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THE  VAULT. 
After  Sedgmoor, 
You  need  not  call  at  the  Inn, 

I  have  ordered  my  bed: 
Fair  linen  sheets  therein 

And  a  tester  of  lead, 
No  musty  fusty  scents 

Like  inn  chambers  keep, 
But  tapestried  with  content 

And  hung  with  sleep. 

My  inn  door  bears  no  bar 

Set  up  agralnst  fear. 
The  guests  have  Journeyed  far, 

They  are  glad  to  be  here. 
Where  the  damp  arch  curves  up  gray. 

Long,  long  shall  we  lie; 
Good  King's  men  all  are  they, 

A  King's  man  I. 

Old  Giles,  In  his  stone  asleep, 

Fought  at  Polctiers. 
Piers,  Ralph  and  Roger  keep 

The  spoil  of  their  fighting  years. 
I  shall  Ue  with  my  folk  at  last 

In  a  quiet  bed; 
I  shall  dream  of  my  sword  held  fast 

In  a  round-capped  head. 

Good  tale  of  men  all  told 

My  inn  affords; 
And  their  hands  peace  shall  hold 

That  once  held  swords. 
And  we  who  rode  and  ran 

On  many  a  loyal  quest 
Shall  find  the  goal  of  man 

A  bed,  and  rest 

We  shall  not  stand  to  the  toast 

Of  love  or  king; 
We  shall  be  all  too  tired  to  boast 

About  anything. 
We  be  dumb  that  did  Jest  and  sing; 

We  rest  who  labored  and  warred  .  .  . 
Shout  once,  shout  once  for  the  King. 

Shout  once  for  the  sword! 

E.  NeaMt. 

THE  DREAMS. 

When  I  am  sleeping  I  go  in  dreams 
Far  from  the  children  and  the  man 
beside. 
I   meet  with  the   dead  and  talk,  nor 
strange  it  seems. 
Since  I  have  forgotten  that  they  ever 
died. 


They  come  in  so  quietly,  the  loved  and 
lost. 
There  is  so  much  to  say  in  a  short 
while. 
Nowise  strange  it  is  that  a  dear  ghost 
Should  be  as  the  living  and  be  glad 
and  smile. 

In  the  old  garden  we  go  hand  in  hand. 
When  friends  are  long  parted  there 
is  much  to  say. 
Much  to  be  explaining  and  to  under- 
stand. 
We  walk  in  old  gardens  in  a  long- 
dead  May. 

Breasting  the  hill  we  go:   we  skirt  the 
wheat. 
By    houses    and    gardens    I    never 
knew. 
All  too  fast  the  time  goes  when  old 
friends  meet 
Sure,  I  was  starved  for  you,  and  you, 
and  you. 

Was    I    forgetting,    then,    the   patient 
dead? 

.  Mercy  of  mercies  that  in  dreams  they 
live! 

They  come  seeking  and  finding  me  up- 
on my  bed. 
In    dreams    they    comfort    me,    in 
dreams  forgive. 

They  come  to  me  in  my  dreams,  not 
cold  and  lone. 
Oh.  never  sad  ghosts  they  come  to 
fret  my  sleep. 
But  Just  as  I  knew  them  in  the  days 
lon^  gone. 
When   I   wake   from  my  dreams   I 
wake  to  weep. 

Katharine  Tynan. 
The  Spectator. 

MATERNITY. 
One  wept  whose  only  child  was  dead. 

New-bom,  ten  years  ago. 
"Weep  not;   he  is  in  bliss,"  they  said. 

She  answered,  **Even  so. 

"Ten  years  ago  was  bom  in  pain 

A  child,  not  now  forlorn. 
But  oh,  ten  years  ago,  in  vain, 

A  mother,  a  mother  was  bom." 

Alice  MevneU- 
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A  PLEA  FOR  HOME  RULE  FROM  THE-  PROTESTANT 

STANDPOINT. 


There  is  one  expression  tliat  I  ob- 
serve Sir  Edward  Carson  often  uses, 
which  to  us  Englishmen  requires  a 
little  explanation.  The  actual  words 
are:  "I  shall  never  advise  those  who 
trust  me  to  give  up  what  is  their  ele- 
mentary right  of  citizenship,  their 
place  in  the  United  EUngdom.'*  If  it 
was  proposed  to  set  up  a  Home  Rule 
Government  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Hampshire,  or  any  other  county  which 
has,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, been  governed  from  Westmin- 
ster, the  expression  could  easily  be 
understood,  but  when  applied  to  the 
Protestants  of  Ulster,  is  it  not  liable 
to  cause  confusion  of  thought?  No 
one  knows  better  than  the  speaker  that 
the  Protestants  of  Ulster  were  gov- 
erned from  Dublin  until  about  112 
years  ago.  Then  England  made  the 
experiment  of  governing  Ireland  from 
Westminster,  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing the  Irish  more  loyal,  but  we  have 
since  recognized  the  mistake  made  in 
1801,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  revert 
to  the  old  plan  of  governing  the 
whole  of  Ireland  from  Dublin.  In- 
stead of  Irishmen  becoming  more 
loyal  to  England,'  because  she 
was  governed  from  Westminster  by 
unimaginative  Saxons,  who  have  lit- 
tle, if  anything,  in  conmion  with  the 
highly  imaginative  Celts,  she  tmques- 
tionably  became  so  disloyal  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  big  war,  she  might  have 
seriously  crippled  us.  Even  during 
the  late  war  in  South  Africa  some 
Irishmen  actually  Joined  our  enemies, 
and  when  the  news  of  a  British  dis- 
aster reached  England,  Irish  Members 
of  Parliament  spontaneously  cheered! 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  it 
would  be  possible  to  exceed  this  ac- 
tion in  disloyalty  to  the  Empire,  but 
then    we    Teutons    are    always  being 


told  that  we  are  a  dull,  unimaginative 
lot,  and  so  possibly  we  may  have 
misunderstood  their  motives,  and  per- 
haps they  were  really  showing  their 
loyalty!  There  was  an  officer  I  once 
knew  who  said  that  when  his  dog  en- 
gaged in  a  fight,  he  always  beat  him, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  put  forth 
extra  effort  to  defeat  his  foe!  Possi- 
bly these  Irishmen  Joined  the  Boers 
through  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  so  as  to 
make  the  English  fight  more  strenu- 
ously! Certainly  Irishmen  have  a 
strange  way  of  exhibiting  their  loy- 
alty, for  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  also 
announced  that  on  the  day  the  King 
signs  the  Act  of  Parliament  legalizing 
Home  Rule,  he  will  show  his  loyalty 
to  his  King  and  country  by  heading 
an  army  of  rebels  to  fight  against  the 
King's  troops  and  all  constitutional 
authority.  It  is  obvious  that  we  duU 
Saxons  do  not  understand  the  work- 
ing of  the  brains  of  either  the  Protes- 
tants In  the  North,  or  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  South,  so  it  was  very 
foolish  of  us  to  have  ever  attempted 
to  govern  them.  The  only  thing  that 
we  shall  have  succeeded  in  doing  is  to 
make  four-fifths  of  the  nation  dis- 
loyal if  we  do  not  restore  their  own 
Government  to  them,  and  the  remain- 
ing one-fifth  disloyal  if  we  do  take 
this  step,  so  we  are  indeed  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma! 

The  Parliament  which  sat  in  Dub- 
lin was  composed  of  Protestants,  but 
before  the  transfer  to  Westminster 
took  place,  the  franchise  was  extended 
to  Roman  Catholics,  showing  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  had  at  that 
time  no  fear  of  their  countrymen  who 
were  not  of  their  own  faith.  But  so 
far  from  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 
having  any  "elementary  right"  to  be 
governed  from  Westminster,  It  is  all 
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the  other  way,  and  the  only  right  that 
they  can  claim  is  to  be  governed  from 
Dublin  by  their  own  countrymen,  and 
this  is  a  claim  that  not  only  many 
Roman     C&tholics,     but     also     many 
Protestants  are  now  making.    It  is  not 
so  much  a  question  between  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Protestants  on  the  other,  but  it  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  Protestants 
of   1914   are  better  Judges   than   the 
Protestants  of  1801,  who  were  at  that 
time  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  trans- 
fer of  the  seat  of  Government  from 
Dublin  to  Westminster.     There  is  ap- 
parently no  question  but  that  the  Or- 
angemen throughout  Ireland  of  over 
a  hundred  years  ago  were  opposed  to 
this  transfer,  and  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  their  country  proves  them  to 
have  been  in  the  right      I  have  not 
only  served  a  good  deal  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  dating  as  far  back  as  forty 
years   ago,   but   I   have   served   with 
Roman   Catholic  officers  and  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.     I  have  had 
them  over   me,    I   have  served   with 
them  as  equals,  and  I  have  had  them 
under  me;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  are  Just  as  loyal  to 
the  King  and  to  the  Empire  as  we 
Protestants,  and  that  there  must  be 
something  very  wrong  about  our  ad- 
ministration to  have  made  some  act 
in  such  a  way  as  even  to  appear  to  be 
disloyal    to    that  flag    for    which    so 
many  of  them  have  died  in  every  part 
of  the  Empire. 

I  submit  that  the  instincts  of  the 
Protestants  of  1801  were  right  when 
they  opposed  the  transfer  of  the  seat 
of  government  to  Westminster.  Un- 
der any  circumstances  it  is  difficult 
for  one  country  to  take  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  another,  but  when  a  great 
distinction  in  temperament  as  well  as 
in  religion  exists  between  the  gov- 
erned and  the  governors,  it  is  practi- 
cally an  impossibility,  and  this  fact 
appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  rec« 


ognized  by  the  Protestants  of  1801 
Before  leaving  the  subject  I  will  Just 
quote  a  brief  passage  from  Mr.  J.  0. 
Swift  MacNeill,  K.C.,  M.P.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  W€9^mlmt€r  Qn:sette  of 
November  25th,  1913:— 

''At  the  time  of  the  Union,  no  Orange 
Lodge  could  be  prevailed  on  to  pass  a 
resolution  in  its  favor.  Few  things  are 
more  curious  than  the  many  Orange 
resolutions  protesting  against  the 
Union.  The  Grand  Lodge  was  accused 
of  having  betrayed  the  country  under 
the  influence  of  a  few  great  place- 
holders. Representatives  of  thirty-six 
Orange  Lodges  assembled  in  Armagh 
declared  that  it  made  no  difference 
whether  the  Constitution  was  robbed 
by  open  and  avowed  enemies  or  by 
pretended  friends;  and  the  representa- 
tives of  thirteen  Orange  Lodges  in  the 
County  of  Fermanagh  echoed  this  lan- 
guage. After  1800,  but  before 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  enacted, 
declarations  that  the  Union  was  a  dis- 
astrous measure  came  from  the  Orange 
camp." 

The  Protestants  of  1914,  or  rather  a 
certain  section  of  them,  for  they  are 
by  no  means  unanimous,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  exhibit  the  same  far-sighted- 
ness as  their  ancestors.  A  great  many 
of  them  are  being  made  mere  cats- 
paws  by  designing  politicians,  who 
apparently  do  not  care  a  straw  for  re- 
ligion or  for  Pi^testantism,  but  who 
recognize  the  strong,  devout  religious 
principle  of  these  splendid  Ulster 
Protestants.  Having  failed  to  turn 
out  the  Government  on  the  Insurance 
Bill  or  on  the  Welsh  Church  Bill,  they 
turn  to  Ireland  and  try  to  play  on  the 
religious  fears  of  Ulster  by  telling 
them  that  Home  Rule  merely  spells 
out  Rome  Rule,  and  thus  they  try  to 
enlist  these  simple  Protestants  to 
bring  on  a  civil  war  with  the  ultimate 
hope  of  turning  out  the  Government, 
which  is  the  real  object  they  have  at 
heart.  The  cause  of  true  Protestant- 
ism, as  our  ancestors  understood  it, 
is  being  betrayed,  and  in  its  place  we 
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hear  the  empty  Protestant  drum  being 
loudly  beaten  by  mere  politicians  who 
have  suddenly  sprung  to  the  front  In 
their  newborn  zeal  to  see  Protestant- 
ism   maintained!    It    Is    remarkably 
strange  how  Uttle  we  heard  of  the  con- 
nection of  Sir  Edward  Carson  or  "Gal- 
loper" F.  B.  Smith,  'M.P.,  with  any  re- 
ligious movement,  whether  Protestant 
^T  otherwise,    before   they   sudjdenly 
arose  to  seize  the  reins  of  this  stalking 
horse,  on  which  they  hope  to  outpace 
rival  politicians  on  the  road  to  victory. 
Speaking  as  a  Protestant,  I  feel  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  believe  that 
the    Orangemen    of    over    a    hundred 
years  ago  were  more  far-sighted  than 
their  descendants,  who  are  thus  being 
misled  by  clever  politicians.    Far  from 
Home  Rule  being  but  a  synonymous 
phrase  for  Rome  Rule,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  evidence  points  in  the  en- 
tirely opposite  direction.    I  have  trav- 
elled about  a  good  deal  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  I  have  heard  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Italy,  France^  Germany,  and 
Belgium,  where  Roman  Catholics  have 
Home  Rule,  far  stronger  language  used 
against  the  Pope  and  the  priests  of 
Rome  than  I  have  ever  heard  in  Bng- 
land.     If  we  consider  such  countries 
as  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  which 
at  one  time  were  very  priest-ridden, 
we  shall  find  that,  so  far  from  the 
sway    of   the   priest   being    accepted, 
there  is  a  very  strong  lay  body  ab- 
solutely   opposed    to    all    sacerdotal 
claims  of  any  sort     In  every  Roman 
Catholic  country  in  which  I  have  trav- 
elled I  have  invariably  found  the  laity 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  favoring 
the  claims  of  the  priests,  and  the  other 
bitterly  opposed.     How  is  it  that  in 
Ireland  alone  of  all  Roman  Catholic 
countries  we  should  find  the  mass  of 
the  people  united  in  support  of  the 
priest?    It  is  because  Ireland  has  been 
misgoverned   and   trampled   down   by 
the  iron  heel  of  a  strong  but  unsympa- 
thetic   Protestant    country.      Remove 


that  iron  heel,  and  restore  to  Ireland 
her  "elementary  rights,"  and  we  shall 
find,  sooner  or  later,  that  in  Ireland, 
as  In  all  other  countries,  there  will 
be  a  division  in  the  camp  among  the 
Roman    Catholics,    and    then    Protes- 
tants, if  they  are  wise,  will  be  able  to 
throw   their  support  on   the   side  of 
that  party  which  resists  the  tyranny 
of  the  priests,  and  so  may  yet  become 
the  leaders  of  a  Young  Ireland,  as  we 
see   the   intelligent   party,   under  the 
very  nose  of  the  Pope,  leading  a  Toung 
Italy.     Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  horrors  of  Italy  when 
under  the  old  rule  of  the  priests.    The 
late   Liord   Salisbury,   though   a   High 
Churchman    himself,    once    remarked 
that  the  worst  governed  State  in  Eu- 
rope was  one  governed  by  priests.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  if  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity  of  Ireland  ever  get  the 
government  of  the  country  into  their 
own  hands,  they  will  tolerate  the  ig- 
norance that  now  exists,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  fruitful  soil  on  which  sacer- 
dotal claims  and  superstitions  flourish. 
The  educated  laity  of  every  other  na- 
tion   is   rejecting   the    claims    of   the 
priest,  and  it  is  difficult  ~to  see  why 
Ireland  should  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule  which  governs  all  the  others.    It 
has,  however,  been  asserted  that  the 
Irish  are  too  much  under  the  domina- 
tion of  their  priests  to  permit  them 
ever  to  strike  out  an  independent  path 
for  themselves.    But  is  there  any  proof 
for  such  an  assertion?    Is  the  evidence 
not  all  the  other  way?    In  1888,  when 
the  Pope  issued  a  Papal  Rescript  con- 
demning the  Irish  Plan  of  Campaign, 
the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the 
Irish  party  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution:— 

"That  while  unreservedly  acknowl- 
edging as  Catholics  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  Holy  See,  we,  as  guar- 
dians, in  common  with  our  brother 
Irish  Representatives  of  other  creeds, 
of  those  civil  liberties  which  our  Cath- 
olic  forefathers    have   resolutely    de- 
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fended,  feel  bound  solemnly  to  re- 
assert that  Irish  Catholics  can  recog- 
nize no  right  in  the  Holy  See  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Irish  people  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  political  affairs." 

From  time  to  time  there  appear  in 
the  Press  appalling  instances  of  intol- 
erance on  the  part  of  the  people  at  the 
instigation  of  the  priests.  Panic- 
stricken  Protestants  point  to  these 
cases  and  say:  "This  is  what  you  will 
hand  Ireland  over  to,  if  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  is  passed."  They  forget,  however, 
that  these  awful  cases  of  tyranny 
have. been  taking  place  for  many  years 
under  the  existing  system  of  govern- 
ment from  Westminster,  and  appar- 
ently we  Protestants  are  helpless  to 
prevent  them.  It  seems  a  strange 
policy  to  cry  out  against  these  evils, 
and  yet  to  wish  to  maintain  the  sys- 
tem that  produces  them!  The  real 
truth  we  need  to  recognize  is  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  are,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, awaking  to  the  realization  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  a  nation,  but 
they  are  humiliated  at  the  thought 
that  they  have  no  Government  of  their 
own,  no  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  independent  nationality.  The 
priests  very  wisely  identify  them- 
selves with  this  national  aspiration, 
and,  being  a  little  better  educated 
than  the  masses,  are  thus  able  to  ac- 
quire an  enormous  influence  over 
them.  A  century  of  mismanagement 
by  our  unpopular  government  is  un- 
questionably the  cause  of  this  disloy- 
alty among  the  people,  and  it  has  also 
caused  the  priests  to  be  endowed  with 
an  enormous  amount  of  power.  In- 
stead of  persevering  in  our  mistaken 
policy  of  repression  and  coercion — as 
if  people  could  ever  be  made  loyal  by 
such  means — let  us  revert  to  the  old 
9Ujt^u8  QUO,  and  give  the  Irish  back 
their  own  government  They  will 
make  mistakes,  of  course,  but  if  we 
can  infer  anything  from  history,  it  is 
that  the  people  will  naturally  divide 


up  into  two  or  more  parties.  Protes- 
tants, if  they  remain  a  united  party, 
will  then  be  able  to  support  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  probably  get  their 
own  way;  but  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  like 
the  Protestants  of  England,  or  of 
Scotland,  will  not  form  parties  on  a 
religious  basis. 

This  will,  of  course,  be  the  happiest 
solution,  for  when  we  find  some 
Protestants  on  one  side  and  some  on 
another,  and  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  standing  together  to  carry 
or  to  oppose  certain  measures,  we  may 
then  be  sure  that  religious  questions 
will  not  come  much  to  the  front  The 
priest,  who  is  now  very  fond  of  inter- 
fering in  politics,  will  lose  his  position 
as  a  leader,  but  will  revert  to  the  far 
higher  position  of  the  Bnglish  clergy 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Free 
Churches,  who  try  to  influence  their 
people  through  religious  and  moral 
persuasion,  and  leave  alone  the  dirty 
game  of  politics,  excepting  in  such 
questions  as  religious  education  or  dis- 
establishment, when  we  welcome  their 
opinions. 

Not  only  has  the  experiment  of  at- 
tempting to  govern  Ireland  from  West- 
minster been  a  mistake,  so  far  as  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  in  that  coun- 
try is  concerned,  but  it  has  been  a 
very  serious  cause  of  injury  to  Bng- 
land.  We  have  at  Westminster  a  solid 
phalanx  of  over  eighty  Nationalists, 
mainly  Roman  Catholics,  legislating 
for  a  Protestant  country  like  Eng- 
land! Some  few  years  ago  a  great 
scandal  was  exposed  in  France  in  cer- 
tain convents,  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment closed  many  of  these  institu- 
tions, whose  inmates  found  a  refuge 
in  Protestant  England!  But  when 
public  opinion  demanded  a  careful  in- 
spection of  these  institutions  in  this 
cotmtry,  the  demand  was  immediately 
suppressed  by  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.     Both  sides  were 
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afraid   to  do  anything   to  offend  the 
susceptibilities  of  the   Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  so  England  has  to  tolerate 
what  her  own  public  opinion  does  not 
approTa    One  advantage  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bin,  if  passed,  will  be  the  con- 
siderable  reduction   of  this   element, 
which  at  present  is  under  the  domina- 
tion  of  Rome,   and   so  legitimate  in- 
quiries of  such  a  nature  will  not  so 
easily  be  suppressed  in  the  future.    It 
Is  all-ln4>ortant  that  England,  which 
has    always    been    the   heart   of   the 
Protestant  cause  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  religion,  should  be  kept  thor- 
oughly sound,  but  we  gladly  welcome 
our  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  to  a 
share  In  our  government,  though  we 
do  not  want  to  be  dominated  by  them. 
There  is,  however,  one  very  impor- 
tant   thing   just   now    on    which    all 
Protestants  ought  to  concentrate  their 
attention.      The   Prime  Minister   has 
announced  his  willingness  to  consider 
any    well-thought-out    suggestions    to 
safeguard   the   interests   of  the  Prot- 
estant minority  in  Ireland,  and  there 
is  one  that  has  not  yet  received  suffi- 
cient attention.      It  is  that  while  we 
allow   Ireland   to   revert   to   her   old 
form  of  self-government  from  Dublin, 
we   give   certain   subordinate   powers 
to  the  four  provinces  of  Ulster,  Mun- 
ster,   Lelnster,  and  Connaught.      For 
Instance,  such  questions  as  police  and 
education  might  be  left  entirely  in  the 
hands    of    the    Government    of    each 
province.    The  counties  of  Ireland  are 
small  and  scantily  inhabited,  so  that 
County  Councils  might  well  be  abol- 
ished, and  Ih  their  place  four  provin- 
cial  councils  set  up,   none  of  which 
would   be   larger   than   some   of   the 
English  County  Councils.      So  long  as 
the    Army  and  Navy  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  and  the  police 
and    education    are    administered    by 
provinces,   it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Protestant  Ulster,  for  Instance,  could 
ever  be  bullied  by  Roman  Catholics, 


even  if  any  tendency  existed  in  that 
direction. 

As   a  Protestant,   I   must  emphat- 
ically protest  against  the  exclusion  of 
Ulster,  or  even  the  four  counties  of 
north-east  Ireland.    A  more  ill-advised, 
cowardly  suggestion  has  seldom  been 
made,  and  nothing  shows  how  Protes- 
tants have  been  misled  by  designing 
partisan  politicians  more  than  the  fact 
that   some   of  them   have  been   per- 
suaded to  accept  this  so-called  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.    The  suggestion 
was  put  forward  merely  as  an  attempt 
to  wrecl£  the  whole  Home  Rule  Bill, 
and  the  interests  and  glorious  tradi- 
tions .  of    Protestantism    have    never 
been  really  considered.    It  means  that 
the  poor  Protestants  of  the  South  and 
West,  who  are  in  a  very  small  minor- 
ity, are  to  be  handed  over  to  their  op- 
ponents, if  there  is  any  real  danger 
of   religious   persecution   and   intoler- 
ance,   while    the    Protestants    of  the 
North,   who   are  by   no  means  in  a 
minority,  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  any 
danger!     If  there  Is  any  risk  at  mi, 
it   is   absolutely  contrary   to   alT  the 
noble  traditions  of  the  sturdy  Protes- 
tants of  the  North  that  they  too  should 
not  be  allowed  to  share  It     If  we  are 
to  revert  to  the  old  system  of  govern- 
ing  Ireland   from  Dublin  Instead  of 
Westminster,  by  all  means  let  us  do 
so,  but  on  no  account  can  it  be  ad- 
mitted In  the  interests  of  the  Protes- 
tants that  they   should  aUow   them- 
selves to  be  divided  up  and  weakened 
by  this  miserable  suggestion  of  a  di- 
vided  Ireland,   which   if  carried   out 
would  not  only  fall  to  satisfy  the  Irish 
as  a  nation,  but  would  tend  to  injure 
the  cause  of  Protestantism,  which  at 
present  stands  for  freedom  and  reli- 
gious liberty  In  the  nation.    The  best 
way  In  which  we  can  safeguard  these 
principles  Is  to  Introduce  what  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  has  already  called  "Home 
Rule  within  Home  Rule*'  and  let  each 
of  these  four  provinces  have  consid- 
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erable  powers  of  self-government,  so 
that  Ulster  may  be  made  really  strong, 
and  become  a  rallying  point  for 
Protestants,  In  the  event  of  any  future 
revival  of  religious  Intolerance  In  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

With  all  the  evidence  before  us  of 
the  way  in  which  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years  we  have  misgoverned  the 
Irish  and  made  them  apparently  dis- 
loyal. Englishmen  not  unnaturally  feel 
In  a  state  of  despair  when  they  are 
asked  to  ''muddle  on*'  with  the  same 
old  policy.  Even  during  the  lifetime 
of  many  of  us,  we  have  had  all  sorts 
of  Governments  in  office,  some  Ck)n- 
servative,  some  Ldberal,  some  even 
Radical,  but  none  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Ireland  whole- 
heartedly loyaL  During  the  last  few 
years  we  have  had  a  considerable  de« 
crease  of  political  crime  In  Ireland, 
because  four-fifths  of  the  nation  have 
been  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  get- 
ting their  nationality  restored  to  them. 
If  such  good  results  have  sprung 
from  what,  after  all,  is  a  mere  hope, 
have  we  not  every  right  to  expect 
even  better  results  when  they  have 
the  reality?  We  cannot  muddle  on  in 
the  future  as  we  have  done  in  the  past, 
'  and  the  Tory  Party  under  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  has  no  alternative  scheme  to  sug- 
gest We  cannot  for  ever  continue  a 
policy  of  suppression  and  coercion,  and 
the  past  shows  that  these  can  never 
make  the  Irish  a  really  loyal  people. 
Thus,  step  by  step,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  wise  and  Just  course  for 
us  to  pursue  is  to  restore  to  them  their 
own  government. 

Lord  Rosebery  remarked  many  years 
ago  that  Ireland  could  not  expect 
Home  Rule  till  she  had  convinced  the 
senior  partner  that  such  a  step  was  a 
wise  one  for  the  Empire,  but  appar- 
ently she  has  now  succeeded  in  doing 
this.  At  the  third  reading  Home  Rule 
was   carried  by   109   votes.   Including 


85  Irish  votes  in  favor,  and  18  Irish 
votes  against  the  BilL 

We  must  not,  of  course,  be  too  rigid 
about  exact  figures,  as  there  are  al- 
ways some  members  absent  on  both 
sides  from  sickness  and  other  un- 
avoidable causes.  But  after  deducting 
the  Irish  votes  on  both  sides  this  gives 
a  clear  majority  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
members  from  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  in  favor  of  restoring  her  an- 
cient form  of  government  to  Ireland. 
This  shows  that  the  senior  partner  is 
now  anxious  to  make  restitution  to 
Ireland  for  the  cruel  injustice  which 
was,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  in- 
flicted on  her  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  But  when  a  small  minority 
of  one^fifth  of  the  nation  come  for- 
ward and  claim  that,  on  the  ground  of 
religion,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  carry 
out  this  act  of  Justice,  because  they 
fear  possible  persecution  from  Roman 
Catholics,  we  may  fairly  point  out  to 
them  that  this  is  not  the  view  that 
their  Protestant  ancestors  took  a  cen- 
tury ago.  They  lived  in  a  more  intol- 
erant age  and  they  knew  quite  as 
much  about  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation  as  their  descendants.  But 
they  also  knew  that  they  were  quite 
capable  of  defending  themselves  if  any 
real  persecution  did  arise.  The  mod- 
em Protestant  has  been  led  into  a 
false  position  by  his  political  aUies, 
and  consequently  is  not  playing  a  very 
heroic  part  by  crying  out  so  much  be- 
fore he  is  hurt.  Moreover,  while  do- 
ing this  he  does  not  exhibit  any  stateB- 
manlike  anticipation  of  the  future,  by 
attempting  in  any  way  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  Protestantism,  sup- 
posing the  possibility  of  a  revival  of 
religious  intolerance.  We  Protestants 
in  England  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ulster  are  being  be- 
trayed by  their  alliance  with  English 
political  partisans,  and  are  not  acting 
a  part  worthy  of  their  noble  tradi- 
tions.   We  feel  ashamed  to  think  that 
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one-fifth  of  Ireland  should  stand  oat 
against  the  great  mass  who  are  proud 
of  their  nationality,  and  should  do  this 
in  the  name  of  Protestantism,  instead 
of  welcoming  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  independent  national  life, 
and  trusting  to  their  own  strong  arms 
to  defend  them  if  the  necessity  ever 

Tbe  Fortnightly  Rerlew. 


arises,  as  their  ancestors  did  before 
them.  Reasonable  safeguards  are  one 
thing,  but  blue  funk  is  another,  and  it 
is  to  be  greatly  feared  that  this  latter 
is  causing  such  a  panic  that  the  rea- 
sonable safeguards  for  the  future  are 
being  entirely  neglected. 

BeUm  OhwchUl 


THE  HEEO  OP  ENGLISH  FICTION. 


The  potential  hero,  like  the  poet,  is 
bom,  not  made,  but  the  actual  hero  re- 
quires making,  and  for  the  making  of 
liim  two  tilings  are  necessary,  the 
man  and  the  opportunity;  the  man 
who  can  do,  and  the  deed  that  needs 
doing.  But  in  this  prescription,  there 
must  always  be  a  similar  proportion 
between  the  two  ingredients,  the  man 
must  always  be  greater  than,  or  at 
least  equal  to,  the  occasion,  for  it  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  hero  that 
he  is  equal  to  any  occasion  he  has  to 
face;  when  the  occasion  is  trivial,  the 
trivial  can  be  equal  to  it,  but  when 
the  occasion  is  great,  terrifying  the 
weak  by  its  magnitude  into  confusion 
or  acquiescence,  it  is  only  the  hero 
who  can  master  it,  who  has  cour- 
age to  grasp  it,  and  strength  to  use  it 
for  the  noblest  ends.  Sometimes  the 
man  is  lacldng,  but  more  often,  let  us 
hope,  the  opportunity,  for  heroism  is  a 
characteristic  which  cannot  exist  by 
itself,  it  is  essentially  the  outcome  of 
character  and  the  need  of  the  situation 
in  collision;  the  situation  challenges 
mankind  to  subdue  it,  throws  down 
the  gauntlet  before  its  unproven 
knights  errant,  and  the  conqueror  it 
calls  for  is  the  hero.  When  there  is 
no  demand,  there  is  no  supply;  there 
is  never  a  glut  in  the  heroic  market; 
the  hero  is  purely  temporary,  made  to 
fulfil  a  passing  need,  and  with  the 
passing   of  the   need,    he  too  passes; 


sinks  with  the  situation  into  life's 
dead  leveL 

In  real  life,  where,  given  one  half, 
we  cannot  always  find  the  other,  the 
potential  hero  cannot,  for  lack  of  the 
right  occasion,  become  the  actual 
hero;  often  he  is  lost  because  he  has 
never  had  a  fair  chance;  but  in  fiction 
the  heroic  lot  is  happier,  for,  starting 
with  the  hero,  the  author  can  always 
manufacture  circumstances  to  suit 
him,  there  is  always  waiting  for  him 
an  opportunity  by  which  he  can  prove 
his  right  to  his  title.  His  is  the  con- 
quest, not  of  circumstances  by  person- 
ality, but  of  lesser  individualities  by 
the  greater;  his  strength  is  that  of 
personal  magnetism;  he,  too,  must  be 
equal  to  the  occasion,  but  the  trial  he 
has  to  undergo  is  that  of  compelling 
the  interest  of  his  audience;  if, 
though  we  know  that  transplanted  in- 
to real  life  he  would  fail,  though  even 
in  his  own  imaginary  world  he  is  weak 
and  despicable,  if,  in  spite  of  this,  he 
still  holds  our  interest,  still  stands 
above  his  fictional  companion^  in  at- 
tractive power,  he  is  equal  to  the 
greatest  occasion  he  has  to  face,  is  a 
hero  in  spite  of  aU. 

The  maker  of  the  fictional  hero 
creates  him,  inevitably,  in  conformity 
with  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the 
times,  yields  for  the  most  part  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  produces  the  charac- 
ter it  demands;  insensibly  he  refiects 
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the  taste  of  the  age,  and  its  attitude 
towards  life.  If  we  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning, we  find  that  the  old  Bnglish 
created  their  ideal;  Imagination,  in 
those  days  of  hardship  and  stem 
necessity,  was  robust  enough  to  con- 
template perfection  without  a  conse- 
quent slack^ilng  of  sympathy;  it  did 
not  arouse  irritation  as  it  does  to-day, 
when  we  will  suffer  nothing  to  eidst 
without  a  redeeming  flaw.  To  the 
Englishman  who  lived  a  dozen  cen- 
turies ago,  the  hero  was  the  man  who 
succeeds;  honorable  failure  would 
have  sounded  a  mere  paradox  to  him; 
he  had  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  heart  to 
understand  the  "mute  inglorious  Mil- 
ton" we  so  often  extol  In  theory  while 
despising  In  fact  Our  forefathers  did 
not  give  him  even  the  tribute  of  words, 
they  Ignored  his  existence,  and  turned 
their  gaze  upon  the  man  who  had  the 
power  to  make  himself  the  observed 
of  all  observers.  It  was  a  position 
that  was  not  at  all  easy  to  fill;  In  a 
limited  community  such  as  that  of  the 
city  or  district  In  thinly  populated 
days,  it  was  Impossible  to  pose  as  a 
hero  before  one  half  of  the  world, 
while  the  other  knew  you  as  a  thief 
and  a  coward;  there  was  an  intimacy 
between  the  members  of  society  which 
prevented  any  uncertainty  in  men's 
minds  as  to  whether  their  neighbor 
were  a  god  or  a  villain;  he  could  not 
hope  for  an  Instant  to  stand  on  the 
slippery  foothold  of  a  compromise.  In 
the  first  place,  therefore,  he  had  to  be 
a  hero  right  through,  and  the  heroic 
essentials,  though  few,  were  difficult 
of  attainment.  iDourage,  truth,  and 
consideration  for  others,  these  three, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  was  un- 
doubtedly courage;  without  It  a  man 
was  only  fit  for  exile  and  abandon- 
ment. Considering  the  life  of  the  old 
English,  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
should  have  valued  it  so  highly,  for 
the  emergencies  which  arose  In  their 
time  were  primarily  those  which  de- 


manded courage;  war  was  a  thing  of 
every  day,  and  even  the  well-known 
paths  over  sea  and  land  held  unseen 
perils,  the  traveller  could  not  go  forth 
unarmed  or  In  sure  hope  of  safety. 
When  every  man  had  to  face  danger 
of  some  sort  in  the  dally  occupations 
of  life,  the  standard  of  courage  was 
inevitably  high;  to  do  what  the  un- 
famed  majority  did  as  a  matter  of 
course  was  not  to  be  a  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  the  old  warriors;  it  required  a 
heart  undaunted  before  nameless  fears 
and  overwhelming  odds  to  gain  their 
slow-given  but  whole-hearted  admira- 
tion. There  were  dangers  more  terri- 
ble to  them  than  anything  merely 
physical;  it  was  an  age  of  mysteries 
and  awestruck  belief,  when  men  suf- 
fered all  the  terror  of  unexplained 
nature  with  a  troubled  mind,  when 
shadowy  yet  all-powerful  spirits  lurked 
In  mountains  and  winds  and  waters. 
It  Is  significant,  therefore,  that  their 
greatest  hero,  Beowulf,  who  gives  his 
name  to  the  epic,  faces  the  horror  of 
the  unseen  as  well  as  the  more  accus- 
tomed perils  of  fierce  foes  and  stormy 
seas.  He  waits  unarmed  In  the  dark- 
ness for  Grendel,  the  great  marsh 
stalker,  who  has  wrought  long  havoc 
among  the  Danish  thanes,  and  whose 
comings  and  goings  are  full  of  a  fear- 
ful mystery,  and  he  goes  alone  to  seek 
the  mere-witch  beneath  the  waters  in 
which  even  the  hard-pressed  stag  will 
not  take  refuge  from  the  eager 
hounds. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  hero 
in  ancient  times  was  that  he  was  al- 
ways a  leader  of  men,  hence  It  is  that 
the  old  English  ideal  is  so  essentially 
aristocratic;  the  noble  as  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  fighting  man,  the  man 
who  has  to  face  responsibility  as  well 
as  danger.  Even  with  their  passion 
for  physical  strength  and  physical 
courage,  a  mere  fighting  machine 
would  not  satisfy  them,  they  wanted 
a  warrior  who  could  direct  and  counsel 
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as  well  as  wield  a  sword,  one  whose 
decision  would  be  at  once  the  swiftest 
and  the  best  The  mental  anguish  of 
a  Hamlet  they  would  neither  under- 
stand nor  respect,  their  vote  was  al- 
ways In  favor  of  the  man  who  "took 
arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles."  Life 
they  knew  as  something  to  be  grap- 
pled with;  the  man  who  mourned  Ms 
friend  when  vengeance  might  be  taken 
was  but  as  a  child  crying  over  a 
broken  toy,  it  was  a  man's  part  to 
give  others  as  good  a  cause  for  grief. 

Action  was,  undoubtedly,  held  to  be 
the  chief  end  of  existence,  but  where 
it  was  impossible,  the  old  English 
knew  how  to  admire  the  endurance 
which  makes  no  complaints;  an  im- 
penetrable reserve  In  the  midst  of 
grief  was  one  of  the  first  lessons  the 
warrior  had  to  learn;  it  comes  early 
In  the  list  of  virtues  which  the  old 
poet  gives  as  comprising  the  character 
of  the  ideal  Englishman:  "The  wise 
warrior  must  be  patient,  never  too  hot 
of  heart  or  swift  of  speech";  and 
there  is  no  character  in  this  early  lit- 
erature more  sympathetically  drawn 
than  that  of  Hrothgar,  king  of  the 
Danes,  sorrowing  in  silence  for  his 
people,  during  twelve  long  winters, 
while  Grendel  ravaged  the  land. 

It  was  the  strength  of  this  same 
stoicism  which  helped  the  warrior  to 
face  life  undismayed  in  spite  of  the 
fatalistic  spirit  which  told  him  that 
"Destiny  goes  always  as  it  will"  and 
DO  efforts  of  his  could  turn  It  from  its 
course.  Their  fatalism  brought  with 
It,  not  the  apathy  which  it  brings  to 
the  Hindu  of  to-day,  but  a  sort  of 
philosophic  content  which  simplified 
existence.  They  looked  before  and 
after  without  any  of  that  hopeless 
pining  for  what  is  not,  which  consti- 
tutes half  the  pleasure  and  more  than 
half  the  misery  of  modem  life;  they 
looked  forward  with  the  resolution 
to  accept  uncomplainingly  whatever 
might  come,  and  backward  with  thank- 


fulness either  for  Joy  or  sorrow.  In 
death,  the  hero  never  sighed  over  a 
life  unfinished,  his  last  words  were  a 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  Joys  he 
had  received,  coupled  with  a  thanks- 
giving even  more  passionate:  "Thank 
Ood  I  have  done  my  duty." 

Though  courage  was  chiefly  neces- 
sary to  the  hero,  faithfulness  to  his 
lord  and  faithfulness  to  his  own  word 
were  also  required  of  him;  after  cow- 
ardice, treachery  came  next  on  the 
list  of  their  deadly  sins;  the  man  who 
fled  the  battlefield  was  doubly  de- 
spised, because  he  was  afraid  to  face 
death,  and  because  he  had  failed  his 
leader  in  the  hour  of  need.  To  enemies, 
as  well  as  friends,  faith  was  due;  the 
hidden  attack,  the  veiled  conspiracy 
were  as  abhorrent  to  the  man  of  honor 
as  the  betrayal  of  his  brother,  or  the 
murder  of  a  sleeping  thane;  their 
sense  of  Justice  as  well  as  their  good 
faith  demanded  open  and  equal  war- 
fare, so  we  find  Beowulf  refusing  to 
use  a  sword  against  his  unarmed  foe, 
and  Byrhtnoth,  leader  of  the  English 
army,  waiting  for  the  Danes  to  reach 
safe  ground  before  he  begins  the  at- 
tack. Necessary  was  it  also  to  fulfil 
always  a  given  word;  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  warrior  in  the  overfiowing 
boldness  of  his  heart  at  feasting  times 
to  boast  of  what  he  would  accomplish 
in  battle,  of  how  he  would  win  the 
day  or  never  return;  to  come  back 
with  the  promise  tmkept  would  have 
required  a  moral  courage  they  neither 
understood  nor  appreciated.  Failure 
was  equivalent  to  dishonor.  The  man 
who  failed  was  both  a  liar  and  a 
coward. 

Beside  the  great  crises  of  life,  which 
required  transcendent  courage  and  xm- 
falterlng  faith  to  meet,  even  in  those 
days  of  broad  outlines  and  simplicity, 
there  were  slighter  situations  to  be 
faced  also;  it  was  no  true  hero  who 
failed  in  these.  The  sterner  side  of 
life  was  the  most  prominent,   but  it 
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did  not  satisfy  altogether:  hence, 
combined  with  the  qualities  of  a  war- 
rior, the  hero  had  also  those  of  a  man 
of  peace;  the  generous  appreciation  of 
merit  In  others,  which  was  not  slow 
to  show  itself  in  the  bestowing  of  re- 
wards, hospitality  which  welcomes 
the  homeless  and  the  stranger  as  well 
as  the  well-loved  guest,  and  the  un- 
varying courtesy  which  no  passion 
can  break  through.  Always  we  find 
emphasized  a  certain  stately  consid- 
eration in  the  hero  for  both  friend  and 
foe;  in  Beowulf,  it  is  especially  notice- 
able,— ^his  reverence  for  the  ancient 
Danish  king,  his  gentleness  to  women, 
his  courteous  treatment  of  Unferth, 
the  Danish  thane,  who  had  provoked 
him  by  unmerited  taunt  and  insult. 
It  was  the  most  delicate,  yet  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  heroic  outline. 

Throughout,  we  find  in  the  early 
hero  an  absolute  unconsciousness  of 
his  own  heroism,  he  never  poses  as  a 
pattern  or  a  fetish;  in  all  his  acts,  the 
strongest  motive  force  Is  the  sense  of 
duty,  of  what,  as  a  prince  or  faithful 
thane,  he  ought  to  do,  added  to  the 
feeling  that  if  he  leave  any  part  of  it 
undone  he  is,  not  merely  an  unprofita- 
ble servant,  but  one  dishonorable  and 
ungrateful,  who  has  proved  himself 
unworthy  of  the  gift  of  life. 

Upon  this  stem,  merciless  old  ideal 
there  came  suddenly  the  infiuence  of 
Christianity,  a  faith  which  taught  for- 
giveness instead  of  revenge,  humility 
and  self-abasement  instead  of  the 
pride  of  life;  but  the  revolution  in  the 
hero  that  we  should  expect  it  to  bring 
about  was  slow  in  coming,  for  in  liter- 
ature, the  tradition  of  the  past  is 
stronger  than  any  new  power  can  be. 
To  the  old  English  writer,  the  men  he 
knew  were  infinitely  more  real  than 
those  alien  saints  who  were  the 
heroes  of  the  new  religion.  He  ac- 
cepted the  letter  of  Christianity  with- 
out in  the  least  understanding  the 
spirit,   and   he  endowed   the  apostles 


and  martyrs  with  the  virtues  of  his 
own  IdeaL  To  him,  they  were  war- 
riors and  leaders  of  men,  the  devil 
was  only  a  new  kind  of  monster,  the 
heathen  another  rebel  tribe  to  be  sub- 
dued. Christianity  gained  a  footing 
none  the  less;  it  could  not  be  ignored, 
but  it  grew  up  at  first  apart  from  or- 
dinary daily  life.  Thus  it  was  that 
in  the  Middle  Ages  life  and  its  ideals 
were  divided  sharply  into  two:  on  the 
one  hand,  the  world,  not  always  to  be 
separated  from  the  flesh  and  the 
devil,  with  the  knight  of  chivalry  for 
its  hero;  on  the  other,  the  Church 
with  its  moulu  and  ascetics,  looking 
beyond  an  earthly  ideal,  finding  the 
ftilfilment  of  life  in  the  destruction  of 
self,  and  the  highest  good  not  in  ac- 
tion but  in  contemplation. 

To  find  these  two  ideals  in  their 
most  pronounced  form,  we  must  look 
elsewhere  than  in  English  fiction,  in 
the  literature  of  nations  more  emo- 
tional and  less  restrained;  in  the  Eng- 
lishman, infiuenced  as  he  was  at  the 
time  by  all  things  French,  In  language, 
literature  and  politics,  there  still  re- 
mains his  national  characteristic  of 
reserve,  his  insular  prejudice  against 
letting  an  outsider  see  the  full  revela- 
tion of  himself.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  an 
age  of  extremes,  we  find  so  sane  and, 
on  the  whole,  so  moderate  a  concep- 
tion of  the  ideal  both  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  world  in  mediaeval  English 
fiction. 

In  the  religious  works,  the  hero  is 
for  the  most  part  not  of  the  author's 
own  choosing;  the  rough  material,  so 
to  speak,  is  provided  and  must  be 
made  the  best  of,  for  the  writer  in 
those  days  was  nearly  always  the 
monk,  whom  it  behoved  to  busy  him- 
self with  the  life  and  deeds  of  some 
holy  saint  who  might  or  might  not 
prove  an  inspiring  theme.  If  the  au- 
thor were  a  mere  scribe  and  trans- 
lator, he  reproduced  with  painful  fi- 
delity the  conventional  virtue  of  his 
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original,  but  if  he  were  an  artist  as 
well  as  a  Christian,  he  did  Ills  best 
to  humanize  the  stiff  angular  morality 
of  his  hero,  to  make  him  interesting 
as  well  as  admirable.  No  less  did  he 
modify  the  evil  of  sinners,  or,  rather, 
he  did  not  let  the  evil  prejudice  him 
unfairly  against  them;  in  spite  of  the 
Influence  of  Christianity  wliich  should 
have  taught  the  barbaric  Englishman 
to  abhor  war  and  all  its  yainglory, 
his  feelings  were  still  those  of  a 
fighter  and  a  seaman,  he  still  appre- 
ciated the  same  good  qualities,  and 
could  respect  a  man  for  bravery, 
though  he  was  a  tliief  and  a  murderer; 
he  kept  his  unemotional,  unswayed 
sense  of  Justice. 

All  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and, 
indeed,  later,  we  find  this  curious 
struggle  between  the  old  heroic  tradi- 
tions, where  the  hero  is  always  a 
fighter  and  an  aristocrat,  and  the  new 
doctrines  of  poverty,  gentleness  and 
humility;  as  we  should  expect,  both 
have  to  make  concessions,  the  war- 
rior and  the  noble  is  still  the  chief 
hero,  but  the  stem  aloofness  of  his 
character  is  softened;  it  is  his  pleas- 
ure rather  to  humble  himself  than  to 
be  exalted,  his  glory  lies  often  in  his 
self-abasement  So  we  get  the  knight 
of  chiyalry  who  fights  primarily  to 
succor  the  needy  and  distressed,  but, 
as  a  secondary  consideration,  for  the 
good  of  his  own  fair  fame.  The 
worldly  champion  of  the  Middle  Ages 
evolved  into  something  nearer  the  men 
of  modem  life  than  was  the  hero  of 
the  old  sagas.  The  outlines  are  the 
same,  but  the  accumulation  of  detail 
has  altered  his  appearance.  He  Is  still 
the  ideal,  still  the  aristocrat:  courage, 
truth  and  courtesy  are  still  the  chief 
tenets  of  his  life  creed,  but  his  first 
simplicity  Is  lost.  Till  now,  he  has 
appeared  only  in  his  relations  to  his 
fellow-man;  now,  at  last,  we  see  him 
In  bis  relations  to  woman.  8he  has 
entered  the  literary  Bden,  and   with 


her,  her  feminine  characteristic  of 
complexity.  Hitherto,  she  had  been  a 
far-off  vision  to  be  honored,  but  not 
approached;  an  intangible  power  for 
good  or  evil;  with  chivalry,  she  be- 
comes a  reality,  reverence  is  Intensi- 
fied into  love,  and  the  intricacies  of 
life  forthwith  follow.  We  get  none  of 
the  fierce,  half  repellent  passion,  the 
voluptuous  giving  way  to  pleasure 
which  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  Pro- 
vengal  singers,  but  we  get  elements; 
which  revolutionize  literature.  We  still 
see  the  hero  as  a  warrior,  a  friend  andl 
a  loyal  subject,  but  we  see  him  as  a 
lover  too,  and  even  his  heroism  can- 
not :^ave  him  from  the  consequences. 
English  restraint,  or,  if  you  will,  Eng- 
lish stolidity  holds  him  in  check, 
helped  by  the  quelling  power  of  the 
new  religion;  he  is  not  altogether 
abandoned  to  the  joys  of  love,  he  will 
lose  the  whole  world  for  it  and  con- 
sider it  well  lost,  but  not  his  own  soul; 
he  must  be  a  devout  Christian  as  well 
as  a  devout  lover.  But  In  spite  of 
this,  the  old  traditions  of  the  warrior, 
his  patient  silence  and  grim  control 
are  broken  down;  for  the  sake  of  his 
lady,  to  prove  himself  her  true  slave, 
he  may  show  the  whole  world  his  sor- 
rows, to  save  her  from  harm  he  may 
break  faith  with  his  friend,  be  false 
to  his  lord,  and,  if  not  vindicated,  he 
is  at  least  excused.  But  in  his  lady's 
service  he  must  give  no  sign  of  weari- 
ness, he  must  be  able  to  pine  through 
nights  of  sleeplessness  and  days  of 
sorrow,  and  to  dare  undaunted  all 
perils  of  peoples,  lands  and  monsters. 
It  is  the  motive  of  his  combat,  how- 
ever, which  marks,  perhaps  most 
strongly,  his  altered  attitude  towards 
life.  He  no  longer  fights  to  save  a 
nation  or  subdue  a  menacing  peril; 
whatever  his  avowed  Intentions  may 
be,  there  is  always  at  the  bottom  a 
certain  insoluble  basis  of  selfishness, 
and  he  fights  that  he  may  be  seen  of 
men — or  women — and,  being  seen,  ad- 
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mired.  It  Is  doubtless  natural  that 
the  hero  in  love  should  think  much  of 
himself,  of  the  impression  he  is  pro- 
ducing on  the  spectators,  but  while 
he  is  the  more  convincing  as  a  lover 
because  of  it,  he  is  less  genuinely  a 
hero.  Instead  of  accepting  life  as  it; 
comes,  and  living  through  dull  empty 
days  with  patience,  as  well  as  bat- 
tling through  times  of  danger  with 
valor,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  dis- 
play his  nobility,  and  seeks  an  occa- 
sion on  which  he  may  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage. It  is  the  glorification  of  the 
individual  that  is  craved,  and  as  a 
consequence  war  dwindles  into  the  sin- 
gle combat,  where  the  universal  gaze 
is  centred  on  the  champion;  .  so  the 
hero  gains  in  personal  importance 
while  he  loses  in  national  significance; 
he  is  no  longer  the  leader  of  men,  the 
deliverer  of  a  people;  he  fights  not  foi? 
bare  life  but  for  a  crown  of  laurels, 
braves  not  the  bitter  disfiguring  blows 
of  war  to  the  death;  but  the  regu- 
lated thrust  and  parry  of  a  pictur- 
esque sword  play.  In  the  early  poems 
of  Gawayn  the  Good,  in  Chaucer's 
romances,  in  the  later  work  of  Malory, 
we  find  the  same  motive,  the  same 
subtle  atmosphere  of  unreality  witll 
war  as  a  convention,  and  danger  as 
an  inevitable  make-believe. 

He  is  more  delicately  drawn,  this 
mediaeval  knight,  but  he  is  a  pictured 
ideal  still,  the  perfect  paladin;  it  la 
not  till  we  come  to  the  Elizabethan 
age  that  we  find  the  epic  type  over- 
thrown, and  the  more  realistic  hero 
taking  his  place.  It  was  the  drama 
which  brought  about  the  change;  it 
is  one  thing  to  read  of  the  ideal  de- 
scribed in  winged  words  of  power,  it 
is  quite  another  to  see  him  on  the 
stage;  in  the  fiesh,  perfection  ceases 
to  be  convincing,  and  seems  a  little 
too  good  to  be  true.  Also  it  removes 
all  possibility  of  tragedy  which  is  al- 
most invariably  the  outcome  of  a 
weakness  in  its  hero's  character.      So 


we  get  a  new  heroic  conception,  the 
real  man  of  everyday  life  placed  in 
circumstances  possible  to  anyone  yet 
invested  with  a  dignity  which  makes 
^im  akin  to  the  universal. 

Besides  the  tiifiuence  of  the  dra- 
matic form  itself  and  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  stage,  we  find  that  of  the  au- 
dience before  whom  the  hero  had  to 
appear;  the  knight  of  ancient  romance 
had  but  a  limited  public:  only  a  minor- 
ity of  the  people  could  read,  so  he 
was  created  for  the  minority:  he  was 
not  seen  of  the  multitude,  but  the 
dramatic  hero  undoubtedly  was.  The 
drama  was  more  popular  then  even 
than  now,  and  to  keep  its  popularity 
it  had  to  satisfy  the  public  demands 
and  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men;  there- 
fore we  find  the  hero  depending  on 
interest  rather  than  admiration  for 
his  success,  for  interest  is  less  a  mat- 
ter of  class  and  education  than  ad- 
miration. It  is  here,  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama,  that  we  first  get  the 
fictional  hero  no  longer  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  the  real  hero;  he  is  interest- 
ing because  of  what  he  is  rather  than 
what  he  does;  it  is  this  change  which 
makes  possible  the  great  dramatic 
masterpiece  of  Hamlet,  which  is  op- 
posed directly  in  its  weakness,  inde- 
cision and  inaction  to  the  old  heroic 
ideal:  a  character  which,  in  spite  of 
its  vacillation,  its  faults,  its  inability 
to  cope  with  the  situation,  never  loses 
its  fascination. 

Here  too,  going  still  further,  we 
find  the  hero  as  the  man  supreme  in 
evil;  hitherto,  his  good  deeds  have 
outweighed  his  evil  ones,  but  in  Rich- 
ard III.,  in  Macbeth,  in  Marlowe's 
Faustus  there  is  nothing  to  redeem, 
nothing  to  lessen  the  baseness  of  their 
crimes,  but  mixed  with  horror  at  the 
murder  is  a  sort  of  admiration  for 
the  murderer,  a  glamour  of  greatness 
and  supremacy.  In  its  most  pro- 
nounced   form,    we    have    personality 
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rather  than  worth  constituting  the 
man's  right  to  heroism;  the  heroic 
position  is  thrown  open  to  unnumbered 
men  to  whom  before  it  was  impene- 
trably dosed. 

The  average  Bllzabethan,  however, 
was  patriotic  as  well  as  imaginative, 
and  he  asked  for  a  hero  who  would 
satisfy  both  these  sides  of  his  nature; 
thus  it  is  that  we  get  conceived  the 
great  titanic  hero  of  the  tragedians 
whose  fate  is  so  often  connected  with 
that  of  the  nation.  With  Hamlet's 
death  closes  the  old  era  of  Danish 
history,  with  the  fall  of  Lear  comes 
a  new  epoc  in  the  government  of 
Britain,  and  in  the  series  of  Shakes- 
peare's great  historical  plays,  the 
king,  besides  his  personal  significance, 
stands  for  England  itself,  welding  the 
separate  dramas  into  one  great  na- 
tional epic  as  magnificent  and  im- 
pressive as  the  Iliad  or  the  ^neld. 

Besides  these  intensely  human  men 
of  the  drama,  the  old  world  knights 
of  Sidney's  "Arcadia,"  with  their 
idyllic  courtesy  and  gilded  valor  seem 
unreal  and  dreamlike,  while  still  more 
unsatisfactory  are  the  allegorical 
champions  of  the  "Faerie  Queene," 
who,  trying  to  be  men  and  personified 
virtues  at  the  same  time,  are,  natur- 
ally enough,  very  bad  specimens  of 
either.  It  is  difllcult  to  believe  that 
they  are  the  creation  6t  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  but  fortunately  both 
Sidney  and  Spenser  were  wise  enough 
to  make  a  fairyland  for  them  to  live 
In,  and  even  now  the  knight  of  fairy- 
land may  attain  perfection  and  un- 
natural picturesqueness  without  arous- 
ing envy  or  disbelief.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  that  he  is  banished 
from  every  other  country,  from  every 
region  of  reality,  never  again  to  make 
his  appearance  there  without  the 
Jeers  and  contempt  of  a  bored  and  in- 
credulous public;  the  laws  of  literary 
development  are  unalterable,  they  al- 
low no  going  back,  no  re-crossing,  of 


that  Rubicon  which,  so  slight  a  stream 
at  its  first  passing,  becomes  thereafter 
a  barrier  not  to  be  destroyed. 

At  the  very  heroic  antipodes  of  the 
Spenserian  knights  were  the  adven- 
turers in  the  so-called  Picaresque 
novels  written  about  this  time,  oi; 
which  Nash's  "Jack  Wilton"  is  thq 
most  famous;  they  were  roistering 
wild  soldiers  or  travellers,  who  spent 
their  time  in  impossible  and  carelesij 
escapades.  Here  comes  In  the  hero 
of  low  birth,  who  was  still  excluded 
In  most  cases  from  the  heroic  position, 
for  the  drama,  revolutionary  as  re- 
gards character  is  conservative  as  re- 
gards rank,  and  still  keeps  the  aristo- 
cratic convention;  Hamlet  is  prince 
of  Denmark,  Macbeth  thane  of  Olamis. 
Even  in  comedy  the  heroes  are  nobles 
—Orlando,  Benedick,  Petruchio— men 
about  court  with  a  recognized  position 
and  an  ancestral  tradition. 

This  low-bom  hero  had  appeared  oc- 
casionally in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the 
popular  tales  and  ballads,  and  was 
rather  a  favorite  with  Ohaucer,  but  he 
assumes  greater  Importance  now. 
though  in  truth,  he  neither  is,  nor  is 
meant  to  be,  heroic;  his  adventures, 
not  himself,  are  the  Important  part 
of  the  story,  and  where  his  character 
is  emphasized,  it  is  chiefiy  as  a  buf- 
foon or  man  of  wit;  Shakespeare  used 
him  to  amuse  the  groundlings,  as  a 
foil  to  his  other  characters;  neverthe- 
less, he  is  not  ignored  as  in  the  days 
of  the  warrior  hero;  he  Is  allowed  hisi 
place,  though  he  has  to  wear  cap  and 
bells  to  obtain  it. 

The  Elizabethan  hero  Id  his  great- 
ness and  magnificence  was  perhaps  as 
much  the  product  of  the  age  as  the 
creation  of  the  author,  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  nation's  enthusiasm, 
patriotism  and  adventurous  spirit,  so 
that,  with  the  decay  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  comes  the  deterioration  of  the 
hero;  he  weakens  perceptibly  in  the 
days  of  the  decadent  drama;    up  till 
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now  he  had  kept  his  ancient  strength, 
evil  he  had  been  but  mighty,  great  in 
failure  as  in  success.  But  man,  fic- 
tional as  well  as  real,  is  made  in  his 
creator's  image,  and  if  his  creator  be 
but  a  poor  sort  of  god,  he  will  be  but 
a  sorry  man. 

The  late  Elizabethans  had  lost  that 
feeling  of  national  unity  which  made 
their  fathers  know  themselves  as 
parts  of  a  great  whole,  they  were 
drifting  away  into  the  weakness  of 
egoism  and  isolation;  prosperity  and 
security  had  brought  with  them  lux- 
ury and  either  a  weakening  or  per- 
version of  energy.  The  hero  of  their 
tragedies  was  heroic,  not  from  actioni 
or  character,  but  from  situation;  he 
is  great  because  he  has  greatness 
thrust  upon  him;  he  fills  the  heroic 
niche  set  apart  for  hiuL  The  only  sit- 
uation considered  heroic  then  was  that 
of  the  faithless  or  forsaken  lover,  who 
did  not  bear  his  sorrows  with  the 
stem  self-control  of  the  old  English, 
or  the  despairing  misery  of  the 
mediceval  knight,  but  who  brought  al- 
ways in  the  train  of  his  woes  the 
greater  evils  of  battle,  murder  and 
sudden  death.  We  have  a  man  capa- 
ble of  feeling  and  of  action,  but  lack- 
ing the  greater  strength  required  to 
resist  and  control  both;  he  is  ruined 
by  impulses  which  he  cannot  govern. 
Only  too  clearly,  at  this  period,  he  be- 
gins to  lose  his  importance,  no  longer 
is  he  the  chief  interest  At  the  begin- 
ning of  fiction,  it  was  the  great  hero 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  saga,  an 
great  achievements  were  attributed  to 
him  so  magical  was  the  power  of  his 
name,  but  now  on  the  contrary  the  in- 
dividual is  made  to  fit  the  circum- 
stances; any  and  every  man  is  forced 
into  the  great  situation,  to  stand  or 
fall  there  as  he  may. 

There  is  a  grandeur  of  fierce,  at 
times  almost  repellent,  passion  over- 
shadowing this  weakened  hero  at 
first;  the  rainbow  hues  of  some  of  the 


most  brilliant  writing  in  the  English 
drama  are  woven  round  him,  invest- 
ing him  in  a  borrowed  glory,  which  all 
too  soon  we  recognize  as  not  his  own; 
but  gradually  he  loses  his  splendor  and 
great  consequence,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  of  a  shadow  limping  far  be- 
hind the  former  substance.  So  he 
dwindles,  till,  with  the  merging  of 
drama  Into  masque  and  pastoral,  he 
becomes  a  mere  puppet  and  stage 
property  walking  amidst  cardboard 
scenery  with  whose  artificiality  he  fits 
in  only  too  well. 

Beside  this  merely  degenerating 
tendency,  there  arose  at  the  time  an 
opposing  force  to  all  things  literary 
which  were  written  for  pleasure  and 
not  for  profit;  the  Puritans,  with  their 
hatred  of  the  world,  condemned  first 
of  all  the  stage,  and  then  all  non* 
religious  writings,  so  the  hero  for  a 
while  perished.  The  great  civil  war 
being  waged  at  the  time  between  the 
various  branches  of  the  church  mili- 
tant found  its  way  into  literature,  and 
almost  the  only  publications  were  con- 
troversial pamphlets,  where,  instead 
of  exalting  a  hero,  the  author  abused 
his  enemies.  Then  came  the  period 
when  the  pen,  for  all  its  boasted  su- 
periority, was  foxmd  to  be  inferior  to 
the  sword  as  an  argumentative  force, 
and  England  gave  itself  up  to 
marching  and  counter-marching,  bat- 
tles and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war. 

Not  very  long  after  peace  came  the 
Restoration,  and  with  the  Restoration 
came  a  reaction  from  Puritanism. 
Not  its  destruction,  however,  for  thel 
Puritan  writings  and  the  Puritan) 
ideal  still  remained;  once  more,  as  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  world  and  the 
Church  mutually  despised,  mutually 
shunned  one  another;  what  one  held 
valuable  the  other  scorned.  The  courl^ 
had  a  society  and  literature  of  its 
own,  a  literature  written  only  for  its 
own  pleasure,  and  limited  therefore  to 
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the  capacity  and  the  Ideals  of  the 
court;  then  society  looked,  as  it  is  al- 
wa3r8  apt  to  look,  upon  the  outward 
appearance,  and  demanded  a  hero 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  In  the  restora- 
tion drama  they  got  what  they  wanted, 
one  mighty,  valiant,  conspicuous, 
speaking  and  acting  always  for  effect, 
yet  at  heart  too  often  a  villain  and  a 
coward,  In  action  despising  virtue, 
while  in  words  he  extolled  it,  but  to 
the  audience  of  his  day  in  every  way 
admirable,  satisfactory  and  heroic. 

Here  at  the  beginning  of  the  18tl^ 
century  when  life  was  essentially  arti- 
ficial, we  get  what  would  have  been 
impossible  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  the 
conventional  hero  on  the  stage,  where 
he  stands  before  the  audience  in  the 
studied  poses  they  so  much  admired. 
The  real  hero  had  practically  disap- 
peared; men  had  lost  their  imagina- 
tion and  their  power  of  appreciation; 
they  had  separated  reason  from  senti- 
ment, and  banished  the  latter  from 
their  lives.  This  was  fatal  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  hero  who  is  created  to 
arouse  feeling  and  depends  for  his 
very  life  upon  enthusiasm;  when  it 
disappears  he  also  has  to  go. 

In  this  new  age  of  flippancy,  it  was 
the  Puritans  who  saved  from  destruc- 
tion the  old  tradition  of  heroism;  they 
still  kept  a  fervor  which  the  court 
took  for  fanaticism,  a  seriousness 
which  it  confounded  with  dullness. 
They  had  been  comparatively  silent 
daring  their  brief  supremacy,  but 
when  their  enemies  triumphed  their 
voice  was  heard,  strangely  dissonant 
among  the  clamor  of  cavalier  tongues. 

Neither  blindness  nor  persecution 
could  crush  Hilton's  genius;  he  never 
lost  his  passionate  sense  of  dignity 
of  man,  and,  in  the  age  of  "Hudibras" 
created  Adam  the  devout,  the  deep 
thinking:  his  titanic  Satan:  his  Sam- 
son Agonistes.  One  other  great  char- 
acter we  have,  that  of  Christian  In 
the  "Pilgrim's  Progress";    Bunyan,  a 
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true  Puritan,  recognized  no  rank  or 
place,  no  claim  to  superiority  save 
virtue,  so  we  find  in  Christian  thei 
first  real  hero  of  low  estate.  Allegori- 
cal though  he  is,  he  is  still  human  and) 
arouses  sympathy  inasmuch  as  he  iq 
typical  of  mankind,  his  Journey  the 
type  of  every  man's  journey  through 
life,  whatever  his  conception  of  the 
Celestial  City.  Bunyan  had  realized 
that  the  great  facts  of  life  are  the 
same  for  all  classes  and  all  ranks,  and 
the  very  simplicity  of  his  hero  invests 
him  with  a  certain  dignity;  he  shows 
the  innate  nobility  of  man  unaccom- 
panied by  any  halo  of  pomp  and  glory. 
These  are,  however,  but  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  for,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  limited  literary  society  of 
the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eight- 
eenth centuries  consisted  only  of  wits 
and  politicians;  their  world  was 
bounded  geographically  by  the  suburbs 
of  London,  ideally  by  the  success  oi; 
their  party  and  the  annihilation  of 
their  enemies  in  the  government  They 
were  Interested  only  in  themselves, 
and  they  were  not  heroic,  they  were 
practical  and  setC-satisfied,  they 
laughed  at  the  follies  of  others,  but 
only  admired  themselves.  So  we  get 
the  days  of  the  great  satires,  when 
the  heroism  of  man  is  derided  and  his 
ideals  laughed  to  scorn;  we  get  the 
Epistles  of  Pope,  and  the  Gulliver  of 
Swift.  They  wanted  neither  passion 
nor  emotion,  tragedy  nor  romance,  all 
they  wanted  was  to  be  amused;  the 
supreme  object  of  existence  was  to 
escape  being  bored,  and  it  required  a 
brilliant  wit  to  attain  it,  a  very  ridic- 
ulous buffoon  on  which  to  expend  one's 
humor.  Satire  creeps  in  everywhere, 
in  consequence;  chiefly,  and  most 
amusing,  satire  on  individuals  they 
could  recognize  or  guess  at  (for  they 
liked  a  touch  of  pointed  personal  at- 
tack to  add  zest  to  the  more  general 
application),  which  appears  in  politi- 
cal poems,  essays  and  the  drama.  But 
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the  more  far-seeing  and  less  person- 
ally bitter  used  a  more  universal,  and« 
at  this  far  distance,  more  amusing 
form:  that  humorous  treatment  of  so- 
ciety that  we  get  to  perfection  in' 
Fielding's  novels  and  the  Ooverlej^ 
papers  of  Addison. 

If  the  majority  of  writers,  however, 
had  reason  without  sentiment,  it  is 
only  to  be  expected  that  a  few  should 
represent  the  other  extreme,  and  have 
sentiment  untempered  by  reason. 
Richardson  was  one  of  these,  and  he 
created  for  his  novels  a  new  hero, 
the  sentimental,  immaculate  gentle- 
man who  became  so  popular.  In  "Sir 
Charles  Orandison"  we  get  him 
described  in  every  inch  of  his  bland 
and  beruffled  beauty;  his  morals,  hla 
manners  and  his  dress  are  all  perfect^ 
his  discourses  eminently  proper,  and 
tinged  with  decent  rhapsodies  at  the 
moment  that  decorum  dictates.  His 
actions  are  uniformly  admirable,  and 
to  Richardson's  select  following  he  was 
probably  in  every  way  satisfactory, 
but  to  the  modem  reader  he  is  ridic- 
ulous to  excess,  more  mirth-provoking, 
perhaps,  in  his  absolute  unconscious- 
ness of  his  own  foUy  than  any  other 
creation  of  eighteenth-century  wit 

He  lingers  on,  with  modifications,  lu 
Miss  Bumey's  "Evelina,"  and  has,  in 
spite  of  his  obvious  artificiality,  a  sort 
of  flowered  silk  fascination  whichj 
keeps  him  from  oblivion.  He  is  inter- 
esting, too,  as  the  last  of  the  old  con- 
ventional heroes,  for  with  the  nine- 
teenth century  comes  another  change 
in  the  heroic  conception.  The  Revolu-» 
tion.  if  it  did  not  bring  the  new  heaven 
and  new  earth  it  promised,  brought  at 
least  a  new  hero;  it  aroused  imagina- 
tion, fostered  independence  of  thought, 
80  that  poets  and  novelists,  casting 
away  the  old  traditions  and  conven- 
tions, each  chose  the  hero  that  pleased 
him  best. 

Wordsworth,  with  his  passion  for 
the  real  man  beneath  the  outer  huskr 


found  him  most  easily  among  those 
people  who  were  least  subject  to  the 
words  of  artificial  society;  he  gives 
us  the  hero  of  poverty  and  obscurity, 
the  wandering  pedlar  in  the  "Excur- 
sion," the  leech-gatherer,  the  shepherd, 
anyone  whose  character  is  influenced 
and  ennobled  by  constant  intercourse 
with  nature;  the  hero  is  not  a  man  of 
action  to  him,  rather  he  who  "makes 
his  moral  being  his  flrst  care."  Shel- 
ley's hero  is  the  ideal  rather  than 
the  real,  the  embodiment  of  all  his  as- 
pirations, the  fulfilment  of  all  his 
dreams;  he  is  best  shown,  perhaps,  in 
Prometheus,  who  endures  unnumbered 
years  of  torture  to  save  mankind,  who 
never  falters  once  in  his  resolve;  his 
hero  is  the  man  who,  by  setting  him- 
self free  from  every  desire  or  fear  in 
this  life,  gains  the  only  true  liberty. 

In  Keats  and  Coleridge  we  find  the 
old  mediaeval  hero  once  more,  the 
armored  knight  of  chivalry,  but  he  has 
lost  his  conventionality,  he  has  lost  also 
the  naive  simplicity  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  he  is  modem  in  his  intricacy 
and  his  complex  thoughts;  they  have 
succeeded  in  showing  that  human 
nature  can  be  the  same  in  helm  and 
coat  of  mail  as  in  the  more  unpictur- 
esque  garments  of  modem  life.  In 
Byron  we  get,  perhaps,  the  most  pro- 
nounced example  of  the  individual 
point  of  view  as  regards  heroism;  with 
him,  the  hero  is  always  Byron,  a  man 
of  violent  action  but  still  more  violent 
feeling,  pessimistic,  vindictive;  in  pro- 
portion as  we  admire  Byron,  we  ad- 
mire his  hero. 

By  this  time  the  real  and  the^flc-j 
tional  hero  have  drifted  far  apart,  the) 
one  depending  on  greatness,  the  othei' 
on  personal  interest;  it  is  this  fact, 
that  personal  interest  makes  the  flc- 
tional  hero,  which  causes  the  difficulty 
of  determining  who  is  the  hero  in 
Scott's  novels;  it  is  easy  enough  to 
see  who  is  meant  to  be  the  hero,  he 
has  all  the  badges  of  his  position,  the 
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rich  array  and  the  valorous  deeds,  but 
as  regards  character,  he  is  a  merei 
nonentity,  a  man  who  would  not  havei 
deceived  anyone  but  the  utterly  siUyl 
heroine  Into  thinking  him  heroic;  the 
interesting  people  are  the  so-called  un-* 
important  ones,  the  old  country  men 
and  women,  the  comic  interludes  in 
the  set  romance  of  the  plot:  no  early 
writer  would  have  left  such  an  am- 
biguity for  a  moment;  the  hero  in 
early  days  stood  supreme. 

In  Jane  Austen  his  position  is  more 
marked,  he  is  always,  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  man  of  first  interest  in  the 
small  circle  she  describes;  the  only 
possible  man  as  a  rule,  who  can  marry 
the  heroine,  which  of  course  constin 
tutes  the  chief  duty  of  the  hero.  The 
other  characters  are  always  either  evil 
at  heart  or  intolerable  in  manner,  as 
In  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  Wickham 
has  a  handsome  person  and  engaging 
manners,  in  fact  'looks  quite  the  gen- 
tleman," but  is  wild,  extravagant  and 
faithless,  Mr.  Collins  has  doubtless  ex- 
cellent qualities,  but  his  appearance  is 
clumsy  and  his  manners  still  more  so; 
it  is  only  Mr.  Darcy  who  unites  virtue 
with  elegance. 

So  the  heroic  circle  widens,  until 
^Ith  the  later  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries,  the  hero  has  be- 
come merely  the  man  an  author 
chooses  to  write  about,  his  creator 
makes  him  interesting,  invests  him 
with  Importance,  but  he  is  no  heroic 
character  necessarily;  he  is  human, 
subtle,  perhaps  attractive,  sometimes 
he  is  even  noble,  but  he  holds  our  at- 
tention because  of  his  nearness  to  us, 
rather  than  by  his  distance  from  us; 
he  is  a  man  one  might  meet  anywhere, 
at  any  time,  and  we  find  his  faults 
and  peculiarities  in  ourselves — or  ouii 
neighbors,  which  is  perhaps  the  more 
acceptable.  In  any  case,  admiration 
and  awe  are  replaced  by  intimatd 
knowledge,  and  we  feel  that  we  might 
even  be  heroes  ourselves,  so  that  we 


V 


are  perhaps  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  sinning  hero  of  to-day  than  with 
the  perfect  Ideal  warrior  of  olden  days. 

Following  Wordsworth's  example, 
the  modem  author  finds  his  hero  tn 
any  rank  of  life,  the  old  aristocratio 
ideal  is  done  away  with;  the  hero, 
even  the  noble,  valiant,  unblameable 
hero,  may  Just  as  well  be  a  grocer  as 
an  earl;  so  far  we  have  advanced,  we 
realize  that  heroism  has  nothing  to  do 
with  wealth  or  position,  but  neither  do 
we  make  heroism  the  strenuous 
hardly-achieved  matter  it  used  to  be. 
In  the  present  day,  in  novels  of  what 
one  may  term  the  baser  sort,  heroes 
fall  broadly  into  two  classes,  and  are 
always  quite  recognizable;  there  is 
the  man  with  the  sensitive  poetic  face 
and  the  dreamy  dark  eyes  who  thinks 
things  indescribable,  or  the  man  with 
the  broad  shoulders  and  clear-cut  chin 
who  does  things  unbelievable;  the 
man  of  meditation  or  the  man  of  ac- 
tion. So  far,  so  good;  but  the  medi- 
tations are  generally  unhealthy  and 
lead  to  nothing,  the  actions  are  often 
inexcusable,  bringing  with  them  an  un- 
deserved success;  the  hero  is  easy 
enough  to  discover,  but  the  heroism  is 
more  difficult  to  find;  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  mental  consumptive  on 
the  one  hand,  on  the  other  by  an  un- 
scrupulous adventurer. 

Higher  in  the  literary  scale  we  find 
a  hero  more  entrancing,  though  per- 
haps no  nobler;  he  is  still  the  man 
faulty  in  deed,  unregenerate  of  heart, 
sometimes  even  base  of  motive.  Un- 
der all  guises  and  by  countless 
methods  he  is  presented  to  us,  envel- 
oped in  the  swirling  bewildering 
clouds  of  enigmatic  fine  writing, 
thrust  forward  by  brilliant  epigram, 
revealed  suddenly  by  the  lightning 
flash  of  vivid  description,  felt  rather 
than  seen  in  sudden  silences  which 
speak  of  hidden  strength;  on  all  sides 
we  see  him,  from  all  points  of  view, 
a  fellow  wanderer  among  the  pitfalls 
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of  human  life.  No  longer  is  he  made 
the  author's  "great  example"  as  well 
as  his  theme,  for  the  author's  motive 
has  changed,  he  has  ceased  to  demand 
the  superlative,  all  he  asks  is  the  reaL 
Man  has  grown  more  introspective 
with  each  succeeding  century,  till  the 
most  interesting  problem  he  has  to 
solve  is  that  of  himself.  In  nearly 
every  modem  novel  we  get  a  fresh  at- 
tempt at  a  solution;  humanity,  the 
permanent,  the  unalterable,  the  same 
in  every  age,  yet  different  in  every  In- 

Tbe  Dablin  Rerlew. 


dividual,  baffles  us  still.  Neither 
physiology  nor  psychology  can  explain 
it,  nor  offer  an  adequate  reason  for 
its  thoughts  and  feelings;  strangely 
enduring,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
strangely  elusive  and  subtle;  fugitive 
at  every  approach  of  scientific  in- 
quiry. Confronted  thus  by  the  eternal 
riddle  of  man  as  he  is,  alluringly  im- 
perfect, the  author  of  to-day  has 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  study 
that  far  off  scarce  possible  problem, 
man  as  he  should  be. 

E,  G,  Moore. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  ARDEN. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
"Hannah's    very    sorry    Indeed    for 
you,"  Allen  told  me. 

"Oh,  Allen,  you  oughtn't  to,"  ob- 
jected Murray. 

"But  I  ought  Of  course  I  ought. 
Why,  she  meant  me  to  tell  him.  She 
even  said  she  meant  me  to." 

Murray  was  sure  that  this  could  not 
be  so. 

"But  she  did.  She  said  she  was 
sorry  for  him  things  being  what  they 
were,  and  she  didn't  care  who  knew 
it  So  she  must  have  meant  me  to 
tell  him." 

"But  why  is  Hannah  sorrowing  for 
me?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  she  said  anyone  would  be 
sorry  for  a  young  gentleman  like  you," 
he  assured  me.  "And  that  it  was 
enough  to  break  a  body's  heart.  A 
body  must  have  a  heart,  you  know," 
he  added  vaguely. 

"I  don't  think  my  heart's  breaking," 
I  said.    "Why  is  Hannah's?" 

"It  isn't.  That  isn't  what  she  said. 
She  didn't  say  her  heart  was  break- 
ing. She  said  it  was  enough  to  break 
a  body's  heart.  Hannah  isn't  a  body. 
She's  a  person." 

"Well,  what  is  it  that's  enough  to 
break  a  body's  heart,  then?" 


"Why,  things  being  what  they  are. 
That's  what  she  said." 

"But  what  things?" 

"Why,  what  you've  had  to  put  up 
with.  She  said  it  was  dreadful  to 
think  of  anybody  going  on  building  on 
a  thing  like  that,  and  then  being  all  of 
a  sudden  thrown  to  the  ground." 

"No,  Allen.  She  didn't  say  him 
thrown  to  the  ground.  She  said  his 
hopes  dashed  to  the  ground." 

"My  hopes?" 

"What  you  came  down  here  for.  She 
said  she  could  see  how  it  was  all 
along,  only  those  it  had  most  to  do 
with  never  seemed  to  know  what  lies 
before  them." 

"I  suppose  I'm  one  of  those  it  has 
most  to  do  with?" 

"She  didn't  say  that  She  said  it 
was  awful  to  think  of  a  person  want- 
ing to  torment  another  person  like 
that,  and  she  was  sure  when  she  was 
a  young  girl  such  a  thing  never  en- 
tered her  head.  And  Drucie  said  ah 
well  people  were  different" 

"Oh,  then  Hannah  was  telling  all 
these  things  to  Mrs.  Drury,  not  to 
you?" 

"Of  course  she  was.  Why,  I  was  in 
bed.    She  didn't  know  I  could  hear." 

"But  then,  we  oughtn't  to  be  talking 
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about  wbat  you  weren't  meant  to 
hear." 

*'Thars  what  I  teU  him,"  said  Mur- 
ray. "Only  he  does,  you  see." 

"But  she  said  she  didn't  care  who 
heard  it,"  argued  Allen. 

"Yes,  and  that's  Just  It  You  see, 
she,  that's  Hannah,  comes  in  to  talk, 
and  then  the  door's  open,  and  of 
course  we  can  hear  everything  they 
say,  and  then  they  think  we're  asleep 
while  we  can't  help  listening.  Or  else 
someone  says  the  children  are  awake, 
or  Drucie  nods  at  the  door,  because 
I've  seen  her,  and  then  they  talk  in  a 
different  sort  of  way,  or  soft  at  first 
and  then  loud  afterwards.  Or  Hannah 
talks  about  people  and  you  wonder 
who  they  are  because  she  doesn't  say; 
she  keeps  on  saying  'naming  no 
names'  or  'walls  have  ears  we  know,' 
and  that  means  she  doesn't  want  us  to 
know  what  she's  saying." 

"Yes,  and  Murray  always  says  he 
knows  who  they're  talking  about,  even 
when  it's  only  what  he  says  to  her  or 
she  says  to  him,  and  things  like  that" 

"But  I  do.  I  always  do  know  who 
It  is.  It's  everybody,  almost  Some- 
times it's  James  and  sometimes  it's 
Mrs.  Fairbank,  that's  his  wife,  and 
sometimes  it's  Mrs.  Band,  and  Miss 
Lovejoy,  and  often  it's  you  and  Dacia, 
and  oh,  yes,  there's  one  I  don't  know, 
because  they  Just  call  him  the  cap- 
tain, and  I  don't  know  who  that  is." 

"And  all  this  is  naming  no  names, 
is  it?" 

"Yes.  That's  Just  the  worst  of  it 
They  will  go  on,  you  know,  and  some- 
times I  try  not  to  listen,  and  sometimes 
I  say  to  myself  I  must  Just  listen  so 
as  to  know  who  it  is,  and  then  I'll  go 
to  sleep,  only  generally  I  know  at  once. 
You  see,  I  hear  them  talking  every 
night  because  I  can't  always  go  to 
sleep  quickly.  Allen,  you  know,  often 
goes  to  sleep  the  moment  he's  in  bed." 

"As  if  I  went  to  sleep  the  moment 
I  was  in  bed!"  put  in  Allen.     "Why, 


often   I   hardly  go   to   sleep   at   alL" 

"Well,  you're  simply  always  asleep 
when  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Because 
don't  you  remember  that  night  when 
I  asked  you  should  I  shout  the  name 
out  loud?  No,  of  course  you  don't  re- 
member, because  you  were  fast 
asleep." 

"Why  did  you  want  to  shout  the 
name  out  loud?"  I  asked. 

"Because — oh,  well,  because  it  was 
one  of  those  awful  times  when  they 
will  talk  about  people's  young  men — 
Alice's,  you  know,  and  Maggie's,  that's 
a  kitchen  maid  we  had  only  she's 
gone  because  she  couldn't  get  up  in 
the  morning,  and  Eliza's,  and  the  one 
Jane  began  to  have  only  Drucie  told 
her  she  mightn't  and — ^well,  they  were 
talking  about  Eliza's  new  one,  and 
they  said  a  lot  of  things  about  him, 
and  of  course  I  knew  it  was  the  post* 
man  because  he  didn't  see  me  one  day 
when  he  brought  the  letters,  and  so 
when  Hannah  said  'Walls  have  ears 
we  know'  I  said  to  Allen,  shall  I  yell 
out,  and  then  he  was  asleep,  so  I 
shouted  out  'It's  Luff  the  postman 
you're  talking  about,'  and  Hannah 
said  Lor  how  the  boy  had  made  her 
jump.  And  even  when  I  shouted  that 
out  loud  it  didn't  wake  Allen,  so  that'll 
show  you  how  fast  asleep  he  goes." 

"I  tell  you  I  don't  go  fast  asleep," 
protested  Allen. 

"But  you  do,  Allen.  Why,  you 
haven't  been  awake  when  I've  wanted 
to  speak  to  you  for  I  simply  don't 
know  how  long,  except  last  night 
Last  night  you  were  awake  while  they 
were  talking  about  Dacia  and  Mr. 
Markwick,  but  you  went  to  sleep  al- 
most in  a  minute,  because " 

"Talking  about  Dacia?"  interrupted 
Allen.  "When  were  they  talking 
about  Dacia?  Of  course  they  weren't. 
Hannah  was  talking  about  Mr.  Mark- 
wick, and  how  she  was  sorry  for  him, 
and  what  he'd  had  to  put  up  with, 
and  all  what  I've  told  you.    She  didn't 
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talk  about  Dacla.  She  never  even 
mentioned  her  name.  Certainly  she 
didn't  talk  about  Dacia." 

"Oh,  Allen,  you  kre  difficult  to  ex- 
plain things  to.  Don't  you  see?  Don't 
you  understand  when  she  said  about 
what  he  came  down  here  for,  and  about 
a  person  tormenting  another  person, 
and  when  she  was  a  young  girl  and  all 
that,  don't  you  understand  how  she 
meant  to  say,  only  she  didn't  say  be- 
cause she'd  said  naming  no  names — 
Oh,  I  simply  can't  explain  it  to  you. 
You're  really  too  young  to  under- 
stand." 

"I  tell  you  I'm  not  really  too  young. 
You're  always  saying  I'm  young," 
protested  Allen  indignantly. 

"Well,  anyhow,  you  haven't  heard 
the  other  times  when  they  were  talk- 
ing about  Mr.  Markwick  and  Dacia, 
so  you  couldn't  understand  it  all  what- 
ever happened.  Why,  you  don't  even 
know  about  the  time  when — Oh, 
Allen,"  Murray  broke  off,  "you  are 
dreadful.  You're  always  making  me 
say  things — I  mean,  you  don't  ex- 
actly make  me  say  them,  only  I  have 
to  say  them  because  you  don't  under- 
stand, and  then  I  try  to  explain,  and 
I  never  meant  to  be  talking  to  you  like 
this,"  he  added,  turning  to  me  rather 
helplessly,  "only  it's  always  like  that 
when  I  try  to  begin  explaining  to 
Allen,  everything  gets  worse  and 
worse  and  all  in  a  muddle." 

There  was  no  need  of  an  explana- 
tion. I  did  not  know  that  it  had  all 
been  quite  so  plain  to  other  people,  that 
was  alL  But  it  was  Just  that  explana- 
tion given  by  Murray  to  Allen,  and  the 
realization  that  there  were  a  dozen 
other  people  who  knew  as  well  as  I 
knew  how  it  had  begun,  and  knew 
better  than  I  how  it  was  to  end,  that 
made  it  the  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand precisely  what  was  meant  by  a 
letter  which  I  had  received  that  morn- 
ing from  Dacla  herself,  yachting  off 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland.      I  must 


have  read  it  a  dozen  times;  I  pulled 
it  out  of  my  pocket  and  read  it  through 
again. 

S.Y.  Speranza. 
Friday. 
Roderick  has  asked  me  to  send  you 
a  message,  so  I  am  Just  writing  this 
little  letter  as  I  always  think  it  saves 
time  to  write  at  once,  don't  you?  He 
asked  me  to  write  you  a  line  some 
time  ago  soon  after  we  had  started, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  forgot  You 
know  I  hardly  ever  do  write  letters, 
and  if  it  hadn't  been  that  I  was  think- 
ing of  you  when  we  were  shooting  yes- 
terday, I  expect  I  should  have  forgot- 
ten altogether  and  then  what  would 
have  happened?  You  know  what  Rod- 
erick is  if  you  don't  do  what  he  tells 
you,  you  may  be  quite  sure  you'll  be 
served  out  in  the  end.  We  had  a 
splendid  day  yesterday  on  the  moor 
and  got  eighty  brace.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  seen  grouse,  much  less 
shot  them,  so  you  can  imagine  what  it 
meant  to  me,  and  in  the  evening  we 
had  a  birthday  party;  you  know  we 
have  a  birthday  party  every  week. 
Well,  I  mean,  it  isn't  really  a  birthday 
party  because  none  of  us  were  bom  in 
August,  but  we  Just  have  a  party,  so 
it  comes  to  the  same,  and  last  night 
it  was  my  birthday,  which  was  quite 
the  best  of  all  we  have  had,  and 
fancy!  Mr.  Dick  Jenkinson  had  sent 
all  the  way  up  to  London  specially  to 
get  me  some  white  heather,  think  of 
it!  and  as  there  was  plenty  of  it  on 
the  moor  that  made  it  rather  awk- 
ward, particularly  as  I  didn't  see  it 
till  the  party  was  over.  We  are  start- 
ing back  on  our  homeward  voyage  in 
about  a  fortnight's  time,  but  I  don't 
expect  we  shall  be  back  at  Parson's 
Hanger  till  the  middle  of  September, 
and  that  reminds  me  Roderick's  mes- 
sage to  you  is,  will  you  come  and 
shoot  with  him  on  September  22nd, 
which  is  a  Saturday,  as  I  told  him 
you  could  only  get  off  for  week  ends, 
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80  will  you  let  him  know,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  won't  yon  come  and 
stay  the  night  before  with  ns,  only 
perhaps  you  cant  get  off  from  that 
Mr.  Bellinger.  Roderick  asked  me  to 
send  you  a  little  formal  note,  so  I  Just 
write  in  haste 

Daoia. 

P.S.  Captain  Forbes  is  the  other 
gon  on  the  22nd. 

That  was  the  letter;  and  having 
read  it  through  once,  I  read  the  post- 
script over  and  over  again. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  mid- 
September,  and  hot  sunlight  lay  over 
the  country-side.  Yesterday  the  hum 
of  the  threshing  machine  at  the  farm 
had  quickened  and  died  down  again 
in  a  fluctuant  wind;  to-day  the  silence 
of  the  fields  and  garden  was  broken 
only  by  the  autumn  carol  of  the  robin. 
The  two  boys  had  set  off  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  to  inspect  a  new  addition  to 
their  captives  in  the  tank  in  the  form 
of  a  gold-fish  presented  by  Mr.  George 
Tidy,  landlord  of  the  Feathers  inn;  and 
Peggy  and  I  stood  by  the  long  flower- 
border  opposite  the  house,  watching 
the  peacock  and  red-admiral  butter- 
flies f^umlng  their  wings  over  the 
white  phloxes.  The  air  was  full  of 
the  musky  scents  of  autumn;  the 
robin's  song  came  with  an  oddly  plain- 
tive trill  through  the  quiet 

"You  know,  I  can't  realize  it  in  the 
least,"  said  Peggy. 

**The  boys  going  to  school?  No," 
I  said,  "I  know.    But " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  it's  best  I  know 
ifs  the  right  thing  to  do.  Of  course 
it  was  time  for  Murray  to  go,  and  you 
couldn't  separate  the  two  boysj 
Allen's  never  been  away  from  Mur- 
ray even  for  a  night,  and  he  wouldn't 
understand  it  Still,  eight  does  seem 
very  young,"  meditated  Peggy. 

"He'll  be  nine  in   October,"   I  told 


her.  "There's  Just  a  year  between 
them,  isn't  there?" 

"And  Murray  will  be  ten.  I  can't 
realize  that,  either.  It  seems  only  thQ 
other  day  he  wasn't  any  bigger  than 
John,  and  I  used  to  be  allowed  to 
push  him  in  his  perambulator.  And 
now  he's  actually  going  to  school.  It's 
actually  come  to  the  time  I've  been 
thinking  about  for  years.  To-day  it's 
really  the  last  Sunday  before  they  go 
to  school,  and  next  Sunday  they  won't 
be  here.  I  can't  realize  it  the  least 
bit,"  said  Peggy. 

We  turned  down  a  path  behind  the 
border  where  the  dahlias  hung  their 
red  and  orange  lamps;  a  puff  of  wind 
swung  them  as  we  passed. 

"I  know  I'm  an  awful  coward  think- 
ing about  it  all  like  this,"  said  Peggy, 
"but  I  Just  simply  can't  get  it  out  of 
my  head.  I  keep  on  remembering 
silly  little  things,  like  that  there's  only 
one  day  more  of  each  kind,  I  mean 
only  one  Saturday  more,  and  only  one 
Sunday,  and  so  on.  And  the  Satur- 
day's gone  already.  I  tried  to  get  it 
out  of  my  head  by  thinking  of  some- 
thing else  I  could  do  for  them,  but 
there  really  isn't  anything." 

"Have  you  done  everything?" 

"Everything  I  can  think  of.  It  was 
silly  of  me  really,  but  I  got  it  all  done 
too  soon — I  mean  their  clothes  and 
things,  and  all  that  had  to  be  ordered 
and  got  ready.  You  see,  when  they 
sent  me  the  list  of  the  things  the  boys 
would  want  I  was  so  dreadfully  afraid 
of  not  getting  it  all  ready  in  time,  that 
I  really  got  it  done  too  quickly,  and 
now  there's  nothing  more  to  be  done, 
Most  of  the  things  had  to  be  bought 
you  see,  and  all  I  could  do  was  the 
little  things,  like  sewing  on  tapes,  and 
now  that's  done  there's  nothing  to  do 
but  to  wait" 

From  the  kitchen  garden  across  the 
road  came  the  sound  of  children's 
laughter. 

"Sometimes  I  tell  myself  it's  best  to 
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go  about  Just  as  usual,  and  not  try  to 
be  with  them  more  than  I  should  be  on 
ordinary  days,"  said  Peggy.  "And 
then  sometimes  I  feel  that  every  min- 
ute they're  away *' 

"Lets   go   and    find   them   now,"  I 
said. 

I  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Drury  the 
tale  of  Peggy's  preparations. 

"Well,  there  now,"  she  began,  and 
her  uplifted  hands  fell  on  a  spacious 
lap;  "I  never  did  see  nothing  like  it 
— ^never.  That  girl's  got  a  head  as  any 
gentleman  In  business — ^well,  her  poor 
father,  he  never  was  in  business,  as 
you  know — ^but  any  gentleman  in  busi- 
ness wouldn't  want  a  better  head  than 
what  she's  got  Forget  anything? 
Why,  she  hadn't  forgotten  not  even  so 
much  as  a  holder  to  put  the  label  on 
the  boys'  boxes  with.  A  little  leather 
thing  she  got,  like  what  she  see  her 
mother  get  for  her  poor  father,  when 
.he  couldn't  never  keep  a  label  nor  a 
name  on  his  portmanteaux.  That  was 
the  last  thing  she  got  when  she 
couldn't  think  of  nothing  else  to  get 
for  them.  'Nannie,'  she  says  to  me, 
*do  you  think  I've  got  everythlnk 
they'll  want,'  she  says.  *Well,  my 
dear,  there  isn't  nothing  else  I  can 
think  of,'  I  told  her.  'There's  a  holder 
for  them  there  labels,'  she  says,  and 
she  sits  down  to  write  for  it  But  she 
done  it  all  in  order  from  the  beginning. 
First  she  gets  that  there  littie  Ust 
they  sent  from  the  school,  and  then 
she  goes  through  it,  so  many  suits  of 
clothes,  so  many  flannel  shirts,  boots, 
ties,  collars,  brushes,  and  I  don't  know 
what  all.  Then  she  has  her  brothers 
fitted  with  the  clothes  she  orders  for 
them.  Then  she  sits  down  and  what 
does  she  do  but  set  to  marking  all 
their  'andkerchiefs  for  them.  Then 
she  gets  the  tape  labels  and  sews  them 
all  on  herself,  every  one  of  them.  Let 
me  help  her  with  it?  She  wouldn't 
let  me  do  nothing;  'no,'  she  says, 
'Nannie,  I'd  like  to  think  when  they're 


there  in  that  great  school  among  all 
them  other  boys,'  she  says,  'I'd  like 
to  think  I'd  done  something  with 
everything  what  they've  got  on,*  she 
says.  And  then,  there!  well,  at  th^ 
beginnin'  she  was  doing  it  too  fast 
'You  needn't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  my 
dear,'  I  says  to  her,  that  being  the  first 
week  in  July,  when  she'd  come  back 
from  the  school  and  everythlnk  was 
as  you  might  say  settled.  'You  needn't 
be  in  such  a  hurry,'  I  says  to  her; 
'your  brothers  aren't  goln'  off  to  school 
to-morrow,'  I  says,  'nor  yet  the  day 
after.'  'O  Nannie,'  she  says,  'but  what 
if  I  didn't  get  them  ready  in  time?' 
'Well,'  I  says,  'my  dear,  you'll  be  ready 
before  they  are,'  I  says,  and  that's 
Just  what  she  was;  if  they'd  been 
goin'  in  August  she'd  have  been  ready. 
And  when  she  come  to  the  time  when 
she'd  nearly  finished  it  all,  then  she 
begin  to  want  to  spin  it  out,  d'you  see, 
so  as  to  have  something  to  do  for  her 
brothers  every  day.  So  what  did  she 
do  but  parcel  out  aU  her  tapes  and  her 
markings  and  her  other  little  what- 
ever she'd  got  for  them,  six  of  one 
kind,  six  of  another,  some  one  day  and 
some  another.  'I've  allowed  myself  so 
many  for  to-morrow,'  she'd  say 
to  me,  'and  so  many  the  next 
day,'  she*d  say.  And  then  at 
last  when  she  come  to  me  and 
she  says,  *0  Nannie,'  she  says,  'I 
haven't  only  got  one  more  'andkerchief 
to  mark,'  she  says.  'Well,  my  dear, 
you  mark  it  then,'  I  says,  'and  get  It 
off  your  mind,'  I  says  to  her.  'But 
Nannie,'  she  says,  'when  I've  marked 
them  all  what  am  I  to  do?'  she  says; 
'there  won't  be  nothink  to  think  of,' 
she  says.  There,  and  that's  what  it 
is  with  her  now;  she  hasn't  got  nothink 
more  she  can't  think  of.  What  did 
she  do  yesterday?  Looked  through  all 
them  things  and  found  one  of  her 
tapes  sewn  a  little  crooked;  off  she 
takes  it  and  sews  It  on  again.  Ah,  and 
she'd  have  looked  through  the  things 
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a^ain,  to  see  if  slie  couldn't  find  some- 
think  else,  if  I  hadn't  stopped  her. 
'Don't  yon  do  that,  my  dear,'  I  says, 
that's  waste  of  time'  'So  it  is,  Nan- 
nie,' she  says.  'Well,'  she  says,  there's 
nothing  to  do  now  bnt  to  wait,'  she 
says.  So  that's  what  she's  doings 
waiting." 

In  the  Idtchen  garden  we  found 
Murray  and  Allen  engaged  in  an  ex- 
periment which  tlireatened  seriously 
to  diminish  the  water  snpply.  The 
main  apparatus  was  a  garden  engine, 
of  which  Murray  worked  the  handle 
with  intense  fervor,  while  Allen 
pointed  the  stream  of  water  to  the 
sky.  The  direction  in  which  the  water 
proceeded  on  leaving  the  engine  ap- 
peared to  be  immaterial;  success  was 
achieved  less  in  direction  than  in 
height  So  closely  absorbed  were  the 
two  boys  in  this  congenial  employment 
that  neither  of  them  noticed  us  as  we 
came  into  the  inner  garden  where  they 
were  worldng.  Murray  toiled  at  the 
pump  handle  as  one  should  toil  to  save 
a  ship.  Allen  watched  the  bright 
stream  of  water  pour  up  and  break  in 
tlie  sunlight  with  a  dreamy  fascina- 
tion; the  water  fell  shining  on  the 
plum  trees,  the  raspberry  canes,  the 
gravel  path. 

We  came  up  the  path  behind  them 
and  Murray  heard  us;  he  stopped 
pumping,  the  stream  of  water  fell; 
Allen  looked  round  and  began  expla- 
nations at  once. 

"1  can  make  it  go  higher  than  Mur- 
ray does,"  he  told  us.  "When  I  hold 
the  spout  and  he  pumps  the  handle  it 
goes  ever  so  much  higher." 

"But  thaf  s  because  I  pump  so  hard," 
urged  Murray. 

"It  goes  all  over  the  strawberry  bed, 
and  on  to  the  greengages,  and  even 
over  the  walL"  A  thought  struck  him, 
and  he  took  my  hand.  "Would  you 
mind  pumping  the  handle  for  me?"  he 
asked.  "I  expect  I  could  make  it  go 
even  higher." 


I  was  conducted  to  the  handle,  and 
he  made  it  go  even  higher. 

"Now  shall  I  show  you  some  of  our 
experiments?  I  can  make  it  go  straight 
up,  you  know,  instead  of  over  there, 
and  I  can  make  it  go  whirling  round 
and  round  all  leveL" 

"Do  you  know  I  almost  think,  if  you 
try  those  experiments,  that  it  would 
be  better  if  Murray  were  to  pump?"  I 
suggested.  , 

"AU  right,"  said  Allen. 

Murray  bent  to  the  stem  tasiL 
Water  played  over  the  strawberry 
bed,  over  the  greengages,  over  the 
wall;  it  poured  in  an  aggressive  stream 
through  the  open  doorway  in  the 
wall,  so  that  a  casual  visitor  would 
have  received  a  surprising  welcome; 
It  spattered  on  the  wall-coping,  with 
the  idea  of  covering  as  wide  an  area 
as  possible  with  its  splashes;  it  dwelt 
steadily  and  lengthily  upon  a  number 
of  decayed  and  decaying  plums  which 
lay  under  one  of  the  fruit  trees  on  the 
waU. 

"That's  the  way  we  kill  simply 
thousands  of  wasps,"  Murray  told  us 
as  he  toiled  at  the  pump.  "First  it 
takes  them  by  surprise,  you  know, 
then  it  drowns  them."  A  cluster  of 
wasps  feasting  upon  a  plum  were  in- 
stantly taken  by  surprise;  none,  ap- 
parently, were  drowned.  "Now  show 
the  experiment,  Allen,"  Murray  sug- 
gested,  tolling  harder  than  before. 

The  experiment  was  shown.  Whether 
or  not  it  began  as  Allen  intended  it 
should,  it  presumably  ended  a  little 
differently.  The  stream  of  water 
which  was  being  poured  over  the 
drowning  wasps  suddenly  altered  its 
direction,  and  ascended  vertically  into 
the  air.  In  that  position  the  jet 
stuck,  and  the  water,  having  reached 
its  highest  point,  descended  in  a  copi- 
ous shower  upon  the  engine,  the  toiler 
at  the  pump,  and  the  director  of  the 
experiment  The  pump  ceased  to 
work;    the  director  ceased  his  strug- 
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gles  with  the  Jet,  and  the  experiment 
ended  with  two  dripping  boys  regard- 
ing themselves  and  the  engine  with 
dismay. 

"First  it  takes  them  by  surprise, 
yon  know,  and  then  it  drowns  them," 
I  suggested. 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Peggy,  "I  never 
thought  it  would  end  like  that.  And 
your  other  flannels  aren't  dry  from 
yesterday." 

"I'm  not  as  wet  as  I  got  yesterday," 
protested  Allen.  "Certainly  I'm  not 
nearly  so  wet." 

"Did  you  fall  into  the  tank,  then, 
yesterday?"  I  asked. 

"We  only  splashed  in,"  said  Allen. 

"Well,  now  we'd  better  splash  into 
the  house,"  I  suggested. 

The  boys  went  dripping  through  the 
doorway;  we  went  out  through  the 
gate,  and  crossed  the  bridge  over  the 
little  stream;  then  we  cabie  through 
the  belt  of  trees  into  the  Grange  gar- 
den, and  beheld  across  the  lawn, 
standing  in  the  porch  at  the  door  of 
the  house,  a  short  figure  in  black,  and 
a  tall  figure  in  purple — ^the  Rector  and 
Mrs.  Band.  As  we  watched  them 
Hannah  opened  the  door  and  they 
went  into  the  house. 

"Don't  let's  go  in." 

"Let's  run  away." 

"We  can't  do  that,"  I  said.  "Let's 
go  in  and  drip  over  them." 

We  went  across  the  lawn  up  to  the 
porch.  Peggy  sent  the  boys  upstairs 
with  detailed  instructions  as  to  par- 
ticular suits  of  clothes;  then  she  went 
through  the  morning-room  to  the 
drawing-room  door.  I  waited  for  a 
moment  behind  her,  to  shut  a  swing- 
ing door;  then  I  followed  her  to  the 
drawing-room.  The  door  was  open, 
and  as  I  came  into  the  room  Mrs. 
Band,  with  her  back  to  me,  was  re- 
marking to  Peggy  that  she  was  re- 
lieved to  find  her  at  home  and  alone. 
Then  I  came  up  to  where  Peggy  was 
standing. 


"I  had  not  realized  that  we  were 
likely  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  here,  Mr.  Markwick,"  said  Bfrs. 
Band  with  closed  eyes.  "I  had  quite 
understood  that  you  were  absent  in 
Scotland — upon  a  sporting  tour,  I  think 
I  was  informed — yachting  and  shoot- 
ing." 

"Only  shooting,"  I  said. 

"Indeed.  And  your  companions, 
Roderick  Orey  and  his  sister,  I  pre- 
sume have  returned  also." 

"I  think  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take," I  said.  "I  haven't  seen  Miss 
Grey  or  her  brother  since  July." 

"Indeed?  Indeed.  The  Rector  and 
I  have  been  absent  from  the  parish 
for  some  time,  during  the  Rector's 
much-needed  holiday,  and  we  have  evi- 
dently been  misinformed."  Mrs.  Band 
drew  herself  up  in  her  chair,  and  ap- 
peared to  realize  the  necessity  of  fac- 
ing a  fresh  situation.  "That  brings 
me,  dear  Grace,  to  the  object  of  our 
visit  to  you  this  afternoon.  The  Rec- 
tor has  been  spending  his  holiday — 
the  period  of  his  well-earned  and 
much-needed  rest — at  a  residence  at 
which  I  think  you  will  recollect  having 
once  spent  a  happy  day.  He  has  been 
enjoying  the  sunshine  and  the  refresh- 
ing breezes  of  Whitestone-on-Sea,  at 
the  school  which  your  dear  father  in- 
dicated to  the  Rector " 

"But,  Mrs.  Band "  began  Peggy. 

"I  think  we  understand  each  other, 
my  dear  Grace — ^the  school  which  your 
dear  father  indicated  to  the  Rector  he 
had  chosen  for  the  education  of  your 
two  brothers,  our  dear  Murray  and  our 
dear  Allen." 

"I  think,  Mrs.  Band,  that  it  will  be 
best  if " 

Mrs.  Band  held  up  her  hand. 

"Mr.  Markwick,  I  know  what  is  in 
your  mind.  I  entirely  understand  the 
difficult  situation  in  which  you  are 
placed,  and  I  honor — I  may  say  that 
both  the  Rector  and  myself  honor — 
your  natural  determination  to  do  the 
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best,  the  very  best  that  lies  in  your 
power,  for  these  dear  children.  It  Is 
for  that  reason — ^for  that  very  reason," 
repeated  Mrs.  Band  with  emphasis, 
"that  I  came  to  see  yon  this  afternoon 
— ^that,  falling  yourself,  I  came  to  see 
dear  Grace  this  afternoon,"  corrected 
Mrs.  Band,  "In  order  to  make  a  pro- 
posal to  yon.  May  I  make  my  proposal? 
May  I  state  my  suggestion?  May  I 
be  sure  that  I  need  not  expect  an  In- 
terraption?" 

"Certainly,"  I  said.  "I  was  only 
about  to  suggest  that '* 

"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Markwlck,  I 
thank  you.  I  will  begin,  then,  by  ask- 
ing our  dear  Grace  to  recall  the  happy 
day  which  with  her  brothers  Murray 
and  Allen  she  spent  at  the  school 
which  my  brother-in-law  the  Reverend 
Stephen  Band  conducts  at  Whltestone- 
on-Sea.  We  recollect  that  happy  day, 
do  we  not,  dear  Grace?" 

"I  remember  your  taking  me  to  see 
the  school,  Mrs.  Band.    But " 

"Our  dear  Grace  remembers.  Our 
dear  Grace  has  not  forgotten  the  situ- 
ation of  the  school-house,  with  the  sea 
in  front  of  the  spacious  garden  and 
the  glorious  air  of  the  downs  behind 
it  She  has  not  forgotten  the  breezy 
class-rooms,  the  admirably  planned 
dormitories,  the  thousand-and-one  ar- 
rangements for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Band's  numerous 
young  charges.  You  will  pardon  the 
question,  Mr.  Markwlck,  but  are  you 
well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
astonishingly  complete  equipment  of  a 
modem  preparatory  school?  Have  you 
had  the  opportunity  of  personally  vis- 
iting—I  take  It  that  I  may  assume 
that  you  cannot  be  Ignorant  of  the 
name  and  reputation  of  the  school — > 
but  have  you  had  the  opportunity  of 
personally  visiting  Whitestone-on- 
Sear 

"I  have  heard  you  mention  the  name 
of  the  school,"  I  said;  "but  I  have 
never  personally  visited  It." 


"You  have  never  personally  visited 
the  school.  Then  may  I  suggest,  with 
all  respect,  with  all  due  deference  to 
you  as  a  friend  of  our  dear  friend  the 
late  Professor,  that  you  do  not  realize, 
that  you  cannot  possibly  comprehend, 
what  Is  meant,  what  Is  signified  by  a 
first-rate  modem  preparatory  school? 
Whitestone-on-Sea,  Mr.  Markwlck,  Is 
not  a  school  In  the  sense  that  other 
schools  are  schools.  Whitestone-on- 
Sea,  Mr.  Markwlck,  Is  a  school  by  It- 
self. It  stands  alone.  It  stands  at  the 
top.  Other  schools  may  strive  to  Imi- 
tate Whltestone-on-Sea;  Whltestone- 
on-Sea,  Mr.  Markwlck,  remains  inimi- 
table. It  Is  conducted,  Mr.  Markwlck, 
in  the  first  place,  by  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar.  The  name  of  the  Reverend 
Stephen  Band,  Mr.  Markwlck,  is  the 
name  of  a  classical  scholar  with  I  may 
almost  say  a  world-wide  reputation 
— I  may  indeed  use  the  term  world- 
wide, for  the  pupils  of  the  Reverend 
Stephen  Band  have  penetrated  in  their 
later  lives  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  A  world-wide  reputation. 
The  Rector  himself,  Mr.  Markwlck,  Is 
a  notable  classical  scholar,  but  even 
he  would  admit— with  his  modesty  and 
honesty  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
— ^that  in  classical  attainments  he  la 
outshone  by  his  brother.  As  regards 
the  staff — as  regards  the  other  teach- 
ers at  the  school — I  need  only  say  that 
they  are  worthy  of  their  headmaster. 
But  Indeed,  in  mere  words  It  is  not 
possible — indeed,  Mr.  Markwlck,  I  may 
say  that  it  is  impossible — ^to  do  justice 
to  Whitestone-on-Sea.  To  praise  it  Is 
to  gild  the  Illy.  The  school  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  And  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  have  come  this  af- 
ternoon to  make  a  definite  proposal." 

"But  really,  Mrs.  Band "  Peggy 

began  again. 

Mrs.  Band  closed  her  eyes  with  the 
air  of  one  who  suffered  Intensely. 

"May  I  state  my  proposal?" 

I    managed   to   catch   Peggy's   eye. 
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Mrs.  Band  collected  herself,  and  began 
slowly,  gathering  pace  and  adding  em- 
phasis as  she  proceeded. 

"Our  dear  Orace  will  recollect  that 
when  we  paid  our  last  happy  visit  to 
Whltestone-on-Sea  we  were  unable  to 
inspect  the  whole  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  school — ^unable  to  realize  the 
completeness  of  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  pupils'  comfort — owing 
to  the  necessity  of  catching  a  train 
which  would  enable  us  to  return  home 
by  the  evening.  The  train  service 
from  Willowboume  to  Whitestone-on- 
Sea  is  a  trifle — a  trifle  complicated. 
Our  visit  in  consequence  was  slightly 
curtailed — slightly  foreshortened.  It 
is  that  fact  which  adds  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  proposal  which  I  am  now 
about  to  make  to  you.  I  will  begin 
with  the  announcement — ^I  think,  my 
dear  Orace,  you  will  admit  that  it  is 
the  absolutely  unexpected  announce- 
ment— ^that  I  have  been  offered  the 
use,  for  a  whole  day — a  whole  day — 
of  a  large  and  powerful  motor  car." 

"But  not  for  us?    We " 

"I  thought  that  our  dear  GracQ 
would  be  unprepared  for  that  anounce- 
ment,"  said  Mrs.  Band.  "Yes.  The 
motor  car  has  been  placed  at  our  en- 
tire disposal  from  morning  till  night 
— at  our  entire  disposal  The  owner, 
who  I  may  state  is  no  less  a  person 
than  the  headmaster  of  Whitestone-on- 
Sea  himself,  allows  us  the  complete 
use  of  the  car  for  the  day.  We  shall 
therefore  be  able  to  leave  this 
house  in  the  morning,  perform  the 
journey  to  Whitestone-on-Sea  under 
the  most  comfortable  conditions, 
make  a  complete  inspection  of  the 
school  buildings  and  playgrounds 
under  the  guidance  of  the  headmaster 
himself,  and  return  here  at  our  leisure 
before  nightfall.  Do  I  make  myself 
perfectly  clear?" 

"Perfectly  clear,"  I  said.  "There's 
only  one  thing  that " 

"One  moment,  Mr.  Markwick.     One 


moment  In  making  this  proposal  to 
our  dear  Grace  of  a  second  visit  to 
Whitestone-on-Sea  I  need  not  say  that 
my  suggestion,  that  the  invitation  I 
am  empowered  to  make  includes  your- 
self. I  feel  certain  that  with  your 
anxiety,  your  natural  and  laudable 
anxiety  to  do  the  best  that  lies  in  your 
power  for  our  dear  children,  you  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  of  personally 
inspecting  so  admirable  an  institution. 
And  I  have  this  last,  this  final  an- 
nouncement to  make  to  you.  I  have 
kept  it  to  the  last,  and  you  will  at  once 
realize  its  urgency.  Its  Importance. 
You  are  doubtless  aware,  Mr.  Mark- 
wick— the  fact,  I  remember,  strongly 
impressed  Itself  upon  the  mind  of  cur 
dear  Grace — ^you  are  doubtless  aware 
that  in  the  case  of  a  school  with  a 
reputation  like  that  of  Whitestone-on- 
Sea  the  competition  for  admittance  is 
exceedingly  severe.  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying,  it  may  take  months  and  even 
years  before  a  pupil  can  be  admitted  to 
a  vacancy.  You  will  therefore  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  situation 
when  I  inform  you  that  owing  to  an 
unforeseen  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
unlikely  to  occur  again,  the  Reverend 
Stephen  Band  finds  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  being  able,  at  this  short  notice, 
to  accept  two  more  pupils  for  the  en- 
suing term..  I  do  not  wonder  that  you 
start,  Mr.  Markwick;  I  do  not  wonder, 
but  I  will  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  fin- 
ish my  sentence.  You  were  about  to 
conmient  on  the  shortness  of  the  time 
at  your  disposal  before  embracing  this 
opportunity.  There  again,  Mr.  Mark- 
wick, Whitestone-on-Sea  makes  possi- 
ble what  with  other  schools  would  be 
impossible.  Other  schools,  I  under- 
stand, reassemble  during  the  coming 
week;  Whltestone-on-Sea  does  not  re- 
assemble until  the  week  after.  An 
extra  week  of  holiday,  I  understand, 
has  been  granted  to  the  pupils  at  the 
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request  of  a  peer  whose  son  is  about 
to  commence  his  education  under  Mr. 
Band's  tutelage.  It  will  therefore  be 
possible,  Mr.  Markwick — and  I  shall 
say  no  more  when  I  have  put  the  posi- 
tion plainly  before  you — ^it  will  there- 
fore be  possible  for  you/'  concluded 
Mrs.  Band  with  a  superb  enunciation 
of  each  syllable,  "to  make  your  per- 
sonal Inspection  of  the  school  to-mor- 
row morning,  and  on  Friday  week, 
September  the  twenty-eighth,  for  our 
dear  Murray  and  our  dear  Allen  to 
commence  their  school  education  at 
Whitestone-on-Sea." 

Mrs.  Band  had  finished.  She  drew 
herself  up  in  her  chair.  She  awaited 
a  thankful  acceptance  of  a  golden  op- 
portunity. Peggy  and  I  looked  at  each 
other. 

"I'm  afraid  it  won't  be  possible,"  I 
said. 

"You  are  afraid  it  will  not  be  possi- 
ble? I  b^  your  pardon,  Mr.  Mark- 
wick; did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  are  afraid  that  it  will  not  be 
possible?" 

"I'm  afraid  it  won't  be  possible  for 
Murray  and  Allen  to  go  to  school  at 
Whitestone-on-Sea  on  Friday  the 
twenty-eighth,"  I  said,  "because  it's  al- 

(To  U 


ready  arranged  for  them  to  go  to  an- 
other school  on  Friday  the  twenty- 
first" 

It  was  plain  that  Mrs.  Band  doubted 
if  she  heard  aright 

"May  I  ask  if  this  is  a  Jest?"  she  de- 
manded sternly:  "If  so,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  consider  it  excessively 
ill-timed." 

"It  is  really  perfectly  serious.  Peggy 
and  I  have  chosen  a  school  for  the 
boys,  and  they  are  to  go  there  next 
Friday." 

"And  may  I  ask  the  name  and  the 
situation  of  this— this  institution?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Band. 

"The  name,"  I  said,  "is  Ck>ombe 
Mering.  The  school  stands  overlook- 
ing the  sea,  with  the  downs  behind  it, 
and " 

"Septimus,"  said  Mrs.  Band,  "I  de- 
sire you  to  follow  me.  I  thank  you, 
Mr.  Markwick;  I  will  not  trouble  you 
to  accompany  me  to  the  door." 

I  returned  to  Peggy. 

"The  situation  of  the  school-house," 
I  said,  "with  the  sea  in  front  of  the 
spacious  garden ** 

"Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!"  cried  poor 
Peggy. 

Eric  Parker. 


THE  UNIMPORTANCE  OF  POLITICS. 


This  is  no  "withering  denunciation" 
or  "scathing  exposure"  of  those  am- 
bassadors at  the  Court  of  Notoriety 
whom  we   style  politicians.     Nobody 
is  "branded"  in  it  as  a  traitor,  an  an- 
archist, an  incendiary,  an  elderly  King's 
Ck)un8el,  a  cabbage-headed  mule,  an  ill- 
masked  Fenian,  a  certificated  despatch- 
rider,  a  village  ruffian,  or  even  a  dis- 
liker  of  legal  blasphemy.    It  goes  sim- 
ply upon  a  large  fact  as  to  which  there 
can  be  no  dispute,  and  asks  whether 
that  fact  is  of  good  or  of  evil  counte- 
nance.   The  fact  in  question  is  that  we 


are  all  politicians  now.  Certain  albino 
blotches  do  indeed  run  counter  to  type, 
prigs  for  the  most  part,  but  with  that 
exception  we  are  all  tarred  with  the 
same  brush.  Is  the  brush  too  heavily 
charged,  too  industrious  and  wide- 
wandering?  Do  we  assign  dispropor- 
tionate importance  to  the  homo  poUH- 
cus,  with  his  equipment  of  masks  and 
megaphones?  Do  we,  in  short,  gesture 
and  bellow  too  much  for  the  good  of 
our  souls?  It  cannot  be  too  clearly 
understood  that  the  line  of  approach 
to  the  enquiry  is  not  Olympian,  but 
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confessional.  Any  of  us  Is  ready 
enough  to  admit  that  there  are  too 
many  of  the  other  kind  of  fellow 
about  For  me,  the  appearance  of  a 
thing  called  Unionism,  for  instance,  is 
numbered  among  the  darkest  and  least 
penetrable  mysteries.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  long  since  been  suggested 
that  the  world  would  go  much  better 
if  Ireland  was  towed  into  mid-Atlan- 
tic, and  sunk.  Some  Radicals  could 
spare  a  coronet  or  two  without  tears, 
or  indeed  the  whole  practice  of  coro- 
netcy  in  general,  while  some  Dukes 
are  convinced  that  there  is  exactly  one 
Lloyd  George  in  excess  of  require- 
ments. Such  conclusions  are  easy  to 
reach,  but  they  are  vain.  The  only 
real  problems  are  those  that  concern 
the  inner  life,  and  its  institution  In 
wisdom.  And  the  suggestion  of  this 
paper  is  that  we  make  overmuch  of 
politics.  We  cheat  ourselves.  Our 
days  are  only  twenty-four  hours  broad, 
and  not  more  than  sixty  years  long, 
truncated  by  sleep  and  sickness.  We 
have,  as  we  say,  a  terrible  lot  of  things 
to  get  through,  and  if  we  give  to  any 
of  them,  and  especially  to  the  poorer 
sort,  too  much  head-tumult  and  heart- 
break, we  are  betrayed  and  undone. 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  by  repudi- 
ating that  view  which  would  dismiss 
politics  as  mere  sham  and  rococo.  Job 
himself  might  well  lose  patience,  as 
indeed  he  did,  with  such  chatter.  The 
State  does  not  argue,  it  Imposes  itself. 
The  only  sanctuary  of  escape  from  it 
is  the  lunatic  asylum.  It  is  the  raw 
material  In  which  we  have  all  got  to 
work,  without  whloh  we  can  do  noth- 
ing. The  particular  State  to  which 
any  of  us  belongs  is  a  moment  of  equi- 
librium, stable  or  unstable,  in  the  secu- 
lar scuflae  for  the  ownership  of  the 
two  most  real  things  we  know,  land 
and  men.  So  real  is  the  fight  for  these 
ingredients  of  welfare  that  there  is 
not  the  least  prospect  of  its  ever  reach- 
ing a  term.    The  porcupine  image,  em- 


ployed by  Schopenhauer,  is  rich  in 
suggestion.  Seeing  men  not  as  trees 
walking,  but  as  porcupines  grubbing, 
he  points  out  that  the  task  of  society 
is  to  bring  its  units  so  close  together 
that  they  shall  keep  one  another  warm, 
and  to  keep  them  as  far  apart  as  will 
secure  each  against  the  bristling  quills 
of  his.  neighbors.  The  process  of  re- 
arrangement goes  on  without  break  or 
respite.  Who  is  to  stand  where?  Bach 
porcine  group  has  its  own  notion,  ac- 
companied by  a  map  with  a  statistical 
appendix;  no  two  maps  agree,  and 
there  is  a  continual  stir  of  hustling  and 
shouldering  in  the  mass.  And,  for  all 
their  trouble,  colds  and  blood-letting 
are  more  frequent  than  the  Ideal  dis- 
position. If  you  are  very  dainty,  you 
may  call  the  affair  rather  disreputable, 
and  decidedly  mixed.  Nothing  human 
is  alien  from  that  fate.  But  to  call  it 
unreal  would  be  a  sad  absurdity. 
•Moreover,  its  scope  is  as  wide  as  civ- 
ilization. No  provision  has  been  made 
for  disinterested  spectators.  The  Lu- 
cretian  tower  of  ivory  was  found, 
when  completed,  to  be  too  frail  for 
habitation,  and  the  judgment-seat  of 
Gallio  was  long  since  broken  up  for 
firewood. 

The  first  note  of  politics,  then,  is  not 
unreality  and  remoteness,  but  on  the 
contrary,  intimate  and  dominant 
reality.  The  second  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  unreason.  The  late  William 
James  records  the  inspiration  of  one  of 
those  founders  of  minor  religions,  the 
names  of  which  sound  like  a  disease: 
this  prophet  felt  that  "he  had  fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  bum  up  all  the 
sins  of  the  world."  That  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  fashions  the  course  ot 
politics.  Movements  which  are,  in  the 
last  analysis,  not  exactly  blind  appe- 
tites, but  at  any  r^te  Bergsonian 
waves  of  appetency,  accomplish  them- 
selves If  they  have  vitality  enough; 
if  not,  they  simply  break  in  foam,  and 
disappear.    In  neither  case  has  reason, 
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mere  platform  and  newspaper  reason, 
created  the  event  out  of  its  entrails. 
Ireland — ^if  I  may  again  use  her  as  an 
illustration — ^has  not  argued  or  even 
fought,  she  has  simply  lived  her  way 
back  to  some  sort  of  autonomy.  1 
must  not  be  understood  as  denying 
that  there  Is  in  politics  such  a  phenom- 
enon as  conversion.  But  it  is  much 
more  commonly  catastrophic  than  dis- 
cursive. The  mind  is  not  a  scientiflc 
balance,  delicately  responsive  to  the 
differential  ounce:  it  is  much  more 
like  a  home-made  bomb  which  quite 
dramatically  explodes.  In  Bngland 
what  usually  happens  is  that  an  elec- 
tor sees  suddenly  that  something  or 
other  is  a  damned  shame,  and  decides 
to  vote  the  other  way  next  time.  The 
moving  consideration  may  be,  and  of- 
ten is,  trivial,  irrelevant,  or  dead:  an 
enquirer,  reading  Irish  history  for  the 
first  time,  for  instance,  becomes  a 
Home  Ruler  in  order  to  let  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth and  Oliver  Ctomwell  know  what 
he  thinks  of  their  disgusting  conduct 
But  such  illumination  very  seldom  re- 
sults from  a  course  of  Hansard,  or 
systematic  attendance  at  meetings  of 
the  opponent  color.  Your  typical  party 
leader  does  not  even  aim  at  convincing 
his  enemies,  he  makes  speeches  in  or- 
der to  explain  himself  to  his  friends. 
And  your  sound  party  man  is  a  good 
deal  more  of  the  mystic  than  of  the 
rationalist  Loyalty,  to  bim,  consists 
in  accepting  not  the  known  thing 
which  his  leader  said  yesterday,  but 
the  unlcnown  thing  which  he  will  say 
to-morrow.  The  disbelief  in  the  arbit- 
ram^it  of  reason,  which  lurks  under 
so  many  forms  of  controversy,  finds  by 
times  an  even  franker  expression.  The 
gospel  of  violence  was  never  preached 
from  such  high  places,  or  with  so  con- 
fident a  challenge,  as  In  this  mellow 
age  of  sociology.  Arson  has  become 
the  paltriest  of  incidental  bye-play. 
The  right  of  rebellion  at  haphazard,  as 
one  may  say,  has  received  ceremonial 


sanction  at  the  very  fountain-head  of 
law. 

These  facts  may  please  or  displease 
us,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  facts. 
And,  whether  pleased  or  not,  a  prudent 
man  will  adjust  himself  to  facts.  What 
is  the  general  scheme  of  our  adjust- 
ment? Mainly  noise.  We  have  with 
loving  care  created  an  apparatus  of 
clamor  from  which  none  can  escape,  to 
which  none  can  listen  without  the 
gravest  disturbance  of  Judgment  We 
all  shout  so  loudly  that  nobody  hears 
his  own  voice.  We  wallow  in  a  sea  of 
leading  articles.  We  cram  ourselves 
into  drab  and  draughty  halls,  we  slap 
our  knees  in  railway-carriages,  we  rat- 
tle the  plates  at  dinner  with  dialectic 
vehemence,  we  sleep  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  nasty  epigrams,  we  muddy  our 
souls  with  that  form  of  art  known  as 
the  '^thumping  poster."  It  is  necessary 
for  our  comfort  that  our  opponents 
should  be  daily  convicted,  not  only  of 
scoundrelism  wholesale,  but  of  scoun- 
drelism  retail.  Every  day  must  fur- 
nish a  new  crisis,  and  an  unprece- 
dented betrayal.  No  Shop  Hours  Act 
shall  procure  them  a  half -day's  respite; 
the  peace  of  Sunday  itself  would  be 
intolerable  if  it  were  not  punctuated 
with  thunder.  It  would  be  no  fantas- 
tic definition  of  an  "active  politician" 
to  say  that  he  is  a  man  who  is  always 
arguing  with  another  man,  without 
ever  seeing  the  other  man's  point. 
Now  it  may  be  urged  that  this  way  of 
going-on  proves  at  least  that  we  take 
politics  seriously,  and  treat  it  with  the 
respect  due  to  it  as  the  most  important 
of  secular  realities.  But  in  fact  it 
proves  the  contrary.  The  true  human 
response  to  real  things  is  not  garrulity, 
but  action.  People  who  talk  daggers 
incessantly  do  not,  as  a  rule,  use  even 
bodkins.  And  if  the  excessive  word 
is,  in  general,  at  enmity  with  the 
necessary  deed,  there  are  features  even 
more  disabling  in  the  special  case  with 
which  we  are  occupied.    It  is  the  old 
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story  of  destroying  emphasis  by  em- 
phasizing everything.  We  have  all 
met  the  student  who  does  not  feel  at 
home  with  his  text-book  until  he  has 
underlined  every  sentence  in  it  Politi- 
cal controversy — one  had  better  say 
gladiatordom — ^is  deeply  Infected  with 
the  same  illusion.  All  the  little  fishes 
in  it  talk  like  whales.  The  youngest 
of  us  has  lived  through  such  a  succes- 
sion of  "tremendous  crises"  and  "turn- 
ing points  in  the  march  of  progress," 
he  has  seen  the  "final  ruin  of  the  Em- 
pire" accomplished,  "civilization  out- 
raged** and  "purity  of  administration 
poisoned  at  its  very  source"  so  often, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  has  partici- 
pated in  so  many  of  the  "greatest 
steps  forward  in  our  time  and  genera- 
tion" that  he  has  become,  or  ought 
to  have  become,  somewhat  critical  and 
even  callous.  The  schoolboy  who  had 
been  to  JuUm  V<B8ar  expressed  him- 
self as  Jolly  glad  that  he  had  not  been 
bom  in  ancient  Rome:  it  was  blank 
verse  all  the  time,  and  he  was  sure 
that  he  never  could  have  managed  it. 
It  is  just  as  severe  a  tax  on  the  ordi- 
nary mind  to  live  in  a  political  world 
in  which  it  is  Armageddon  or  the  New 
Jerusalem  all  the  time. 

If  garrulity,  then,  weakens  the  fac- 
ulty and  debauches  the  aim  of  action, 
can  it  be  justified  on  the  ground  that 
it  makes  converts?  Even  if  this  plea 
be  stated  at  its  strongest  it  will  not, 
I  think,  be  found  adequate:  the  size 
of  the  crop  is  no  return  for  the  seed 
scattered,  and  the  cost  of  the  sowing. 
The  process  of  conversion  is,  as  has 
been  suggested,  freaky,  erratic,  and 
not  reducible  to  any  clear  principles 
of  causation.  The  man  who  is  led  to 
change  sides  by  a  little  silent,  stiff 
reading  of  books  must  not  be  credited 
as  a  gain  to  the  diurnal  apparatus  of 
controversy  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing.  That  forbids  silence,  and 
does  not  express  Itself  in  the  spacious 
solidity  of  books.    Indeed,  English  lit- 


erature, so  rich  in  everything  else,  is 
singularly  poor  in  what  may  be  called 
books  of  induction  into  politics.  Other 
turnovers  are  referable  to  other  mo- 
tives. An  elector  will  discover,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  leaders  of  his  party 
have  expunged  the  fiot  from  a  com- 
mandment which  had  previously  been 
held  fundamental  He  does  not  leave 
the  party,  the  party  leaves  him.  The 
entrance  of  others  into  the  new  light 
is  consequent  upon  careful  study,  and 
a  sound  prognostic,  of  the  phenomenon 
of  feline  saltation.  These  are  not,  in 
the  strict  sense,  converts;  this  point  of 
view  is  indeed  often  pressed  upon 
them  with  a  certain  harshness  of  lan- 
guage. But  it  ought  to  be  noted  in 
their  favor  that  they  are  among  the 
most  trustworthy  of  politicians.  You 
always  know  where  to  find  them;  you 
have  only  to  go  to  the  winning  side. 
Further  defections  and  adhesions  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  family  affection.  A 
nephew,  or  a  son-in-law,  or  the  son  of 
a  friend,  is  seeking  a  public  career  in 
the  opposite  camp,  and  an  elector,  pre- 
viously Blue,  will  vote  Yellow  in  order 
to  give  the  young  fellow  a  leg  up.  The 
damned-shame  theory  will  be  found 
to  cover  most  of  the  remainder,  and 
this  involves  a  mystical  passion  which 
is  not  really  explicable  at  all  in  terms 
of  the  platform.  We  must  not,  of 
course,  ignore  the  cardinal  considera- 
tion that  most  people  are  not  converti- 
ble at  all,  and  are  never  converted. 
Things  go  against  them,  it  is  true,  and 
they  are  left  bewailing  the  whole- 
somer  past,  and  fighting  a  hopeless 
rearguard  action  against  the  tri- 
umphant evil  of  the  present.  Their 
children  growing  up  in  the  shadow  of 
the  accomplished  fact  do  not  have  to 
renounce  the  prejudices  of  their 
fathers:  they  are  simply  bom  on  the 
other  side,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  Whether  a  psychology  of 
these  processes  can  be  constructed  is 
doubtful:    certainly  they  root  deeply 
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in  bxixnan  nature.  Every  habit  is  a 
sort  of  organic  Toryism,  every  idea  is 
a  Radical,  at  least  in.  potentia.  We 
cannot  very  well  get  on  without  some 
equipment  of  both,  and  the  harmony 
established  between  them,  early  or 
late,  determines  our  politics.  It  is  not 
established  without  a  struggle.  It  is 
not  only  in  Tartarin  of  Tarascon  that 
two  personalities  conflict,  the  one  call- 
ing to  labor  and  glory,  the  other  to  ol<i 
slippers  and  familiar  delights.  Some 
balance  we  must  reach  between  what 
is  and  what  might  be,  and  most  of  us 
reach  it  pretty  soon.  We  attach  our- 
selves to  some  <»m>  and  spend  the  rest 
of  our  lives  in  discovering  gradually 
what  it  means,  and  why  we  believe  it 
to  be  right.  We  certainly  do  not  need, 
morning  and  evening,  tonic  draughts 
of  dialectic  to  confirm  us.  TBey  do 
not  make  our  faith  better,  and  they  do 
keep  us  in  a  fret  of  censoriousness,  a 
ferment  of  self-praise,  which  cannot  be 
good  for  anybody. 

Our  hygiene  of  intellect  is  then 
demonstrably  at  fault,  very  much  at 
fault.  The  endless  iteration  to  which 
we  decree  ourselves  is  defended  as  a 
necessary  means  of  "keeping  the 
party's  pecker  up."  M.  Sorel  would 
perhaps  think  it  more  dignified  to 
speak  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  myth, 
or  poetical  lie,  which,  in  his  interpre- 
tation, inspires  each  group  to  the  con- 
quest of  truth.  Some  eager  spirits 
cannot  be  happy  unless  they  are  con- 
stantly "rubbing  it  in,*'  as  if  wisdom 
was  a  sort  of  embrocation,  and  others 
conceive  their  art  as  a  form  of  hypno- 
tism. This  last  is  the  central  and 
common  idea,  and  the  slightest  exam- 
ination of  it  condenms  our  procedure. 
Our  methods  produce  boredom,  and 
boredom  happens  to  be  the  one  condi- 
tion of  mind  that  makes  hypnotism 
Impossible.  No  one  can  be  hypnotized 
without  intense  concentration  on  his 
part,  generated  by  acute  interest.  And 
If  our  conduct  of  the  intellect  is  fool- 
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ish,  the  attitude  of  our  wills  is  almost 
wicked.  We  ascribe  to  certain  lines 
of  policy — our  own  programme,  to  wit 
— a  magic  potency  and  fruitfulness 
which  we  well  Imow  they  do  not  pos- 
sess. We  deceive  the  young  with 
extravagant  hopes,  the  failure  of 
which  plunges  them  into  that  calf- 
melancholy  which  they  call  "disillu- 
sionment." We  mislead  the  poor  with 
promises  grossly  in  excess  of  the  limi- 
tations of  political  reform.  This  is  no 
special  vice  of  any  particular  party; 
we  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  There  is 
involved,  be  it  noted,  a  grave  ofifence 
to  human  nature.  We  reduce  the  in- 
tegral man  to  the  status  of  a  mere 
political  unit,  and  we  then  reduce  his 
politics  to  terms  of  a  single  factor. 
We  treat  him,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  an 
aspect  of  a  point  of  view.  The  fiscal 
controversy  furnishes  a  clinching  ex- 
ample of  this.  We  know  that  external 
trade  policy  is  only  one  element  in  the 
complicated  web  of  causation  that 
makes  nations  prosperous  or  misera- 
ble. We  know  that,  whatever  else 
may  be  said  about  the  sort  of  Protec- 
tion proposed,  the  one  thing  certain  is 
that  a  scheme  so  limited  will  not  make 
much  difference  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  we  talk  on  both  sides  as  if  noth- 
ing else  in  the  world  counted,  or  mat- 
tered. Our  pockets  bulge  with  quack 
Utopias  for  sale  to  the  crowd:  "Free 
Trade,  and  big  loaves  for  everybody,** 
"Tarifif  Reform  and  fine  Jobs  for  every- 
body." We  even  insult  other  nations 
with  our  rhetoric.  Germany,  the 
United  States,  France,  are  all  Hells  on 
earth  or  Heavens  on  earth  according 
to  our  bias:  none  of  them  is  allowed 
to  be  merely  an  earth  on  earth.  This 
habit  of  over-crying  our  goods  is  so 
deeply  enregistered  in  us  that  any 
lapse  attracts  attention.  Our  Irish 
realism,  for  instance,  is  overwhelmed 
with  reproaches.  English  observers 
are  shocked  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
exultant  at  what  they  call  our  lack  of 
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enthusiasm  at  the  approach  of  Home 
Rule.  They  expect  rhapsodies  and 
sunbursts,  and  are  bewildered  to  find 
only  very  earnest  discussions  of  the 
probable  influence  of  autonomy  on  tax- 
ation and  tweed,  on  bad  roads  and  the 
beef  export  Every  sin  against  the 
set  limits  of  life,  every  breaking  of 
bounds  by  the  practical  imagination, 
carries  its  own  retribution  with  it  In 
the  present  instance  the  penalty  is 
heavy.  It  consists  in  the  ruling  out  of 
politics  of  the  experimental  method, 
and  this  is  a  great  misfortune.  For 
the  normal  man  is  not,  of  his  own 
choice,  a  prophet.  Faced  with  one  of 
those  vast  and  serious  problems  of  our 
intricate  modem  life,  his  own  impulse 
would  lead  him  to  try  some  solution, 
to  see  how  it  worlced,  and  to  learn 
from  experience.  Such  scientific  mod- 
esty is  not  permitted  us.  The  poli- 
tician who  does  not  dogmatize  in  ad- 
vance of  the  facts  is  lost  Success  is 
to  the  man  who  is  more  coclcsure  about 
everything  than  anybody  ought  to  be 
about  anything.  The  Myth  exacts  its 
sacrifices. 

Is  there  to  be  discerned  any  promise 
of  relief?  It  may,  I  thinly,  be  said 
that  there  is  a  glimmer,  faint  but  per- 
ceptible. The  first  condition  of  a  cure 
is  certainly  present,  namely,  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  of  disease.  There  is  a 
general,  vague  sense  of  malaise,  a  feel- 
ing that  the  place  of  politics  in  the 
communal  life  is  not  what  it  was,  and 
that  new  adjustments  are  necessary. 
The  suggestion  appears  in  many 
shapeH,  some  of  them  extremely  ques- 
tionable. The  protest,  or  rather,  the 
riot  in  ink  associated  with  the  names 
of  Mr.  Belloc  and  the  Messrs.  Chester- 
ton, is  perhaps  the  most  respectable, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  tiresomely 
respectable.  Men  of  true  literary  gen- 
ius are  nearly  always  feverish  and  in- 
competent politicians,  and  these  men 
of  genius  have  not  escaped  the  laws 
of  their  temperament.     No  movement 


was  ever  before  so  brilliantly,  and  so 
variously  wrong.  Their  campaign  is 
wrong  in  principle,  in  aim,  in  method, 
and  in  temper.  I  doubt  whether  their 
followers  understand  in  any  sort  of 
vital  way  the  full  menace  and  horror 
of  their  programme.  Roughly  it 
amounts  to  an  assertion  that  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  is  insufficiently  interested 
in  the  conduct  of  the  state.  At  pres- 
ent he  spends  only  about  half  his  spare 
time  talking  politics;  in  future  he 
must  so  spend  it  all.  He  must  follow, 
clause  by  clause,  the  business  of  Par- 
liament, instant  to  detect  tyranny  in  a 
comma,  and  enslavement  in  a  schedule. 
The  party  system — ^that  convenient 
canalization  of  political  effort — must 
disappear.  Every  voter  must  be  his 
own  leader:  he  must  whip  himself  up 
every  day  to  whatever  scratch  domi- 
nates his  conscience  for  the  time  being. 
As  for  his  general  attitude  towards 
Parliament  and  the  members  of  it,  in- 
struction in  detail  cannot  be  given, 
but  it  must  be  one  of  contempt.  Only 
thus  can  the  people  enter  into  its 
heritage.  Such  a  programme  affects 
me  like  something  half  way  between 
a  pantomime,  and  a  nightmai*e.  It 
stupefies,  it  overwhelms.  And  why 
has  it  been  formulated?  Because  Mr. 
Belloc  discovered  that  Ministers  some- 
times promote  their  relatives,  and  Mr. 
Chesterton  discovered  that  they  some- 
times dip  their  pannikins  Into  the 
milky  flood  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
To  strike  upon  a  motive  so  trivial  was 
bad  enough;  still  worse  is  it  that  the 
blow  should  have  come  from  Brutus. 
One  could  understand  a  machine-shop 
Socialist  like  Mr.  Wells,  whose  very 
dreams  must  glisten  like  polished  steel, 
kicking  his  world  to  pieces  because  a 
few  specks  of  dust  have  got  into  the 
mechanism.  But  Mr.  Belloc  and  Mr. 
Chesterton  cannot  do  so  without  a 
complete  abandonment  of  their  philos- 
ophy. The  very  spiritual  essence  of 
them  was  that  they  spoke  up  for  the 
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warm,  fallible,  and  human  man 
against  the  bloodless-perfect  phan- 
tasms and  categories.  And  now  they 
suddenly  denounce  walking  because 
you  cannot  walk  without  compromis- 
ing the  unsullied  cleanness  of  your 
boots.  Losing  a  ship  for  the  lack  of 
a  ha^porth  of  tar  was  nothing  to  this: 
they  desert  the  ship  because  a  few 
drops  of  tar  have  been  spilled  on  her 
snowy  deck.  CJoventry  Patmore  says 
somewhere  that  belief  in  man's  per- 
fectibility on  earth  is  the  last  proof 
of  ijisanity.  That  is  sound  Catholic 
doctrine,  full  of  good  sense  and  intel- 
ligent humility.  Nobody  knows  better 
than  the  authors  of  the  League  for 
Clean  Govemmei^t  that  there  never  ex- 
isted, and  never  will  exist,  in  this 
world  an  absolutely  clean  government. 
There  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
material  a  certain  obvious  flaw  which 
inhibits  any  such  ideal  sculpture— that 
flaw  which  is  known  to  the  highest 
science  as  Original  Sin.  The  devil  is 
not  dead,  and  he  does  not  neglect  his 
business.  Wherever  you  look,  whether 
in  the  State  or  in  the  human  organi- 
zation of  the  Church,  you  are  bound 
to  flnd  a  leaven  of  corruption.  To 
suggest  that  in  our  time,  and  not  be- 
fore it,  this  leaven  has  become  more 
noticeable  and  more  dangerous  is  a  flat 
denial  of  facts  of  which  neither  Mr. 
Belloc  nor  the  Messrs.  Chesterton 
would  be  guilty.  One  must  reluctantly 
charge  them  with  the  gravest  of  all 
political  offences:  they  have  disturbed 
the  soul  of  youth  with  impossible^ 
dreams.  They  have  committed  high 
treason  against  the  decent  flnitude  of 
life.  To  the  workers,  rejoicing  in  their 
newly-won  safeguard  against  destitu- 
tion, they  have  cried  out  a  learned 
Jeer  about  bread  and  circuses:  by  tell- 
ing men  authoritatively  that  they  were 
staves  they  have  in  truth  enslaved 
theoL  These  are  sad  divagations,  andi 
they  point  to  a  future  even  more  sin- 
ister.   Let  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton  keep 


company  for  even  a  little  longer  with 
these  inhuman  cleannesses,  and  he 
will  end  up  as  President  of  the  Eu- 
genic Society.  His  brother  will  likely 
become  not  merely  a  Dicken^ian,  but 
a  real  barrister.  Mr.  Belloc,  who  is  an 
excellent  economist,  will  wake  up  to 
flnd  himself  promoting  a  company  to 
suppress  company  promoting. 

The  truth  is  that  the  party  machine 
hi  necessary,  and  that  it  is  very  far 
from  being  a  necessary  evil.  Only  by 
acceptance,  and  the  right  use  of  it, 
can  the  ordinary  citizen  hope  to  live 
at  his  maximum  of  political  efficiency, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  something 
of  himself  for  that  more  secret  spirit- 
ual activity  which,  for  lack  of  a  bet- 
ter name,  is  called  culture.  If  politi- 
cal life  is  to  continue  at  all,  bodies  of 
men  must  agree  to  act  together.  The 
moment  they  decide  on  such  general 
action — naturally  on  the  basis  of  ideas 
held  in  common — a  party  organization 
creates  itself.  A  constitution,  officers, 
committees,  inner  committees  spring 
almost  spontaneously  into  existence. 
The  subscriptions  that  needs  must  be 
levied  generate  that  awful  fact,  a 
party  fund.  What  is  there  to  quarrel 
with?  For  any  individual  member  of 
such  a  body  to  complain  that  he  can- 
not express  through  it  his  whole  mind 
and  temperament  is  absurd:  it  is  like 
condemning  a  garden  spade  because 
you  cannot  shave  with  it.  There  is 
no  foreshortening,  and  no  oppression 
of  conscience.  Matters  on  which  we 
differ  are  left  outside,  as  not  relevant 
to  our  limited  and  special  purpose. 
And  party  programmes  are  not  static 
formulce,  but  organic  growths.  If  it 
seems  to  us  that  ours  ought  to  develop 
in  certain  directions  it  is  our  task  to 
explain,  to  argue,  to  canvass,  to  force 
our  new  ideas  into  it  by  the  pressure 
of  vitality.  Contempt  for  the  techni- 
cal forms,  under  which  laws  are  both 
made  and  administered,  Is  a  whole- 
some  exuberance   of   the   young.     It 
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helps  to  preserve  the  spirit  from  the 
letter  that  kills,  but  it  does  not  affect 
the  clear  necessity  for  some  sort  of 
letter.  Ritual  is  of  the  essence  of  so- 
cial organization.  An  anarchist  ma^ 
deny  all  authority,  but  you  cannot 
have  a  meeting  of  anarchists  without 
a  chairman  set  in  authority  over  it 
Contempt  for  politicians,  for  the  type 
of  personality  produced  by  their  call- 
ing. Is  a  still  poorer  foundation.  It  is 
significant  that  the  only  skilled  pur- 
suit in  which  the  amateur  sneers  at 
the  professional  is  politics.  The  sneer 
Is,  moreover,  wholly  unjustified.  The 
ethical  level  of  contemporary  "pro- 
fessional** politics  is  certainly  higher 
than  that  of  contemporary  business; 
its  intellectual  level  is  certainly  higher 
than  that  of  contemporary  literature. 
And,  of  the  three,  the  public  man  has 
the  hardest  task  set  him.  He  is  the 
only  citizen  who  is  obliged  to  choose 
onmiscience  for  his  si>ecialism.  The 
nature  of  the  relationship  binding  him 
to  his  constituents  is  one  of  the  most 
baling  cases  in  casuistry,  and  It  Is 
for  him  an  acute  and  daily  problenL 
No  other  man  is  asked  to  drive  so  dif- 
ficult a  pair  of  chariot-horses  as  his  of 
private  ambition  and  public  duty.  We 
must  not  idealize,  but  to  me  he  seems 
to  make  rather  a  better  hand  of  his 
exacting  trade  than  we  make  of  ours. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  quali- 
ties requisite  for  political  life  as  alto- 
gether paltry,  and  undistinguished.  M. 
Cl^menceau,  for  instance,  when  asked 
the  other  day  what  were  the  claims 
of  M.  Doumergue  to  the  Premiership, 
replied:  **He  has  a  very  loud  voice." 
But  aptitude,  ranging  from  average 
talent  to  decisive  genius,  is  a  force 
Just  as  dominant  and  unmistakable  in 
the  profession  of  politics  as  in  any 
other.  The  contention  that  the  pecuni- 
ary rewards  are  extravagant  cannot 
be  treated  seriously.  You  can  have 
two  Members  of  Parliament  at  the 
nominal    cost   of   one    middling    Civil 


Servant,  and  at  a  much  lower  real 
cost.  A  greed  that  Is  satisfied  with 
£400  a  year  is  much  too  modest  to  be 
dangerous. 

The  poUtician  invites  ridicule  when 
with  Mr.  Uoyd  George  he  calls  him- 
self the  priest  of  humanity.  If  his 
function  sometimes  approaches  the 
sacerdotal,  it  bears,  at  other  times,  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
scavenger.  It  is  a  specialized  calling, 
made  necessary  by  our  complex  civili- 
zation, no  betier  and  no  worse  than 
any  other.  You  become  master  of  the 
masters  of  It  not  by  barren  abuse,  but 
by  fruitful  acceptance.  In  my  native 
city  it  used  to  be  a  bye-word  of  folly 
that  a  man  should  hire  a  cab  and  run 
after  it  There  is  no  better  wisdom 
in  creating  a  highly  articulated  system 
of  delegation,  conference,  and  enact- 
ment, and  then  proceeding  to  do  per- 
sonally the  work  that  we  have  depu- 
tized. That  citizen  economizes  hid 
energy  best,  who  concerns  himselD 
only  with  large  principles,  and  leaves 
to  his  appropriate  specialist  all  mat- 
ters of  technique.  There  Is  involved 
no  peril  to  freedom.  The  *insolenc^ 
of  elected  persons"  which  angered 
Walt  Whitman  is  not  in  truth  formida^ 
ble.  Go  beyond  their  time  they  can- 
not, and,  if  they  go  beyond  their  pro- 
gramme, the  evil  can  only  be  tempor-< 
ary.  The  community  at  large  is  am- 
ply protected,  protected  above  all  by 
that  very  palladium  of  liberty,  th0 
Right  to  Yawn.  Freezing,  which  is 
merely  the  yawn  of  water,  will 
crumble  any  rock.  Gulliver,  in  the 
fable,  delivers  himself  from  the  mesl^ 
woven  about  his  sleep  by  the  Lilipu- 
tians  by  the  simple  process  of 
stretching  himself.  The  national  or- 
ganism best  repels  outrage  not  by  In^ 
cessant  twitchings,  but  by  long,  recep- 
tive, silent  accumulations  of  force 
duly  discharging  themselves  in  the  end 
in  that  muscular  avalanche  of  a  yawn 
which  is  styled  a  General  Election.  In 
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addltioii  to  this  regimen  there  is,  of 
coarse,  need  also  of  a  philosophy.  One 
does  not  like  to  use  the  term  pessi- 
mism; it  is  a  word  that  has  kept  very 
queer  company  in  its  day.  If  you  so 
mnch  as  suggest  that  you  cannot  make 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow*s  lugs,  make 
a  pint  pot  hold  a  quart,  or  butter 
parsnips  with  soft  words,  the  odds 
are  that  somebody  will  call  you  a  pes- 
simist, or  even  a  dyspeptic  crank.  But 
it  is  very  advisable  that,  at  a  reason^ 
ably  raw  age,  a  citizen  should,  like 
Arnold,  or  rather  Empedocles,  decide 
to  nurse  no  extravagant  hope.  Politics 
can  never  be  the  architect  of  the  New 
Jerusalem:  it  is  not  cut  out  to  be 
much  more  than  a  speculative, 
suburban  builder.  It  is,  as  Lord 
Morley  says,  eminently  the  province  of 
the  second  best.  You  cannot  do  any- 
thing in  it  without  doing  some  harm. 
It  is  far  from  being  a  patent  specific 
against  all  the  ills  that  human  heartct 
endure.  Used  in  the  way  suggested  it 
will  give  us  a  world  just  good  enough 
to  live  in.  So  using  it  the  citizen  may 
hope  to  approximate  to  a  frugal  con- 
tent With  hardly  a  pang  of  envy  he 
will  leave  the  Olympus  o|  the  illus^ 

Tlie  British  Reriew. 


trated  papers  to  be  ruled  by  Tango 
actresses.  Cabinet  ministers,  authors, 
and  the  more  select  and  imaginative 
criminals.  For  his  part  he  will  ripenf 
in  the  joyous  humiliations  of  mar^ 
riage,  and  the  dynamic  wisdom  of  the 
nursery.  He  will  devote  himself  to 
those  pursuits  by  which  the  soul  of 
man  is  bettered:  a  reduction  of  his 
golf  handicap,  music,  religion,  and  as- 
cetical  control  of  the  enlarging  girths 
He  will  have  time  for  picture-theatres, 
revues,  aviation  meetings,  dinners  to 
distinguished  French  Pagans,  Sin 
George  Alexander,  Mr.  Granville 
Barker,  the  Abbey  Players,  and  Miss 
Homiman's  repertory  company.  For 
crown  of  his  happiness,  he  will  also 
have  time  to  read  the  admirable  books 
of  Mr.  Belloc,  and  the  two  Ghestertons, 
major  and  minor.  He  may  even  man« 
age,  although  this  is  improbable,  to 
keep  within  say  two  novels'  length  of 
Mr.  Eden  Philpotts,  and  three  of  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett,  and  to  miss  no  more 
than  four  or  five  masterpieces  of  Mr. 
John  Masefield  in  a  lucky  year.  Up- 
on this  golden  possibility  I  beg  hum^ 
bly  to  conclude. 

T.  M,  Kettle. 


INDUSTRIAL  UNREST. 


Christian  sociologists  are  watching 
with  deep  interest  and  with  some 
anxiety  the  developments  of  the  labor 
problem  in  this  country,  on  the  Gonti- 
nent,  in  the  United  States,  in 
Australia,  and  elsewhere.  Recent 
trade  disputes  are  symptomatic  of  a 
widespread  and  deep-seated  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  present  industrial 
conditions.  Much  has  been  spoken  and 
written  on  the  subject  by  well-mean- 
ing persons,  whose  wisdom  is  not  al- 
ways equal  to  their  zeal.  Homilies  ad- 
dressed either  to  employers  or  to  work- 
men   are   of  no  avail.    They   can  be 


convinced  only  by  the  stem  logic  of 
facts.  It  may  be  permissible,  how- 
ever, to  remind  both  sides  in  the  in«» 
dustrial  disputes  that  they  are  parts 
of  one  organic  whole  forming  the  body 
politic.  Gapital  and  labor  are  essen- 
tial to  each  other.  There  is  no  in- 
herent and  irreconcilable  antagonism 
between  them.  They  are  closely  re- 
lated and  mutually  dependent.  St 
Paul's  illustration  of  the  mutual  func- 
tions of  the  bodily  organs  is  applica- 
ble to  the  case.  Detachment,  isolation, 
independence,  opposition,  are  unreason- 
able,  and   ought   to   be  impossible,   in 
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the  nature  of  things.  If* the  attempt 
be  made,  on  either  side,  to  dispense 
with,  or  to  subjugate  the  other,  it 
must  end  in  disaster.  Our  Lord's 
golden  rule  needs  to  be  strictly  ap- 
plied in  this  matter,  as  in  every  con-t 
cem  of  daily  life.  Happily,  there  are 
conspicuous  instances  of  its  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  numerous  Christian 
employers  and  Christian  workpeople, 
with  honor  and  advantage  to  them- 
selves. May  the  instances  increase 
and  abound! 

No  reasonable  person  denies  the 
right  of  combination.  There  are  times 
and  circumstances  when  concerted  ac- 
tion is  necessary,  and  when  legitimate 
objects  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way.  In  former  periods,  and  almost 
within  living  memory,  stringent  and 
unjust  laws  were  enforced  in  England 
against  all  combinations  of  workmen. 
From  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  the  im- 
possible task  was  attempted  of  regu- 
lating by  Acts  of  Parliament  the  rela- 
tions between  masters  and  men.  The 
latter  could  not  legally  travel  from 
one  place  to  another  in  search  of  em- 
ployment The  hours  of  labor  and  the 
rates  of  wages  were  fixed  by  statute. 
Persons  giving  or  accepting  more  were 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  There 
were  constant  evasions,  but  social  con- 
ditions became  more  and  more 
wretched,  partly  owing  to  these  ab- 
surd combination  laws,  and  partly  to 
those  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  to  parochial  settlement.  In  1S24 
the  right  of  combination  was  con- 
ceded, but  trade  unions  had  no  legal 
status,  and  no  legal  protection  for  their 
funds.  Moreover,  the  ancient  common 
law  against  conspiracy  continued  tD 
be  enforced,  and  the  Judge-made  law 
of  "common  employment"  was  rigor- 
ously applied.  Not  until  18^  did 
trade  unions  receive  protection  for 
their  funds,  and  seven  more  years 
elapsed  before  the  Legislature  recog- 
nized the  lawfulness  of  two  or  more 


persons  doing  what  it  had  always  been 
lawful  for  an  individual  to  do  for  the 
protection  of  his  own  interests.  The 
ancient  Master  and  Servant  Act  was 
also  repealed,  and  other  measures  of 
an  equitable  and  a  beneficial  charac- 
ter were  passed.  Within  the  last 
decade  the  work  of  emancipation  from 
artificial  and  arbitrary  restrictions  has 
been  completed. 

Whether  the  concession  of  the  right 
to  combine,  and  to  organize  strikes, 
has  been  always  exercised  with  wis- 
dom and  fairness,  may  be  doubted.  A 
strike,  like  a  war,  entails  much  loss 
and  suffering  on  the  combatants.  The 
victors  do  not  escape  from  inevitable 
calamity.  There  may  be  objects  that 
seem  attainable  in  no  other  way 
than  by  a  strike  on  the  one 
side  or  by  a  lock-out  on  the 
other.  But  the  consequences  are  so 
terrible,  in  hunger,  distress,  and 
misery,  and  in  the  derangement  of 
trade,  that  wise  and  practical  leaders 
of  trade  unions  are  reluctant  to  coun- 
sel or  to  authorize  a  strike,  except  in 
the  last  resort  There  are  inexorable 
conditions  of  trade  and  of  the  labor 
market  which  have  to  be  considered. 
If  trade  is  bad,  and  unemployed  labor- 
ers are  numerous,  no  combination  can 
force  up  wages.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  will  rise  by  a  natural  law  when 
trade  is  brisk  and  when  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  workers.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, no  combination  of  employers 
can  force  down  wages,  even  if  they 
desired  or  attempted  to  do  so.  An  em- 
ployer does  not  carry  on  his  business, 
and  a  workman  does  not  render  serv- 
ice, from  benevolent  motives,  but  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  The  former 
naturally  seeks  to  make  the  best  terms 
for  himself,  and  the  latter  as  naturally 
does  the  same.  Both  of  them  are  sub- 
ject to  outside  conditions.  It  is  im- 
material to  an  employer  what  wages 
are  paid,  provided  that  a  profit  can  be 
realized,  but  it  is  useless  for  the  work- 
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man  to  declare  that  under  no  circom- 
stances  will  he  accept  less  than  a  cer- 
tain amount,  or  to  insist  on  an  in- 
crease, when  the  conditions  of  trade 
and  of  labor  are  against  hint  Indi-* 
vklual  capacity,  industry,  intelligence 
and  character  will  also  have  to  be 
taken  into  account 

Self-interest    compels    a    manufac- 
turer to  concede  a  reasonable  demand, 
or  one  that  may  be  in  only  a  slight 
degree  unreasonable,  rather  than  in- 
cur the  great  loss  that  is  entailed  by 
the    stoppage    of    costly    machinery, 
with  the  deterioration  bf  plant  that  al- 
ways ensues.      He  may  have  in  hand 
extensive  orders  or  contracts,   which 
he  is  forced  to  complete  under  heavy 
penalBes  or  to  avert  serious  disaster. 
Moreover,  he  is  the  rival  of  other  man- 
ufacturers, and  does  not  wish  them  to 
secure  an  advantage  at  his  expense, 
if  he  can  avoid  this  by  a  timely  and 
fair    concession    to    his    workpeople. 
Hence  any  attempt  to  force  an  issue 
in  any  branch  of  industry,  irrespective 
of  the  state  of  the  labor  market  and 
the    requirements    of    the    public,    is 
most  unwise  and  blameworthy.  When 
men  are  waiting  to  step  into  the  places 
of  those  who  strike  for  higher  wages 
or  for  shorter  hours  of  work,  it  needs 
no  gift  of  prophecy  to  forecast  the  is- 
sue.    Again  it  must  be  said  that  the 
number    of    unemployed    mainly    de- 
termines the  rate  of  wages.  Men  must 
live,  and  in  order  to  do  so  they  most 
work.     No  humane  person  can  fail  to 
wish  for  them  something  more  than  a 
bare  subsistence,  with  great  improve- 
ments  in    their   social   condition   and 
surroundings;     but    the    question     is 
mainly  one  of  economics,  and  not  of 
philanthropy.      The    modem    demand 
for    a    living    wage,    or    a    minimum 
wage,   or  a   standard  of  comfort,  or 
shortened  hours,  however  desirable  in 
Itself,   cannot  be  secured   by   legisla- 
tive   means.     The   correlative   of   an 
artificial  rise  in  wages  is  an  enhance- 


ment in  prices  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life.  If  goods  cost  more  to  produce, 
they  must  be  sold  for  more  in  the  mar- 
ket Every  consumer  has  to  bear  his 
share  of  the  burden  of  increase.  How 
much  is  any  one  benefited  by  prices 
being  forced  up  all  round? 

The  position  may  be  expressed  in  a 
simple  formula.     When  two  workmen 
are  running  after  one  employer,  wages 
will  sink,  but  when  two  employers  are 
in  search  of  one  workman,  wages  will 
rise.     To  contend  against  this  natural 
law  is  as  futile  as  it  would  be  to  at- 
tempt to  arrest  the  tides  or  the  rain, 
or  to  control  the  winds,  or  to  invert 
the  order  of  the  Solar  System.    While 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  deep  com- 
miseration for  many  of  the  working 
classes,  and  especially  the  women  and 
children,  in  seasons  of  depression,  and 
poverty,  and  suffering — ^not  a  little  of 
which  is  attributable  to  ignorance  and 
improvidence — care  must  be  taken  to 
guard     against     the     nostrums     pro- 
pounded by  benevolent  sciolists,  whose 
patent   specifics   aggravate   the    evils 
they  profess  to  cure.    The  real  test  of 
the  value  of  wages  is  what  they  will 
buy.     It   is  not   the   number   or   the 
nominal  worth  of  the  coins  received 
for  a  day's  or  a  week's  labor  that  con- 
stitute  high    wages,    but    how    much 
they  can  purchase  In  the  way  of  rent, 
food,  and  clot&ing.    The  great  struggle 
in  London  and  in  all  large  towns  is  to 
find  the  seven,  or  eight,  or  ten  shillings 
every  week  for  the  rent  of  a  small  and 
inconvenient  dwelling.  Even  if  a  room 
or  two  be  let  to  lodgers,  many  thou- 
sands of  operatives  and  laborers  find 
that  a  fourth  or  third  of  their  precari- 
ous earnings  are  swallowed  up  in  this 
way.    The    tendency    during    recent 
years  is  for  the  prices  of  most  com- 
modities to  rise.      A  Return  recently 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  based 
upon  a  wide  induction  of  verified  facts, 
shows  that  since  1905  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, so  far  as  regards  the  staple  neces- 
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saries,  has  increased  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent  With  the  growing 
population,  and  its  aggregation  Into 
towns  and  cities,  the  tendency  is  to- 
wards a  further  rise  in  prices,  which 
is  accelerated  and  aggravated  with 
every  increase  in  wages.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  vicious  circle. 

Trade  runs  in  cycles.  A  period  of 
activity  is  certain  to  be  followed  by 
one  of  comparative  stagnation.  The 
swing  of  the  pendulum  is  always  to 
the  opposite  point  Ungenial  seasons, 
a  failure  in  the  crops,  blight  and  mil- 
dew, an  earthquake,  a  tornado,  a  war, 
a  great  conflagration,  an  outbreal^  of 
some  epidemic,  suffice  to  explain 
transitions  in  trade.  The  countries  of 
the  world  are  so  inter-related  and  mu- 
tually dependent  that  what  affects  one 
affects  all,  in  varying  measure. 
Changes  in  fashion  largely  influence 
trade,  and  so  does  rash  speculation. 
Excessive  expenditure  in  imperial  and 
local  affairs;  the  undue  multiplication 
of  officials  who  have  to  be  supported 
and  pensioned  out  of  taxes  and  rates; 
the  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  now 
spent  every  minute,  night  and  day, 
all  the  year  round,  on  the  Army  and 
Navy;  the  vast  increase  in  the  non- 
productive classes  of  the  community; 
the  improvidence  and  waste  that  so 
largely  prevail;  the  false  notion  that 
wealth  can  be  created  without  work 
or  thrift — ^these  things,  and  many 
others,  account  for  depression  in 
trade.  It  cannot  be  improved  by  di- 
rect intervention  on  the  part  of  a  Gov- 
ernment. All  that  can  be  attempted 
in  this  way  Is  the  removal  of  artificial 
barriers  and  obstacles,  so  that  trade 
may  find  free  natural  scope.  Economic 
and  just  administration  of  affairs, 
and  the  lightening  as  far  as  possible 
of  public  burdens,  contribute  to  a 
healthy  expansion  of  trade.  The  two 
factors  that  determine  market  values 
and  retail  prices  are  the  quantity  of 
goods  available  for  use,  and  the  num- 


ber of  purchasers.  When  the  supply 
is  limited,  and  buyers  are  competing, 
prices  advance.  They  recede  when 
markets  are  glutted,  or  when  pur- 
chasers are  few.  The  above  are  self- 
evident  propositions,  as  indisputable 
as  the  axioms  of  Euclid.  To  rail 
against  them  is  useless.  Trite  as  they 
may  appear,  many  persons  seem  ig- 
norant or  oblivious  of  them. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  coun- 
try has  been  distracted,  and  incalcula- 
ble public  injury  has  been  caused  by 
strikes  on  a  large  scale  among  miners, 
railway  servants,  and  transport  work- 
ers generally.  Numerous  factories 
had  to  be  closed  for  lack  of  fueL 
Trade  was  paralyzed.  The  means  of 
transit  were  almost  wholly  cut  off  in 
many  districts,  and  some  necessaries 
of  life  reached  famine  prices,  owing 
to  inadequate  supplies.  The  object 
avowed  by  unthinking  and  irresponsi- 
ble persons  was  to  inflict  inconven- 
ience and  loss  upon  the  community  at 
large,  in  order  to  compel  a  concession 
of  certain  demands.  The  effect  on  the 
public  was  only  to  annoy  and  exas- 
perate. Everybody  suffered,  including 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  strikers,  with 
their  wives  and  families.  A  moderate 
estimate  gave  the  actual  loss  in  wages 
during  these  terrible  weeks  as  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half.  No  figures  can  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  the  struggle  to  the 
whole  community.  Compromises  made, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  fratri- 
cidal war,  failed  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired ends.  It  is  always  so.  Lost 
wages  and  lost  trade,  like  lost  time, 
can  never  be  recovered.  Instances 
have  repeatedly  occurred  of  thousands 
of' men  suspending  work  because  some 
demand  was  not  granted,  or  being 
locked  out  because  they  saw  fit  to  re- 
ject certain  terms.  Even  if  they 
gained  the  day — ^which  is  rarely  the 
case — the  actual  loss  of  wages  was 
not  made  up  for  years.  The  depriva- 
tion of  home  necessaries  and  comforts 
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during  a  period  of  industrial  warfare, 
the  impaired  health  of  children 
through  lack  of  nutriment,  the  sacri- 
fice at  forced  prices  of  articles  of  fur* 
niture  and  clothing,  the  anxiety,  men- 
tal strain,  and  nervous  exhaustion, 
cannot  be  estimated  and  are  never 
made  up.  The  generosity  of  the  pub- 
lic cannot  supply  the  deficiency  and 
make  good  the  waste.  Moreover,  at 
such  a  season  the  funds  of  trade 
unions  are  deleted,  if  not  wholly  ex- 
hausted. Money  subscribed  as  a  pro- 
vision for  sickness  or  old  age  has  to 
be  used  for  inmiediate  and  pressing 
necessities,  and  so  the  accumulations 
of  careful  and  thrifty  years  vanish. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  practical  and 
reasonable  men,  on  both  sides,  depre- 
cate and  dread  a  state  of  warfare  be- 
twe«i  capital  and  labor. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  and 
dangerous  forms  assumed  by  recent 
labor  disputes  is  the  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  individual  liberty  and  the 
absolute  right  to  freedom  of  contract 
which  every  man  possesses.  Some  re- 
cent strikes  have  occurred  from  a  re- 
fusal to  work  with  non-unionists.  If 
a  body  of  men  choose  to  leave  work 
and  go  on  strike,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  wisdom  of  their  action, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  But  they 
must  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
They  cannot  be  allowed  to  threaten  or 
molest  others  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  abstain  from  work,  or  to  compel 
them  to  Join  a  trade  union  if  they  pre- 
fer to  remain  outside.  Such  inter- 
ference or  intimidation  is  contrary  to 
English  law  and  to  moral  duty.  If  a 
man  is  willing  to  work  for  a  sum 
agreed  upon  between  himself  and  an 
employer,  why  should  he  not  be  at  full 
liberty  to  do  so?  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  working  classes  to  take  a  firm 
attitude  in  thi4  matter.  Much  is  heard 
of  the  alleged  tyranny  of  masters — 
and  they  are  not  uniformly  perfect — 
but  there  is  a  danger  of  laborers  being 


tyrannized  over  by  members  of  their 
own  order,  concerning  whom  it  must 
also  be  said  that  they  are  not  uni- 
fonnly  perfect.  It  Is  alien  to  the 
genius  of  English  liberty  to  sanction 
attempts  to  introduce  the  dogmas  and 
practices  of  the  International  or  So- 
cialist parties  in  Germany  and  else- 
where, who  cherish  the  vain  dream  of 
being  ^  able  to  regulate  demand  and 
supply,  cost  and  prices,  work  and 
wages,  family  claims  and  social  condi- 
tions, heedless  of  individual  require- 
ments and  capabilities,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  the  Immutable  laws  that  con- 
trol human  life  and  duty.  The  in- 
stincts of  our  common  nature,  and  per- 
sonal tastes,  aptitudes,  and  needs,  can- 
not be  ignored  or  violated  with  im- 
punity. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the 
growth  of  TnteUlgence  and  as  a  result 
of  lessons  learned  in  the  stem  school 
of  experience,  and  by  an  enlarged  ap- 
plication of  the  teachings  of  Christ  to 
the  affairs  of  daily  life,  a  spirit  of 
'*8weet  reasonableness"  may  be  more 
and  more  displayed  in  the  settlement 
of  labor  difficulties  and  disputes.  In 
not  a  few  notable  cases  the  rough  and 
clumsy  methods  hitherto  prevailing 
have  yielded  to  mutual  consideration 
and  concessions.  Some  eminent  firms 
and  companies,  employing  thousands 
of  persons,  have  earned  deserved  re- 
nown for  Just  and  kindly  treatment. 
As  Carlyle  observed,  the  cash  nexus  is 
not  the  only  or  the  principal  bond  be- 
tween master  and  servant  Where 
this  is  recognized,  friction  and  misun- 
derstanding are  rare,  and  a  friendly 
conference  soon  devises  a  method  of 
adjustments.  External  arbitration  is 
not  always  satisfactory,  because  it  of- 
ten consists  in  a  mere  splitting  of  the 
difference,  to  the  contentment  of 
neither  side.  Boards  of  Ck>nciliation, 
like  CanseOs  de  Ptud'hofmrneB  in  France, 
work  smoothly  and  effectually  in  cer- 
tain trades.       They  are  usually  com- 
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pcNsed  of  an  equal  number  of  employ- 
ers and  workpeople,  and  an  umpire 
chosen  by  both.  To  this  body  are  sub- 
mitted any  differences  that  arise,  and 
Its  decision  is  final.  The  general 
adoption  of  some  such  method  would 
obviate  most  of  the  troubles  and  con- 
flicts that  arise  between  the  two  great 
forces  of  capital  and  labor.  The  Trade 
Disputes  Act,  now  in  operation,  part 
of  the  system  of  social  adjustment  in- 
augurated by  modem  legislation,  will 
accomplish  much  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  an  end  devoutly  to  be  wished 
by  all  reasonable,  patriotic,  Christian 
men.  In  order  Co  the  ultimate  success 
of  any  such  scheme,  however,  a  loyal 
observance  of  the  decisions  reached  is 
essential  Unless  there  be  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  a  determination  on  both 

The   LoodoQ   Quarterly   Review. 


Sides  to  abide  by  the  compact,  all  en- 
deavors after  industrial  peace  and 
concord  will  be  in  vain. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  there  is 
less  of  conscience  and  of  Just  pride  in 
work  than  was  formerly  the  case;  the 
main  object  being  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum of  wages  for  the  minimum  of 
perfunctory  labor.  Probably  the  gen- 
eralization is  too  sweeping,  yet  it  con- 
tains a  measure  of  truth.  In  this  re- 
spect, and  in  some  others,  the  Apos- 
tolic maxim  is  strictly  applicable,  of 
combining  diligence  in  business  with 
fervor  of  spirit,  in  order  that  the  high- 
est form  of  service  may  be  rendered, 
springing  from  a  pure  and  noble  mo- 
tive. In  this  way,  Work  may  become 
Worship. 

W,  H.  8.  Aubrey. 


THE  TILERIES  STACK. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

But  there  was  healing  in  Mary's 
eyes  for  the  old  man's  craziness,  as 
well  as  unbearable  reproach  and  pain. 
Suddenly  the  fingers  of  his  great 
hands  clawed  the  air  and  then  the 
rope.  "Bide  wheer  you  be,  my  love!" 
he  cried  huskily.  "Keep  quiet  and 
dunnot  stir  one  of  thy  dear  feet"  Af- 
ter which  he  shouted,  "I'll  be  with 
thee  in  a  tick,  young  Jimmie  Bishop!" 

Before  the  words  were  uttered  he 
was  on  the  rope,  and  it  seemed  to 
Mary  but  the  fraction  of  a  tick  more 
ere  he  was  alongside  Jimmie  on  that 
cornice-edge.  And  in  the  next  tick  or 
two  he  did  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble things  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life- 
time of  deadly  risks. 

"Daddy,  be  careful!"  said  Mary 
softly.  She  pressed  her  hands  to  her 
breast.  She  knew  nothing  about  the 
state  of  mind  or  body  of  Jimmie,  re- 
clining there  so  strangely  still  and 
silent,  but  it  was  as  manifest  as  both 


the  loved  heads  beneath  her  that  their 
two  lives  hung  upon  a  thread — that  is 
to  say,  if  Jimmie  started  forward. 

Straddled  across  him  on  those  few 
inches  of  foothold,  having  first  stooped 
and  put  his  hand  to  Jimmie's  heart 
and  nodded  as  if  he  were  pleased,  the 
chinmey-Jack  was  pulling  up  the  roi)e. 
He  stood  as  steady  and  almost  as 
straight  as  the  long  reach  of  the  stack 
itself,  watching  Jimmie  as  a  hunter 
would  watch  as  much  as  he  could  see 
of  an  ambushed  lion.  Thus,  drawing 
in  the  rope,  and  poised  as  untroubledi 
by  nerves  as  a  fly,  he  comforted  his 
daughter.  "Skeered  out  of  his  senses 
— same  as  a  faint — that's  all  that's 
amiss  wi*  him,  my  love!'*  he  called  up 
to  her  confidently. 

Then  the  end  of  the  rope  was  in  his 
hand,  and  he  quickly  nudged  it  be- 
hind Jimmie's  waist,  brought  it  round 
twice,  and  knotted  it  fast. 

"Do  for  him,  that  ought!"  he  said, 
and  almost  before  Mary  could  guess 
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about  his  next  proceeding  he  had 
nnstraddled  and  then  stridden  the  six 
or  seven  farther  feet  of  the  edge 
which  separated  him  from  the  up- 
rights of  the  scaffold.  He  clambered 
ap  the  nearest  of  these  without  a 
pause,  like  an  agile  old  ape,  and  then, 
hugging  Mary*s  face  to  his  broad 
chest,  and  patting  her  shoulder, 
chuckled  these  words  as  it  were  to  the 
lightning-rod  behind  her  back:  "Now 
us  wunna  be  long,  lovey,  and  a  drop 
o'  spirits'll  mek  his  wheels  go  round 
ag*in,  sure  as  gum!  You  come  in  the 
very  nick  o*  time,  the  Lord  be  thanked. 
Amen!*' 

**Amen!"  echoed  Mary. 

He  almost  stifled  her  in  his  embrace. 
Nor  did  he  release  her  altogether  until 
she  was  seated  to  his  satisfaction  on 
that  .summit  boulevard  by  the  cross- 
pole  to  which  the  rope  was  attached, 
ready,  as  he  said,  **for  what  you'm 
about  to  receive,  my  love." 

She  soon  received  it  Jimmie  was 
hauled  up  as  easily  as  a  truss  of 
straw  and  placed  on  the  stonework 
with  his  head  handy  for  Mary*s  lap. 

Standing  over  her  and  the  little  flat 
brandy-bottle  he  had  given  her,  the  old 
man  would  then  at  once  have  made 
complete  confession  If  she  had  let  him. 
'•I'll  tell  thee  the  whole  yam,  and 
no  lies,  so  far  as  I'm  In  It,  my 
love — wicked  sinner  that  I  be!"  he 
began. 

But  she  wouldn't  let  him.  "I  don't 
want  to  hear  it!"  she  said,  darting  him 
a  full-faced  look. 

Never  had  the  old  man  seen  her  so 
beautiful.  Though  she  spoke  rather 
impatiently,  there  was  a  smile  on  her 
face  which  could  mean  nothing  but 
happiness. 

She  coaxed  more  brandy  between 
Jlmmie's  lips;  while,  thrusting  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  Phlneas 
lurched  away  toward  the  ladder-top. 
He  wrinkled  his  brows  at  the  Tileries 
yard  beneath  him,  then  lurched  back 


and  said,  "I  meant  to  kill  the  lad,  and 
he  knows  it" 

"Yes;  but  you  didn't  do  it— And 
you'll  forgive  him,  won't  you,  Jimmie? 
— And  no  one  else  will  know,  daddy, 
except  Just  us  three,  so  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter.— Does  it  Jimmie?"  said  Mary 
composedly  to  the  ashen  face  In  her 
hands. 

"Ay,  but  he'd  not  wed  thee  now  if 
thee'd  millions  o*  money,  my  wench," 
urged  Phineas,  as  from  the  pit  of 
despair.  "Maybe  if  I  was  to  chuck 
myself  over" 

"Hush!"  said  Mary,  raising  a  warn- 
ing flnger. 

And  then  she  made  a  screen  of  her 
arms  for  Jimmie's  eyes  In  their  re- 
opening, the  signs  of  which  she  had 
discerned.  She  bent  over  him,  too,  and 
her  hair  fell  as  a  further  screen — a 
glossy  brown  silken  curtain — ^betwixt 
him  and  the  exciting  world  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Thus  when  his  eyelids  parted  he 
saw  her  face  In  a  kind  of  private 
shadowland,   and  nothing  besides. 

But  his  brain  was  still  weak.  His 
eyes  were  vacant  and  scarcely  open 
ere  they  closed  again,  and  he  seemed 
to  shudder. 

"Don't  you  know  me,  dear?"  Mary 
asked,  and  lifted  her  head  a  little. 

He  looked  again.  "Why — ^hello — it's 
Mary!"  he  murmured.  "What  the — 
what's  your  hair  down  for?  I've  had 
such  a  rotten  dream." 

"Yes,  Jimmie;  and  you  must  have 
some  more  physic  for  it  Lie  still, 
please.  Flecae,  Jimmie!  You're  not 
able  yet!" 

But,  able  or  not,  he  rose  sufficiently 
to  understand  that  it  was  no  dream. 
Then  back  he  slipped  into  her  arms. 
"How — awful!"  he  gasped,  and  lay 
trembling  in  that  warm  haven  for  a 
second  or  two.  Then  he  roused  again 
and  said  sharply,  "Where  is  he?" 

Jimmie  turned  his  face  and  saw 
him.    Old  Phineas  had  receded  to  the 
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ladders  again.  He  stood  there  like  a 
prince  of  golliwogs,  his  hands  twitch- 
ing by  his  sides,  his  chin-bearded 
mouth  open,  and  abject  misery  in  his 
eyes — ^a  magnificent  tonic  for  any  one 
with  an  imagination  and  that  priceless 
gift  of  humor  which  enables  a  man 
to  sink  his  own  personality  in  rich  en- 
joyment of  an  eccentric  fellow- 
creature! 

Other  forces  were  in  operation  upon 
Jimmie  for  his  soothing,  but  he  was 
unaware  of  them  at  the  time — Mary's 
arms,  her  breath  on  his  cheek,  and  the 
love  shining  through  the  tenderness 
and  strength  in  her  eyes.  All  he 
knew  quite  certainly  just  then  was 
that  Phineas  was  a  unique  object  His 
smile  broadened.  The  chimney-jack 
winced  visibly  at  it,  made  a  clumsy 
step  forward,  and  stopped. 

And  then  a  little  more  of  Mary's 
magic  came  into  play,  and  the  curtain 
began  to  fall  smoothly  upon  the 
tragedy  of  the  Tileries  stack. 

"Say  something  nice  to  him,  Jim- 
mie— poor  daddy!  He's  so  ashamed 
of  himself!"  she  whispered. 

Jimmy  said  something  nice  to  her 
first,  with  the  light  of  intellect  and 
courage,  and  something  better  than 
either,  in  his  returned  gaze  at  her. 

"Ashamed!"  he  cried.  "What  about 
me,  then?"  He  caught  up  her  hand 
and  kissed  it  "Darling!"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"Thank  you,  Jimmie!"  she  said  very 
simply. 

"Yes;  but  that's  only  a  start,"  he 
continued  ardently.  "Wait  till  we're 
on  good  old  mother-ground  again,  and 
I'll  kiss  the  dirt  on  your  feet — I  mean 
on  your  dear  boots." 

"I'm  sure  you  sha'u't,  Jimmie,"  she 
said,  sparkling  faintly.  "But  do  make 
it  up  quickly  with  father!  We've  got 
to  get  down.  It  was  bad  enough  com- 
ing up.  wondering" 

"Ah!"  said  Jimmie,  scrambling  to 
his  feet. 


He  marched  towards  the  staring 
chimney-jack  between  the  two 
abysses,  as  unconcerned  about  them  as 
Phineas  himself. 

"Mr.  Ridley,"  he  exclaimed  with  a 
blithe  smile  and  his  hand  extended, 
"we've  both  been  off  our  chumps  a 
bit    Let's  forget  it    ShaU  weT' 

The  chimney-jack  gurgled  like  a 
water-tap  trying  to  do  its  duty  against 
strong  opposition. 

**Whars  that,  sir?  I  didn't  quite 
catch  it,"  said  Jimmie,  inclining  an 
ear.  There  was  some  mischief  in  his 
smile  now. 

"I'm  a  wicked  sinner,  Mr.  Bishop 
— ^that's  what  I  said,"  declared 
Phineas  plainly. 

"Oh,  indeed!"  Jimmie  laughed 
aloud.  "My  dear  chap,  what  does  it 
matter?  I'm  another.  Every  one  is, 
I  expect,  except  Mary.  A  good  job, 
too.  Cut  out  crime  and  sin  and  so 
forth,  and  it  would  be  a  tame  world 
for  some  of  us  chaps  who  have  to 
write  about  it.  Let  us  be  friends 
again,  the  same  as  we  used  to  be.  I'm 
going  to  get  as  rich  as  Mary  in  next 
to  no  time,  and  then" 

"Rich!"  roared  Phineas.  "Her  hain't 
rich  at  all."  Out  came  Corser  & 
Jones's  letter.  "He've  left  her  nowt 
worth  speakin*  about.  Read  this,  Mr. 
Bishop.  It  come  only  this  momin'. 
Read  it,  lad,  and  maybe  it'll  help  you 
to  mek  some  allowance  for  me." 

Mottled  red  and  purple  with  emo- 
tion, he  held  forth  the  letter,  his  band 
trembling  as  no  chimney-jack's  hand 
ought  ever  to  tremble. 

But,  instead  of  touching  the  letter, 
Jimmie  turned  to  Mary.  She  sat  at 
his  elbow,  waiting,  watching,  silently 
inspiring.     Of  course  she  was. 

"Yes,  Jimmie,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
nod.  "You  can't  understand  daddy's 
feelings  properly,  like  me. — But  don't 
get  so  excited,  dear.  Remember  where 
we  are!    Oh  Jimmie,  how  could  you!" 

It  was  a  question  for  Jimmie  to  ask 
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himself  an  hour  later,  but  not  then. 
He  hadn*t  a  nerve  to  trouble  him  In 
that  Impetuous  instant.  Having 
clasped  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  as 
she  deserved  to  be  kissed,  he  wheeled 
round  at  old  Phineas  again. 

For  a  lively  spell  he  pump-handled 
the  chimney-jack's  homy  palm  in  the 
hearty,  low-class  Bidston  way,  while 
the  ofd  man  mouthed  in  vain  attempts 
at  a  suitable  speech  of  gratitude  and 
affection. 

"If  theer's  owt  on  this  earth" he 

got  forth  at  length. 

And  then  Mary  took  them  both 
firmly  in  hand.  There  was  to  be  no 
more  nonsense  of  any  unsettling  kind 
until  they  were  all  off  the  chimney. 

Tliey  sat  by  the  scaffold,  and  after 
a  few  preliminary  words  arranged  for 
the  descent.  Mary  was  particularly 
anxious  about  Jimmie,  who  now  re- 
membered the  telegram,  and  gave  it 
to  Mr.  Ridley  with  a  short  and  friv- 
olous account  of  it 

"It's  the  last  thing  I  could  ever  have 
fancied  your  doing,  Jimmie,"  she  said 
gravely,  as  if  she  doubted  his  tongue 
and  spirits  alike.  "Are  you  »ure  you 
didn't  get  frightened?" 

He  laughed  the  thought  to  scorn. 
"Did  I  look  frightened,  Mr.  Ridley?" 
he  asked. 

"No,  lad,"  answered  the  chinmey- 
Jack;  **you  looked  amazin'  spry.  But 
—this  telegram,  my  love.  It's  a  job 
at  Defford.  I  dunno  what's  up  wl' 
Tom   Swallow." 

"He's  Ul  in  bed,  father,"  said  Mary. 
"It  was  calling  and  finding  him  laid 
up  that  made  me  come  on  to  make 
sure  you  got  the  message. — I  met  tne 
boy,  and  he  described  you,  Jimmie, 
and  afterwards  I  saw  you  going  up. 
But  we  won't  talk  about  that  now. — 
I>addy  get  some  rope." 

•       •...• 

That  was  how  they  went  down  the 
Tileries  stack— roped  as  if  on  the  Mat- 
terhom. 


Jimmie  declared  that  it  was  an  in- 
dignity if  it  was  to  be  done  expressly 
for  him;  but  Mary  was  stubborn  about 
it;  and  in  fact  he  was  glad  enough  of 
old  Phineas's  linked  support  at  that 
turn  of  the  cornice. 

"Steady  does  it,  lad!"  gruffed  old 
Phineas  above  him  here,  and  from  be- 
low Mary  was  ready  to  guide  his  feet 
if  they  wandered  on  the  brink.  It  was 
not  the  first  stack  she  had  climbed; 
but  it  should  be  the  last. 

"Never  another  one,  after  this!"  she 
said  fervently  when  they  were  safe  in 
the  yard,  and  she  had  submitted  to 
one  more  brisk,  businesslike  embrace 
from  Jimmie.  "How  could  you  laugh 
coming  down,  dear?  You  do  so  puzzle 
me  to-day!" 

Jimmie  had  chuckled  audibly  two  or 
three  times  In  the  last  hundred  feet 
He  laughed  again  beamingly,  and 
then  spoke  close  to  her  ear. 

"What!  new,  Jimmie — at  once?''  she 
asked. 

"Yes,"  said  he.  "I  must.  I'm  in  a 
white-heat. — And  do  forgive  me,  Mr. 
Ridley,  if  I  cut  the  blessed  thing. 
You'll  never  get  it  untied  at  this  rate. 
It  came  at  me  like  a  mosquito  just 
now — the  plot,  I  mean.  There!  Good- 
bye till  you  see  me  in  the  Lane  by- 
and-by." 

He  hacked  at  the  rope  with  his  pen- 
knife while  he  rattled  off  these  words. 

Down  it  fell,  and  he  began  to  run 
Just  as  he  was.  But  Mary  called  out 
"Your  hat,  Jimmie;  you've  forgotten 
it  you  mad  boy;"  and  he  darted  back 
and  into  the  shed. 

He  reappeared  with  her  hat  as  well 
as  his  own  and  the  bag,  and  placed 
her  hat  on  her  head.  "What  ganders 
men  are,  Mary — my  Mary!"  he  ejacu- 
lated, with  a  smile  of  supreme  con- 
tentment. 

"Yes,  Jimmie,  sometimes,  dear!" 
said  she.  "But  won't  you  leave  the 
bag  for  us  if  you're  in  such  a 
hurry?" 
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"Ay,  lad!"  said  old  Phlneas,  extend- 
ing his  arm  for  it. 

But  Jimmie  ran  off  definitely  then. 
"Hanged  if  I  will!*'  he  cried;  and  he 
was  soon  out  of  their  sight.  The  man 
in  charge  at  the  Tileries  gate  removed 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth  to  proffer  a 
question  about  such  scampering;  but 
Jimmie  sped  past  him  with  a  moder- 
ate wave  of  the  bag. 

So  to  the  pit-mounds,  Prospect  Cres- 
cent, and  Bidston's  side-streets,  with 
little  abatement  of  his  pace  until  he 
was  in  the  town.  Here  he  regained 
some  breath  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Hyam, 
Bidston's  principal  Jeweller,  before 
proceeding  to  the  hotel;  and  in  about 
five  minutes  he  exchanged  with  Mr. 
Hyam  a  cheque  to  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds  for  a  ring  of  diamonds  clus- 
tered round  three  rubies,  which  the 
Jeweller  assured  him  would  please  any 
young  lady.  It  was  to  replace  a  previ- 
ous ring  of  quite  small  cost  which 
Mary  had  worn  when  he  left  Bidston, 
but  the  absence  of  which  from  her 
hand  had  briefly — very  briefly — ^pained 
him  when  they  were  on  the  stack. 

From  the  Jeweller's  shop  it  was  only 
a  step  to  the  hotel.  "I  want  to  stay 
on,"  he  abruptly  Informed  the  official 
young  lady  of  the  "Chormley  Arms." 
"May  I  have  the  same  room?" 

"Certainly,  sir!"  said  she,  evidently 
pleased  to  see  him  again;  but  he  was 
already  striding  for  the  stairs,  so  over- 
mastering was  his  passion  to  have  the 
writing-pad  on  his  knees. 

Nearly  two  hours  passed.  Seated 
in  the  saddlebag  arm-chair  In  the  mid- 
dle of  that  inspiring  bedroom,  his  feet 
on  a  copper  coal-scuttle,  and  his  face 
towards  the  window  which  yielded  the 
best  view  of  the  Tileries  stack,  he  had 
worked  his  pencil  almost  without 
pause.  Tiie  carpet  was  littered  with 
manuscript. 

Then  came  the  salubrious  relief  of  a 
knock  at  the  door,  though  he  did  not 
regard    it    in    that    light.    He  glared 


round  with  a  frown  that  would  have 
awed  a  regiment 

"Deuce  take  you,  Minnie!"  he 
shouted  at  the  opening  door.  "Can't 
you  leave  a  fellow  alone?'* 

But  he  Jumped  to  his  feet  the  next 
moment,  upsetting  the  coal-scuttle,  and 
met  Mr.  Westcott's  solenm  entrance 
with  a  boisterous  laugh. 

"What  a  Joke  to  take  you  for  her!" 
he  cried.  "So  sorry!  The  resem- 
blance isn't  striking,  though.  I'm  go- 
ing awfully  strong.  Can't  give  you 
more  than  a  minute  or  two.  How  are 
you,  sir?" 

Mr.  Westcott  shook  hands  dubiously. 
He  had  come  to  condole  and  congratu* 
late,  not  for  this  kind  of  levity. 

It  would  not  have  surprised  him  to 
flnd  Jimmie  in  bed,  with  whisky  and  a 
siphon  at  his  side,  in  the  mistaken  Lon- 
don belief  that  shocked  nerves  could  be 
thus  brought  to  their  normal  state  of 
ease.  But  Jimmie  with  a  strange 
girl's  name  on  his  lips  in  the  midst  o£ 
such  tokens  of  industry  was  a  real 
and  bad  surprise. 

"Did  you  say  *Minnie,'  Bishop? 
Minnie  whom?  Mr.  Westcott  asked 
very  deaconishly. 

"Oh,  lor'!"  said  Jimmie,  with  pained 
eyes.  "On  that  tack,  are  you,  still?  My 
dear  chap,  if  you  nmst  know,  she's  the 
maid  of  the  inn,  and  as  nice  a  lassie 
— but  nothing  to  do  with  me  since  we 
were  kids  together  and  sucked  the 
same  lollipop." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  Bishop,"  said 
the  sub-editor,  becoming  Instantly 
genial.  "More  glad  than  I  can  express 
to  you."  He  tried  to  transfer  his 
hand  to  Jimmie's  shoulder  for  a  fath- 
erly pat,  but  the  shoulder  dodged  away 
fn)m  him. 

"I'm  frightfully  busy,"  said  Jimmie, 
his  frown  returning.  "What  do  you 
want?" 

"Ah,  youth!  youth!"  murmured  the 
sub-editor.  "Of  what  are  we  not  capa- 
ble in  the  twenties.  Bishop?    I  called 
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here  at  nine-fifteen,  and  was  told  that 
yoo  had  returned  to  London,  and  I 
didn*t  know  jou  had  changed  jour 
mind  until  I  met  Mias  Ridley  ten  min- 
utes ago.  I  gathered  from  her  that 
you  and  she  are  reconciled.  She  didn't 
exactly  expatiate  on  the  subject,  but 
faces  tell  their  tale.  Bishop,  and  I  was 
extremely  pleased  to" 

"Did  she  tell  you  anything  about 
that  old  chimney?"  asl^ed  Jimmie 
sharply,  pointing  at  the  stack. 

"She  said  you  went  up  it  with  a  tele- 
gram for  her  father,  and  that  she  fol- 
lowed you  because  she  thought  it  such 
a  strange  thing  for  you  to  do.  1  never 
was  more  astounded  in  my  life.  I 
should  never  have  given  you  credit 
for  such  audacity,  and  I  don't  wonder 
it  upset  you.  But  I  understand  now.*' 
He  nodded  a  wise  head  at  the  manu- 
script at  his  feet.  "All  for  the  sake 
of  copy,  Bishop!    Well,  to  be  sure!" 

"Yes,  sir,  all's  very  well,  to  be  sure  !'* 
said  Jimmie  softly.  "Glad  you  didn't 
see  her  dad,  though." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  sub-editor, 
with  an  alert  look.     "Why?" 

"Oh,  that's  our  business!"  said  Jim- 
mie. "I  don't  want  to  be  rude  to  you, 
but  it  is  strictly  mUre  nous,  old  chap. 
By  Jove!  by  Jove!  I  did  have  a  rum 
time    up    there.    Foot    slipped,    you 

Imow,    and    but    for   him There, 

DOW,  I'm  letting  some  cats  out  of  the 
bag.  It's  very  singular  that  none  of 
you  saw  from  here  what  a  mess  I  got 
into,  but  you  are  such  a  lot  of  sleepy- 
heads, with  eyes  for  nothing  but  the 
mud  under  your  noses." 

It  was  Mr.  Westcott's  turn  now  to 
be  hungry  for  "copy."  "Bishop!"  he 
said,  with  quite  a  youthful  glow  in  his 
own  eyes,  "do  you  mean  it — ^that  you 
were  in  really  grave  peril,  and  that  but 
for  special  mercy  vouchsafed" 

"Oh.  just  so,  sir!"  interrupted  Jim- 
mie. "All  that  sort  of  tommy-talk,  if 
you  like.  It's  a  fact  that  if  Mary 
hadn't  come  up  I'd  have  been  in  Queer 
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Street;  but  that's  all  the  detail  you'll 
get  out  of  me  for  your  old  Bidston 
rag." 

"Bishop,  my  dear  boy  I"  protested 
the  sub-editor,  excitedly,  note-book  in 
hand. 

"Its  no  use!"  said  Jimmie  impa- 
tiently. "And  excuse  me  if  I  say  I've 
had  enough  of  this,  Mr.  Westcott  My 
time's  money,  the  same  as  yours  and 
the  chiefs.  Dine  with  me  to-morrow 
here,  midday,  will  you?  Say  *Yes,* 
and  let  me  get  on,  there's  a  dear  old 
gentleman." 

The  sub-editor  didn't  like  being 
termed  a  dear  old  gentleman.  Neither 
did  he  Uke  the  friendly  but  forcible 
way  in  which  Jimmie  urged  him  to  the 
door,  chattering  on. 

"I've  simply  ifot  to  turn  you  out,  sir! 
It's  not  true  religion,  but  I  can't  help 
that  Hiere  are  many  kinds  of  devils, 
and  when  a  fellow  can  get  five  guineas 
a  thousand  for  his  stuff,  the  pen's  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  the  lot.  Till  to-mor- 
row, then;  and— don't  be  cross  with 
me,  sir!" 

Another  moment,  and  the  closed 
door  separated  them.  Yet  another,  and 
the  key  turned  in  the  lock. 

Mr.  Westcott  went  downstairs 
slowly,  pensive  rather  than  cross.  And 
after  two  or  three  deep  breaths  of  sat- 
isfaction Jimmie  resettled  himself  in 
his  chair,  pencil  in  hand.  But  it  was 
several  minutes  before  his  pencil 
properly  got  going  again.  Other 
thoughts  distracted  him.  "Yes,  in- 
deed!" he  said  at  one  time  from  the 
midst  of  these  thoughts,  "supposing 
she  hadn't  come!"  And  presently, 
with  much  feeling,  "By  Jove!  it's  the 
best  bit  of  foolery  I'm  ever  likely  to 
be  on  to!"  And  lastly,  "We'll  live  at 
Wimbledon;  she'll  like  Wimbledon- 
dear  old  Mary!" 

Then  he  bent  his  brows  resolutely 
over   the   writing-pad.    and   the   filled 
sheets    soon    began    to    resume    their 
flight  to  the  floor. 
End  O.  Edwurdes. 
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To  write  prose  is  to  bequeath  your 
personality,  to  write  poetry  is  to  in- 
trust your  soul,  to  posterity.  Conse- 
quently there  is  very  little  prose  writ- 
ten and  less  poetry.  Much  verse  Is 
written  and  many  thoughts  that  are 
all  the  better  for  not  being  verse  are 
committed,  to  use  funereal  words,  to 
paper.  But  so  rare  is  the  gift  of  trans- 
ferring your  earthly  personality  or  your 
immortal  being  into  formal  words  that 
great  prose  writers  and  great  poets 
are  as  rare  and  as  far  divided  as  the 
stars.  It. is  the  same,  indeed,  with  all 
art.  Pheidias,  Skopas,  Praxiteles 
have  written  themselves  in  stone, 
Rafael  in  pencil  and  pigment, 
Beethoven  in  sound.  The  orator  limns 
himself  in  the  speech  that  perisheth, 
the  mathematician  in  the  law  that  he 
alone  could  detect  It  is  no  mere 
analogic  figure  to  say  that  the  creator 
is  visible  In  his  works.  From  God  to 
the  humblest  mechanic.  Art  is  the  mir- 
ror of  a  personality.  Now,  to  realize 
in  actual  fact  the  potentialities  for 
good  of  the  sum-total  of  human  per- 
sonalities is  the  real  end  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  philosophic  justification  of 
nationalities  is  the  fact  that  the  al- 
most unconscious  grouping  into  na- 
tions gives  to  personality  a  nobler 
chance  of  development  National 
characteristics  are  facts  that  trans- 
cend the  thunder  of  the  conqueror  and 
the  tears  of  the  defeated.  Education 
must  keep  in  mind  these  facts  and 
must  keep  in  the  forefront  of  every- 
thing the  need  to  develop  personality. 

Ilence  it  may  be  asked  with  some 
pertinence  why  so  little  care  is  de- 
voted in  schools  to  the  art,  the  very 
gentle  art  of  teaching  English.  Many 
a  boy  who  can  write  quite  excellent 
Latin  prose,  reeking  of  Tully  at  every 
turn.  Is  totally  Incapable  of  writing 
even  ordinary  English.  The  school 
boy  Is  not  taught  to  express  himself 


on  paper,  and  he  loses  In  this  way  one 
of  the  chief  advantages  that  school 
could  give  him.  The  business  of  sec-^y  / 
ondary  education  Is  to  unfold  person- V 
ality,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  eifec-/\^ 
tive  methods  of  doing  this  is  largely 
left  unused.  Indeed,  very  often 
greater  efforts  are  made  in  the  much- 
abused  elementary  schools  to  mould 
the  power  of  English  composition*  than 
in  the  secondary  schools;  but  unhap- 
pily the  school  life  is  short,  and  the 
period  during  which  composition  is 
possible  Is  so  limited,  that  the  desired 
educational  effect  is  rarely  secured. 
What  the  elementary  school  would 
fain  do  Is  largely  and  contemptuously 
neglected  in  many  schools  of  the 
widest  fame.  Despite  much  talk  of 
"modem  sides*'  and  the  doling  out  to 
those  who  are  unwise  or  unhappy 
enough  to  receive  what  is  ironically 
called  a  modem  education  of  a  misera- 
ble modicum  of  French,  German,  and 
science,  English  is  not  in  any  real 
sense,  in  any  sense  that  would  appeal 
to  an  honest  teacher  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  taught  Yet  English,  the  bestW 
and  purest  English,  is  what  the  child  A 
needs,  and  must  have,  if  he  is  in  ant  \ 
adequate  fashion  to  play  his  part  fn 
an  English  world.  The  Elizabethan 
teachers  knew  this  well  enough.  The 
letters  of  undergraduates  and  other 
young  people  in  that  age  were  written 
in  strong,  nervous,  musical  English. 
The  poorest  prose  of  that  period  was  a 
gentle  instrument  of  art  compared 
with  the  average  writing  of  to-day. 
Mulcaster,  the  great  Elizabethan  edu- 
cationalist, knew  what  he  was  about 
when  he  said,  in  1582:  "Our  own  lan- 
guage bears  the  joyful  title  of  our 
liberty  and  freedom,  the  I^tin  remem- 
bers us  of  our  thraldom  and  bondage. 
I    love    Home,    but    London  better;    I 

'  See  Mr.  J.  Eaton  Feasey's  valuable  book  en- 
titled  "Teaching  Composition."  (Messrs.  Pitman.) 
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favor  Italy,  but  England  more.  I 
honor  the  Latin,  bat  I  worship  the 
English.'*  He  adds:  '1  do  not  thinifi 
that  any  language,  be  it  whatsoever, 
is  better  able  to  utter  all  arguments 
either  with  more  pith  or  greater  plain- 
ness than  our  English  tongue  .  .  . 
not  any  whit  behind  either  the  subtle 
Greek  for  crouching  close,  or  the 
stately  Latin  for  spreading  fair.'*  Pro- 
fessor Foster  Watson,  in  quoting  this 
passage,*  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the 
Elizabethans  were  most  adequately 
conscious  of  the  splendor  of  the 
tongue  that  they  used  with  such  im- 
mortal effect.  Richard  Carew's  pane- 
gyric on  English  is  itself  a  master- 
piece. John  Brinsley  hit  the  mark 
when  in  1612  he  wrote: — 

"I  have  heard  some  great  learned 
men  to  complain;  that  there  is  no  care 
had  in  respect  to  train  scholars  so,  as 
they  may  be  able  to  express  their 
minds  purely  and  readily  in  our  own 
tongue,  and  to  increase  in  the  practice 
of  it,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  or  Greek; 
where  as  our  chief  endeavor  should  be 
for  it,  and  that  for  three  reasons: 
1.  Because  that  language  which  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  amongst 
us  are  to  have  most  use  of,  both  in 
speech  and  writing,  is  our  own  native 
tongue.  2.  The  purity  and  elegance 
of  our  own  language  is  to  b4  esteemed 
a  chief  part  of  the  honor  of  our  nation; 
which  we  all  ought  to  advance  as 
much  as  in  us  lieth.  ...  3.  Because 
of  those  which  are  for  a  time  trained 
op  in  schools,  there  are  very  few 
which  proceed  in  learning,  in  compari- 
son of  them  that  follow  other  callings.*' 

Brinsley  might  have  added  as  a  fourth 
ground  that  the  writing  of  your  native 
language,  the  improving  of  your  mind 
on  paper,  concentrates,  reveals,  and 
develops  personality.  But  the  sad  busi- 
ness is  that  though  in  Brinsley*s  day 
there  was  an  alternative  language  in 
the  shape  of  Latin  that  offered  a  vehi- 
cle for  thought,  to-day  and  for  more 

*  "The  Besinnimr  of  the  Teachinir  of  Modern 
Sntijects  in  England." 

Tlie  OoBtemponuy  Rerlew. 
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than  a  century  past  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  All  that  Brinsley  argued  is 
doubly  true  to-day,  and  yet  to-day 
thousands  of  girls  and  boys  are  sent 
out  into  the  world  to  learn  the  literary 
Imowledge  of  their  mother  tongue  as 
best  they  may.  The  national  loss  is 
enormous;  the  loss  in  clear  thinking 
as  well  as  in  culture.  The  parent  has 
indeed  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty 
to  demand,  if  his  child  is  at  one  of  the 
seven  (or  is  it  nine?)  great  public 
schools,  that  he  shall  be  taught  the 
value,  the  unique  force  and  splendor^ 
the  magnificent  usefulness,  the  artistic 
values  of  his  mother  tongue.  The 
more  happy  parents  whose  children  go 
to  less  distinguished  schools  have  the 
duty  to  ask  for  a  similar  guarantee. 
In  the  State  public  schools,  the  schools 
of  the  English  nation,  this  is  specially 
urgent.  These  schools  are  competent 
to  give  the  children  a  cultured  train- 
ing in  English  literature,  and  are,  in- 
deed, making  great  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection. But  they  can  go  further,  and 
give  the  child  the  pen  of  a  thinking 
writer  and  a  new  possibility  of  culture 
that  is  apparently  excluded  from 
nearly  all  the  ''Latin'*  schools. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand 
why  schoolmasters  have  not  taken  up 
with  enthusiasm  in  their  schools  the 
advanced  study  of  English  as  a  lan- 
guage. It  is  more  capable  than  most 
languages  of  repaying  scientific  study. 
It  is  illustrated  by  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  world  in  literature.  It 
interests  in  the  profoundest  fashion 
the  child-mind,  and  that  is  the  first 
step  in  all  education.  It  sets  before 
the  child,  if  the  right  examples  are 
used,  the  highest  ideals:  and  idealism 
is  the  noblest  stage  in  education.  It 
fosters  patriotism,  it  enlarges  daily 
life,  it  gives  a  new  interest  and  a  new 
ideal  to  pedagogy.  But,  like  many  an- 
other gentle  art,  it  is  perverted  and 
sileiu-ed  by  tradition. 
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Every  now  and  then  a  reviewer,  re- 
covering a  little  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  was  his  when  he  was  young 
and  a  critic,  discovers  that  the  English 
^  novel  has  lost  its  form,  that  the  men 
who  to-day,  a  little  ineffectually,  bid 
for  inmiortality,  are  burning  the  gods 
they  once  worshipped.  They  declare 
that  the  novel,  because  it  is  no  longer 
a  story  travelling  harmoniously  from 
a  beginning  towards  a  middle  and  an 
end,  is  no  longer  a  novel  at  all,  that 
it  is  no  more  than  a  platform  where 
self-expression  has  given  place  to  self* 
proclamation.  And  sometimes,  a  lit- 
tle more  hopefullj',  they  venture  to 
prophesy  that  soon  the  proud  Slcam- 
brian  will  worship  the  gods  that  he 
has  burnt. 

I  suspect  that  this  classical  revival 
is  not  very  liltely  to  come  about.  True, 
some  writers,  to-day  in  their  cradles, 
may  yet  emulate  Flaubert,  but  they 
will  not  be  Flaubert.  They  may  take 
something  of  his  subtle  essence  and 
blend  it  with  their  own;  but  that  will 
create  a  new  essence,  for  literature 
does  not  travel  in  a  circle.  Rather  it 
travels  along  a  cycloid,  bending  back 
upon  Itself,  following  the  movement  of 
man.  Everything  in  the  world  in 
which  we  live  conspires  to  alter  in 
the  mirror  of  literature  the  picture  it 
reflects:  haste,  luxury,  hysterical 
sensuousness,  race-optimism  and  race- 
despair.  And  notably  publicity,  the  at- 
titude of  the  Press.  For  the  time  has 
gone  when  novels  were  written  for 
young  ladies,  and  told  the  placid  love 
of  Edwin  and  Augeline;  nowadays  the 
novel,  growing  ambitious,  lays  hands 
upon  science,  commerce,  philosophy: 
we  write  less  of  moated  granges,  mor0 
of  tea-shops  and  advertising  agencies, 
for  the  Press  is  teaching  the  people  to 
look  to  the  novel  for  a  cosmic  picture 
of  the  day.  for  a  cosmic  commentary. 


Evidently  it  was  not  always  so. 
Flaubert,  de  Maupassant,  Thackeray, 
Wilkie  €olllns  (who  are  not  a  company 
of  peers),  aspired  mainly  "to  see  life 
sanely  and  to  see  it  whole.'*  Because 
^ey  lived  in  days  of  lesser  social  com- 
plexity,   economically    speaking,    they 

\  were  able  to  use  a  purely  narrative 
style,  the  only  notable  living  exponent 
of  which  is  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.  But 
we,  less  fortunate  perhaps,  confronted 
with  new  facts,  the  factory  system, 
popular  education,  religious  unrest, 
pictorial  rebellion,  must  adapt  our- 
selves and  our  books  to  the  new  spirit 
I  do  not  pretend  that  the  movement 
has  been  sudden.  Many  years  before 
UEducatUm  SenHmentale  was  written, 
Stendhal  had  imported  chaos  (with 
genius)  into  the  spacious  'thirties.  But 
Stendhal  was  a  meteor:  Dostoievski 
and  Mr.  Komain  RoUand  had  to  come 

,  to  break  up  the  old  narrative  form, 
to  make  the  road  for  Mr.  Wells  and  for 
■the  younger  men  who  attempt,  not  al- 
ways successfully,  to  crush  within  the 
covers  of  an  octavo  volume  the  whole 
of  the  globe  spinning  round  its  axis, 
to  express,  with  an  attitude  the  philos- 
ophy of  life,  to  preach  by  gospel 
rather  than  by  statement. 

Such  movements  as  these  naturally 
breed  a  reaction,  and  1  confess  that, 
when  faced  with  the  novels  of  the 
"young  men,"  so  turgid,  so  bombastic, 
1  turn  longing  ej'es  towards  the  still 
waters  of  Turgenev,  sometimes  even 
towards  my  first  influence,  now  long 
discarded — ^the  novels  of  Zola.  Though 
the  Zeitgeist  hold  my  hand  and  bid  me 
abandon  my  characters,  forget  that 
they  should  be  people  like  ourselves, 
living,  loving,  dying,  and  this  enough; 
though  it  suggests  to  me  that  I  should 
analyze  the  economic  state,  consider 
what  new  world  we  are  making,  enlist 
under  the  banner  of  the  **free  spirits" 
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or  of  the  ''simple  life/*  I  think  I  should, 
turn  again  towards  the  old  narrative 
simplicities,  towards  the  schedules  of 
what  the  hero  said,  and  of  what  the 
vicar  had  in  his  drawing-room,  if  I 
were  not  conscious  that  form  evolves. 

If  literature  be  at  all  a  living  force 
it  must  evolve  as  much  as  man,  and 
more  if  it  is  to  lead  him;  it  must  es- 
tablish a  correspondence  between  it- 
self and  the  uneasy  souls  for  which 
it  exists.  So  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  content  ourselves  with  such  as  Jane 
Austen;  we  must  exploit  ourselves. 
/Ashamed  as  we  are  of  the  novel  with 
/  a  purpose,  we  can  no  longer  write 
novels  without  a  purpose.  We  need 
to  express  the  motion  of  the  world 
rather  than  its  contents.  WTille  the 
older  novelists  were  static,  we  have  to 
be  kinetic:  is  not  the  picture-palace 
here  to  give  us  a  lesson  and  to  remind 
us  that  the  waxworks  which  delighted 
our  grandfathers  have  gone? 

But  evolution  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing  as  revolution.  I  do  believe  that 
revolution  is  only  evolution  in  a  hurry; 
but  revolution  can  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry,  and  cover  itself  with  ridicule. 
When  the  Futurists  propose  to  sup- 
press the  adjective,  the  adverb,  the 
conjunction,  and  to  make  of  literature 
a  thing  of  '^positive  substantives"  and 
♦♦dynamic  verbs" — when  Mr.  Peguy  re- 
peats over  and  over  again  the  same 
sentence  because,  in  his  view,  that  is 
how  we  think — we  smile.  We  are  both 
right  and  wrong  to  smile,  for  these 
people  express  in  the  wrong  way  that 
which  is  the  right  thing.  The  modem 
novel  has  and  must  have  a  new  sig- 
nificance. It  is  not  enough  that  the 
novelist  should  be  cheery  as  Dickens, 

Tbm  OuUook. 


or  genially  cynical  as  Thackeray,  or 
adventurous  as  Fielding.  The  passion 
of  men,  love,  hunger,  patriotism,  wor- 
ship, all  these  things  must  now  be 
shared  between  the  novelist  and  his 
reader.     He  must  coUal>orate  with  his 

(audience,  emulate  the  show-girls  in  a 

I  revue,  abandon  the  stage,  and  come 
parading  through  the  stalls.  A  new 
passion  is  born,  and  it  is  a  complex  of 
the  old  passions;  the  novelist  of  to-day 
cannot  end  as  Montaigne,  say  that  he 
goes  to  seek  a  great  perhaps.  He 
needs  to  be  more  positive,  to  aspire  to 
know  what  we  are  doing  with  the 
working-class,  with  the  Empire,  the 
woman  question,  and  the  proper  use  of 
lentils.  It  is  this  aspiration  towards 
truth  that  breaks  up  the  old  form:  you 
cannot  tell  a  story  in  a  straight- 
forward manner  when  you  do  but 
glimpse  it  through  the  veil  of  the 
future. 

And  so  it  goes  hard  with  Bdwin  and 
Angeline.  We  have  no  more  time  to 
tell  that  love;  we  need  to  break  up 
their  simple  story,  to  consider  whether 
they  are  eugenically  fitted  for  each 
other,  and  whether  their  marriage  set- 
tlement has  a  bearing  upon  interna- 
tional finance.     Inevitably  we  become 

■chaotic;  the  thread  of  our  story  be- 
comes tangled  in  the  threads  which 
bind  the  loves  of  all  men.    And  so  we 

'must  state,  moralize,  explain,  analyze 
motives,  because  we  try  to  fit  into  a 
steam  civilization  the  old  horse-plough 
of  our  fathers.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
shall  break  the  old  plough;  now  and 
then  we  may  use  it  upon  sands,  but 
there  is  much  good  earth  for  It  to 
turn. 

W.  L.  Oeorge. 
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THE  HUNDRED  YEARS'  PEACE. 


The  British  Committee  for  the  cele- 
.bration    of   the   one   hundredth   anni- 
versary    of    peace    among     English- 
speaking  peoples  (otherwise  known  as 
the  British-American  Peace  Centenary 
Committee)  have  issued  an  appeal  for 
£50,000  to  accomplish  their  plans.  Wq 
desire  heartily  to  commend  the  appeal 
to  our  readers.       We  have  verj'  little 
doubt   that    if   Englishmen    failed    to 
subscribe  the  sum  necessary  the  ex- 
cellent relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  would  in  some 
way   suffer  injury,   because   it   would 
seem  that  Englishmen  were  not  suffi- 
ciently interested,  or  had  not  enough 
courtesy,  to  express  their  gratitude  for 
the   prolonged    maintenance   of   peace 
between    themselves    and    their    kins- 
men.     The  objects  of  the  Committee 
are  already  fainlliar,  as  the  Duke  of 
Teck    explained   them    at    the    recent 
Mansion  House  meeting,  but  we  may 
summarize  them  once  more: — 

''(1)  The  purchase  and  maintenance 
of  the  old  Washington  Home  at  Sul- 
grave  Manor,  Northants,  and  its  dedi- 
cation as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
Americans  in  England  and  as  a  centre 
of  British- American  educational  and 
social  effort.  This  property  has  al- 
ready been  secured  by  the  Committee, 
and  a  British-American  Committee  of 
Management  has  been  appointed  of 
which  the  American  Ambassador  has 
accepted  the  chairmanship;  but  there 
remains  to  be  raised  a  sum  of  £2,000 
to  complete  the  purchase,  and  at  least 
£15,000  to  provide  a  Restoration,  Fur- 
nishing, and  Permanent  Maintenance 
and  Endowment  Fund.  (2)  £25,000  is 
required  for  the  foundation  of  a 
permanent  Chair  of  Anglo-American 
History  (to  be  held  by  the  best  British 
and  American  historical  scholars  in 
succession)  and  for  the  endowment  of 
a  scheme  of  annual  prizes  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  for  es- 
says on  topics  germane  to  the  objects 
of  the  <»elel)rntlon.    (3)  At  least  £10.000 


will  be  required  for  some  suitable  and 
dignified  monumental  record  of  the 
Centenary,  for  the  presentation  of 
commemorative  tablets  to  leading 
civic,  religious,  and  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and  for  public 
ceremonies  and  festivities  at  the  time 
of  the  celebration,  a  year  hence.'* 

This  programme  seems  to  us  to 
meet  the  requirements  wisely  at  every 
point.  To  begin  with,  the  preservation 
of  a  house  full  of  the  memories  of  a 
particular  family  enables  a  visitor  to 
reconstitute  the  past  and  to  enter  into 
a  personal  relation  with  history  at 
once  more  intimate,  more  reverent,  and 
more  pleasing  than  is  possible  under 
the  more  austere  conditions  of  the  or- 
dinary public  building.  The  windows, 
the  old  beams,  perhaps  a  neighboring 
rookery,  remain  as  Washington  saw 
them  as  a  boy  before  he  dreamed  that 
one  day  he  would  be  driven  to  take 
up  arms  in  the  cause  of  liberty  against 
the  misguided  rulers  of  his  own  land. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Committee 
have  put  their  finger  on  a  weak  spot 
— ^which  might  be  transformed  into  a 
link  of  great  binding  strength — in 
turning  their  attention  to  the  common 
history  of  the  two  countries.  English- 
men have  learned  out  of  one  sort  of 
history-book;  Americans  out  of  quite 
another  sort.  The  elementary  books 
from  which  American  children  used  to 
be  Instructed  have  given  place  to  some- 
thing much  better  within  recent  years. 
We  speak,  therefore,  of  a  state  of 
things  that  is  happily  passing  away, 
if  not  almost  past,  when  we  say  that 
those  books  deal  at  excessive  length 
with  the  fatal  twenty  years  of  strife 
between  the  two  countries.  It  was  not 
unnatural,  of  course,  though  it  was 
most  regrettable,  that  American  chil- 
dren should  have  been  brought  up  to 
believe  that  the  war  which  England 
waged  against  her  colonies  was  a  war 
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declared  oot  of  settled  conviction  by 
incorrigible  oppressors,  instead  of  bay- 
ing been  tbe  war  of  one  political  party 
beaded  by  an  obstinate  King  and  an 
amiable  and  well-meaning  but  nerve- 
less Prime  Minister.  Tbe  blame  is 
not,  however,  by  any  means  all  on  the 
side  of  American  writers  of  history. 
If  in  America  the  sincere  and  continn- 
0U8  protests  of  the  Whigs  are  left  al- 
most oot  of  account,  what,  on  our  side, 
has  the  average  English  child  been 
taught  about  our  errors  in  the  war 
which  ended  with  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
the  Treaty  of  a  hundred  years  ago? 
Very  little,  we  fear.  Yet  here  is  an 
instance  in  which  we  ought  to  have 
blamed  ourselves  freely  instead  of 
(blurring  over  the  period.  Mr.  Asquith 
said  in  his  speech  at  the  Mansion 
House  that  the  Treaty  of  Qhent  was 
unique  in  this  respect,  that  it  ignored 
all  the  causes  of  the  war.  The  fact  was 
that  the  conditions  had  changed  during 
the  war,  and  that  the  grievances  which 
liad  caused  Americans  to  declare  war 
— impressment,  search,  and  violation 
of  neutral  rights — had  virtually  passed 
away  before  the  war  was  over.  Mean* 
while  loathing  of  the  war  had  worked 
so  forcibly  in  the  minds  of  tbe  people 
of  both  nations  that  they  demanded 
an  end  of  it  In  advance  of  the  tardier 
resolutions  of  their  statesmen.  Popu- 
lar passion— the  passion  for  peace,  a 
rarer  but  finer  thing  than  the  passion 
for  war — was  superior  to  diplomacy. 

The  history  of  that  war  which  .be- 
gan in  1812  is  really  the  most  pertinent 
of  warnings,  because,  if  war  could 
ever  conceivably  breals  out  again  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  Canada  would  almost  certainly 
be  the  cause.  Canada  was  not,  of 
course,  primarily  the  cause  in  1812, 
but  it  was  the  practical  objective  of 
the  American  Army,  as  it  would  be 
a^ain.  The  main  cause  of  the  war  was 
tbe  unjustifiable  embargo  which  Great 
Britain  placed  on  American  trade  with 


Europe  in  order  that  Napoleon's  for- 
eign supplies  might  be  reduced.  Amer- 
ican ships  were  even  ordered  to  call 
at  British  ports  and  pay  duties.    The 
United    States    answered    with    their 
policy     of     "Non-intercourse.**       The 
American    statesmen    really    believed, 
with  results  disastrous  to  themselves, 
that  they  could  make  Great    Britain 
feel  the  pinch  of  starvation,  and  they 
declared  all  foreign  conmierce  to  be  il- 
legal.   They  had  no  regular  Navy  with 
which  to  fight,  and  when  they  declared 
war  on  Great  Britain  all  they  could  do 
was  to  try  to  send  their  Army  across 
the  Canadian  frontier.       The  fighting 
was  more  serious  in  the  Niagara  dis- 
trict than  anywhere  else;  but  the  Brit- 
ish troops  in  Canada  not  only  easily 
held  their  own,  but  were  able  to  pene- 
trate into  American  territory.        The 
first  abdication  of  Napoleon   In   1814 
enabled  Great  Britain  to  turn  more  of 
her  attention  to  America,  and  the  com- 
bined  naval   and   military   attack    on 
Louisiana   was   the   Immediate  result. 
Americans  will  always  be  proud  of  the 
manner  in  which  Andrew  Jackson  re- 
pelled that  assault.     If  only  the  com- 
batants  had   known   it,   however,   the 
Peace    Treaty    had    been    signed    at 
(rhent   a   fortnight   before.     Although 
there  was  no  adequate  American  Navy 
— the  Americans  had  failed  to  estab- 
lish one  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
relying   rather   on   privateersmen   like 
Paul  Jones — single  American  frigates 
displayed  a  fine  seamanship  and  a  high 
fighting  power  that  provided  perhaps 
the  most  striking  achievements  in  the 
whole  war.    One  reason  why  impress- 
ment was  not  mentioned  In  the  Treaty 
no  doubt  was  that  American   sailors 
had  found  that  they  could  very  well 
look  after  themselves.       In  any  case, 
Great  Britain  never  again  tried  to  im- 
press  Americans.     We   said   that  the 
fighting  of  the  American  frigates  was 
the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  war. 
In  a  technical  sense  that  is  true.    But, 
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after  all,  the  most  startling  event  to 
remember  nowadays  Is  that  only  a 
hundred  years  ago  Washington  was 
burned  by  the  British.  To  examine 
In  unison  the  common  sources  of  our 
history,  then  the  great  bursting  asun- 
der of  the  main  stream,  and  finally  the 
parallel  flow  of  the  divided  streams 
which  feed  one  another  to  an  ever-in- 
creasing extent  with  cross-tributarlea 
— surely  this  is  a  splendid  and  impos- 
ing work  for  the  Anglo-American  his- 
torians of  the  future. 

As  for  monuments  in  memory  of  the 
hundred  years*  peace,  we  should  like} 
above  all  things  to  see  a  statue  ot 
Washington  In  Westminster  Abbey. 
Washington,  bom  an  Englishman,  can 
be  commemorated  there  without  any 
straining  whatever  of  national  pro- 
priety. But  we  hope  that  others  be- 
sides Washington  will  appear  in  stone 
or  bronze  to  attract  the  inquiries  of 
the  passer-by.  Englishmen  are  as 
proud  of  the  great  men  of  America  as 
Americans  themselves  are.  We  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  a  statue  of  Lin- 
coln, that  genius  and  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  what  may  be  called  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  temper.  We  are  glad  to  knov^ 
that  it  is  proposed  to  have  in  London  a) 
replica  of  Saint  Gaudens*s  fine  statue 
in  Lincoln  Park  at  Chicago.  Democ- 
racy of  the  English  type  has  no  better 

Tbe   Spectator. 


representative  than  Lincoln.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  people  to  whose  memory 
the  people  and  their  leaders  may  well 
look  for  guidance  and  inspiration. 

At  the  Mansion  House  meeting  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  most  aptly 
quoted  some  charming  and  precocious 
lines  written  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  when 
he  was  a  schoolboy,  on  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (the  late  King  Ed- 
ward) to  the  grave  of  Washington. 
Let  us  add  to  that  quotation  some  of 
the  graceful  and  more  mature  lines  In 
which  Myers  saw  a  vision  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  spirit  fulfilling  Itself  In 
the  growth  of  the  United  States: — 
"Ah,  what  Imperial  force  of  fate 

Links  our  one  race  in  high  emprize! 
Nor  aught  henceforth  can  separate 

Those  glories  mingling  as  they  rise; 
For  one  In  heart,  as  one  in  speech. 

At    last    have    Child    and    Mother 
grown, — 
Fair  Figures!  honoring  each  in  each 

A  beauty  kindred  with  her  own. 


Spread  then,  great  land!  thine  arms 
afar, 

Thy  golden  harvest  westward  roll; 
Banner  with  banner,  star  with  star. 

Ally  the  tropics  and  the  pole; — 
There  glows  no  gem  than  these  more 
bright 

From  ice  to  fire,  from  sea  to  sea; 
Blossoms  no  fairer  flower  to  light 
Through  all  thine  endless  empery." 


THE  KOYALIOTS. 


Eight  of  us  travel  up  to  town  every 
morning  by  the  Great  Suburban  Rail- 
way. I  have  no  politics.  Gibbs  is  a 
Unionist  Free  Trader.  Three  of  the 
others  are  Radicals  and  three  Union- 
ists. On  one  side  of  the  compartment 
are  ranged  The  Daily  Mail,  The  Daily 
Empress  and  The  Daily  Telegraph. 
Boldly  confronting  them  are  two  Daily 
Chronicles  and  a  Daily  Netcs.  Gibbs 
contents  himself  with  a  Daily  Graphic, 
while   I   choose   every   day   the   paper 


with  the  least  sensational  placard. 
You  can  imagine  what  the  Journeys 
are  like.  Filmer  will  put  down  his 
Daily  Express  and  say  with  feeling, 
"If  I  could  only  get '  that  Infernal 
Welsher  by  the  throat."  Then  Rod- 
gers  will  lay  down  his  Daily  News  and 
sneer,  "What  has  aggravated  the  toadies 
of  the  Dukes  to-day ?**  In'aimoment 
the  battle  is  in  full  swing.  Bennett 
breaks  in  with  assertions  that  peace 
and  unity  will  never  prevail  until  the 
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Cabinet  has  been  hanged.  Chalmers 
makes  a  mild  proposal  for  the  impris- 
onment of  the  Armament  Ring  which 
is  gnawing  at  the  country's  vitals. 
And  when  there  has  been  a  by-election 
and  both  sides  claim  the  moral  victory 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  men  in  sig- 
nal-boxes think  that  murder  is  taking 
place  in  our  carriage. 

However,  one  day  Filmer  made  a 
reference  to  Marconi  speculations 
which  caused  Rodgers  to  shake  the 
dust  from  his  feet  (an  easy  thing  on 
the  Great  Suburban  line)  and  leave 
the  compartment  at  the  next  station. 
Then  Chalmers  and  Simcox  bore  down 
on  Filmer  with  statistics  about  our 
t>ooming  trade.  When  we  reached  the 
next  station,  Filmer  darted  out  of  the 
compartment,  declining  to  travel  any 
longer  with  a  set  of  miserable  Cobden- 
ite  Little  EiUglanders.  I  was  horrified 
— not  at  the  absence  of  i  Rodgers  and 
Filmer,  which  could  have  been  en- 
dured— but  at  the  idea  that  the  gaps 
they  left  in  the  carriage  might  be  filled 
up  by  even  worse  persons  than  politi- 
cians. Suppose  golfers  took  their 
places.  On  one  occasion,  when  Gibbs 
liad  influenza,  an  intruder  had  de- 
8crit>ed  to  us  the  fixing  of  a  new  car- 
burettor to  his  car. 

Then  the  great  idea  came  to  me — 
the  formation  of  the  Society.  The 
next  morning  I  went  up  to  Filmer  and 
Rodgers  as  they  stood  apart  from  us 
and  each  other  on  the  platform  and 
said,  *HIk>me  to  the  others  for  a  mo- 
ment They  want  to  apologize  to 
you." 

They  didn't,  but  sometimes  one  has 
to  choose  between  the  cause  of  peace 
and  that  of  truth. 

"Gentlemen,"  I  said,  "I  have  noticed 
this.  Nearly  all  our  little  contro- 
versies begin  in  one  way.  Somebody 
says,  'I  call  a  spade  a  spade  and  Bonar 
I^w  (or  Lloyd  George)  a  lying, 
treacherous  scoundrel'  I  propose  that 
we  form  ourselves  into  the  Society  for 
Not  Calling  a  Spade  a  Spade." 


"What  do  you  propose  to  call  it?  *A 
Royar?"  This  from  Gibbs,  who  is  a 
master  of  auction  bridge. 

"By  all  means,"  I  said.  "It  gives  dig- 
nity and  an  enhanced  value  to  a  vul- 
gar agricultural  utensil.  And  the 
Society  can  be  called  *The  Royalists'  for 
short.  Its  single  rule  is'  to  be  this, 
that  any  member  speaking  of  any  poli- 
tician of  the  opposite  Party  except  in 
terms  of  eulogy  shall  be  fined  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence.  The  fines  to 
be  divided  equally  between  the  Tariff 
Reform  League  and  the  Free  Trade 
Union." 

For  a  moment  there  was  hesitation. 
Then  the  Opposition  rejoiced  at  the 
idea  of  hearing  the  Radicals  praise 
Law  and  Long,  and  the  Radicals 
thought  it  would  be  ecstasy  to  hear 
panegyrics  of  Lloyd  George  and  Mas- 
terman  from  the  Unionists. 

The  Society  was  formed  at  once  and 
has  proved  an  enormous  success.  Peace 
and  goodwill  reign  amongst  us.  It  is 
a  perpetual  delight  to  see  Filmer  put 
down  his  Daily  Express  and  with  the 
veins  bulging  out  from  hia  forehead 
say,  "That  accurate  and  careful  finan- 
cier who  has  so  immeasurably  raised 
the  status  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer";  or  to  hear  Chalmers  re- 
mark, "Sad  would  if  be  if  that  most 
honey-tongued  and  •  soft-hearted  of 
politicians,  dear  F.  E.  Smith,  should 
have  his  life  ended  by  a  British 
bayonet." 

One  or  two  prepare  their  delicate 
eulogies  beforehand  and  refer  to 
notes;  but  this  is  thought  unfair.  The 
compartment,  as  a  whole,  prefers  the 
impromptu  praise  that  has  the  air  of 
coming  from  the  heart. 

I  am  thinking  of  offering  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords  free  membership  in  The  Royal- 
ists. Perhaps  Messrs.  Lloyd  George 
and  Leo  Maxse  would  consent  to  act 
as  perpetual  Joint  Presidents,  with 
I^rd  Hugh  Cecil  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Clifford  as  Chaplains. 
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The  facts  as  to  Mr.  Benton's  death 
have  not  yet  been  fully  established.  It 
is  admitted  that  he  came  in  to  Juarez 
to  interview  Greneral  Villa  about  the 
business  loses  in  which  the  rebellion 
was  involving  him.  It  is  also  admitted 
that  the  interview  was  of  a  stormy 
character.  According  to  General 
Villa's  account,  Benton,  who  was  al- 
ready known  to  him  as  a  political  op- 
ponent, drew  his  revolver.  The  Gren- 
eral then  seized  his  hand  and  covered 
him  with  his  own  weapon  until  the 
guard  arrested  him.  A  formal  trial 
followed  and  Benton  was  executed  ac- 
cording to  martial  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Benton's  friends  maintain 
that  he  took  no  part  whatever  in  poli- 
tics* that  it  was  his  practice  to  go 
about  unarmed,  and  that  so  far  from 
even  giving  him  the  mockery  of  a  mili- 
tary trial.  Villa  shot  him  down  with 
his  own  hand.  Judgment  must  needs 
remain  in  suspense  until  the  discrep- 
ancies between  the  two  accounts  have 
been  cleared  up.  Meanwhile  we  must 
note  that  General  Villa,  whose  past 
reputation  is  none  too  good,  has  preju- 
diced the  issue  against  himself  by  re- 
fusing to  give  up  Mr.  Benton's  body. 

British  policy  in  the  matter  cannot 
be  determined  until  it  has  been  made 
clear  whether  Mr.  Benton  was  a  harm- 
less and  peaceable  British  subject 
brutally  done  to  death  or  whether  he 
actually  took  a  hand  in  the  dangerous 
game  of  Mexican  politics  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  rashness.  It  is  thus  de- 
sirable that  the  facts  should  be  placed 
on  record  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
delay  that  has  already  occurred  is  to 
be  regretted.  But  no  blame  attaches 
to  the  United  States  Consul  at  Juarez, 
who  has  evidently  done  his  best  to  ex- 
tract the  truth  from  guerrilleros  none 
too  anxious  to  tell  it  If  the  British 
Consul  at  the  Texan  port  of  Galveston 
is    more   successful,    if   and    when    he 


reaches  the  scene  of  the  crime,  tliat 
will  only  be  because  his  arrival  will 
have  convinced  Villa  of  the  seriousness 
of  his  conduct.  Meanwhile  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  explicitly  that  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  can  attach  to  the 
good  faith  and  zeal  of  President  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Bryan,  or  their  subordinates. 
Whatever  the  truth  may  prove  to  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  execution  of  a 
British  subject  cannot  be  hushed  up. 
A  point  of  national  honor  is  at  stake. 
Our  prestige  throughout  the  American 
continent  demands  that  a  full  and  sat- 
isfactory investigation  shall  be  made, 
and  the  fullest  compensation  be  ren- 
dered for  any  outrage  committed  on 
the  name  of  Britain  in  the  person  of 
one  of  her  people.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  remind  the  Foreign  Office  that  its 
actions  are  studied  in  Canada  with  a 
critical  and  none  too  friendly  eye,  and 
that  Canada  has  considerable  interests 
in  Mexico.  But  when  we  put  the  ques- 
tion what  action  should  be  taken,  dif- 
ficulties arise.  The  strictly  correct 
diplomatic  course  would  be  to  protest 
to  General  Huerta,  whom  Britain  has 
recognized  as  head  of  the  Mexican 
Government.  But,  though  Huerta 
would  certainly  express  his  regrets  and 
would  probably  pay  compensation,  how 
can  he  bring  the  murderers  to  justice? 
How  can  he  even  investigate  the  facts 
and  decide  whether  a  murder  has  ac- 
tually been  committed?  Villa  is  in  re- 
bellion against  his  authority  and  Is 
not  likely  to  take  the  slightest  notice 
of  his  decrees.  Moreover,  respect  for 
the  Monroe  doctrine  will  more  proba- 
bly induce  Britain  to  invite  the 
United  States  to  discliarge  this  ad- 
mitted responsibility  for  the  lives  and 
property  of  foreigners  on  the  American 
continent.  But  wliat  is  General  Villa's 
position  vis-a,-vis  the  States?  To  us  he 
is  a  rebel  because  we  have  recognized 
the  Huertist  Government.     But  to  the 
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states  he  is  not  a  rebel,  because 
Washington  knows  no  constituted  au- 
thority in  Mexico  against  which  re- 
bellion can  be  raised.  But  neither  is 
be  a  belligerent,  and  still  less  him- 
self a  member  of  any  recognized  Gov- 
ernment. So  far  as  we  can  see  he 
is  simply  a  Mexican  subject  to  whom 
American  citizens  have  been  permitted 
to  sell  arms.  Villa's  precise  status  is 
of  importance.  He  claims  to  have  put 
Mr.  Benton  to  death  under  martial 
law  as  tmderstood  internationally. 
Had  be,  then,  authority  to  proclaim 
martial  law?  The  matter  is  one  which 
t-an  well  give  rise  to  a  prolonged  and 
inconclusive  triangular  correspondence 
lietween  London,  Washington,  and 
Mexico  City.  It  is  not  in  this  way 
tbat  British  prestige  is  likely  to  be 
maintained. 

The  dlflaculty  of  the  diplomatic  situa- 
tion Justifies  a  very  cautious  policy, 
but  caution  could  hardly  have  been 
pushed  further  than  it  has  been  in  the 
policy  actually  adopted.  According  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary  In  the  House  of  Commons 
nothing  whatever  has  been  done  in 
Me3Lico,  and  though  a  British  consular 
officer  is  under  instructions  to  proceed 
to  Juarez,  it  is  not  yet  considered  safe 
for  him  to  go.  Meanwhile  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Washington  has  ad- 
dressed an  InQuiry  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  care- 
ful to  explain  tliat  even  this  was  only 
(lone  because  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  likely  to  know  what  was 
happening  near  the  American  frontier. 
Mr.  Bryan  at  once  issued  Instructions 
to  his  local  consular  officers,  and  im- 
plied that  this  was  all  that  could  be 
expected  of  him.  Indeed,  he  expressly 
disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  Villa's 
actions.  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  sug- 
frested  that  the  killing  of  foreigners 
was  likely  to  create  a  bad  impression 
in  Europe.  To  this  Mr.  Bryan  only 
replloil    that    full    inquiry    would    be 


made.  The  statement  was  not  com- 
plete; Sir  Edward  Grey  added  that 
further  communications  were  passing 
between  London  and  Washington  and 
Ms  reply  to  a  further  question  hinted 
that  these  were  couched  in  rather 
stronger  terms.  But  at  best  we  are 
compelled  to  draw  conclusions  from 
slight — in  our  view  too  slight — evi- 
dence. There  is  one  point,  however, 
which  stands  out  from  the  facts  before 
us,  and  that  is  the  attitude  of  aloof- 
ness taken  up  by  the  United  States  and 
apparently  accepted  by  ourselves.  This 
attitude  is  the  more  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  significant  statement  made 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary  that  the 
American  Government  has,  at  our  re- 
quest, already  cautioned  the  Constitu- 
tionalist leaders.  It  may  be  observed 
in  passing  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  acts 
rather  curiously  In  giving  the  name 
Constitutionalists  to  rebels  against  a 
Government  which  he  has  recognized 
as  Constitutional. 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  make 
verbal  points.  What  Is  Important  Is 
that  the  United  States  have  officially, 
and  on  behalf  of  a  European  Power, 
made  representations  to  Villa  and  his 
friends.  When  It  Is  remembered  that 
the  States  are  also  supplying  these 
same  men  with  weapons  and  munitions 
Mr.  Bryan's  tone  of  irresponsibility 
becomes  hard  to  understand.  You 
cannot  arm  a  man,  Impress  upon  him 
what  he  must  not  do,  and  then  say 
that  It  is  nothing  to  do  with  you  If 
he  disregards  your  Instructions.  It 
seems  to  us  perfectly  clear  that  Mr. 
Bryan,  having  once  consented  to  con- 
vey an  expression  of  British  wishes  to 
General  VlUa,  cannot  now  maintain 
that  his  function  Is  limited  to  Inquiry. 
For  this  reason  we  cannot  altogether 
approve  of  the  terms  in  which  the 
British  Ambassador  made  his  first  rep- 
resentation. It  should,  we  think,  have 
been  made  obvious  that  we  expect 
something     more     from     the     United 
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States  than  expressions  of  pious  hope 
or  equally  pious  regret. 

Our  plea  for  somewhat  more  ener- 
getic action  at  Washington  is  not 
based  only  upon  the  fact  that  the 
American  Government  has  entered  in- 
to some  sort  of  official  relation  with 
Villa  and  is  thus  not  wholly  uncon- 
cerned in  his  conduct.  The  general 
position  would  be  the  same  if  Mr. 
Benton  had  been  murdered  by  some 
unknown  robber.  In  the  last  resort 
his  death  is  a  consequence  of  the  an- 
archy which  has  prevailed  in  Mexico 
for  the  last  eleven  months,  and  for 
that  anarchy  the  States  must  undoubt- 
edly bear  some  share  of  responsibility. 
President  Wilson's  policy  has  been  to 
give  General  Huerta  enough  rope  to 
hang  himself.  He  has  deliberately  al- 
lowed the  Mexican  situation  to  go 
from  bad  to  worse  as  the  easiest 
means  of  inducing  the  Mexicans  to  get 
rid  of  a  President  to  whom  he  ob- 
jected. That  this  policy  has  quickened 
and  prolonged  the  rebellion  in  the 
northern  States  of  Mexico  is  admitted, 
and  the  connection  between  the  rebel- 
lion and  Mr.  Benton's  death  is  obvious. 
It  is  this  fact  which  gives  such  an  of- 
fensive touch  to  the  suggestion  made 
in  the  American  Press  that  the  only 
proper  person  to  whom  Britain  can  com- 
plain is  General  Huerta.  It  is  certainly 
through  no  fault  of  ours  that  Huerta 
has  not  been  able  to  establish  order  In 
Northern  Mexico ;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  recent  removal  of  the 
embargo  on  the  export  of  arms  from 
the  States  has  intensified  the  disorder 
which  has  now  culminated  In  Mr. 
Benton's  death. 

For  this  reason  we  consider  that  the 
time     has     come     when     the     British 
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Government  should  call  the  attention 
of  the  United  States  to  the  conse- 
quences of  their  policy.  For  all  we 
know  the  further  communications  of 
which  Sir  Edward  Grey  spoke  may 
have  been  to  this  effect,  but  even  In 
the  later  and  more  vigorous  Instruc- 
tions sent  to  Sir  Cecil  Sprlng-Rlce 
there  is  no  hint  that  Britain  regards 
the  States  as  In  any  way  to  blame.  If 
that  Is  the  view  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, It  is  not  endorsed  by  British 
opinion.  Without  suggesting  that  the 
public  mind  has  become  exasperated, 
and  without  the  least  wish  to  embar- 
rass the  diplomatists,  we  must  point 
out  to  the  American  people  that 
Britain  looks  to  them  to  say  how  long 
the  present  deplorable  condition  of 
affairs  is  to  continue.  In  Britain 
alone,  we  think,  among  the  countries 
of  Europe,  President  Wilson's  policy  Is 
regarded  with  sympathy.  To  the  Ger- 
mans the  notion  of  telling  the  head  of 
a  foreign  Government  to  resign  with- 
out taking  any  steps  to  give  effect  to 
such  strong  language  appears  too  lu- 
dicrous for  criticism.  In  Britain,  on 
the  contrary.  President  Wilson's  earn- 
est desire  for  peace  has  been  appreci- 
ated and  the  many  Inconveniences  re- 
sulting from  his  policy  of  watchful 
waiting  patiently  endured.  The  end 
of  It  Is  that  when  a  British  subject  Is 
murdered  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment turns  Its  official  eye  elsewhere. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Benton  has  brought 
affairs  to  a  climax  and  the  time  has 
come  when  the  United  States  should 
declare  just  what  steps  they  proiK)8e 
to  take  for  the  maintenance  of  the  de- 
cencies of  civilized  life  In  a  country 
In  which  they  have  predominant  In- 
terests. 
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There  are  plays  enough  in  the 
world's  repertory  that  deal  with  the 
call  of  nationality.  They  lie  in  wait 
for  the  student  in  all  the  more  inac- 
cessible languages  of  Europe.  You 
may  take  your  choice  between  Irish 
and  modem  Greek,  and  among  the 
dramatists  one  must  reckon  the 
crowned  heads  with  the  men  who  died 
by  hanging.  On  these  shelves  of  the 
library  slumbers  the  romantic  tradi- 
tion, nodding  uneasily  since  it  ex- 
changed its  brigand's  disguise  for  a 
neat  uniform.  There  is  little  fresh  in- 
spiration, one  fears,  to  be  drawn  from 
it  to-day.  Men  will  go  on  shooting 
and  being  shot  for  nationality,  but  the 
Hinging  is  commonly  over  when  the 
shooting  is  done  by  trained  troops  in 
volleys.  But  there  are  virgin  possibili- 
ties in  the  opposite  idea.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, a  new  idea,  and  it  has  already 
gone  through  many  incarnations.  An- 
acharsis  Clootz  had  a  notable  way  of 
preaching  it,  but  there  was  no  drama 
in  it.  The  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
fusion  of  races,  for  all  its  claims  as 
an  ethical  conception, '  has  inspired  lit- 
tle in  literature  above  the  level  of  di- 
dactic verse,  and  its  dulness  in  litera- 
ture is  paralleled  by  its  sterility  in  ac- 
tion. It  has  set  no  armies  marching; 
it  has  nerved  no  regicide's  arm;  one 
cannot  even  say  of  it  that  it  has 
turned  a  thumbscrew.  It  was  for 
something  less  and  more  than  the 
brotherhood  of  man  that  the  Dutch  cut 
their  dykes,  and  the  Russians  burned 
Moscow.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  can 
even  claim  the  guillotine  as  its  in- 
vention. And  yet  in  the  modem  world 
it  has  clashed  with  the  idea  of  nation- 
ality, and  their  conflict  must  some- 
where have  developed  drama.  The 
patriot  of  one  of  the  minor  races  of 
Central  Europe  who  turns  from  his 
cult  of  nationality  to  embrace  Social- 


ism must  experience  something  of  it — 
the  Czech  artizan  who  sings  the  **In- 
ternational"  with  German  "comrades," 
the  Magyar  who  joins  himself'  to 
Slavs,  those  Russians  who,  mid-way  in 
the  Manchurian  war,  publicly  fell  on 
the  necks  of  the  Japanese  delegates  at 
the  Amsterdam  Socialist  Congress.  To 
all  of  these  the  stark  intellectual  idea 
of  human  brotherhood  has  appeared  as 
a  living  force  which  could  tame  the 
nerves,  bridle  the  speech,  and  van- 
quish the  insurgent  blood  of  a  body 
cradled  in  the  mother-thought  of  na- 
tionality. There  came,  however,  no 
drama  out  of  this.  Mr.  Zangwill,  for 
the  first  time,  has  found  it  in  the  situ- 
ation of  a  Jewish  immigrant  in  New 
York. 

It  is  a  great  theme  which  has  made 
the  idea  of  "The  Melting-Pot."  The 
early  nineteenth  century  thought  of 
romance  as  a* blind  bat  which  haunted 
ruins  by  twilight.  Its  romance  clung 
to  the  Old  World  as  ghosts  will  haunt 
a  mouldering  house.  But  what  a  ro- 
mance of  broad '  spaces  and  daring 
wills  belongs  to  the  New  World.  For 
it,  what. ships  have  left  a  fear  to  chase 
an  illusion.  What  quest  of  Holy  Grail 
was  ever  more  devout  than  the  pur- 
suit of  freedom  in  which  generations 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic?  There  Is 
no  ending  to  that  pilgrimage  of  boats, 
and  the  last  emigrant  ship  from  Ham- 
burg laden  with  Russian  Jews  chases 
the  same  rainbow  as  the  English  "May- 
flower." The  States  open  their  doors 
to  these  children  of  Israel,  and  che 
problem  that  begins  for  them  is  not 
the  conquest  of  the  Philistines,  but  the 
struggle  between  the  nationalist  idea 
that  comes  with  them  from  darkened 
Ghettoes  and  the  new  thought  of  fu- 
sion and  brotherhood  with  all  the  mil- 
lions of  mankind  who,  with  them,  have 
voyaged    after    freedom    and    fortune. 
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How  much  of  the  old  isolation  will 
survive  the  new  conditions?  Will 
there  be  Gentile  and  Jew  where  all 
are  equal  citizens  of  a  Republic? 
When  the  Jew  meets  the  peasant  of 
Connaught  and  the  Armenian  of  Tur- 
key, will  each  still  remember  the  secu- 
lar division,  or  blend  into  a  new  race 
of  freemen  with  all  the  proletariat 
which  has  fled  from  feudal  villages 
and  unfree  towns?  We  seldom  hear 
these  questions  asked,  save  in  accents 
of  regret.  Something  must  be  lost  in 
the  process  of  fusion  and  assimilation. 
The  literary  man  instinctively  laments. 
He  is  always  the  man  with  the  muck- 
rake, who  is  sure  of  the  value  of  the 
fragment  fallen  in  the  dust.  The  Jew 
of  Mr.  Zangwill's  play  has  seen  the 
crown  above  him,  and  thinks  of  fusion 
not  as  loss  but  as  gain,  a  something 
positive,  a  realization  of  brotherhood. 
A  more  conventional  dramatist  than 
Mr.  Zangwill  would  present  the  con- 
flict between  the  idea  of  race  and 
the  idea  of  brotherhood  in  a  form 
more  dialectical.  Mr.  Zangwill  makes 
of  it  a  moving  i)ersonal  drama. 
He  shows  us  a  typical  Jewish  family 
In  New  York  which  presents  the  three 
phases  of  assimilation — or  shall  we 
rather  say  fusion.  The  old  grand- 
mother, brilliantly  played  at  the  per- 
formance of  "The  Play  Actors"  by 
Miss  Inez  Bensusan,  is  a  wizened 
crone,  who  speaks  only  Yiddish,  pores 
over  her  Hebrew  books,  and  puts  all 
the  force  of  her  hardened  yet  emo- 
tional nature  into  the  minute  observ- 
ance of  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the 
ceremonial  law.  Her  home  is  still  a 
Ghetto  of  the  Russian  Pale,  though 
fate  and  family  ties  have  transported 
her  to  New  York.  Her  son,  Mendel 
Quixano,  is  a  second-rate  musician, 
poUshed  into  an  outward  conformity 
with  Gentile  manners.  He  reluctantly 
gives  his  piano-lessons  and  conducts 
Ws  theatre-orchestra  on  the  Sabbath, 
forgets    the    ritual    about    food    and 


household  tasks,  or  observes  it  only  to 
please  the  old  lady.  But  he  uses  "Gen- 
tile" as  a  term  of  abuse,  and  is  sin- 
cerely horrified  at  the  thought  of  a 
mixed  marriage  between  a  Jew  and  a 
Christian.  His  nephew,  David,  belongs 
to  the  younger  generation.  He  came 
to  the  land  of  promise  while  still  a 
lad.  He  thought  of  the  Old  World  be- 
hind him  as  nothing  but  a  nightmare 
of  massacres  and  oppressions.  He  is 
on  flre  with  the  idea  that  the  States, 
with  all  their  turmoil  of  mingling 
races,  are  "God's  crucible,"  in  which 
Latin  and  Teuton,  English  and  Irish, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  are  to  be  fused  by 
love  and  liberty  into  a  great  new  race 
of  free  men.  He  is  the  idealist  Jew 
whom  we  have  learned  to  reverence  in 
so  many  of  Mr.  Zangwill's  books,  and 
he  is  also  the  artist  Jew.  His  imag- 
ination, on  flre  with  this  dream,  trans- 
lates it  into  the  great  music  of  an 
American  symphony. 

Here  is  the  material  of  the  drama, 
and  conflict  comes,  of  course,  when  a 
fascinating  Christian  lady,  herself  a 
revolutionary  exile  from  Russia,  falls 
in  love  with  David.  Mr.  Zangwill 
wholly  refuses  to  base  the  difllculty  on 
any  atavistic  scruple  in  David's  brain. 
Nor  will  he  present  as  venerable  or 
enthralling  the  traditional  ties  which 
hold  him  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers. 
He  relegates  all  that  to  the  comic  re- 
lief. Instead  of  the  awful  shadow  of 
a  world-old  religion,  he  gives  us  little 
but  its  rather  ridiculous  conventions. 
The  old  lady  comes  skipping  over  the 
stage  in  a  false  nose,  while  David,  to 
humor  her,  plays  a  Purim  jig.  The 
conflict  arises  from  David's  past.  As 
a  boy  in  Kishineff,  he  had  seen  mother, 
father,  and  sister  slaughtered  in  the 
pogrom;  he  still  carries  a  bullet  in 
his  shoulder-blade,  and  there  haunts 
him  with  all  the  realism  of  a  halluci- 
nation, the  face  and  form  of  the  Rus- 
sian officer  who  presided  over  the  mas- 
sacre.    With  this  hideous  background. 
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there  Ineyltably  develops  a  Romeo  and 
Juliet  situation.  The  officer  was  his 
Russian  fianote's  father,  a  military  re- 
actionary of  ttie  old  school,  stiff  with 
honor  and  prejudice,  talking  to  women 
as  if  they  were  recruits  on  the  drill 
ground,  and  poisoned  to  the  roots  of 
his  Christian  soul  with  a  Jew-hatred 
tliat  saw  red.  David  is  presently  con- 
fronted in  the  flesh  with  the  face  of 
his  hallucination,  and  in  the  strain  of 
the  encounter  forgets  his  dreams  of 
the  melting  pot,  abandons  Vera,  and 
returns  to  his  family  and  the  false 
noses  and  the  Purim  jigs.  It  is  the 
performance  of  his  symphony  in  the 
last  act  which  brings  him  back  to  his 
immigrant's  dream.  From  a  high  New 
York  roof -garden  he  sees  "God's  cruci- 
ble" again  as  the  sunset  reddens  the 
multitudinous  city,  and  the  memory  of 
hate  ftills  from  him  as  Vera,  the 
butcher's  daughter,  gives  him  the 
Easter  kiss  of  peace. 

It  is  a  deeply  interesting  and  orig- 
inal play  that  Mr.  Zangwill  has  writ- 
ten round  this  novel  theme.  He  draws 
from  it,  especially  in  the  third  act, 
some  powerful  and  moving  situations. 
Drama  there  is  in  it,  tense  and  stir- 
ring, and  almost  too  piquant  So 
much  of  it  is  strong  and  sincere  that 
one  resents,  perhaps  unduly,  its  obvi- 
ous weaknesses.  The  first  act  is  a 
mere  preface,  and  the  last  a  mere  con- 
clusion, and  both  are  below  the  tech- 
nical level  of  the  rest  of  the  play. 
There  is  in  some  of  the  dialogue  so 
much  of  Mr.  Zangwill's  incisive  illum- 
inating wit  tliat  one  regrets  the  lapses 
into  conventional  humor  when  the 
Irish  maid-servant  is  on  the  stage. 
More  difficult  to  explain  in  the  work 
of  a  writer  whose  sense  of  the  ridic- 
ulous is  so  uncomfortably  keen,  is  the 
crudity  of  David's  rhetoric,  when  he 
gives  away  to  an  almost  lyrical  en- 
thusiasm before  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
It  may  be  true  to  life.  A  very  young 
man,     half-educated,      and      suddenly 


transplanted  from  the  Ghetto  of 
Kishineff  into  the  shadow  of  the 
Statue  of  Uberty,  would  be  quite 
likely  to  talk  in  this  simple-minded 
and  bombastic  way.  But  the  hearer 
smiles  rather  painfully  at  such  natveU, 
It  is  again  quite  in  keeping  with  prob- 
ability that  a  youth  who  had  come 
with  mind  seared  and  nerves  shattered 
out  of  a  pogrom,  should  behave  with 
little  dignity  and  give  way  to  an  emo- 
tion which  seemed,  as  Mr.  Ghapin 
played  it,  decidedly  neurotic  But  the 
more  tliis  pathological  element  is  em- 
phasized, the  less  impressed  are  we  by 
the  idea  of  the  play.  "God's  crucible" 
is  apt  to  sound  like  the  cry  of  over- 
wrought nerves.  It  ceases  to  be  a 
grandiose  idea,  and  becomes  Instead 
the  emotional  counterpart  to  the 
pogrom.  No  less  does  one  feel  that 
Mr.  Zangwill  evades  something  of  the 
deep  interest  of  his  problem  when  the 
obstacle  to  the  fusion  of  the  two 
lovers  in  the  "melting-pot"  is  not  in 
the  crisis  the  ideal  barrier  of  creeds 
and  traditions,  but  the  accidental  coin- 
cidence that  the  butcher  of  Kishineff 
was  the  Christian  Vera's  father.  What 
**The  Melting  Pot"  loses  here  as  a 
drama  of  ideas,  it  gains,  however,  as 
a  play  of  passion.  Much  of  its  best 
work  lies  beyond  these  criticisms — the 
dainty  satire  of  the  Baroness's  por- 
trait, the  strong  and  rather  savage 
drawing  of  the  Russian  Baron,  the 
wholly  delightful  if  more  conventional 
sketch  of  a  German  musician,  three 
parts  which  stimulated  Miss  Scaife, 
Mr.  Leyton,  and  Mr.  Alderson  to  fin- 
ished and  spirited  renderings.  The 
play  is  evidently  too  good  for  the  Brit- 
ish public  to  see,  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  was  quite  good  enough  for  Mr. 
Zangwill  to  write.  His  wit  and  his 
idealism  give  it  movement,  sincerity, 
and  life.  It  has  keen  observation,  and 
rises  to  a  sustained  dramatic  crisis.  Its 
weaknesses  mean  uneven  workman- 
ship, and  a  fiagging  of  the  critical  in- 
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stinct  ratber  than  any  failure  of  in> 
spiration.  It  is,  when  all  is  said,  a 
new  thing  in  the  world's  repertory,  a 

The  NaUoD. 


play  round  an  idea  that  had  lain 
sterile  before,  a  genuine  act  of  crea- 
tion. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


In  "Adventures  of  the  Infallible 
Godahr'  by  Frederick  I.  Anderson, 
readers  of  stories  of  crime  will  find  a 
new  Raffles,  as  ingenious  and  daring 
as  the  original,  and  going  far  to  Justify 
•the  adjective  applied  to  him  by  the 
success  which  crowns  his  adventures. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  stories  in  all, 
— ^all  of  them  laid  in  New  York,  and 
showing  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
both  the  lighter  and  the  seamier  as- 
pects of  life  in  the  metropolis.  Th^ 
stories  are  told  with  spirit,  and  with 
a  sense  of  humor  which  lightens  their 
darker  aspects;  and  more  than  one 
amateur  Sherlock  Holmes  will  find 
himself  baffled  by  their  mysteries. 
There  are  eight  illustrations.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Co. 

All  of  the  twenty-five  essays  which 
make  up  Zephlne  Humphreys'  "The 
Edge  of  the  Woods  and  Other  Papers" 
(Fleming  H.  ReveU  Co.)  have  been 
published  previously  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Scribner*s  Magazine  or 
other  periodicals,  but  this  fact  does 
not  at  all  diminish  the  force  of  the 
appeal  which  they  make,  as  collected 
In  this  attractive  volume.  Some  of 
them  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  love 
of  Nature  and  express  the  joy  of  out- 
of-doors  with  an  intimate  observation 
and  a  buoyancy  which  suggest  John 
Burroughs  at  his  sunniest.  Some  are 
equally  alert  and  true  as  studies  of 
human  nature.  In  some  the  serious 
note  dominates;  in  others  there  is  a 
gay  yet  delicate  humor.  But,  what- 
ever the  theme,  they  are  all  genuine 
and  unstrained;  and  lovers  of  essays 
will  read  them  thoughtfully  and  with 
delight 


Mr.  Philo  Adams  Otis,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Music 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Chicago  since  1874,  is  the  author  of  a 
history  of  the  church, — ^the  oldest  or- 
ganization in  that  city — which  fills  an 
octavo  volume  of  about  three  hundred 
pages,  and  is  fully  illustrated.  The 
book  is  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est, because  it  goes  back  almost  to  the 
beginning  of  Chicago  itself.  The 
church  had  its  origin  in  a  prayer  meet- 
ing and  Sunday  School  started  in  an 
unfinished  building  near  Fort  Dear- 
born, in  1832;  the  next  year,  the 
church  was  organized;  and  in  1834  its 
first  house  of  worship  was  dedicated, 
a  plain  frame  structure,  built  at  a  cost 
of  $(J00.  Mr.  Otis  traces  the  history 
of  the  church  from  that  year  to  1913 
with  affectionate  attention  to  detail, 
describing  its  growth,  under  different 
pastorates,  the  careers  of  its  pastors, 
its  absorption  of  other  churches,  and 
Its  present  activities  and  wide  field  of 
usefulness.  The  author's  keen  inter- 
est in  music,  and  his  forty  years  of 
personal  Identification  with  that  de- 
partment of  the  church's  activities 
lead  him  to  make  his  book  a  double 
history  of  "pulpit  and  choir."  Among 
the  illustrations  are  numerous  por- 
traits. 

The  dozen  and  a  half  brief  essays 
which  are  Included  in  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick's  "Earmarks  of  Literature"  (A. 
C.  MeClurg  &  Co.)  are  the  fruit  in  part 
of  years  of  experience  as  Librarian  of 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  but  more 
of  a  personal  love  of  books  and  appre- 
ciation of  their  value.  It  is  perhaps 
not  quite  accurate  to  describe  them  as 
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essays,  for  they  were  prepared  as  lec- 
tures to  training  classes  in  library 
work  and  tliey  have  a  terseness  and 
directness  not  common  in  the  essay 
form  of  literature.  The  temper  in 
which  they  are  written  is  accu- 
rately Indicated  in  the  conclusion 
reached,  namely:  **Know  books;  love 
books — and  be  their  possessor/'  This 
is  really  the  key  note  of  the  book, 
though  it  comes  upon  the  last  page; 
and  all  the  chapters  are  in  harmony 
with  it.  From  the  early  chapters  on 
the  nature  of  literature,  and  the  clear- 
ness and  appropriateness  of  style  to 
that  on  **the  sampling  of  literature"  or 
the  gentle  art  of  browsing  through 
t)ooks,  the  modest  volume  appeals  to 
the  average  reader  by  its  good  sense 
and  by  the  absence  of  affectation  or 
ponderonsness. 

The  main  ingredients  of  George  Mid- 
dleton*8  comedy  "Nowadays"  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.)  are  a  crabbed  and  ultra- 
conservative  father,  a  more  or  less 
docile  but  aspiring  mother,  a  daringly- 
independent  daughter,  and  a  shiftless 
and  no-account  son.  These  are  not  all 
the  characters:  there  is  a  lover  for 
the  daughter,  a  wife  for  the  son,  and 
an  old-time  artist  friend  for  the 
mother, — ^but  the  reader  whose  scent  is 
keen  for  scandals  will  be  disappointed. 
The  play  deals  with  the  modem  prob- 
iems  of  social  and  domestic  unrest, 
bat  it  does  so  decorously  though 
dolly.  None  of  the  characters  seem 
very  real,  but  they  may  become  more 
alive  when  the  play  is  staged.  The 
scene  in  which  the  daughter  reverses 
the  conventions  and  proposes  mar- 
riage to  the  young  man  who  loves  her. 
but  has  hesitated  to  ask  her  to  be  his 
wife,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the 
play. 

•*The  Commuter's  Garden"  by  W.  B. 
Hayward  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.)  is 
a  delightful  little  book,  which  the  av- 
erage dweller  In  Suburbia,  who  Is  de- 


sirous of  making  the  most  of  his 
opportunities,  will  find  to  be  worth  its 
modest  price  a  good  many  times  over. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  actual  personal  ex- 
perience, told  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
but  with  the  dominating  purpose  of 
enabling  brother  Commuters  to  profit 
both  by  the  mistakes  and  the  successes 
of  the  writer.  It  gives  practical  direc- 
tions about  the  care  of  lawns,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  common  garden  flowers, 
the  setting  out  of  hedges,  the  handling 
of  bulbs,  the  laying  out  of  a  garden, 
the  selection  of  shrubs,  the  care  of 
fruit  trees,  the  gentle  art  of  pruning, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least 
important,  the  art  of  making  hens  lay, 
and  the  profitable  results  which  may 
follow  the  keeping  of  bees.  Apropos 
of  this  last,  there  is  an  amusing  tale 
of  an  exuberant  young  guest  from  the 
city,  who,  noticing  the  unusual  flavor 
of  the  Commuter's  honey,  said  naively 
"I  see  that  you  keep  a  bee"  and  was 
appalled  to  find  that,  in  coming  up  the 
garden  path,  she  had  passed  hives  con- 
taining about  a  million  bees.  The 
hints  about  chicken-breeding  and 
chicken-feeding  should  be  especially 
useful  in  view  of  the  soaring  cost  of 
eggs.  A  dozen  or  more  half-tone  illus- 
trations decorate  the  book. 

The  title  of  Wilfred  Whitteu's  **A 
Londoner's  London"  (Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.)  well  describes  the  book,  which 
is  not  the  record  of  the  hasty  obser- 
vations of  a  passing  tourist,  but  the 
descriptions  and  reflections  of  one  who 
knows  London  intimately  from  end  to 
end,  and  not  only  the  London  of  to- 
day, but  the  London  of  yesterday  and 
the  day  before,— the  London  rich  in 
historical,  personal  and  literary  asso- 
ciations. Of  these,  Mr.  Whitten  writes, 
not  in  any  catalogue  fashion,  nor  in 
the  style  of  a  compiler  of  guide-books, 
but  with  close  and  affectionate  Inter- 
est, as  one  might  stroll  with  a  friend 
through  familiar  streets  and  lanes  and 
talk   of    those    who    walked     through 
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them  or  lived  in  them  long  ago,  and 
the   things   that   made   them   beloved 
or  famous  or  interesting.     In  his  al- 
most   provokingly   brief   preface,    Mr. 
Whitten  remarks  that  the  Londoner's 
true  London  is  the  sum  of  his  own 
tracks  in  the  maze,  the  town  in  which, 
by  hap,  he  has  most  often  eaten  his 
bread  and  thought  his  thoughts;    and 
he  adds:    **Samuel  Butler  remarks  in 
his  published  note-books  that  he  was 
more  in  Fetter  Lane  than  in  any  other 
street  of  London,  and  that  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  the  British  Museum,   the 
Strand,  Fleet  Street  and  the  Embank- 
ment  came  next    This  is  a  very  small 
London,   to  which  my  own  adds  the 
City,  the  northern  suburbs,  and  those 
more    national    regions    of    Westmin- 
ster  and    the    Parks    which    may   be 
called    Everyman's."      This    describes 
fairly  the  range  of  Mr.  Whitten's  Lon- 
don, but  it  leaves  the  reader  to  find 
out  for  himself  how  delightfully  de- 
scriptive and  reminiscent  the  book  is. 
Also,    it    does    not    touch    upon    the 
charms  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  quaint 
illustrations    which    adorn    the     book. 
Altogether,    we    have    here    a  volume 
which  commends  itself  almost  equally 
to  those  who  know  London  well,   to 
those  who  are  plai^iing  to  visit  it,  and 
to    those    who    must    know    it    only 
through   books. 

Many  have  been  the  mutations  in 
the  tlieory  and  practice  of  dramatists, 
actors,  and  managers  since  "Owen 
Meredith"  wrote  his  "Aux  Italiens," 
little  dreaming  that  he  should  one  day 
succeed  to  a  peerage  and  becomo  the 
target,  as  **the  greatest  of  all  the  vice- 
roys," for  the  gentle  ridicule  of  a 
poet  and  novelist  then  unborn.  Those 
changes  as  fast  as  they  occurred  in 
England,  were  reflected  on  tho  Amer- 
ican stage,  and  in  his  "Studies  in 
Stage-Croft,"  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton 
gives  an  account  of  them.  Tlie  book 
is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  ns  his 
"The  Theory  of  the  Theatre"  and   is 


composed    of    studies    of    the  passing 
show,  recently  contributed  to  various 
magazines,  and  now  revised,  and  re- 
arranged.      Having  been  steadily  oc- 
cupied in  this  work  of  criticism  and 
self-criticism,    Mr.    Hamilton    is  pecu- 
liarly well  qualified  to  estimate  the  re- 
sult   of    his    methodically     conducted 
toil,  and  his  readers   will  find  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  a  master.     He 
has   studied    thousands   of  audiences, 
and  he  finds  that  audiences  composed 
of  the  best  material  are  perfectly  con- 
tent   with    the    provision    made    for 
them  by  the  present  theatre.  "The  only 
immorality  of  which  art  is  really  capa- 
ble is  the  immorality  of  bearing  false 
witness    against   life,"    he    cries.     He 
defends  the  moving  picture-play  with 
Stevenson's    arguments    in    behalf    of 
the  story  and  the  novel  of  adventure, 
and  really,   what  adventure  could  be 
more  wild,   more  abounding  in  possi- 
bilities?    For  an   instant,   the  scenes 
come  like  shadows,  and  depart,  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  darkness  mechanically 
produced,  like  that  "Mrs.  Bassett"  of 
whom  Mr.  Kipling  writes.     Her  lover 
haunted  a   moving  picture  show,   for 
the   consolation   of  the   single   second 
during  which  her  image  came  into  his 
field  of  vision,  and  fled  away  without 
announcing  its  message.       In  another 
Kipling    story,    a    spectator    sees    the 
solution  of  a  mystery  apparently  con- 
cealed in  a  vast  desert,  but  exposed 
by    the    chance    snap    of    a    passing 
camera.    The  thing  is  omniscient  om- 
nipresent not  to  be  evaded.     But  Mr. 
Hamilton  cannot  quite  content  himself 
with  actualities.     As  for  the  function 
of  criticism  he  comes  back  to  Matthew 
Arnold's  demand  for  the  best  "that  is 
known    and    thought    in    the    world." 
The  last  word   of   "Studies  in   State- 
craft" is   "The   critic   is  not  only   an 
expositor  of  the   best  that   has   been 
done;  but  also  a  herald  and  annunci- 
ator of  the  best  that  is  to  be."    Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 
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Single  Copies  of  Thb  Living  Agb,  15  cents. 
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THE    ROMAN    ROAD    IN    MID- 

AliBANIA. 

iTo  Mefmet  Bey,} 

A  road  smites  through  the  mountains 

Uke  the  thrusting  of  a  sword. 
It  glitters  through  green  forests  and 

shines  abovb  the  ford. 
And  where  the  road  is  ruined,  and  the 

centuries  have  scored, 
It's  bound  with   broken  pieces  from 

the  tombstone  of  a  Lord. 

The    road    was    made    by    Romans; 

strong  stone  b^  stone  they  laid; 
The  fountains  gave  them  music  and 

beech  trees  gave  them  shade. 
They  laughed  among  the  mountains  at 

the  noise  the  thunder  made, 
And  built  the  way  eternal,  for  eternal 

Roman  trade. 

Great  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  passed 

nigh  this  warrior's  way. 
With  forty  men  before  him  and  five 

thousand  men  behind; 
His   conquests   are   all  scattered  like 

mists  at  dawning  day— 
The  Romans  wrote  their  Journey  in 

the    stones    with     which    they 

signed. 


They  built  the  road  for  barter,  but  He, 

the  Battle  God, 
He  took  it  for  His  highway,  and  there 

His  servants  trod; 
The  tall  men  of  the  mountains,  who 

march  as  they  were  shod. 
Light-footed  as  the  wild  deer  that  get 

their  grace  from  Ood. 

They  sing  in  that  green  forest  of  two 

turnings  of  the  way: 
First  where  the  men  dismoimted  who 

rode  with  Skander  Bey, 
And,    with   drawn   swords,   upon   the 
•  pass  knelt  down  to  (Tod  to  pray; 
And   of  the  second  turning  and  the 

prayer  that  won  the  fray. 

"They  built  the  road  in  ancient  days," 
Albanian  shepherds  sing. 

The  Spectator. 


"To  bear  the  weight  of  autumn  snows 
and  torrents  of  the  spring. 

For  com  and  gold  and  ambergris  that 
southern  merchants  bring; 

But  we  shall  mend  the  Roman  road  to 
honor  our  own  King. 

Dear    lives    have    gone    to    pave    it, 

there's  blood  on  every  stone; 
Since  first  the  Romans  made  it,  ifs  fed 

on  flesh  and  bone, 
An4  women's  tears  have  washed  it  and 

made  it  all  our  own. 
The  King's  Way  in  Albania,  the  way 

that  stands  alone. 

Let  be,  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt, 

and  all  the  echoes  woken 
By  guns  that  thundered  in  the  hill  and 

words  by  prophets  spoken. 
The  King  comes  to  Albania,  and  our 

King  shall  have  this  token: 
We'll  mend  the  Roman  road  for  him 

which    Turk    and     Slav    haye 

broken. 

The  eagles  poised  above  the  way  stiU 

in  still  evening  air, 
The  very  wolves  that  haunt  our  hills 

have  not  been  longer  there 
Than  we,  who  fought  centurions;   we 

raise  our  hands  and  swear 
A  loyalty  as  white  to  him  as  snows 

our  mountains  wear. 

On    narrow    paths    like   shadows,    on 

tired  steeds  we've  spurred. 
Above  the  flood  that  roars  so  loud  no 

gun-shot  can  be  heard. 
We   know   the   tumult's   meaning,   at 

dusk  our  blood  is  stirred; 
By  sword  and  thunderstorm  and  flood 

Albanians  keep  their  word. 

As  tides  are  to  the  billows,  so  love  is 

to  a  mood; 
Our  love  is  more  than  hatred,  we're 

eagles  of  one  brood. 
We'll  take  the  oath  together  of  abiding 

brotherhood, 
And  while  we  are  Albanians,  by  Ood 

we'll  make  it  good." 
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In  the  last  year  of  his  administra- 
tion.  President  Taft  vetoed  an  immi- 
gration measure  passed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  because  of  a  clause  re- 
quiring an  educational  or  reading  test 
of  every  alien  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  take  up  his  residence  in  that 
country.  The  Bill  was  returned  to 
Congress  for  action  upon  the  veto,  a 
two-thirds  affirmative  vote  being  neces- 
sary for  the  measure  to  become  a  law 
over  the  disapproval  of  the  President. 
The  Senate  voted  four  to  one  against 
the  President,  although  his  party  was 
in  power  in  that  body.  The  House,  al- 
though in  political  opposition  to  the 
President,  failed  by  a  few  votes  to 
sustain  the  Senate,  so  the  measure  was 
finally  lost.  The  same  Bill  under  dif- 
ferent guise  is  once  more  before  Con- 
gress, will  possibly  soon  become  a  law, 
with  the  sanction  of  President  Wilson, 
though  at  present  writing  he  is  re- 
ported to  be  of  open  mind  for  or 
against  it 

This  new  measure  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  previous  Adminis- 
tration, excepting  that  a  clause  has 
been*  added  forbidding  the  coming  of 
aliens  **who  advocate  or  teach  the  un- 
lawful destruction  of  property,"  this 
presumably  being  intended  to  cover  the 
case  of  alien  militant  suffragists  bent 
upon  a  propaganda  of  violence,  as 
weU  as  anarchists  who  have  been 
specifically  prohibited  from  entry  for 
many  years.  No  reference  is  made  in 
the  proposed  law  to  Japanese  or 
Hindus,  although  the  admission  or  ex- 
clusi<m  of  both  these  races  is  a  live 
issue  not  <mly  in  the  United  States  but 
in  Canada  as  welL  An  effort  was 
made  to  deal  with  these  questions  in 
drafting  the  bill,  but  upon  more  ma- 
ture consideration,  and  in  deference  to 
the  already  great  difficulties  of  the 
diplomatic  department  of  the  Govern- 


ment concerning  these  very  matters, 
any  mention  thereof  was  omitted. 
There  was  also  fear  of  engendering  op- 
position to  the  measure  as  a  whole, 
and  consequently  delaying  its  enact- 
ment, even  possibly  bringing  about  its 
ultimate  defeat,  through  another  Pres- 
idential veto  or  Congressional  opposi- 
tion, if  the  Japanese  question  was 
touched  upon.  The  new  measure  pro- 
poses several  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  of  exclusion,  but 
these  are  technical  and  involve  no 
change  in  purpose  or  principle. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been 
a  strong  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  drastic  measures  for 
the  restriction  of  immigration.  In 
times  of  business  depression,  the  evils 
of  a  large  yearly  imi>ortation  of  un- 
skilled labor  were  made  clearly  appar- 
ent, but  as  each  period  of  depression 
was  followed  by  a  time  of  renewed  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  optimism, 
these  evils  apparently  disappeared,  at 
least  to  the  public  eye,  surplus  labor 
was  absorbed,  and  alarm  subsided  for 
the  time  being.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  public  sentiment  has  waxed 
continually  stronger  in  the  direction 
of  greater  conservatism  in  adding  to 
the  body  politic  and  social  a  vast 
quantity  of  raw  human  material  such 
as  is  now  being  dumped  upon  the 
shores  of  America.  Societies  have 
been  formed,  prominent  men  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  identified  them* 
selves  with  the  movement,  and  it  has 
become  evident  that  as  time  goes  on  it 
will  surely  be  made  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  immigrant  aliens  to  enter  the 
United  States.  The  first  tangible  re- 
sult of  this  agitation  has  been  the 
tightening  up  of  the  naturalization 
laws,  and  a  full  five  years'  residence, 
with  certain  mental  qualifications,  and 
acquired   knowledge   of  American   af- 
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fairs,  are  now  necessary  for  an  alien 
to  secure  his  "final  papers"  as  a  full- 
fledged  American  citizen. 

Many  Bills  have  been  introduced  in- 
to Congress,  proposing  to  check  the  im- 
migrant   flow;    some    of    these    were 
practical  and  others  impossible.  None 
of   them    succeeded   in   securing   suffi- 
cient support    to    become    a    law.     In 
President  Roosevelt's  time  an  imposing 
commission  was  appointed  to  report  to 
Congress  the  real  condition  of  affairs. 
Like  nearly  all   such  eommlssioiia,  it 
remained  in  existence  for  a  long  time, 
and  was  only  terminated  by  Congress 
refusing  to  appropriate  further  funds 
for  its  maintenance.       As  it  was,   it 
cost   the  country   nearly   £200,000,   its 
work  extended   over  four  years,   and 
the  results  were  forty-three  large  vol- 
umes  of  testimony,   reports,  and  con- 
clusions.    At    one    time    the    clerical 
force    of    this    commission    numbered 
nearly  six  hundred  people.    Not  one  of 
the    recommendations    made    by    the 
commission  was  adopted,  and  in  fact 
some  of  them  were  so  devoid  of  prac- 
tical common  sense  and  political  sagac- 
ity as  to  throw  considerable  doubt  up- 
on the  character  of  the  entire  work. 
One  result  did  accrue,  however,   and 
that  was  the  discovery  of  an  organ- 
ized white  slave  traffic,  such  discovery 
being  followed  by  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  under  the 
authority  of  laws  already  in  existence, 
much  was  done  towards  breaking  up 
a  nefarious  business  which,  unrealized 
by  the  public,  had  attained  vast  pro- 
jmrtions.    It  was  found  that  the  head- 
quarters   of    this    white    slave    traffic 
were  maintained  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Vienna,  New  York  being  the  receiving 
station.    It  was  shown  that  one  man 
had  made  an  annual  profit  for  himself 
out  of  the  business  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately £40,000  a  year. 

One  recommendation  made  by  the 
commission,  and  one  which  has  found 
many  supporters,  was  a  proposed  nu- 


merical restriction  of  immigration,  or,, 
in  other  words,   that   only  a   certain 
number  of  people  should  be  allowed  ta 
enter  from  a  single  foreign  country  in 
one  year.     This  form  of  restriction  is 
so  unscientific  and  indefensible,   from 
almost  any  point  of  view,  that  it  haa 
had  slight  chance  of  becoming  a  law,, 
and  probably  never  will.     So  far  as  it 
is  possible  under  the  direction  of  law, 
and  so  far  as  the  human  administra- 
tion of  such  laws  makes  it  possible,  in- 
tending   immigrants    into   the   United 
States  are  now  required  to  come  up  to- 
a    certain    standard    before    being   al- 
lowed to  land.     They  must  be  physi- 
cally fit,  free  from  mental  disorders,, 
have  no  discoverable  record  of  crime 
behind  them,  and  give  promise  at  least 
of  being  self-supporting  from  the  time 
of  entry.    Chinese  laborers  are  refused 
admission  altogether,  and  no  labor  ex- 
cepting   in    domestic    occupations   can 
come  to  the  United  States  under  con- 
tract   This  is  the  present  law  stated 
badly.     The   Government  also   retains 
the   right    indefinitely   to   deport    any 
alien  deemed  to  have  become  undesira- 
ble after  being  admitted. 

There  are  a  thousand  variations  in 
the  conditions  under  which  people  ar- 
rive, and  each  case  is  judged  on  its 
merits,  within  such  legal  authority  a& 
is  given  the  port  officials.  Under  the 
proposed  law  it  would  be  necessary 
for  each  immigrant  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  to  be  able  to  read  with  more  or 
less  fiuency  in  some  recognized  lan- 
guage or  dialect,  in  addition  to  meas- 
uring up  to  the  physical  and  other 
standards  already  imposed.  It  is  es- 
timated that  this  reading  test  would 
reduce  the  immigration  from  some 
countries  as  much  as  forty  per  cent. 
The  wisdom  and  justice  of  such  addi- 
tional test  is  seriously  questioned  by 
many.  A  score  of  American  college 
presidents  have  gone  on  record  as  op- 
posing it,  and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  cite  innumerable   eases   where  the 
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parents  of  prosperous  and  highly  es- 
teemed American  citizens  of  to-day 
would  have  been  barred  from  entering 
Imd  this  restriction  prevailed  at  the 
^Ime  of  their  emigration  from  their 
native   land. 

One  of  the  strongest  forces  against 
any  limitation  of  Immigration  into  the 
United  States  has  been  the  Hebrew 
element  In  the  population,  and  this  can 
•easily  be  understood,  for  any  degree 
of  strictness  would  bar  the  way  to  a 
large  percentage  of  emigrants  from 
Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  some 
other  countries.  Possible  Hebrew  op- 
position to  the  proposed  reading  test 
has  been  taken  care  of,  however,  by  a 
clause  in  the  law  which  forbids  dis- 
crimination against  those  who  are 
''seeking  admission  to  the  United 
States  solely  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
•caping  from  religious  persecution." 
The  adoption  of  a  reading  test  is  such 
a  radical  departure  from  previous 
policy,  and  is  of  such  importance  to 
the  people  of  Europe,  that  it  is  per- 
liaps  worth  while  to  give  the  exact 
reading  of  the  Bill  as  it  may  become 
a  law.    It  is  as  follows: — 

''^niat  after  four  months  from  the 
approval  of  this  act,  in  addition  to  the 
aliens  who  are  by  law  now  excluded 
from  admission  into  the  United  States, 
the  following  persons  shall  also  be  ex- 
cluded from  admission  thereto,  to 
wtt:-— 

"All  aliens  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
plijBically  capable  of  reading,  who 
cannot  read  the  English  language,  or 
some  other  language  or  dialect,  In- 
doding  Hebrew  or  Yiddish;  provided, 
that  any  admissible  alien,  or  any  alien 
heretofore  or  hereafter  legally  ad- 
mitted, or  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  may  bring  in  or  send  for  his 
father  or  grandfather,  over  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  his  wife,  his  mother,  his 
grandmother,  or  his  unmarried  or 
widowed  daughter,  if  otherwise  ad- 
ataible,  whether  such  relative  can 
raad  or  not;  and  such  relative  shall 
lie  permitted  to  enter.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  aliens 


can  read,  the  Immigrant  inspectors 
shall  be  furnished  with  slips,  of  uni- 
form size,  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  each 
containing  not  less  than  thirty  nor 
more  than  forty  words  in  ordinary 
use,  printed  in  plainly  legible  type  in 
the  various  languages  and  dialects  of 
immigrants.  Each  alien  may  designate 
the  particular  language  or  dialect  in 
which  he  desires  examination  to  be 
made,  and  shall  be  required  to  read 
the  words  printed  on  the  slip  in  such 
language  or  dialect  No  two  aliens 
coming  in  the  same  vessel  or  other 
vehicle  of  transportation  shall  be 
tested  with  the  same  slip." 

It  is  understood  that  President  Wil- 
son is  impressed  with  the  case  against 
such  a   restriction,  and  he  may  sug- 
gest that  it  be  made  less  severe,  but 
as  it  now  stands  it  has  the  support 
of  a  large  majority  of  Congress  in  both 
Senate  and  House.       There  are  now 
living    in    the    United    States    about 
1,700,000  people  who  were  bom  in  Ire- 
land, 846,000  bom  in  England,  234,000 
born  in  Scotland,  and  04,000  bom  in 
Wales,  or  a  total  of  2,809,000  bom  in 
the  United  Kingdom.    It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  what  percentage  of 
these  would  have  been  refused  admis- 
sion had  a  reading  test  been  enforced 
at  the  time  of  their  emigration.     It 
would  undoubtedly  have  proved  a  seri- 
ous check  on  the  movement  of  popula- 
tion  from    Ireland   especially,   and  in 
the   future,   when  this  test   has  been 
made  a  requirement,  it  will  probably 
act  as  a  deterrent  from  the  still  large 
Irish     emigration     to     America.     In 
earlier  years  there  was  no  other  place 
to  which  these  people  could  go  with 
any  assurance  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition.     Now,    however,    the    British 
Colonies  offer  equal,  if  not  better,  op- 
portunity for  British  subjects,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  proposed  Ameri- 
can restriction  will  have  a  tendency  to 
increase   the   percentage   of  emigrants 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Canada, 
Australia,    and    South    Africa,  which 
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countries,  thoncrh  fkirly  strict  in  their 
supervision  of  incomers,  do  not  require 
an  educational  test,  and  probably  will 
not  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
United  States  is  no  longer  encouraging 
immigration,  whereas  the  British  de- 
pendencies are  still  anxious  to  secure 
new  population. 

One  of  the  greatest  stimulants  to 
emigration  is  the  cheapness  of  the  At- 
lantic passage,  the  profit  therein  to  the 
steamship  company,  and  the  fierce 
competition  for  this  class  of  business 
among  transportation  agents.  Nearly 
every  European  country  has  been  com- 
pelled to  enact  and  strictly  enforce 
laws  forbidding  emigration  propa- 
ganda, and  restricting  the  activities  of 
steamship  agents.  In  Italy  it  is  even 
illegal  to  send  out  any  form  of  adver- 
tising matter  other  than  sailing  dates, 
but  none  of  these  restrictions  has  ap- 
parently had  much  effect  in  checking 
the  tide  of  refugees  from  economic 
conditions  seemingly  oppressive  as 
compared  with  those  to  be  found  in 
America.  The  departure  of  an  emi- 
grant from  Europe  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
starting  of  an  endless  chain.  Money 
is  sent  back  to  pay  the  passage  of 
others  of  the  family,  or  even  of 
friends,  and  nearly  half  of  the  busi- 
ness originates  in  this  manner.  In  a 
single  year  as  much  as  £20,000,000  has 
been  sent  from  America  to  Italy  by 
emigrants  from  the  latter  country  who 
are  sending  their  money  home  to  sup- 
port their  relatives,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  prepaying  the  passage  of  others 
who  wish  to  follow  on.  Nearly  as 
large  an  amount  goes  annually  to 
Austria-Hungary,  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity not  less  than  £50,000,000  is  sent 
from  the  United  States  each  year 
from  the  earnings  of  immigrants  to 
their  respective  native  countries.  As 
the  total  amount  of  money  brought  in- 
to the  United  States  by  immigrants 
seldom  exceeds  £4,000,000  in  a  single 
year,  it  is  evident  that  the  outflow  of 


wealth  is  one  of  the  great  factors  Id 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
recorded  of  American  trade. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  thirty 
million  immigrants  have  entered  the 
United  States  in  the  past  one  hundred 
years.  Naturally  the  character  of  this 
movement  has  changed  enormously  at 
various  periods.  The  emigration  to 
America  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
largely  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
northern  Europe,  that  is  to  say,  Teu- 
tonic, Celtic,  and  Gallic.  The  move- 
ment of  population  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  or  more  has  been  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe,  Latin  and  Slav  in 
character,  with  a  strong  admixture  of 
Hun  and  Levantine.  The  movement 
from  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  large, 
but  tliat  from  northern  Europe  has  al- 
most ceased.  In  1884  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  Germans  went  to  the 
United  States,  while  in  recent  years 
the  total  immigration  has  been  less 
than  fifty  thousand  annually.  The 
great  rush  of  the  past  decade  has  been 
from  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Rus- 
sia, and  it  is  the  vast  numbers  of  these 
I>eople  in  America  which  has  brought 
about  the  movement  for  a  restriction 
of  immigration.  The  average  number 
of  immigrants  admitted  annually  to 
the  United  States  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  about  860,000.  Prom 
this  number  must  be  deducted  those 
who  leave.  For  five  years  past  the  av- 
erage number  of  departures  annually 
has  been  about  290,000,  leaving  a  net 
annual  increase  to  the  population 
through  immigration  of  about  670,000. 
A  larger  percentage  of  desirables  leave 
the  country  tlian  enter  it,  as  the  re- 
turn to  their  native  land  implies,  as 
a  rule,  thrift  and  enterprise.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  these  same 
five  years  past  the  emigration  froia 
the  United  Kingdom  has  averaged 
375,000  annually,  while  immigration 
has  averaged  320,000,  a  net  loss  to  the 
population  of  55,000  per  year.      These 
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flgores  are  not  as  favorable  even  as 
they  miidit  be,  for  while  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  emigrants  aire  British 
bom,  144,000  out  of  the  320,000  immi- 
grants were  aliens,  that  is  to  say,  the 
alien  immigrant  is,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, displacing  the  British-bom  citi- 
sen,  laborer  or  artisan. 

In  the  past  twenty-five  years  the 
value  of  the  products  of  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  has  nearly 
trebled,  and  all  other  industry  has 
kept  pace  with  this  tremendous 
growth.  This  has  only  been  possible 
through  the  immigration  of  millions 
of  laborers,  and  if  the  restrictions  on 
entry  had  been  as  severe  in  the  past 
as  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  them, 
no  such  development  would  have  been 
recorded.  This  is  the  great  advan- 
tage which  has  accrued  from  the  in- 
flowing tide,  for  these  new-comers  did 
not  to  any  marked  degree  displace  the 
native  bom;  they  were  needed  to  sup- 
ply the  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  a  heavy 
bill  of  damages  has  been  paid  by  the 
nation  for  this  industrial  expansion. 
The  cities  have  been  filled  to  over- 
flowing, alien  communities  have  been 
built  up  within  the  walls,  the  public- 
school  system  has  lost  something  of  its 
original  value  to  the  native  born,  and 
all  charitable,  reform,  and  penal  insti- 
tutions have  found  their  principal  rea- 
sons for  existence  in  the  care  of  these 
adopted  sons  and  daughters  and  their 
offspring. 

The  digestive  power  of  the  melting- 
pot  has  proved  to  be  marvellous  be- 
yond belief,  but  ominous  signs  of  in- 
digestion and  distress  have  been  ap- 
parent recently.  The  evils  of  this 
large  immigration  are  felt  more 
acutely  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
middle  and  lower  class  life  of  the 
country.  There  are  few  indications  of 
any  effect  upon  the  government  or  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  conducted. 
By  the  time  the  immigrant  or  the  de- 


scendant of  an  immigrant  becomes  so 
educated  or  prosperous  as  to  take  ef- 
fective place  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, his  whole  character  has 
changed,  and  in  most  cases  he  has  be* 
come  as  representative  an  American  as 
may  be  desired.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  in  the  larger  cities,  where  alien 
colonies  have  a  direct  and  malign  ef- 
fect upon  local  politics.  New  York 
City  is  a  notable  example  of  what  fol- 
lows the  ascendancy  of  an  un-Ameri- 
can element  at  the  polls,  and  it  has 
been  only  through  the  herculean  ef- 
forts of  the  more  intelligent  and  re- 
sponsible class  inspired  by  American 
ideas,  that  any  balance  of  power  has 
from  time  to  time  been  regained. 
There  is  now  a  very  strong  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  putting  a  "house 
full"  sign  on  the  gates  of  the  nation, 
and  while  this  will  not  come  to  pass, 
there  is  no  question  that  with  each 
succeeding  Congress  renewed  effort 
will  be  made  still  further  to  check  the 
inflow. 

Among  those  who  are  opposed  to  im- 
migration are  many  alarmists,  who 
are  apt  to  over-state  the  evils  and  im- 
der-estimate  the  values  of  a  wisely 
regulated  influx  of  aliens.  The  United 
States  has  not  yet  reached  the  limit 
of  growth;  in  fact,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that,  scientiflcally  tilled  and  in- 
dustrially developed,  the  coimtry  could 
support  a  population  of  400,000,000.  or 
four  times  the  present  number.  The 
growth  of  the  future  must  necessarily 
be  slower,  however,  than  the  growth 
of  the  past,  and  the  great  problem  is 
to  keep  alien  influences  well  in  hand, 
that  they  may  not  bring  disaster  to  the 
original  scheme  of  things.  The  pres- 
ent tendency  of  legislation  appears  to 
be  dictated  by  panic  rather  than  by 
common  sense  or  by  any  well-thought- 
out  plan.  The  theoretically  perfect 
control  of  immigration  \a  much  the 
same  in  principle  as  that  exercised 
over  community  water  supply.    To  see 
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that  it  is  plentiful,  that  it  is  of  the 
best  quality,  free  from  possible  pollu- 
tion at  the  source,  and  that  it  is  prop- 
erly distributed,  is  the  duty  of  a  popu- 
lar Government,  and  if  this  princU^le 
is  applied  to  immigration  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  the  strictest  super- 
vision and  discrimination  in  putting 
it  into  practice.  To  secure  and  wel- 
come the  best,  to  reject  the  undesira- 
ble, and  to  distribute  new-comers 
throughout  the  country  so  tbat  the 
supply  of  labor  be  uniform  and  cities 
are  kept  from  abnormal  growth  in  the 
tenement  and  slum  districts,  is  the 
logical  course  of  a  wise  and  Just  self- 
ishness on  the  part  of  any  nation  Jeal- 
ous of  its  political  and  social  integrity. 
To  apply  a  numerical  restriction 
might  keep  away  those  who  were 
wanted.  To  say  that  a  man  must 
know  how  to  read  does  not  guarantee 
the  safety  of  the  community,  for  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  most  dangerous 
citizens  are,  almost  as  a  rule,  better 
educated  than  the  most  harmless.  The 
agitator,  the  corruptionist,  the  preacdier 
of  violence,  or  the  assassins  of  rulers, 
in  monarchy  or  republic,  have  been, 
almost  without  exeception,  men  culti- 
vated beyond  their  fellows.  There  are 
millions  of  sturdy,  honest,  agricultural 
laborers  in  the  world  to-day  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  yet  whose 
labor  and  industry  would  be  welcomed 
in  the  most  enlightened  lands,  and 
whose  manner  of  life  would  be  en- 
tirely unobjectionable.  The  problem 
is  not  an  easy  one  for  any  nation.  Out 
of  the  1,200,000  who  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  in  1913, 
about  20,000  were  rejected  on  arrival, 
and  during  that  year  nearly  4,000 
were  deported  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted, but  who  were  found  to  be  un- 

The  rv>rtnightlr  SaTlew. 


desirable  after  a  short  residence  in  the 
country.  The  steamship  companies  are 
compelled  to  carry  back  those  rejected 
without  further  charge.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  they  are  careful  not  to 
embark  anyone  who  is  found  to  be  in- 
admissible. The  care  taken  at  Ameri- 
can ports  to  see  tbat  the  immigrant 
measures  up  to  standard  is  shown  in 
the  ftict  that  the  transportatloa  oom- 
panies  were  in  error  in  these  20,000 
cases,  and  paid  the  penalty  in  every 
case.  If  the  intending  immigrant  be 
proved  insane,  and  in  several  other 
cases,  the  carriers  are  fined  heavily, 
in  addition  to  providing  the  rejected 
passenger  with  a  return  ticket.  At 
times  the  arrivals  at  Bills  Island,  New 
York,  are  as  many  as  20,000  in  a  single 
week,  and  it  is  manifestly  not  possi- 
ble to  give  each  case  the  proper 
scrutiny,  so  many  enter  who  would  be 
barred  under  more  careful  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  This  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  work  is 
made  practically  self-supporting  by  the 
imposition  of  a  head  tax  of  sixteen 
shillings  on  each  immigrant.  It  would 
be  a  legitimate  expenditure  of  money 
raised  by  general  taxation  to  so  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  service  and 
the  severity  of  the  application  of  the 
law,  even  to  a  considerable  financial 
loss,  as  to  make  it  practically  imposi- 
ble  for  a  mentally,  physically  or  mor- 
ally undesirable  to  enter  in.  This 
would  be  a  fkr  more  intelligent  way  to 
reduce  the  number  than  to  fix  any 
arbitrary  numerical  standard  or  edu- 
cational test,  neither  of  which  have 
aught  to  do  with  the  possible  real 
value  of  the  immigrant  to  the  nation 
which  is  admitting  him  to  member- 
ship. 

James  Davenport  WKelpley. 
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To  write  the  life  of  the  late  Lord 
Strathcona  would  be  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  modem  Canada.  Few  persons, 
either  living  or  dead,  have  been  more 
intimately  associated  with  its  develop- 
ment, and  fewer  still  have  labored  at 
Lord  Strathcona  labored  for  the  pres- 
tige of  the  country  which  he  loved. 
He  lived  at  a  critical  moment  in  Can- 
ada's story,  and  such  critical  moments 
have  ever  found,  in  the  development 
of  the  world  by  Anglo-Saxon  races, 
the  necessary  man,  the  strong  individ- 
ual, the  leader,  whether  soldier  or 
civilian,  fit  to  carry  great  matters 
through  and  to  carry  them  through 
greatly. 

Yet  these  leaders  have  seldom  been 
the  men  who  would  have  been  chosen 
by  a  consensus  of  public  opinion  for 
their  suitability  to  the  task  before 
them.  Hie  need  arises  and  the  un- 
expected man  appears.  Sometimes  he 
has  been  of  humble  origin,  sometimes 
of  weak  lAiysique — once  he  was  a  sea- 
sick sailor  with  a  blind  eye  and  an 
empty  coat-sleeve — sometimes  he  has 
been  unknown  and  obscure  until  the 
m<Hnent  arrived  when  his  services  were 
wanted. 

Lord  Strathcona's  figure  is  not  an 
Isolated  one  in  the  page  which  it 
adom&  It  would  be  invidious  to  men- 
tion him  above  the  name  of  his  fa- 
mous cousin.  Lord  Mountstephen,  or  of 
his  able  colleague.  Sir  William  Van 
Home.  But  his  recent  death  has  in- 
spired a  fresh  interest  in  the  life  of 
the  veteran  who  has  passed  away,  and 
if  a  biographical  sketch  is  in  some 
sort  a  funeral  oration,  the  sad  honors 
of  the  occasion  belong  to  him  alone. 
The  honor  must  necessarily  be  inade- 
quate and  the  meed  of  praise  wholly 
imperfect,  because  the  future  alone 
will  show  how  invaluable  to  his  coim- 
try  was  the  service  of  such  a  man  as 
the  late  Lord  Strathcona. 


The  harvest  of  his  life,  in  so  far  as 
recognition  went,  came  late.  Most  peo- 
ple are  inclined  to  regard  him  as  a 
brilliant  man,  always  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  always  successful,  not 
bom  perhaps  to  any  great  position, 
but  coming  into  his  own,  and  de- 
servedly a  successful  man  from  the 
first.  Lord  Strathcona  was  forty-eight 
years  old  before  he  was  made  even 
Chief  Factor  in  a  fur  company,  and 
he  was  forty-eight  when  he  leapt  with 
all  the  vigor  of  youth  into  fresh  ac- 
tivities bearing  responsibilities  for 
which  he  appeared  to  have  had  but 
little  training,  and  into  positions  of 
importance  for  which  he  was  always 
equal  although  not  ostensibly  pre- 
pared. 

His  preparation,  indeed,  for  the  life* 
of  ceaseless  public  work  before  him 
was  one  of  the  most  curious  and  most 
unusual  that  we  believe  has  ever 
fallen  to  a  man's  lot  We  have  heard 
of  men  being  snowed  up  for  a  winter. 
Donald  Alexander  Smith,  as  he  was 
then,  was  snowed  up  for  thirty  win- 
ters. And  we  have  heard  of  men  be- 
ing lost  to  their  relatives  and  their 
friends  for  the  space  of  a  few  years. 
When  Donald  Smith  bade  his  home 
and  his  people  farewell  the  farewell 
was  an  eternal  one:  he  never  saw  his 
parents  after  he  quitted  Scotland  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  In  Labrador  he 
was  almost  without  postal  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  he 
lived  amongst  trappers,  Indians,  and 
fur  traders,  and  saw  no  one  else  at 
the  very  age  when  young  manhood  is 
most  disposed  for  enjoyment,  and  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  his  limited  oppor- 
tunities did  not,  to  use  the  common 
expression,  seem  to  "lead  to  anything.** 
At  home,  it  might  reasonably  seem 
that  the  young  man  would  have  had 
better  chances,  for  he  had  had  a 
sound  education  and  his  thrifty  par- 
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ents  were  prepared  to  make  sacrlflces 
for  the  boy  whom  they  thoroughly  be- 
lieved in. 

**Donald  will  surprise  them  yet,** 
his  mother  used  to  say  sturdily  when 
all  her  ambitions  for  her  son  were 
overthrown  by  his  choosing  to  sail  for 
Canada  rather  than  to  study  law. 

'*They  will  be  proud  of  my  Donald 
yet,"  she  repeated  when  still  another 
opening  came  for  the  young  man  in 
the  form  of  an  offer  of  a  desk  in  the 
house  of  his  merchant  uncles,  the 
Grants  of  Manchester,  kindly  men  of 
good  repute,  who  have  been  immortal- 
ized as  the  Cheeryble  Brothers  by  the 
pen  of  Charles  Dickens.  But  Donald 
had  adventurous  blood  in  his  veins. 
Two  of  his  uncles  had  travelled  fkr 
and  done  excellent  pioneer  work,  and, 
who  knows,  the  story  of  their  lives 
.  may  have  fired  the  determined  youth 
to  launch  out  into  the  deep  rather 
than  hug  the  shores  of  his  native  land 
and  enjoy  its  calm  waters. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  arrest- 
ing in  the  figure  of  a  Scottish  boy  of 
the  middle  classes  sailing  for  the 
West  as  many  others  have  done  before 
him.  The  heroic  side  of  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  for  thirty  years  he  never 
turned  back.  Yet  the  discontent  which 
every  boy  must  feel  at  a  hard  lot 
and  a  solitary  existence  must  have 
been  felt  by  him  as  acutely  as  by  any 
other;  his  surroundings  were  infi- 
nitely more  austere,  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable to  suppose  that  his  courage 
often  failed  him  and  that  the  longing 
to  return  home  must  at  times  have 
been  well-nigh  unendurable.  Thirteen 
years  in  the  silence  of  Labrador  might 
well  have  broken  down  the  determina- 
tion of  most  young  men.  One  might 
even  say  that  it  would  have  been  ex- 
cusable had  mind  as  well  as  courage 
given  way.  Yet  we  find  him  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  settling  down  at  a 
lonely  fur-trading  station,  and  here 
for  thirteen  years  silence  falls  upon 


him  like  a  fog.  Hardly  ever  did  his 
own  voice  pierce  the  silence.  Donald 
Smith  was  a  quiet  Scotsman  who  dis- 
liked talking  about  himself,  and  only 
here  and  there  will  be  found  old 
friends  of  his  to  whom  he  spoke  of  his 
life  in  the  lonely  land. 

There  was  only  one  post  in  the  year 
to  Labrador,  but  every  week  Donald 
wrote  to  his  mother.  The  letters  must 
have  lain  beside  him  unposted  for 
months  after  they  were  written,  but  at 
least  they  formed  an  outlet  for  self- 
expression  and  affection  on  the  part 
of  the  solitary  boy.  Perhaps  the 
punctually  written  letter  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  promise  made  before  leaving 
home,  and  his  mother  may  have  asked 
him  to  write  every  week,  as  is  the 
custom  of  mothers.  He  himself  ut- 
tered a  pathetic  need  when  he  told  an 
old  friend  that  when  he  used  to  get 
too  homesick  he  always  wrote  home. 
One  can  imagine  the  routine  of  the 
life  which  included  the  writing  of  a 
weekly  letter,  and  still  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  is  the  well-authen- 
ticated story  that  he  always  had  the 
Times  for  a  year  sent  out  to  him,  and 
each  day  the  sheet  was  laid  upon  his 
breakfast-table  and  was  diligently  read 
by  him.  The  news  was  a  year  old,  but 
the  next  day's  issue  lying  upon  the 
top  of  the  orderly  pile  was  never  even 
glanced  at  by  him — a  small  act  of  re- 
straint and  self-discipline  which,  no 
doubt,  was  not  without  its  bracing 
effect  upon  the  young  fellow's  char- 
acter. 

It  is  not  idle  to  wonder  whether,  in 
seeking  for  a  man  to  do  Imperial 
work  for  a  great  nation,  a  more  un- 
likely spot  could  have  been  found  than 
mist-veiled,  remote,  inaccessible  Labra- 
dor, where  in  a  rudely  constructed 
wooden  shack,  conducting  a  very  poor 
fur  trade  amongst  Indians,  the  young 
Scottish  clerk  stuck  to  his  work  and 
did  his  duty. 

The  ice  clings  long  about  the  solitary 
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shores  of  that  land,  and  the  mists 
hang  heavily  through  the  interminable 
winter.  The  nights  are  long  and  In- 
tensely cold,  the  silence  is  sometimes 
broken  by  the  cry  of  an  animal  trav- 
elling soft-footed  over  the  snow,  or  by 
the  roar  of  wind  npon  the  shore.  Dogs 
bark  furiously  at  night-time,  and 
when  early  spring  comes  and  food  is 
scarce  they  do  more  than  bark  and 
bowL  It  is  not  good  to  meet  hungry 
dogs  when  the  winter  supply  of  fish 
is  gone  and  they  search  ravenously 
for  scraps  and  food  under  the  snow. 
In  summer-time  no  doubt  all  was  well, 
and  the  young  clerks  at  the  fur  sta- 
tion passed  their  time  canoeing,  fish- 
ing, and  shooting.  But  there  are  eight 
months  of  winter  in  Labrador,  and  it 
is  not  unusual  for  the  thermometer  to 
drop  to  40  degrees  below  zero.  The 
forests  are  very  quiet  then  in  the  long, 
dear,  frosty  nights,  and  the  fur  sta- 
tions were  two  to  three  hundred  miles 
apart  And  once  a  year  the  post  came 
in  and  once  it  went  out 

A  man  might  live  there  for  a  whole 
summer  and  get  material  for  a  book, 
or  a  sportsman  might  collect  pro- 
visions for  one  desperate  winter.  But 
thirteen  years  in  Labrador  must  have 
had  m<mients  of  dullness. 

We  first  hear  of  Donald  Smith  quit- 
ting the  inhospitable  shore  on  account 
of  bis  eyes,  which  i^ve  him  great 
trouble.  His  modest  trip  to  an  oculist 
entailed  the  trifiing  feat  of  walking 
nearly  one  thousand  miles  to  Mont- 
real in  winter-time;  while  the  story 
runs  that  Sir  George  Simpson,  the 
Governor,  treated  the  expedition  as 
being  "absent  without  leave.'*  He  sent 
a  messenger  to  meet  the  young  man 
and  to  demand  of  him  why  he  had 
quitted  the  post  and  ordered  his  im- 
mediate return,  pointing  out  with  per- 
haps unnecessary  plainness  that  the 
eyes  of  one  young  clerk  were  of  very 
little  importance  compared  with  the  in- 
terests of  a  great  fur-trading  company. 


Donald  received  the  message  and 
walked  back  to  Labrador  without  hav- 
ing seen  the  oculist 

At  the  end  of  thirteen  years  he  was 
transferred  to  another  fur-trading  sta- 
tion on  Hudson  Bay,  where,  he  in- 
formed a  friend  of  his,  he  had  the 
companionship  of  a  few  employ^  and 
his  own  thoughts.  But  the  Governor, 
Sir  George  Simpson,  had  by  this  time 
discovered  one  important  thing  about 
the  young  clerk.  However  poor  the 
trade.  Smith's  ledgers  were  able  to 
show  a  profit  He  learned  the  right 
way  to  treat  the  Indians.  He  nursed 
some  and  doctored  others,  and  he  acted 
honestly  by  them.  The  young  man 
with  few  opportunities  did  what  he 
could,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir  George 
Simpson  he  was  made  Chief  Factor  in 
the  fur  company. 

And  here,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight 
an  honorable  career  might  have  fitly 
closed.  Donald  Smith  had  done  his 
share  of  the  world's  work,  and  after  a 
hard  life  he  deserved  the  ease  and 
prosperity  to  which  he  had  attained. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  his  real  work  was 
only  just  to  begin. 

There  were  quick  happenings  in 
Canada  in  those  days.  Events  were 
succeeding  each  other  with  startling 
rapidity.  Half  a  continent  which  had 
been  forgotten  was  bursting  into  life. 
The  buffalo  and  the  moose  were  dis- 
appearing, and  in  their  place  were 
coming  new  men — ^men  of  vigor  and  of 
purpose,  men  who  saw  far  and  in- 
tended to  go  far,  and  amongst  the 
foremost  of  these  men  was  Donald 
Smith.  The  story  of  Canada  at  this 
time  reads  like  something  more  than 
romance:  it  is  a  story  of  strong  en- 
deavor and  great  causes,  and  above 
and  noblest  of  all,  it  is  the  story  of 
strong  self-assertive  individualism 
coming  to  something  better  than  it 
knows,  fighting  for  bigger  issues  than 
those  for  which  it  at  first  set  out  to 
fight  and  inspired  at  last  by  a  great 
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Imperial     idea     stronger     than     self- 
interest 

We    cannot    do    more    than    touch 
Ughtly   on   the   Riel  Rebellion,    which 
may  be  briefly  described  as  an  agita- 
tion to   force   the   settlement   of  Red 
River    from    the    Hudson    Bay    Ck)m- 
pany's  rule  and  possession.    The  rapid 
increase   of   i>opulation    in    Assiniboia 
had    entirely    altered    the    Company's 
conditions  of  tenure;    and  when  Can- 
ada proposed,  by  an  arrangement  with 
the  Directors  in  London,  to  take  over 
this  country,  it  involved  a  very  difll- 
€ult  problem.    To  the  men  living  there 
annexation  by  America  would  scarcely 
have   seemed    less   unintelligible   than 
the  proposal  held  out  by  Canada.  For 
to  the  West,  Canada  was  still  almost 
an  unknown  country.     In  the  end  an 
arrangement   was   made   whereby   the 
Company    agreed,    with    some   notable 
reservations  including  large  tracts  of 
land,   to   surrender   their   interests   in 
the  North- West  District  to  the  Crown. 
Hence   ensued   a   long   and   important 
dispute  between  the  **wintering  part- 
ners" and  those  who  stayed  at  home 
and    simply    enjoyed    the    revenues  of 
the  Company.    There  was  bold  talk  of 
establishing  a  republic  in  the  North- 
west, and  the  Governor  of  Assiniboia 
travelled    in    hot    haste    to   the   most 
loyal  man  of  the  Hudson   Bay  Com- 
pany and  put  the  immediate  danger  of 
the  case  in  front  of  Donald  Smith. 

A  less  strong  or  a  less  sober-minded 
man  might  easily  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  turmoil  of  talk  and  agi- 
tation which  ensued;  but  not  only  did 
Smith  see  with  his  almost  unfailing 
judgment  and  far-sighted  outlook  that 
in  the  end  the  Company  might  very 
well  profit  by  the  transfer,  but  he  had 
sufficient  belief  in  the  innate  justice 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  believe 
that  the  "wintering  partners"  would 
get  a  very  fair  share  of  the  price  paid 
in  London.  He  could  not,  however, 
stay  the  march  of  events  which  was 


going  forward  with  headlong  rapidity. 
The  Deed  of  Surrender  was  signed  in 
London;  and  Canada,  proud  of  her 
new  possession,  was  already  flooding 
it  with  surveying  parties  and  specu- 
lators. The  North- West,  with  perhaps 
exaggerated  ideas  of  its  own  rights, 
resented  the  arrival  of  new-comers, 
and  the  general  discontent  found  voloe 
in  the  man  who  has  given  his  name 
to  the  rebellion — ^namely,  Louis  RieL 
Of  the  involved  politics  of  those  times 
we  have,  as  we  have  said,  not  enoii^^ 
space  to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  torch  of  insurrection  was  lighted 
when  the  French  leader  prevented  by 
force  the  entrance  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernor, Macdougall,  into  the  territory. 
Following  on  this  came  the  capture  of 
Fort  Garry,  and  this  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Imperial  force  under 
Colonel  Wolseley. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  was  both 
complicated  and  dangerous,  and  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  gen- 
eral distraction  which  ensued  was  the 
suspicion  with  which  men  of  the  time 
regarded  each  other.  Hardly  any  of 
the  prominent  actors  escaped  calumny 
and  quarrel  succeeded  quarrel  in  a 
perfect  maelstrom  of  suspicion  and 
distrust. 

Upon  this  scene  entered  Donald 
Smith,  always  quiet,  seeking  justice 
and  doing  it  with  that  keen  sense  of 
fairness  which  was  his  chief  charac- 
teristic. Not  waiting  for  instructions 
from  London,  he  set  out  for  the  North- 
west with  the  authority  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  who,  in  order  to  back  his 
authority,  invested  him  with  the  title 
of  Commissioner.  There  must  have 
been  a  dramatic  moment  when,  un- 
guarded and  without  even  a  message 
being  sent  to  herald  his  arrival,  he 
drove  up  in  his  sleigh  to  Fort  Garry 
with  no  other  introduction  than  his 
own  words  to  the  chief  sentry,  "Je  me 
nomme  Donald  A.  Smith." 
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He  struck  the  right  note  when,  in 
his  opening  appeal  to  the  mixed  races 
round  him,  he  first  of  all  claimed  to 
be  a  Scot  amongst  Scotsmen,  and  af- 
terwards in  truly  Imperial  fashion  de- 
clared that  he  was  neither  for  Canada 
nor  for  the  Company,  but  for  the 
Country! 

His  belief  in  his  country,  or,  as  it 
has  since  been  more  i>opularly  termed, 
the  Empire,  was  not  only  sincere  but 
was  worth,  as  he  believed,  any  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  EUs  singleness  of  aim 
gave  him  a  dignity  such  as  is  not  of- 
ten surpassed,  and  in  the  turmoil 
around  him  his  large  and  forcible  si- 
lence was  more  impressive  than  bril- 
liant oratory  or  fierce  denunciations. 
What  he  believed  men  should  have, 
that  he  demanded,  no  more  and  no 
less.  What  he  believed  they  should 
give,  that  also  he  stated  as  plainly  as 
he  stated  demands.  But  always  at 
the  back  of  his  great  utterances  one 
seems  to  feel  the  great  silence  engen- 
dered by  a  lonely  life  and  the  strength 
that  comes  to  a  man  from  knowing 
himself  thoroughly.  His  own  thoughts 
had  been  his  companions  at  the  fur- 
trading  station  of  his  youth.  Now  his 
thoughts  were  to  be  put  into  action 
in  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  men.  Hot 
and  excited  were  the  meetings  over 
which  he  presided,  and  always  it 
seemed  he  waited  until  others  si>oke, 
and  then  with  the  slow  gentle  Scottish 
voice,  which  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
remember  as  one  of  his  characteris- 
tics to  the  end  of  his  Ufe,  Donald 
Smith  would  announce  a  prognunme 
or  deal  with  a  situation  deliberately, 
thoughtfully,  slowly,  and  in  a  way 
which  imposed  silence  on  the  maddest 
spirits  round  him.  Perhaps  of  all  the 
tense  moments  of  the  Riel  Rebellion 
nooe  can'  have  been  more  arresting 
than  that  when  Donald  Smith  read  the 
Queen's  message  signifying  her  sorrow 
and  displeasure  at  the  lawless  pro- 
ceedings that  had  taken  place.    It  was 


spoken  by  a  man  who  was  nominally 
a  prisoner,  and  who  might  actually  be 
made  one  any  day,  and  yet  his  voice 
of  authority  never  failed,  while  the 
text  of  his  speech  was  Justice,  undevi- 
ating  and  indifferent  The  perturbed 
and  excited  Frenchman  who  opposed 
him  called  ui>on  his  men  to  shoot 
"that  Scotsman  Smith"  if  he  disobeyed 
injunctions,  but  neither  his  threat  nor 
that  other,  which  was  infinitely  more 
serious — namely,  the  annexation  of  the 
North- West  by  America — seemed  ta 
alarm  him  unduly.  He  felt  through- 
out that  direct  communication  with 
the  Dominion  Government  was  what 
really  should  be  aimed  at  in  order  to* 
effect  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  the 
murder  of  Scott  alone  convinced  him 
that  peace  could  only  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  war. 

In  1870  he  returned  to  Ottawa  to 
find  himself  surrounded  by  petty  jeal- 
ousies, and  his  important  services 
were  not  even  recognized  until  two- 
years  later,  although  by  this  time  he 
had  practically  undermined  the  forcea 
of  the  Riel  Rebellion.  Evidently  quite 
unperturbed  by  this  somewhat  ungen- 
erous treatment,  Donald  Smith  plunged 
eagerly  into  work  for  the  Company 
again,  and  next  we  find  him  at  a 
motley  meeting  of  Indians  and  fur 
traders  at  Norway  House  settling  the 
question  of  the  "wintering  partners*" 
claim  to  a  part  of  the  £300,000  ob- 
tained by  the  English  shareholders. 
His  mission  to  London  was  urged  in 
loyal  terms  by  those  who,  being  with- 
out great  i)owers  themselves,  were  con- 
tent  to  say,  "We  shall  get  our  fair 
share  if  Donald  Smith  goes  to  Londoa 
for  us." 

"I  will  get  you  £100,000,"  said  Mr. 
Smith.  And  in  the  end  he  returned 
with  £107,000. 

The  Red  River  Expedition  under 
Colonel  Wolseley  in  1870  is  a  matter 
of  comparatively  recent  history.  Its 
peaceful     termination     gave     Donald 
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Smith  leisure  for  fresh  enterprise.  He 
had  by  this  time  gained  not  only  the 
affection  but  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada.  In  after-years  it  was 
as  little  possible  for  him  as  it  is  for 
any  strong  man  in  a  high  position  to 
avoid  differences,  and,  in  two  cases  at 
least,  very  serious  differences,  with 
those  about  him.  His  quarrel  with  Dr. 
Schultz,  who  at  heart  respected  him, 
lasted,  and  lasted  fiercely,  for  many  a 
long  and  controversial  year;  and  his 
sharp,  painful,  and  wholly  unexpected 
opposition  to  Sir  John  Macdonald 
doubtless  brought  suffering  to  both; 
while  the  reconciliation  which  followed 
was  as  much  a  credit  to  one  as  to  the 
other. 

His  connection  with.  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald brings  us  abruptly  to  the  story 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It 
is  a  tempting  subject  on  which  to  lin- 
ger, but  even  a  cursory  treatment  of 
it  involves  the  whole  story  of  the  Fed- 
eration  of  Canada. 

Canada  was  to  become  a  nation; 
more  than  that,  it  was  to  become  a 
compact  and  powerful  nation.  East 
and  West  were  to  join  hands  in  a 
strong  grip;  scattered  districts,  prov- 
inces the  size  of  empires,  were  to  be 
joined  together  under  one  Flag,  and 
the  integrating  factor  was  to  be  the 
great  railway  system  of  Canada.  As 
we  now  know,  its  final  triumph  has 
been  complete,  but  men  living  yet  can 
tell  tales  of  the  difficulties  and  seem- 
ingly hopeless  defeats  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
which  are  almost  more  like  the  per- 
sonal history  of  a  living  creature  than 
the  story  of  a  line  of  rails.  The  de- 
feats, the  hopes,  the  despair  that  fol- 
lowed each  other  quickly  contributed 
to  that  personal  interest  which  sur- 
rounds it,  while  the  very  fact  that, 
like  all  pioneers,  the  railway  was 
met  by  scoffs  and  gibes,  carries 
the  analogy  still  farther,  and  pro- 
motes   almost    a    sense    of    affection 


and    loyalty   to   the   great   enterprise. 

In  1871  the  English  Press  became 
hysterical  over  the  mad  project  of  a 
Trans-continental  Railway  in  Canada. 
The  ''mad  project"  was  described  as 
being  "just  as  ridiculous  as  a  scheme 
for  the  utilization  of  icebergs."  The 
country  through  which  it  ran  was  de- 
clared to  be  as  forbidding  as  any 
place  on  earth  and  quite  unfit  to  live 
in,  and  the  Canadians  themselves 
were  accused  of  being  perfectly  well 
aware  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way would  never  yield  one  cent  of  in- 
terest on  the  money  sunk  in  it  Not 
content  with  this  description,  various 
towns  were  singled  out  for  a  frank  ex- 
posure of  their  pretensions,  and  it  was 
confidently  stated  that  where  men  did 
not  die  of  frost-bite  in  the  winter  they 
were  generally  killed  by  malaria  in  the 
summer. 

Through  this  austere,  inhospitable, 
ice-bound  land  the  railway  resolved  to 
run,  and  the  ^conmiercial  absurdity" 
began  in  1881. 

As  everyone  knows,  it  was  at  first  a 
Government  undertaking,  and  curiously 
enough  the  man  who  was  subsequently 
to  be  the  head  and  forefront  of  the 
private  Company  which  built  it  was  at 
first  wholly  opposed  to  its  being  un- 
dertaken by  any  but  Government 
Donald  Smith  urged  that  it  should  be 
wholly  regarded  as  outside  party  con- 
siderations, and  stated  that  nothing 
short  of  a  guarantee  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  interest  on  the  whole 
amount  of  the  bonds  could  induce  capi- 
talists to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  It 
was  only  after  each  Government  in 
turn  had  failed  to  construct  the  rail- 
way that  he  saw  clearly  that  individ- 
ual enterprise  alone  could  carry  it 
through.  Before,  however,  this  dar- 
ing scheme — involving  as  it  did  tre- 
mendous financial  issues— could  ma- 
terialize, came  the  turbulent  Parlia- 
mentary Session  of  1873,  and  with  it 
the  publication  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
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Railway  scandals,  when  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald's  Ministry  was  charged  with 
receiving  funds  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses, in  return  for  a  charter  to  con- 
struct the  railway.  A  period  of  almost 
unparalleled  excitement  ensued,  and 
the  burning  question  centred  round  the 
possibility  of  saying  Sir  John  Macdon- 
ald's  party.  EUs  following  was  large, 
his  adherents  were  faithful,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  mistakes  he 
was  a  man  whom  Canada  trusted,  and 
rightly  trusted,  to  act  for  her  best  in- 
terests. 

Donald  Smith  was  then  Member  for 
Selkirk  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
J<duL  The  casting  vote  would  lie  with 
him,  and  there  was  a  breathless  sense 
of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
amendment  which  would  retain  Sir 
John  in  iK)wer  would  be  defeated  or 
not.  Donald  Smith  was  telegraphed 
for  and  was  closeted  with  the 
Premier  for  some  hours,  but  the  re- 
sult of  the  interview  remained  a  secret 
and  the  fate  of  the  Government  was 
still  undecided.  When  Parliament  met, 
Sir  John,  in  an  impassioned  speech, 
appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  his  support- 
ers, and  with  his  powerful  gift  of 
oratory  seemed  to  have  carried  the 
House  with  him. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  upon 
a  scene  of  tense  expectation,  Donald 
Smith  rose,  and  one  can  well  imagine 
what  effect  the  quiet  voice,  the  well- 
weighed  sentences,  si>oken  in  the 
rugged  tone  of  his  forefathers,  must 
have  had  upon  the  heated  assembly. 
But  even  as  he  spoke  no  one  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  whether  his  old  per- 
sonal friendship  for  Sir  John  would  be 
the  deciding  factor,  moving  him  to  vote 
for  the  Government,  or  whether  the 
man's  own  inherent  sense  of  fair  play 
and  his  fine  sense  of  what  was 
just  would  triumph.  EUs  concluding 
words,  spoken  with  what  difficulty  he 
alone  knew,  must  have  fallen  with  the 
dead  sound  of  stones  upon  a  coffin-lid 


to    the    almost    frenzied    party    who 
waited  for  his  supi>ort 

"For  the  honor  of  the  country,"  said 
Donald  Smith,  '*no  Government  should 
exist  that  has  a  shadow  of  suspicion 
resting  upon  it,  and  for  that  reason  I 
cannot  give  it  my  supi)ort" 

The  scene  in  the  corridor  of  the 
House  which  followed  has  often  been 
described,  but  probably  no  words  will 
ever  do  justice  to  it  Men,  wrought 
up  to  a  ciurious  state  of  excitement, 
threw  off  all  reserve,  and  whether 
cheering  or  denouncing  raised  their 
voices  in  a  roar  of  sound.  Suddenly 
the  crowd  parted  to  right  and  left 
as  if  by  magic,  and  through  it  strode 
Sir  John.  There  was,  no  doubt,  some- 
thing about  the  advancing  figure  which 
made  men  draw  back  from  its  path, 
leaving  no  one  in  front  of  him  but  the 
solitary  figure  of  the  friend  who  had 
defeated  him.  Scot  has  met  Scot  be- 
fore and  the  fight  is  always  grim  when 
it  does  come.  Straight  to  the  erect 
figure  strode  Sir  John  .   .  . 

And  there  it  is  usual  for  historians 
to  ring  down  the  curtain.  But  living 
men  who  were  present  tell  us  that  the 
fiery  Premier,  feeling  no  doubt  the  in- 
adequacy of  words,  planted  two  vig- 
orous blows  upon  his  opponent  before 
the  surrounding  crowd  intervened.  The 
language  which  he  used  meantime  has 
not  been  handed  down  to  us,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  that  Sir  John  was  a 
past  master  in  strong  invective. 

For  many  a  day  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  remained  unbuilt,  but 
in  1878  we  find  Donald  Smith  en- 
gaged in  the  reorganizing  of  an  Amer- 
ican bankrupt  railway,  known  as  the 
St  Paul  and  Pacific.  Ridicule  was 
freely  poured  upon  the  undertaking  by 
men  who,  without  the  i)ower  and  in- 
itiative which  would  render  them  capa- 
ble of  maldng  a  few  thousands  dollars 

themselves,  are  always  able  to 
prophesy  defeat  to  those  who  can  see 
farther  than  they  are  able  to  do.   The 
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taunt  levelled  at  Donald  Smith  was 
that  through  him  the  Oanadian  Pacific 
had  been  shelved  for  a  generation, 
while  his  Yankee  Railway  would  be  as 
great  a  fiasco  as  the  Canadian  one. 
Financiers  and  politicians  derided  the 
scheme,  and  in  face  of  this,  Smith, 
with  his  usual  directness,  formed  a 
company  with  Mr.  James  A.  Hill  and 
his  kinsman  Mr.  George  Stephen  to 
teach  a  lesson  of  financial  daring  at 
which  even  New  York  stood  aghast 

From    this    successful    project,    tri- 
umphantly carried  through,  there  was 
only  a  step  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Canadian   Pacific   Railway   itself.     In 
1880  a  syndicate  was  formed,  of  which 
the   heads   were   Mr.   George    Stephen 
and  Donald  Smith,  with  Mr.  William' 
Van   Home  as   actual  constructor   of 
the  road.       During  many  vicissitu'^  "^ 
and  many  delays  and  disappointments 
Smith's    belief    in    the    project    never 
wavered,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  finan- 
cial history  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
the    cessation    of    work    on    the    line 
through    lack    of   funds,   he   and    Mr. 
G^eorge  Stephen  pledged  the  whole  of 
their   private    fortunes   to   the   enter- 
prise.    The  last  spike  of  the  railway 
was    driven    in    at    Craigellachie    on 
November  7,  1885,  and  the  great  road 
which  Sir  £!dward  Blake  had  described 
as  "a  streak  of  rust  across  the  wilder- 
ness" without  earning  power  to  grease 
a   train's  axle-wheels,   had  bound   to- 
gether half  a  continent 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  with 
any  degree  of  thoroughness  of  the  work 
of  the  man  who,  with  many  goods  laid 
up,  yet  seemed  determined  not  to  take 
his  ease.  After  the  railway  had  been 
opened  hospitals  had  to  be  built  and 
colleges  had  to  be  founded.  The  once 
lonely  fur  trader  was  always  busy  in 
a  throng  of  men.  In  1807  we  find  him 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Strathcona,  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  South  African  War  Strathcona's 
Horse,  raised  and  financed  by  him  and 


largely   recruited   from    that  splendid 
body,    the   Canadian    Mounted    Police,, 
which    he    himself    had    been    instru- 
mental in  raising,  brought  Canadians 
and    Englishmen    together    in    a    way 
ttiat  perhaps  only  those  who  fight  side 
by  side  can  understand.    The  magnifi- 
cence of  Lord  Strathcona's  gift  cannot 
be    reckoned    by    dollars — the    battle- 
fields of  South  Africa  are  where  the 
price  of  this  great  gift  was  paid.     In 
1896  he  was  made  Lord  EUgh  Commis- 
sioner of  Canada,  but  the  high-sound- 
ing title  always  seems  to  those  who 
knew  him  to  suggest  but  little  of  the 
man  whom  they  remember.    Rather,  a 
memory  of  Lord  Strathcona  recalls  a 
vision  of  an  old  man,  a  little  deaf  and 
with  curiously  gentle  manners,  sitting 
and  working  in  a  plain  ofiice  room. 

It  was  his  simplicity  of  life  and  of 
thought  which  endeared  him  to  his  fel- 
low-men, and  his  old  friends  love  to 
recall  the  fact  that  even  in  the  matter 
of  taking  precedence  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult indeed  to  persuade  him  to  **stand 
in  the  order  of  his  going";  while  one 
of  them  recalls  a  characteristic  story 
of  him  in  connection  with  old  days  at 
Winnipeg.     With  his  usual  hospitality 
Lord   Strathcona   had  invited  far  too 
large   a   party   to   dine  and   stay  the 
night  at  his  house  at  Silverhelghts.  In 
his  perplexity,  and  suddenly  realizing 
ttiat  some  dozen  friends  at  least  would 
be     without    sleeping    accommodation 
and   that   the   dinner   provided   might 
also  be  inadequate,  he  transferred  the 
feast  to  the  Club  House  at  Winnipeg, 
where  an  excellent  entertainment  and 
fine  old  Hudson  Bay  port  beguiled  the 
party  for  a  considerable  time.       Lord 
Strathcona  meanwhile  was  busy  at  the 
telephone   ordering  extra   beds   to   be 
taken  out  to  Silverhelghts,  and  when 
the  company  arrived  there  in  the  even- 
ing he  was  able  to  give  them  all  ac- 
commodation. 

His  old  friend  who  told  me  the  story 
was  obliged  to  leave  early  the  follow- 
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iDg  momiog,  and  passing  throngh  the 
hall  at  6  A.fii.  he  found  his  host  sleep- 
ing peacefolly  in  a  straight-backed 
wooden  chair.    In  his  preparations  for 

The   Oomhm  ICasasine. 


his  guests  he  had  overlooked  one  man« 
**It  was  so  like  Donald  Smith/'  said 
his  old  friend,  "to  remember  everybody 
except  himself." 

8.  Macnaughtan, 


THE  PROMISE  OF  ARDEN. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

I  left  London  by  the  earliest  morn- 
ing train  on  the  following  Thursday, 
walked  up  from  the  station,  and  was 
met  by  Murray  at  the  garden  gate. 

"Peggy  says  you've  come  down  to 
spend  our  last  day  with  us.  Have 
you?"  he  asked. 

"I  have,  Murray.  As  early  as  I  pos- 
sibly could,  I've  come." 

"And  Peggy  says  that  we  may  do 
anything  we  like  all  day  long  from 
morning  till  night.  And  that  you  won't 
mind." 

"Of  course  I  won't  mind.  You  may 
do  Just  anything  you  like  all  day 
long." 

"And  will  you  help  us?" 

"Whenever  you  want  me  ta  I'll  Just 
do  anything  you  like,  too." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"   said  Murray. 

We  walked  up  the  drive  towards  the 
house. 

"Do  you  know,  Allen  doesn't  know 
what  a  last  day  means  in  the  least  He 
thinks  it's  Just  like  an  ordinary  day. 
Because  when  I  told  him  Peggy  said 
he  could  do  anything  he  liked  all  day 
long  he  Just  said  of  course  he  could. 
And  when  I  asked  him  what  he  would 
like  to  do  he  said  he  thought  he  would 
like  to  go  fishing,  and  then  he  said  no, 
he  would  go  and  work  in  his  garden 
and  we  would  go  fishing  to-morrow. 
And  of  course  to-morrow — well,  we 
couldn't  possibly  go  fishing." 

"And  have  you  settled  what  you 
would  like  to  do  yourself?" 

"No,"  said  Murray.  "I  can't  think 
of  anything  much.  I  think  what  I 
should  like  to  do  would  be  to  go  round 
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and  look  at  everything,  you  know.  And 
go  fishing,  of  course.  And  go  for  a 
ride.  And  go  out  butterfiying.  And  go 
for  a  picnic  And  take  a  kettle  and  go 
and  light  a  fire  and  have  tea  in  the 
woods.  And  go  and  blow  up  a  wasp's 
nest  after  dark,  like  James  did  the 
other  night  only  we  only  saw  him  out 
of  the  window.    And  go  and " 

"Good  gracious!  Isn't  all  that  any- 
thing much?  Let's  go  and  do  it  all, 
anyhow.  We'll  begin  with — but  we 
must  begin  by  asking  Peggy." 

I  left  Murray  in  search  of  a  butter- 
fiy  net  and  went  to  find  Peggy.  And 
I  found  her  as  I  expected,  upstairs, 
putting  finishing  touches  to  the  boys' 
packing.  She  had  not  heard  me  as  I 
came  along  the  nursery  passage,  and 
I  caught  sight  of  her  as  I  passed  the 
half-open  door  of  the  boys'  room.  She 
knelt  in  front  of  a  portmanteau, 
smoothing  a  suit  of  clothes  which  she 
had  packed  into  one  of  the  comers; 
in  her  hand  was  the  list  of  clothes 
sent  to  her  from  the  school,  and  hav- 
ing smoothed  the  suit  into  its  place 
she  sat  reading  through  the  list  I 
wondered  how  often  she  had  put  down 
the  list  and  taken  it  up  again.  Her 
hands  dropped  into  her  lap  and  she 
sat  with  her  hair  tumbled  over  her 
shoulders,  staring  at  the  clothes  in  the 
portmanteau. 

I  must  have  made  some  movement, 
for  she  looked  up  and  caught  sight  of 
me  and  shook  back  her  hair.  She 
slipped  her  list  into  the  pocket  of  her 
frock  and  came  across  to  me. 

"I  never  thought  you  would  really 
be  able  to  come  down  as  early  as  this. 
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And  will  you  be  able  to  stay  to-night 
and  to-morrow?" 

"To-night  and  to-morrow,  Peggy. 
And  I*ve  a  message  for  yon  from  Oc- 
tavia.  Would  you  like  her  to  come 
down  to-morrow  and  stay  the  night 
with  you?" 

Peggy  glanced  at  me  quickly.  Then 
she  looked  down,  raised  her  eyes  for 
a  moment,  and  looked  down  again.  She 
shook  her  head. 

"You  would  rather  be  alone?" 

Peggy  nodded. 

"I'll  tell  her.  And  she's  sending  you 
down  her  car." 

Peggy  drew  in  her  breath.  "Do  you 
mean  she  is  sending  her  car  so  that 
the  boys  can  go  in  it  instead  of  by 
train?" 

"If  you  like.  It's  to  come  to-morrow 
morning." 

Peggy  clasped  her  hands  and  looked 
at  me  with  shining  eyes.  "It's  the  very 
thing  I've  been  longing  for.  And  I 
never  thought  of  it  coming  like  this. 
I  thought  once — I  thought  of  writing 
to  Mr.  Brace,  and  asking  if  it  would 
cost  too  much.  And  then  I  knew  he 
would  be  sure  to  say  that  it  would, 
and  I  knew  it  was  only  cowardly  of 
me  to  want  it  that  way,  so  I  didn't 
write.  Oh,  it  is  a  difference !"  said 
Peggy. 

"Is  it  the  time  of  the  journey?" 

"I — I  wanted  them  to  go  quickly.  I 
kept  on  thinking  of  the  drive  to  the 
station,  and — ^and  the  train  coming  in, 
and  the — the  whistle,  and — and  Allen 
— ^and  it  all  took  such  ages.  And  now 
with  the  motor  car  they'll  be  so  ex- 
cited that  they  won't  notice,  and  we 
shan't  have  to  wait — and  it  will  all 
be  over  in  a  minute.  Oh,  it  is  a  dif- 
ference!" said  Peggy.  "Anyone  could 
tell  your  sister  knew  about  children." 

I  went  through  the  list  of  Murray's 
suggestions  for  employing  time  during 
the  day.  I  made  the  picnic  a 
special  request  from  myself;  and  Mrs. 
Drury  came  into  the  room  as  Peggy 


went   downstairs   to   give   her   orders. 

"Ah,  and  that's  what  she  do  want, 
though  she  don't  know  it,"  she  re- 
marked. "Something  to  keep  her  mind 
off — something  she  didn't  think  she'd 
got  to  do.  It's  the  getting  them  off 
that's  worrying  her.  She  don't  know 
what  it's  going  to  be,  and  how  they're 
going  to  take  it  Murray  she  don't 
trouble  about  so  much.  Allen  she  don't 
know  about" 

I  told  Mrs.  Drury  that  the  car  would 
take  the  boys  to  schooL 

"Ah,  well,  I  might  have  known  you'd 
think  of  something,"  said  Mrs.  Drury. 

Out  in  the  garden  the  plans  of  the 
day  were  put  before  me.  We  were  to 
go  on  an  expedition  after  clouded  yel- 
lows in  the  morning,  and  in  the  after- 
noon to  combine  a  picnic  with  a  fishing 
competition.  The  idea  of  the  fishing 
competition  came  f]k>m  Murray,  who 
had  cut  out  from  an  illustrated  paper  a 
picture  of  a  gentleman  weighing  in  his 
catch  at  a  sea-fishing  festival.  Allen, 
gazing  at  the  chief  items,  which  were 
a  plaice  and  a  conger  eel,  had  ex- 
pressed grave  doubts  as  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  sea  angling. 

"I  shouldn't  think  that  was  a  fish," 
he  remarked,  pointing  at  the  plaice. 
"And  that  certainly  couldn't  be  a  fish," 
he  went  on,  indicating  the  conger  eel. 
"Certainly  that's  a  serpent." 

The  natural  history  of  plaice  and  of 
conger  eels  was  explained  to  him. 

"Well,"  said  Allen,  "I  don't  want  to 
catch  a  conger  eeL  I  really  don't  want 
to  catch  one.  Certainly  I  shan't  catch 
a  conger  eel.  I  shan't  even  hook  it" 
He  was  persuaded  to  enter  for  the 
competition  on  the  express  understand- 
ing that  he  need  not  catch  a  conger 
eeL 

The  road  to  the  field  where  clouded 
yellows  were  to  be  caught  ran  between 
high  hedges  heaped  with  bryony  and 
clematis.  The  clematis,  I  thought, 
might  harbor  a  re<i  admiral  or  two, 
but  when  we  came  to  it  the  fiowers 
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were  over ;  the  breath  of  that  hot*  sum- 
mer had  burned  the  blossom  from  the 
bines  and  left  no  more  than  the  gray 
canopy  of  feathered  seeds  behind  it 
TraTellers'  Joy  had  tnmed  to  old  man's 
beard.  I  wondered  how  we  should 
fare  when  we  came  to  the  clover  field 
where,  I  was  assured,  clouded  yellows 
were  flying  in  hundreds,  and  it  was  as 
I  feared;  when  we  reached  the  gate 
the  clover  was  cut  and  carried.  The 
clouded  yellows  were  no  longer  flying 
in  hundreds. 

"But  they  were  there,"  protested 
Allen.  "I  saw  them.  I  did  see  them, 
and  so  did  James." 

"Do  you  mean  you  saw  them  that 
day  when  you  went  with  James  when 
he  took  the  pony  to  be  shod?"  asked 
Murray. 

••Of  course  I  saw  them,"  insisted 
AUen. 

"But  that  was  a  fortnight  ago." 
Murray  gazed  at  the  empty  field. 

"Well,  there's  one,  anyhow,"  I  told 
him. 

A  clouded  yellow  danced  down  over 
the  hedge  and  flickered  over  a  solitary 
blossom  of  clover.  The  two  boys 
caught  sight  of  it  at  the  same  time; 
ooe  went  through  the  gate  and  the 
other  over  it  as  it  swung  open. 

"You're  moving  me  away  from  it," 
protested  Allen,  the  gate  swinging  as 
he  climbed. 

But  the  butterfly  did  not  wait  for 
the  swinging  gate.  It  was  halfway 
across  the  field,  with  the  two  boys  af- 
ter it,  flying  strongly  down  wind. 

"Oh,  they  won't  get  it,"  sighed  Peggy 
by  my  side. 

It  was  plain  that  they  would  not 
The  butterfly  reached  the  far  hedge  of 
the  field  several  yards  in  front  of  Mur- 
ray, mounted  into  blue  air  and  was 
away  down  the  hill  beyond.  The  two 
boys  stood  with  their  nets  lowered. 
Suddenly  from  beside  them  there 
darted  op  another  butterfly  which 
beaded  towards  us;  Just  as  it  neared 


us  Murray  swept  wildly  in  front  of 
him,  and  the  net  closed  over  the  yel- 
low wings. 

"He's  caught  it,"  cried  Peggy.  "Oh, 
poor  Uttle  thing!" 

My  share  in  the  chase  was  to  pro- 
duce from  my  pocket  the  killing  bot- 
tle, and  as  I  did  so  she  turned  away 
and  stood  gazing  out  into  the  distance 
as  I  had  seen  her  when  the  flsh  lay 
Jumping  on  the  grass  by  the  pond. 

"Well,  you've  got  one,  anyhow,"  I 
said  to  Murray.  "Now  it's  Allen's 
turn." 

"I  should  have  caught  that  one  if 
Murray  hadn't,"  Allen  told  us. 

"You  wouldn't,  because " 

"But  I  know  I  should."  Allen  was 
watching  the  transfer  of  the  butterfly 
from  the  bottle  to  the  collecting  box, 
and  Murray  caught  a  glance  from 
Peggy. 

"Well,  I  daresay  you  would  really," 
said  Murray. 
"Certainly  I  should,"  affirmed  Allen. 
The  two  boys  set  out  into  the  field 
again,  and  Peggy  and  I  followed  a  lit- 
tle distance  behind  them.     A  painted 
lady  or  two  zigzagged  over  the  parched 
clover-stems;    stray  heaths  and  blues 
danced  in  the  sunshine,  but  of  clouded 
yellows    we   could   see   nothing   more. 
We  had  circled  the  field  and  had  al- 
most come  back  to  the  gate  by  which 
we    had   entered,    when   there    was  a 
scurry  in  the  rough  grass  by  the  side 
of  the  hedge.    Wire  netting  separated 
the  clover  field  from  the  hedge  and  the 
wood  which  it  bordered,  and  the  scurry 
in  the  grass  became  a  scramble  at  the 
netting. 

"It's  a  rabbit       A  young  rabbit,  it 
is." 

There  was  a  helter-skelter  chase  up 
and   down   the   netting  for  a  minute; 
then  Murray,  falling  full  length,  had 
the  rabbit  in  his  hands. 
"Hold  it  by  its  ears." 
"Don't  squeeze  its  chest" 
"Mind  its  leg." 
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"Let's  take  it  home  and  make  it  a 
hatdi.    Let's  run  borne  with  it" 

I  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  course.  Suddenly  the  rabbit, 
struggling  with  some  violence,  b^^an 
to  scream  in  a  most  unhappy  manner. 
Peggy  stood  by  Murray,  her  hands 
clasped,  her  eyes  filled  with  deep 
anxiety. 

"Oh,  Murray,  we  can't  keep  it,  it 
would  be  dreadfuL  Oh,  the  poor  lit- 
tle creature's  mother,"  cried  Peggy, 
her  hands  clasping  and  unclasping. 
The  violence  of  its  struggles  became 
too  much  for  Murray,  and  the  rabbit 
was  held  at  arm's  length  by  its  ears, 
kicking  empty  air.  I  took  it  from 
him,  and  it  screamed  if  i)068ible  with 
greater  vigor.  It  was  dropped  over 
the  wire,  and  it  rushed  through  the 
hedge  into  the  wood. 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  said  Peggy. 

"But  he's  let  it  go.  You've  allowed 
it  to  escape,"  protested  Allen. 

I  said  that  the  rabbit's  mother  had 
a  prior  claim  on  its  assistance.  This 
Judgment  was  eventually  accepted,  and 
we  set  out  on  the  road  home  again. 
We  had  come  some  distance  for  one 
clouded  yellow,  but  the  capture  gained 
value  from  its  solitariness  in  the  box. 
It  was  examined  and  admired  more 
than  once  as  we  walked  along  the 
road.  But  Allen's  thoughts  returned 
to  the  rabbit. 

"If  I  had  caught  that  young  rabbit 
instead  of  you,"  he  remarked  to  Mur- 
ray, "it  wouldn't  have  screamed,  yon 
know." 

"Of  course  it  would  have.  Why,  It 
screamed  because  it  wanted  to  get 
away.  And  it  did  get  away.  You 
couldn't  have  prevented  it  screaming." 

"It  wouldn't  have  screamed  so 
much,  then."  He  meditated  again  on 
the  rabbit's  escape.  "If  we  were  to  go 
back  to-morrow  it  would  be  sure  to  be 
in  the  same  place.  Certainly  I  shall 
go  back  to-morrow  and  catch  it  my- 
self." 


"But  you  can't  go  back  to-morrow," 
began  Murray.  "Haven't  I  told 
you " 

"Never  mind,  Allen,"  I  said.  "If 
you  can't  catch  the  rabbit  to-morrow 
you  shall  catch  some  fish  this  after- 
noon."    I  hoped  he  would,  anyhow. 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  catch  a  con- 
ger eel,  then,"  doubted  Allen. 

When  we  set  out  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  pond  we  numbered  almost  a 
full  household.  Anne  and  John  in  a 
large  mail-cart  were  pushed  by  Jane, 
except  for  a  short  distance  (it  hap- 
pened to  be  up-hill)  when  Anne  paid 
me  the  compliment  of  desiring  that  I 
should  take  the  cart  up  the  hill  at  a 
run.  James  the  coachman  drove  Mrs. 
Drury  in  the  pony-cart,  and  Peggy  and 
Mrs.  Drury  between  them  had  packed 
what  room  there  was  in  the  pony- 
cart  with  the  materials  for  an  ex- 
tremely comprehensive  tea.  The  boys 
marched  as  usual  with  their  fishing- 
rods  fully  rigged  with  fioats,  casts  and 
hooks;  winders  and  bait-boxes  filled 
bulging  pockets,  and  Allen  among  the 
picnic  kettles  and  bottles  had  packed 
a  parting  gift  from  Hannah,  in  the 
shape  of  a  battered  paiL 

"But  what  is  to  be  the  prize?"  I 
asked  as  we  walked  along. 

"The  prize?" 

"Well,  of  course,  for  a  competition 
you  must  have  a  prize." 

"I  know  what  I  should  like,"  said 
Allen:   "a  fishing-rod." 

"But  you've  got  a  fishing-rod." 

"Of  course  I  have.  That's  just  it 
I  want  another.  Because  then  I 
should  catch  more  fish.  If  I  had  two 
fishing-rods  instead  of  only  one,  then 
I  could  go  out  to-morrow  and  catch 
twice  as  many  as  to-day." 

"Oh,  Allen,"  said  Murray.  "You 
will  say  it" 

"Well,  if  it  was  you  had  two  fishing- 
rods,  then  you  could  catch  twice  as 
many  fish  too,"  said  Allen. 

Unexpected  problems  met  us  at  the 
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I>ond,  where  for  some  reason  which 
could  not  be  dlscoTered,  and  for  which 
I  was  unable  to  suggest  any  explana- 
tion, we  could  catch  no  fish.  Allen  In- 
formed us  that  he  would  wish  us  to 
be  extremely  quiet,  as  he  Intended  to 
fish  his  hardest,  and  a  very  small 
carp  rewarded  his  efforts  at  an  early 
period  In  the  afternoon.  But  after 
that  Allen,  fishing  his  hardest,  watched 
an  Idle  float;  inactivity  became  inex- 
plicable and  prolonged.  James  was 
consulted;  James  could  hold  out  only 
hope.  The  natural  resort  seemed  to 
be  an  early  tea,  and  the  task  of  col- 
lecting wood  to  make  a  fire  to  boil  the 
kettle  withdrew  attention  for  a  time 
from  the  extraordinary  behavior  of 
the  fish.  The  red  and  yellow  float 
stood  motionless  in  the  water  beside 
the  white  and  green. 

It  was  when  tea  had  been  in 
progress  sufficiently  long  for  a  third 
supply  of  hot  water  to  be  needed 
that  a  discovery  was  made  which  com- 
pletely disturbed  the  composure  of  the 
tea  party.  Murray,  getting  up  to 
fetch  water  from  the  kettle,  glanced 
at  the  pond  where  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  floats  had  been  reported  as 
doing  no  more  work  than  usuaL  He 
stood  on  the  bank  amazed. 

•Tour  float's  gone,"  he  called  to 
AUen.  "And  the  line— the  line!  Look 
at  the  liner 

The  line,  with  no  float  to  be  seen, 
was  slowly  moving  into  the  middle  of 
the  pond.  Allen,  Jumping  from  his 
seat  on  the  grass  and  hurriedly  placing 
his  cup  on  its  side  so  that  Jane  also 
Jumped  from  where  she  sat,  ran  to 
his  rod  and  grasped  It  firmly.  He 
lifted  it  His  float  reappeared  on  the 
surface  of  the  water;  then  it  rose 
from  the  surface.  Beneath  the  siur- 
face  there  was  a  commotion.  The 
oommotion  grew  to  splashing,  there 
wafl  an  upheaval,  a  sound  of  rending 
and  cracking,  a  form  against  the  open 
iky,   and  Allen's  rod,   broken  in  two 


places,  fell  to  the  ground  about  him; 
after  the  rod  fell  a  tangle  and  much 
that  writhed. 

Allen  stood  without  speech;  he  held 
his  broken  rod-butt  very  firmly.  The 
heav^is  had  fallen;  duty  would 
shortly  make  a  stem  calL  He  gazed 
slowly  about  him,  and  duty  took  the 
form  of  an  imperative  necessity  for 
dealing  with  a  revolving  mixture  of 
line,  cast,  float  and  fish  at  his  feet. 
He  stepped  back,  dragging  all  that  was 
attached  to  the  line  after  him,  and  the 
broken  Joints  became  mingled  with  the 
revolutions  in  the  grass.  Further  dif- 
ficulties were  solved  by  James,  who 
advanced  and  placed  a  boot  upon  the 
revolutions;  after  a  due  interval  he 
held  up  for  the  admiration  of  all  who 
gazed  an  eel  quite  fifteen  inches  long. 

••What— what  is  it?" 

"Is  it  a  conger  eel?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "it  certainly  isn't  a 
conger  eel.  It's  a — a  very  fine  yellow 
pond  eel,  and  I  should  think  it  weighed 
as  much  as  three  or  four  ordinary  fish 
put  together." 

Allen  drew  closer  to  inspect  his 
capture. 

"I  shouldn't  think  It  could  be  a  con- 
ger eel,"  he  said.  "It's  a  yellow  pond 
eel,  that's  what  it  is.  It  couldn't  be 
a  conger  eel,  because — well,  how  could 
it  be,  when  I  wasn't  going  to  catch 
one — when  I  wasn't  going  even  to 
hook  one?  I'm  very  glad  I've  caught 
that  yellow  pond  eel.  Very  glad  in- 
deed, I  am." 

"Now  I  must  try  to  catch  one,"  said 
Murray.  "If  I  do,  well,  I  shall  try 
not  to  break  my  rod  like  that." 

"But—but  I  didn't  break  my  rod," 
protested  Allen.  "The  yellow  pond  eel 
broke  it  I  felt  it  break  it  You 
mustn't  blame  me,  you  must  blame  the 
yellow  pond  eel." 

"We  will  blame  the  yellow  i>ond 
eel,"  I  said.  Tea  was  resumed  with 
Murray's  rod  resting  on  the  bank  and 
his  float  as  motionless  as  before  in  the 
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water;  James,  addressing  himself  to 
the  task  of  Allen's  line,  shook  his  head 
at  an  appalling  problem. 

It  was  not  far  from  smiset  when 
Murray's  rod  was  finally  and  for  the 
last  time  lifted  from  the  water.  Allen's 
rod,  with  the  materials  at  James's  dis- 
posal, could  not  be  reduced  into  work- 
ing order  again,  and  Murray  there- 
upon proposed  that  the  two  of  them 
should  take  it  in  turns  to  fish  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time  with  his  rod.  He 
was  immediately  encouraged  by  hook- 
ing and  landing  a  small  carp;  Allen, 
in  his  next  five  minutes,  did  the  same, 
and  soon  they  had  four  apiece.  Then 
the  fish  went  off  the  feed,  and  the  sun 
sank  lower. 

"Well,"  I  said,  as  we  started  off  on 
the  road  home,  with  the  carp  duly 
swimming  in  the  pail,  and  the  eel 
packed  beside  the  pail  in  grass, 
"there's  no  doubt  that  Allen  has  won 
the  competition.  And  there's  no  doubt, 
either,  that,  the  prize  must  be  a  new 
fishing-rod." 

"Thank  you  very  much  indeed,"  said 
Allen.  He  surveyed  the  fragments 
which  he  bore  with  him.  "I  should 
think  James  could  mend  these  if  he 
had  some  string  and  some  cobbler's 
wax.  With  some  cobbler's  wax,  you 
could,  couldn't  you,  James?" 

James  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
rod  could  be  made  even  stronger  than 
before.  Having  seen  a  rod  which  James 
had  previously  spliced  in  four  places 
for  Allen,  I  endorsed  this  opinion. 

"Well,  and  then  I  should  have  two 

rods.    And  then  to-morrow "  began 

Allen  dreamily. 

I  bethought  me  of  inquiring  as  to 
the  locality  of  possible  wasps'  nests 
near  the  house,  with  a  view  to  marking 
the  finish  of  a  notable  day.  And  the 
potentialities  of  this  Inquiry  occupied 
us  until  we  stood  under  the  porch  at 
the  Grange. 

The  fact  that  it  was  practically 
dark  when  we  reached  home  impressed 


Allen  considerably.  Never,  until  that 
evening,  had  he  actually  embarked  on 
an  undertaking  needing  work  in  the 
^rden  by  night,  and  night  having 
fallen  the  imi>ortance  of  the  occasion 
was  emphasized  in  all  that  he  said 
and  did.  Without  an  unnecessary  word 
of  explanation  he  obtained  from  Han- 
nah  a  medicine  bottle;  from  James 
he  came  to  me  with  a  flask  of  black 
powder,  a  fuse  and  some  matches;  he 
watched  me  fill  up  the  bottle  with 
powder  and  cut  a  notch  in  the  cork 
for  the  fuse  in  silence.  Then,  with 
the  matches,  we  set  out  to  the  ap- 
pointed nest 

This  was  almost  the  end — ^not,  of 
course,  the  great  finale  of  flame, 
thunder,  and  devastation,  but  the  last 
active  part  taken  by  the  boys  them- 
selves in  the  night's  work.  They  were 
to  be  shown  the  place  where  the  nest 
awaited  doom,  and  then,  lest  any  of 
its  inhabitants  should  happen  to  be  un- 
punctual,  they  were  to  return  to  the 
house  while  James  and  I  placed  the 
powder  and  the  fuse  in  position.  Then, 
at  the  nursery  window,  with  supper 
before  them  and  ready  for  the  night, 
they  were  to  await  the  signal  and  the 
explosion. 

They  went  in.  James  enlarged  the 
opening  which  led  to  the  nest,  placed 
the  bottle  in  the  opening,  laid  the  fuse 
and  stamped  sods  upon  all.  I  saw  tjie 
nursery  blinds  drawn  up,  and  flgures 
in  the  lighted  room.  I  waved  the  lan- 
tern three  times,  which  was  the  given 
signal;  a  match  was  placed  to  the 
fuse,  and  James  and  I  retreated  from 
the  fuse's  neighborhood.  There  was  a 
sputter,  a  flash,  a  superb  detonation; 
the  light  of  t)ie  lantern  showed  a 
gaping  cavity  where  once  had  been 
plain  grass  bank.  And  I  went  upstairs 
to  receive  criticism.  Murray,  heavy- 
eyed  but  as  polite  as  usual,  had  noth- 
ing but  respectful  congratulations  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  explosion; 
Allen,  on  the  nursery  sofa,  was  asleep. 
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And  the  next  morning  the  motor  car 
arrived  at  the  Feathers  inn  at  ten 
o'clock.  I  had  arranged  to  meet  It 
there,  and  to  settle  the  time  at  which 
It  should  drive  up  to  the  Grange  ready 
for  the  Journey.  The  time  which  was 
agreed  upon  eventually  fell  a  little 
differently  from  what  had  been  ar- 
ranged at  first.  I  had  talked  It  over 
with  Peggy. 

'*Yoa  know,"  she  told  me,  "I  thought 
at  first  it  would  be  best  if  they  were 
to  go  immediately  after  lunch.  And 
I've  ordered  for  lunch  what  I  know 
they  like  best  Only  somehow,  now 
it's  come  to — now  it's  come  to  the  day 
I  feel  that  lunch  will  be  the  most  dif- 
ficult time  of  all.  I  don't  feel  that— 
I  don't  know  how  I  shall — I "   , 

*TxK>k  here,  Peggy,"  I  said,  "why 
have  lunch  in  the  ordinaiy  way  at 
home?  Why  not  make  a  lunch  which 
the  boys  can  take  with  them  in  the 
motor  car,  so  that  it  will  all  be  part 
<^  another  picnic?  Then  there  will  be 
something  more  for  them  to  think 
about,  besides  the  motor  car." 

Peggy  looked  up  at  me,  and  ques- 
tions came  and  went  in  her  troubled 
eyes. 

'That  would  be  sooner,  then.  It 
would  be— I  could  do  it,  if— if  it 
would  be  best"  She  stood  with  her 
hands  clasped  under  her  chin,  de- 
bating this  and  that  alteration  in 
plans  of  housekeeping.  "They  could 
have  that — and  that — and  that,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "and  I  could  manage 
for  that  to  do  for  to-morrow,  and — 
yes — I  could  do  it,"  she  told  me. 
"When  would  that  mean,  if— What 
time  would  the  car  have  to  be  here?" 

I  told  her. 

••Quarter  to  one?  .4n  hour — an  hour 
and  a  half  sooner.  And  I'd  been  won- 
dering if  perhaps  a  little  later  than 
we'd  thought — But  I  believe  it  would 
be  best  as  you  say.  I'll— I'll  do  it," 
said  Peggy. 


And  she  went  off  to  the  nursery,  on 
her  way  to  the  kitchen.  And  I  met 
her  a  few  minutes  later,  at  the  turn  of 
a  passage  downstairs,  when  she  may 
have  thought  I  should  be  out  of  doors. 
**They  shall  have  just  everything  I  can 
get  for  them  in  the  time,"  I  heard  her 
say,  and  I  tried  to  turn  before  she 
saw  me. 

I  do  not  know  what  she  did  in  the 
time,  but  within  half  an  hour  she  was 
helping  Allen  arrange  a  new  garden — 
one  which  appeared  to  me  to  consist 
almost  wholly  of  stones.  It  was  a 
rock  garden,  he  explained  to  me,  and 
those  were  the  rocks. 

Mrs.  Drury,  slowly  perambulating 
the  garden  with  the  aid  of  a  walking- 
stick,  surveyed  the  strip  of  the  chil- 
dren's gardens  from  a  distance. 

"That's  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  it  difficult  for  her,"  she  said, 
I>ointing  with  her  stick  at  the  group 
under  the  trees.  "One  of  them  wants 
to  do  one  thing  and  one  another,  and 
she  don't  know  which  to  be  with. 
There's  Allen  there,  he  won't  leave  his 
garden,  and  Murray,  he  wants  to  be 
doing  something  else." 

Murray,  as  she  spoke,  separated 
himself  from  the  group,  and  seemed  to 
be  extracting  a  promise  from  Peggy 
as  he  went  away.  I  saw  her  watching 
him  as  he  went  down  the  garden  path. 
And  I  found  him  in  the  stables, 
silently  placing  in  the  comer  of  the 
pony's  loose  box  a  basket  of  carrots 
sufficient  to  last  for  a  month. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  intervals  of 
Murray's  absence,  I  suppose,  that 
Peggy  took  the  opportunity  of  break- 
ing to  Allen  the  news  of  the  approach 
of  the  motor  car.  I  think  it  cannot 
have  been  much  before  half  past 
twelve,  for  I  had  assured  myself  that 
all  the  boxes  were  ready  in  the  hall, 
and  that  the  lunch  was  packed  in  the 
baskets  as  Peggy  had  told  me  it  should 
be;  and  I  was  almost  beginning  to 
listen  for  the  sound  of  the  motor  horn 
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at  the  entrance  to  the  drive.  I  do  not 
know  how  Peggy  had  contrived  what 
she  said,  but  she  could  not,  I  think, 
have  hoped  for  more  than  the  imme- 
diate effect  which  her  words  produced 
upon  her  small  brother.  For  I  came 
out  from  the  hall,  and  stood  in  the 
porch,  and  as  I  did  so  I  saw  Allen 
catch  sight  of  me  and  come  running 
as  hard  as  he  could  to  me  across  the 
lawn,  shouting  as  he  ran. 

"We're  going  to  Ckwmbe  Mering — to 
Goombe  Mering — Coombe  Mering.  And 
we're  going  in  a  motor  car,  and  it's 
going  to  be  here  in  a  minute,  and  it's 
the  most  beautiful  motor  car.  And 
we're  going  to  have  dinner  in  the  mo- 
tor car,  and  Jam  roll  and  lemonade  in 
the  motor  car.  And  we're  going  this 
morning,  only  Peggy  can't  come  with 
us  because  she's  got  to  stop  at  home, 
and  we're  going  for  a  day,  and  several 
days,  and  perhaps  even  a  month, 
Peggy  says,  and  she'll  come  and  see 
us.  And  I  shall  see  the  rifles  firing 
in  the  battle,  and  I  shall  shoot  a  bull, 
and  Jack  will  play  cricket  with  me, 
and — ^and " 

He  stopped  for  breath.  And  Peggy 
stood  smiling  at  htm.  And  the  motor 
horn  sounded  at  the  entrance  of  the 
drive. 

I  do  not  remember  clearly  how  the 


boxes  were  packed  on  the  car,  and  the 
lunch  baskets  put  in  their  places  on 
the  seats.  It  was  done  very  quickly, 
and  I  saw  Peggy  standing  smiling  in 
the  i>orch,  with  Anne  on  one  side  of 
her  and  John  on  the  other.  And  I  saw 
Murray  fling  his  arms  round  his  sis- 
ter's neck,  and  saw  him  with  Mrs. 
Drury,  and  with  Hannah,  and  Anne, 
and  John.  And  Allen — ^Allen  I  saw 
kiss  his  sister  and  his  nurse  very 
much  as  if  he  was  saying  good-night, 
and  he  sat  in  the  car  with  very  bright 
eyes  and  with  his  arms  full  of 
luncheon  baskets,  and  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Peggy's  face  as  Murray 
climbed  with  his  back  to  us  into  the 
seat  next  the  driver,  and  I  told  the 
driver  to  drive  on.  And  Allen  still 
held  the  luncheon  baskets  tightly  as 
I  looked  back  through  the  window  and 
saw  Peggy  with  Mrs.  Drury  and  with 
Anne  and  John  pulling  at  her  frock. 
And  we  went  on  out  of  the  drive, 
down  the  road  to  Coombe  Mering. 

Murray  did  not  look  round  for  half 
an  hour,  but  when  he  did  he  was 
cheerful,  and  very  hungry.  Six  hours 
later,  on  my  way  to  Parson's  Hanger, 
I  sent  a  note  up  to  the  Grange  by  the 
gardener  to  tell  Peggy  that  Allen  had 
beaten  Jack  at  cricket,  and  had  prac- 
tically learnt  to  swim. 


{To  he  concluded,) 


JSric  Parker. 


DRAMATISTS   OF  TODAY. 


VII.— Bernard  8?iaw. 
When  we  regard  the  position  of  Mr. 
Shaw  to-day  we  notice  two  things: 
how  he  has  influenced  modem  English 
thought,  and  how  England  has  influ- 
enced him.  We  are  apt  to  forget  the 
first  of  these  facts  when  we  take  up 
a  volume  of  his  plays  again,  after  per- 
haps not  having  looked   at  them  for 


some  years,  and  find  a  great  deal  of 
the  dialectic  directed  against  matters 
that  do  not  seem  in  dispute,  and  much 
of  the  fury  against  English  Philis- 
tinism unnecessary.  There  is  no  doubt 
some  of  Shaw's  work  begins  to  look 
woefully  old-fashioned.  The  wit  that 
so  tickled  us  seven  or  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  seems  forced  and  local;   the 
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diatribe  that  captured  our  enthusiasm 
BLppeBUS  unbalanced,  the  .prejudices 
positiyely  parochiaL  Yet  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  fire  and 
slaughter  propaganda  of  the  Saturday 
Review  criticism,  the  reyolutionary 
prefaces,  and  the  countless  letters, 
articles,  and  pamphlets  have  produced 
their  effect,  and  that  the  Shavian  point 
of  view,  with  all  the  ideas  converging 
to  make  it,  has  its  place  in  the  na- 
tional outlook  to-day. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  since 
Oscar  Wilde,  Shaw  has  been  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  English  litera- 
ture. It  is  difficult  indeed  to  gauge 
its  extent.  Among  dramatists  of  the 
modem  school,  Galsworthy,  St  John 
Hankin,  Granville  Barker,  and  Stanley 
Houghton  have  all  come  directly  un- 
der his  influence.  His  effect  on  the 
novelists  is  almost  as  i>owerful, 
though  more  subtle;  for  all  that  they 
take  from  their  master  is  his  point  of 
view.  Shaw  as  a  novelist  invented  no 
technique.  His  novels  were  only  ex- 
periments, as  he  admits  himself. 

The  third  and  largest  of  all  the 
spheres  where  the  influence  of  Shaw 
may  be  studied  is  in  the  society  of  the 
cultured  classes  of  to-day.  Here  we 
find,  struggling  with  a  host  of  other 
conflicting  notions,  the  ideas  of  the 
characters  of  the  Shaw  theatre  being 
repeated  and  developedt  while  he  has 
succeeded  in  awakening  in  the  edu- 
cated middle  classes  a  distrust  of  their 
own  conventions,  an  insecurity  as  to 
their  attitude  towards  life.  It  is 
much  to  have  done  this,  though  it 
would  have  been  better  still  to  give 
them  something  in  exchange  for  their 
broken  idols,  some  new  illusion  for  the 
old.  That,  however,  is  to  be  the  work 
of  others;  and  the  writers  of  the  fu- 
ture who  will  find  for  their  books  a 
public  that  is  the  equal  of  the  average 
Buropean  public  in  culture  and  hu- 
manism should  not  forget  the  fine 
work  done  by  the  Socialist  pioneer,  the 


Celtic  Puritan  who  fought  for  the  ad- 
vent of  the  beautiful  better  than  he 
knew. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  we 
see  how  England  has  influenced  Shaw, 
England  the  absorbing,  levelling,  envel- 
oping, England  the  lover  of  comfort 
and  compromise,  England  the  great 
middleman  of  all  the  life  of  Europe. 
We  perceive  a  Shaw  with  his  talons 
cut,  his  wings  clipped,  rendered  no 
longer  dangerous  by  success;  his  sin- 
cerity untarnished— for  he  is  an  artist 
still— -but  the  sting  taken  out  of  nearly 
all  his  satire  and  diatribe  by  its  ready 
acceptance.  Shaw  is  a  fait  accompU. 
He  has  become  a  part  of  the  English 
national  life,  yet  his  influence  is  still 
vigorous  enough  for  many  people  to 
protest  against  it.  His  letters  to  The 
Times  are  printed  regularly  in  large 
type.  All  the  serious  reviews  are  at 
his  disposal  if  he  has  anything  to  say. 
His  plays  are  presented  without  fuss 
or  protest,  just  as  if  he  were  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero  or  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

True,  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
journals  pretend  to  think  that  he  is 
still  a  negligible  quantity.  Some 
papers  still  pursue  the  stupid  farce  of 
treating  him  as  an  impertinent 
youngster,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if 
any  one  really  considers  him  a  dan- 
gerous character  now. 

England  has  consumed  his  ideas,  or 
some  of  them,  and  they  were  really 
not  poisonous  at  all;  only  perhaps  a 
trifle  indigestible. 

If  we  examine  the  ideas  with  which 
Shaw  in  the  early  'nineties  faced  a 
London  indifferent  to  his  welfare,  or 
even  his  existence,  we  find  that  they 
consisted  mainly  of  notions  that  were 
coming  into  fruition  just  before  his 
time.  These  ideas  were  created  in  the 
brain  of  a  man  of  genius  and  aston- 
ished his  first  critics,  who,  had  they 
been  men  of  any  sympathy,  would 
have  received  them  as  arrivals  whose 
advent    they    had    already    discerned; 
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for  startling  as  the  thoughts  in  the 
Shavian  arsenal  seemed,  they  were 
mainly  negative  ones.  If  we  study  the 
dramatic  criticism  written  during  the 
'nineties  and  afterwards  published  as 
"Dramatic  Opinions  and  Essays,"  we 
find  the  kind  of  drama  and  literature 
with  which  Shaw  was  surrounded. 
Two-thirds  of  the  ideas  expressed  in 
the  plays  he  was  called  upon  to  criti- 
cize meant  nothing  to  him,  for  he  ar- 
rived at  his  task  with  a  vigorous  mind, 
and  owing  no  allegiance  whatever  to 
English  tradition. 

The  type  of  play  that  a  dramatic 
critic  was  called  upon  to  notice  in  the 
'nineties  can  be  Judged  from  such 
pieces  as  the  "Notorious  Mrs.  Ebb- 
smith,"  of  Pinero;  the  "Triumph  of 
the  Philistines,"  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones;  "E6dora,"  of  Sardou;  Wilde's 
"The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest" 
and  "An  Ideal  Husband";  Irving's 
productions  of  Shakespeare  at  the 
Lyceum;  and  Wilkie  Collins'  "The 
New  Magdalen"  and  "The  Sign  of  the 
Cross";  also  the  productions  of 
Maeterlinck,  Echegaray,  Ibsen,  and 
other  Continental  dramatists,  given  in 
the  usual  obscure  way  in  which  plays 
by  foreign  men  of  genius  are  offered 
to  the  public. 

To  Shaw's  mind  nearly  all  the 
dramas  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
criticize  week  by  week  must  have 
seemed  a  nightmare  of  pompous  fatui- 
ties. With  the  exception  of  the  work 
of  our  true  native  dramatists,  such  as 
Oscar  Wilde,  he  must  have  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  really  for  him  to 
criticise.  He  earned  his  salary  on  the 
Saturday  Review  by  expressing,  smne- 
times  wittily,  sometimes  with  great 
strain  and  labor,  a  destructive  criti- 
cism that  could  have  crystallized  into 
one  brief  and  brutal  word.  The  "Sat- 
urday" criticisms  were  thought  very 
severe  at  the  time.  Reading  them 
again  nowadays  they  seem  extremely 
tolerant,    generous,    and    full    of  com- 


promise. Look  at  Shaw's  Judgment  of 
Wilde's  "Ideal  Husband":  "In  a  cer- 
tain sense  Mr.  Wilde  is  to  me  our 
only  thorough  playwright.  He  plays 
with  everything,  with  wit,  with  philos- 
ophy, with  drama,  with  actors  and 
audience,  with  the  whole  theatre,  lir. 
Wilde  is  arch-artist.  ...  All  the  Ut- 
erary  dogmas  of  the  play,  all  the  im- 
perturbable good  sense  and  good  man- 
ners with  which  Mr.  Wilde  makes  his 
wit  pleasant  to  his  comparatively 
stupid  audiences,"  and  so  on;  the  only 
thing  complained  of  is  that  the  au- 
thor makes  one  of  his  characters  kick 
over  a  chair  awkwardly.  The  criti- 
cism is  so  gentle  that  it  is  scarcely 
criticism  at  all.  The  aspiring  drama- 
tist of  the  'nineties  was  so  glad  to  find 
one  brother  artist  working  beside  him- 
self in  a  field  otherwise  all  but  des- 
olate of  dramatic  talent  that  his  criti- 
cism becomes  quite  sentimental  in  its 
approval. 

Shaw  took  a  good  deal  from  Wilde 
both  for  the  art  of  living  and  the 
technique  of  art.  Wilde,  we  may  say, 
was  one  of  the  few  real  literary  flig- 
ures  of  the  age,  one  of  the  few  men  of 
genius  of  the  time.  The  artistic  con- 
nection between  him  and  Shaw  has 
never  been  fully  perceived  and  under- 
stood. Criticism  rather  regards  the 
two  figures — ^the  two  most  important 
literary  beacons  in  England  since  the 
'eighties — as  standing  poles  apart  in 
their  relation  to  literature.  Wilde  Is 
thought  of  as  an  apostle  of  beauty  and 
romance;  Shaw  as  an  anti-romantic, 
a  Puritan,  a  hater  of  those  colored 
mirages  represented  by  the  poetical 
and  jesthetic  side  of  Wilde's  art. 

This  point  of  view  is  a  fair  one, 
though  it  opens  only  upon  a  narrow 
vision  of  the  lives  and  work  of  the 
two  writers  in  question.  Where  the 
art  of  Wilde  and  the  art  of  Shaw 
touch  reality,  where  their  manifesta- 
tions come  into  existence  from  that 
elemental  union  of  a  detached  cesthetic 
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spirit  and  a  sensnal  palpitating  world, 
we  see  how  mach  akin  are  these  two 
artists.  Like  strangers  in  a  strange 
country  are  jthe  Wilde  who  wrote  the 
«<Sidiinx"  and  *'Salome"  and  the  Shaw 
who  wrote  the  most  Shavian  of  his 
plays,  but  almost  brothers  in  arms  are 
the  creators  of  a  modem  English 
drama  of  which  "The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest"  and  "Yon  Never  Can 
Tell"  are  types. 

Since  it  will  be  impossible  in  the 
qpace  of  a  comparatively  short  article 
to  deal  with  the  theatre  of  Shaw  in 
any  thorough  way,  it  is  my  intention 
therefore  to  trace  a  few  carves  and 
movements  in  the  art  wave  which 
brought  Shaw  to  write  his  first  play, 
"Arms  and  the  Man,"  and  to  note 
some  of  the  important  points  about 
the  later  plays.  This  is  my  reason 
for  c<Hnmenting  on  the  Baturdiiy  Re- 
view  criticisms  and  for  introducing 
tbe  personality  of  Wilde  into  this 
artlda 

For  different  and  alien  to  each 
other  as  were  the  temperaments  of 
Wilde  and  Shaw  in  the  days  when  the 
famous  Fabian  must  first  have  awak- 
eoed  to  the  influence  of  the  author  of 
"Intentions,"  it  was  certainly  from 
the  latter  that  Shaw  secured  his 
point  d*appui.  He  learnt  from  Wilde 
how  an  artist  must  tackle  modem  life, 
by  what  kind  of  courtship  its  heart 
may  be  won.  Those  people  to  whom 
the  psychology  of  the  artist  is  a  com- 
plete mystery — and  they  are  many — 
have  seen  in  the  charlatanism  of  WUde 
and  Shaw,  in  their  greed  for  rMamCt 
in  their  cynicism,  their  ftmtasy,  and 
their  bravado,  only  the  manipulations 
of  bom  mountebanks  and  poseurs. 
They  have  never  understood  that  their 
own  stupidity  forced  men  of  genius  to 
play  the  fool,  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  mind  that,  far  from  being  congenial 
to  thern^  hurt  their  vanity  in  its  ten- 
derest  place. 

Had  Wilde  and  Shaw  been  bom  in 


France  and  written  under  the  shelter 
of  a  civilization  more  refined  and  older 
than  our  own,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  for  them  to  play  the  charla- 
tan and  deliberately  attitudinize,  for 
no  one  would  have  found  their  ideas 
extraordinary  or  dangerous.  In  such 
an  event  their  art  would  have  been 
less  violent  and  better  ordered,  more 
perfect  in  form  and  probably  less  vital 
In  spirit. 

Shaw  soon  learnt  from  men  like 
Wilde  and  Whistler  that  an  artist,  if 
he  wishes  to  influence  his  age,  must  be 
of  his  age.  His  practical  senses 
must  be  as  alert  and  responsive  to  the 
manners  and  labels  of  the  time  as  his 
intelligence  is  to  its  ideas.  It  is  as  ab- 
surd to  expect  to  become  a  literary 
personage  by  the  means  available  for 
an  author  in  the  nineteenth  century  as 
it  is  to  use  the  ideas  and  forms  of 
that  time.  Shaw  saw  this,  but  it  is 
surprising  to  note  what  a  long  time 
he  took  to  perceive  it  He  was  a  shy 
and  timid  creature  in  those  early  days, 
and  indeed  now  his  assurance  is  only 
the  gift  to  him  of  his  contemporaries, 
exchanged  for  his  own  art  and  philos- 
ophy. Those  early  critics  whose  de- 
scendants to-day  are  prepared  to  write 
the  same  stupidities  of  the  next 
comer  of  genius,  thought  that  when 
Shaw  told  them  he  was  a  modest  and 
retiring  person  he  was  perpetrating 
one  of  his  usual  Shavisms.  The 
naivety  of  the  artist  is  incomprehensi- 
ble to  them.  His  slncerest  and  most 
child-like  opinions  are  taken  for  say- 
ings of  the  most  crucial  hypocrisy  and 
csrnicism.  The  celebrated  speech  made 
by  the  author  of  "Arms  and  the  Man" 
on  the  fall  of  the  curtain  showed  that 
Shaw  had  learnt  the  lesson  his  age 
had  to  teach  him.  He  was  then  pre- 
pared to  instruct  as  well  as  to  amuse 
his  age. 

If  we  examine  "Arms  and  the  BCan" 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  English 
drama  as  Wilde  left  it,  we  find  that 
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while  it  is  philosophically  deeper  in  in- 
stincti  it  is  ill  many  ways  retrograde 
and  more  triviaL 

Shaw  gives  us  none  of  those  facile 
flippancies,  those  cheap  social  epi- 
grams which  disfigure  the  comedies  of 
Wilde.  One  does  not  get  this  kind  of 
thing  :— 

"The  amount  of  women  in  London 
who  flirt  with  their  own  husbands  is 
perfectly  scandalous.  It  looks  so  bad. 
It  is  simply  washing  one's  clean  linen 
in  public." 

We  are  not  subjected  to  such  a  feel- 
ing of  strain  and  triviality  as  epi- 
grams such  as  that  from  "An  Ideal 
Husband"  afford,  Shaw's  characters, 
even  in  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  are 
more  serious  people  than  the  persowB 
of  the  Wilde  comedies,  even  though 
their  characterization  is  largely  nega- 
tive. If  we  analyze  the  folk  in  "Arms 
and  the  Man,"  we  find  first  of  all  that 
Raina,  the  heroine,  exists  principally 
in  order  to  show  how  absurd  roman- 
ticism .may  be  when  it  is  carried  too 
far.  Ralna  was  not  a  figure  of  con- 
temporary life  even  at  the  time  when 
"Arms  and  the  Man"  was  produced.  I 
do  not  know  how  intimate  Mr.  Shaw 
made  himself  with  Bulgarian  man- 
ners and  fashions,  but  I  should  imag- 
ine that  Raina  owes  more  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  than  to  any  close  study 
of  Balkan  life.  However,  she  is  an 
exaggerated  figure  whose  romantic 
feelings  are  purposely  caricatured  in 
order  to  provide  a  contrast  to  the  so- 
cial Erastianism  of  Bluntschli.  Raina 
is  really  an  image  of  the  English  tra- 
dition as  it  affects  opinions  or  our 
love  for  heroism  and  romance,  just  as 
Bluntschli  stands  for  Shaw  himself, 
to  whom  all  the  hypocritical  heroics 
of  his  heroine  are  so  much  humbugging 
nonsense.  The  drama,  like  nearly  all 
the  Shaw  plays,  is  little  more  than 
criticism;  not  a  criticism  of  life,  but 
a  criticism  of  English  conventions.  In 
"Arms    and    the    Man"    Shaw    drama- 


tized his  old  campaign  in  the  Satur- 
day Review. 

"Arms  and  the  Man"  is  like  one  of 
our  typical  romantic  comedies  written 
backward  with  the  characterization  of 
the  usual  people  in  the  play  inverted 
or  accentuated.  This  was  proved 
when,  with  a  little  correction,  by  a 
removal  of  the  satire  and  most  of  the 
wit,  "Arms  and  the  Man"  was  con- 
verted into  the  great  popular  success 
of  the  "Chocolate  Soldier."  And  in- 
deed, in  a  way,  the  popularizers  of  this 
comedy  were  right,  for  it  was  the  in- 
vention of  the  dramatic  situations  in 
the  play,  the  entry  of  Bluntschli  into 
Raina's  bedroom,  and  the  coining  of 
the  phrase  the  "Chocolate  Soldier," 
rather  than  the  criticisms  of  the  £3ng- 
lish  tradition,  that  gives  the  drama 
such  value  as  it  has. 

The  English  tradition  in  matters  of 
romance  may  seem  hypocritical  and 
absurd  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
freer  views  of  Continental  life,  but  a 
drama  that  only  criticises  it  and  offers 
nothing  in  exchange  does  not  possess 
the  breath  of  life.  Dramas  are  built 
out  of  sentiment  and  thought,  out  of 
intelligence  and  emotion.  A  play 
which  is  made  up  of  thought  and  a 
mere  negation  of  a  certain  type  of 
sentiment  is  too  unbalanced  to  endure. 
Of  course  it  has  the  very  novelty  of 
the  point  of  view  that  made  the  early 
Shaw  plays  so  stimulating  and  ex- 
citing, but  then  some  points  of  view 
are  too  difficult,  too  exacting  to  sus- 
tain. They  demand  too  much  exertion 
from  him  who  uses  them  in  the  way 
of  preserving  a  balance.  They  are  too 
costly. 

"Candida"  is  an  attempt  to  make  a 
drama  in  the  Ibsen  manner,  to  con- 
struct out  of  the  roughness  of  every- 
day life  an  image  of  existence  that 
shall  be  radiant  with  poetry.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  follow  the  movings  of  the 
deepest  instincts  in  the  art  of  the  Nor- 
wegian,   to    follow    him    in    the    very 
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poetic  parts  of  his  dramaturgy.  In 
other  dramas  Bir.  Shaw  takes  from  his 
master  less  essential  hint&  In  "Wid- 
owers' Houses,"  in  ^Ikiajor  Barbara," 
in  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession"  he  uses 
social  themes  as  the  backgrounds  of 
his  plays,  such  as  Ibsen  sometimes 
employed.  He  introduced  in  these 
works  the  first  samples  of  the  crowd 
drama  in  our  modem  literature,  while 
in  "Candida"  what  he  really  sought 
to  do  was  to  write  a  play  of  the 
"Hedda  Gabbler"  type,  a  drama  of 
emotion. 

The    result     is    curious,     for    Mr. 
Shaw's  knowledge  of  the  psychology 
of  sex  is  mechanical  rather  than  sub- 
tle or  intuitive.    A  second-rate  French 
novelist  could  give  him  lessons  in  this 
matter.    "Candida,"   with   its   sermon- 
izing  parson,  its  peevish  weakling  of  a 
poet,  and  its  inhumanely  noble  heroine, 
remains   little   more   than   a   Joke,   a 
brave  attempt  to  probe  into  secrets  of 
the  heart  that  will  only  yield  them- 
selves to  intuition  and  experience,  but 
to  neither  singly.    "Candida,"  it  is  to 
be  noted,  is  caUed  "A  Mystery,"  and 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  mystification 
perhaps  it  is  a  success.      It  seems  as 
if  the  author  had  planned  a  dramatic 
stalemate,  but  to  what  dramatic  pur- 
pose?   It  is  true  to  art  and  life  that 
Candida  should  elect  to  remain  with 
her     unctuous,      sermonizing     parson 
rather  than  elope  with  the  futile  poet, 
bat  if  there  is  a  point  in  her  choice 
it  is  not  brought  out    A  hint  as  to  the 
irony  of  her  position  would  illumine 
the  whole  play  and  turn  it  from  a  bad 
joke  into   a   human  drama,   yet  Can- 
dida, who  understands  everything  and 
feels  everything,    is   shown   to   us   as 
content     It  is  as  if  Mr.   Shaw   had 
written  a  play  to  prove  the  verity  of 
the   maternal   instinct   in    women   to- 
wards   their    husbands    and    lovers, 
hitherto    supposedly     in    doubt     But 
women    cannot    be    summed     up    in 
the  term  maternal  instinct;    or,   even 


if  they  can,  it  is  undeniable  that  this 
same  instinct  will  take  some  violently 
unmatemal  forms.  "Candida"  leaves 
one  with  a  disgust  for  every  character 
in  it,  and  one  feels  that  the  heroine 
herself,  the  far-seeing,  the  Madonna- 
like, the  pure,  the  practical,  the  per- 
ceptional, is  the  most  arrant  humbug 
of  them  all.  In  this  play  one  is  com- 
pelled to  think  Mr.  Shaw  got  out  of 
his  depth. 

In  "You  Never  Can  Tell"  he  found 
security  again.  This  is  certainly  one 
of  his  most  successful  dramas,  for  it 
strikes  a  happy  balance  between  arti- 
ficiality and  reality,  between  the  icon- 
oclastic mocking  spirit  of  its  author 
and  the  objective  on  which  it  is 
focussed.  "You  Never  Can  Tell"  ap- 
proaches more  closely  in  form,  and  to 
some  extent  in  spirit,  the  conventional 
modem  comedy,  and  its  wit,  its  com- 
ical situations,  are  all  the  richer  for 
the  benefit  of  traditional  support  It 
has  an  excellent  plot,  quite  "well- 
made"  and  is  written  in  a  vein. of  high 
spirit&  One  looks  to  see  it  take  its 
place  in  the  repertory  of  modern  Eng- 
lish comedy,  when  some  of  the  au- 
thor's more  elaborate  plays,  written 
with  greater  intensity  maybe,  but  with 
much  less  sense  of  proportion,  shall 
have  been  forgotten.  It  is  much  more 
reflective  of  the  facts  of  the  age  in 
which  it  was  written  than  of  its 
ideas.  With  its  curious  mixture  of 
Anglo-American  slang,  women's  rights 
notions,  and  futurism,  it  is  truly  a 
comedy  of  the  times. 

The  futuristic  ideas  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
which  show  a  link  of  connection  be- 
tween him  and  the  school  of  Mari- 
nettl,  have  not  been  much  noticed,  but 
what  adjective  other  than  futuristic 
can  we  apply  to  ideas  such  as  the  in- 
troduction of  the  dentist's  operating 
chair  on  to  the  stage  in  "You  Never 
Can  Tell";  the  fact  of  Bluntschli 
carrying  chocolate  creams  in  his 
knapsack    in    "Arms    and    the    Man"; 
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much  of  the  cynical  dialogue  in  Ceesar 
and  Cleopatra  and — ^to  take  an  exam- 
ple from  a  much  later  play,  the  chase 
of  the  Emperor  up  the  marble  stair- 
case by  the  lion  in  "Androcles  and  the 
Lion"? 

Futurism,  which  is  a  logical  and 
synthetic  expression  of  the  cynicism  of 
the  age  that  is  a  necessary  counter- 
imrt  to  its  sensualism,  its  naturalism, 
and  paganism,  was  a  real  force  before 
Slgnor  Marinetti  used  it  as  the  mo- 
tive power  of  his  manifestoes.  It  is  a 
result  of  the  pleasure-loving  spirit  of 
the  times,  of  the  wave  of  material 
Epicureanism  and  luxury  which  is 
flowing  over  Europe.  This,  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  is  another  of  the  points  at 
which  Mr.  Shaw  touches  modern  life, 
only  in  this  case  he  was  probably 
quite  unaware  of  the  futuristic  ideas 
in  his  art,  in  many  other  particulars 
so  serious,  so  professorial,  so  respecta- 
ble, in  the  earnestness  of  its  revolu- 
tionary propaganda. 

It  is  not  easy  to  criticise  a  writer 
of  the  powers  of  Mr.  Shaw  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  he  has  been  so  long  in 
the  glare  of  the  public  that  nearly 
everything  about  him  that  could  be 
said  has  already  been  said.  A  critic 
writing  at  this  time  can  only  attempt 
to  gather,  in  a  fleeting  and  capricious 
glance  at  his  plays,  some  of  the  ideas 
that  remain  still  entangled  in  them. 

One  has  noticed,  for  instance,  the 
starting-point  of  his  art,  to  which  he 
was  brought  partly  as  a  result  of  his 
nausea  with  contemporary  drama  and 
partly  by  his  admiration  for  Ibsen, 
and  his  sympathy — ^more  unconscious 
than  conscious — for  the  plays  of 
Wilde. 

The  futuristic  feeling  in  some  of  the 
dramas  I  have  already  drawn  atten- 
tion to.  "The  crowd  drama"  idea  re- 
mains to  be  examined. 

It  is  quite  a  modem  development  of 
drama  that  the  actions  of  the  charac- 
in    any   play   should   take   place 


against  a  background  of  social  ideas 
and  events.  There  is  always  and 
necessarily  in  every  kind  of  play  an 
imaginative  background  across  which 
the  people  of  the  drama  pass  and  re- 
pass, drawing  luminosity  from  its 
shadow  and  intensifying  with  their 
momentary  energy  its  fluid  and  per- 
vasive gloom. 

In  musical  comedy  it  is  the  world 
of  fashion  and  conventional  gaiety  in 
whose  atmosphere  the  white-ducked 
hero  and  parasolled  tripping  heroine 
carry  themselves  and  their  light  jests. 
In  the  old  Greek  drama  it  was  the 
gods  under  whose  shadow  the  white 
figures  of  the  tragedy  moved  like  the 
rhythmic  cameos  on  one  of  the  Hel- 
lenic friezes. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  mys- 
tery and  religious  plays,  it  was  against 
the  background  of  a  dogmatic  Chris- 
tianity that  the  friar  begged  his  way, 
the  knight  Jousted,  the  minstrel  sang, 
or  the  maiden  loved. 

But  nowadays  it  would  seem  as  if 
it  were  the  people,  as  if  it  were  so- 
ciety itself,  which  provided  the  back- 
ground for  those  of  its  children  mo- 
mentarily forced  into  dramatic  prom- 
inence by  the  hand  of  a  playwright 
For  it  is  true  that  one  of  the  most 
vital  religions  of  to-day  is  the  worship 
by  the  people  of  the  idea  of  them- 
selves, glorified  under  the  hypostasis 
of  socialism  or  social  reform  ideas. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  the  first  dramatist 
writing  in  English  to  introduce  the 
"crowd  drama"  among  us.  "Widowers' 
Houses"  is  his  first  clear  example  of 
it,  though  in  every  one  of  the  plays 
which  preceded  this  drama  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slum  landlordism  we  find  sug- 
gestions of  the  modem  "play  within  a 
play"  method — tributes  these  to  Karl 
Marx,  to  Rousseau,  in  fact,  to  Eu- 
ropean self-consciousness. 

In  the  large  sense,  and  employing  a 
method  of  criticism  less  personal  to 
Shaw  than  one  of  either  mere  percep- 
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tion  of  artistic  merit  or  distribution 
of  fault-finding,  this  introduction  by 
him  into  the  modem  English  drama 
of  society,  conscious  and  alert,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  in  his 
art  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace 
back  the  origins  from  which  he  took 
it,  to  note  its  appearance  in  Haupt- 
mann  and  Ibsen,  and  to  follow  it  still 
farther  into  the  sociological  meta- 
physics of  the  Marxian  schooL  But  in 
the  space  of  a  few  thousand  words  it 
must  suffice  merely  to  remark  it 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  his  plays  that 
is  not  loaded  with  the  weight  of  it  In 
'ICajor  Barbara"  we  find  it;  in  "Man 
and  Superman";  in  "Getting  Mar- 
ried"; in  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma." 
A  whole  new  school  of  dramatic  art 
has  taken  root  from  its  seed,  for  in 
nearly  all  the  dramas  of  Gran- 
ville Barker,  Stanley  Houghton,  Gals- 
worthy, and  St  John  Hankin  we  find 
that  the  characters  move  not  before 
the  smiling  conservatism  of  a  society 
that  takes  itself  for  granted,  but  are 
rather  exhilarated,  sometimes  terrified, 
by  the  vast  unrest  of  a  society  so  dis- 
turbed that  it  allows  them  to  live  but 
the  smallest  part  of  their  lives  in 
peace  and  serenity. 

"Man  and  Superman"  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  most  important  play  in  the 
Shaw  theatre.  Certainly  it  is  the 
most  ambitious,  but  apart  from  the 
fine  tour  de  force  of  the  third  act,  the 
drama  is  much  less  successful  than 
many  of  the  others  planned  on  a 
simpler  scale.  The  central  idea  is  one 
which  belongs  to  the  psychology  of 
sex;  but  Mr.  Shaw's  knowledge  of 
this  subject  is,  I  have  suggested, 
limited  and  mechanicaL 

The  theorem  put  before  us  to  be 
solved  in  the  play's  four  acts  is  that 
woman  is  the  pursuer  in  the  battle  of 
sex  and  man  the  pursued.  That  there 
Is  s<MDe  truth  in  this  rough  statement 

Tbe  British  Beriew. 


we  all  know,  but  the  attraction  and 
opposition  of  the  sexes  is  much  too 
subtle  a  thing  to  be  enclosed  in  any 
such  dogmatic  proposition.  We  find 
here  the  same  feeling  of  fatuity  that 
"Candida"  gives  us.  Why  such  dis- 
play, why  such  fury  to  prove  so  evi- 
dent and  incomplete  a  fact?  we  are 
inclined  to  ask.  We  feel  Ann  and  Tan- 
ner are  the  victims  of  an  obsession. 
More  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  our 
dramatic  literature  is  the  creation  of 
'Bnry  Straker,  as  popular  opinion, 
with  its  curious  way  of  divining 
truths  without  knowing  why,  has 
proved. 

In  the  plays  that  succeeded  "Man 
and  Superman"  Mr.  Shaw  became 
more  personal  and  followed  his  incli- 
nations more  fully.  As  a  consequence 
he  gave  us  in  "Getting  Married"  a 
drama  largely  dialectical  and  dis- 
cursive. 

In  his  last  mood  of  all,  the  mood 
in  which  he  wrote  "Androcles"  and 
"Great  Catherine"  he  seems  to  have 
gone  back  to  an  earlier  method  of  his 
own.  He  gives  us  something  of  the 
old  conciseness  and  force  of  "You 
Never  Can  Tell,"  but  the  wit  and  hu- 
mor are  more  naive  and  ingenuous. 

In  about  twenty-five  years  this  Irish 
dramatist  has  so  impressed  English 
comedy  and  drama  with  his  personal- 
ity that  there  is  scarcely  a  playwright 
who  has  not  shown  in  some  form  or 
another  his  infiuence.  And  this  may 
seem  strange  when  we  refiect  that  his 
central,  intuitive  intention  was  mainly 
a  negative  one.  Yet  that  is  not  so 
easy  an  accomplishment  It  implies 
that  to  effect  it  a  man  must  have  that 
objectivity  which  is  the  artist's  birth- 
right, the  gift  to  rediscover  the  soul 
of  a  people  whose  moods  are  always 
changing,  to  feel  a  fashion  in  the 
heart  before  its  vagaries  decorate  the 
body. 

Edward  Siorer, 
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The  methods  by  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Irish  Parliament,  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  once  cliaracterized  as 
the  blackest  and  foulest  transaction  in 
the  history  of  man,  was  compassed 
have  been  stigmatized  not  merely  by 
the  opponents,  but  by  the  friends  of 
that  measure.  To  cite  the  opinions  of 
two  protagonists  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union,  Professor  Dicey  and  Mr. 
Lecky,  "The  miserable  tale,"  writes 
Professor  Dicey,  "of  the  transactions 
which  carried  the  Treaty  of  Union 
teaches  at  least  one  indisputable  les- 
son— the  due  observance  of  legal 
formalities  will  not  induce  a  people  to 
pardon  what  they  deem  to  be  acts  of 
tyranny,  made  all  the  more  hateful 
by  their  combination  with  deceit."  Mr. 
Lecky  is  no  less  emphatic  in  his  con- 
demnation of  the  means  by  which  the 
Union  was  carried.  "The  arrangement 
of  the  Union  was,"  he  writes,  "as  it 
was  carried,  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
turpitude — ^a  crime  which,  by  im- 
posing with  every  circumstance  of  in- 
famy a  new  form  of  government  on  a 
reluctant  and  protesting  nation,  has 
vitiated  the  whole  course  of  Irish  his- 
tory." "The  sacrifice  of  Irish  nation- 
ality," he  says,  "was  extorted  by  the 
most  enormous  corruption  in  the  his- 
tory of  representative  institutions." 
Again,  "Mr.  Pitt  destroyed  the  Irish 
Parliament  by  the  most  lavish  cor- 
ruption in  the  Parliamentary  history 
of  the  Empire." 

"As  the  defenders  of  the  Union  are 
urging  thai  the  present  Parliament 
has  no  mandate  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Irish  Legislature,  and  that  the 
question  of  Home  Rule  must  once  more 
be  submitted  to  the  electorate,  who 
have  already  thrice  emphatically  pro- 
nounced in  its  favor,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  of  interest  to  inquire  whether  the 


Irish  Parliament  had  a  mandate  for 
the  carrying  of  the  Union.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Anson  thus  enunciates  the  mod- 
em theory  of  the  mandate — ^"Accord- 
ing to  some  political  thinkers,"  he 
writes,  "no  novel  or  important  legisla- 
tive measure  ought  to  be  introduced 
to  Parliament  unless  it  had  been 
brought  prominently  to  the  notice  of 
the  constituencies  at  a  General  Elec- 
tion. .  .  .  The  question  was  fre- 
quently raised  in  regard  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1900,  which  was  returned,  as 
alleged,  to  enable  the  Unionist  Govern- 
ment to  conclude  the  war  in  South  Af- 
rica, but  which  was  afterwards  invited 
to  pass,  and  did  pass,  Important  Bills 
dealing  with  education  and  licensing. 
It  is  enough  to  state  the  theory  with- 
out further  comment  The  chiefs  of  a 
party  can  always  guard  themselves 
against  the  charge  of  acting  without  a 
mandate  by  an  extension  of  their  pro- 
gramme to  include  all  the  matters  on 
which  they  desire  to  legislate,  and  un- 
less the  referendum  is  to  become  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land  it  is  necessary 
that  the  electors  must  repose  some  gen- 
eral confidence  in  those  whom  they 
send  to  represent  them." 

There  was  no  mandate  for  the  pass- 
ing by  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  Act 
of  Union.  The  Irish  Parliament, 
which  was  elected  when  there  was  no 
question  of  a  Union,  transferred  its 
own  rights  and  the  rights  of  its  con- 
stituents to  another  Legislature,  and 
the  Act  was  accomplished  without  any 
api)eal  to  the  electors  by  a  dissolution. 
In  the  Scottish  Union  debates  it  was 
strongly  urged  that  the  members  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament  had  no  moral 
competence  to  destroy  their  Legisla- 
ture. The  objection  was  met  by  the 
statement  that  the  last  Scottish  Par- 
liament was  summoned  by   proclama- 
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tion  Intimating  that  it  was  to  treat 
of  a  Union,  and  that  "being  sent  up 
for  that  declared  purpose  by  their 
constituents  there  remained  no  occa- 
sion to  demand  any  other  instructions 
fnnn  them."  In  the  debate  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  in  January,  1799, 
wlien  the  question  of  the  Union  was 
first  submitted  to  consideration,  the 
case  of  the  Scottish  Union  was  thus 
distinguished  by  Mr.  Grookshank  from 
the  case  of  the  contemplated  Irish 
Union.  '*I  deny  that  the  Parliament 
of  an  Independent  State  for  which  the 
members  of  that  Parliament  are  trus- 
tees has  any  right  whatever  without 
the  permissi<m  of  its  constituents,  ex- 
pressly and  implicitly  given  for  that 
purpose,  to  surrender  to  another  coun- 
try the  whole  or  any  part  of  its  legis- 
lative authority.  .  .  .  This  power  can 
never  on  principle  or  precedent  be  in- 
tended to  belong  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  but  by  express  or  im- 
plied delegation,  and  so  strongly  were 
the  British  Ministers  in  the  reign  of 
Anne  impressed  with  this  great  con- 
stitutional principle  that  in  preparing 
for  the  Union  of  Bngland  and  Scot- 
land they  felt  it  necessary  to  declare 
in  the  proclamation  for  convening  the 
Scottish  Parliament  that  they  were 
called  together  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging and  settling  the  Treaty  of 
Union  then  in  contemplation,  reasona- 
bly concluding  that  an  election  of  rep- 
resentatives after  such  an  avowal  of 
the  intended  project  must  be  consid- 
oed  as  permission  to  discuss  and 
finally  decide  upon  that  question." 
Hie  Parliament  of  Ireland  by  which 
the  Union  was  carried  was  elected  at 
the  General  Election  of  1797,  at  which 
there  was  not  the  remotest  hint  that 
a  measure  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  included  in  the 
Government  progranune  of  legislature. 
On  October  10th,  1798,  the  following 
paragraph  appeared  in  Faulkner's 
Journal,     the    principal     Government 
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organ  in  Ireland,  whose  proprietor  was 
a  Bir.  John  GilTard,  who  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  Dublin 
Castle  authorities,  and  was  the  holder 
of  the  highly  lucrative  position  in  the 
Irish  Customs  of  Accountant-General, 
as  well  as  the  recipient  of  a  large  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  towards  the  upkeep  of 
his  newspaper.  ''A  most  insidious  and 
unadvised  rumor  of  an  intended  Union 
with  Great  Britain  had  been  set  afloat 
by  the  Jacobin  prints  of  this  city,  in 
order  to  do  the  little  mischief  that  re- 
mains in  their  power  to  achieve.  .  .  . 
Perilous  and  perplexed  would  be  the 
discussion  of  so  momentous  a  question 
at  any  period,  but  at  this  time  of  con- 
vulsion (the  allusion  is  to  the  insur- 
rection of  1798)  the  dangers  with 
which  it  would  be  attended  are  too 
fearful  for  contemplation.*'  A  month 
later  (November  17th)  the  same  news- 
paper expressed  its  entire  disbelief  in 
the  rumor  of  a  Union  which  English 
and  Irish  newspapers,  "chiefly  those 
of  'Jacobinical  complexion,*"  had  for 
some  time  past  been  disseminating,  but 
ten  days  afterwards  (November  27th), 
it  inserted  a  notice  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  of  November  22nd9 
stating  that  a  Union  would  be  brought 
forward,  and  added  that  it  had  reason 
to  believe  that  paragraph  to  be  true. 

So  much  for  the  ''mandate"  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  for  the  carrying  of 
the  Union,  which  at  the  Grcneral  Elec- 
tion of  1797  was  not  even  in  the  con- 
templation of  statesmen  who  were 
well  aware  of  the  deep-rooted  hostility 
of  the  Irish  people  to  any  measure  of 
the  kind.  Some  striking  instances  of 
the  knowledge  of  that  hostility  pos- 
sessed by  statesmen  who  were  them- 
selves favorable  to  a  Union  are  worthy 
of  record. 

A  report  having  gained  circulation 
in  Dublin  in  1769  that  the  Irish  Par- 
liament contemplated  the  jmssing  of 
an  Act  of  Union  with  Great  Britain, 
the  populace  became  riotous  and  be- 
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set  the  entrance  to  the  House  of  Gom- 
mons.  The  Viceroy's  Secretary,  Blch- 
Ard  Bigby,  came  forth  and  assured 
them  that  there  were  no  grounds  for 
their  apprehensions.  The  people,  how- 
ever, who  knew  his  character,  refused 
to  take  his  word,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
the  Speaker,  was  obliged  to  go  out 
and  paciiy  theoL  It  was  only  when 
Bigby  had  made  a  declaration  from 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Ck>mmons 
that  if  a  Bill  of  Union  were  brought 
in  he  himself  would  vote  against  it, 
that  the  tumult  subsided  and  the 
crowds  dispersed.  The  riot  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  furious  ever  known  in 
Dublin.  The  populace  placed  an  old 
woman  on  the  woolsack  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  searched  for  the  journals 
which  they  desired  to  bum,  stoi^ied 
the  carriages  and  killed  the  horses  of 
the  Members,  insulted  the  Lord  Ohan- 
eellor  and  some  of  the  bishops,  erected 
41  column  on  which  they  intended  to 
hang  an  obnoxious  politician,  and  com- 
peUed  all  who  fell  into  their  hands 
to  swear  that  they  would  oppose  the 
measure. 

At  the  close  of  the  Yiceroyalty  of 
Barl  Harcourt,  in  1776,  Lord  Bochford 
was  willing  to  succeed  him  in  the  posi- 
tion if  he  should  be  authorized  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  into  operation  two 
great  measures — Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion and  a  Legislative  Union.  Lord 
Harcourt  said  there  would  not  be 
much  difficulty  in  the  removal  of  re- 
ligious disability,  but  that  the  project 
of  a  Union  was  frau^t  with  great 
though  not  insurmountable  difficulties. 
''No  Union,"  he  said,  ''should  be  at- 
tempted unless  the  wish  came  from 
Ireland."  In  1786  Wilberforce,  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  and  Lord 
Lansdowne,  in  the  British  House 
of  Lords,  spoke  of  a  Legislative 
Union  as  the  best  relation  for  the 
two  countries,  but  pronounced  it  to  be 
impracticable,  as  Ireland  would  never 
consent.     In    a    speech    delivered    in 


the  British  House  of  Lords  on  April 
nth,  1799,  Dr.  Watson,  the  distin- 
guished chemist  and  divine,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Llandafl,  made  this  remaric- 
able  statement:  "In  writing  to  the 
Duke  of  Butland  about  that  time 
(1786)  I  perfectly  well  remember  hav- 
ing said,  'You  and  your  friend,  the 
Biinister  of  England,  would  immortalr 
ize  your  characters  if  you  could  ac- 
complish by  honorable  means  and  on 
equitable  terms  a  Legislative  Unicm 
between  the  two  Kingdoms.'  His  an- 
swer to  this  suggestion  was  so  singu- 
lar that  I  shall  never  forget  it.  It 
was  to  this  effect :  he  wholly  approved 
of  the  measure,  but  added  the  man 
who  should  attempt  to  carry  the 
measure  into  execution  would  be 
tarred  and  fathered." 

Lord  Clare,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  in  his  speech  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  on  February  10th, 
1800,  a  year  after  the  proposition  for 
the  Union  had  first  been  brought  for- 
ward in  the  Irish  Parliament  by  the 
Government,  said  "I  make  no  scruple 
to  avow  that  in  every  communicaticm 
which  I  have  had  with  the  King's 
Ministers  during  the  last  seven  years  I 
have  uniformly  and  distinctly  pressed 
on  them  the  necessity  of  Union  as  the 
last  resource  to  preserve  this  country  to 
the  British  Crown.  I  pressed  it  with- 
out effect  till  British  Ministers  and 
the  British  nation  were  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  the  common  danger  by  the 
late  sanguinary  and  unprovoked  re- 
bellion." Lord  Comwallis,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in  whose  Viceroyalty  the 
Union  was  carried,  knew  well  the  de- 
testation in  which  that  measure  was 
held  by  the  Irish  people.  He  arrived 
in  Ireland  in  June,  1798.  The  first  al- 
lusion to  the  Union  in  his  correspond- 
ence is  a  letter  to  Pitt  of  July  20th, 
1798,  in  which  he  says :  "How  or  when 
to  bring  forward  or  even  broach  the 
great  points  of  ultimate  settlement 
(i.e..  Union)  is  a  matter  in  which  I  can- 
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sot  see  the  most   distant   encourage- 
ment" 

When  the  project  of  the  Union  was 
first  introduced  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment it  was  defeated,  althon^  there 
had  been  a  shameless  traffic  in  votes, 
and  several  gentlemen  who  had  re- 
fused to  support  the  measure,  includ- 
ing Sir  John  Pamell,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  James  Fitz- 
gerald, the  Prime  Serjeant,  had  been 
dismissed  from  their  offices.  The  Irish 
Parliament  met  on  January  22nd, 
1799.  On  January  21st,  1799,  on  the 
eve  of  its  meeting,  the  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant thus  unbosomed  himself  in  a 
'^secret"  letter  to  his  intimate  friend. 
General  Ross:  "Here  I  am  embarked 
on  all  my  troubles,  and  employed  on 
a  business  ill-suited  to  my  taste,  and 
for  which  I  am  afraid  I  am  not 
quaUfled.  We  think  ourselves  tolera- 
bly strong  in  numbers,  but  so  little 
confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  profee- 
rions,  and  people  change  their  opin- 
ions here  with  so  little  ceremony  that 
no  man  who  knows  them  can  put 
himself  quite  at  ease  on  that  subject 
The  demands  of  our  friends  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  appearance  of 
strength  on  the  other  side,  and  you 
who  know  how  I  detesc  a  'Job,'  will 
be  sensible  of  the  difficulties  which  I 
must  often  have  to  keep  my  tem- 
per, but  still  the  object  is  great,  and 
perhaps  the  salvation  of  the  British 
Empire  may  depend  on  it  I  shaU, 
therefore,  as  much  as  possible,  over- 
come my  detestation  of  the  work  on 
which  I  am  engaged.*'  What  this 
"work"  was  has  been  thus  described 
by  Mr.  (Lord  Chancellor)  Plunket, 
speaking  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
m<ms  in  opposition  to  the  Union  the 
day  after  this  letter  was  written.  His 
words,  which  could  not  be  challenged, 
prove  the  absence  of  a  mandate  from 
the  people  to  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
pass  the  Union,  and  were  spoken  at  a 
time  when  the  atrocities  of  the  French 


Revolution  were  vivid  realities.  "I 
am  bold  to  say  that  licentious  and  im- 
pious France,  in  all  the  unrestrained 
excesses  to  which  anarchy  and  atheism 
have  given  birth,  has  not  conmiitted  a 
more  insidious  act  against  her  enemy 
than  is  now  attempted  by  the  pro- 
fessed champion  of  the  cause  of  civ- 
ilized Europe  against  a  friend  and  ally 
in  the  hour  of  her  calamity  and  dis- 
tress—at a  moment  when  our  country 
is  filled  with  British  troops,  when  the 
loyal  men  of  Ireland  are  fatigued  and 
exhausted  by  their  efforts  to  subdue 
the  rebellion — efforts  in  which  they 
had  succeeded  before  these  troops  had 
arrived,  whilst  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
is  suspended,  whilst  trials  by  courts- 
martial  are  carrying  on  in  many  parts 
of  this  Kingdom,  whilst  the  people 
are  taught  to  think  they  have  no  .right 
to  deliberate,  and  whilst  the  great 
body  of  them  are  so  palsied  by  their 
fears  and  worn  down  by  their  exer- 
tions that  even  this  vital  question 
is  scarcely  able  to  rouse  them  from 
their  lethargy — at  a  moment  when  we 
are  disturbed  by  domestic  dissen- 
sions, dissensions  artfully  kept  alive 
as  the  pretext  of  our  present  sub- 
jection, and  the  instrument  of  our  fu- 
ture thraldom."  "The  country,"  said 
Lord  Plunket,  "is  fiUed  with  British 
troops."  Before  the  English  Govern- 
ment ventured  to  propose  the  Union, 
they  passed  an  Act  giving  a  bounty  of 
£10  to  every  Irish  Militiaman  who 
would  enlist  for  foreign  service.  This 
appeared  to  be  an  Act  influenced  only 
by  the  desire  to  invite  Irish  valor  to 
the  defence  of  the  Empire  in  its  for- 
eign wars.  Ten  regiments  of  Irish 
Biilitia  accepted  the  bounty  and  volun- 
teered for  foreign  service.  They  were 
instantly  replaced  by  ten  English  regi- 
ments, so  that  it  is  manifest  that  it  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  troops 
abroad  that  this  was  done.  While 
England  was  engaged  in  a  desperate 
Continental  struggle^  Ireland  was  held 
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by    130,000    armed    men — ^troopB    that 
had  free  quarters  on  the  people,  and 
on  whose  use  of  that  privilej^e  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwelL     This  step  was 
taken  to  secure  that  there  should  be  no 
effective  protests  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  by 
its  Members,  of  whom  seven  only  who 
voted    for   the   Union    were  unbribed. 
Mr.    Richard    Lovell    Edgworth,    the 
father  of  Maria  Edgworth,   the  well- 
known  novelist,  both  spoke  and  voted 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  against 
the    Union.     "I    am    a    Unionist,"    he 
wrote  to  his  friend,  Erasmus  Darwin, 
"but    I    vote   and    speak    against   the 
Union  now  proposed  to  us.  .   .   .  It  is 
intended   to  force  the  measure  down 
the  throats  of  the  Irish  though  five- 
sixths   of   the   nation   are   against  it. 
Now,  though  I  think  such  a  Union  as 
would  identify  the  nations  so  that  Ire- 
land should  be  as  Yorkshire  to  Great 
Britain  an  excellent  thing,  yet  I  also 
think  that  the  good  people  of  Ireland 
ought  to  be  persuaded  of  this  truth 
and  not  be  dragooned  into  submission. 
The  Minister  avows  that  seventy-two 
boroughs  are  to  be  compensated — that 
is,   bought   by   the   people   of   Ireland 
with  one  million  and  a  half  of  their 
own  money,  and  he  makes  this  legal 
by  a  small  majority  made  up  chiefly 
of  these  very  borough  members.  When 
twenty-eight    county    members   out    of 
sixty-four    are    against    the    measure, 
and     twenty-eight     counties     out     of 
thirty-two  have  petitioned  against  it, 
this    is    such    abominable    corruption 
that  it  makes  our  Parliamentary  sanc- 
tion worse  than  ridiculous." 

In  January,  1799,  when  the  proposal 
of  a  Union  was  rejected  by  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  the  Government 
actually  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  the 
wishes  of  the  country  being  considered 
in  the  matter.  A  few  days  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Union,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, as  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Irish  Government  and  the 


British  Cabinet,  ¥rrote  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh:    "It   seems   as    if   the   cry    of 
Dublin  had  carried  away  many  gen- 
tlemen whose  interests  in  all  respects 
must  be  benefited  by  a  Union,  and  I 
have  seen  with  some  surprise,  as  well 
as  with  real  concern,  a  deference  ex- 
pressed  for   the   opinion   of   constitu- 
ents which  I  conceive  to  have  been  as 
unnecessary  as  it  is  entirely  unconsti- 
tutionaL"     Lord  Comwallis,  in  a  let- 
ter written  in  the  same  year,  shows 
clearly  that  not  merely  the  people  at 
large,  but  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  itself  were  opposed  to  the 
measure.     'The  clamor  out   of  doors 
is  chiefly  to  be  apprehended   as  fur- 
nishing the  Members  with  a  plausible 
pretext  for  acting  in  conformity  with 
their  own  private  feelings.*' 

In  order  to  understand  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  which  showed  itself  proof 
against  corruption  in  1799  by  rejecting 
the  Union  proposal,  passed  the  Union 
in  the  following  year,  the  constitution 
of  that  House  must  be  understood.  It 
consisted   of  three  hundred  Members. 
Of  these  the  Members  for  the  Coun- 
ties,   numbering    sixty-four,    and    the 
Members   for   twelve  Cities  and   Bor- 
oughs,   returning   each   two    Members, 
were  elected  by  a  semblance  of  popu- 
lar    choice.     There    were    thus     only 
eighty-eight    Members   of   that   House 
chosen  by  popular  vote;  the  remaining 
two   hundred   and   twelve   were   nomi- 
nated by  the     patrons  of  nomination 
boroughs  or  returned  by  an  influence 
equivalent    to    nomination.      In    1800 
the  Union  scheme  was  amended  by  a 
proposal    to    compensate    patrons    of 
nomination   boroughs   for   the   loss   of 
their     "property"     on     the     scale     of 
£7,500  for  eft  eh  seat  In  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  of  which  they  were  the 
"owners,"  while,  according  to  the  code 
of  honor  which  then  prevailed  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  tlie  Members  for 
nomination    boroughs    who    were    un- 
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willing  to  vote  as  their  patrons  di- 
rected considered  themselves  bound  to 
accept    nominal    offices    such    as    the 
Bscheatorship   of   Munster,  equivalent 
to   the    Stewardship   of   the   Chiltem 
Hundreds  in  England,  and  thus  vacate 
their  seats,  which  were  at  once  filled 
by   staunch    Unionists,    in    some    in- 
stances    by     WngUsh     and     Scotsmen 
wholly  unconnected  with  Ireland.    Be- 
tween the  close  of  the  former  session 
in   July,    17»9,    and    March,    1800,    no 
fewer  than  sixty-three  Members  out  of 
a  House  of  three  hundred  had  vacated 
their  seats  in  this  manner,  and  more 
than    a    fifth    of    the     whole    repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland  had  been  changed 
—Unionists  taking  the  place  of  anti- 
Unionists,   and    thus    the   Union    was 
carried.     "Here,"  said  Grattan,  'Is  a 
Parliament  made  by  the  Minister,  not 
the  people,  and  made  for  the  Union. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  op- 
position to  the  declared  sense  of  the 
country,   has  been  passed  a  measure 
imposing  on  the  people  a  new  consti- 
tution,  and  subverting  the   old  one.'* 
Mr.  Speaker  Foster,  the  last  Speaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  in  a 
speech    delivered    in    Ck>mmittee,    de- 
scribed the  account  of  this  transaction 
which  a  future  'liistorian"  who  "had 
not    our    means    of    knowledge"    was 
likely   to  give.      He  would   say  that 
when  the  scheme  was  first  proposed 
the  nation  revolted  against  it  and  Par- 
liament rejected  it,  but  the  Minister 
persevered,  that  "without  a  dissolution 
he  dianged  by  the  operation  of  the 
Place  Bill  a  great  part  of  the  House 
of  Ckmmions."     The  Government   not 
only  showed  no  desire  to  consult  the 
wishes    of   the   people;     but   it   even 
strenuously  labored  to  separate  their 
representatives    from    their    influence. 
rrhe    Union,"    writes   Lecky,    "which 
swept  away  a  Parliament  which  had 
existed  for  centuries  was  carried  with- 
out a   dissolution,  without  ai^  refer- 
«iioe  to  tbe  voloe  of  the  people."    It  is 


a     memorable     fact,     indicating     the 
power  of  the  Tory  reaction  which  fol- 
lowed   the    French    Revolution,    that 
when  Irish  Liberals  and  English  Whig 
statesmen   urged   that    a   question   of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  brought  before 
the  nation  by  a  dissolution  their  doc- 
trine was  again  and  again  denounced 
as    the    most    palpable    and    flagrant 
Jacobinism.     In   the   Irish   House   of 
Commons,  on  March  13th,  1800,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  by  Sir  John  Pamell  for 
an  Address  to  the  King,  asking  that  a 
new   Parliament   should   be   convoked 
before    any    fresh    arrangement    for 
Union  was  adopted.  Sir  Lawrence  Par- 
sons said  in  the  debate  on  this  motion 
that,   well  as   he   knew  the  immense 
influence  exercised  by  the  Crown  in 
the  choice  of  Members,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  issue  on  the  result  of  an 
election.     The   Government   succeeded 
in  defeating  the  motion  by  one  hun- 
dred  and    fifty   to   one   hundred   and 
four.     In  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons the  Opposition  could  obtain  only 
thirty   votes  upon  a  motion   to  pray 
the  King  to  suspend  his  Ministers*  pro- 
ceedings  until   the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  should  be  obtained. 
The     late     Right     Honorable     John 
Thomas  Ball,  a  former  Member  in  the 
House  of  Commons   for  Dublin   Uni- 
versity in  the  Unionist  interest,  and 
subsequently  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, in  his  Irish  Legislative  Systems, 
written  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
maked  this  naive  reply  to  the  question. 
Should  there  have  been  a  dissolution 
of    the    Irish    Parliament    before    the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Union?    "There 
remains,"   he    writes,    "the    question, 
Ought  the  power  to  have  been  exer- 
cised without  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment so  as  to  enable  the  electors  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  proposed  en- 
actments?   To     lay    down     that     the 
House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  adopt 
any  new  measure  without  appealing  to 
the  electoral  body  *  wftifld  s^uce  its 
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position  to  that  of  a  congress  of  agents 
for  special  purposes  who  must  contin- 
ually take  the  direction  of  their  prin- 
cipals. But  on  the  present  occasion 
there  was  more  than  novelty  and  im- 
portance, there  was  also  a  great  change 
of  opinion  between  1799  and  1800.  The 
Members  of  Parliament  who,  in  the 
former  year  opposed  it  and  in  the  lat- 
ter voted  for  the  Union,  might  have 
been  elected  because  of  their  first  opin- 
ions. Of  these  topics  had  the  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Conmions  been 
such  as  to  render  it  representative  of 
the  people  it  would  have  been  dlfiSicult 
to  evade  the  force,  but  as  it  was,  the 
House  most  imperfectly  reflected  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  number  of  open  seats 
did  not  amount  to  half  the  number 
of  close  ones.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  upon  a  dissolution  the  bal- 
ance of  power  would  have  been  al- 
tered, for  in  the  boroughs  and  small 
constituencies  the  Ministers  had  gained 

The  OontemporaiT  Review. 


over  a  sufficient  number  of  proprietors 
and  persons  of  influence  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favor  of  their  views,  or  if  not 
what  was  deficient  could  have  be&t 
procured." 

A  dissolution  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment before  the  Union  would,  however, 
have  given  the  free  constituencies  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  measure.  Mr.  Lecky,  in 
the  last  volume  of  his  History  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  has 
answered  by  anticipation  the  question: 
Had  the  Irish  Parliament  a  mandate 
for  the  Union?  **The  measure,"  he 
writes,  **was  an  English  one,  intro- 
duced prematurely,  before  it  had  been 
demanded  by  any  section  of  Irish  opin- 
ion, carried  without  a  dissolution  and 
by  gross  corruption  in  opposition  ta 
the  majority  of  the  free  constituencies 
and  to  the  great  preponderance  of  the 
unbribed  intellect  of  Ireland." 

J.  a.  Swift  MacNeill. 


THE  RAVENS. 


For  such  a  rising,  flourishing,  thor- 
oughly go-ahead  place  as  Mallington 
the  municipal  buildings  were  a  stand- 
ing disgrace.  They  were  old,  small, 
mean,  and  inconvenient.  They  had 
not  even  a  real  antiquity  to  recom- 
mend them.  The  town-hall  itself  had 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  Farmer 
George;  the  other  buildings  had  been 
added  from  time  to  time  as  the  growth 
of  the  population  made  such  additions 
absolutely  necessary,  and  very  little 
regard  had  been  paid  to  congruity. 

For  a  long  time  it  had  been  gener- 
ally recognized  that  this  prominent 
eyesore  must  be  removed  and  some- 
thing put  in  its  place  that  should  be 
worthy  of  the  town;  but  as  soon  as 
any  deflpite  plan  was  brought  for- 
ward, a  joe^^t  .'^om  of  controversy 


raged.  The  scale  of  the  new  build- 
ings, the  cost,  the  style — all  these  mat- 
ters formed  the  subject  of  long  and 
often  acrimonious  debate,  so  that  for 
many  years  after  the  project  was  first 
mooted  nothing  came  of  it  except 
words  and  a  fierce  quarrel  between  two 
parties  on  the  town  council — ^the  econ- 
omists, headed  by  the  mayor.  Sir 
William  Gross,  and  the  men  of  taste, 
whose  leader  was  himself  a  local 
architect,  John  Raven  by  name.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Raven  was  deplorably 
hot-tempered,  and  his  reputation  had 
become  clouded  in  his  later  years, 
while  his  opponents  openly,  but  un- 
fairly, declared  that  his  zeal  for  a  new 
town-hall  was  really  prompted  by  hi» 
desire  to  secure  the  job.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  death  of  both  the  pro- 
tagonists that  the  quarrel  was  patched 
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up  and — a  deceit  interval  having 
passed — a  new  scheme  was  elaborated, 
which  was  supported  with  something 
like  unanimity.  By  this  time  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  Mallington  had  re- 
moved the  fears  and  scruples  of  the 
more  rigorous  economists,  and  it  was 
g^ierally  felt  that  a  handsome  build- 
ing would  be  not  only  an  ornament 
to  the  town,  but  a  good  investment  as 
welL  A  sum  of  £40,000  was  fixed  as 
the  maximum  expenditure,  and  it  was 
further  decided  to  invite  at  least  six 
architects  to  send  in  competing  de- 
signs. A  heavy  fee  conmianded  the 
services  of  Sir  Summers  Lyle  as  as- 
sessor and  adviser  to  the  corporation, 
and  one  of  his  duties  was  to  select 
the  architects  who  should  be  asked  to 
compete. 

n. 

Paul  Vallance  was  the  only  son  of 
a  country  doctor,  a  shrewd,  competent 
man  who  was  hard-headed  without  be- 
ing hard-hearted.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  had  lived  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  had  built  up  an  excellent 
practice  which  he  looked  upon  as  his 
son's  natural  Inheritance.  It  was  a 
great  disappointment  when  he  found 
that  his  boy's  tastes  ran  along  quite 
different  lines.  At  school  the  lad  shone 
neither  in  classics  nor  in  mathematics. 
As  for  natural  science,  it  excited  in 
him  not  the  slightest  interest.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  hardly  ever  with- 
out a  pencil  in  his  fingers,  and  he  won 
the  drawing  prizes  with  a  monotonous 
regularity.  Old  buildings  and  an- 
cient brasses  were  his  favorite  hob- 
bies, and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  drsL^ 
him  past  a  fine  building.  Dr.  Vallance 
remembered  that  his  wife's  grand- 
father had  been  an  R.A.,  and  with  a 
sigh  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
kick  against  the  pricks.  So  Paul  came 
up  to  London,  entered  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  Burden  &  Cramp,  and  soon 
made  his  way  Into  the  Academy 
schools,    where  he   spent  j^^t   of  his 


evenings.  His  success  showed  that  no 
mistake  had  been  made.  At  the  enA 
of  his  three  years'  pupillage  he  was 
very  nearly  if  not  quite  the  best 
draughtsman  in  the  ofllce,  and  at  the 
Academy  he  won  a  travelling  scholar* 
ship. 

He  came  back,  a  fine  handsome 
young  man,  with  sketch-books  andl 
portfolios  that  bore  witness  to  his  in- 
dustry as  well  as  to  his  talents,  and 
smoothed  his  way  into  a  first-class 
ofiice  as  an  improver.  When  he  had 
been  there  nearly  three  years  he  re- 
ceived, to  his  astonishment,  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  his  principaL  Mr. 
Ashton's  ordinary  manner  was  so 
frigid  and  reserved  that  such  a  sudden 
advance  seemed  almost  unintelligible. 
He  went,  however,  and  found  that  in 
his  own  bachelor's  flat  the  distin- 
guished architect  was  another  man — 
genial,  humorous,  and  cordial.  Over 
their  cigars  he  disclosed  the  reason  for 
the  Invitation. 

"I  daresay,  Vallance,"  he  began  ab- 
ruptly, ''you've  been  astonished  at  my 
asking  you  like  this.  At  business  I'm 
rather  an  effigy.  I  don't  know  exactly 
how  it  is,  myself— habit,  I  suppose.  As 
soon  as  I  leave  Bloomsbury  I  begin  to 
thaw.  Down  there  I  suppose  I  should 
find  it  difficult  to  tell  you  that  I've 
been  very  pleased  with  your  work 
ever  since  you  came  to  me.  In  fact 
I've  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  you.  Well 
now,  a  day  or  two  ago  I  had  a  letter 
from  your  father.  He  tells  me  that 
he's  written  on  his  own,  without  say- 
ing anything  to  you  about  it;  and  if 
he  hadn't  told  me,  I  should  have  known 
it  was  so  by  your  ingenuous  face.  He 
puts  it  very  nicely,  but  the  gist  of  it 
is — do  I  think  there  would  be  any 
chance  for  you  to  buy  yourself  Into  a 
decent  partnership?  I've  told  him 
that  I  think  there  would — at  a  price 
— but  that  I'd  have  a  talk  with  you 
myself.  Now  I'm  going  to  be  per- 
fectly frank.     There's  no  one  to  fol- 
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low  me  here,  and  I  could  do  with  a 
partner  myself.  But,  as  you  know, 
I'm  a  particular  man.  You're  a  splen- 
did draughtsman  and  you're  capital  at 
detail,  but  that  isn't  alL  I'd  like  to 
see  you  tackle  a  biggish  thing  for 
yourself.  Curiously  enough,  there's  a 
chance  Just  come  my  way,  and  yours, 
too,  I  think,  if  you  like  to  take  it  I 
don't  know  whether  you've  ever  been 
to  Mallington.  They're  putting  up 
some  new  municipal  buildings — ^not 
before  they  want  them.  It's  a  forty- 
thousand  job.  I've  got  a  sort  of  con- 
nection with  the  place,  because  my 
first  billet  was  with  a  Mallington  man 
—old  John  Raven.  A  rare  good  man 
he  was  too,  if  only  he  could  have  kept 
his  temper,  and  his  hands  off  the  bot- 
tle. There's  a  big  church  of  his  at 
Stenton  that's  simply  wonderful  for 
the  time  when  he  did  it  And  some 
of  hlB  country-houses  are  pretty  well 
perfect  of  their  kind.  He'd  big  ideas, 
too,  if  he'd  had  a  chance  and  a  stiffer 
backbone.  Well,  they  seem  to  have 
remembered  me,  and  they've  asked  me, 
through  Lyle,  to  compete.  It  isn't  my 
sort  of  thing,  and  I  don't  care  much 
about  competitions;  but  if  you  like, 
I'll  try  to  pass  on  the  invitation  to 
you — I  think  Lyle  will  do  it  for  me. 
Then  you  can  take  your  holiday  down 
there  at  once,  and  have  a  good  look 
round — ^there's  a  lot  in  that  Of  course 
you'll  have  some  tartars  against  you, 
but  it'll  be  a  rare  chance  to  show  your 
mettle.  And  I'll  say  this:  if  you  pull 
it  off,  I'll  offer  you  a  partnership — of 
sorts,  of  course — without  a  penny  out 
of  your  father's  pocket  There,  that's 
the  offer — ^no,  you  needn't  say  'Thank 
you.'  It's  only  an  intelligent  selfish- 
ness, and  besides,  you  mayn't  puil  it 
off,  you  know." 

^If  I  were  to,  it  would  only  be  by 
picking  your  brains,"  said  PauL 

'1  don't  care  whose  brains  you  pick 
as  long  as  you  pull  it  off,"  answered 
the  other;    "the  offer  stands." 


III. 

Mallington  was  big  enough  and  pros- 
perous enough  to  boast  of  a  Metropole, 
and  the  Metropole  was  very  proud  of 
its  chef.  But,  though  the  tariff  was 
really,  as  the  advertisement  said, 
••strictly  moderate,"  Paul  Vallance 
realized  in  twenty-four  hours  that  the 
big  showy  hotel  was  about  the  last 
place  for  a  man  on  his  errand.  What 
he  wanted  was  a  quiet  little  lodging 
where  he  could  think  and  plan  with- 
out disturbance  or  distraction.  As  it 
happened,  his  father  had  been  able  to 
give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
vicar  of  one  of  the  churches.  It  oc- 
curred to  the  young  man  that  a  clergy- 
man would  be  very  Ukely  to  know  of 
such  a  lodging  as  he  required.  Accord- 
ingly, he  presented  his  letter  and  asked 
the  question. 

Mr.  Stoneham  opened  a  drawer  and 
took  out  a  small  notebook. 

"It's  a  question  I'm  often  asked," 
he  said — "so  often,  that  I  keep  a  little 
list  Yes;  here  we  are.  Mrs.  Arnold, 
Mrs.  Clowson — they  are  both  biggish 
houses — ^Mrs.  Douglas — that's  a  board- 
ing-house." 

"I'd  rather  go  to '  a  small  house 
if  it  is  reasonably  comfortable.  I 
would  prefer  to  be  the  only 
lodger." 

"Why  then,  here's  just  the  thing- 
stupid  of  me  not  to  have  thought  of 
it  at  once.  Mrs.  Baxter.  She's  a 
widow  in  reduced  circumstances; 
quite  a  lady,  but  her  husband  died 
soon  after  she  was  married,  and  left 
her  with  a  child  to  bring  up  and  not 
too  well  provided  for.  It's  a  nice  lit- 
tle house,  and  I'm  sure  you'd  be  com- 
fortable." 

So  Paul  wrote  down  the  address,  and 
went  at  once  to  investigate. 

"I  hope  the  baby  isn't  a  screamer," 
he  said  to  himself. 

He  was  very  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance and  position  of  The  Gables 
It  was  a  pretty  little  red-brick  house 
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with  a  tiled  roof,  standing  In  a  beantl- 
folly  kept  garden,  and,  though  some 
distance  away,  commanding  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  doomed  municipal 
buildings.  B£rs.  Baxter  was  a  pale, 
thin  woman,  with  an  air  and  appear- 
ance of  refinement  that  was  borne  out 
by  her  manner  of  speaking.  The  rooms 
were  pleasant  and  everything  was 
beautifully  dean ;  even  the  small  serv- 
ant who  opened  the  door  was  a  pat- 
tern of  neatness.  In  five  minutes  the 
bargain  was  struck. 

"I*m  rather  a  light  sleeper,"  he  said, 
as  she  showed  him  out:  "does  the 
baby  cry  much?" 

**The  baby!  What  baby?"  she 
asked,  evidently  in  great  astonish- 
ment. 

"I — I  understood  you  had  one,"  he 
stammered. 

"I  have  only  one  child,"  she  an- 
swered, "and  she  is  just  twenty." 

IV. 

Paul  was  naturally  energetic,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  settled  at  The 
Gables  he  fell  to  with  amazing  indus- 
try and  zest  Besides  the  data  with 
which  he,  in  common  with  the  other 
competitors,  had  been  supplied,  he 
took  measurements,  examined  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  old  buildings,  con- 
sidered in  detail  the  surroundings,  and 
then  began  to  plan  for  himself,  and 
to  make  rough  sketches.  The  French 
windows  of  his  sitting-room  opened  in- 
to the  garden,  and  when  Mrs.  Baxter 
suggested  that  he  would  find  it  pleas- 
anter  to  work  out  of  doors  in  the 
shade,  he  tried  the  experiment,  and 
found  it  such  a  success  that  he  often 
repeated  it. 

It  was  his  landlady's  custom  to 
present  herself,  each  morning,  imme- 
diately after  breakf^t,  for  a  discus- 
sion as  to  the  day's  meals.  On  the 
third  morning— it  was  a  Saturday — 
after  the  discussion  was  finished,  she 
said, 


"I  am  going  away  till  Monday,  but 
my  daughter  will  see  to  everything  for 
you." 

By  this  time  they  were  on  friendly 
terms,  and  she  added,  with  a  smile, 
**my  baby,  you  know." 
He  laughed. 

"That  wa€  a  ridiculous  mistake  of 
mine!"  he  said. 

He  repeated  the  remark  to  himself 
the  next  morning  and  with  added  em- 
phasis, when  the  door  opened,  after 
breakfast,  and  the  baby  appeared.  She 
was  a  tall  girl,  dark  like  her  mother, 
but  with  a  deUcacy  of  feature  and 
a  vivacity  of  expression  that  were  all 
her  own. 

Instinctively  Paul  stood  up,  and 
then  was  vexed  with  himself  as  he 
remembered  that  he  had  always  re- 
mained seated  when  her  mother  visited 
him. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Vallance,"  the 
girl  said.  His  sensitive  ear  noticed 
with  pleasure  a  singularly  musical 
voice.  "I  think  you  told  mother  that 
you  would  have  the  cold  beef  for  din- 
ner. Something  dreadful  has  hap- 
pened. It's  gone  naughty  during  the 
night  I  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  it  might  turn,  when  it  was  so 
thundery  last  night.  Then  I  could 
have  got  something  else  in.  I  am  so 
sorry.  Do  you  think  you  could  put  up 
with  an  omelette  and  a  salad?  The 
sweets  will  be  all  right,  of  course." 

She  looked  so  distressed  that  Paul 
felt  ashamed — of  what  he  hardly 
knew. 

"There's  nothing  I  like  better  than 
an  omelette,"  he  answered  her,  "but 
I've  often  made  a  good  dinner  on 
bread  and  cheese." 

She  came  in  again  after  tea. 

"Could  you  put  up  with  another 
omelette — a  different  kind — for  sup- 
per?" she  asked. 

If  it's  anything  like  the  first  one,  I 
shall  be  in  clover,"  he  answered. 

After   supper   he   sat  in   semi-dark- 
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ness  by  Uie  open  window,  busy  with 
thoughts  of  the  great  design  he  as  yet 
could  only  see  in  parts,  not  as  a  per- 
fect whole.  Ck>mmanding  as  it  was  in 
position,  the  site  was  in  some  respects 
very  awkward.  If  he  used  almost  the 
whole  of  it,  as  he  seemed  bound  to  do, 
in  order  to  secure  the  required  accom- 
modation, he  could  not  see  how  to 
secure  the  balance  and  harmony  of 
design  without  which  he  would  only 
be  repeating  the  old  failure.  As  he 
leaned  back,  absorbed  in  the  problem, 
the  piano  in  the  next  room  struck  up. 
The  windows  of  that  room,  too,  led  in- 
to the  garden,  but  now  they  were 
closed.  He  wished  they  were  open,  for 
he  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
though  with  no  great  knowledge  or 
executiTe  ability.  But  he  knew  in  a 
moment  that  the  player  was  a  real 
musician,  and  he  guessed  that  it  was 
Beethoven  who  was  speaking.  As  he 
listened,  the  music  seemed  in  some 
strange  fashion  to  enter  into  his 
thoughts — sound  translated  into  form. 
All  his  difficulties  vanished.  It  was  as 
though  the  slaves  of  the  lamp  in 
myriads  were  toiling  for  him  and  rear- 
ing under  his  eyes  vast  buildings  ^ch 
more  magnificent  than  its  predecessor. 
Nay,  there  was  no  hint  of  toil.  It  was 
rather  as  if  the  mighty  structures  rose, 
full-grown,  from  magic  seed.  Then 
suddenly  the  music  stopped,  and  all 
the  aery  palaces  vanished  into  dark- 


The  next  day,  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, Paul  asked  Mrs.  Baxter  whether 
her  daughter  were  musicaL 

"Why,  yes,"  she  answered,  as  though 
the  fact  were  notorious.  "She's  been 
working  at  it  since  she  left  schooL 
She  got  her  L.R.A.M.  last  year,  and 
she's  beginning  to  get  a  connection  as 
a  teacher." 

"I  wonder  whether  she'd  play  again 
sometimes  in  the  evening.  Last  night 
it  seemed  to  put  new  life  into  me 
when  I  was  worrying  over  my  plans." 


"Of  course  she  will,"  answered  Mrs. 
Baxter.     "To-night,  if  you  like." 

And  Paul  intimated  that  he  would 
like  it — ^very  much  indeed. 

V. 

Three  days  afterwards — on  Thurs- 
day evening  about  nine  o'clock,  to  be 
precise — ^Paul  Vallance  and  Cecily 
Baxter  were  engaged  to  be  married. 

It  was  hasty,  no  doubt,  and  terribly 
rash;  Paul  himself  was  ready  to  ad- 
mit it  But  then  the  young  man  was 
undoubtedly  impulsive,  and  Love  is  a 
sad  tyrant  As  for  the  young  lady, 
she,  too,  must  have  been  impulsive; 
indeed,  as  far  as  prudence  and  com- 
monsense  are  concerned,  there  was 
nothing  to  choose  between  them.  B£rs. 
Baxter  was  outwardly  perturbed,  al- 
most to  tears,  but  in  her  heart  she 
was  conscious  of  a  rebellious  joy.  She 
had  liked  the  young  man  from  the 
very  first.  He  was  a  gentleman,  and 
she  felt  sure  he  was  clever.  Her  jmin- 
ful  experience  of  genteel  poverty  had 
made  her  eager  that  her  daughter 
should  be  free  from  fear  of  quarter- 
day  and  the  dread  of  the  tradesman's 
bilL  Her  own  father  had  been  an 
architect,  and  it  seemed  to  her  dis- 
tinctly providential  that  a  young 
architect  should  have  fallen  in  love 
with  Cecily.  But  she  felt  the  call  of 
nohleaae  oblige,  and  she  insisted  that 
the  young  man  should  take  his  father 
and  mother  into  his  confidence  at 
once. 

"There  must  be  no  concealment  of 
any  kind,"  she  declared,  "and  you 
must  tell  them  that  unless  they  give 
their  consent  I  shall  never  give  mine." 

To  this  ultimatum  Cecily  also  sub- 
scribed, so  that  Paul  was  left  with  no 
alternative,  if  the  engagement  were  to 
stand.  The  very  next  day  he  went  to 
Shrewsbury  and  told  his  news. 

He  fully  expected  astonishment,  dis- 
may, and  opposition,  and  he  found  all 
the    three.     But    he   was,    and    knew 
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himself  to  be,  a  great  favorite,  and  he 
stuck  manfolly  to  his  guns. 

"Is  she  a  lady,  my  dear  boy?"  asked 
Mrs.  Vallance.  "Her  mother  lets 
lodgings.  You  can't  wonder  at  our 
feeling  anxious." 

"No,"  he  answered,  "I  don't  But 
you  needn't  worry  about  that  Cecily's 
father  was  a  solicitor,  and  her  grand- 
father was  an  architect  The  father 
died  when  Cecily  was  quite  a  child 
and  naturally  he  hadn't  had  time  to 
make  a  fortune.  Mr.  Stoneham  told 
me  that;  father  can  write  and  ask 
him." 

Then  the  conversation  turned  to 
ways  and  means. 

"You'd  be  handicapping  yourself  ter- 
ribly," said  his  father.  "You  know 
what  you're  making  now,  and  I'm 
afraid  youll  find  it  very  uphill  work 
for  a  long  time." 

"Not  if  I  pull  off  this  Mallington 
job,"  said  Paul  boldly;  "you  know 
what  Ashton  has  said." 

"Yes,  but  the  'if  is  a  big  one,"  an- 
swered his  father.  "I  don't  know 
much  about  architecture,  but  I'm  sure 
a  competition  like  that  takes  a  lot  of 
winning." 

Paul  took  up  a  photograph  he  had 
laid  on  the  table. 

"I've  won  this,"  he  said  stoutly,  "and 
I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  win  thaV 

Dr.  Vallance  looked  over  his  son*s 
shoulder.     ^ 

"It's  a  fine  face,"  he  admitted,  "and 
it  looks  a  good  one.  If  it's  a  decent 
likeness,  there's  some  excuse  for  you." 

"It  doesn't  half  do  her  justice !"  the 
lover  cried.  "If  you  were  to  see  her, 
you'd  say  there  was  no  need  for  ex- 
cuses." 

After  this,  the  end  soon  came.  If 
Mr.  Stoneham's  reply  were  satisfac- 
tory, and  if  Paul  won  the  competition, 
the  new  daughter  would  be  welcomed. 
That  was  the  final  understanding. 

The  young  man  waited  till  the 
vicar's  letter  swept  away  the  first  of 


the  "ifs,"  and  then  hurried  back  to 
Mallington  to  make  an  end  of  the 
second. 

VI. 

Paul  returned  to  The  Gables  in  high 
spirits.  The  artistic  temperament  was 
his,  with  the  quick  ebb  and  flow  of 
exaltation  and  depression.  Fresh  from 
what  he  looked  upon  as  one  great  vic- 
tory, his  hopes  of  igiother  almost 
amounted  to  a  feeling  of  certainty.  Of 
itself,  the  prize  was  a  splendid  one, 
but  now  that  it  would  bring  vrith  it 
Cecily  and  a  partnership,  he  simply 
tnu9t  win  it  Within  an  hour  of  his 
return  he  had  his  drawing-board  out 
and  was  hard  at  work.  He  had  an 
idea  at  last  for  the  general  design,  and 
he  was  eager  to  see  it  in  black  and 
white.  He  took  his  meals  now  with 
Mrs.  Baxter  and  Cecily,  and  when  he 
went  in  to  supper  he  showed  them  the 
first  rough  sketch.  He  was  pleased 
with  it  himself,  and  they  were  enthusi- 
astic. 

"It  does  bring  back  old  times,"  said 
Mrs.  Baxter,  "I  can  remember  so  well 
my  poor  father — ^the  way  he  used  to 
pull  out  an  envelope  or  a  scrap  of 
paper  and  make  little  sketches  on  them 
as  he  sat  at  dinner — I've  seen  him  do 
it  on  the  edge  of  the  newspaper. 
Lovely  little  things  they  were,  some  of 
them." 

"Mr.  Paul  ought  to  see  some  of 
grandfather's  buildings,"  said  Cecily. 
There  had  been  a  controversy  over  the 
name.  The  young  man  had  declared 
that  he  would  only  answer  to  "Paul"; 
Mrs.  Baxter  had  suggested  that  for 
the  present  "Mr.  Vallance"  was  the 
proper  form.  Finally  they  had  com- 
promised on  "Mr.  Paul." 

"Yes,  I  should  like  to,  very  much," 
he  said,  but  without  any  great 
zest. 

"There's  the  church  at  Stenton,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Baxter— "that's  been  very 
much  admired." 

"Stenton!"   exclaimed  Paul,   waking 
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up  at  once  to  keen  interest.  "Why, 
Mr.  Ashton  was  telling  me  about  that. 
You  don't  mean  to  say  your  father  was 
John  Raven?" 

"Yes,  of  course  he  was,"  she  an- 
swered;   "I  thought  I  told  you." 

"You  said  he  was  an  architect,  but 
I'd  no  idea  it  was  he.  Mr.  Ashton 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  Where  is  Sten- 
ton?" 

"It's  the  next  station,  or  you  can 
walk  out  to  it  along  the  London  Road," 
answered  Cecily. 

"You  must  take  me  there — ^to-mor- 
row," said  Paul.  "I  daren't  go  back 
to  the  office  without  having  seen  it" 

After  Mr.  Ashton's  praise,  Paul  ex- 
pected a  fine  building,  but  the  church 
tar  surpassed  his  expectation.  It  was 
noble  in  conception  and  beautiful  in 
detail;  just  a  little  too  florid  in  orna- 
ment, he  thought,  but  that  was  really 
the  only  criticism  to  suggest  itself. 

"Your  grandfather  was  a  big  man," 
he  said  to  Cecily,  and  when  they 
reached  home  he  delighted  her  mother 
by  his  enthusiastic  praise. 

"There  are  some  of  his  drawings  put 
away  upstairs,"  she  said;  "I  must  get 
them  out  some  day  for  you  to  look  at." 

"Oh  yes,  please  do,"  he  answered, 
but  next  day  Mrs.  Baxter  announced 
that  she  couldn't  find  them. 

"They'll  turn  up  at  the  spring  clean- 
ing," said  Cecily.  "That's  when  the 
sea  gives  up  its  dead." 

VII. 

Young  love  and  hard  work  do  not 
always  run  comfortably  together  in 
harness,  and  when  Paul  Vallance  went 
up  to  town  he  took  with  him  the  rough 
sketch,  a  number  of  small  detail  draw- 
ings, and  nothing  else.  Curiously 
enough,  the  sketch,  with  which  he  had 
been  so  pleased  at  first,  had  already 
lost  most  of  its  charm.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  trouble  him.  "When  I'm 
alone,"  he  told  himself,  "and  can  con- 
centrate my  thoughts  on  the  problem, 


I    shall    soon   get    the    hang    of    the 
thing." 

To  his  intense  disgust,  this  was  just 
what  he  failed  to  do.  The  more  he 
looked  at  the  sketch,  the  less  he  liked 
it.  It  was  stiff,  formal,  slavishly 
symmetrical;  worst  of  all,  it  was  am- 
ateurish. He  was  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised when  Mr.  Ashton  shook  his 
head. 

"I  can  see  what  you  were  trying 
for,"  said  the  great  man,  "but  you 
haven't  caught  it,  have  you?  You 
must  try  again,  and  on  a  different  tack, 
too." 

He  did  try,  on  a  great  many 
tacks,  but  each  new  departure 
only  left  him  a  little  more  dissatisfied 
and  discouraged,  and  all  the  time  the 
weeks  were  running  out,  and  the  day 
for  sending  in  the  sketch  drawings 
was  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  It  was 
really  rather  wonderful  that  he  kept 
depression  at  bay  as  well  as  he  did. 
Perhaps  the  credit  was  partly  due  to 
certain  letters  that  arrived  at  frequent 
intervals,  always  with  the  Mallington 
postmark.  But  there  came  a  day  when 
even  these  could  not  sustain  him,  when 
the  worry  and  the  disappointment  and 
the  apprehension  of  failure  made  him 
a  rather  pitiable  object. 

"Look  here,  Vallance,"  said  Mr.  Ash- 
ton, one  Thursday  afternoon,  "this 
won't  do  at  alL  You  look  like  a  con- 
sumptive gargoyle.  Go  down  into  the 
country  to-morrow,  and  suck  in  fresh 
air  for  the  week-end.  Perhaps  it  will 
bring  some  new  ideas  with  it" 

So,  nothing  loth,  Paul  wrote  a  hasty 
line  to  say  he  would  be  at  Mal- 
lington in  time  for  supper  on  Friday. 

Both  Cecily  and  her  mother  were 
shocked  at  his  appearance,  but,  with 
great  discretion,  they  said  as  little  as 
possible  about  it,  and  were  resolutely 
cheerful  at  supper. 

"By  the  bye,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter  to 
Paul,  as  they  rose  from  the  meal,*  "I 
came  across  that  old  portfolio  of  my 
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father's  drawings  the  other  day.  The 
dust  has  got  inside  and  spoilt  the  look 
of  some  of  them,  but  you  may  find 
something  to  interest  you.  They're  in 
your  bedroom,  but  I  wouldn't  open  it 
to-night.  The  sooner  you're  in  bed, 
the  better,  you  know.  That's  country 
law." 

"AU  right,"  said  Paul,  "but  may  I 
have  a  cigarette  in  the  garden  before 
I  go  to  prison?" 

"Just  one,"  said  Cecily,  "and  I'll 
come  out  to  see  that  it  is  only  one." 

There,  in  the  quiet  and  darkness  of 
the  garden,  he  told  her  his  trouble. 

"It's  no  good,  Cis,"  he  said,  "I 
haven't  got  the  ghost  of  a  chance— 
Ashton  told  me  as  much  when  he  saw 
that  beastly  sketch.  I  think  the  stake's 
too  big— ^he  thought  of  it  unnerves 
me.  My  detail's  all  right— Ashton  him- 
self said  some  of  it  was  fine,  and  he's 
the  shyest  praiser  you  ever  heard.  It's 
the  composition,  the  grouping,  the 
thing  as  a  whole,  that  beats  me. 
When  I  hear  you  play  it  seems  to  come 
to  me,  and  when  you  stop  it's  gone. 
It's  my  first  big  thing,"  he  added,  as 
if  in  excuse,  "and  I  suppose  it's  a  lit- 
tle too  big.  But  what  a  price  to  pay 
for  failure." 

And  he  groaned. 

"I  don't  believe  in  failure,"  she  an- 
swered. "Mr.  Ashton  isn't  infalUble. 
Ill  play  to  you  to-morrow  till  the  new 
idea  comes,  and  I  won't  stop  till  you've 
got  it  safe  in  black  and  white.  And 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst — well, 
we're  young  enough  to  wait  till  you're 
old  enough  to  win." 

•^e'll  have  one  more  bid  for  it,"  he 
said,  trying  hard  to  light  his  courage 
at  her  torch;  but  his  voice  betrayed 
him. 

VIIL 

For  once  the  country  law  com- 
mended itself  to  him.  Within  a  very 
few  minutes  his  light  was  out  and  his 
head  on  the  pillow.  But  sleep  he  could 
not    The  sight  of  Cecily  had  only  re- 


minded him  of  all  that  depended  on 
this  competition  in  which  he  was 
doomed  to  faiL  Then  his  sketches  and 
designs,  the  poor  awkward,  discon- 
nected, unhappy-looking  things,  up- 
reared  themselves  before  his  eyes. 
What  would  Street  have  made  of  that 
site,  or  Ashton,  or  Waterhouse  in  his 
happier  moments! 

"Oh,  confound  it  all!"  he  cried,  and 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  lighted  the 
candle,  to  consult  his  watch.  It  was 
close  upon  midnight,  so  he  had  been 
tossing  about  for  nearly  an  hour  and 
a-half,  and  now  he  felt  hopelessly  and 
glaringly  wide  awake.  He  pounced  on 
a  book  which  lay  under  his  candle- 
stick, but  it  proved  to  be  an  accotmt 
of  the  Thermal  Waters  of  Bath,  and 
he  dropped  it  in  disgust.  Then  he 
caught  sight  of  a  big  old  portfolio 
propped  up  against  the  dressing-table. 

•*The  drawings!"  he  exclaimed  joy- 
fully. "I  hope  he's  got  that  church 
at  Stenton  there." 

Sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  he 
poised  the  candle  on  the  pillow,  opened 
the  portfolio,  and  spread  out  the  draw- 
ings one  by  one.  The  draughtsman- 
ship was  nothing  out  of  the  way,  but 
many  of  the  slighter  drawings  were 
full  of  interest,  and  some  little  rough 
plans  and  sketches  for  a  proposed 
Club  at  Manchester,  which  apparently 
had  never  been  erected,  he  found 
most  interesting  of  alL  At  the  bottom 
lay  a  brown-paper  parcel  tied  with  red 
tape  and  endorsed  **The  Mallington 
Squabble."  First  came  copies  of  local 
newspapers,  brown  and  creased,  with 
long  letters  blue-pencilled  down  their 
margins — letters,  most  of  them,  signed 
by  "Yours  &c.  John  Raven," 
vehemently  and  often  angrily  urging 
the  expenditure  of  a  "reasonably" 
large  sum  in  order  to  give  Mallington 
municipal  buildings  worthy  of  what  in 
twenty  years'  time  it  must  inevitably 
be.  Then  followed  some  MS.  letters, 
often    illegible,    from    "Your    obedient 
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servant,  Thomas  Gross,"  with  copies 
of  answering  and  intemperate  letters 
from  Raven  himself.  And,  last  of  all, 
in  a  big  envelope  were  three  Indian- 
ink  drawings.  Paul  took  them  out  and 
uttered  a  little  cry  of  astonishment 
and  admiration.  One  was  a  plan,  the 
others  were  front  and  rear  elevations 
of  a  building  on  the  well-known  site. 

**Good  Lord,  what  a  man!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  held  them  up  behind 
the  candle.  ''Ashton  himself  couldn't 
beat  that.  What  fools  the  others  must 
have  been.  Look  how  he's  used  that 
ugly  comer.  And  that  tower — ^the  very 
thing  I  wanted,  and  couldn't  place. 
And  yet" — ^he  peered  at  the  drawings 
eagerly — "I  know  I'm  a  presumptions 
ass — ^but  I  do  believe  my  porch  vrith 
the  colonnades  is  an  improvement 
there— Drat!" 

For  at  that  moment  the  candle,  or 
what  was  left  of  it,  gave  an  uneasy 
lurch  and  collapsed  into  darkness. 

After  a  long  and  dreamless  sleep, 
Paul  woke  up  to  hear  Cecily's  voice 
at  the  door. 

''Do  you  know  what  the  time  is?  It's 
just  struck  ten.  Your  hot  water's  as 
cold  as  the  sea." 

'Ten!"  he  shouted,  his  voice  like  a 
schoolboy's.  'That's  what  comes  of 
country  law.  I'll  be  down  in  no 
time." 

"It  was  those  drawings,"  he  ex- 
plained, as  the  ladies  watched  his  soli- 
tary meal.  "They're  simply  magnifi- 
cent. They've  given  me  the  best  les- 
son I've  ever  had.  May  I  use  it  for 
my  design?" 

"Of  course  you  may,"  said  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter ;  "the  more  you  use,  the  better  he'd 
be  pleased." 

Paul,  fresh  from  the  amenities  of 
Mr.  Raven's  correspondence,  had  his 
own  doubts  on  the  subject,  but  he  only 
expressed  his  gratitude. 

All  that  day  he  worked  furiously, 
and  when  his  sketch  elevation  was  fin- 
ished, he  took  out  again  the   Raven 


drawings  and  compared  them  vrith  his 
own. 

"He  showed  me  the  way,"  he  said 
to  himself  as  he  looked  at  them,  "but 
I  do  believe  I've  gone  a  little  farther 
up  the  road." 

7o  Cecily  he  was  equally  outspoken, 
as  he  said  good-bye  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

"When  the  parson  says  'Who  giveth 
this  woman  to  be  married  to  this  man?' 
I  shall  hear  Grandfather  Raven  shout- 
ing out  'Hang  it  all,  Fve  had  to !' " 

The  same  afternoon  he  showed  his 
sketch  to  Mr.  Ashton. 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  that  usually  un- 
demonstrative gentleman,  "you've  done 
it  this  time,  my  boy!  That's  the  best 
design  I've  seen  for  many  a  day.  I 
knew  you  wanted  a  day  or  two  off.  I 
don't  know  what  you've  been  doing  to 
yourself.  You  were  as  white  as  a 
sheet  and  as  lean  as  a  whipping-post. 
Now  you  look  quite  plump  and  rosy." 

Paul  took  out  the  portfolio  draw- 
ings and  pointed  to  the  name  in  the 
comer. 

"The  Ravens  have  been  feeding  me," 
he  said. 

IX. 

Three  months  later,  the  MaUinffion 
CHtardian  contained  the  following  par- 
agraph under  big  headlines. 

"THE  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 

COMMITTEB'S   DBCISI0I7. 
R0MAI7TI0  INCIDENT. 

"The  building  committee  of  the  town 
council,  after  considering  the  report  of 
Sir  Summers  Lyle,  have  unanimously 
selected  the  designs  sent  in  by  Mr. 
Paul  Vallance,  F.R.I.B.A.  Mr.  Vallance. 
who  is  quite  young,  has  had  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  student,  and  is  at 
present  in  the  offices  of  the  eminent 
architect,  Mr.  T.  A.  Ashton.  A  touch 
of  romance  is  imported  into  the  situa- 
tion by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Vallance  has 
just  become  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Miss  Cecily  Baxter,  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.   Baxter   of   The   Gables,    Chilton 
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Road.  Ififls  Baxter's  grandfather,  Mr. 
John  Baven,  will  be  rem^nbered  by 
some  of  our  older  readers  as  himself  a 
distinguished    architect    and    a    very 

Tte   OtcnhfU  MasuIm.. 


prominent  advocate  of  worthy  mnnld-' 
pal  buildings  for  the  boroogh.  We 
heartily  congratulate  Blr.  VaUance  on 
his  double  success." 

B.  Paul  Neuman. 


m  MEMORIAM: 
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JOHN   TENNIEL. 
Died  Febbuabt  25th,  1914. 


Now  he  whose  gallant  heart  so  lightly  bore 
So  long  the  burden  of  the  years'  Increase 
Passes  at  length  toward  the  silent  shore, 
From  peace  to  deeper  peace. 

And  we,  his  honored  comrades,  by  whose  side 
His  haunting  spirit  keeps  its  ancient  spell. 
We  bring  our  tribute,  woven  of  love  and  pride, 
And  say  a  last  farewelL 

Yet  not  farewell;   because  eternal  youth 

Still  crowns  the  craftsmanship  where  hand  and  eye 
Saw  and  interpreted  the  soul  of  Truth, 
Letting  the  rest  go  by. 

Thus  for  his  pictured  pageant,  gay  or  grave. 

He  seissed  and  fixed  the  moving  hour's  event. 
Maker  of  history  by  the  life  he  gave 
To  fact  with  fancy  blent 

So  lives  the  Artist  in  the  work  he  wrought; 

Yet  Nature  dowered  the  Bian  with  gifts  more  dear — 
A  chivalrous  true  knight  in  deed  and  thought. 
Without  reproach  or  fear. 

Oioen  Seaman, 


THE    HEARTLESSNESS    OP    PARLIAMENT. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Times: — ^I  am 
moved  to  speak  out  what  I  and,  I  am 
sore,  many  others  are  feeling.  We 
ai«  a  so-called  civilized  country;  we 
have  a  so-called  Christian  religion ;  we 
profess  humanity.  We  have  a  Parlia- 
ment of  dioeen  persons,  to  each  of 
whom  we  pay  £400  a  year,  so  that  we 
have  at  least  some  right  to  say:— 
^Tlease  do  our  business,  and  that 
quickly.''  And  yet  we  sit  and  suffer 
such  barbarities  and  mean  cruelties  to 
go  CO  amongst  us  as  must  dry  the 
heart  of  God.    I  dte  a  few  only  of  the 


abhorrent  things  done  daily,  daily 
left  undone;  done  and  left  undone, 
without  shadow  of  doubt,  against  the 
conscience  and  general  will  of  the  com- 
munity:— 

Sweating  of  women  workers. 

Insufficient  feeding  of  children. 

Employment  of  boys  on  woric  that  to 
all  intents  ruins  their  chances  in  after- 
life— as  mean  a  thing  as  can  well  be 
done. 

Foul  housing  of  those  who  have  as 
much  right  as  you  and  I  to  the  first 
decencies  of  Ufe. 

Oonsignment  of  paupers  (that  is  of 
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those  without  money  or  friends)  to 
lunatic  asylums  on  the  certiflcate  of 
one  doctor,  the  certiflcate  of  two  doc- 
tors being  essential  in  the  case  of  a 
person   who  has  money  or  friends. 

Export  of  horses  worn-out  in  work 
for  Englishmen — save  the  mark!  Ex- 
port that  for  a  few  pieces  of  blood- 
money  delivers  up  old  and  faithful 
servants  to  wretchedness. 

Mutilation  of  horses  by  docking,  so 
that  they  suffer,  offend  the  eye,  and 
are  defenceless  against  the  attacks  of 
flies  that  would  drive  men,  so  treated, 
crazy. 

Caging  of  wild  things,  especially 
wild  song-birds,  by  those  who  them- 
selves think  liberty  the  breath  of  life, 
the  Jewel  above  price. 

Slaughter  for  food  of  millions  of 
creatures  every  year  by  obsolete 
methods  that  none  but  the  interested 
defend. 

Importation  of  the  plumes  of  ruth- 
lessly slain  wild  birds,  mothers  with 
young  in  the  nest,  to  decorate  our 
gentlewomen. 

Such  as  these — shameful  barbarities 
done  to  helpless  creatures — we  suffer 
amongst  us  year  after  year.  They  are 
admitted  to  be  anathema ;  in  favor  of 
their  abolition  there  would  be  found 
at  any  moment  a  round  majority  of 
unfettered  Parliamentary  and  general 
opinion.    One  and  all  they  are  remova- 

Tbe  TiniM. 


ble,  and  many  of  them  by  small  ex- 
penditure of  Parliamentary  time,  pub- 
lic money,  and  expert  care.  Almost 
any  one  of  them  is  productive  of  more 
suffering  to  innocent  and  helpless 
creatures,  human  or  not,  and  probably 
of  more  secret  harm  to  our  spiritual 
life,  more  damage  to  human  nature, 
than,  for  example,  the  admission  or  re- 
jection of  Tariff  Reform,  the  Disestab- 
lishment or  preservation  of  the  Welsh 
Church,  I  would  almost  say  than  the 
granting  or  non-granting  of  Home 
Rule — questions  that  sop  up  ad  inflni- 
turn  the  energies,  the  interest,  the  time 
of  those  we  elect  and  pay  to  manage 
our  business.  And  I  say  it  is  rotten 
that,  for  mere  want  of  Parliamentary 
interest  and  time,  we  cannot  have  man- 
ifest and  stinking  sores  such  as  these 
treated  and  banished  once  for  all  from 
the  nation's  body.  I  say  it  is  rotten 
that  due  time  and  machinery  cannot 
be  found  to  deal  with  these  and  other 
barbarities  to  man  and  beast,  concern- 
ing which,  in  the  main,  no  real  contro- 
versy exists.  Rotten  that  their  re- 
moval should  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  ballot,  to  private  members'  Bills, 
liable  to  be  obstructed ;  or  to  the  ham- 
pered and  inadequate  efforts  of  socie- 
ties  unsupported  by  legislation. 

John  OaUworihy, 


OUR  PRESENT  DISCONTENTS. 


Mr.  Galsworthy's  passionate  letter  to 
the  "Times"  is  an  interesting  event 
and  an  interesting  symptom.  Of  the 
writers  of  our  time,  he  represents  more 
than  anybody  else  the  indignation  ex- 
cited by  the  wrongs,  as  Mr.  Wells  rep- 
resents the  indignation  excited  by  the 
inefficiency,  of  our  civilization.  Look- 
ing round  the  world  he  lives  in,  he 
sees  a  number  of  oppressions  and 
cruelties  about  which  there  is  practi- 
cally no  question.  It  is  admitted  that 
they  exist,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they 


are  curable.  Then  he  looks  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  sees  incessant  debate 
and  interminable  repetitions;  the  old 
party  attack  and  the  old  party  reply; 
month  after  month  of  weary  struggle, 
while  all  the  time  the  evils  that  seem 
to  him  so  ready  for  treatment  are  left 
to  grow  and  fester.  "All  the  time/'  as 
he  puts  it  in  his  eloquent  letter,  *'the 
fires  of  this  misery,  that  could,  most 
of  them,  so  easily  be  put  out,  are 
raging,  and  the  reek  thereof  \a  going 
up." 
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We  all  know  the  answers  that  spring 
to  the  lips  of  the  regular  politician.  Is 
it  a  small  thing,  he  will  say,  whether 
Ireland  is  governed  by  Ireland  or  by 
Bngland,  whether  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  its  own  master,  or  whether  it 
has  to  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  of  Lords?  The  fundamental  evil 
of  society,  he  will  go  on  to  say,  if  he 
is  a  Radical,  is  the  wrong  distribution 
of  wealth,  and  that  evil  defies  any 
remedy  but  those  remedies  that  are  re- 
garded as  the  violent  shaking  of  es- 
tablished institutions  and  vested  in- 
terests. Party  warfare  and  social 
progress  are  therefore  more  closely  re- 
lated than  they  may  appear.  Moreover, 
he  will  add,  we  must  not  forget  that 
something  has  been  done  amid  all 
these  distractions  for  some  of  the  par- 
ticular causes  Mr.  Galsworthy  pleads. 
The  House  of  Commons  that  spends  the 
time  of  the  nation  wrangling  over 
Welsh  Disestablishment,  has  put  the 
Trade  Boards  Act  on  the  Statute  Book. 
Party  politics,  however  arid  they  may 
seem  in  certain  lights,  are  not  all  ora- 
tory, strategy,  and  fighting  for  fight- 
ing's sake. 

All  this  is  true  and  very  proper,  but 
it  does  not,  we  think,  dispose  of  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  case.  The  measures  that 
have  occupied  the  time  of  Parliament 
during  the  last  three  years  seem  to  us, 
of  course,  highly  important  and  neces- 
sary. To  pass  the  Parliament  Act  and 
to  pass  Home  Rule  is  to  free  the  en- 
ergies of  reform  from  great  and  power- 
ful obstacles,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  struggle  for  so  important  an 
advance  should  be  protracted,  and  that 
every  foot  of  the  way  should  be  keenly 
and  bitterly  contested  by  a  party  that 
dreads  the  changes  of  the  future  even 
more  than  the  changes  of  to-day.  But 
great  and  valuable  as  are  these  re- 
forms, we  are  still  confronted  by  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  main  question,  which  is 
not  so  much.  Why  does  Parliament  do 
A  and   leave   B   undone?   but  rather, 
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Why  cannot  Parliament  00  arrange  its 
business  and  its  life  as  to  find  time 
and  scope  for  reforms  that  are  outside 
the  questions  of  Party?  "I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  can 
do  without  party,  but  I  do  see  and  I 
do  say  that  party  measures  absorb  too 
much  of  the  time  that  our  common  hu- 
manity demands  for  the  redress  of  cry- 
ing shames."  Put  in  this  form,  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  protest  is  an  appeal  for 
consideration  of  the  best  way  of  mak- 
ing Parliament  useful  and  efficient, 
and  it  is  an  appeal  that  represents  a 
large  and  important  body  of  opinion. 
The  feeling  that  breaks  out  in  his  let- 
ter is  in  the  air. 

If  anybody  looks  at  the  conditions 
of  Parliamentary  work  a  century  ago, 
and  compares  those  conditions  with  our 
own,  he  will  be  struck  by  one  great 
difference.  The  Government  of  the 
day  did  the  governing,  but  a  great  part 
of  the  legislation  was  done  by  private 
members.  Social  reform  of  the  kind 
Mr.  Galsworthy  has  in  view  has  been 
largely  the  work  of  private  members; 
Romilly,  Bennet,  Whitbread,  Wilber- 
force,  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sad- 
ler, Fielden,  Ashley,  are  names 
that  occur  to  the  mind  in  the  history 
of  the  reform  of  law  and  prisons,  or 
slavery,  black  and  white.  In  those 
days  private  members  had  time.  To- 
day, the  private  member  has  no  time. 
If  Ashley  were  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons now  he  would  be  powerless  un- 
less he  had  a  piece  of  luck  in  the  bal- 
lot and  great  luck  in  the  later  stages 
of  his  Bill.  Under  modem  conditions 
legislation  as  well  as  governing  is  the 
business  of  the  GovemmeDt  This 
change  means  in  part  that  social  re- 
form is  recognized  as  having  greater 
importance,  that  the  old  atmosphere 
of  fatalism  and  laisseg  faire  is  gone, 
and  that  we  look  more  and  more  to 
the  State  not  only  for  the  control  of 
this  or  that  department  of  life,  but  for 
the    source    and    inspiration    of    our 
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laws.  Private  enterprise  has  lost 
ground  in  the  making  of  laws  as  in 
the  making  of  roads  or  the  business  of 
insurance. 

Now,  at  the  present  moment  we  see 
this  changed  system  working  badly.  It 
works  badly,  because  the  work  to  be 
done   has  grown   immensely,   and  the 
form  and  procedure  of  Parliamentary 
life  are  largely  governed  by  obsolete 
ideas  and  traditions — that  were  suita- 
ble   to    times    when    Parliament    only 
touched  a  few  questions — by  methods 
of  party,  made  more  rigid  and  bind- 
ing than  ever  in  the  past.       The  re- 
sults are,  first,  that  there  is  no  time 
or  scarcely  any  time  for  Bills  that  are 
not  Government  Bills;    secondly,  that 
Bills     are     not     properly     discussed; 
thirdly,    that   the   working   of   a   Bill 
when   it   has   become   an   Act   is   not 
watched  as  it  ought  to  be  to  see  where 
it  is  unjust  and  where  it  is  defective. 
The    idea     underlying    Parliamentary 
discussion  is  largely  the  idea  inherited 
from  the  great  constitutional  struggles 
of  the  past  that  our  politics  are,  in 
Mr.    Balfour's   description,    "organized 
quarrel."     Discussion,  instead  of  being 
deliberative,  is  polemical.     A  division 
when  the  Whips  are  put  on  is,  in  many 
cases,  a  farce,  and  yet  in  how  many 
divisions  are  the   Whips  kept  out  of 
It?     Precious  days  are  spent  in  full- 
dress      debates,      recrimination      and 
quotations  flying  across  the  floor  that 
inspirit  or  depress  the  rank  and  file 
but  contribute  nothing  to  the  value  of 
the  Bill  that  emerges  from  these  con- 
flicts.   Parliament   is    trying  to    com- 
bine the  character  of  a   debating  so- 
ciety  with   that  of  a   legislating  ma- 
chine, and  as  the  business  and  subject- 
matter  of  Government  grow,  the  strain 
becomes  Intolerable.     In  theory,  there 
are  six  or  seven  hundred  men  giving 
their  ideas  and  votes,  and  in  practice 
all  legislation  comes  from  the  Govern- 
ment  except   for   a   few  Bills  chosen, 
not  because  of  their  intrinsic  impor- 


tance, but  because  their  introducer  has 
been  lucky  in  the  ballot;  and  the  six 
or  seven  hundred  cannot  vote  and 
speak  without  considering  how  these 
votes  and  speeches  will  affect  a  num- 
ber of  other  issues  than  those  under 
discussion.  Having  deprived  the 
Ashleys  of  their  opportunities  for 
legislation,  we  have  to  find  scope  for 
their  usefulness  under  this  system.  At 
present  they  cannot  even  speak  or  vote 
freely. 

It   seems    to    us    that   the  time  has 
come  for  recognizing  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  mainly  the  place  for 
debate  and  action,  and  the  country  the 
theatre    for    polemical    oratory.      At 
present,  the  proceedings  open  with  the 
King's    Speech   that   outlines   prospec- 
tive Bills  and  reports  on  foreign  rela- 
tions.     The    debate    that   follows    re- 
volves largely  round  by-elections,  and 
the  echoes  of  platform  speeches  and 
recriminations.     The  business  of  Gov- 
ernment is  presented  for  criticism  in 
the  form  of  Departmental  Estimates, 
submitted  as  a  rule  under  great  pres- 
sure of  time,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  House  of  (Commons  can  only  ex- 
press  its   disapprobation  by   removing 
the  Government  itself.      The  Minister 
is  there  to  defend  his  Department,  and 
his   critics   have   to   show   cause,    not 
merely  for  correcting  an  abuse  or  an 
anomaly,  but  for  driving  out  the  Gov- 
ernment often  of  their  own  side.  Un- 
der our  system,  much  of  our  legislation 
will  emanate  from  officials,  and  it  is 
specially  necessary  that  such  proposals 
should  be  discussed  and  debated  freely ; 
but  the  tendency  to  make  every  meas- 
ure introduced  by  a  Minister  an  occa- 
sion for  a  vote  of  confidence  is  on  the 
increase.    The  idea  of  organized  quar- 
rel    permeates    and     penetrates    pro- 
cedure,   and   the    atmosphere    of   free 
and  disinterested   deliberation  is  con- 
spicuously   lacking.       But    what    the 
country  wants  in  an  Insurance  Bill  is 
not   that   this   or    that   party   should 
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score,  but  that  it  should  be  made  as 
good  as  possible,  and  that  when  its 
ineyitable  defects  and  injustices  come 
to  U^it,  they  should  be  remedied  as 
quickly  and  effectively  as  possible. 
One  Minister  may  be  incompetent,  an- 
other slothful,  a  third  in  the  hands  of 
reactionary  officials  or  powerful  inter- 
ests. But  nothing  short  of  an  earth- 
quake can  get  rid  of  him  or  shake  life 
Into  his  Department  In  the  House  of 
Commons  in  this  condition,  the  amour 
fitropre  of  a  Minister  is  more  important 
than  the  interests  he  neglects.  The 
control  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
phantom. 

We  should  like  to  see  that  control 
recognized  by  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  relation  of  the  Government  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  first  .busi- 
ness on  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
should  be  a  very  full  and  careful  re- 
view of  the  work  of  the  several  de- 
partments, and  the  main  facts  of 
social  life  as  reflected  in  the  reports 
of  those  departments.  This  review 
might  be  presented  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister,  and  it  should  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  entirely  free  in  its  charac- 
ter. In  this  way  public  health,  wages, 
industrial  peace,  housing,  accidents, 
factory  Ufe,  shipping  life,  the  treat- 
ment of  employees  by  the  railways, 
and  all  the  various  aspects  of  life  that 
are  covered  by  our  modem  depart- 
ments would  be  brought  before  the 
notice  of  Parliament  One  member  would 
raise  one  topic,  another  another,  and 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  de- 
bate was  a  free  debate,  and  any  divi- 
sion a  free  division.  At  present  any 
discussion  in  which  private  members 
supporting  the  Government  criticize  a 
department  for  omissions  or  for  blim- 

Th*  Niitloo. 


ders  is  a  piece  of  reciprocal  bluffing. 
The  Minister  knows  that  the  members 
will  draw  the  line  at  deposing  the 
Government;  the  members  know  that 
the  Minister  will  draw  the  line  some- 
where In  whitewashing  his  depart- 
ment If  the  whole  field  of  adminis- 
tration came  up  for  review,  vrithout 
any  Implications  of  this  kind,  abuses 
that  are  now  dragged  out  by  one  party 
and  defended  by  the  other  would  be 
exposed  in  the  ordinary  way  of  busi- 
ness, and  remedies  would  be  discussed. 
The  House  of  Commons  would  be  a 
deliberative  body,  and  it  would  delib- 
erate under  proper  conditions,  not  in 
a  couple  of  hours  conceded  on  one 
evening  after  bargaining  between  the 
Whips.  If  such  a  system  prevailed  we 
should  not  have  such  anomalies  as  the 
ignorance  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  working  of  the  railway  settlement 
of  1907,  from  that  year  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  general  strike  in  the 
summer  of  1911.  Men  like  Ashley 
would  have  their  chance.  They  would 
be  able  to  bring  up  this  or  that 
grievance,  and  the  need  for  legislation 
here  or  amendment  there.  The  House 
of  Commons  would  give  a  lead  for  so- 
cial legislation;  this  discussion  and 
not  the  fluke  of  the  ballot  would  de- 
cide what  measures  should  be  Intro- 
duced, and  we  should  get  the  beneflt 
of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
departments  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
life  that  are  so  necessary  to  supple- 
ment and  correct  official  ideas. 
Reforms  would  no  longer  have  to  be- 
come party  reforms  in  order  to  make 
their  way,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  a  life  and  a  purpose  of  Its 
own. 
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MR  GALSWORTHY'S   ERUPTION. 


Mr.  John  Galsworthy  is  disgusted 
with  politics.  Writing  from  Taormina 
— ^that  not  exactly  democratic  resort 
of  sunshine-seekers  to-day — ^he  launches 
a  philippic  against  our  fog-ridden  Par- 
liament. The  House  of  Commons  ap- 
pears to  him — there  on  the  great  cliff, 
with  volcanic  Etna  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean before  him — as  futile  and  out 
of  touch  with  life.  It  permits  "abhor- 
rent things,"  "such  barbarities  and 
mean  cruelties  as  must  dry  the  heart 
of  God."  It  leaves  good  things  undone 
until  its  negligence  is  an  offence  to 
God  and  man.  It  gabbles  the  mean- 
ingless formuliB  of  exhausted  contro- 
versy while  the  nation  waits  with 
stem  indignation  for  its  real  business 
to  be  taken  up.  It  is  engaged  in  a  dull 
partisan  game,  in  which  sensible  peo- 
ple have  long  lost  all  interest 

Now  there  is  nothing  out  of  the  way 
in  all  this.  It  is  rather  a  little  com- 
monplace. Mrs.  Pankhurst  says  hourly 
much  the  same  thing.  But  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy rashly  refuses  to  content  him- 
self with  negative  criticism.  Like 
Trochu,  he  has  a  plan.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  sort  of  King's  Speech,  and  can- 
not complain  if  there  is  a  debate  on  the 
Address.  It  is  an  excellent  Speech 
from  the  Throne  in  its  way.  All  the 
objects  indicated  are  admirable  and 
advertise  the  benevolence  which  in- 
spired the  draughtsman.  There  are 
only  two  criticisms  to  be  made.  Half 
of  the  speech  is  "up  against"  laws 
stronger  than  those  of  Parliament ;  the 
other  half  is  scarcely  likely  to  appeal 
to  the  great  heart  of  British  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  takes  under  his  wing 
the  British  race  and  the  dumb  crea- 
tion. His  benevolence  knows  no  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  creed,  or  zoological 
classification.  He  is  for  liberty  and 
happiness     all     round,      whether     in 


trousers,  skirts,  fur  or  feather,  whether 
on  two  legs  or  on  four.     He  does  his 
own  race  the  compliment  of  precedence 
in  his  programme  of  reform,  though 
with  splendid  impartiality  he  allots  five 
measures  each  to  the  human  and  the 
brute.    He    would    have    all    women 
workers  comfortably  paid,  all  children 
well  fed,  all  citizens  decently  housed, 
all  lads  placed  in  profitable  trades.  An 
excellent  programme,  if  it  were  only 
clear  how   it  can  be  carried  out,  on 
which     point,     imhappily,    Mr.     Gals- 
worthy gives  no  hint     It  is  a  pity. 
The  limited  intelligence  of  Parliament 
has    long    been    occupied    with    small 
projects     of     improvement,     and     as- 
suredly it  would  not  be  above  taking 
a  hint  from  a  distinguished  outsider. 
But  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  still  more  in- 
teresting   when    he    deals    with    what 
may  be  called,  with  all  respect,  "dickey 
bird"   politics.     There   is   an    earnest- 
ness about  his  plea  for  birds  and  ani- 
mals   that    almost    disarms   flippancy. 
He  has  so  touching  a  faith  in  the  hu- 
manity of  the  British  people.    He  has 
apparently    forgotten    that    a    public 
which    rejoices    in    performing    dogs, 
which  rejoices  at  the  si)ectacle  of  sea 
lions  blowing  brazen  instruments,  and 
claps  its  hands  when  Bengal  tigers  are 
made  to  jump  through  paper  hoops,  is 
not  likely  to  be  vividly  impressed  by 
his  generous  proposals.     It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  an  election  being  won  on 
measures  to  forbid  the  caging  of  sky- 
larks or  linnets,  the  docking  of  horses' 
tails,  the  wearing  of  aigrettes,  or  the 
export     of     worn-out     horses.     These 
things,    of  course,    depend   on   no   im- 
mutable   law,    like    the    others.     They 
rest    merely    on    barbarities    of  usage 
and  fashion,  which  sensible  and  feel- 
ing people,  inside  and  outside  of  Par- 
liament, deplore  just  as  much  as  Mr. 
Galsworthy     does.       They     could     be 
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stopped  at  once  by  legislation.  Were 
Mr.  Galsworthy  an  English  Haroun-al- 
Baschid  (a  strictly  monogamous  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  of  course, 
converted  to  the  latest  CoUectivist 
philosophy)  he  could  not  guarantee 
dinners,  houses,  and  incomes  to  every- 
body's taste.  But  he  could  easily  say 
to  his  Giafar:  "I  charge  thee  by  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet  to  impale  all  the 
bird  fanciers  in  the  United  ELingdom 
if  there  remain  a  caged  lark,  linnet,  or 
Jackdaw  to-morrow.  The  man  who 
docks  a  horse's  tall,  be  it  by  a  single 
vertebra,  by  the  scimitar  of  my  execu- 
tioner shall  his  head  be  docked.  As 
for  the  shameless  women  who,  not 
content  with  showing  their  faces  to 
men,  crown  their  heads  with  the  spoils 
of  the  nesting  bird,  let  them  desist,  on 
pain  of  being  cut  asunder  at  the  waist. 
It  is  not  in  vain  that  I  am  called  Gals- 
worthy the  MercifuL" 

Mr.  Galsworthy,  in  fact,  does  seem 
to  think  politically  in  terms  of  abso- 
lutism. Writing  for  the  theatre  tends 
to  give  a  man  the  ideas  of  a  sultan. 
There  he  is  lord  of  life  and  death, 
giving  purses  of  gold  and  bushels  of 
rubies  to  one,  drawing  the  hasty  scim- 
itar of  judgment  on  another.  Mr. 
Galsworthy  looks  on  the  world  as  if 
it  were  a  stage,  where  every  problem 
can  be  worked  out  neatly  and  logically, 
where  tremendous  consequences  fol- 
low the  loss  of  a  silver  box  or  a 
spoiled  game  of  bridge.  He  seems 
genuinely  surprised  that  official  people, 
knovm  to  be  of  a  given  opinion  on  a 
given  subject,  do  not  immediately 
translate  that  opinion  into  concrete 
fact  It  is  so  absurdly  simple.  "I 
have,  perhaps,  a  hundred  acquaint- 
ances, ten  of  them  in  Parliament.  I 
have  asked  them  all  whether  they 
want  horses'  tails  docked,  and  whether 
they  like  to  see  skylarks  in  a  cage. 
They  all  say  no.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  proportion  holds  good 
tn  the    country    and    in    Parliament. 


Therefore  we  have  clearly  *a  round 
majority  of  unfettered  Parliamentary 
and  general  opinion'  against  docking 
horses  and  caging  skylarks.  Why, 
then,  in  the  name  of  an  outraged 
Heaven;  is  no  stop  put  to  the  whole 
business?  Simply  because  politicians 
are  engaged  in  'partisan  bickerings,'  in 
rolling  periods  which  advance  nothing 
but  those  who  utter  them.  I  say  it  is 
rotten." 

Mr.  Galsworthy  would  know  better 
if  he  left  the  free  air  of  speculation 
to  become  an  embarrassed  man  of  af- 
fairs. He  would  quickly  be  taught 
that  people  in  "power"  do  not  what 
they  would,  but  largely  what  they 
must.  It  is  sad,  no  doubt,  but  the 
popular  pulse  will  not  be  stirred  by 
the  woes  of  oppressed  silkworms,  the 
pains  of  the  boiling  lobster,  or  even 
the  martyrdom  of  the  revolving  squir- 
rel in  his  treadmill  cage.  The  placard, 
"Galsworthy  for  Westminster  and  the 
skylark  for  the  Empyrean,"  would 
rouse  no  enthusiasm.  "Integrity  of 
Horses—the  Tail,  the  whole  Tail,  and 
nothing  but  the  Tail"  would  scarcely 
prove  what  the  knowing  call  a  '•win- 
ner," while  "the  Bitter  Cry  of  the 
Nesting  Egret"  and  "Secrets  of  the 
Sausage  Boat"  would  fail  to  compete 
with  the  unscrupulous  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  other  side  (which  is  al- 
ways sure  to  be  guilty  of  misrepresen- 
tation). Lucky  would  Mr.  Galsworthy 
be  if  his  campaign  against  feathers 
did  not  lose  him  a  dozen  seats  in  East 
London,  where  such  ornaments  are 
popular.  There  might  be  even  sinister 
rumors  that  he  had  an  interest  in  a 
ribbon  factory. 

In  fine,  a  few  months'  bitter  experi- 
ence would  convince  Mr.  Galsworthy 
that  politics  is  not  a  simple  business, 
and  that  even  salutary  reforms,  un- 
less they  affect  great  masses,  are  hard 
to  effect.  We  have  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy  with  some  of  his  well-mean- 
ing programme,  but  we  fear  that  for 
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some  time  to  come  it  will  not  reach  the 
dignity  of  a  "living  Issue,"  not  be- 
cause members  of  Parliament  are  more 
unfeeling    or    more    stupid    than    Mr. 

The  Saturday  Reriew. 


Galsworthy,  but  because  the  "general 
opinion,"  which  he  so  confidently 
claims,  cares  really  not  twopence  about 
the  whole  matter. 


THE  MEXICAN  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 


During  several  years  Mexico  has 
been  in  a  state  of  civil  war  and  of  an- 
archy. The  losses  which  this  state  of 
affairs  has  inflicted  upon  Mexicans  and 
non-Mexicans  are  incalculable.  Order 
and  good  government  in  Mexico  are  in- 
terests not  only  of  the  Mexicans  them- 
selves, but  also  of  those  non-Mexican 
nations  which  have*  a  considerable 
stake  in  the  country. 

The  nations  chiefly  interested  in 
Mexico  are  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  A  very  large  number 
of  American  and  British  citizens  dwell 
in  the  country,  vast  sums  of  British 
and  American  capital  are  invested  in 
it,  and  the  most  important  economic 
imdertakings  are  in  English  and  Amer- 
ican hands.  The  United  States  are 
furthermore  greatly  interested  in  Mex- 
ico, because  only  an  imaginary  line 
separates  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America  from  their  turbulent  neigh- 
bor. Hitherto  the  American  admin- 
istration has  followed  the  policy  of 
watchfully  observing  the  development 
of  things  in  Mexico.  Hitherto  the 
other  States  interested  in  Mexico,  and 
esi)ecially  Great  Britain,  have  acqui- 
esced in  the  somewhat  ineffective 
policy  of  the  United  States  because 
hitherto  Mexican  anarchy  has  resulted 
only  in  the  loss  of  non-Mexican  capi- 
tal, but  not  in  the  loss  of  non-Mexican 
lives.  Recent  developments  however 
have  completely  changed  the  aspect  of 
things.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Benton 
by  General  Villa,  and  the  horrible  dis- 
aster in  the  El  Cumbre  Tunnel,  in 
which  a  trainload  of  people  were 
burnt    to    death — among    the    victims 


were  at  least  ten  American  citizens — 
makes  Mr.  Bryan's  policy  of  watch- 
fully waiting  more  and  more  impossi- 
ble. The  moment  is  drawing  near 
when  the  troubles  of  Mexico  will  have 
to  be  settled  by  third  Powers. 

The  United  States  are  obviouifly 
chiefly  interested  in  creating  order  and 
good  government  in  Mexico.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  Mexico's  neighbor, 
and  suffer  most  from  Mexican  law- 
lessness and  anarchy.  In  the  second 
place  they  have  by  far  the  largest 
stake  in  the  country — ^a  stake  which  is 
far  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  third  place  the  Monroe  doctrine 
makes  the  United  States  the  guardians 
of  the  American  Continent  and  dis- 
countenances intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  European  Powers.  The  United 
States  would  undoubtedly  have  changed 
the  totally  inefficient  and  somewhat 
ridiculous  policy  of  watchfully  wait- 
ing, for  a  policy  of  active  interven- 
tion, were  they  not  acquainted  with 
the  danger  of  intervention.  Mexico  is 
an  extremely  difficult  country  to  pacify 
and  to  occupy.  The  area  of  Mexico  is 
four  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  Its  population  is  ex- 
tremely warlike,  and  the  absence  of 
railways,  of  roads,  and  especially  of 
water,  makes  the  movement  of  troops 
very  difficult  If  the  United  States 
should  try  to  create  order  in  Mexico 
the  two  contending  parties  would 
probably  combine  against  the  Ameri 
cans,  who  are  cordially  detested  by 
both.  In  view  of  the  great  natural  dif- 
ficulties of  the  country,  which,  with  its 
numerous    almost    inaccessible    moun- 
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tain-ranges  and  valleys,  offers  an  ideal 
^ound  for  guerrilla  warfare,  it  is  be- 
lieved in  com];)etent  circles  in  Wash- 
ington that  an  army  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  would  be  re 
quired  to  create  order  in  Mexico,  and 
that  such  a  task  might  take  from  two 
to  three  years. 

American     intervention     in     Mexico 
would  be  enormously  costly.    However, 
the  consideration  of  the  price  is  not 
the  chief  reason  which  is  keeping  back 
the  United  States.^  The  United  States 
have  a  standing  army  of  only  about 
ninety  thousand  men,  but  the  numbers 
are  not  complete.     A  large  proportion 
of  the  soldiers  are  required  for  garri- 
soning the  fortifications  protecting  the 
principal  harbors  in  the  ^nited  States, 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Pan- 
ama CanaL     A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  army  consists  of  coast  artillery. 
It   is    generally    estimated    that    only 
about    thirty    thousand    men    of    the 
American  Army  are  available  for  serv- 
ice abroad.     In  case  of  American  in- 
tervention in  Mexico  the  United  States 
would   have  to  rely  chiefiy  on  volun- 
teers.    It   is   questionable   whether    a 
Mexican     expedition     carried     on     in 
waterless    deserts   against    a    delusive 
•  enemy  will  raise  sufiScient  enthusiasm 
among    the    American    people.     It    is 
questionable    whether    the     voluntary 
system   will  yield  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  troops.      Besides,  if  the  troops 
should    be    forthcoming,    their    action 
would  be  greatly  impaired  by  Amer- 
ica's unreadiness  for  war.     The  store 
of  rifles  and  of  cartridges  is  sufficient 
to  arm  the  volunteers,  but  there  are 
not  sufficient  guns  and  artillery  ammu- 
nition, and  there  are  enormous  short- 
ages   in    every    direction.     Not    only 
would  the  United  States  be  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  men,  of  arms,  and  of 
stores,  but  they  would  be  still  more 
seriously  hampered  by  the  possibility 
of  serious  foreign  complications.    If  at 
a    moment    when    the    United    States 


have  tied  up  the  bulk  of  their  military 
force  in  Mexico,  difficulties  should  oc- 
cur between  them  and  Japan,  or  if  a 
European  coalition  should  make  use  of 
that  opportunity,  the  United.  States 
would  be  in  an  extremely  difficult 
position.  The  foregoing  makes  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  have  not  inter- 
fered in  Mexico  partly  because  they 
are  aware  of  the  enormous  cost  of 
this  undertaking,  partly  because  they 
shrink  from  its  great  risks. 

The  United  States  would  incur  seri- 
ous danger  in  intervening  in  Mexico 
singlehanded.     The  position  would  be 
different    if   the    United    States    were 
backed  by  some  powerful  European  na- 
tion or  nations.    The  circumstances  of 
the  time  seem  to  have  given  a  great 
opportunity   to  this  country.     British 
diplomacy   should  endeavor  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  with  the  United 
States  for  the  joint  settlement  of  the 
Mexican      problem.       Great      Britain 
might    certainly    guarantee    that    the 
United  States  should  not  be  attacked 
by  some  third  Power  or  Powers  while 
engaged  in  creating  order  in  Mexico. 
Possibly  even  a  joint  occupation  of  the 
ports  and  a  joint  expedition  into  the 
interior  might  be  arranged.    Of  course 
it    cannot    be    expected    that    Great 
Britain  should  sacrifice  the  lives  of  a 
large  number  of  her  soldiers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States.  However, 
Great    Britain    might    look    after  the 
Mexican  coasts  and  perhaps  after  the 
communications  so  as  to  set  the  Amer- 
ican troops  free  for  the  fighting. 

Anglo-American  co-operation  would 
undoubtedly  shorten  the  process  of 
settlement  in  Mexico.  The  fact  alone 
that  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations 
are  marching  hand  in  hand  would 
greatly  discourage  resistance.  More- 
over, such  Anglo-American  co-operation 
would  lead  not  only  to  a  prompt  set- 
tlement in  Mexico,  but  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  the  most  beneficial  and 
the  most  far-reaching  consequences  to 
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both  nations.  The  attitude  of  the 
United  States  towards  Great  Britain 
was  frankly  hostile  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  The  fact  that  Great 
Britain  observed  an  attitude  of  neu- 
trality benevolent  to  the  United  States, 
and  that  she  refused  to  join  the  Con- 
tinental Powers  in  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  United  States,  led  im- 
mediately to  a  great  and  lasting  im- 
provement in  Anglo-American  rela- 
tions. Joint  Anglo-American  action  in 
Mexico  would  undoubtedly  strengthen 
the  bonds  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States.  A  temporary  An- 
glo-American alliance  for  creating 
order  in  Mexico  might,  and  should,  be 
followed  by  a  long-dated  Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance  of  defence,  and  an  Anglo- 
American  brotherhood-in-arms  should 
make  the  conclusion  of  such  an  alliance 
comparatively  easy.  Far-sighted  Amer- 
icans are  aware  that  it  is  not  in  their 
interest  that  this  country  should  be 
defeated  and  humiliated.  They  are . 
aware  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  fleet  separate  the  United  States 
from  the  military  Great  Powers  of 
The  Oatlook. 


Europe.  They  know  that  the  downfall 
of  Great  Britain  would  make  the 
United  States  and  Germany  neigh- 
bors. On  the  other  hand,  the  defeat 
of  the  United  States  by  a  third 
Power  would  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  this  country.  It  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  this  country  that  the  east- 
em  or  the  western  military  Powers 
should  weaken  the  stronghold  of 
Anglo-Saxondom  in  the  Pacific.  It 
would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  this 
country  that  the  Panama  Canal  should 
be  seized  by  one  of  the  great  military 
nations. 

Anglo-Saxon  policy  should  not  only 
be  national,  but  should  be  racial.  The 
protection  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inter- 
ests the  world  over  can  best  be  guar- 
anteed by  an  alliance  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Such  an  alli- 
ance would  truly  be  an  alliance  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  civiliza- 
tion. Such  an  alliance  would  more- 
over enable  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations 
greatly  to  reduce  their  armaments,  and 
would  discourage  their  great  national 
competitors  in  their  attempts  to  out- 
build the  Anglo-Saxon  fleets. 


THE   SALE   OP  HONORS. 


Lord  Selbome  urged  the  House  of 
Lords  recently  to  pass  a  resolution  on 
the  subject  of  titles,  with  a  view  to 
securing  that  a  contribution  to  party 
funds  shall  not  be  a  consideration  in 
the  grant  of  honors.  He  asserted  the 
existence  of  an  opinion  prevalent  in 
the  Press  and  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  constantly  employed  in 
fiction  and  upon  the  stage,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "persons  are  often  recom- 
mended for  these  honors  whom  no  one 
would  have  thought  of  recommending 
if  they  had  not  contributed  largely  to 
party  funds."  The  scandal,  he  ad- 
mitted frankly,  applies  to  both  politi- 


cal parties.  The  story  with  which 
Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  enriched  a 
highly  piquant  and  somewhat  irrele- 
vant speech  at  a  later  stage  in  the  de- 
bate is  a  very  good  instance  of  the 
thing  complained  of  in  its  least  justi- 
fiable form.  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke  wanted  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  an  enterprise  "that  could  not  be 
entirely  dissociated  from  politics,  but 
which  he  assured  the  noble  lords  was 
entirely  patriotic  in  its  design."  So 
he  called  on  a  wealthy  gentleman,  and 
offered  him,  not  at  an  excessive  price, 
a  baronetcy.  He  was  shown  the  door, 
not  unnaturally,  since  he  was  unable 
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to  state  when  his  party  would  return 
to  office.  Lord  Selbome  did  not 
commit  himself  to  any  concrete  in- 
stance; but  he  urged  that  this  kind 
of  thing  constitutes  an  abuse  which 
ought  to  be  put  down  by  public 
opinion. 

Few  members  of  the  general  public 
will  agree,  or  at  least  admit  they 
agree,  with  Lord  Bibblesdale,  who  de- 
clared that  "the  thing  complained  of 
must  be,  that  it  did  not  very  much 
matter,  that  it  had  always  gone  on, 
and  was  very  likely  to  go  on,  and  that 
if  it  did  not  go  on  in  one  form  it 
would  go  on  in  another."  All  the  other 
speakers  in  the  debate  took  a  very 
serious,  not  to  say  solemn,  tone.  Un- 
fortunately the  effect  of  Lord  Sel- 
bome's  motion,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  finally  passed,  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  great.  There  was  a  marked 
absence  of  any  definite  suggestions  for 
reform.  Speakers  eloquently  deplored 
the  worship  and  abuse  of  wealth,  and 
the  growth  of  the  party  funds  and  the 
secrecy  with  which  they  are  adminis- 
tered. Lord  Charmwood,  who  asked 
for  a  Royal  Ck)nmiission  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
an  amendment  which  was  not,  how- 
ever, accepted,  stated  indeed  that  lav- 
ish expenditure  upon  elections  was  the 
root  of  the  evM,  and  Viscount  Milner 
followed  with  an  admirable  suggestion 
that  election  expenditure  should  be  re- 
stricted by  law,  and  also  the  expendi- 
ture by  members  and  candidates  of 
large  sums  of  money  between  elections 
on  various  public  purposes  in  their 
constituencies.  Of  course,  this  ought 
to  be  done.  But  it  is  difficult  for  the 
House  of  Cknnmons  to  purify  itself. 
The  sale  of  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  may,  indeed,  be  shorn  of 
some  of  its  most  objectionable  features 
if  a  reform  of  the  Second  Chamber  dis- 
sociates a  peerage  from  a  seat  there, 
is  less  serious  than  the  sale  of  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons.       As  for 


**the  sale  of  titles,"  it  is,  after  all,  not 
half  so  bad  as  the  sale  of  duties 
which  is  bound  to  accompany  Tariff 
Reform;  and  it  is  not  alleged,  as  Lord 
Milner  himself  admitted,  that  honors 
are  put  up  to  auction.  Certainly  the 
suspicion  that  titles  can  be  bought 
brings  discredit  on  a  legitimate  form 
of  honorable  decoration,  and  dimin- 
ishes its  value  as  a  reward  for  public 
services,  among  which  party  services, 
openly  rendered,  might  well  be 
counted. 

Lord  Crewe  deprecated,  with  consid- 
erable justice,  the  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate the  evil,  and  to  suggest  that  it 
is  worse  now  than  at  previous  epochs 
in  our  history.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  general  views  to  which  Lord  Sel- 
borne  drew  attention  at  the  opening  of 
his  speech  do  to  some  extent  represent 
an  awakening  of  public  opinion.  The 
public  mind  is  far  more  critical  than 
it  was.  And  statesmen  are  becoming 
aware  of  this.  Lord  Crewe  gave  the 
House  of  Lords  an  assurance  from  Mr. 
Asquith  that  titles  are  never  recom- 
mended to  the  King  (who  is  the  fount 
of  honor)  on  the  score  of  donations  to 
the  party  fund.  But  that  does  not 
take  us  very  far.  The  darkness  in 
which  party  funds  are  administered  is 
very  objectionable.  Already  two  parties 
— the  Nationalist  party  and  the  Labor 
party — do  publish  regular  balance- 
sheets,  indicating  the  sources  of  their 
contributions  and  the  way  in  which 
the  funds  at  their  disposal  have  been 
spent.  It  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest if  a  little  daylight  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 
party  funds. 

When  Lord  Selbome  stated  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  repeated  that  "the  greed  of 
all  parties  for  money  to  run  the  party 
machinery  is  the  clay  foot  of  democ- 
racy," and  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke 
suggested  that  the  sale  of  honors  was 
the  result  of  "the  thing  called  democ- 
racy," from  which  only  the  hereditary 
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peerage  could  save  the  working  classes, 
they  left  the  palace  of  truth.  Free  in- 
stitutions and  a  free  Press  do  not  pre- 
vent corruption,  but  they  make  it  less 
easy  and  less  powerfuL  The  cor- 
ruption that  surrounds  an  absolute 
monarch  is  incomparably  worse,  in- 
comparably safer  for  those  who  dis- 
tribute or  enjoy  it,  and  incomparably 
more  dangerous  to  the  rest  of  society 
than  the  weed  which  grows  only  to  be 
rooted  up  in  London  or  Washington. 
Even  in  England,  we  may  remember, 
it  was  the  ingenious  mind  of  James 
I.  that  discerned  in  the  invention  of  a 
new  honor  a  means  of  private  revenue. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  many  English 
baronetcies;  and  the  control  of  Royal 
patronage  by  George  the  Third  is  not 

Tbe  Kconomlit. 


an  argument  for  the  demolition  of  Par- 
liamentary democracy.  Whether  on  the 
whole  the  existence  of  titles  is  of  bene- 
fit to  a  nation  we  need  not  discuss. 
To  a  certain  type  of  mind  they  are 
deeply  gratifying,  and  perhaps  the 
pleasure  which  attends  each  distribu- 
tion is  the  Justification  of  the  system. 
No  one  really  thinks  that  a  title  is 
necessary  to  give  distinction  to  Bir. 
Asquith  or  Mr.  Balfour,  any  more  than 
it  was  required  to  gloril^  Pitt  or  Fox, 
Cobden  or  Bright.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  depreciate  those 
distinguished  men  who  have  been 
"raised"  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
hereditary  peers  would  cut  a  very  poor 
figure  if  they  were  put  into  a  House 
by  themselves. 


BIRDS    OUT    IN    THE    RAIN. 


On  February  21,  1914,  there  was,  in 
Sussex,  a  snowstorm  with  the  largest 
flakes  of  snow  I  ever  saw.  The  tem- 
perature was  not  at  all  low,  and  the 
snow  melted  as  it  touched  the  warm 
ground,  but  each  individual  flake,  and 
they  fell  thickly,  was  of  the  size  of 
the  "common  or  garden"  white  butter- 
fly, at  a  moderate  computation;  yet 
in  the  midst  of  it,  perfectly  unper- 
turbed by  it  all,  a  coletit  was  clinging 
to  a  piece  of  cocoanut  dangling  from 
the  branch  of  a  rose-tree,  and  pecking 
at  it  with  undivided  enjoyment,  as  if 
it  was  the  most  delightful  weather  for 
a  picnic  that  you  could  imagine.  The 
coletit  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
long-tailed,  the  smallest  of  all  that 
family  which  have  the  common  sur- 
name Tit,  abbreviated,  as  I  imagine, 
from  the  French  "petit."  He  was  so 
tiny,  as  he  swung  there  in  the  midst 
of  the  enormous  storm,  that  he  looked 
liable,  if  a  flake  struck  him,  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  it  and  utterly  smoth- 
ered, as  in  the  cold  wet  hug  of  a  great 


polar  bear  coming  out  of  the  Arctic 
sea.  Yet  I  watched  him  long,  and  it 
surprised  me  to  see  that  he  never  was 
thus  struck  and  smothered.  To  be 
sure,  there  was  space  enough  between 
the  flakes  for  so  tiny  a  person  as  he 
was,  but  still,  it  seemed  as  though 
some  special  providence  must  be 
guarding  him,  for  on  the  calculation 
of  chances  he  ought  to  have  been  sub- 
merged by  the  feathery  coldness  again 
and  again,  while  I  watched.  And  then 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  just 
over  the  little  bird's  head.  Just  on  the 
same  vertical  line  as  the  plane  of  his 
swing,  ran  a  branch  of  the  rose-tree. 
It  was  nearly  nude  of  leaf,  at  this 
barest  season  of  the  year,  yet  even  in 
its  nudity  it  was  sufficient.  It  was  a 
roof  adequate  for  the  protection  from 
the  snowflakes  not  of  any  very  great 
body,  but  of  that  very  minute  body 
which  was  gaily  taking  its  cocoanut 
and  defying  the  storm  beneath  it 
Though  I  have  been  watching  birds  all 
my  life,  the  realization  only  then  came 
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to  me  of  the  fact  which  is  aUnost  ab> 
snrdly  obyious,  once  stated,  that  a 
very  small  covering  of  branch  or  leaf 
suffices  for  the  protection  from  the 
falling  rain  or  snow  of  any  of  these 
very  little  people,  so  that  we  waste 
upon  them  a  vast  amount  of  gratui- 
tous pity  when  we  look  trom  the  win- 
dow on  a  pouring  wet  day,  and  speak 
compassionately  of  the  "poor  little 
birds  with  no  nice,  dry  house  to  go  to." 
It  surprises  us  often  that  we  do  not 
see  them  looking  more  bedraggled  than 
they  do  on  a  day  of  soaking  rain,  when 
they  venture  forth  out  of  the  ever- 
green shrubs  or  from  the  close-grow- 
ing branches.  The  explanation  no 
doabt  is  in  great  part  this,  that  it 
takes  no  very  extensive  roof  to  shelter 
them. 

It  is  part  of  the  explanation,  but  it 
is  not  the  whole,  by  any  means.  A 
very  great  deal  of  the  rain  that  at 
the  first  glance  we  should  expect  to 
bedraggle  them  they  do  escape  Just 
because  they  are  such  very  little  peo- 
ple that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
them  between  the  raindrops.  They 
cannot,  of  course,  continue  to  have  the 
lack  to  avoid  the  drops  for  long,  and 
when  we  see,  as  we  often  may,  even  as 
early  in  the  year  as  February,  and  be- 
fore that,  a  thrush  sitting  aloft  on  the 
crest  of  a  high  shrub  and  carolling 
forth  his  triumphant  song  as  though 
exalting  in  the  very  rain,  we  may 
know  that  he,  at  least,  has  no  branch 
above  him  for  his  shelter,  and  that 
he  is  a  target  large  enough  for  many  a 
fat  raindrop  to  find.  The  shelter  of 
his  own  good  coat  of  feathers  is 
enough  for  him.  And  this,  again,  is 
an  obvious  fact  of  avine  life  which  we 
do  not  generally  realize  as  we  should 
— how  very  effective  as  an  "aqua- 
scatum,"  or  rain-shield,  the  feathers 
even  of  the  land  birds  can  be.  Of 
course,  we  can  well  understand  that, 
coated  like  a  penguin,  you  are  as  im- 
pervious to  water  as  if  you  were  in  div- 


ing dress.  It  is  really  a  suit  of  "oil- 
.  skins"  that  the  aquatic  birds  wear. 
But  the  feathers  of  a  mere  land  bird, 
even  such  soft  and  absorbent  plumes 
as  some  of  those  of  the  warblers  seem 
to  be,  lie  close  enough  and  have 
enough  in  them  of  the  natural  oil  to 
keep  the  bodies  inside  them  much 
more  dry  than  we  might  suppose.  Mr. 
Eagle  Clarke,  whose  authority  is  not 
to  be  questioned,  speaks  of  two  Savi's 
warblers  actually  seen  in  the  Fair  Isle 
to  swim  across  a  small  bum.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  bird  in  that  northern 
and  isolated  place  is  astonishing 
enough  in  itself,  but  that  the  birds 
should  be  found  thus  taking  to  the 
manners  of  their  acquatic  relatives  is 
yet  more  surprising.  I  have  never 
seen  this  warbler  in  life,  but  it  is  said 
to  have,  strongly  developed,  the  char- 
acteristic of  many  of  its  near  cousins, 
of  doing  all  in  its  power  to  escape  ob- 
servation; and  it  was  when  hunted 
out  of  its  concealment,  as  it  skulked 
along  the  bum's  bank,  that  it  took  to 
the  water,  as  Mr.  Clarke  relates.  So 
if  this  little  bird  could  venture  to 
breast  the  stream  with  the  soft  feathers 
of  its  imderparts  and  still  could  come, 
without  being  hopelessly  waterlogged, 
safe  to  the  other  side  of  the  rivulet, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  thrush,  with 
its  strong  back  feathers  carefully  dis- 
posed like  slates  on  a  roof,  overlap- 
ping, to  throw  off  raindrops  falling 
from  above,  should  be  immune  from 
harm  and  should  sit  there  carolling 
great  praise  to  Jupiter  Pluvius.  That 
god  is  he,  indeed,  whom  the  thrush  has 
most  cause  to  praise,  for  it  is  he  who 
makes  the  groimd  soft  and  brings  up 
the  worms  and  entices  out  the  snails 
and  slugs  and  gives  plenty  of  insect 
food  to  all  those  avine  people  who 
seek  their  dinners  on  the  ground.  He 
is  not  quite  so  directly  helpful  to  those 
who  catch  their  prey  on  the  wing,  but 
even  they,  too,  are  much  dependent  on 
him,  seeing  that  most  of  the  larval  Ufe 
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of  the  insects  which  are  winged  when 
they  come  to  maturity  is  spent  in 
damp  places  and  reqnires  moisture, 
even  if  it  is  not  altogether  aqueous. 
Rain  is  not  deemed  the  enemy  either 
by  the  birds  or  by  the  insects. 

Some  of  the  birds  appear  to  take  an 
actual  and  active  joy  in  the  rain. 
Rain  is  no  impediment  to  the  migra- 
tion flight,  even  over  long  stretches  of 
sea,  where  assuredly  there  are  no  roof- 
trees  for  shelter.  Nor,  on  migration, 
do  birds  appear  to  take  much  account 
of  the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  it 
blow  at  more  than  a  moderate  pace 
they  will  not  trust  themselves  to  it, 
but  it  seems  that  they  will  go  in  its 
teeth  almost  as  readily  as  before  it  if 
only  it  be  not  too  strong.  As  all  know 
who  have  driven  the  partridge  or  the 
grouse,  birds  do  not  like  flying  with 
a  strong  wind  right  behind  them ;  they 
like  it  "on  the  beam."  It  is  manifest 
that  it  cannot  be  comfortable  to  have 
a  strong  wind  blowing  all  your  feathers 
the  wrong  way.  This  is  a  point  which 
some  of  our  painters  forget,  showing 
us  a  scene  in  which  there  is  witness. 

The  WestmliiBter  Gasette. 


such  as  a  chimney's  smoke,  of  a  wtna 
going  one  way,  and  a  bird  on  a  tree 
with  head  pointing  the  way  that  the 
smoke  is  travelling.  The  painter  never 
saw  the  bird  sitting  so,  nor  would  the 
painter  so  sit  were  he  the  bird.  The 
bird  sits  with  its  head  to  wind,  so  that 
the  air  currents  stroke  its  feathers 
down  smoothly  and  sleekly,  and  the 
body  warmth  is  kept  comfortably  close 
beneath  them.  The  birds,  except  when 
meditating  a  long  flight,  do  not  greatly 
mind  even  a  high  wind,  and  some, 
such  as  the  missel-thrush — locally 
called  storm-cock — seem  to  take  posi- 
tive delight  in  it.  They  are  in  truth 
more  indifferent  to  the  changes  and 
chances  of  weather  than  we  often  sup- 
pose. Their  enemy  is  the  cold,  but  this 
not  because  of  its  direct  effect,  but  be- 
cause it  sends  all  the  flying  insects  to 
death  or  to  shelter,  and  because  it 
locks  up  the  water  and  the  land  with 
frost,  so  that  the  avine  food  supplies, 
both  aquatic  and  terrestrial,  are  cut 
off.  The  cold,  in  itself,  is  not  the 
deadly  enemy,  but  the  starvation  which 
the  cold  brings. 

Horace  Hutchinson, 


THE  AGE  LIMIT. 


My  more  revolutionary  friends  have 
often  aspired  to  exclude  all  citizens 
over  forty  years  of  age  from  any  ac- 
tive part  in  public  affairs,  even  as  re- 
gards voting.  The  Millennium,  they 
think,  would  be  immediately  realized 
by  the  suppression  of  the  old  and  the 
despotism  of  •  the  joung.  I  use  the 
words  "old"  and  "young"  because  of 
their  obvious  convenience;  but  I  am 
much  too  near  forty  myself  not  to  be 
aware  that  everyone  not  only  is  as 
young  as  his  arteries,  but  also,  so  long 
as  health  lasts,  feels  scarcely  any 
change  of  personality  right  up  to  the 
end  of  life;  in  fact,  I  know  a  gentle- 
man  of   ninety-three   and    a    lady   of 


eighty-eight  whose  spirits  are  habitu- 
ally more  buoyant  than  my  own. 

Probably  all  ardent  reformers  have 
moments  of  impatience  with  the  older 
generation,  though  I  am  sure  that 
such  feelings  exist  rather  in  regard 
to  persons  between  forty  and  sixty 
than  in  regard  to  those  from  sixty  up- 
wards. The  mellow  enlightenment  of 
men  like  the  late  Mr.  Crackanthorpe 
is  very  rare  among  the  forty  to  sixty 
people,  who  are  mostly  occupied  in 
trying  to  impose  on  their  juniors  the 
ideas  which  occupied  their  own  minds 
while  they  were  suffering  from  the 
same  effa cement.  That  is  perhaps  why 
each   rising  forty   to  sixty   generation 
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is  always  so  much  more  severe  on  its 
immediate*  predecessors  than  on  its 
remoter  ancestors ;  the  memory  of  sup- 
pression lingers. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  change  (if  any)  occurs  at  the 
age  of  forty;  physically,  I  suppose 
one  can  only  note  the  change  in  .che 
lens  of  the  human  eye;  nor  does 'even 
this  change  occur  precisely  nc  forty, 
but  only  round  about  forty.  There 
does,  however,  seem  to  he  a  physical 
change.  Insensibly,  men  and  women 
begin  to  look  back  rather  than  for- 
ward; and  the  more^  actively  they  are 
absorbed  in  what  interests  them  the 
less  open-minded  they  become  in  re- 
gard to  life  as, a  whole. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  differ- 
ent people  a/e  always  thinking,  so  to 
speak,  at  different  milestones,  and  a 
man    who    has    been    thinking    thirty 
years  ahctad  of  his  contemporaries  be- 
gins when    over   forty   to   excite   the 
notice  ut  the  younger  generation  just 
when    his    hitherto    more    successful 
rifalF  have  begun  to  discern  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  neglect.       Yet  this 
dos   not  mean  that   he   has   escaped 
t|  psychical  change.    Just  as  the  lens 
«  his  eye  is  becoming  flatter,  so  he  is 
casing  to  think  so  far  ahead  of  his 
ge.      Up    to    forty    he    has    perhaps 
bought    more    rapidly    by    reason    of 
aereditary    intelligence    or    better    en- 
vironment than  his  fellows,  but  these 
advantages  count  for  less    (except  in 
respect  of  recognition)  after  forty  than 
they  did  before. 

Collateral  circumstances  nail  men 
iind  women  down  to  fixed  opinions 
quite  apart  from  any  growing  slug- 
^shness  of  mind  due  to  physical 
^uses.  For  example,  some  of  my 
!riends  consider  that  any  efficient 
jommimity  should  be  ruled  by  officials 
:hosen  for  eminence  in  the  depart- 
ment to  which  they  are  promoted,  that 
hese  officials  should  be  responsible  to 
I     cross     between    the    shareholders* 


meeting  and  a  debating  society,  and 
that  any  ;^orm  of  government  is  pref- 
erable *jo  what  is  called  democracy. 
They  think,  and  I  agree  with  them, 
th*-*t  so-called  democracy  is  invariably 
tne  fraudulent  parent  of  a  concealed 
caucus,  whereas  a  monarchy  or  an 
oligarchy  is  at  least  criticized,  and 
therefore  controlled,  by  those  who  are 
governed.  To  them  a  modem  political 
programme  resembles  a  richauff^  of 
reforms  which  were  all  very  attrac- 
tive thirty  years  ago,  but  which  have 
often  become  unnecessary  because  the 
problems  have  been  solved  differently. 
For  instance,  a  conveyancer  will  say 
that  Land  Registration  was  an  excel- 
lent idea  in  1880,  but  that  most  of  the 
defects  it  sets  out  to  cure  were  in  fact 
cured  by  Lord  Caims's  legislation  in 
the  early  eighties.  New  reforms  ap- 
peal to  a  younger  generation;  So- 
cialism becomes  smarter  than  Liberal- 
ism; Syndicalism  than  Socialism;  and 
so  we  get  round  again  to  private 
property  under  different  terminology. 
Now,  five  or  ten  years  hence,  a  few 
of  my  friends  will  get  a  hearing,  and 
will  become  known  as  preachers  of 
particular  ideas.  Directly  that  hap- 
pens they  will  be  labelled.  A.B.  will 
be  known  in  the  newspaper  world  as 
the  champion  of  some  political  nos- 
trum, and  he  will  be  almost  coerced 
into  thinking  of  nothing  else — ^into 
what  Sir  Henry  Maine  called  the 
"doubtful  virtue  of  consistency."  CD. 
will  be  known  as  a  professional  secu- 
larist; E.F.  as  the  acknowledged  ex- 
ponent of  a  scheme  for  leasehold  mar- 
riages with  financial  safeguards,  and 
so  forth.  Let  any  of  these  gentlemen 
swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  what  the 
world  is  in  the  habit  of  expecting 
from  him,  and  he  will  be  called  a 
"wobbler."  He  will  produce  the  same 
consternation  as  Ruskin,  or,  in  our 
own  day,  Mr.  Belloc,  has  produced  by 
writing  about  economics  instead  of 
about  Turner  or  the  French   Revolu- 
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tion.  All  this  process  of  environment 
tends  to  make  the  mind  as  ri^id  as  age 
makes  the  arteries  brittle. 

Moreover,  as  the  groove  becames 
narrower,  the  practical  energy  becomes 
more  concentrated — often  np  to  ex- 
treme old  age.  If  cancer  is  what  a 
doctor  once  called  it,  "Nature's  pro- 
test against  decay/'  so  the  phrase  of 
"an  old  man  in  a  hurry"  recalls  the 
feverish  excitement  that  comes  from  a 
subconscious  effort  to  feel  young  again. 
This  effort  explains  the  phenomenon  of 
what  is  called  "the  dangerous  age"  in 
women,  although  there  is  also  a  dan- 
gerous age  for  men  between  forty  and 
fifty — a  craving  for  adventures,  cither 
amorous  or  financial,  which  has  often 
proved  disastrous. 

The  subconscious  effort  is  usually 
associated  with  a  feeling  of  boredom. 
A  woman  of  (say)  forty,  has  married 
well  and  succeeded  in  bringing  up  a 
family  of  three  or  four  children:  she 
sees  nothing  before  her  but  a  gray 
vista  of  launching  the  children  into 
the  world  and  possibly  seeing 
grandchildren.  She  resents  being  left 
on  the  shelf  and  wants  to  start  life 
again  as  a  young  girL  Here  is  a  typi- 
cal woman.  Let  us  give  her  a  typical 
husband. 

He  is  a  successful  man  aged  (say) 
forty-five,  of  the  type  who  has  usually 
achieved  either  in  business  or  in  the 
humbler  professions  about  as  much 
success  as  he  is  ever  likely  to  have. 
His  work  and  his  family  are  interests, 
but  not  absorbing  interests.  The 
monotonous  security  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, startlingly  sudden  when  we  re- 
member that  our  grandfathers  could 
scarcely  cross  Putney  Heath  at  night, 
almost  wearies  him.  His  life  is  al- 
ways repeating  itself.  The  amorous 
or  financial  adventure  rejuvenates  him. 

Life,  therefore,  is  not  such  a  bed  of 
roses  as  the  suppressed  "young"  peo- 
ple imagine  it  is  for  those  who  have 
apparently  achieved  all  that  they  want. 


Yet  the  "old"  people  could  otherwise 
rejuvenate  themselves  if  they  took  the 
trouble  to  keep  more  in  touch  with 
the  "yoimg"  people,  and  the  "young" 
people  would  feel  less  rebellious  if 
they  were  given  greater  scope  both  for 
action  and  expression.  The  fact  re- 
laains  that  in  action  they  are  often 
mudtk  under  the  thumb  of  their  elders, 
while  Ma  regards  expression  nearly  all 
newspapex*s  and  periodicals  are  writ- 
ten for  the  "old"  because,  commer- 
cially speaking,  it  is  safer  to  cater  for 
the  generation  in  power.  One  need 
only  take  up  Thv  Mneteenth  Century 
and  After,  The  Times,  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  of  the  daily  Press,  The 
Spectator  and  nearly  all  the  weekly 
periodicals,  to  find  that  the  only  point 
of  view  expounded  ad  noMi^cam  is  that 
of  the  "old," 

I  have  sometimes  read  what  seemed 
to  me  almost  a  platitude  in  ^The  Eng- 
lish Review  and  have  sut»sequently 
been  astonished  to  observe  ^  other 
periodicals  an  explosion  of  ^  quasi- 
parental  wrath  from  the  >^  "old" 
brigade.  Oftener,  of  course,  suc>h  ju- 
venilities are  carefully  ignored,!^  as 
when  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  recei*atly 
addressed  a  crowded  meeting  dur>lng 
the  Reading  election  on  certain  poliiti- 
cal  controversies,  and  no  menticyn 
whatever  was  made  of  it,  even  in  w^ 
local  Press.  \ 

It  is  less  controversial,  perhaps,  to) 
go  back  twenty  or  thirty  years.  I  ofr 
ten  get  circulars  from  such  bodies  asi 
the  anti-Socialist  League  ai)pealing  forf 
large  sums  to  demolish  Socialism,  m 
should  like  to  know  what  all  thes-fe 
worthy  people  were  doing  in  the  'ulne^- 
ties.  They  never  took  the  trouble  tjo 
find  out  about  the  Fabian  Society  oj  f 
to  meet  the  arguments  that  were  belnj  g 
disseminated  by  some  of  the  able^  it 
men  of  the  day  among  the  youth  <(  if 
that  period,  yet  one  of  the  main  a  \  t- 
tractions  of  those  arguments  to  yout'  h 
was  that  their  elders  ignored  the  wholj  *e 
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movement  and  thereby  made  their 
juniors  feel  an  enchanting  sense 
of  originality  about  it.  Hinc  ilUB 
lacrifiuB  of  the  Anti-Socialist  League. 
Generally  speaking,  the  "old"  gain 
nothing  by  yielding  to  the  insidious  in- 
fluences of  the  forty  to  sixty  attitude 

The   New   Witness. 


of  mind  and  by  bolting  the  door  of  re- 
flection on  nascent  opinion.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  gain  a  great  deal  by 
assimilating  new  ideas  in  order  to 
teach  them  how  to  shoot,  and  they 
must  not  be  too  much  astonished  if 
the  shooting  is  occasionally  exuberant. 
E.  8,  P,  Haynea. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Whether  Miss  Lucy  Pratt's  "Ezekiel 
Bxpands"  is  to  be  taken  as  a  series 
of  amusing  talks,  with  an  occasional 
pathetic  interval,  or  as  a  revelation  of 
the  working  of  the  innocent  mind  <>i! 
a  little  negro  is  a  question  which  the 
author  may  perhaps  decide  in  one  of 
those  intervals  of  expansion  to  which 
all  authors  sometimes  yield.  Parable 
after  parable,  showing  the  infinite 
pliability  of  the  individual  negro, 
his  susceptibility  to  suggestion,  and 
his  wondrous  capacity  for  forgetting 
its  form  and  substance,  and  his  stub- 
bom,  unreasonable  but  lovable  attach- 
ment to  the  home  ways  of  a  childhood 
of  poverty,  may  be  read  into  the  ten 
pleasant  chapters  or  one  may  pass  by 
them  smilingly  with  a  laugh  for  E. 
W.  Kemble*s  excellent  pictures  and 
tell  one's  neighbor  about  the  "new 
book  of  negro  stories.  So  fimny!" 
The  last  chapter  would  be  pathetic 
were  Ezekiel  an  adult,  but  he  is  but  a 
little  child  when  Miss  Pratt  leaves 
him,  to  go  back  to  him  one  hopes, 
when  he  grows  older.  His  griefs  still 
yield  to  the  spell  of  the  consolation 
that  Izaak  Walton  found  irresistible, 
but  he  is  old  enough  to  feel  that  a 
chicken  is  not  transferable,  unless  re- 
turned without  damage.  His  portrait 
is  the  frontispiece.  It  is  with  two 
companions  that  he  is  later  seen  mov- 
ing forward  to  an  unseen  point  to  the 
tune  of  "yer*s  'bUge  help  *em!    Dey's 


lil*  Number  Ones."  Not  many  alle- 
gories are  more  important  to  the 
American  citizen.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  feel  its  point  and  force. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Ck)mpany. 

In  his  "The  Making  of  an  English- 
man," Mr.  W.  L.  George  attempts  ta 
describe  the  sentimental  journey  of  a 
young  French  subject  from  his  boy- 
hood in  Bordeaux,  to  his  manhood  in 
London,  and  leaves  him  with  no 
stronger  wish  than  to  be  the  child  of 
England's  heart.  He  finds  Falstaff  to 
be  the  ancestor  of  the  present  English- 
man, the  conqueror  of  every  shore,  the 
planter  of  the  English  flag  among  sav- 
age races,  a  piece  of  genealogy  which 
would  amaze  honest  Jack,  and  yet 
more  amaze  the  commonplace  Eng- 
lishman. The  strongest  likeness  of 
Mr.  George's  hero  to  Falstaff  lies  in 
his  relations  with  women,  which  are 
catholic  in  the  extreme,  but  French 
he  remains  to  the  last,  even  when 
vaunting  his  love  for  England.  He 
fairly  bathes  his  soul  in  the  stream  of 
cockney  dialect  as  it  bubbles  up  in 
London  restaurants  of  the  cheaper 
variety,  and  he  rates  English  comfort 
higher  than  Cowper  reckoned  it,  loves 
the  Londoner  even  amid  the  orgies  of 
Maf eking  night,  and  excuses  things 
which  Englishmen  deprecate.  The 
book  is  dedicated,  "To  the  small 
French  boy  who  in  1894  flrst  called  me 
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John  Bull,  and  to  the  young  Bngllsh- 
man  who  in  1892  first  addressed  me  as 
Froggy."  His  name  being  Caderosse, 
he  is,  in  defiance  of  the  genius  of  the 
French  language,  called  tea-caddy  by 
the  London  young  person,  and  Cad- 
erosse,  for  his  part  vows  that  if  he 
goes  to  perdition  and  the  demons  wish 
to  do  their  worst  for  him  they  will 
put  him  in  a  London  County  Council 
garage.  His  fancy  that  the  word 
**ruly"  exists,  because  there  is  such  a 
word  as  "unruly,"  shows  the  thlcliness 
of  his  French  veneer.  Nobody  would 
care  to  meet  him  in  real  life,  but  in  a 
story  his  every  word  amuses.  The 
story  is  eminently  well  adapted  for 
reading  circles  of  middle-aged  folk. 
The  young  and  unmarried  will  hardly 
care  to  follow  Mr.  Caderosse  in 
groups.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned  from  Mr. 
Clement  K.  Shorter's  "George  Borrow 
and  his  Circle,"  clever  men  beset 
Borrow's  childhood,  1»ut  he  often  re- 
pelled clever  women.  Miss  Martineau, 
Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Miss 
Agnes  Strickland  and  Lady  Eastlake 
for  example.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  more  masculine  and  conservative 
women  were  least  attracted  by  him, 
and  similarly,  that  men  in  whom  the 
feminine  element  was  almost  com- 
pletely lacking,  and  men  whose  pur- 
suits were  the  same  as  his  own  cared 
little  for  his  work.  Bowring  whom 
he  came  to  hate,  a  man  as  brave,  and 
as  sincere  as  himself,  and  incapable 
of  affectation,  understood  him  only 
too  well.  Borrow  was  often  histrionic, 
he  could  be  a  little  envious,  and  he 
feared  a  repetition  of  his  miserable 
lean  years.  Lastly,  no  matter  what 
portrait-painters  or  brother-authors 
may  say  the  unpltying,  truthful  sun 
exhibits  him,  in  the  one  photograph 
for  which  he  ever  sat  as  a  perfectly 
self-complacent  old  gentleman,  posing 
for  admiration.    Mr.  Shorter  says  that 


he  was  capable  of  writing  favorable 
press  notices  of  his  own  work. .  What 
else  could  be  expected  of  one  who  had 
been  so  courted  and  admired?  There 
was  little  of  human  emotion  which  he 
had  not  known,  and  had  not  wished  to 
know  during  his  nearly  four-score 
years,  and  of  those  who  came  after 
him  there  have  been  few  good  critics 
who  have  not  admired  his  work.  Char* 
lotte  Bronte  was  warmly  enthusiastic 
in  his  behalf.  The  younger  satirists, 
Mr.*  Birrbll  for  instance,  have  openly 
named  him  as  one  of  the  Kings  oT  lit- 
erature.- The  ungrateful  Birrell  actu- 
ally refuses  to  be  pleased  because  the 
liege  lord  of  .tl^e  great  Clan  Stevenson 
casually  speaks  ,^ell,  of  "The  Bible  in 
Spain,'*  and  says:  tt^  ^f^i^^  ^^  ^^^' 
row  is  concerned,  it: doa^lkt  matter 
two  straws.  Borrow  he  declares  wiU 
always  have  an  "attendant  company 
who,  when  he  pipes,  must  dance."  The 
existence  of  this  book  is  testimony 
that,  thus  far,  at  least,  Mr.  Birrell  is 
a  very  Daniel.  Mr.  Watts-Dunton, 
the  generous  and  courteous,  is  another 
devout  Borrovian,  as  he  has  shown  in 
his  criticism  of  every  point  of  Bor-. 
row's  character.  Mr.  Shorter  reprints 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  sonnet  published 
in  the  Athenwum  immediately  after 
Borrow  passed  into  the  land  where 
the  truth  concealed  by  life  is  made 
visible  in  the  light  which  overcomes 
all  darkness.  This  delightful  volume 
not  only  shows  Borrow  by  the  aid  of 
his  work  and  that  of  his  contempor- 
aries, but  accompanies  the  text  by  fif- 
teen full  page  plates  and  twenty-five 
illustrations  some  of  them  facsimiles 
of  manuscripts  of  Borrow  and  others. 
In  the  very  heart  of  the  noble  volume 
is  a  picture  of  the  reverse  and  obverse 
of  a  shekel.  Six  are  needed  to  pur* 
chase  "George  Borrow  and  his  Circle" 
and  much  greater  will  be  its  worth 
to  the  Borrovian  whether  made,  or 
in  the  making.  Houghton  Mifiiin 
Company. 
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In  London,  etc. 


IN  LONDON. 
I  look  on  London  witb  ttMeeiiig  ejres, 
My  soul  is  lost  in  Ck)mwall  by  the  i 


In  London  when  I  dream,  they  say  to 

me: 
"Why  do  yon  look  with  wide,  nnseeing 

eyes? 
What  thoughts  do  you  pursae?*' 
And  I  smile  back  and  say:   "I  do  not 

know." 
My  soul  is  lost    I  lost  her  on  the  seas. 
She   dived    into   a   tangle   of   amber 


And  lay  th^e  clutching  them  with  hol- 
lowed palms 

As  she  would  milk  them  of  their  sup- 
ple strength. 

She  ran  across  the  waters  in  the  night 

And  laughed  to  put  her  feet  upon  the 
moon-flakes, 

And  follow  their  patterned  dancing. 

She  swam  after  a  great  ship  across 
the  sea, 

That  cried  to  her  a  strange,  old,  sea- 
man's tale. 

The  full  white  sails,  like  canterbury- 
bells, 

Dipped  nodding  in  the  sunlight  and 
the  wind. 

1  look  on  London  with  unseeing  eyes. 
My  soul  is  lost  in  Cornwall  by  the  sea. 
Maisie  Radford, 

The  BrltlHh    Review. 


AN  EPISTLE. 
God  does  not  fail  In  anything. 
The    ring-dove's    neck,     the    beetle's 
wing. 
The  buds  that  turn  from  green  to 
gold. 
The  sunny  perfumes  of  the  spring. 
The  colored  patchwork  of  the  wold. 
The  blue  dusk  dropping  fold  on  fold, 
And  all  talk  talked,  and  stories  told 
In  the  long  evenings  by  the  fire, 
And  strength  and  laughter  and  desire. 

Dear,  when  you  come  to  me  and  say. 

Do  this,  do  that,  I  must  obey. 
Swift  to  Interpret,  to  devise, 

With  all  the  gladness  that  I  may, 
So  can  I  face  the  trust  that  lies 
Within  your  wide  exacting  eyes — 
Your  beautiful  exacting  eyes. 


Mending  and  fashioning  I  know 
If  you  will  have,  it  must  be  so. 

Do  not  be  over  harsh  with  me 
When,  empty  of  all  subtlety. 

Stupid  and  ignorant  and  shy, 
Tott  find  my  small  reality. 
When  on  a  sudden  grown  as  high 
(And  how  much  cleverer  than  I?) 
Ton  put  your  games  and  nonsense  by 
To  find  me  also  questioning 
And  helpless  of  all  counselling. 

Ah,  turn  your  puzzled  glances  then 
From  the  unresting  ways  of  men, 
From    tangled    right    and    tangled 
wrong, 
To  where  the  brooks  are  loud   with 
rain. 
To  where  the  birds  are  glad  with 

song. 
And  with  the  world  know  you  are 

young, 
And    with    the    ageing    world    be 
strong. 
And  unto  God  as  faithful  be    "^ 
As  in  these  days  you  are  to  me. 

Sylvia  Lund. 

The  NatiOD.  

IN  MONTIBUS  SANCTIS. 

Whom  may  we  worship  in  this  place 
divine? 

Whom  may  we  pray  to  in  this  heaven- 
built  shrine? 

The  torrent's  murmur  hallows  all  the 
air; 

The  avalanche  is  as  a  call  to  prayer; 

A  wistful  spirit  in  the  forest  sighs; 

Whom  shall  we  call  on,  when  our 
heart  replies? 

I  heard  as  'twere  a  Voice  that  an- 
swered me: 

Fret  not  thyself,  but  let  thy  thought 
run  free! 

Seek  not  the  holy  word,  the  hallowed 
name! 

Loose  thy  mind's  pictures  from  the 
square-cut  frame! 

Full  as  the  flower  that  opens  to  the 
Ught, 

Open   thy   soul,   and   take   My   gift — 
Delight! 
Saas-Fee.  F.  W.  BourdiUon. 

The   Spectator. 
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THE  TYRANNY  OF  LABOB. 


General  B^tba  lias  been  yiolmtly 
abused  by  orgaained  British  labor  for 
having  suppressed  %  labor  moyement 
widch  was  clearly  re?>Ql!ationary  in 
aim,  character,  and  tendency  by  the 
energetic  use  of  the  martial  law  and 
by  the  deportation  and  permanent  ban> 
ishment  of  the  leading  agitators.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  that  General  Botha,  far 
from  being  an  enemy  of  the  workers, 
has  acted  as  their  best  friend.  The 
lesson  he  has  given  them  may  have 
bem  a  little  harsh — ^it  was  certainly 
not  very  severe — but  it  has  proved 
▼ery  salutary.  Hence  it  seems  likely 
that  General  Botha  has  set  a  precedent 
which  will  not  be  forgotten  in 
the  other  Anglo-Saxon  communities 
throughout  the  world  if  a  situation 
should  arise  similar  to  that  which 
General  Botha  had  to  face. 

The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
The  workers  are,  of  course,  entitled  to 
make  with  the  employers  the  best 
terms  that  they  can  obtain;  they  are, 
of  course,  entitled  to  combine  with  a 
view  to  raising  their  wages  and  im- 
proving their  conditions ;  and  they  are 
entitled  either  to  work  or  to  refrain 
from  working;  but  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  terrorize,  ill-treat,  loot,  burn, 
and  destroy  in  order  to  obtain  their 
ends,  or  to  make  war  upon  the  peace- 
ful community.  Unfortunately,  organ- 
ized labor  has  of  late  fallen  more  and 
more  under  the  influence  of  men  who 
despise  law  and  order,  who  openly 
preach  violence,  and  who  aim  not  at 
improving  the  lot  of  the  workers  by 
legitimate  means,  but  at  destroying 
capital,  making  war  upon  society,  and 
bringing  about  a  revolution.  More 
and  more  often  organized  labor  tries 
to  improve  its  conditions  not  by  nego- 
tiations, not  by  abstaining  from  work, 
but  by  attacking  the  community  and 


by  inflicting  upon  it  the  greatest  pos- 
sible injury.  Attempts  are  made  t6 
deprive  the  public  of  coal  in  mid- 
winter, of  ice  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, of  the  post  at  Christmas-time,  of 
electric  light  at  night,  and  cooks  and 
waiters  have  learned  to  go  on  strike 
In  hotels  and  restaurants  as  soon  as 
the  soup  is  set  on  the  table.  A  gen- 
eral railway  strike  was  declared  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  very  moment 
when  serious  complications  had  arisen 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
at  the  time  of  the  Morocco  crisis,  and 
the  leaders,  with  criminal  selfishness 
and  indifference,  refused  to  adjourn 
the  strike  until  the  foreign  situation 
had  become  clearer. 

Methods  of  violence,  which  were 
formerly  a  rare  exception,  have  be- 
come the  rule.  Nowadays  every  large 
strike  in  peaceful  Great  Britain  is  ac- 
companied by  riots,  the  deliberate  de- 
struction of  property,  arson,  and  vio- 
lence. Not  very  long  ago  thousands  of 
human  lives  were  endangered  in  this 
country  by  strikers  tampering  with  the 
points,  destroying  the  signal-boxes  on 
the  railways,  cutting  the  signal-wires, 
&c.  However,  methods  of  violence  are 
employed  no  longer  by  strikers  merely 
against  their  employers,  against  all 
who  Sjrmpathize  with  their  employers, 
and  against  the  public  at  large,  buf 
they  are  used  with  special  cruelty  and 
ferocity  against  those  workers  who  re- 
fuse to  join  the  fighting  unions  or  to 
go  on  strike.  Trade  unionism  has  be- 
come closely  allied  with  terrorism,  and 
it  relies  more  and  more  upon  violence 
not  only  for  improving  labor  condi- 
tions, but  also  for  obtaining  adherents 
to  the  unions. 

Nowadays  strikes  are  no  longer  de- 
clared by  a  majority  of  the  workers, 
but  they  are  forced  upon  the  workers 
by  a  few  agitators,  outsiders,  who  have 
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obtained  control  over  a  turbulent 
minority.  Time  after  time  it  has  hap- 
pened that  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  gone  on  strike 
have  marched  from  place  to  place  and 
have  "pulled  out"  the  satisfied  work- 
ers by  threatening  them  with  ill- 
treatment  and  with  death.  The  work- 
ers who  have  been  successfully  ''pulled 
out"  by  threats  were  afraid  to  go 
back  to  work  in  consequence  of  further 
threats,  and  for  the  sake  of  safety 
were  forced  to  join  the  violent  throng. 
Great  strikes  no  longer  break  out,  but 
are  **made"  by  a  few  leaders.  The 
grossest  and  the  most  inhuman  forms 
of  terrorism  are  employed  against 
those  who  refuse  to  go  on  strike  or 
who  wish  to  return  to  work.  The  most 
brutal  physical  ill-treatment,  such  as 
"booting,"  and  even  murder,  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  frequent;  and 
if  the  men  are  sufficiently  protected 
against  molestation  and  violence,  the 
wives  and  children  are  made  to  suffer 
in  their  stead.  The  physical  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  wives  and  children  of 
willing  workers  and  the  destruction  of 
their  homes  by  gangs  of  strikers 
have  become  regular  features  of  our 
labor  disputes. 

Organized  labor  has  begun  to  dis- 
card peaceful,  orderly,  and  fair 
methods,  and  to  rely  to  a  constantly 
increasing  extent  upon  violence  and 
brute  force.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
remarkable  change  in  the  methods  by 
which  nowadays  industrial  disputes 
are  fought  out  on  the  part  of  labor? 
The  reason  lies  in  this:  that  a  num- 
ber of  revolutionaries  have  obtained  the 
control  over  the  labor  organizations. 
Socialism,  which  at  one  time  was  an 
idealistic  movement,  evolved  and 
guided  by  philanthropic  dreamers,  has 
become  frankly  anarchistic  and  revolu- 
tionary in  character.  To  the  forward 
Socialists,  as  to  the  Anarchists,  the 
State,  and  even  the  democratic  State, 
is  an  abomination,  is  the  enemy.     Mr. 


J.  Morrison  Davidson,  a  very  influen- 
tial and  very  prolific  Socialistic  writer, 
wrote,  for  instance,  in  his  OhriBt, 
State,  and  Oommune.^-^ 

The  State  is  the  evil,  the  inveterate 
foe  of  labor — be  the  Government 
Autocratic,  Bureaucratic,  or  Social- 
Democratic.  For  what,  after  all,  is 
our  vaunted  nose-counting,  majority- 
ridden  Democracy  but  an  expansion  of 
the  old-time  tyranny  of  monarch  and 
oligarch,  inasmuch  as  the  Govem- 
mentalist,  whatever  his  stripe,  is 
doomed  to  act  on  the  two  root  princi- 
ples of  statecraft— force  and  fraud? 
And,  obviously,  so  long  as  that  is  so, 
his  particular  profession  of  political 
taith  is  almost  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence." 

Mr.  Robert  Blatchford,  the  well- 
known  Socialist  leader,  wrote  in  his 
book  God  and  My  Neighbor^  of  which, 
I  think,  several  hundred  thousand 
copies  have  been  sold: — 

"What  was,  what  is,  the  State, 
wherever  it  exists,  but  a  community  of 
human  beings  barbarically*  held  to- 
gether by  a  well-drilled  gang  of  magis- 
trates, soldiers,  policemen,  gaolers, 
and  hangmen?" 

Modem  Socialism,  in  its  more  ad- 
vanced form,  preaches  anarchy,  the 
destruction  of  the  State,  and  it  does 
not  shrink  from  the  most  violent 
means.  Mr.  Bax,  a  leading  British 
Socialist,  wrote  in  his  History  of  the 
Paris  Commune: — 

"We  do  not  specially  desire  the 
death  of  political  personages,  while  we 
often  regret  their  slaying  on  grounds 
of  expediency,  if  on  no  others.  But 
at  the  same  time.  Socialists  have  no 
sentimental  tears  to  waste  over  the 
heads  of  States  and  their  misfortunes. 
To  the  Socialist  the  head  of  a  State, 
as  such,  is  simply  a  figure-head  to 
whose  fate  he  is  indifferent — a  nine- 
pin  representing  the  current  political 
and  social  order." 

In   the    Independent    Labor    Party 
Songbook   we  read: — 
"We're    low,    we're    low,    we're    very 
very  low. 
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And  yet  when  the  trumpets  ring, 
The  thrust  of  a  poor  man's  arm  will 
go 

Through  the  heart  of  the  proudest 
king." 

Bax  and  Quelch,  in  their  Catechism 
of  Socialism,  state: — 

"Socialism  is  essentially  revolution- 
ary, politically  and  economically,  as 
it  alms  at  the  complete  overthrow  of 
eTisting  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions. We  should  organize  and  be  pre- 
pared for  what  might  be  described  as 
a  revolutionary  outbreak.  The  eco- 
nomic changes  which  are  taking  place, 
and  the  corresponding  changes  in  other 
conditiiMis,  are  bringing  about  a  revo- 
lutionary tran^ormation  in  human  so- 
ciety, and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to 
help  on  this  development,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  tor  it" 

Mr. .  Keir  Hardie  wrote  in  From 
Serfdom  to  Socialism: — 

"In  the  International  Socialist 
movement  we  are  at  last  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  force  which  is  gathering  un- 
to itself  the  rebel  spirits  of  all  lands 
and  nniHTig  them  into  a  mighty  host  to 
do  battle,  not  for  the  triumph  of  a  sect, 
or  of  a  race,  but  for  the  overthrow 
of  a  system  which  has  filled  the  world 
with  want  and  woe." 

Hundreds  of  similar  pronouncements 
might  easily  be  given. 

Lately  the  control  of  the  Labor 
Movement  has  to  a  large  extent  passed 
from  the  Socialists  to  the  Syndicalists. 
Many  believe  that  Socialism  and  Syn- 
dicalism are  closely  related,  that  Syn- 
dicalism is  merely  the  more  violent 
fonn  of  Socialism.  That  is  not  the 
case.  There  is  a  profound  difference 
between  the  aim  and  policy  of  the  two 
movements.  The  Syndicalists  resem- 
ble the  Socialists  only  in  this:  that 
they  preach  class  hatred  and  the  class 
war;  that  they  depict  the  capitalists 
as  the  worst  enemies  of  the  workers. 
Bil^tly  considered.  Syndicalism  re- 
sembles more  closely  Anarchism  than 
Socialism,  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood. The  Socialists'  aim,  in  the 
words  of  ICarx  and  Bngels,  is  the  ab- 


olition of  private  property.  They  pro- 
pose that  the  land  and  all  other  in- 
struments of  production  and  distribu- 
tion should  become  the  property  of  the 
community,  and  that  this  property 
should  be  managed,  not  by  individual 
capitalists,  but  by  an  army  of  officials. 
They  wish  to  replace  the  private  em- 
ployers by  official  overseers.  This  aim 
appears  too  complicated  to  the  Syndi- 
calists. They  do  not  preach  that  that 
vague  entity  called  in  Socialist  writ- 
ings "the  State,"  "Society,"  or  •♦the 
Community,"  should  own  all  property, 
but  that  it  should  be  directly  owned 
by  the  workers  themselves.  They 
teach  that  the  workers  produce  all  the 
wealth,  and  that  they  are  therefore 
entitled  to  the  possession  of  all  the 
wealth  which  they  produce.  They 
teach  that  the  cotton-workers  are  en- 
titled to  the  ownership  of  the  cotton- 
mills  and  factories  in  which  they  are 
employed,  that  the  ironworkers  are 
entitled  to  the  ownership  of  the  iron- 
works, the  postmen  to  the  Post  Office, 
the  railway  men  to  the  railways,  &c., 
because  only  then  can  the  workers 
obtain  aU  the  wealth  or  profit  created 
by  the  work  of  their  hands.  The  work- 
ers are  to  obtain  possession  of  all  the 
works,  factories,  &c.,  In  which  they 
are  employed  by  harassing  their 
owners  unceasingly,  by  making  their 
life  a  burden,  by  making  production 
unprofitable  and  thus  compelling  them 
to  abandon  their  property  in  order  to 
cut  their  loss,  leaving  the  workers  in 
possession.  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  the  leader 
of  British  Syndicalism,  teaches  that 
faith  need  not  be  kept  with  employers. 
He  wrote: — 

"No  more  agreements.  It  is  entirely 
wrong  for  the  unionists  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  masters.  The 
object  of  the  imions  is  to  wage  the 
class  war  and  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  scoring  against  the  enemy. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  capi- 
talists are  always  carrying  on  the  war. 
Scarce  a  month  passes,  but  some  new 
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machine  or  method  Is  introduced 
which  enables  the  capitalist  to  reduce 
his  wages  bill  by  throwing  surplus 
workers  into  the  street  And  this  goes 
on  continually  and  quite  irrespective  of 
agreements/' 

The  aim  of  the  Syndicalists,  as  that 
of  the  Anarchist-Socialists,  is  avowedly 
revolutionary.  In  Mr.  Mann's  words: — 

"A  working-class  movement  that  is 
not  revolutionary  is  not  of  the  slight- 
est use  to  the  working  class.  But 
what  will  have  to  be  the  essential  con- 
ditions for  the  success  of  such  a  move- 
ment? That  it  will  he  avowedly  and 
clearly  revolutionary  in  its  aim  and 
method.  Revolutionary  in  aim,  be- 
cause it  will  be  out  for  the  abolition 
of  the  wages  system  and  for  securing 
to  the  workers  the  full  fruits  of  their 
labor,  thereby  seeking  to  change  the 
system  of  society  from  Capitalist  to 
Socialist.  Revolutionary  in  method, 
because  it  will  refuse  to  enter  into 
any  long  agreements  with  the  masters, 
whether  with  legal  or  State  backing, 
or  merely  voluntarily;  and  because  it 
will  seize  every  chance  of  fighting  for 
the  general  betterment — ^gaining  ground 
and  never  losing  any." 

Syndicalists,  like  Anarchists,  dis- 
trust and  hate  the  State.  Mr.  Mann 
wrote : — 

"No  Board  of  Trade  official  dare  do 
anything  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  men.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  a 
Government  Department.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  an  essence,  and  in  detail, 
the  machine  of  the  Plutocracy, 
through  which,  and  by  which,  they 
keep  the  workers  in  subjection.  For 
any  man  to  imagine  that  a  Govern- 
mental Department  may  be  seeking 
to  do  anything  that  will  facilitate  the 
overthrow  of  the  ruling  class  is  to  de- 
clare himself  a  fool.  To  *tie  the 
workers  down'  is  their  work.  Tie 
them  down  by  assisting  the  capital- 
ists." 

Syndicalists  condemn  conciliation 
and  arbitration  for  settling  labor  dis- 
putes, because  they  strive  after  war 
and  not  after  peace.     Therefore,  they 


do  not  wish  to  see  labor  disputes  set- 
tled.   Mr.  Biann  wrote: — 

"For  the  class  in  possession,  concili- 
ation and  arbitration  agreements  are 
of  good  service;  but  for  a  class  that 
has  yet  to  achieve  its  emancipation, 
they  are  a  repudiation  of  the  purpose 
of  its  own  existence,  and  a  denial  of 
the  reason  for  any  further  develop- 
ment. .  .  .  When  a  class  issue  of 
any  importance  is  raised.  Might  makes 
Right,  always  and  everywhere.  The 
policy  of  'conciliation'  is  altogether  a 
mistake  at  this  time  of  day,  with  capi- 
talism approaching  its  climax.  Never 
in  this  history  of  the-  working-class 
movement  was  it  so  necessary  for  it 
to  keep  itself  free  from  capitalistic  en- 
tanglements, so  that  it  may  determine 
for  itself  how  and  when  it  shall  fight 
its  battles.  With  the  accelerated  speed 
of  economic  developments  by  which 
the  workers'  conditions  are  being  so 
completely  transformed,  and  with  the 
increasing  intensity  of  class  antago- 
nisms— necessitating  on  the  workers' 
part  common  action  against  the  whole 
of  the  forces  of  capitalism — ^the 
methods  of  conciliation  and  agree- 
ments are  a  fundamental  source  of 
weakness." 

The  small  selection  of  Anarchist- 
Socialist  and  of  Anarchist-Syndicalist 
pronouncements  given  should  suffice 
to  show  why  orderly  strike  methods 
have  been  replaced  by  savage  perse- 
cution; why  Anarchist  methods,  vio- 
lence, terrorism,  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  property  are  becoming 
constantly  more  frequent,  and  why 
the  organized  workers  defy  not  only 
the  authority  of  the  State,  but  also 
that  of  their  own  leaders  if  these  ad- 
vise moderation  and  the  respect  of 
contracts;  and  why  they  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  those  agreements  into  which 
they  have  solemnly  entered  in  a  cor- 
porate capacity. 

To  ruin  the  hated  capitalists,  the 
advanced  Socialists  and  the  Syndical- 
ists have  produced  reckless  and  un- 
necessary strikes,  characterized  by 
violence,    treachery,    and   perfidy,    and 
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they  have  introdnoed  the  reduction  of 
output  A  violent  strike  is  like  an 
acute  fever.  It  is  devastating  while  it 
lasts,  but  the  attack  is  soon  over.  The 
limitation  of  output  is  like  a  chronic 
fever.  There  is  no  sudden  and  violent 
attack,  but  the  patient  declines  slowly 
and  gradually.  The  limitation  of  out- 
put is  an  evil  which  is  scarcely  noticed 
by  outsiders,  but  it  is  far  more  insidi- 
ous and  far  more  dangerous  to  Society 
and  to  the  workers  themselves  than 
are  strikes  accompanied  by  violence 
and  terrorism.  The  limitation  of  out- 
put is  a  doctrine  which  is  preached 
by  the  Socialists,  and  the  Socialists 
have  unfortunately  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Trade  Unions  that  the 
limitation  of  output  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  workers.  Mr.  Bax  wrote  in  hia 
ReUgian  of  Socialism:-— 

*To  the  Socialist,  labor  is  an  evil  to 
be  minimized  to  the  utmost  The  man 
who  works  at  his  trade  or  avocation 
more  than  necessity  compels  him,  or 
who  accumulates  more  than  he  can 
enjoy,  is  not  a  hero,  but  a  fool,  from 
the  Socialists'  standpoint" 

Mr.  Leatham  wrote  in  The  Evolution 
of  the  Fourth  Estate: — 

"It  is  the  interest  of  the  employer 
to  get  as  much  work  out  of  his  hands 
as  possible  for  as  little  wages  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  the  Interest  of  the  work- 
ers to  get  as  high  a  wage  as  possible 
for  as  little  labor  as  possible." 

In  the  Fahian  Essays  in  Socialism 
we  read: — 

''The  workers  have  been  taught  by 
the  practical  economists  of  the  trade 
unions,  and  have  learnt  for  them- 
selves, by  bitter  experience,  that  every 
time  any  of  them  in  a  moment  of  am- 
bition or  goodwill  does  one  stroke  of 
work  not  in  his  bond,  he  is  increasing 
the  future  unpaid  labor  not  only  of 
himself,  but  of  his  fellows." 

Throughout  the  British  Trade 
Unions  the  "scientific"  doctrine  of  the 
limitation  of  output  is  preached.  The 
men  are  urged  to  produce  as  little  as 


possible,  "to  give  the  other  fellow  a 
chance,"  "to  make  the  work  go  round" ; 
and  those  who  dare  to  produce  more 
than  the  customary  minimum  are 
"outed"  by  savage  persecution.  The 
result  of  this  organized  and  deliberate 
Idling  is  disastrous  to  the  £3ngllsh  in- 
dustries and  the  workers  engaged  in 
them.  This  deliberate  Idling  nullifies 
to  a  large  extent  the  economies 
brought  about  by  labor-saving  machin- 
ery. It  makes  British  productions 
unnecessarily  dear,  and  therefore 
limits  the  capacity  of  British  manu- 
facturers to  compete  with  the  indus- 
tries of  those  countries  where  the  lim- 
itation of  output  is  either  unknown  or 
little  known.  Besides,  the  limitation 
of  output,  far  from  "making  work" 
and  benefiting  the  workers,  impover- 
ishes them. 

Rightly  considered,  labor  is  paid 
not  in  money  but  In  kind.  In  return 
for  his  work,  a  worker  receives,  in 
the  form  of  wages,  a  certain  measure 
of  food,  clothes,  &c.  In  other  words, 
the  workers  exchange  among  them- 
selves the  products  of  their  labor  un- 
der the  supervision  of  their  employers, 
who  act  as  directors  and  overseers, 
and  who  do  not  receive  a  fixed  salary, 
as  they  would  in  the  Socialist  State, 
but  are  paid  by  results.  They  receive, 
in  the  form  of  profits,  salaries,  which 
fiuctuate  In  accordance  with  their  abil- 
ity and  skill.  As,  rightly  considered, 
labor  is  paid  not  in  cash  but  in  goods. 
It  is  clear  that  the  less  the  workers 
produce,  the  less  they  can  consume. 
This  becomes  obvious  when  we  imag- 
ine that  twelve  workers  and  a  capi- 
talist live  on  an  Island  out  of  touch 
with  civilization.  Six  workers  are  en- 
gaged in  producing  food  of  various 
kinds,  and  six  in  producing  clothing, 
while  the  capitalist  regulates  produc- 
tion, taking,  let  us  say,  five  per  cent 
of  the  whole  produce  of  labor  for  his 
trouble.  If  the  twelve  workers  pro- 
duce much,  there  will  evidently  be  a 
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superabundance  of  food  and  clothing 
for  all,  and  the  capitalist  also  will  be 
very  prosperous;  but  if,  in  the  hope 
of  benefiting  themselves  and  of  ruin- 
ing their  employer,  the  workers  insist 
on  high  pay  in  return  for  little  work, 
there  may  be  high  cash  wages,  but 
there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  food  and 
clothes,  and  consequent  misery.  That 
is  the  position  in  Great  Britain. 

In  this  country,  production  per 
worker  is  incredibly  low,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
best  labor-saving  machinery,  the  in- 
troduction of  which  is  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  oiganized  workers,  partly 
owing  to  the  deliberate  limitation  of 
output  According  to  the  British  Cen- 
sus of  Production,  the  gross  value  of 
production  per  worker  is  98.  M.  per 
day  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  6«.  9d. 
per  day  in  the  manufacture  of  card- 
board boxes,  109.  M.  per  day  in  the 
cement  trade.  Si.  9d.  per  day  in  the 
clothing  trade.  Is.  M.  per  day  in  clocks 
and  watches,  &c  The  worker  can,  of 
course,  not  expect  to  obtain  the  gross 
value  of  his  production,  but  at  best 
the  net  value — ^that  is,  the  gross  value 
of  the  goods  which  he  has  made,  less 
the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  and  the 
general  factory  expenses  involved  in 
their  production.  According  to  the 
British  Census  of  Production,  the  net 
value  produced  per  worker  per  day  !« 
3«.  10(2.  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  28. 
lOd.  in  the  clothing  trade,  Ss.  4d.  in 
cotton  goods,  4«.  4d.  in  clocks  and 
watches,  3«.  lOd.  in  cutlery  and  tools, 
4«.  in  hats  and  caps,  3«.  Sd.  in  hosiery, 
&c  Low  production  means,  of  course, 
low  wages.  Men  whose  net  production 
comes  only  to  a  few  shillings  per  day 
must  remain  poor  even  if  they  should 
succeed  in  doubling  their  money  wages. 
The  policy  of  the  workers  of  demand- 
ing high  wages  for  a  low  production 
merely  results  in  their  raising  the 
prices  against  themselves. 
The    cost    of    commodities    consists 


chiefly  in  the  wages  paid  in  their  pro- 
duction. In  the  United  States  wages 
are  from  two  to  three  times  as  high 
as  in  Great  Britain,  yet  the  cost  of 
living  is  about  equal  in  both  countries, 
because  the  highly-paid  American 
worker  produces  from  two  to  three 
times  as  much  as  his  British  col- 
league. He  does  not  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  machinery,  and 
a  deliberate  limitation  of  output  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  Great  Britain  is  prac- 
tically unknown.  In  1904  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  published  a  bulky  investigation 
entitled  Regulation  and  Restriction  of 
Labor.  In  that  most  interesting  vol- 
ume we  read: — 

"Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact 
brought  about  by  this  Investigation  is 
the  striking  difference  between  .  .  . 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
...  In  Great  Britain  the  justifica- 
tion of  vested  rights  is  avowed,  and 
shows  itself  strongly  in  the  dislike  of 
capitalists  to  discard  old  and  out-of- 
date  machinery  and  methods  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  obstacles  placed  by 
unionists  in  the  way  of  machinery  and 
division  of  labor  which  tend  to  elim- 
inate their  acquired  skilL  .    .    . 

"A  form  of  Justification  for  the  re- 
striction of  output  (in  the  United 
States)  which  is  disavowed  by  all  but 
a  very  few  of  the  labor  representa- 
tives who  have  been  interviewed,  is 
that  of  'making  work,'  or  'making  the 
work  go  round.*  Only  one  national 
officer  of  a  labor  union  was  found  who 
was  willing  to  justify  restrictions  on 
this  score,  and  his  position  will  be 
found  stated  in  its  proper  connection 
(machinery).  Local  officers  also  usu- 
ally deny  such  a  motive,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  motive  prevails  widely 
among  workmen  themselves.  It  Is 
found  among  older  unionists,  es- 
pecially Immigrants  from  England  and 
Wales,  and  to  a  less  extent  among 
younger  unionists.  .  .  .  Where  the 
employers  have  themselves  become 
strongly  organized,  they  have  quite 
generally  placed  foremost  their  de- 
mands  for  eliminating  all   restriction 
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of  output,  and  these  demands  liave 
been  quite  generally  conceded  by  the 
unions,  both  In  formal  agreements  and 
In  practice.  The  essential  feature  In 
these  agreements  is  the  pledge  given 
by  the  employers'  association  to  dis- 
cipline Its  own  unscrupulous  members 
whose  methods  have  compelled  the 
union  to  resort  to  restrictions  in  selt- 
protectlon.  ...  As  regards  the  in- 
tensity of  restrictions,  however,  dis- 
tinguished from  their  extent,  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  such  extreme  cases  have  not 
been  found  among  trade  unions  in 
the  United  States  as  in  Great 
Britain.  .   .   ." 

''One  can  readily  understand  how 
difficult  it  is  to  make  any  change  what- 
ever in  the  English  engineering  in- 
dustry. Each  party  knows  exactly 
what  it  is  getting  when  working  on 
traditional  lines  with  traditional  ma- 
chinery and  old  methods.  The  work- 
ing man  is  afraid  that  if  any  change, 
however  slight,  is  made,  his  pay  per 
unit  of  effort  will  be  lowered.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  employer  is  afraid 
that  any  proposed  change  of  whatever 
nature  will  result  in  friction  and  con- 
troversy with  his  workmen.  He  fears 
that,  should  he  reorganize  his  shop 
with  expensive  and  more  modem  ma- 
chinery, his  employees  would  either  re- 
fuse to  work  the  new  machines,  or, 
not  being  familiar  with  the  power  of 
the  machinery,  would  demand  a  rate 
of  pay  which  would  more  than  ab- 
sorb the  profits  from  Its  use,  or,  sus- 
pecting that  they  were  not  getting  a 
sufficient  rate  of  pay  on  the  machine, 
would  restrict  the  output  so  as  to 
make  the  venture  unprofitable.  Al- 
though this  deadlock  condition  Is  a 
genuine  restriction  of  output,  and  one 
fraught  with  great  dangers  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  country,  it  is  not  a  restric- 
tion that  can  be  stated  statistically.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  to  give  a  sufficient 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
actual  controversies  have  arisen  in  the 
last  few  years  to  make  it  plain  that 
the  EngHsh  engineering  industry  is 
very  much  below  the  highest  possible 
efficiency,  and  that  under  present  con- 
ditions WngUrti  working  men  are  turn- 
hig  out  very  much  less  product  than 


they  are  capable  of  doing  without  any 
injury  whatever  to  their  health  or  to 
the  social  welfare." 

Many  examples  of  the  deliberate  and 
unreasonable  limitations  of  output  by 
British  workers  are  given  in  the  Re- 
port in  the  shape  of  statements  from 
individual  factories.  We  read,  for  in- 
stance:— 

**We  employed  some  Englishmen 
some  years  ago  who  had  been  work- 
ing in  England  for  $1.75  a  day.  We 
)E>ald  them  $3,  but  required  twice  the 
product.  In  a  short  time  we  found 
not  only  the  newcomers  restricting 
their  output,  but  all  our  other  men 
following  their  example.  Then  we 
adopted  the  daily-rate  system,  based 
on  product  absolutely,  and  the  English 
contingent  soon  dropped  their  restric- 
tions." 

In   another   part   of   the   Report   is 

stated: — 

"A  leading  manufacturer  of  boot  and 
shoe  machinery  says  the  fact  that 
labor  is  cheaper  in  England  than  in 
the  United  States  brings  it  about  that 
there  is  not  the  same  inducement  in 
England  to  use  machinery,  and  that 
when  machinery  comes,  the  men,  hav- 
ing experience  only  with  the  old  hand 
piece  price,  attempt  to  apply  that  scale 
-  to  work  on  the  machine,  whereas  the 
sole  object  of  the  employer  in  intro- 
ducing the  machine  is  to  reduce  the 
labor  cost  by  reducing  the  piece  price. 
He  says  he  knows  of  instances  in 
Which  as  much  has  been  done  on  the 
Consolidated  machine  in  England  as 
in  America,  but  admits  that  such  cases 
are  entirely  Isolated  and  exceptional. 
In  general,  the  output  is  much  smaller 
than  in  America.  .   .   • 

"This  expert  expressed  the  view  that 
the  average  wage  in  England  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  efficiency  of 
the  laborer  and  enable  him  to  bring 
up  a  family  and  give  his  sons  a  suffi- 
cient education  to  fit  them  tor  any- 
thing else  than  the  kind  of  workman 
that  the  father  himself  Is.  He  said 
that  where  the  Englishman  turns  out 
from  300  to  400  pairs  of  a  given  kind 
on  a  Consolidated  machine,  In  America 
they  turn  out  from  700  to  800." 
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I  have  recently  been  in  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  of  limitation  of 
output  with  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Taylor, 
of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  ablest 
American  consulting  engineers.  He  is 
well  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
most  up-to-date  system  of  sclent£Qc 
management  based  on  time-study  and 
movement-study  in  factories  and  work- 
shops, on  which  he  has  published  two 
valuable  books.  He  is  a  thoroughly 
praclical  man  who  has  reorganized 
many  American  factories.  He  wrote: — 

"Years  ago  I  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  under-production  was  the 
most  serious  problem  which  England 
had  to  face,  and  in  my  lectures  in  this 
country  I  have  almost  invariably 
spoken  of  this,  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  the  English  people — including 
their  political  leaders  and  the  leaders 
of  the  trade  unions — were,  as  we  put 
it,  'barking  up  the  wrong  tree*  in  their 
effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  working  men. 

"No  amount  of  readjustment  of  the 
Joint  rewards  of  labor  and  capital  can 
make  the  English  working  men  materi- 
ally better  off.  Their  only  hope  lies  in 
an  increase  in  individual  output 
throughout  the  country. 

"I  know  case  after  case  in  England 
where  they  use  exactly  the  same  ma- 
chines as  in  this  country,  but  at  far 
less  horse-power  and  at  far  less  speed 
than  they  should  be  nm,  and  in  a 
manner  so  as  to  turn  out  nothing  like 
half  the  work  that  is  being  turned  out 
in  this  country;  and  this  is  due,  not 
to  the  lack  of  proper  machinery,  but 
to  the  almost  unalterable  determina- 
tion of  every  workman  in  England  to 
turn  out  as  little  work  as  possible 
each  day,  in  return  for  the  money 
which  he  receives.  This  with  the  Eng- 
lish workmen  is  almost  a  religion. 

"In  1882,  when  I  was  a  foreman  in 
the  machine-shop  of  the  Midvale  Steel 
Co.,  I  first  became  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  this  fact.  At  that  time  the 
steel  business  in  this  country  was 
comparatively  in  its  infancy,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  get  skilled 
American   workmen   to   carry    on   the 


steel  business.  There  was  at  that  time 
quite  a  large  English  immigration  of 
skilled  steel  workers  to  this  country,^ 
and  we  had  to  depend  for  some  time 
upon  these  men  to  do  our  work.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  trade  unions 
in  the  steel  business  to  speak  of  in 
this  country  (at  least,  they  were  not 
powerful).  In  spite  of  this  fact,  how- 
ever, I  soon  found  that  every  English 
workman  was  doing  everything  in  his 
power,  first,  to  restrict  his  own  out- 
put, and  second,  to  induce  every  other 
workman  around  him  to  restrict  out- 
put to  the  maximum  possible  extent. 
"After  one  or  two  years  of  unre 
mitting,  kindly  effort,  I  found  that  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  persuade 
the  English  workmen  that  it  was  to 
their  interest  to  turn  out  a  proper  day*» 
work,  or  even  to  stop  them  in  their 
campaign  of  persuading  and  bulldozing 
American  workmen  into  adopting  their 
theories  as  to  the  necessity  for 
restricting  output  As  a  result  of  this 
we  were  compelled,  in  our  steelworks, 
to  absolutely  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
employ  English  workmen.  From  this 
time  forward,  even  with  unskilled 
American  stock,  we  were  able  to  make 
extremely  rapid  progress.  Our  work- 
men had  not  yet  been  inoculated 
with  this  terribly  pernicious  fallacy 
that  restriction  of  output  was  a  neces- 
sity for  the  prosperity  of  the  work- 
man. 

"To  illustrate  the  restriction  of  out- 
put, we  had  in  our  works  a  locomo- 
tive and  car  wheel  tire  rolling  ma- 
chine, which  was  bought  from  Tangye 
Brothers  in  England,  and  all  the 
apparatus  connected  with  this  machine 
came  from  England.  We  had  a  splen- 
did set  of  English  workmen — that  is, 
they  were  fine  fellows,  and  were  very 
skilled  workers  and  personally  not 
lazy  or  shiftless — to  run  this  machine. 
And  yet,  after  working  at  it  for  three 
or  four  years,  they  refused  to  turn 
out  more  than  fifteen  tires  per  day. 
We  called  their  attention  over  and 
over  again  to  the  fact  that  at  this 
rate  of  production  we  were  making  no 
profit  whatever;  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  this  machine.     All  of  our 
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persoaslon  and  all  of  our  talk  was  of 
no  avail  whatever,  and  we  were  finally 
obliged  to  discharge  the  whole  lot  of 
them,  to  get  every  man  outside  of  the 
wor^  and  ourselves  to  train  in  an 
entirely  new  and  green  set  of  Ameri- 
can workmen,  who  had  never  seen  a 
machine  of  this  sort  Within  three 
months  after  training  them  in,  we  had 
increased  the  output  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  tires  a  day,  and  this  out- 
put went  on,  right  on  the  same  ma- 
chine, increasing,  until,  three  or  four 
years  later,  we  had  an  output  of  150 
tires  a  day. 

**The  great  obstacle  which  you  have 
to  overcome  in  England  is  not  the  un- 
willingness of  the  manufacturers  (o 
use  modem  machinery,  but  the  un- 
willingness of  your  workmen  to 
properly  use  modem  machinery  after 
it  is  installed.'* 

In  another  letter  he  wrote: — 

"The  greatest  trouble  from  which' 
the  English  people  are  suffering  is  not 
80  much  the  lack  of  good  machinery 
(although  in  this  respect  they  are 
considerably  back  of  us  in  the  United 
States),  but  that  it  is  the  determina- 
tlcm  on  the  part  of  your  workmen  to 
deliberately  restrict  output. 

"My  friend,  Mr.  H.  D.  Kendall, 
Manager  of  the  Plimpton  Press  at 
Norwood,  Mass.,  which  is  running  un- 
der the  principles  of  scientific  man- 
agement, informed  me  that  when  he 
was  in  Oxford  last  year  he  saw  an 
American-made  printing  press,  the  ex- 
act duplicate  of  one  which  he  had  in 
his  works.  The  managers  of  the  Ox- 
ford printing  establishment  told  him 
that  they  had  very  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  press  run  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  units,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  Eng- 
lish workmen  would  not  turn  out  this 
amount  of  work. 

"In  his  own  establishment,  the  same 
press  was  regularly  turning  out  at  the 
time  1,900  units,  and  they  are  plan- 
ning to  get  out  2,500. 

"You  will  see  that  exactly  the  same 
machine,  then,  owing  to  the  restriction 
of  the  English  workmen,  will  be  using 
only  one-half  of  the  horse-power  in 
England  that  it  does  in  America,  and 
this  is  the  point  which  I  wish  to  em- 


phasize: that  the  great  crusade  in 
England  should  be  made  with  the 
working  people,  pointing  out  to  them 
that  their  only  hope  for  increased 
wages  lies  in  Increased  output  It  is 
not  that  your  workmen  cannot  do  as 
well  as  ours.  It  is  that  they  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  do  what  they  could  do 
with  ease,  and  with  no  possible  injury 
to  their  health." 

Not  long  ago,  when  I  visited  a  large 
number  of  factories  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada,  I  was  every- 
where told  by  manufacturers  and 
managers  that  they  did  not  care  to 
employ  Englishmen.  In  many  fac- 
tories, both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada,  there  are  placards  at  the 
factory-gates  stating,  "No  Englishmen 
need  apply."  This  desire  not  to  em- 
ploy Englishmen  is  due  not  to  a  dis- 
like of  England  and  of  Englishmen, 
but  solely  to  a  dislike  of  the  methods- 
employed  by  the  English  workers.  I 
was  frequently  told:  "When  we  en- 
gage Englishmen  they  upset  our  fac- 
tories. They  do  not  want  to  do  a 
proper  day's  work,  and  constantly 
try  to  prevent  the  others  doing  a 
proper  day's  work.  They  refuse  to 
use  modem  machinery  and  modem 
methods.  It  takes  at  least  a  couple  of 
years  to  break  Englishmen  in,  to  teach 
them  to  use  the  best  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery and  to  rim  It  at  a  proper 
speed." 

Labor  has  become  dangerous  to 
others  and  to  itself.  It  constantly 
complains  about  oppression,  although 
it  has  itself  become  an  oppressor.  Or- 
ganized labor  has  embarked  upon  a 
Society-smashing  campaign.  It  reck- 
lessly produces  labor  disputes,  it  acts 
with  faithlessness  and  ferocity  in 
case  of  strikes,  and  it  reduces  produc- 
tion as  much  as  possible.  The  modem 
policy  of  labor  is  harmful  to  the 
State,  to  Society,  and  especially  to 
labor  itself.  Men  whose  ideals  are 
shirking  and  violence  cease  to  be  good 
workers,   and   only  good   workers   are 
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worth  a  high  wage.  The  tyrannous 
policy  of  British  organiased  labor  is 
gradually  destroying  the  Industries  of 
the  country. 

The  modem  policy  of  British  labor, 
instead  of  enriching  the  British  work- 
ers, keeps  them  in  poverty,  and  forces 
them  to  emigrate  by  the  hundred 
thousand;  and  when  the  emigrant 
British  workers  arrive  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  they  find  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  a  good  position, 
partly  because  they  are  no  longer  will- 
ing and  able  to  work,  partly  because 
the  employers  do  not  care  to  take  on 
men  whose  ideals  are  terrorism  and 
shirking.  The  modem  labor  leaders 
are  undoubtedly  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  working  men.  General  Botha,  by 
acting  with  energy  against  the  rev- 
olutionary conspirators  who  have  mis- 
guided the  workers  in  the  Transvaal, 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  thinking 
men,  and  especially  of  the  workers 
themselves.    He  has  acted  in  their  in- 

The  Fortnlglitly  ReTiew. 


terest  by  deporting  the  Syndicalist 
agitators  and  banishing  them  from 
South  Africa. 

The  facts  given  in  the  forgoing 
article  show  that  the  tyranny  of  labor 
threatens  the  prosperity  of  the  British 
industries  and  the  very  existence  of 
the  nation.  The  tyranny  of  labor,  by 
undermining  the  foundations  of  Brit- 
ish industry  and  of  British  wealth,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  which 
threaten  Society  and  the  State.  As 
the  Government  has  shown  itself  la- 
mentably weak  in  dealing  with  labor 
terrorism,  the  employers  must  help 
themselves.  They  should  combine,  not 
in  order  to  break  the  power  of  the 
Trade  Unions,  but  to  break  that  of 
the  outside  agitators  who  threaten  to 
ruin  not  only  the  national  industries, 
but  also  the  workers  engaged  in  them 
and  the  Unions  which  they  have 
formed.  In  doing  so,  they  will  act  as 
the  best  friends  of  labor. 

PoliHous, 


AT  RAVENGLASS. 


The  ringed  plovers  went  north  at 
the  end  of  March.  It  was  one  of  those 
days  that  the  bellowing  equinoctial 
gales  love  to  bring  to  the  south  coast. 
The  pale  simshine  played  hide-and- 
seek  with  the  hail  storms  over  the  sea, 
and  the  sand  fled  in  stinging  clouds 
before  that  harsh  east  wind  that  the 
old  rhyme  describes  as: 

Neither  good  for  man  nor  beast. 
We  thought  that  this  condemnation 
was  too  moderate,  as  we  struggled  into 
a  sheltered  angle  of  the  rocks.  But 
the  warm  corner  already  held  other 
refugees.  Five  storm-beaten  ringed 
plover  stood  on  the  stones  by  the 
water's  edge,  with  their  trim 
fawn  feathers  ruffled  with  spray, 
and  the  foam  splashing  over  their 
feet.     Were    they    grumbling    at    the 


gale  which  had  brought  them  thus  far 
on  their  journey  northwards,  and  now 
held  them  storm-bound  on  this  inhos- 
pitable coast?  Not  a  bit  of  it  A 
gleam  of  sunshine  broke  through  the 
clouds,  and  as  if  in  answer,  the  flrst 
bird  began  piping :  Tee'tee-toy-teef  and 
another  and  another  took  up  the  word, 
imtil  all  five  were  duetting  and  whis- 
tling together  in  the  sweetest,  merri- 
est chorus  of  Pan-pipes  ever  heard  on 
a  bleak  March  morning.  Then,  with  a 
flash  of  silver  gray  wings,  they 
skimmed  seawards,  and  whirled  away 
round  the  Point.  But  the  day  seemed 
brighter  for  the  soimd  of  their  cheery 
voices,  and  we  did  not  grumble  about 
the  weather  any  more. 

Instead,  we  said:    "We  too  will  go 
up  north,  when  the  days  are  longer." 
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In  May  we  met  the  plover  again 
among  the  multitades  of  birds  who  fly 
and  wade  and  swim  along  the  shingle 
banks  of  Bavenglass»  at  the  estuary  of 
the  three  rivers.  The  rivers  flow  north 
and  south  and  west,  until  they  meet 
on  the  saltings,  and  then  all  three  go 
shouting  down  to  the  sea  together. 
Twice  a  day  the  high  tides  sweep  up 
the  channel,  until  there  is  half  a  mile 
of  wind-swept  water  between  the  main- 
land and  the  low  range  of  bare  dunes 
on  the  seaward  side  of  the  estuary, 
which  is  the  great  stronghold  of  the 
wild  f owL 

Sixteen  centuries  ago,  the  Roman 
legions  used  to  sail  right  up  to  the  vil- 
lage on  their  way  to  the  Great  Wall, 
and  the  old  name  that  they  gave  to 
the  place  still  clings  to  the  fells  above 
the  estuary:  but  for  five  hundred 
years  the  winds  and  waters  have 
worked  together  to  pile  up  great  dunes 
and  sandbanks  along  the  coast,  and 
these  have  been  given  over  to  the 
birds.  At  low  water,  every  sandy  spit 
and  naked  mussel-bed  is  crowded  with 
gulls,  and  plover,  and  pink-shanked 
oyster-catchers;  shelduck  dibble  in  the 
ooze  of  the  mudflats;  and  a  stately 
heron  or  two  stands  sentinel  at  the 
water's  edge.  If  you  climb  the  sand- 
hills and  turn  eastwards,  you  look 
right  up  the  valleys  of  the  three  rivers, 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  If 
you  look  westwards,  you  will  see  the 
Isle  of  Man — a  blue  smear  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  choppy,  troublous  Irish 
Sea  fretting  and  splashing  on  the 
beaches  that  it  has  laid  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  dunes.  I  say  that  you 
might  see  all  this,  but  first  of  all  you 
will  not  see  it.  That  is  because  the 
shingles  and  the  marram  plots,  and  the 
ridges  and  the  valleys  of  the  sandhills, 
and  the  air  over  and  under  and  around 
you,  will  be  so  full  of  seagulls. 

A  great  flock  of  birds  has  a  beauty 
and  impressiveness  entirely  of  Its  own. 
No  herd  of  cattle,  however  great,  no 


crowd  of  men,  however  imposing,  can 
convey  quite  the  same  idea  of  space 
and  multitude.  Every  dune  top  and 
every  hollow  is  studded  with  gulls,  un- 
til the  whiteness  of  them  massed  to- 
gether in  the  marram  grass  is  like  the 
whiteness  of  melting  snowdrifts  on  the 
hillside,  and  the  air  also  is  full  of 
them,  skimming  and  swooping  to  and 
fro.  The  sound  of  their  voices,  like 
•the  roar  of  the  tide  on  the  bar,  is 
mighty.  Now  a  couple  rush  flfty  feet 
upwind  to  buffet  each  other  playfully 
and  then  fall  apart,  as  a  score  of 
others  whirl  round  them.  Here  a  bat- 
talion stoop,  to  their  nests,  poised  like 
a  troop  of  angels.  Everywhere  there 
is  a  tumultuous  rush  of  wings,  a  great 
and  sonorous  clamor.  And  yet,  al- 
though some  of  the  birds  swoop  hither 
and  thither  headlong,  while  others 
hang  aloft  almost  motionless,  breast- 
ing the  wind,  there  is  no  confusion.  It 
is  like  a  great  musical  symphony  made 
corporate,  in  which  the  leading  notes, 
with  chord  and  arpeggio  and  appog- 
giatura,  are  represented  by  soaring 
birds. 

But    no    prose    description    can    do 
Justice  to  the  magnificent  rhythm  of 
their   flight,   nor   any   verse,   unless   I 
think  it  might  be  some  of  Swinburne's 
great  anapaests: 
White  glories  of  wings. 
As  of  sea-faring  birds 
That  flock  to  the  springs 
Of  the  sunrise  in  herds. 
With  the  wind  for  a  herdsman,  and 

hasten  or  halt  at  the  charge  of 

his  words. 

At  the  charge  of  his  word 
Bidding  pause,  bidding  haste. 
When  the  ranks  are  stirred 
And  the  lines  displaced. 
They   scatter   as   wild   swans   parting 
adrift  on  the  wan  green  waste. 

Every  now  and  then,  as  at  a  given 
signal,  a  silence  falls  on  the  host 
With  one  accord  they  rise,  and  swoop 
noiselessly  to  and  fro  before  dropping 
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back  on  to  their  eggs  agtin  wl^  re- 
newed clamor,  mils  sndden  hush  in 
the  middle  of  snch  great  sound  and 
stir  is  like  the  duration  of  a  semi- 
breye  rest  in  the  midst  of  t  piece  of 
orchestral  music,  and  is  strangely  im- 
pressive. 

As  you  walk  across  the  hi^s,  fresh 
clouds  of  birds  rise  on  all  8i4e8  while 
those  behind  drop  screaming  to  their 
nurseries,  which  are  built  so  close  to- 
gether that  it  would  be  quite  possible 
to  pass  right  across  the  dunes  and  set 
your  foot  upon  a  clutch  of  eggs  at 
each  step.  The  air  is  heavy  with  the 
pungent  smell  of  the  sunshine  on  the 
nettle-beds,  and  also  with  that  pecu- 
liar taint  which  is  always  so  apparent 
near  a  great  gathering  of  birds.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  domestic  tussles  for  the 
privilege  of  warming  the  eggs,  there 
is  no  quarrelling.  The  male  birds  hold 
jousts  on  certain  bare  patches  of  sand 
in  the  midst  of  the  colony,  but  dieir 
tourneys  are  quite  harmless.  The  bird 
turns  slowly  round  and  round  with 
outstretched  head  and  neck,  while  he 
calls  attention  to  his  display  by  harsh 
screaming.  Now  and  then  a  big 
stupid  chick  blunders  into  the  lists, 
and  stands  bewildered,  while  all  the 
doughty  warriors  lower  their  heads 
and  boo  at  him,  until  his  mamma 
comes  up  and  hustles  him  away  from 
the  hubbub,  Just  as  you  may  see  a 
human  mother  dragging  her  youngster 
out  of  the  crowd  that  has  collected 
round  a  street  fight 

The  gulls,  however,  are  merely  the 
plebeians  of  the  Ravenglass  sandhills; 
the  terns  are  the  patricians — espec- 
ially the  Sandwich  terns. 

The  Sandwich  terns  nest  in  small 
quarrelsome  parties  on  the  tops  of  the 
dunes.  The  slovenly  hollows  in  the 
sand  that  contain  their  handsome  mot- 
tled eggs  are  scraped  so  close  together 
that  when  one  bird  turns  round  on 
her  nest,  her  tail  touches  her  neigh- 
bor's head,  and  then  the  couple  scold 


and  gobble  at  one  ano^er  until  tliey 
can  adjust  their  Imig  wings  to  each 
other's  convenience.  Even  when  the 
colony  is  at  peace,  whidi  is  not  often, 
the  birds  keep  up  a  subdued  diorus  in 
guttural  monotone.  The  Sandwidi 
tern  lacks  the  beautiful  coral  bUl  and 
legs  of  the  conmion  tern,  but  still  he 
is  a  handsome  bird  enougli,  with  sabre 
wings  of  wondrous  span,  glossy  crest, 
and  ochre  and  ebon  bill,  and  it  was 
a  rare  treat  to  spend  two  days  in 
watching  a  colony  at  close  quarters, 
from  the  shelter  of  a  large  widcer- 
work  crate  covered  with  dry  marram 
grass. 

These  particular  Sandwidi  terns 
were  nesting  in  the  middle  of  a  much 
larger  colony  of  blade-headed  guUs, 
with  whom,  however,  they  seemed  to 
live  on  good  terms.  The  blade-headed 
gull  is  not  such  an  unprindpled  buc- 
caneer as  his  greater  and  lesser  blade- 
backed  cousins,  but  on  the  second  day 
I  saw  a  flagrant  piece  of  larceny  com- 
mitted. For  some  time  a  shabby  old 
gull  had  been  hopping  about  among 
the  brooding  terns,  who  of  course,  ac- 
customed to  the  sight  of  his  brown 
hood  and  white  spectacles,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  him  while  he  rambled  among 
their  nurseries,  like  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.  One  tern  left  her  nest  un- 
guarded for  a  minute.  The  gull  sidled 
up  and,  glancing  round  guiltily,  sucked 
an  egg.  He  had  reckoned  without  the 
tern's  keen  eyes.  She  and  half  a  dozen 
of  her  clan  swooped  down  screaming 
upon  the  thief.  He,  however,  evaded 
retribution  for  the  time  being  by  es- 
caping into  a  crowd  of  other  gulls. 

The  tern  was  a  good  deal  puzzled 
and  annoyed  by  her  broken  egg.  She 
tried  to  brood  over  it,  but  as  it  drib- 
bled its  contents  over  her  feathers,  she 
picked  it  up  contemptuously  and  threw 
it  aside.  Immediately,  amid  a  scream 
from  the  sympathizing  neighbors,  a 
Jackdaw,  one  of  those  pests  who 
haunted  the  outskirts  of  the  guUery, 
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swooped  down  and  carried  off  the 
broken  egg.  The  original  robber  left 
the  neighborhood  for  a  time,  but  next 
day  he  and  one  or  two  of  his  com- 
panions were  seen  pirating  the  nests, 
not  only  of  the  common  and  Sandwich 
terns,  but  also  of  their  own  kind.  I 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  black- 
headed  gulls  M  a  race  are  thieves.  It 
is  f^  more  likely  to  be  a  new  habit 
adopted  by  certain  aberrant  individ- 
uals. When  thousands  of  birds  are 
crowded  together  in  one  locality,  the 
wonder  is  that  they  can  find  food  at 
all,  not  that  they  turn  to  robbery  in 
order  to  procure  it 

The  common  terns  muster  in  their 
thousands  at  Bavenglass.  They  nest 
on  a  grassy  flat  in  the  heart  of  the 
dunes,  apart  from  the  gulls  and  the 
plover  and  the  oyster-catchers,  who 
share  the  rights  of  the  sandhills  with 
them.  It  was  a  windy  day  when  we 
went  to  the  temery.  The  winter 
storms  had  carved  the  dunes  into  ab- 
rupt fantastic  shapes,  and,  like  shaggy 
bair  blown  awry,  great  tussocks  of 
marram  grass  waved  sadly  from  their 
summits.  Inland  the  sim  was  shining, 
but  a  thin  film  of  mist  blew  in  from 
the  sea,  and  the  wind  drove  the  sand 
down  the  gullies  in  low  clouds,  until 
it  looked  almost  as  if  we  were  walking 
knee-deep  in  a  stream  of  water.  We 
found  the  birds  in  a  wide  sandy  basin 
shut  in  by  sand  hillocks.  They  had 
but  newly  arrived  from  overseas,  and 
as  it  was  their  courting  time,  they 
spent  the  forenoon  in  hanging  in  a 
dense  cloud  over  their  future  breeding- 
ground.  Underfoot  were  innumerable 
scrapings  in  the  sand,  as  though  the 
birds  were  trying  exi)eriments  in  nest- 
building.  Now  and  then  a  tern  would 
alight  with  a  flutter  of  long  white 
wings,  and  then,  as  if  the  site  did  not 
please  her,  swept  up  to  join  her  fel- 
lows; but  for  the  most  part  the  whole 
flock  hung  over  our  heads,  uttering 
their  monotonous  and  melancholy  cry: 


^'Kree-a-kree.*'  There  was  none  of  the 
bustle  and  movement  of  the  gull 
colony.  Each  bird  kept  her  unvarying 
station  in  the  flock,  and  her  part  in 
the  chorus.  Only,  as  we  walked  on- 
wards, the  whole  vast  army,  as  if 
moved  by  some  common  impulse, 
would  now  and  then  sweep  a  few 
yards  forward  so  as  to  maintain  their 
place  overhead.  I  cannot  tell  how  it 
was,  unless  perhaps  it  might  have  been 
the  influence  of  many  hundreds  of  eyes 
all  fixed  intently  upon  us,  but  after 
awhile  there  seemed  t6  be  something 
almost  eerie  in  this  immense  flock  of 
birds,  with  their  wailing  voices,  and 
straining,  but  almost  immovable, 
wings  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  and 
beautiful  as  they  were,  I  felt  that  I 
almost  hated  them.  They  did  not  stoop 
at  us,  but  all  the  while  we  felt  that 
they  were  watching,  and  that  if  we 
had  been  birds  instead  of  men,  they 
would  have  dealt  with  us  less  patiently. 
One  day  a  pair  of  young  partridges 
strayed  among  the  sandhills.  Imme- 
diately the  whole  tern  colony  descended 
and  slew  them.  There  was  no  wound 
on  the  victims'  bodies,  but  the  skulls 
were  punctured  all  over  with  stabs 
from  the  murderous  bills  of  the  terns. 
The  amount  of  mutual  defence  that 
is  found  in  a  bird  community  varies  a 
good  deal  with  different  species.  To 
a  certain  extent  no  doubt  all  gregari- 
ous birds  have  a  rudimentary  social 
system,  but  a  few  possess  it  in  more 
eminent  degree.  Among  these,  terns 
rank  high.  For  my  part,  I  should 
class  them  with  the  starlings  and  the 
crows  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent, 
as  they  are  one  of  the  most  social, 
species  of  British  birds.  These  quali- 
ties Indeed  generally  go  together,  for 
common  Interests  are  a  good  whet- 
stone for  the  wits.  It  would  also  seem 
as  if  terns  were  capable  of  a  good  deal 
of  concerted  action  in  other  directions, 
if  we  may  believe  a  story  related  by 
Edwards  of  Banff  and  quoted  by  W. 
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H.  Hudson.  A  tern  was  shot  and 
wounded,  but  before  the  gunner  could 
retrieve  it,  its  fellows  seized  it  by  the 
wing-tips  and  bore  it  out  of  reach 
away  to  sea. 

The  lesser  terns,  who  nest  on  the 
shingle  banks  nearer  the  sea,  are  of 
more  solitary  habits,  but  they  have 
also  waspish  dispositions  to  Judge  from 
the  unmerciful  way  in  which  they 
harry  any  unwary  gull  or  plover  who 
wanders  near  their  eggs.  However,  in 
their  domestic,  life  they  are  altogether 
charming.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of 
a  summer's  day  in  watching  a  pair  of 
them  from  the  shelter  of  that  crate 
which  had  already  imposed  so  success- 
fully upon  the  Sandwich  terns.  The 
hen  bird  treated  the  crate  with  com- 
plete indifference,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  prettiest  sights  in  the  world  to 
see  her  sail^  down  on  to  her  eggs  and 
poise  herself  daintily  upon  her  tiny 
webbed  feet.  Now  and  then  she 
looked  up  and  called  to  her  mate  who 
hovered  overhead. 

He  replied  at  once  by  coming  down 
close  to  the  nest,  and  then  began  a 
very  pretty  game  of  pretence.  The 
cock  bird  lowered  his  head  and  ad- 
vanced towards  his  mate  with  little 
mincing  steps.  She,  for  her  part,  pre- 
tended to  be  bored  by  his  attentions, 
and  strolled  away,  stretching  her 
wings  and  pecking  fretfully  at  the 
pebbles  around  her.  Finding  that  she 
would  not  notice  him,  the  cock  came 
up  to  the  nest,  and  stared  at  the  eggs 
with  such  admiration  that  I  thought 
that  he  was  about  to  cover  them.  But 
at  that,  all  make-believe  was  at  an 
end.  The  hen  bird  suddenly  took 
wing  and  he  dashed  up  to  join  her. 
The  pair  of  them  rose  like  white  but- 
terflies in  a  fluttering  spiral,  and  for 
the  next  half-hour  all  that  could  be 
known  of  them  were  their  lover-like 
voices  twittering  overhead.  Few  peo- 
ple realize  the  important  part  thattho 
cock  bird  plays  in  hatching  the  eggs 


and  rearing  the  young.  The  relation 
between  sire  and  oftepring,  on  the 
whole,  is  much  closer  among  birds 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  most  mam- 
mals. I  was  often  struck  with  this  at 
Bavenglass,  where  the  rabbits  on  the 
sandhills  were  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  birds.  The  little  rabbits,  after 
they  left  the  nesting  burrow,  had  to 
fend  for,  and  educate,  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  gulls  and  plover 
followed  their  parents,  and  were  fed 
and  fostered  at  night,  until  they  had 
completely  outgrown  the  comfortablp 
bivouac  of  their  mother's  feathers  and 
were  to  all  intents  adult. 

The  bare  saltings  that  lie  on  either 
side  of  the  estuary  were  not  much  fre- 
quented by  gulls  and  terns,  who  pre- 
ferred the  marram  covert  of  the  dunes, 
but  they  were  a  great  haunt  of  the 
wading  birds.    In  May  these  flats  were 
gay  with  thrift  and  scurvy  grass  and 
heartsease       flowers.       Nesting-places 
were   then   at   a  premium,  and  every 
flfty    yards    some    anxious    p«ewit    or 
ringed  plover  scolded  you  for  a  breach 
of  the  law  of  trespass.     There  was  a 
dandy  oyster-catcher  on  every  hillock, 
and   in   the   hollow   behind,   his  mate 
slipped  stealthily  from  her  eggs  at  our 
approach.    The  oyster-catcher  was  un- 
doubtedly the  bird  that  was  most  in 
evidence  at  Ravenglass,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  gulls.     All  day  long,  and 
all  night  too,  one  could  hear  his  merry 
rattling  pipe  by  the  waterside.     Small 
bachelor    parties    gathered    upon    the 
foreshore,  or  limped  down  the  sandy 
spits,  whistling  shrilly.       Most  of  the 
birds,   however,   were  very  busy  with 
their    domestic    concerns,    and     their 
"mock     nests"     were    scraped    every- 
where among  the  dry  seaweed.    I  have 
never   watched    the   courtship    of   the 
oyster-catcher,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
as  with  the  wooing  of  the  tufted  duck, 
misselthrush  and  lapwing,  the  making 
of  a  sham  nest  is  a  regular  part  of  the 
performance.    The  simplest  way  to  find 
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the  nal  nest,  with  its  complement  of 
four  lumtoune  eggs  1b  to  follow  tho 
footprints  of  the  old  birds  in  the  sand 
— iheir  *fiBetIngs,"  as  the  boatmen  call 
them— up  from  the  water  side. 

078ter<»tcdiers,  when  once  their 
siHplci<His  have  been  lulled,  (no  easy 
tuk)  are  the  most  interesting  birds 
to  study  at  close  quarters.  In  1912  I 
qient  two  days,  as  an  unsuspected  and 
uninvited  guest,  within  six  feet  of  a 
nest  on  a  windy  plateau  above  the  es- 
tuary bar.  All  the  forenoon  the  hen 
bird  brooded  lovingly,  rising  every 
hour  or  so  to  readjust  her  eggs.  To- 
wards noon,  howef«r,  she  became  rest- 
less, and  the  reason  for  her  flutter  was 
not  fSar  to  seek.  It  was  ebb  tide,  and 
her  mate  was  coming  to  relieve  guard. 
In  due  course  he  walked  up  to  the 
nest,  and  she  Jumped  up  joyfully  and 
tripped  down  to  the  beach.  Mean- 
while he  tucked  the  eggs  skilfully  un- 
der hie  waistcoat  and  brooded  faith- 
fully far  a|i  hour.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  the  shore  being  covered  by  the 
infk>wing  tide,  the  hen  bird  returned 
to  resume  her  duties,  and  there  was  a 
I»etty  little  scene  between  the  couple, 
ney  caressed  each  other  with  their 
scarlet  bills,  while  they  whistled  to- 
gether in  the  sweetest,  softest  bird 
music  ever  heard.  Even  after  his  mate 
was  settled  on  her  eggs  once  more,  the 
male  bird  lingered  near  the  place  as 
tf  loath  to  leave  it  I  have  seldom 
seen  birds  that  I  liked  so  well — so 
beautiful,  so  innocent,  and  so  occu- 
pied. 

While  I  was  watching  the  oyster- 
catchers,  there  was  a  thrum  of  wings, 
and  a  fine  sheldrake  pitched  close  by. 
The  sheldrake  is  a  conmion  bird  at 
Ravenglass,  and  at  low  tide  small 
parties  of  two  or  three  birds  can  be 
seen  waddling  sedately  over  the  mud. 

The  NatlMftl  Brrltw. 


They  breed  plentifuUy  in  the  rabbit 
burrows  among  the  dunes»  hut  the 
duck  seldom  succeeds  in  bringing  hei 
first  brood  to  the  water ;  for,  unluckily 
for  her,  at  Ravenglass  her  eggs  have  a 
commercial  value,  both  for  sale  to  vis- 
itors, and  alao  for  the  pot  The  duck 
leaves  the  burrow  twice  a  day  in  order 
to  feed:  once  early  in  the  morning, 
and  again  late  in  the  afternoon.  As 
is  the  rule  with  most  of  her  tribe,  her 
mate  calls  for  her  at  the  mouth  of  the 
burrow,  takes  her  down  to  the  mud- 
flats, and  then  escorts  her  bade  to  the 
nest  again.  Often  at  sunset,  when  the 
tide  was  low,  I  heard  their  amorous 
voices  as  they  flew  past  the  boat  but 
as  a  rule  the  sheldrake  is  a  wary  fowl, 
whose  intimate  acquaintance  you  may 
make  only  through  binoculars,  or  (if 
you  are  of  that  way  of  thinking)  from 
behind  a  trigger. 

For  there  are  divers  ways  of  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  a  wild  bird. 
Some  people,  as  I  say,  do  so  through 
the  lens  of  field-glass  or  camera,  and 
more  along  the  barrels  of  a  gun. 
Others  again  use  nothing  but  their 
eyes,  and  this  method  certainly  has 
more  delights  and  less  disappointments 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  But 
whichever  way  you  make  it  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  acquaintance  is  the  same. 
For  it  is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  meet 
people  who  are  never  idle  and  seldom 
unhappy,  who  do  not  waste  time  in 
discussing  their  duties,  or  repenting  of 
their  stupidities,  and  who,  Best  of  all, 
as  Walt  Whitman  says,  are  never  un- 
der any  circumstances  respectable. 

N.B. — I  append  a  list  of  the  birds 
seen  on  this  occasion:  ringed  plover, 
heron,  black-headed  gull,  Sandwich 
tern,  cmnmon  tern,  lesser  tern,  green 
plover,   oyster-catcher,   sheldrake. 

M.  D,  Haviland. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

That  evening  I  dined  at  Parson's 
Hanger.  I  came  there  only  In  time  to 
be  taken  upstairs  to  dress;  and  I  sup- 
pose because  I  hurried,  thinking  my- 
self later  than  I  ought  to  be,  I  found 
myself  before  dinner  waiting  alone  In 
the  drawing-room. 

Dacla  came  In  as  I  stood  by  the  fire : 
Dacla  in  white  satin.  The  firelight 
danced  over  her  as  she  came  forward; 
firelight  danced  over  her  arms,  her 
hair,  In  her  eyes.  She  shook  hands 
with  me  as  if  we  had  parted  no  longer 
ago  than  yesterday,  and  yet  from  the 
moment  I  saw  her  I  knew  that  since 
I  had  met  her  last,  two  months  ago 
in  Londpn,  something  in  her  had 
changed.  In  the  moment  of  time  that 
she  stood  there  before  she  spoke  to  me 
I  found  myself  guessing  what  It  was. 
There  was  a  challenge  in  her  eyes; 
was  it  the  same  challenge?  I  heard 
her  laugh  again,  and  I  remembered  the 
first  time  she  had  met  me  in  the  wood. 

I  made  some  commonplace  remark 
about  the  weather,  and  as  I  did  so  she 
put  out  her  hand  to  touch  a  candle 
on  the  mantelshelf  behind  me.  The 
light  from  the  candle  fell  upon  her 
arm,  and — I  meant  to  do  nothing  of 
the  kind— I  glanced  at  a  ring  she 
wore.  And  she  took  down  her  hand 
and  laughed. 

"I  always  did  say  you  were  a  noticing 
person,"  she  said,  and  as  she  spoke 
there  were  voices  at  the  open  door, 
and  two  men  came  Into  the  room,  Rod- 
erick the  second  of  them. 

"liCt  me  see,"  said  Dacla,  **you 
haven't  met,  have  you?  Let  me  intro- 
duce Captain  Forbes.  Tom,  this  is 
Mr.   Markwick." 

And  we  went  in  to  dinner.  And  be- 
fore dinner  had  been  long  in  progress 
two  facts  had  become  abundantly 
plain.    One  was  that  Dacia,  who  only 


occasionally  took  any  notice  of  Cap- 
tain Forbes,  was  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  conmiand  the  whole 
homage,  heart,  and  wits  of  a  man  who 
stood  some  four  inches  above  six  feet, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  convinced 
that  the  entire  cosmic  scheme  was  and 
ought  to  be  designed  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  afford  pleasure  to  Dacia; 
the  other  was  that  this  conviction  was 
being  borne  in  upon  Captain  Forbes 
with  greater  force  every  moment  of 
each  succeeding  day.  And  if  there 
was  a  third  fact  which  somehow  be- 
came Insistent  that  evening,  it  was 
that  I,  who  had  promised  myself  that 
I  should  be  insanely  Jealous  at  con- 
templating the  bare  possibility  of  what 
lay  plain  and  certain  before  my  eyes, 
had  become  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  for  me,  no 
doubt,  to  be  as  enthusiastic  over  the 
dispositions  of  Fate  as  Captain  Forbes 
appeared  to  be,  but  at  least  Fate  was 
not  an  enemy.  It  was  natural  enough, 
I  told  myself:  there  was  never  any 
question  from  the  beginning  of  being 
anything  else  but  one  out  of  a  dozen 
or  twenty,  and  when  I,  or  any  other 
out  of  the  dozen  or  twenty,  had  had 
two  months  and  more  in  which  to  be- 
come inured  to  that  certainty,  there 
was  every  probability  that  it  would 
become  accepted  as  a  fact  without 
unhappiness.  And  so  accepted  it  re- 
mained. 

We  talked  of  shootmg  most  of  the 
dinner  through;  and  of  shooting 
through  most  of  the  evening.  It  was 
only  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  when 
Roderick  had  taken  me  to  the  door  of 
my  room,  and  we  looked  for  a  moment 
at  the  night  out  of  my  window,  that 
I  heard  a  word  of  plain  explanation  of 
the  story  of  Dacla's  engagement. 

"We're  all  delighted,  of  course,**  he 
said.     "I    never     thought    myself    it 
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would  come  off.  ^lie  was  half  engaged 
to  him  last  year,  but  she  wouldn't  go 
out  to  India,  and  I  can't  say  I  blame 
her.  He — ^well,  he  hadn't  a  bob,  and 
couldn't  leave  his  r^^ent,  so  it  was 
all  off.  And  then,  a  month  or  two  ago 
— all  of  it  like  a  novel,  don't  you  know, 
Uncle  died,  only  rich  member  of  the 
family,  and  the  property  went  to  a 
cousin;  blessed  if  the  cousin  didn't 
cut  his  stick  within  a  month,  and 
there  was  good  old  Tom  stuck  straight 
from  a  raiment  of  Sikh  Pioneers  or 
something  of  the  sort  into  the  family 
property  and  the  Lord  knows  how 
much  a  year.  Wired  home  to  Dacia; 
going  to  be  married  in  October;  an- 
nouncement and  all  the  rest  of  it  in 
tody's  Times.    What?" 

I  expressed  suitable  delight. 

"And  the  rum  part  of  it  all  is,  3'ou 
know,"  observed  Roderick,  returning 
for  a  m<»nent  from  the  open  door,  **the 
ram  port  of  it  is  that  she — well,  you 
know  what  she  is  yourself — she  would 
never  have  married  any  other  fellow 
but  Ty>m.  That's  the  rum  part  of  it. 
It's  my  belief  she'd  have  married  him 
anyhow,  and  I  always  used  to  tell  him 
90,  but  she  couldn't  stick  the  idea  of 
never  having  a  sou  to  play  with.  And 
I'm  bound  to  say  I  think  she  was 
ri^t;  she  knows  something  about  it, 
and  It's  the  very  devil.  Well,"  he  re- 
flected, 'Ht's  fortunate  that  the  luck 
changes  now  and  again,  even  if  It's 
only  once  in  a  blue  moon." 

And  with  one  more  glance  at  the 
night  through  the  window,  he  left  me, 
meditating  on  the  periodic  recurrence 
of  blue  moons,  and  hoping  for  fine 
weather  for  the  roots  and  seeds  of  to- 
morrow. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Breakfast  the  next  morning  was 
early.  I  reflected  upon  Roderick's 
vi0wa  of  the  necessities  of  life  when 
I  obierved  the  heap  of  correspondence 
placed  at  his,  end  of  the  table;  it 
to  consist  chiefly  of  bills,  which 


he  opened  and  thrust  aside.  My  own 
correspondence  appeared  to  be  no 
more  interesting  than  his,  and  went 
into  my  pocket;  Dacia,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  formal  expression  of  my 
good  virishes  with  becoming  dignity, 
was  confronted  by  a  pile  of  letters 
and  a  telegram,  the  result  of  yester- 
day's announcement  in  the  Times. 
Some  she  read,  others  she  reserved; 
what  she  chiefly  wanted  to  do  was  to 
be  out  of  doors. 

We  stood  at  ten  o'clock  at  the  gate 
of  a  large  field  high  up  beyond  the 
wood  at  the  back  of  the  house.  In 
front  of  us  lay  a  succession  of  fields 
separated  by  low  hedges,  swedes  and 
mangels,  a  strip  of  mustard,  a  patch 
of  seeds;  here  and  there  a  shaw  of 
oaks  and  ashes,  a  wood  bordered  by 
low-cut,  a  stretch  of  straw-white  stub- 
ble. There  had  been  a  frost  in  the 
night,  and  the  light  breeze  that  flick- 
ered from  the  north-west  was  touched 
with  a  tang  of  ice;  crystals  swam  in 
the  crinkled  leaves  at  our  feet,  and 
the  green  of  the  roots  in  the  shadow 
of  the  wood  was  swept  with  gray. 
The  carol  of  a  robin  came  from  the 
hedgerow,  and  once,  I  thought,  I  heard 
the  first  few  notes  of  a  thrush  trying 
his  autumn  song — a  bird  of  the  year, 
I  fancied,  for  his  piping  faltered.  And 
I  found  myself  thinking,  as  we  stood 
there,  of  things  which  had  little  to  do 
with  our  purpose  of  the  morning;  of 
the  fullness  and  kindliness  of  harvest, 
of  country  church  windows  piled  high 
with  fruits  and  wheat,  of  harvest 
hymns  and  harvest  thanks,  of  the 
vigor  of  life  in  the  wide  world  spread 
before  us  under  the  September  sim. 

And  the  sun  was  already  hot  on  my 
gun  barrels.  The  plan  of  the  day  was 
explained  to  me ;  we  were  to  walk  this 
field  and  that,  gradually  coming  nearer 
through  the  morning  to  a  wood  which 
I  recognized  as  the  one  which  bordered 
the  Grange  garden;  there,  I  was  told, 
we  should  turn  down  towards  the  road, 
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and  from  the  road  back  again  towards 
Parson's  Hanger. 

We  set  out,  the  fdur  of  us  with 
Payton  and  an  underkeeper  and  a  boy 
or  two,  across  the  stubble  to  the  roots 
at  the  far  side  of  the  field.  We  shot 
through  the  morning,  and  between  the 
shooting  of  all  four  of  us  there  was 
very  little  difference.  For  myself,  I 
was  wishing  that  we  had  been  a  party 
of  three  Instead  of  four,  for  of  all  em- 
ployments for  women's  hands  I  think 
I  dislike  shooting  most:  I  hardly 
knew,  until  that  morning,  how  strong 
the  disliking  could  be.  But  I  had  to 
conceal  it  then;  and  more  than  once, 
as  the  morning  wore  through,  I  found 
that  I  was  contrasting  my  day  at  Par- 
son's Hanger  with  the  quiet  and  gen- 
tleness of  the  days  I  had  spent  at  the 
Grange:  with  the  children,  their  gar- 
dens, their  trivial  pleasures.  What 
was  Peggy  doing,  I  wondered,  this 
morning?  How  had  she  planned  to 
spend  her  time,  this  first  day  with  her 
brothers  gone  from  the  Grange?  Would 
she  be  in  the  house,  or  in  the  garden, 
or  walking,  perhaps,  on  some  errand 
of  her  own  to  the  village?  I  wanted, 
as  we  came  nearer  and  nearer  through 
the  fields  towards  the  Grange,  to  leave 
the  shooting  and  to  see  for  myself. 
But  I  remembered  that  she  had  told 
me  she  would  rather  be  alone. 

We  reached  the  field  which  ran  up 
to  the  wood  above  the  Grange,  where 
we  were  to  turn.  I  was  on  the  right 
of  the  line,  and  we  had  wheeled  over 
nearly  the  whole  field  when  a  partridge 
got  up  unexpectedly  rather  far  out,  in 
a  part  of  the  field  over  which  we  had 
walked  already.  It  swung  back,  and 
I  fired  as  it  turned;  the  bird  fell,  and 
I  went  to  pick  it  up.  I  could  not  find 
it  where  I  had  marked  it  fall,  and  I 
signalled  for  the  dog.  He  was  a  young 
dog  and  wild,  and  had  worked  badly 
through  the  morning;  he  made 
straight  off  down  one  of  the  drills, 
checked  at  the  hedge,  galloped  along 


the  edge  of  the  field,  and  came  ca- 
reering back  to  the  keeper.  Boderick 
swore,  and  signalled  that  we  were  to 
finish  out  the  field;  we  walked  to  the 
end  of  the  roots.  Boderidc  called  to 
me  to  go  back  and  look  for  the  run- 
ning bird;  he  would  beat  out  the 
hedge  we  had  come  to;  he  believed 
some  birds  had  run  into  it.  We  went 
back.  The  dog  was  tried,  and  could 
make  nothing  of  it ;  the  keeper  seemed 
to  make  up  his  mind  that  the  bird 
must  have  run  to  the  far  comer  of  the 
field,  where  there  was  a  gate;  he 
called  the  dog  and  went  off  to  the 
gate.  I  walked  down  the  drill  where 
the  dog  had  first  run,  to  look  at  the 
fence;  on  the  other  side,  I  knew,  was 
the  road  to  the  village.  I  came  to  the 
hedge,  which  was  loose  and  thin;  I 
heard  a  sound  from  the  other  side, 
and  got  through  to  see. 

And  there  on  the  bank  knelt  Peggy, 
with  a  dying  partridge  on  her  lap.  She 
heard  me  coming  through  the  hedge- 
row, and  she  thought  it  was  the 
keeper,  for  she  looked  up  with  her 
valiant  eyes;  then  she  saw  that  it 
was  I,  and  she  dropped  her  head  again, 
and  knelt  there  with  the  bird  dying  in 
her  hands. 

I  stood  on  the  bank  above  her,  and 
there  was  no  word  to  be  said.  The 
bird  struggled  up  and  drooped  again; 
Peggy  looked  on  each  side  of  her,  but 
there  was  no  water;  she  pulled  u 
handful  of  grass  and  put  it  under  the 
bird's  head. 

"Peggy  dear,"  I  said,  and  she  did  not 
move.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  to 
stand  between  her  and  the  field  where 
the  guns  waited.  "Peggy  dear,"  I  said, 
**it  isn't  safe  for  you  to  sit  there." 

She  shook  her  head.  Then  she  gath- 
ered her  frock  imder  the  bird,  and  I 
wanted  to  help  her,  but  she  got  up 
without  looking  at  me,  and  walked 
slowly  down  the  road,  holding  her 
frock  with  its  cushion  of  grass. 

I  heard  Roderick's  voice  in  the  field 
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behind    the    hedge.      The    dog    broke 
through,  and  Roderick  followed  it 

**What  In  the  name  of " 

''Go  on  to  the  next  field  without  me, 
win  your  I  called  to  him.  "I'U  walk 
down  the  road  to  the  comer  here." 
.  He  stood  where  he  was.  "Well !"  he 
jerked  out,  and  a  thought  struck  him. 
"Not  hurt,  surely?  We  haven't  fired— 
No?    WeU  then " 

'111  join  you  in  the  next  field,"  I 
called  to  him  again.  "I'm  going  up 
the  road." 

He  exclaimed  something  and  turned 
back  with  the  dog. 

And  Peggy  walked  slowly  down  the 
road.  She  stopped.  She  turned  to  the 
grass  at  the  side,  and  stooped,  and 
spread  her  frock;  then  she  lifted  the 
dead  bird,  placed  it  on  the  grass,  and 
stood  and  turned  away  her  head  as  I 
came. 

"Oh,  Peggy,  if  I  had  known  you 
minded  like  that" 

'*I  cant  think  how  men  can,"  said 
Peggy. 

I  could  find  no  word  to  say  to  her. 
We  stood  there.  I  could  find  no  word 
to  say.  She  moved  a  step  away  from 
me,  and  stopped. 

"Please  wiU  you " 

"What  is  it  Peggy?" 

"Please  forgive  me  for  having  hurt 
you." 

"Oh.  Peggy!"  I  cried  to  her.  She 
turned  and  looked  at  me ;  she  touched 
my  hand,  and  I  could  not  look  at  her. 
She  left  me;  she  went  down  the  road, 
and  I  watched  her,  and  I  could  not 
call  to  her,  or  follow  her. 

And  then  I  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. All  these  weeks  that  I  had 
been  watching  the  children  in  their 
home,  joining  in  their  childish  joys 
and  pleasures,  tJiinking  children's 
thoughts  and  wondering  over  chil- 
dren's ways:  through  that  time  there 
was  being  shown  me,  if  I  had  had 
eyes  to  see  it  all  that  the  world  holds 
of  what  men  and  children  most  rever- 


ence— ^all  that  is  in  the  spirit  of  a 
son,  all  for  which  in  woman  a  man 
bares  his  head,  and  may  look,  if  he 
dare,  in  his  heart  And  suddenly  that 
morning,  in  that  dusty  road,  it  had 
been  shown  to  me  as  it  was.  The  door 
had  been  opened,  I  had  seen  the  vision, 
and  the  vision  and  the  glory  remained 
with  me — truth  in  a  child's  eyes,  the 
mercy  of  womanhood,  a  star  in  blue 
heaven,  shepherds  in  the  fiel<ds. 

Then  I  remembered  where  I  was. 
And  I  knew  that  if  there  was  one 
thing  which  I  could  not  do  it  was  to  go 
back  where  I  had  come  from  with  the 
same  mind  and  the  same  purpose  with 
which  I  had  set  out  that  morning.  I 
wanted  to  be  far  away,  I  wanted  to  be 
able  to  think ;  I  wanted  to  work.  But 
to  be  able  to  leave  at  once  I  needed 
a  reason,  and  I  had  no  reason  that 
would  be  accepted.  There  was  nothing 
which  could  be  more  difiicult  for  me 
than  to  zo  back  and  tell  them  all 
plainly  why  I  wished  to  go;  yet  I 
could  think  of  nothing  else  which 
would  be  easier.  There  were  no  possi- 
bilities in  that  lonely  country-side,  of 
sudden  messages,  telegrams  recalling 
me  to  an  office  at  a  moment's  notice ;  I 
had  arranged  for  a  certainty  of  ab- 
sence only  too  carefully.  And  it  was 
then  that  idly  remembering  the  work 
I  had  left  in  London,  and  thinking 
over  the  vaguest  possibilities  of  altera- 
tion of  times  and  duties,  I  pulled  from 
my  pocket  the  packet  of  unopened  let- 
ters which  had  arrived  that  morning. 
And  in  the  first  letter  which  I 
opened  this  was  what  I  read: — 
Dear  Mr.  Markwick. 

I  wonder  whether  you  remember  an 
occasion  some  three  months  ago  on 
which  you  did  me  the  honor  of  listen- 
ing with  patience  to  some  suggestions 
which  I  made  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  opening  and  shutting  an  office  door. 
I  have  lately  had  an  idea — ^you  will 
remember  that  ideas  formed  t^e  sub- 
ject of  some  of  our  conversation — 
that  I  should  like  to  hear  the  office 
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door  of  the  Quadrant  shut  again.  The 
echoes  which  followed  the  bang  with 
which  Bir.  Bruce  Plnkett  shut  it  have 
not  proved  wholly  satisfactory,  or  It 
may  be  that  the  acoustic  properties  of 
the  Quadrant  office  are  at  fault  At 
all  events,  if  you  would  care  to  discuss 
with  me  your  own  idea  of  how  an 
office  door  should  be  shut,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  if  you  will  give  me  your 
company  at  dinner  to-morrow,  Satur- 
day night,  at  the  Paragon,  at  half 
past  seven  o'clock. 

I  hear  a  word  from  Gisbome  about 
a  Saturday  shooting  party,  and  send 
this  to  the  address  he  has  given  me. 
It  is  ill  work  spoiling  any  man's  Sat- 
urday for  him,  but  it  happens  that 
Monday  afternoon  will  find  a  much 
harassed  tradesman  on  his  way  to 
America,  and  in  the  circumstances 
perhaps  you  will  feel  able  to  pardon  an 
Interruption  of  your  sport  by  yours 
very  faithfuUy,  jy    BeUinger. 

**Good  heavens!"  I  shouted. 

I  ran  up  the  road,  crossed  the  field 
I  had  left,  ran  to  the  next  field,  and 
saw  Roderick's  servant  setting  out 
lunch  under  a  haystack.  In  a  minute 
I  was  brandishing  my  letter;  I  never 
thought  whether  or  not  the  news 
would  surprise  them,  and  I  heard  af- 
terwards that  the  reason  why  they  ac- 
cepted the  situation  so  readily  wa?  that 
they  supposed  that  Peggy  had  brought 
me  out  the  letter  from  the  Grange. 
All  I  asked  them  was  the  time  of  the 
next  train  for  London,  and  Roderick 
told  me  that  there  was  only  one  which 
would  help  me,  and  that  he  doubted 
whether  I  could  catch  it  But  I  left 
my  gun  and  ran,  I  found  a  groom  in 
Roderick's  stables,  and  I  caught  the 
train  with  three  minutes  to  spare. 

That  evening  at  ten  o'clock  I  rang 
the  bell  at  Berkshire  Gardens.  I  found 
Octavia  waiting  for  Robert,  who  was 
at  his  club,  and  Octavia  knew  what 
had  happened  almost  before  I  had 
come  into  the  room. 

"I've  got  my  chance,"  I  told  her. 
"I've  got  my  chance.     It's  the   work 


I  want,  and  the  work  I  mean  to  do, 
and  the  work  I  mean  to  get  me  what 
I  want,  to  get  me  what  I  want  to 
have  and  what  I  want  to  be.  I've 
three  years  of  it  in  front  of  me,  and 
in  three  years  I  mean  to  be  back 
again,  or  away  again,  with  something 
done.  It's  the  chance  I've  been  hoping 
for  all  these  months,  all  these  years," 
I  told  Octavia. 

"And  you  want  me  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren safe  and  happy  while  you're 
away,  is  that  it?"  she  asked  me. 

And  I  had  nothing  more  to  tell  her 
than  that,  but  something  of  what  I 
wanted  her  to  know  I  believe  she  un- 
derstood. 

"Go  out  into  the  world,"  she  said, 
"and  do  what  you  hope  most  to  do. 
And  come  back,  when  you  do  come 
back,  with  something  won  and  with 
more  to  win.  And  God  bless  you," 
said  Octavia. 

And  I  went  out  into  the  night,  and 
beyond  the  night  I  voyaged  over  the 
seas  of  the   world. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
The  Antinoan  lay  by  the  quayside; 
it  was  a  showery  morning  in  October, 
and  she  was  to  sail  at  noon.  We  had 
spent  the  morning  in  wandering  about 
the  harbor  and  the  docks,  in  looking 
at  the  shipping  and  In  going  over  the 
Antinoan  herself;  Octavia  and  I  and 
Peggy  and  the  two  boys,  picked  up 
from  school  by  Octavia  in  her  car,  to 
Peggy's  surprise  and  joy.  She,  very 
happy  with  her  two  brothers,  had  been 
shown  by  one  of  the  Antinoan'B  officers 
very  nearly  all  that  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  ship,  from  the  engine  rooms  to 
the  ship's  bell,  and  Octavia  and  I  had 
clambered  about  with  them,  or  had 
stood  talking  on  the  decks,  and  found 
ourselves  with  little  to  say,  silent  as 
those  of  the  same  family  may  find 
themselves  silent,  when  each  knows 
the  other  very  welL  And  soon  before 
twelve  o'clock  the  bugles  blew  on  de(^ 
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after  deck,  the  cranes  lifted  the  gang- 
ways dear;  the  tog  made  fast  at  the 
bow,  and  the  Aniinoan^n  hawsers 
splashed  one  by  one  into  the  water.  I 
had  said  good-bye  to  Octavia,  and  to 
Murray  and  Allen,  and  last  I 
had  said  good-bye  to  Peggy,  and  she 
had  given  me  her  gentle  thanks,  and 
her  wishes  for  my  voyage.  And  now 
I  stood  ou  the  deck,  too  far  away  to 
hear  her  speak  again,  with  the  lane  of 
water  widening  between  the  ship  and 
the  quay.  There  on  the  quay,  a  little 
separate  from  the  other  groups  of 
watchers,  stood  the  children  almost 
as  I  had  seen  them  first  at  the  Grange, 

{The 


Peggy  between  her  brothers,  with  her 
straight  brows  and  her  dark  eyes; 
Murray  and  Allen  waving  their  caps, 
and  Peggy  her  white  handkerchief; 
and  I  watched  that  little  group  as 
the  ship  swung  further  away,  until 
the  tug  had  drawn  her  almost  clear 
from  the  harbor  and  its  shipping,  and 
the  groups  on  the  quay  became  merged 
and  dim.  The  tug  left  us,  the  water 
churned  under  the  ship's  stem,  the 
quay,  the  docks,  the  bright  funnels 
ol  the  waiting  steamers  grew  fainter 
and  more  distant,  and  the  Aniinoan 
boomed  her  farewell  to  the  gray  har- 
bor and  stood  out  to  sea. 
End.)  ErUi  Parker. 


VOOATIONALISM. 


A  new  **ism"  has  been  added  to  the 
Toeabulary  of  educational  discussion. 
The  word  "vocationalism"  has  been 
oohied  because  no  other  term  conveys 
exactly  what  it  is  intended  to  express. 
It  is  at  least  more  definite  in  its  con- 
notation than  'technical  instruction," 
for  which  it  Is  sometimes  substituted. 
When,  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  the 
movemoit  in  fkvor  of  technical  educa- 
tion tocA  shape,  the  purpose  of  the 
new  departure  was  little  understood, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to 
hear  enthusiasts  for  practical  instruc- 
tion in  schools  urge  the  importance  of 
'teaching  technical  education,"  as  if 
it  were  some  newly  discovered  lan- 
guage or  branch  of  knowledge.  What 
they  really  meant  was  that  the  in- 
struction given  in  our  schools  should 
have  some  relation  to  the  future  occu- 
pation of  the  pupils,  and  this  ia  what 
is  now  generally  understood  by  the 
somewhat  crude  word  ''vocaticmaAism.'* 
The  term  technical  instruction  was 
generally  aiq;>lied  to  the  teaching  inci- 
dental or  preparatory  to  some  skilled 
trade,  some  manufacturing  employ- 
ment, or  other  industry  outside  agri- 


culture or  commerce.  The  term  "voca- 
tionalism"  Justifies  its  existence  by  in- 
dicating the  kind  of  instruction  proper 
to  any  occupation  by  means  of  which 
men  and  women  may  earn  a  liveli- 
hood; and  the  question  we  have  to 
answer  is  whether,  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent,  the  courses  of  study  in  our 
day-schools  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
embrace  subjects  that  have  direct  ref- 
erence to 'such  occupations. 

In  this  inquiry  I  am  not  now  con- 
cerned with  the  teaching  given  in  the 
evening  classes  of  our  technical  insti- 
tutions, nor  with  that  provided  in 
trade  schools,  of  which  some  few  have 
recently  been  established  in  London. 
In  both  the  teaching  is  distinctly  voca- 
tional. To  meet  the  requirements  of 
adult  students  attending  evening  classes 
in  technology  the  instruction  must 
have  a  very  close  reference  to  the 
trades  or  occupations  in  which  the 
students  are  engaged;  and,  as  regards 
trade  schools,  the  very  puriKise  of  the 
instruction  is  to  train  the  pupils  in 
some  special  branch  of  industry, 
whether  it  be  cabinet-making,  up- 
holstery,    tailoring,     or     dressmak1:ig. 
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Such  schools  may  be  regarded  as  a]^ 
prenticeehip  schools,  and  where  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  pupils,  in  any  dis- 
trict, are  prepared  to  learn  a  particu- 
lar trade,  the  schools  are  found  to 
meet  a  recognized  want.  Bqually  dis- 
tinct from  the  subject  of  this  article 
is  University  education  in  any  one  of 
the  faculties  of  medicine,  law,  divin- 
ity, or  engineering.  This,  too,  is  voca- 
tional; but  the  methods  of  University 
instruction  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  of  school  teaching,  more 
particularly  in  the  encouragement  af- 
forded and  in  the  facilities  provided 
for  original  investigation  and  research. 
The  subject  of  vocationalism,  thus 
limited,  has  recently  assumed  impor- 
tance owing  to  the  proposals  that  are 
now  being  suggested  for  the  better  or- 
ganization of  our  secondary  education 
and  to  the  promise  of  a  comprehensive 
measure  of  educational  reform,  to  be 
introduced  this  session  into  Parlia- 
ment. That  measure,  it  Is  generally 
understood,  will  deal  very  largely  with 
secondary  education,  which  has  been 
described  by  some  authorities  as  the 
pivot  of  any  well-organized  scheme  of 
national  education.  It  has  also  been 
stated  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
proposed  reforms  is  to  widen  the  ave- 
nues leading  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  grade  schools,  and  to  smooth 
the  path  along  which  aspirants  for 
University  education  may  tread.  The 
changes  vaguely  indicated  by  Mr. 
Pease  and  by  Viscount  Haldane,  one  of 
whom  speaks  with  authority  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  other  with  hopeful  expectations  of 
the  gain  to  Industry  and  commerce 
from  the  better  organization  of  our 
educational  resources,  will,  we  are  told. 
Include  larger  Treasury  grants  of 
money,  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  those  grants,  some  much  needed  re- 
lief from  the  ever-Increasing  burden 
of  the  rates,  and  further  State  aid  lor 
improved   school   buildings.     All   such 


help  will  be  welcome,  but*  even  if  tbe 
means  for  such  ertensive  changes  can 
be  provided,  and  they  would  need  to 
he  very  large,  the  proposals  must  fail 
of  their  essential  purpose,  unless  the 
teaching  profession  can  be  made  more 
attractive  to  highly  educated  men  and 
women  who  have  a  genius  for  teach- 
ing, and  are  capable  of  exercising  that 
personal  influence  which  is  the  most 
potent  element  of  success. 

From  various  different  quarters  wo 
hear  that,  so  far,  our  educational  ef- 
forts have  filled  to  Justify  the  large 
outlay  of  public  money,  which  Is  estl 
mate  at  thirty  million  pounds  per  an- 
num, and  the  administrative  ability 
which  has  been  expended  upon  those 
efforts.  The  statistics  of  pauperism 
are  quoted  to  show  that  our  social  re- 
forms, including  free  education  of  the 
masses,  with  free  meals  and  medical 
attendance,  have  done  very  little 
permanently  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes.  Two  main 
causes  are  assigned  for  these  appar- 
ently unsuccessful  results — ^the  charac- 
ter of  the  instruction  given  in  our 
public  elementary  schools,  and  the 
early  age  at  which  children  are  exempt 
from  educational  Influence.  The  opin- 
ion Is  now  generally  held  that  the 
teaching  In  our  primary  schools  should 
be  so  modified  as  to  afford  a  more  fit- 
ting preparation  for  the  practical  work 
of  life.  It  Is  also  pointed  out  that 
the  proportion  of  children  who  leave 
school  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  receive  no  further  Instruc- 
tion Is  unduly  large,  and  to  this  cause 
Is  assigned  the  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  unskilled  workers,  ^ho  eventu- 
ally swell  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  unemployable.  These  are 
matters  deserving  serious  considera- 
tion. There  Is,  too,  some  ground  for 
the  complaint  that,  whereas  of  late 
years  Improvements  have  certainly 
been  effected  In  our  scheme  of  primary 
Instruction,   our   Board  of   Eklucation 
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Ijartly  owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
edncatton  and  partly  to  the  traditional 
academic  influence  of  those  who  are 
mataily  responsible  for  its  control, 
have  failed  to  respond  to  the  frequent 
appeals  wlddi  have  been  made  to  them 
to  give  a  sufficiently  prominent  place 
in  tlie  carrlcolmn  to  handicraft  in- 
struction. TbB  purpose  of  such  in- 
struction is  not  to  teach  any  particu- 
lar trade,  but  rather  to  create  amoiig 
the  children  of  our  elementary  schools 
a  bent  for  practical  work,  demanding 
taste  and  skill,  thus  enabling  them  to 
avoid  what  are  known  as  "blind-alley" 
occupations.  Employers  are  now  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  movement  in 
the  directiim  of  practical  teaching 
must  be  pushed  further,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  Local  Authorities  may 
succeed  in  urging  upon  the  Board  the 
paramount  importance  of  making  some 
form  of  manual  training  an  obligatory 
subject  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  compare  the 
state  of  education  now  with  what  it 
was  only  a  few  years  ago,  we  cannot 
fiiil  to  be  struck  with  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  effected.  The 
Act  of  1902,  by  throwing  upon  Local 
Authorities  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding, or  of  assisting  in  providing, 
education  of  every  grade  and  type,  has 
aroused  a  measure  of  public  interest 
in  the  subject  which  never  previously 
existed,  and,  moreover,  it  has  practi- 
cally laid  to  rest  the  spirit  of  religious 
controversy,  which  so  greatly  Impeded 
progress  under  the  old  School  Board 
management  Those  who  tell  us  dif- 
ferently can  have  had  very  little  ex- 
perience of  service  on  a  Local  Educa- 
tion Authority,  and  no  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  devotion  of  its  mem- 
bers to  their  work,  of  the  ability  they 
diq»lay,  and  of  the  absence  of  all 
political  and  religious  bias  in  the  dis- 
dbaige  of  the  duties  which  they  have 
voluntarily  undertaken. 

There  still  remains,  however,  a  seri- 


ous defect  in  our  system  which  Vt  may 
require  legislation  to  remove.  It  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  vast  waste  of  educational  effort, 
owing  to  the  f^ct  that  children  who 
leave  school  at  an  early  age  and  go 
at  once  to  work  quickly  forget  the 
greater  part  of  what  they  have 
learned,  and  are  unfitted  to  profit  by 
the  facilities  for  specialized  instruc- 
tion which  are  now  freely  offered  to 
them.  Mr.  Pease,  in  his  recent  speech 
at  the  Mansion  House,  stated  that 
about  1,500,000  children  are  thus  af- 
fected, and  a  strong  appeal  was  made 
to  employers  to  afford  them  facilities, 
during  working  hours,  to  attend  Con- 
tinuation Glasses.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  children  of  fourteen  years 
of  age,  after  a  long  day's  arduous 
work,  will  be  fit  to  give  fuU  attention 
to  ev^iing  studies,  and  it  is  essential 
that  these  children  should  have  oppor- 
tunities of  further  training  during  the 
day.  The  case  is  different  with  young 
people  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  With 
them  the  change  from  practical  routine 
work  to  strictly  intellectual  pursuits 
may,  indeed,  help  to  quicken  their  ca- 
pacity for  scientific  or  literary  studies. 
If  the  promised  legislation  can  find  a 
remedy  for  this  acknowledged  defect, 
without  too  seriously  interfering  with 
the  exigencies  of  trade  and  conmierce, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  supported  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  educational  machinery. 

We  are  very  often  told  that  we  lag 
behind  Germany  in  our  recognition  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  educa- 
tion in  bettering  the  position  of  our 
working  classes  and  in  promoting  our 
conmierdal  and  industrial  interests. 
Those,  however,  who  are  personally  fa- 
miliar with  the  conditions  of  education 
in  this  country  and  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  comparing  it  with  what  is 
being  done  in  Germany,  know  that  this 
is  no  longer  the  case.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  there  may  have  been  grounds  for 
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such  a  statement  We  in  this  country- 
may  be  slow  to  grasp  new  ideas  and 
to  act  upon  them,  but  when  once 
aroused  wa  speedily  overtake  other 
countries  who  may  have  started  in  ad- 
vance of  us.  Recently,  there  has  been 
a  growing  and  a  very  unfortunate  tend- 
ency to  look  to  Germany,  the  country 
par  excellence  of  bureaucratic  control, 
for  guidance  in  educational,  and  in- 
deed in  many  social  reforms,  but  those 
who  are  so  ready  to  institute  compari- 
sons, unfavorable  to  ourselves,  between 
(verman  and  British  institutions,  too 
often  overlook  the  different  social  con- 
ditions and  traditional  habits  of  the 
two  peoples.  It  is  true  there  are  ideas 
underlying  German  systems  of  educa- 
tion and  methods  of  instruction  which 
have  proved,  and  may  still  prove,  help- 
ful to  us,  but  it  is  generally  admitted 
by  those  who  have  had  adequate  op- 
portunities of  studying  the  German 
school  system  that  we  should  be  very 
ill-advised  in  attempting  to  transplant 
it  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  our  own  solL 
In  this  view  I  am  supported  by  Pro- 
fessor Sadler,  who,  in  one  of  his  valu- 
able reports  dealing  with  German 
schools,  has  pertinently  said: 

Much  can  be  learned  from  a  study 
of  their  methods  and  also  from  the 
scientific  precision  of  their  educational 
aims,  but  it  is  a  different  thing  to 
argue  that  the  best  way  to  secure  the 
future  of  British  industry  and  com- 
merce would  be  to  imitate  the 
German  form  of  educational  and 
academic  organization.  It  is  a  large 
assumption  to  start  with,  that  an  edu- 
cational system  can  be  transferred 
from  one  country  to  another,  as  if  it 
were  a  system  of  gas-lighting  or  elec- 
tric traction.  Moreover,  the  German 
system  of  education  is  but  a  part  of 
their  social  order,  and  in  order  to 
make  a  true  copy  of  it,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  introduce  into  England  a 
degree  of  State  control  which  would 
not  only  be  alien  to  our  more  recent 
traditions,  but  extremely  unlikely  to 
c'ommoiul  itself  to  English  tastes. 


What  Professor  Sadler  has  said  in 
the  imssage  I  have  quoted  deserves  to 
be  most  carefully  considered  by  those 
who  would  advocate  some  adequate 
and  comprehensive  measure  of  educa- 
tional reform  in  the  hope  that  we 
should  be  thereby  assimilating  our 
present  methods  to  some  German  ideal. 
There  is  much  to  appeal  to  the  imag- 
ination of  those  who  are  for  ever 
cupidi  rerum  novarum  in  the  sugges- 
tion, that  our  Universities  and  schools 
fail  of  their  purpose  for  want  of  that 
degree  of  continuity  and  co-ordination 
which  may  be  essential  to  any  national 
system  of  education.  Whether  we  al- 
ready possess  what  may  be  described 
as  a  national  system  of  education  has 
recently  been  disputed,  but  personally 
I  should  be  prepared  to  admit  that  a 
system  which  covers  the  whole  area 
of  education  and  is  largely  supported 
and  controlled  by  the  State  is  na- 
tional, and  we  should  be  on  our  guard 
lest  any  further  nationalization  of  our 
schools,  if  accompanied,  as  it  would 
be,  by  an  increased  measure  of  Gov- 
ernment control,  might  not  prove 
harmful.  The  realities  underlying  the 
ideas  conveyed  by  the  words  "co-ordi- 
nation" and  "national  system,"  or  even 
"the  scientifk!  precision  of  educational 
aims,"  may  be  bought  too  dear  and  at 
too  great  a  sacrifice  of  institutional 
and  intellectual  freedom. 

It  is  our  secondary  edueatioo  that 
has  lent  itself  most  easily  to  attack, 
as  necessarily  less  strictly  organized 
than  any  other  part  of  our  system. 
Only  recently  has  it  come  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State,  and  no  Im- 
partial observer  can  doubt  that  it  i» 
owing  largely  to  the  infiuence  exer- 
cised by  the  Board,  through  their 
Principal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Secondary  Branch  and  his  staff  of  ex- 
perienced inspectors,  that  the  teaching 
in  our  secondary  schools  has  been  in 
many  ways  improved,  and  made  more  ac- 
cessible to  large  sections  of  the  people. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  our 
8tateK*ontroUed  elementary  schools— 
and  there  are  many  directions  in  which 
improvements  might  be  effected — ^re- 
cent legislation  has  certainly  enabled 
larger  numbers  of  the  children  trained 
in  those  schools  to  obtain  instruction 
in  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  Whether 
we  have  shown  sufficient  wisdom  in 
the  arrangements  made  for  the  trans- 
fer of  diildren  from  elementary  to  so- 
called  secondary  schools  is  still  an 
open  question.  There  are  at  present 
few,  if  any,  qualified  children  to 
whom  is  denied  the  opportunity,  if  they 
desire  it,  of  passing  from  the  ele- 
mentary to  a  higher  grade  of  school. 
Unfortuntely,  however,  of  those  to 
whom  these  advantages  are  offered 
there  is  still  a  large  percentage  who 
are  unable  to  profit  fully  by  the  teach- 
hig  they  might  receive.  This  is  due 
to  many  causes,  social  and  economic, 
but  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
the  schemes  of  instruction  provided  iu 
the  schoc^  to  which  these  children  are 
transferred  are  not  sufficiently  well 
adapted  to  the  kind  of  work  in  which 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  likely 
to  be  subsequently  engaged. 

Whether  the  curriculum  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  should  have  any  special 
reference  to  the  probable  occupations 
of  the  pupils  in  attendance  has  become 
a  matter  of  immediate  practical  im- 
portance, having  regard  to  the  in- 
creasingly large  proportion  of  scholars 
occupying  free  places  in  our  secondary 
schools,  the  circumstances  of  whose 
parents  compel  them  to  look  upon  the 
education  of  their  children  mainly 
from  a  utilitarian  standpoint.  We  can 
not  expect  our  schools.  State-aided  as 
so  many  are,  to  maintain  such  high 
ideals  as  will  satisfy  the  extreme  ad- 
vocates of  what  is  called  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation. After  all,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  learning  for  its  own  sake,  for 
the  mere  intellectual  pleasure  it  af- 
fmds,  for  the  cultivation  and  improve- 


ment of  one's  own  mind,  is  a  some- 
what selfish  and  certainly  a  self- 
centred  enjoyment.  The  enrichment  of 
the  mind  is,  of  itself,  an  end  worthy 
of  attention  and  attainment,  but  the 
final  aim  of  self-development  should 
be  to  provide  us  with  a  mental,  moral, 
and  ph^'sical  equipment  that  best  fits 
us  for  complete  living,  and  has  some 
reference  to  our  environment  and  to 
the  general  conditions  in  which  we 
move  and  work.  The  education  which 
we  receive  at  school  must,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place,  be  directed 
towards  placing  us  in  the  moat 
favorable  position  for  earning  our 
own  livelihood.  It  is  only  when 
that  object  is  secured  that  we  can 
hope  to  gain  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action  that 
will  enable  us  to  devote  our  energies 
to  altruistic  pursuits,  or  even  to  the 
best  means  of  enjoying  our  leisure  in 
accordance  with  the  bent  of  our  own 
tastes  and  intellectual  activities.  To 
some  extent,  therefore,  what  we  under- 
stand by  "vocationalism"  should  influ- 
ence the  general  courses  of  study  pro- 
vided in  all  our  schools.  This  is  al- 
most a  self-evident  proposition.  But 
the  question  now  being  considered,  an 
affecting  the  organization  of  a  com 
plete  national  system  of  education,  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  vocational 
idea  should  affect  the  curriculum  in 
secondary  schools.  Its  urgency  and 
importance  have  not  been  overlooked 
by  our  Board  of  Education.  The 
Memoranda  on  Teaching  and  Organiza- 
tion in  Secondary  Schools,  recently 
published,  testify  to  the  care  and 
thought  which  the  advisers  of  the  Sec- 
ondary Branch  of  the  Board  have 
given  to  a  subject,  the  difficulty  of 
which  is  partly  due  to  the  variety  in 
the  types  and  grades  of  school  which 
have  been  generally  regarded  as  sec- 
ondary. Latterly,  the  word  "Inter 
mediate"  is  with  advantage  being  sub 
stituted   for   secondary,    as   more   cor- 
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rectly  expressing  the  wide  range  of 
acboola  which  the  word  is  intended  to 
cover.  It  includes  every  grade  of  ed- 
ucation between  that  provided  in  the 
public  elementary  school  and  the  Uni- 
versity or  Higher  Technical  Institu- 
tion; and  with  a  view  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  terms  that  seem  to  indicate 
class  distinctions,  it  might  be  advisa- 
ble, in  future,  to  give  to  our  elementary 
school  the  more  expressive  title  of 
"Preparatory"  school,  as  more  clearly 
indicating  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
education  which  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide. 

The  kind  of  instruction  to  be  given 
in  our  preparatory  schools  is  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance,  but  it  in- 
volves too  many  practical  problems  to 
be  here  considered.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  vocational 
teaching  of  a  distinctly  specialized 
character  should  form  part  of  the  in- 
struction in  those  schools.  The  time 
is  too  limited  and  the  difficulty  of  de- 
termining the  future  avocations  of  the 
children  is  insuperable.  I  have  else- 
where' explained  how,  by  making  some 
form  of  handwork,  differentiated  in 
urban  and  rural  districts,  an  essential 
part  of  the  curriculum,  and  not,  as 
now,  an  extra  subject,  the  education 
provided  in  these  schools  might  be- 
come a  suitable  preparation  for  subse- 
quent vocational  training.  If,  further, 
the  size  of  the  upper  classes  could  be 
sufficiently  reduced  to  enable  the 
teachers  to  give  more  individual  at- 
tention to  each  pupil,  the  capacities 
and  intellectual  aptitudes  of  the  sev- 
eral children  might  be  more  carefully 
considered  with  special  reference  to 
their  future  work,  and  their  fitness  for 
higher  education  or  for  some  particu- 
lar industrial  occupation  might  be 
more  easily  determined. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  vo- 
cationalism  to  the  curriculum  of  In- 
termediate   or    Secondary    Schools    is 

'"The  Book  of  School  Handwork" 
(Caxton  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.). 


one  of  much  greater  difficulty.  In 
order  to  understand  all  that  is  involved 
in  it  we  must  remember  that  there  is, 
and  should  be,  considerable  variety  in 
the  character  of  these  schools.  When 
Matthew  Arnold,  with  such  reiterated 
emphasis,  urged  us  to  organize  our 
Secondary  education,  he  scarcely  real- 
ized the  complexity  of  the  elements 
which  we  were  asked  to  co-ordinate. 
That  difficulty  has  been  duly  recog- 
nized by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
Memoranda  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  introduction,  perti- 
nently points  out  that 

Secondary  schools  have  a  two-fold 
function.  They  provide  a  general  pre- 
liminary education  for  those  who  aim 
at  occupations  or  professions  which  re- 
quire highly  trained  intelligence,  and 
they  are  further  responsible  for  the 
education  of  a  very  large  number  of 
pupils  who  leave  school  at  or  about  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  at  once  enter  upon 
a  commercial  industry  or  farming  oc- 
cupations ; 
and  the  Report  further  states: 

The  nature  of  the  curricula  which 
can  be  approved  for  schools  will  neces- 
sarily depend  on  the  special  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case;  that 
is,  the  previous  education  of  the  pupils, 
the  nature  of  their  home  life,  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  will 
remain  at  school,  and  the  occupations 
to  which  they  will  subsequently  pro- 
ceed. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
Board  fully  realize  the  Importance  of 
securing  that  variety,  freedom,  and 
elasticity  in  the  organization  of  our 
Intermediate  education  which  all 
teachers  have  strenuously  advocated. 

It  is  only  by  bearing  in  mind  the 
diverse  conditions  that  have  to  be  ob- 
served in  settling  the  curricula  of  these 
schools  that  any  definite  pronounce- 
ment can  be  made  as  to  whether — and 
if  so,  to  what  extent — a  vocational 
bias  should  be  given  to  our  Secondary 
education.  Speaking  generally,  I  should 
say  that,   as   the   leaving   age   of  the 
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irafiUa  of  these  schools  advances,  the 
necessity  of  any  epedal  instmction 
haying  a  direct  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture occapatioDB  of  the  pupils  recedes. 
It  is  in  the  lower  grades  of  Intermedi- 
ate sdiools  that  vocational  teaching 
will  luroTe  most  attractive  and  most 
vahiahle.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
hifi^r-grade  schools  there  should  be 
difterait  types  of  curricula  varied  ac- 
cording to  certain  fundamental  differ- 
enoes  in  the  intellectual  aptitudes  of 
the  pupils.  The  arrangements  sug- 
gested by  the  Board  are  in  many  re- 
spects similar  to  those  that  have  been 
for  many  years  adopted  in  Germany. 
In  all  the  large  German  towns  three 
types  of  hifl^ier  secondary  schools  are 
innovided.  ^lese  are  the  (gymnasium, 
giving  Greek  and  Latin  instruction; 
the  Real-OymnoHum,  in  which  Greek 
Is  not  taufi^t;  and  the  Oberreal- 
8€kmle,  in  which  no  classical  instruc- 
tion is  provided,  the  time  thus  saved 
being  devoted  to  modem  languages, 
sciaoce,  and  mathematics.  A  some- 
what similar  classification  is  indicated 
in  the  Board's  Memoranda,  but  they 
suggest  that  provision  might  be  made 
in  the  same  school  for  different  cur- 
ricula, by  arranging  for  a  uniform 
course  of  instruction  in  the  lower 
forms  of  the  school,  and  by  offering 
alternatives  in  the  upper  divisions, 
these  alternatives  being  (1)  classics, 
Including  ancient  history  and  the 
Greek  Testament;  (2)  science  and 
mathematics;  (3)  modem  humanistic 
studies.  The  scheme  here  suggested  is 
in  many  ways  an  improvement  on  that 
adopted  in  the  German  schools. 
Whether  it  can  be  fully  developed  in 
the  same  school,  or  whether  it  can  be 
more  eflSciently  organised  in  separate 
sdiools,  is  a  question  which  must  be 
left  to  be  determined  by  each  separate 
Local  Authority.  It  will,  however,  be 
seen  that  the  first  of  these  altematives 
corresponds  to  the  Otffnnaaium  type  of 
sdiool,    the   seccmd    to    the    Oberreal- 


Schulej  and  third  to  the  Asol-Oiffw- 
noHum.  But  the  suggested  curriculum 
of  the  Board  in  this  third  type  Ir 
more  educational,  indicating  a  hifi^r 
order  of  culture,  than  that  provided 
by  the  German  system. 

In  any  proposals  for  the  better  or- 
ganisation of  our  Secondary  education 
it  would,  I  think,  be  highly  undesira- 
ble to  introduce  a  definitely  vocational 
or  professional  bias  into  these  alterna- 
tive curricula.  The  education  should 
be  liberal  in  the  correct  meaning  of 
that  term — i.e.  all  the  subjects  should 
be  taught  and  studied  free  from  any 
direct  reference  to  the  subsequent  oc- 
cupations of  the  pupils.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  understood  that  dif- 
ferent courses  of  instruction,  whilst 
corresponding  to  broad  divisions  of 
professional  activity,  may  equally  well 
provide  a  truly  liberal  education. 
Whilst  it  is  essential  that  the  teaching, 
even  in  the  upper  departments  of  these 
higher  schools,  should  be  general  and 
not  specialized,  it  is  also  Important 
that  it  should  be  distinct  from  the 
kind  of  instruction  proper  to  the  Uni- 
versity. In  this  opinion  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  Board,  who  very  clearly 
state: 

Specialization  proper  to  the  upper 
part  of  a  Secondary  School  is  to  be 
distinct  from  the  specialization  which 
is  underlying  and  appropriate  to  a 
University,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Board  to  secure  that  the  higher  work 
done  in  the  schools,  while  constituting 
a  proper  preparation  for  University 
work,  does  not  anticipate  it  either  in 
the  methods  of  study  or  in  the  nature 
of  the  curriculum. 

The  principle  here  enunciated  is  lii 
general  agreement  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Consultative  Ck>mmittee, 
who  advocate  "the  acceptance  of  a 
clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
school  and  University  studies,  the 
school  course  being  preparatory  to  the 
University  course  without  anticipating 
it."     With    these   opinions   I    entirely 
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concur;  but  they  would  seem  to  dif- 
fo*,  to  some  extent,  from  those  of  the 
Oommlssioners  on  University  educa- 
tion in  London,  who,  in  their  Report, 
incidentally  refer  at  some  length  to 
the  organization  of  Secondary  educa- 
tion and  the  curricula  of  Secondary 
Schools.  As  regards  the  preliminary 
studies  of  medical  students  in  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology,  the  Gommis^ 
sioners  clearly  state  that  such  students 
should  become  familiar  with  the  whole 
range  of  the  conceptions  with  whico 
these  sciences  are  concerned;  should 
appreciate  and  assimilate  the  methods 
by  which  they  proceed ;  and  should  be 
trained  in  the  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  required  for  the  employment  of 
these  methods, 

but  add  "The  best  time  and  place  for 
this  instruction  is  the  last  two  years 
of  a  good  Secondary  School  course." 
At  the  same  time  they  endorse  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  teacher  of  these  sub- 
jects, 

in  order  to  awaken  and  sustain  the 
interest  of  his  students,  will  probably 
find  It  necessary  to  illustrate  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence he  is  teaching  by  selecting  exam- 
ples which  have  a  bearing  upon  their 
future  work.' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  teaching,  so 
illustrated,  would  be  vocational  in 
character  and  would  anticipate  the 
methods  of  study  appropriate  to  Uni- 
versity work.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
found  practically  impossible  in  any 
Secondary  School,  where  the  pupils 
may  be  destined  for  very  different  ca- 
reers, to  give  instruction  with  so  dis- 
tinctly a  professional  bias. 

In  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  where 
the  leaving  age  of  the  pupils  is  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  new  elements  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  voca- 
tional instruction.  These  schools  are 
of  very  different  types.  There  is  the 
modern  County  Secondary  School, 
which  provides  courses  of  instruction 

"••Final  Report,"  p.   104. 


somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  old 
Grammar  School,  and  there  are  vari- 
ous Intermediate  Schools,  some  of 
which  will  be  known  as  Junior  or 
Lower  Technical  Schools.  The  cur- 
riculum in  these  Lower  Technical 
Schools  should  have  distinct  reference 
to  local  requirements;  but  in  both 
types  of  school  the  cardinal  subjects 
indicated  in  Clause  1  of  the  Mem- 
oranda— English,  mathematics,  science, 
and  drawing,  and  at  least  one  other 
language,  to  which  I  would  add  some 
form  of  handicraft — should  be  taught. 
The  time  allocated  to  each  of  these 
subjects  would  vary  in  the  different 
types  of  school.  In  the  ordinary  Gram- 
mar School  type  the  teaching  should 
be  practical  without  being  definitely 
vocational,  and  the  curriculum  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  the  transfer  of  pupils  to 
schools  of  a  higher  grade,  whence  they 
might  easily  pass  to  the  University 
at  or  about  the  age  of  seventeen.  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  his  introductory  remarks  to 
the  Memoranda,  refers  to  the  wide- 
spread conviction  that 

even  the  general  education  of  boys 
and  girls  will  gain  in  effectiveness  if 
their  work  at  school  is  to  some  extent 
brought  into  direct  connection  with 
their  probable  occupations  in  after 
life. 

This  might  be  the  case  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, but  much  depends  on  the  "ex- 
tent" and  more  on  the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  "the  probable  occupa- 
tions*' of  the  pupils  in  after  life. 
Where,  however,  such  occupations  can 
be  ascertained,  or  are  already  deter- 
mined, a  vocational  character  may  be 
given  to  the  curriculum.  The  mental 
bias  of  the  pupil  is  a  consideration  of 
the  greatest  consequence  in  deter- 
mining the  kind  of  education  which  he 
should  receive.  There  are  children 
who,  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
show  a  decided  aptitude  for  practical 
work    and     very     little    for    literary 
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studies.  They  prefer  doing  to  readingt 
and  are  fonnd  to  be  diligent,  attentive 
and  thoQfi^tfnl  when  actively  engaged 
on  some  kind  of  practical  work.  It  is 
these  children  who  should  be  drafted 
into  the  Junior  Technical  Schools. 

One  of  the  many  difficulties  of  giv- 
ing a  vocaticmal  bias  to  any  general 
school  curriculum  is  that  the  tastes 
and  mental  aptitudes  of  children  differ 
often  very  widely  from  those  of  their 
parents,  and  consequently  the  occupa- 
tions of  their  parents  cannot  be  taken 
as  indicating  the  employment  for  which 
their  children  are  best  suited.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  desirable  in  the  or- 
dinary Intermediate  School  that,  whilst 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  nearly 
all  subjects  should  be  practical  in 
character,  stimulating  the  activity  and 
initiative  of  the  pupil,  the  curriculum 
should  be  general  and  liberal. 

For  children  who,  on  leaving  the 
preparatory  school,  are  at  once  able 
to  obtain  employment  as  apprentices  or 
in  any  other  capacity,  it  is  very  desira- 
ble that  they  should  attend  day  classes 
for  some  hours  in  each  week,  and  that 
employers  should  be  required  to  af- 
ford facilities  for  such  attendance.  In 
many  German  towns  there  is  found  an 
excellent  system  of  Continuation 
S<diool8,  in  which  the  young  employees 
receive  special  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  their  trades, 
and  continue  at  the  same  time  their 
ordinary  education.  The  schools  are 
largely  supported  by  the  municipality 
and  are  under  the  direction  of  the  em- 
ployers engaged  in  the  particular 
trades  to  which  the  instruction  ap- 
plies. Attttidanoe  at  those  schools  is 
obligatory,  but  compulsion  is  practi- 
cally unnecessary,  seeing  that  the 
teaching  provided  in  the  school  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  pupils'  serv- 
ices to  tkeir  employers.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  engaged  in  dif- 
tct&it  industries  the  number  of  schools 
in  any  one  town  must  correspond  to 


the  number  of  different  industries 
therein  practised.  In  Munich  alone 
there  are,  I  am  informed,  fifty-five 
Continuation  Schools,  each  providing 
instruction  in  a  separate  trade,  in  ad- 
dition to  about  a  dozen  others  in  which 
the  teaching  is  not  so  fully  specialized. 
Excellent  as  such  a  system  is,  it  will 
be  seen  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
it  would  be  to  imitate  it  in  this  coun- 
try, and  consequently  how  inapplicable 
is  the  example  of  Munich,  so  often 
quoted,  to  our  own  industrial  condi- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  problem  of 
providing  vocational  training  for  chil- 
dren who  go  to  work  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  is  an  urgent  one,  and  is  the 
more  difficult  of  solution  seeing  how 
important  it  is  that  the  instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  daytime  rather 
than  in  the  evening,  when  young  peo- 
ple between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  are  generally  too  Jaded  to 
reap  its  full  advantages. 

From  the  foregoing  necessarily  in- 
complete statement  it  will  be  seen  that 
no  rule  of  universal  application  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
a  vocational  bias  can  be  given  to  the 
teaching  provided  in  any  Secondary  or 
Intermediate  School.  Experiments  may 
be  usefully  tried  by  local  authorities, 
with  whom  the  responsibility  for  organ- 
izing secondary  education  in  their  lo- 
calities must  finally  rest.  The  prob- 
lem cannot  be  solved  by  educational 
theorists.  Careful  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  views  of  those  who  are 
practically  acquainted  with  industrial 
requirements.  Two  general  principles, 
however,  may  be  accepted.  (1)  In  the 
higher  grade  Secondary  Schools,  the 
courses  of  instruction,  although  they 
may  be  with  advantage  differentiated 
as  suggested  in  the  Board's  Mem- 
oranda, should  be  distinctly  liberal  in 
character,  without  reference  to  any 
one  branch  of  professional  or  indus- 
trial activity,  and  the  instruction  both 
as  regards  methods  and  aims  should 
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not  overlap  University  education.  (2) 
In  the  lower-jprade  schools  vocational 
t4wehlng  may  with  advantage  be  intro- 
dnced,  but  whilst  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  the  teaching  must  depend  on  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  it  should  al- 
ways be  associated  with  general  edu- 
cation, and  .some  provision  should  be 
made  in  the  daytime  for  the  further 
instruction,  on  strictly  practical  lines, 
of  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen. 

Phmp  Moffnua. 
Note, — Since  the  above  was  written, 
I  have  read  the  thoughtful  and  com- 
prehensive Report  of  the  Unionist  So- 
cial  Reform  Committee  on  Education, 

The  Mncteeotb  Oentary  and  After. 


recently  published  by  Mr.  John  Mur- 
ray. With  most  of  the  conclusions  of 
that  Report,  bearing  on  the  subject  to 
which  this  article  refers,  there  will  be 
general  agreement  Before  deciding, 
however,  to  make  attendance  at  Con- 
tinuation Glasses  obligatory  <m  all 
children  leaving  school  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  we  should  carefully  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  instructiou 
to  be  provided  in  those  classes,  and 
the  steps  to  be  taken  to  secure  efficient 
teachers.  But  our  first  efforts  should 
be  directed  towards  tnniring  our  ele- 
mentary teaching  a  more  suitable 
preparation  than  now  for  vocational 
training. 

P.  M. 


SOME  MODERN  ASPECTS  OF  PBAYEB. 


Renan  spoke  with  prophetic  Insight 
when  he  said  that  if  the  nineteenth 
century  were  materialistic  and  scepti- 
cal, the  twentieth  would  prove  idealis- 
tic and  believing.  Signs  of  this  change, 
the  returning  springtide  in  the  spirit- 
ual world,  are  everywhere  about  us. 
If,  as  has  been  shrewdly  remarked,  an 
age  is  better  known  by  the  books 
which  it  writes  than  by  those  which 
it  reads,  the  interests  of  the  spiritual 
life  are  at  last  coming  to  their  own. 
The  two  great  problems  which  to-day 
engage  the  interest  of  thoughtful 
minds  are  the  problems  of  prayer  and 
immortality.  Very  significant  is  the 
fact  that  these  questions  are  no  longer 
in  the  hands  of  professional'  the- 
ologians only.  They  have  surmounted 
all  ecclesiastical  barriers,  and  their 
most  fruitful  discussion  is  to  be  found 
among  the  psychologists,  the  ethical 
philosophers,  and  the  scientific  students 
of  the  history  of  religion.  It  is  part 
of  the  consciousness  of  our  time  that 
though  religion  may  have  its  roots  in 
transcendent  mysteries  beyond  the 
grasp  of  human  imagination,  it  has  its 


phenomena  in  the  visible  order,  affects 
our  present  well-being,  bears  upon  life 
and  happiness,  and  achieves  results  in 
mind  and  body  which,  without  it,  were 
impossible. 

Within  organized  Christianity,  the 
time-spirit  is  making  itself  felt  There 
are  signs  of  a  revival  of  a  belief  that 
is  more  than  traditional  in  the  reality 
and  value  of  prayer.  Here  we  may 
note  the  call  for  a  revised  Prayer-book 
which  will  more  fitly  represent  our 
{esthetic  needs  and  sociological  aspira- 
tions, as  well  as  our  newer  religious 
insights;  the  gatherings  for  informal 
prayer  as  a  supplement  to  stated  litur- 
gical services;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  larger  place  which  prayer  is 
beginning  to  occupy  in  the  general 
Christian  consciousness.  But  this  prac- 
tical interest  in  prayer  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Church-going  circles.  We  are 
witnessing  to-day  the  rise  of  quasi-mys- 
tical and  therapeutic  cults  in  which 
prayer  plays  a  conspicuous  rdie.  Among 
these  there  is,  perhaps,  none  more  cu- 
rious and  interesting  that  "The  Fel- 
lowship   of    Silence   and    Meditation/' 
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which  is  calling  many  persons  to 
prayer  who  have  little  or  no  interest 
in  theological  doctrines  and  Church 
customs.  There  are  groups  which 
meet  at  stated  times  for  silent  prayer, 
bonnd  together  only  by  their  common 
belief  in  a  spiritual  world,  and  in  the 
possibility  of  access  to  it,  and  after  a 
half-hour  of  communing,  without  a 
word  spoken,  go  their  several  ways. 
Not  less  notable  is  the  f^ct  that  there 
are  thousands  who,  though  unable 
through  some  agnostic  bias,  to  pray, 
yet  sympathize  with  the  remark  of 
the  sceptical  physician  in  Miss  Silber- 
rad's  Curayl:  ''Prayer  does  make  a  dif- 
ference. If  I  knew  how,  if  I  believed — 
oh,  hang  it!  I'd  give  my  right  hand 
for  a  little  more  faith  and  a  little  less 
knowledge." 

Our  age  is  nothing  if  not  biological. 
Bvery  existing  institution  and  practice 
must  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
life  and  its  preservation.  We  cannot 
be  said  to  understand  the  meaning  or 
the  value  of  any  human  propensity 
until  we  know  its  relation  to  man's 
claim  on  life.  People  are  beginning  to 
see  that  if  prayer  has  survived,  while 
many  other  primitive  religious  prac- 
tices have  perished,  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  this  survival.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  prayer  had  not  satis- 
fied a  vital  need,  more  or  less  success- 
fully, it  would  long  since  have  disap- 
peared. The  question  to-day  is  not — 
I>oes  prayer  correspond  to  any  reality? 
It  is  rather  this — How  are  we  to  un- 
derstand and  practise  prayer,  so  that 
the  reality  which  it  implies  may  be 
brought  to  bear  most  effectively  upon 
our  lives? 

The  first  question  on  which  some- 
thing must  be  said  is  one  of  definition. 
What  is  prayer?  We  must  dinting^iah 
this  spiritual  act  from  others,  such  as 
meditation  and  ecstasy,  which  may 
meige  into,  or  emerge  out  of  it,  but 
which  are  not  to  be  identified  with  it 
Dlderof 8  funous  words  testify  to  the 
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{psychological  need  that  gives  birth  to 
prayer,  and  yet  do  not  constitute  ii 
prayer  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word : 
"Oh,  God,  I  know  not  whether  Thou 
art,  but  I  will  think  as  if  Thou  didst 
see  into  my  soul,  and  I  will  act  as  If 
I  were  in  Thy  presence."  Here  we 
have  a  noble  act  of  self-consecration, 
but  no  more.  You  cannot  hold  com- 
munion with  a  hypothetical  Deity. 
Nor,  again,  can  we  give  the  name  of 
prayer  to  such  vague  states  as  are 
described  in  these  terms:  "I  do  not 
think  Uterally  of  the  wiU  of  God,  or 
of  its  guidance.  I  meditate  on  the 
work  which  I  ought  to  accomplish 
best,  and  on  the  means  of  realizing 
it.  In  each  of  these  periods  of  thought 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  some  way  I  re- 
adjust myself  to  that  which  appears 
to  be  my  duty.  I  confess  to  myself 
my  faults,  and  I  form  new  resolutions 
to  master  them.  Frequently  at  such 
moments  I  begin  to  think  of  my 
friends.  I  make  an  inward  effort  to 
see  their  good  sides,  and,  if  they  have 
any  faults,  to  forget  them."*  The  char- 
acteristic note  of  prayer  is  that  it  pre- 
supposes a  spiritual  Other,  with  whom 
we  would  hold  communion.  The  influx 
of  energy,  the  various  feelings  of 
peace,  poise,  invigoration,  Aesthetic 
satisfaction,  and  contemplative  enjoy- 
ment are  often  accompaniments  of 
various  mental  exercises,  and  are, 
therefore,  not  peculiar  to  prayer.  What 
is  peculiar  is  that  in  the  act  of  prayer 
we  turn  ourselves  to  Another  whose 
fellowship  we  would  enjoy,  whose  help 
we  would  seek,  or  whose  forgiveness 
we  would  ask.  Prayer  is  thus  the  ex- 
pression of  the  social  character  of  con- 
sciousness. Hence,  we  must  get  rid 
of  the  popular  conception  that  prayer 
is  a  rigid  mechanical  process  whereby 
a  man  goes  to  God  and  asks  for  n  defi- 
nite, concrete  boon.  Is  the  ^t  be- 
stowed?    The  prayer  is  answered.     Is 

^Quoted  (from  an  unpublished  man- 
uscript) in  Leo's  "Etude  Psychologrique 
sur  la  Priere,"  p.  4. 
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the  gift  withheld?  The  i»niyer  passes 
iinlieard.  Such  a  notion  is  the  mere 
suryival  of  primitive  superstition. 
We  are  to  find  in  prayer,  as  Dr.  Illlng- 
worth  remarks:  **The  affirmation  of 
our  social  nature  and  its  only  ade- 
quate end  in  unison  with  the  absolute 
and  pennanent  source  of  all  society. 
Its  human  analogue  is  not  petition,  but 
intercourse  with  a  friend.  Primarily, 
we  desire  such  intercourse  as  an  end 
in  itself  simply  because  our  friend  is 
our  friend,  and  the  fact  of  converse 
with  him  manifests  and  satisfies  our 
friendship."*  Prayer  is  thus  not  a 
monologue,  but  a  dialogue,  a  converse, 
a  communion.  Hence,  with  the  idea  of 
prayer,  the  idea  of  God  is  intimately 
bound  up.  What  kind  of  a  God  is  He 
to  whom  we  would  pray?  Has  He  per- 
sonal attributes?  Is  He  an  impersonal 
energy,  an  infinite  reservoir  of  forces? 
On  the  basis  of  the  former  doctrine 
we  can  have  prayer;  on  the  basis  of 
the  latter,  we  may  have  a  prayer-like 
attitude  and  even  some  of  the  benefits 
of  prayer,  but  hardly  prayer  itself. 
The  pantheist  can  meditate,  and  by 
his  meditation  can  feel  himself  at  one 
with  the  infinite  life  of  the  Universe. 
Hut  only  he  who  believes  that  there 
is  a  higher  Presence  who  sees  him 
through  and  through  and  can  make 
response  to  his  approach  may  be  said 
really  to  pray.  In  the  praying  con- 
sciousness God  must  be  personalized, 
though  in  thus  personalizing  Him,  re- 
flection may  testify  that  we  are  mak- 
ing use  of  symbolic  imagery. 

The  question  which  multitudes  are 
asking  to-day  is:  What  can  religion 
do  for  us?  What  is  its  value  for  life? 
Especially  do  they  put  this  question  in 
connection  with  prayer  which,  as 
Sabatier  says:  "is  religion  in  act,  that 
is  real  religion."  Now  prayer  is  either 
practical,  capable  of  doing  things,  or 
it  is  absurd  or  even  ridiculous.   Either 

■"The  Christian  Character/'  pp.  126- 
126. 


it  mcuus  unspeakable  blessedness,  en- 
largement of  life,  release  of  psychic 
energies  hitherto  bound  f^st,  a  real  in- 
crease in  spiritual  power,  or  it  is 
vanity  and  emptiness.  Prayer  is  thus 
seen,  as  a  matter  of  cold  scientific  f^ct, 
to  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
character.  Like  morality  or  art,  it  is 
a  factor  in  the  formation  of  human 
personality.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  praying  man  has  a  unity  of  life, 
and  a  corresponding  forcefulness  of 
character  to  which  the  non-praying 
man  can  lay  no  claiuL  As  William 
James  remarks:  "In  few  of  us  are 
functions  not  tied  up  by  the  exercise 
of  other  functions.  Relatively  few 
medical  men  and  scientific  men  can 
pray.  Few  can  carry  on  any  living 
commerce  with  God.  Now  many  of 
us  are  well  aware  of  how  much  freer 
and  abler  our  lives  would  be  were 
not  such  important  forms  of  ener- 
gizing sealed  up  by  the  critical  at- 
mosphere in  which  we  have  been 
reared.  There  are  in  every  one  poten- 
tial forms  of  activity  that  actually  are 
shunted  out  from  use.  Part  of  the 
imperfect  vitality  under  which  we 
labor  can  thus  be  easily  explained."* 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  men  who 
have  really  prayed  have  also  been  men 
of  unusual  force  of  character.  One 
cannot  conceive  that  Martin  Luther,  or 
General  Gordon,  or  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  have  been  the  men  they  were, 
or  would  have  left  the  mark  they  did, 
had  they  not  been  men  of  prayer.  The 
Master  of  prayer  seems  to  have  been 
most  impressed  by  its  quality  as  an 
energizing  principle  in  human  nature. 
There  has  come  down  to  us  a  great 
mystical  saying  of  His  which  bears 
every  mark  of  authenticity:  ''This 
kind  goeth  not  out  save  by  prayer."  In 
other  words,  something  happens  which 
would  not  happen  but  for  prayer. 
Prayer,  then,  is  a  cause.  It  operates 
in  the  world  of  facts.  It  works  like 
'"Energies  of  Men/'  p.  84. 
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other  snbfitantial  realities  of  experi 
enoe.  In  the  ethical  region  it  has 
power  to  transform  character,  making 
bad  persons  good,  and  turning  the  con- 
ventionally good  into  heroes  and  hero- 
ines ot  the  spirit  There  is  not  a  mis- 
sion hall  in  the  slmns  of  any  of  our 
great  cities  which  cannot  boast  of  the 
moral  achievements  of  prayer,  some 
of  them  dramatic  and  spectacular 
enough.  Under  the  influence  of  mystic 
contact  with  the  Unseen,  sinful  habits 
fall  away  from  men  and  women,  and 
their  Uvea  are  lifted  to  new  planes  of 
experience,  where  even  the  face  of 
Nature  seems  transfigured  as  with  an 
ideal  glory.  Unsuspected  spiritual 
possibilities  leap  into  activity,  and  the 
subjects  of  this  wonderful  experience 
speak  of  themselves  henceforth  as 
''twice-born  men."  In  psychological 
language  the  social  relation  implied  in 
prajer  is  realized,  and  a  larger  and 
better  self  than  the  self  hitherto  known 
has  become  a  f^ct. 

Now,  while  many  religious  thinkers 
magnify  the  power  of  prayer  in  the 
purely  ethical  or  spiritual  region, 
thej  fight  shy  of  recognizing  its 
validity  in  any  other  sphere  of 
hmnan  experience.  One  of  the  living 
Issues  In  religion, '  at  the  present 
time,  is  the  relation  of  prayer  to 
Hiapaati,  It  is  a  scandal  to  modem 
theology  that  it  has  never  seriously 
grappled  with  this  problem.  The 
whole  regi<m  covered  by  the  influence 
of  spiritual  forces  on  diseased  or  dis- 
ordered states,  has  become  the  almost 
exclusive  preserve  of  crack-brained  en- 
thusiasts, of  charlatans,  conscious  and 
unc<»i8ciou8,  with  the  result  that 
thou^tful  and  self-respecting  men  dis- 
miss the  phenomena  as  the  product  of 
*^suggestion,"  and  therefore  as  having 
no  connection  with  spiritual  religion. 
And  yet  the  f^cts  remain  that  Christ 
appeared  in  the  double  capacity  of 
Tea<dier  and  Healer,  that  His  disciples 
followed  His  example,  and  went  forth, 


casting  out  demons,  as  well  as  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  that  for  three  centuries 
the  Church  gained  her  most  signal 
victories,  as  Dr.  Ebimack  has 
brilliantly  shown  in  his  Bw^nsion  of 
Christianity,  because  of  her  startling 
achievements  in  the  heaUng  of  the 
psycho-physical  miseries  of  the  ancient 
world,  and,  finally,  that  among  the 
great  men  of  the  Christian  religion, 
the  very  ^greatest  did  not  hesitate  to 
find  in  prayer  a  weapon  strong  against 
disease,  as  against  sin  and  vice.  A 
belief  shared  by  such  men  as  St  Paul, 
Augustine,  Origen,  Francis  of  AssisI, 
Luther,' Swedenborg,  and  John  Wesley 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  an  unhappy  ac- 
cretion to  Christianity  which  must  bo 
apologized  for  as  the  product  of  an 
overstrained  enthusiasm.  We  really 
ought  to  ask — What  is  the  irration- 
ality in  this  use  of  prayer?  If  the 
aim  of  prayer  be,  as  has  been  said, 
the  construction  of  a  larger,  stronger, 
and  more  harmonious  self,  and  if 
there  are  states  of  mind,  habits,  partly 
mental  and  partly  physical,  which 
make  for  weakness,  dissociation,  and 
unrest,  must  not  prayer  in  achieving 
its  aim  abolish  these?  There  are 
forms  of  disorder  which  are  not  pri- 
marily affections  of  the  body  but  of 
the  soul,  miseries  and  disorders  of  the 
mind,  invasions  of  personality,  stresses 
so  poignant  that  only  the  power  of  the 
spiritual  world,  meditated  through 
prayer,  avails  to  quell  them,  and  to 
restore  inner  harmony  and  integrity. 
A  cogent  illustration  Ib  that  of  al- 
coholism. The  most  recent  investiga- 
tions assert  that  we  have  here  pri- 
marily not  a  physical  disease,  but  a 
psychic  disorder,  a  serious  affection  of 
the  self  which  paralyzes  the  energies 
that  make  possible  the  spiritual  life. 
In  the  alcoholic  we  have  a  problem 
that  is  fundamentally  psychological 
and  ethical,  and  only  in  a  very  minor 
degree  physical.  What  the  alcoholic 
needs  is  a  different  self,  and  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  this  different  self  is  the 
function  of  prayer. 

The  rise  of  the  new  psychology,  with 
its  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the 
subconscious,  has  thrown  light  upon 
the  mechanism  by  which  prayer,  con- 
sidered as  a  mental  event,  operates. 
In  prayer  we  surrender  ourselves  to 
One  holier  and  mightier  than  we.  Tiiis 
self-surrender  means  the  giving  up  of 
conscious  concentrated  effort  and  the 
falling  back  upon  the  energies  of  the 
subconscious  factor  in  our  mental  life. 
This  involves  a  change  of  mental  at- 
titude. Now,  let  the  new  attitude  be 
motived  by  the  thought  that  He  to 
Whom  we  resign  ourselves  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  our  ideal  hopes  and 
aspirations,  and  with  the  self -surrender 
there  comes  a  sense  of  quiet,  of  rest, 
of  satisfaction — ^the  feeling  which  the 
mystics  describe  as  the  settling  of  the 
soul  in  peace.  "When,"  says  Brother 
Lawrence,  "God  finds  a  soul  permeated 
with  a  living  faith,  He  pours  into  it 
His  graces  and  His  favors  plenteously. 
Into  the  soul  they  flow  like  a  torrent; 
which,  after  being  forcibly  stopped 
against  its  ordinary  course,  when  it 
has  found  a  passage,  spreads  with  im- 
petuosity its  pent-up  flood,"  In  other 
words,  unity  takes  the  place  of  an- 
archy. The  dissociated  states  of  con- 
sciousness are  harmonized,  and  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  of  a  divided 
self  gradually  vanish  away. 

The  question,  formerly  so  much  de- 
bated: Are  the  effects  of  prayer 
merely  subjective,  or  are  they  ob- 
jective as  well? — ^has  assumed  a  new 
form.  The  truth  is  that  the  subjective 
and  the  objective  cannot  be  separated 
as  though  the  material  world  were  a 
closed  circle,  whereas,  as  all  the  higher 
thought  of  our  time  assures  us,  it  is 
penetrated  through  and  through  by 
spirit,  and  more  especially  is  this  true 
of  the  matter  which  in  our  own  physi- 
cal organism  lies  closest  to  human  con- 
sciousness.     Prayer    creates    the    new 


self,  but  the  new  self  does  not  live  in 
a  vacuum.  It,  in  turn,  creates  the 
new  environment,  both  as  regards  the 
physical  organism  and  the  world 
around,  and  thus  it  comes  about  that 
objective  changes  take  place  which 
would  not  have  taken  place,  but  for 
the  intervention  of  the  spiritual  state 
induced  by  prayer. 

But  if  prayer  can  bring  these  great 
things  to  pass,  why  do  so  many  per- 
sons complain  that  they  have  prayed 
for  years,  and  yet  have  derived  no  ap- 
preciable good?  Here  we  come  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  of  unanswered 
prayer.  A  complete  solution  <tf  this 
problem  is  not  possible,  for  all  the 
factors  in  the  problem  are  not  known 
to  us.  But  at  least  we  can  see  this — 
that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way 
of  praying;  that  prayer,  like  any 
other  phenomenon,  is  under  certain 
laws  without  obedience  to  whidi  no  re- 
sult follows,  nothing  is  done;  that  it 
is  certain  that  all  men  pray  at  some 
time  or  other  of  their  lives,  for  e^en 
the  most  frivolous  natures,  in  the 
presence  of  some  heart-shaking  dis- 
aster, are  stripped  bare  of  all  pretence 
and  catch  a  glimpse  of  reality;  yet  It 
remains  true  that  prayer  is  an  art, 
and  like  every  other  art  demands 
knowledge  of  its  methods — ^if  one  may 
say  so,  of  its  technique.  There  is, 
first  of  all,  the  law  of  limitation. 
Prayer  is  not  an  omnipotent  energy 
over-riding  all  other  energies,  a  mere 
exercise  of  magic  whereby  we  gain  our 
desires  simply  for  the  asking,  without 
any  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  de- 
sire or  the  method  of  the  request  For 
example,  modern  science  has  graven 
deep  on  our  minds  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  general  laws 
which  never  break  faith  with  us.  "I 
bless  God,"  said  Rousseau,  "but  I  pray 
not  Why  should  I  ask  of  Him  that 
He  would  change  for  me  the  course 
of  things,  do  miracles  in  my  fkvOT^— 
I.  who  ought  to  love,  above  all,   the 
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order  eetabliahed  by  His  wisdom  and 
mnintalned   by    His   providence— shall 
I  wish  that  order  to  be  dissolved  on 
my  acoount?     As  Uttle  do  I  ask  of 
Him  the  power  to  do  welL    Why  ask 
wliat  He  has  already  given?"    Now  It 
is  tme  that  God  does  govern  the  Uni- 
verse by  general  laws.     The  r^olari- 
des  0(f  heaven  and  earth  are  but  the 
modee  of  the  Divine  action.     Harshly 
as  these  laws  at  times  bear  upon  the 
indivldnal,   without   them   a   Universe 
would   be   inconceivable.      We    should 
have  a  chaos,  not  a  cosmos,  and  the 
perfecting  of  the  human  spirit  would 
be  a  hopeless   task.     Therefore,   true 
prayer  does  not  aim  at  setting  aside 
any  of  the  universal  rules  that  gov- 
ern the  solid  framework  of  Nature.  Its 
function  here  is  to  calm  the  mind,  up- 
lift the  heart,  and  impart  the  grace 
of  endurance.    Why  should  gravitation 
cease  to  operate  because  we  pray?  Why 
should  the  sun  shine  or  the  rain  f^ll 
in  obedience  to  our  behest?    But  ev^i 
within  the  sphere  of  the  personal  life 
there  are  limitations  to  the  power  of 
prayer.     Providence  puts  burdens  up- 
on us  which  prayer  is  powerless  to  re- 
move.     There    are   handicaps    in    the 
race  of  life,  and  we  must  bear  them 
to  the  end.    Must  we,  then,  say  that 
prayer    is    valueless?     On    the    con- 
trary, it  turns  its  limitations  into  a 
glory,  for  it  gives  power  to  the  soul 
to  triumph  over  its  weakness  and  to 
find  throufi^  its  very  trials  a  larger 
vision  and  a  grander  world. 

Then  there  is  a  law  of  limitation  in 
regard  to  the  objects  prayed  for.  "It 
would  be,"  said  Professor  Hermann, 
**a  shameful  misuse  of  prayer  if  trifles 
which  have  really  no  significance  for 
oar  inner  life  were  to  be  made  the 
objects  of  our  prayers."*  The  end  and 
aim  of  prayer  is  the  development  with- 
in us  of  a  better  self,  and  anything 
which  does  not  bear  upon  this  devel- 

«Ooinmaiiioii   of  the   Christian   with 
God."    p.   Ml. 


opment  has  no  place  in  genuine  prayer. 
Rousseau  is  right  when  he  limits  the 
working  of  prayer  by  the  laws  of  the 
physical  world.     He  is  wrong  when, 
in  the  moral  and  spiritual  sphere,  he 
throws  man  back  upon  the  exercise  of 
his    natural    powers;    for    we    know 
that  through  fellowship  with  God  in 
prayer   there   come    reinforcement    to 
our  moral  energies  and  a  steadier  hold 
upon    moral    realities.      Then,    again, 
the  same  type  of  prayer  is  not  suited 
to  all  our  moods.     When  in  the  full 
tide  of  physical  and  mental  health,  our 
prayers  will  naturally  come  under  the 
psychological  law  of  attention.    There 
is  nothing  arbitrary  about  this   law. 
Just  as  the  student  must  arrest  cer- 
tain   thoughts    that    float    along    the 
stream  of  consciousness,  hold  them  up, 
as  it  were,  to  his  mental  eye,  and  re- 
gard them  in  their  various  relations, 
that  out  of  them  he  may  build  a  coher- 
ent system  of  ideas,  so  in  the  spirit- 
ual realm  he  who  would  achieve  any- 
thing by  prayer  must  have  his  mind 
Intent  upon  the  subject  matter  of  his 
prayer.     But  there  are  other  moods, 
when  the  law  of  concentration  must 
give  place  to  the  law  of  relaxation. 
There  are  hours  of  sickness  or  depres- 
sion   or    discouragement,     when    the 
wheels  of  being  run  slowly  and  the 
Universe  is  draped  in  sombre  hues; 
then  it  is  not  mental  activity  but  relief 
from  activity  that  is  needed;   yet  not 
mere  cessation  of  consciously  directed 
thoufi^t,  but  rather  the  quiet,  restful 
realization  of  a  Presence  which  brings 
peace,  rest,  and  a  sense  of  well-being. 
Thus  in  prayer  do  we  escape  from  our 
own  sick,  weary,  and  contracted  self 
to    a    self    radiant    in    health    and 
strength  and  beauty. 

What  now  of  the  future  of  prayer? 
Along  what  lines  should  its  investiga- 
tion move?  To  begin  with,  we  need  a 
greater  amount  of  expert  testimony. 
Those  who  have  become  more  or  less 
masters  of  the  art   should  set  do?m 
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their  experiences,  the  methods  they 
have  employed,  and  the  result  they 
have  won.  It  is  true  that  one  recoiln 
from  laying  bare  the  sacred  intimacies 
of  the  soul,  but  only  thus  can  progress 
be  made  in  the  most  difDcult  of.  all 
arts.  Still  further,  we  need  a  careful' 
scientific  record  of  the  observed 
phenomena  of  prayer,  psychological 
and  ethical,  especially  in  the  field  of 
moral  therapeutics.  Along  with  this 
would  go  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  govern  prayer,  and  of  the 
moral  and  physical  limits  within  which 
it  operates.  Everyone  knows  the  dis- 
appointments of  unanswered  prayer. 
Why  is  it  that  out  of  the  myriad  of 
prayers  we  are  continually  raising  up, 
such  a  large  proportion  miss  the  mark? 
The  Oootemponiy  B«Tlew. 


What  are  the  principles  obedience  to 
which  would  prevent  the  waste  of  so 
much  spiritual  energy?  Lastly,  a  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  the  possibilities 
of  social  prayer  would  be  of  value  in 
the  culture  of  the  spiritual  life.  We 
know  that  under  certain  conditions  psy- 
chic phenomena  of  a  sufficiently  pusBling 
character  can  be  produced,  when  a  few 
like-minded  persons  meet  together  for 
the  purpose.  Why  should  not  q^iritual 
phenomena,  a  greater  enthusiasm  of 
humanity,  a  larger  measure  of  power, 
a  greater  consciousness  of  dominion 
over  the  world,  and  an  increased  soise 
of  victorious  energy  against  evil  of 
every  kind,  be  the  every-day  experi- 
ence of  men  who  do  not  merely  repeat 
prayers,  but  who  really  pray? 

Samuel  UcOomb. 


"BBOTHEBS-IN-ABMS/' 


(The  $oene  is  Bir  Arthur  Fairford's 
library  in  OoUinffham  Gardens,  B. 
KenHrifftan,  and  the  time  late  on  a 
December  afternoon.  The  room  it 
dark,  and  Sir  Arthi$r,  in  hi$  dress- 
ing-gown  and  black  silk  skuUoap, 
lies  asleep  in  an  armchair  by  the 
fireside,  his  hands  peacefully  crossed 
on  a  stick.  He  is  eighty-six,  with  a 
small  hooked  nose  and  a  trim  white 
moustache;  a  little  bent  and  frail, 
but  by  no  means  senile. 
A  m^tor-lorry  rumbles  past.  Then  Bir 
Arthur  moves  uneasily  and  gradually 
wakes;  stares  in  front  of  him,  blinks, 
rubs  his  nose.) 

Sir  Arthur.  Hullo!  {Looks  about 
him  vaguely.)  I  must  ha'  dropped  off. 
Don't  often  do  that,  in  the  daytime. — 
Wonder  what  o'clock  it  is?  (Sounds 
repeater  watch.)  Quarter  to  six! — 
Look  at  that  now  I  (Finds  electric- 
beU  cord  at  his  elbow  and  rings;  then 
settles  himself  in  chair,  staring  placidly 
^  fire  with  hands  on  stick.)  I've  been 
fast    asleep.      Dreaming. — Old     times. 


Old  times,  in  India.  (As  Ookayne^  his 
butler,  enters:)    That  you,  Ck^nyne? 

Cokayne.    Yes,  Sir  Arthur. 

Sir  Arthur.  Evening  paper  oome 
yet? 

Cokayne.    Not  yet,  Sir  Arthur. 

Sir  Arthur  (grunts;  then,  half 
aside:)  Now  what  the  deuce  else  did 
did  I  ring  for?  (Looks  up  at  Ookaynt, 
puzzled.)  Something  I  wanted  to  ask 
you. 

Cokayne.    Your  pipe,  Sir  Arthur? 

Sir  Arthur.  No,  thank  you;  won't 
smoke  any  more  Just  yet  It  wasn't 
that. 

Cokayne.  Fire's  getting  rather  low. 
Sir  Arthur. 

Sir  Arthur  (placidly).  Dont  touch 
it.  Nice  red  glow.  Like  an  Eastern 
sunset  (Ouiltily:)  Fact  Is,  I've  been 
asleep,  Cokajme. 

Cokayne.    Do  you  good,  Sir  Arthur. 

Sir  Arthur  (chuckling),  Hope  so. 
That  was  the  ideahl  (Front-door  beU 
rings.)  Hullo!  Front-door  bell?  Six 
o'clock? 
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Cokayne.  Will  you  see  anyone,  Sir 
Arthur? 

Sir  Arthur,  Well,  I  don't  know. 
Who  d'you  think  it's  likely  to  be? 

Cokayne.  Mr.  George;  or  might  be 
Mr.  Frank,  Sir  Arthur.  It's  about 
their  time,  coming  home  from  the 
City. 

Sir  Arthur  (resigned).  Well,  show 
them  up. 

Cokayne.  Very  good.  Sir  Arthur. 
{Exit.) 

Sir  Arthur  (with  hands  on  stick, 
staring  into  fire).  Master  George,  or 
Master  Frank,  eh?  Ck>me  to  find  out 
why  the  dickens  their  poor  dear  old 
uncle  ain't  dead  yet  {MiXdly:)  Oh, 
shame  to  say  that!  They're  good  fel- 
lows, both  of  'em ;  but  I  suppose  they 
must  sometimes  think  of  it 
(Chuckles.)  I  know  I  should!  (CaUs 
over  his  shoulder,  as  Cokayne  re- 
enters:)    WeU?    Who  is  it? 

Cokayne  (announces).  Sir  Thomas 
Arkle,  Sir  Arthur. 

(Sir  Thomas  foUows  him  in;  a  tall, 
thin,  fraU  old  man  of  ninety-one,  muf- 
fled up  in  a  greatcoat  and  wrapper. 
His  face  is  fresh-colored,  with  a  white 
tnoustache,  old-fashioned  mutton-chop 
whiskers,  and  a  good  deal  of  white 
hair.) 

Sir  Arthur  (twists  himself  round  in 
ehair,  astonished,  while  Cokayne  helps 
Sir  Thomas  out  of  coat  and  wrapper). 
Tom?  Tom  Arkle?  What  the  devil 
are  you  doing  out  at  this  time  o'  night? 
Sir  Thomas  (pipes  cheerily).  Oh,  I 
doDt  know.  Why  not?  Come  to  see 
you. 

Sir  Arthur  (touched).  That's  very 
good  of  you.  Delighted  to  see  you. 
Delighted!  (As  Sir  Thomas  comes 
down  to  him,  rather  unsteadily  and 
waveringly,  and  shakes  hands 
heartily:)  Sit  you  down,  old  boy;  sit 
you  down. 

Sir  Thomas.    Thank  'ee.     (Sits  the 
other  side  of  the  fireplace,) 
Sir  Arthur.    Bfake  yourself  at  home. 


Oh,  by  the  way — Cokayne!  (Sees  that 
Cokayne  has  gone,  finds  heU  cord  and 
rings.)  Excuse  me  one  moment,  Tom. 
I  knew  there  was  something. — ^Had 
your  tea? 

Sir  Thomas.  Yes,  thank  'ee.  Ixmg 
time  aga  (Puts  hand  up  to  shield  off 
firelight.) 

Sir  Arthur  (as  Cokayne  re-enters). 
Cokayne,  I  knew  there  was  something. 
Have  you  sent  again  to  ask  how  poor 
Lady  Macallan  is? 

Cokayne.  Not  since  lunch.  Sir 
Arthur. 

Sir  Arthur.  Well,  you  might  just 
send  some  one  round  there  before  din- 
ner.   My  compliments. 

Cokayne.  Very  good.  Sir  Arthur. 
(Bwit.) 

Sir  Arthur    (sighs   heavUy).    She's 
very  bad,  I'm  afraid,  Tom. 
Sir  Thomas.    Who  is? 
Sir   Arthur.     Poor   dear   old    Lady 
Macallan. 

Sir  Thomas  (n^eohanicdlly).  Oh, 
I'm  sorry  to  hear  that  (Puts  up  hoth 
hands.) 

Sir  Arthur.  What's  the  matter? 
Fire  too  much  for  you? 

Sir  Thomas  (querulously).  Well,  it's 
rather  trying;  coming  in  out  of  the 
street 

Sir  Arthur  (rising).  Wait  a  minute, 
old  boy;  wait  a  minute.  (Sooth- 
ingly:) I'll  do  it  for  you.  I'll  manage 
it  I'll  look  after  you.  (Places  screen 
between  Sir  Thomas  and  fire.)  That 
better? 

Sir  Thomas.    Yes,   thank   'ee.    You 

see,  Arthur,  it's  my  eyes  are  so  weak. 

Sir  Arthur.    Bad  Job.    Bad  Job!    (As 

he  resumes  seat:)    And  how  are  you 

other  ways,  old  friend?    All  right? 

Sir  Thomas.  Pretty  weU.  Consider- 
ing Anno  Domini.  (Bmplodes:)  If  I 
could  only  sleep! 

Sir  Arthur  (suspiciously).  How 
much  sleep  d'you  get? 

Sir  Thomas  (garrulously).  Oh,  well, 
I   go  upstairs  about  ten;    soon  after 
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teu;  after  a  game  or  two  of  patience, 
y'  know.  Depends  if  I  get  the  damn'd 
thing  out 

Bir  Arthur.    Jnst  so! 

Sir  Thomtu.  Then  I  potter  round 
till  abont  twelve;  one  thing  and  an- 
other; getting  straight  Hop  into  bed 
abont  half -past;    read  till  two— 

Sir  Arthur  {Jiluntly).  When  d'yon 
wake  up? 

Sir  Thomas,  Abont  eight  As  a 
rule. 

Sir  Arthur.  That's  not  so  bad.  Six 
hours! 

Sir  Thomas  {vacantly).  So  much  as 
that? 

Sir  Arthur  {half  aside).  More  than 
I  ever  get  by  a  long  chalk.  {Aloud:) 
But  what  beats  me  is  your  coming  out 
at  this  time  o'  night  You  didn't  come 
alone?  {On  Sir  Thomas'  silence:)  Did 
you? 

Sir  Thomas  {leans  forward,  with 
hand  to  ear).    Didn't  I  do  whatf 

Sir  Arthur  {loudly).  I  say — you 
didn't  come  here  alone? 

Sir  Thomas  {mildly).  No,  no.  My 
boy  Fairfax  brought  me.  The  Gen- 
eraL 

Sir  Arthur.  Why  wouldn't  he  come 
up? 

Sir  Thomas.  That's  more  than  I  can 
tell  you.    {Sinks  hack  in  chair.) 

Sir  Arthur.  Long  time  since  you've 
been  out  like  this,  after  dark,  in  the 
winter?  Isn't  it?  {Silence.  Aside, 
fretfuUy:)  Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!  How 
deaf  he  is  I  Well,  it  ain't  worth  re- 
peating. {Sinks  hack  in  chair.  Long 
silence.) 

Sir  Thomas.  And  how  are  you, 
Arthur?  Eh?  Pretty  fit?  {Leans  for- 
ward.) 

Sir  Arthur.  Splendid !  Walked  twice 
round  the  gardens  here,  yesterday. 
That's  all! 

Sir  Thomas.    You  did? 

Sir  Arthur.  Yes,  sir.  like  a  Trojan. 
Sitting  down  a  bit  ylmow,  half-way. 
Resting.     {Struggles  to  his  feet.)  Wait 


a  minute ;  I'll  show  you  something.  Ill 
show  you  something,  my  boy;  make 
your  hair  curL  {Finds  stick  and  shoot- 
ing seat  comhination,  and  brings  it 
down  to  Sir  Thomas.)  There,  old  friend ; 
what  d'you  think  of  that? 

Sir  Thomas  {looks  at  it,  and  then 
up  at  him,  puzzled).    What  is  it? 

Sir  Arthur  {with  immense  pride). 
It's  a  Seat 

Sir  Thomas.  Oh?  {Peers  at  it.) 
How  d'you  open  it? 

Sir  Arthur.  Perfectly  simple.  You 
press  a  spring— here.  {Presses  spring; 
nothing  happens.  Aside:)  Well,  I'm 
shot!  Worked  all  right  in  the  shop. 
{Aloud:)     D'you  like  it? 

Sir  Thomas  {peers  at  it).  First- 
rate.  {Looks  up  at  him,  puzzled.) 
Only  I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  sit 
on. 

Sir  Arthur  {vexed).  Sit  on?  Don't 
I  tell  you? — You  press  a  spring!  {Tries 
again  to  make  it  work,  and  fails.) 

Sir  Thomas  {watching  him  closely). 
Oh,  I  see.    You  press  a  spring. 

Sir  Arthur.    That's  alL 

Sir  Thomas.  But  what  d'you  want 
it  for?  Plenty  of  seats  in  the  gardens 
here,  ain't  there? 

Sir  Arthur.  Yes,  but  they're  so  damp ; 
this  time  o'  year.  I  went  and  sat  on 
one  of  'em  yesterday;  without  think- 
ing of  what  I  was  doing,  y'know. 
Consequence  was  I  had  to  come 
straight  in  and  change  my  bags.  So  I 
went  off  and  bought  this,  at  the  Stores. 

Sir  Thomas.  I  see.  {WatcMng  hkn 
trying  to  make  it  move.)  Wont  it 
open? 

Sir  Arthur  {irritably).  Of  course  it 
opens!  Don't  I  keep  on  telling  you? 
You  simply  press  a  spring.  There's 
the  spring.    Can't  you  see? 

Sir  Thomas  {mildly).  Oh,  I  see! 
CapitaL 

Sir  Arthur  {aside).  Damn'd  thing! 
I'll  take  it  back  to-morrow.  Worked 
all  right  in  the  shop.  {Replaces  ii  in 
the  comer,  in  disgrace.) 
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Sir  Thonum  {aside).  Stoopid  sort  of 
thing,  to  go  and  huy!  Just  like  him. 
{Takes  out  large  handkerchief  and 
hJcwt  JM#  note  noiHly,  as  Sir  Arthur 
hHn08  him  large  library  hook  off  table,) 

8ir  Arthur.  By  the  way,  Tom — 
have  you  read  that?  Duke  o'  Devon- 
shire^ life?    Hartington? 

8ir  Thomas  {peer$  at  it  in  firelight), 
Na    Is  it  amnsing? 

Sir  Arthur  {grimly).  It  isn't  ex- 
actly amnsing.  But,  hegad,  it*8  rather 
an  eye-opener.  {As  he  resumes  seat:) 
There  was  one  thing  in  it  did  rather 
amuse  mei  though.  Now,  where  is  it? 
I  marked  it  {Finds  place,)  Oh,  here 
you  are.  Now  listen  to  this,  my  boy; 
Just  you  listen  to  this.  {A$  Sir 
Thomas  leans  forward  with  hand  to 
ear:)  Do  you  know  the  chief  reason 
tiioee  wiseacres  in  the  Government 
gave,  in  *M,  for  not  trying  to  rescue 
poor  Gordon  sooner?    At  Khartoum? 

Sir  Thomas,    No.    Can't  say  I  do. 

Sir  Arthur  {with  immense  $com). 
They  thought  it  would  be  too  hot ! 

Sir  Thomas  {puzzled).  Too  hot? 
Up  the  Nile? 

Sir  Arthur.  No,  not  up  the  Nile. 
But  if  they  took  the  short  cut;  went 
across  from  Suakim.  Took  the  Berber 
route  They  thought  the  men  couldn't 
stand  it! 

Sir  Thomas  {mechanically).  Good 
Gad! 

Sir  Arthur,  Too  hot,  eh?  Fancy,  if 
we'd  said  that,  old  friend,  in  the 
Mutiny?  Too  hot  to  relieve  Lucknow, 
eh?  Too  hot  to  take  Delhi?  Too  hot 
to  go  and  smash  that  devil  Nana 
Sahib  at  Cawnpore!  Did  you  ever 
hear  such  wicked  nonsense?  Those 
political  fellows  ought  to  be  shot, 
Tom ;  that's  my  opinion.  What  do  you 
thlnkt—Bht— Makes  my  blood  boil! 

Sir  Thomas  {scratching  his  head; 
vaguely).  It  was  something  to  do  with 
tlie  Mutiny  I  wanted  to  see  you 
about 

Sir   Arthur.     Should    like   to   have 


heard  the  women  on  that  subject;  if 
we'd  told  them  it  was  too  hot!  Eh? 
Wonder  what  they'd  have  said  in  Bug- 
land,  in  '57,  if  we'd  asked  them  to  be 
kind  enough  to  wait  a  bit — till  the  cold 
weather! — because  it  was  too  hot  for 
the  poor  dear  British  soldier  to  fight 
{Horrified:)  Why,  they'd  all  have  been 
dead  before  we  could  have  got  at  'em ! 
Like  poor  Gordon  was!  {OrowUng  to 
himself:)  Infernal,  pettifogging  ras- 
cals!— Wasting  time! — ^Dragging  boats ! 
— Yah! — ^Now,  Where's  my  pipe  gone? 
{Twists  round,  searching  irritably  for 
pipe,) 

Sir  Thomas  {puzzled;  leans  for- 
ward). Arthur — who  was  it  you  told 
me  was  so  ill  just  now? 

Sir  Arthur  {stops  looking  for  pipe). 
111? — ^Dying,  you  mean,  Tom. — ^Lady 
Macallan? 

Sir  Thomas,  Ah!  Lady  Macallan. 
Disagreeable,  backbiting  old  woman 
she  is,  too!  Tell  me— what  was  her 
name  again? — before? 

Sir  Arthur,    Bfaiden  name? 

Sir  Thomas,    Ah! 

Sir  Arthur,    Flora  Saltire. 

Sir  Thomas  {half  aside).  That's  the 
name;  that's  the  name;  Flora  Saltire. 
Of  course!  {Takes  letter  out  of  breast 
pocket,) 

Sir  Arthur,    What  of  it? 

Sir  Thomas.  Arthur,  old  boy— teU 
xne — you  mustn't  mind  me  asking  you; 
— ^but  weren't  you  at  one  time  rather 
sweet  on  her?  Tears  ago,  in  India. 
As  a  young  chap? 

Sir  Arthur  {mUdly),  Ton  ought  to 
know  that,  Tom. 

Sir  Thomas.    Ought  I?    How? 

Sir  Arthur,  Considering  I  gave  you 
a  letter  for  her,  asking  her  to  marry 
me.    I  told  you  all  about  it 

Sir  Thomas  {vacantly),  Dooce  you 
did!     When? 

Sir  Arthur,  When  we  were  before 
Delhi,  in  August,  '67.  Don't  you  re- 
member? {As  Sir  Thomas  shakes  his 
Jiead:)    Why,  God  bless  my  soul,  Tom, 
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you  haven't  forgotten  your  famous 
ride,  have  you,  into  Alighur?  (Sees 
letter,)  What  have  you  got  there? 
Let's  have  a  look. 

Sir  Thomas.  Wait  a  moment,  Arthur. 
Tell  me  something  about  it,  first  I'm 
ninety-one*  you  know;  my  memory's 
pretty  well  done  for.  Tell  me  about 
It.     Slowly. 

Sir  Arthur  {ewplains).  Tou  volun- 
teered to  ride  into  Alighur,  to  bring 
up  the  Fusiliers. 

Sir  Thomas  {vaguely).  Rather  a 
dangerous  business,  wasn't  it? 

Sir  Arthur.  Rather!  We  all  thought 
you  ought  to  have  had  the  Victoria 
Cross,  old  boy. 

Sir  Thomas  (annoyed).  So  I  ought. 
— WeU? 

Sir  Arthur.  Flora  Saltire  was  there, 
in  Alighur,  at  the  time.  So  I  asked 
you  to  take  the  letter  for  me. 

Sir  Thomas  (stupidly).  What  about? 

Sir  Arthur  (hurt).  What  about? 
'Pon  my  soul,  Tom! , 

Sir  Thomas.  Yes,  I  know.  But  if 
you  don't  mind  telling  me,  exactly. 
What  did  you  want  to  write  to  her 
about?  Besides  love-making.  Any- 
thing important? 

Sir  Arthur.  What  d'you  want  to 
know  that  for?  Ain't  it  enough? — 
Surely ! 

Sir  Thomas.  I'll  tell  you,  in  one  mo- 
ment.  Go  on ;   don't  be  shy. 

Sir  Arthur  (puts  up  hand,  to  keep 
firelight  off  his  face).  Well,  if  you 
must  know — I  told  her  that  at  any  mo- 
ment I  might  get  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  in  that  case  I  wanted  her  to  know 
how  fond  I  was  of  her.  Always  had 
been,  from  the  very  first 

Sir  Thomas.     Ah? 

Sir  Arthur.  If  I  got  through  aU 
right — and  she  cared — I  hoped  she'd 
marry  me.    I  asked  her  to. 

Sir  Thomas  (nods).    I  see! 

Sir  Arthur.  If  I  didn't— if  I  got 
killed — I  wanted  hor  to  know — I  hoped 
she'd      n«»vor      forget — {pauses;      then 


breaks  off  with  gesture).    Ah — ^weU! — 

Sir  Thorns  (unfeelingly).  Whole 
bag  o'  tricks,  eh?— Well?  That  all? 
Anything  else? 

Sir  Arthur.  Only  that  if  she  didn't 
care  for  me,  didn't  think  she  ever 
could,  I  told  her  not  to  answer,  and  I 
should  understand.  She  never  did  an- 
swer. So,  you  see,  here  I  am.  AU  by 
myself.  An  old  bachelor.  (Rouses 
himself.)  Now  then;  what  is  it  you've 
got  there? 

Sir  Thomas  (takes  out  glasses  to 
look  at  envelope).  Why,  that's  just 
the  odd  part  of  it. 

Sir  Arthur  (agitated).  Good  God, 
Tom!  That  isn't  her  answer,  is  it? 
After  all  these  years?  You  didn't  for- 
get to  give  it  me? 

Sir  Thomas  (cheer fuUy).  Half  a 
minute,  old  boy ;  half  a  minute !  Fact 
is,  I  only  found  this  just  now,  this  af- 
ternoon. I  was  pottering  about  after 
lunch,  tearing  up  old  letters;  one 
thing  and  another;  and  I  found  this, 
stuck  fast  at  the  bottom  of  an  old 
riding-bag.  Thing  I  hadn't  looked  at 
for  years;  didn't  even  know  I  pos- 
sessed. "Miss  Flora  Saltire?"  I  said. 
"Now  who  the  dickens  is  Kiss  Flora 
Saltire?"  Fairfax  was  with  me  at  the 
time;  or,  rather,  came  in  to  tea;  my 
boy  Fairfax,  the  GeneraL  You  know 
him,  don't  you?  The  one  that  got  the 
V.C.  in  Zululand.  "Fairfax,"  I  said, 
"who  the  dooce  is  Miss  Flora  Saltire? 
Whose  writing  is  it?  What's  it  all 
mean?" 

Sir  Arthur   (aside,  bitterly).   Mean? 

Sir  Thomas.  Fairfax  said  it  looked 
like  your  fist  So  I  thought  I*d  better 
come  round  with  it  If  you  wrote  it 
(Holds  out  letter.)  So  there  you  are. 
(After  a  pause,  Sir  Arthur  rises,  takes 
letter,  and  going  slowly  to  the  table 
turns  up  the  electric  lamp  and  looks 
at  the  envelope.)  It  is  your  fist,  isn't 
it?  That's  the  one,  I  suppose?  The 
letter  you  gave  me? — Eh? — Arthur? 

Sir  Ai'thur  (after  a  pause).  But  you 
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don't  mean  to  tell  me  yon  simply  for- 
got all  about  it? 

Sir  Thomas.  Looks  like  it,  don*t  it? 
{Rising.)  Good  Job,  too,  my  boy — ^for 
you!  Considering  the  yile  temper  she's 
developed.  Just  think  what  I  saved 
yon  from.  Damn  it  all,  Arthur;  you 
ought  to  double  my  pension! 

Sir  Arthur  {fiercely).  I  say,  Tom, 
you  didn't  do  this  on  purpose,  did  you? 
It  wasn't  for  any  scheme  of  your 
own? 

Sir  Thomas  {cheerfully).  Not  a  bit 
of  it,  old  boy ;  good  Gad,  no !  Not  for 
one  single  moment  Fact  is,  I  mu^ 
have  clean  bang  forgot  it  I'd  a  good 
many  other  things  to  think  of,  you 
know.     Important  things,  of  my  own. 

Sir  Arthur.  But  don't  you  remem- 
ber that  when  we  met  again,  after 
your  illness 

Sir  Thomas  {uneasily).  When  was 
that?    What  illness? 

Sir  Arthur.  After  the  Mutiny.  When 
we  all  met  again,  at  Folkestone. 

Sir  Thomas.    What  of  it? 

Sir  Arthur.  Why,  you  told  me  you'd 
given  her  the  letter,  and  that  so  far  as 
you  knew  there  was  no  answer.  Nor 
any  ever  intended. 

Sir  Thomas.  Don't  see  how  I  could 
have  done  that  Never  could  have 
said  that,  Arthur. 

Sir  Arthur.    But  you  did  say  it! 

Sir  Thomas  {fretfully).  No,  no,  I 
conldnt  It  wouldn't  have  been  true. 
Anyway,  whether  I  said  it  or  not, 
you've  had  a  lucky  escape,  my  boy, 
fh>m  that  old  woman.  Bitter  old 
termagant  Why,  they  tell  me  the  life 
she  led  poor  old  Jack  Macallan  was  a 
hell  upon  earth,  sir;  a  hell  upon 
earth!    That's  what  it  was. 

Sir  Arthur  {turns  on  him,  fiercely). 
Was  it?  And  d'you  know  why?  Be- 
cause her  own  life  was  spoilt ;  because 
die  was  disappointed,  and  unhappy; 
because  she  wasn't  with  me;  because 
we  loved  each  other! 

Sir  Thatnas  {startled).     Arthur? 


Sir  Arthur.  That's  what  you've 
done,  Tom  Arkle;  you've  parted  us; 
parted  us,  with  your  infernal,  callous, 
selfish  carelessness;  you,  who  forgot 
my  letter,  because  you'd  other  things, 
more  important,  of  your  own,  to  think 
of!— My  God!  It's  too  cruel!— to 
think  that  but  for  you — all  these 
lonely  years! 

Sir  Thomas  {recovering  his  iusur- 
ance).  I  say! — ^Hold  hard,  my  good 
fellow,  hold  hard;  you're  going  a  bit 
fast,  ain't  you?  After  all,  even  if 
she'd  had  your  letter,  you  don't  know 
that  Miss  Whatsemame  would  ever 
have  married  you.  She  might  have 
said  "No,  thank  'ee.    Rather  not" 

Sir  Arthur.  Never  have  married  me? 
When  I've  so  often  seen  the  look  in  her 
eyes  that  always  puzzled  me;  the  re- 
proachful question — "Why  did  you 
never  speak?  Why  did  you  never  come 
back,  and  tell  me  that  you  loved  me?" 
{Bitterly.)  Never  have  married  me? 
Now  that  I  know  all;  that  I  under- 
stand, at  last?  And  it's  all  been  your 
doing!  {Advances  on  him,  savagely.) 
By  heaven,  Tom!  old  as  I  am,  I've 
half  the  mind  to  drag  you  there,  to 
ask  her  pardon! 

Sir  Thomas.    Arthur! 

Sir  Arthur  {gradually  losing  self- 
control).  All  your  life  it's  always 
been  the  same.  I'll  tell  you  now ;  you've 
never  thought  all  your  life,  of  any- 
one but  yourself.  That's  what  you  owe 
your  success  to;  we  know  that  your 
old  friends!  That's  what's  earned  you 
your  rank,  your  honors,  your  nick- 
name. Selfish  Tom  Arkle !  Selfish  Tom 
Arkle!  {With  face  close  to  his  and 
hands  on  his  coUar,  he  shakes  him.) 
Why,  even  your  children,  the  sons 
you're  so  proud  of— Selfish  Tom  Arkle ! 
— d'you  know  what  they  say? 

Sir  Thomas  {feebly,  through  Sir 
Arthur's  outbreak,  defends  himself.) 
No,  no,  Arthur! — old  boy! — for  God's 
sake — don't —  {Stumbles  back  fainting 
and  falls  into  armchair.) 
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Sir  ArihMr  {after  a  pause,  fright- 
ened). Tom?  {Bends  over  him,) 
Tom!  Why,  he's  fainted!  If  I  haven't 
killed  him!  {Seizes  heU-pull,  rings 
and  calls:)  Cokayne!  Cokayne!  {Re- 
turns to  him,)  Tom,  old  boy;  Tom; 
what  18  it?  What's  the  matter  with 
you?  Tom!  {As  Cokayne  enters 
quickly:) 

Cokayne,     Sir  Arthur? 

Sir  Arthur.  Something's  wrong  with 
Sir  Thomas,  Cokayne.  Get  me  the 
brandy.  He's  fainted.  {As  Cokayne 
goes  quickly  to  table  and  pours  out 
brandy:)  Sit  up,  old  boy;  sit  up. 
Here,  let  me  undo  your  collar  for  yon. 
Be  quick,  Ck)kayne;  the  brandy. 
{Takes  glass  from  him,)  Here — now 
then — drink  this.  Drink  this,  old  boy. 
Down  with  it  Never  mind  your  tie. 
{Makes  him  drink,) 

Cokayne,  What  sent  him  off,  Sir 
Arthur? 

Sir  Arthur  {querulously),  I  don't 
know.  My  talking  to  him,  I  suppose. 
My  stupid  nonsense.  {Watching  him 
anxiously.)  That  better?  Old  boy? 
Tom? 

Cokayne.  He's  coming  round,  Sir 
Arthur. 

Sir  Arthur  {aside,  kneeling  by  the 
armchair,  drops  head,  much  affected). 
Thank  God!  Thank  God!  I  thought 
I'd  killed  him!     {Pause.) 

Sir  Thomas  {feebly).  Hullo!  What 
is  it?  What's  up?  What's  gone  wrong? 
{Looking  about  him  vaguely,  sees  Sir 
Arthur  as  he  rises.)  Arthur?  Why — 
why — this  is  your  place,  isn't  it?  What 
am  I  doing  here? 

Sir  Arthur  {cheerfully).  Just  what 
I  was  going  to  ask  you.  Ain't  you 
ashamed  of  yourself? 

Sir  Thomas.    What  for? 

Sir  Arthur.  What  for?  Why,  for 
fainting. 

Sir  Thomas  {puzzled).  Fainting? 
Fainting?  What  did  I  want  to  faint 
for? 

Sir  Arthur.    Cussedness,  old  friend ; 


pure  cussedness.  Because  you  will 
come  out  at  night,  wandering  about 
the  streets.  {Checks  him  as  he  tries 
to  rise.)  No,  you  don't  You  sit  quiet 
a  bit;  rest  yourself.  Finish  your 
brandy. 

Sir  Thomas  {childishly,  looks  up  at 
him).    Shall  I? 

Sir  Arthur.  Shall  you!  Don't  you 
like   it? 

Sir  Thomas  {simply).  Yes,  Very 
much. 

Sir  Arthur,  Go  on,  then.  Finish  it. 
{Sir  Thomas,  with  a  sigh  of  content, 
sips  brandy  noisily,)  Cokayne  {aside 
to  Mm),  why  wouldn't  the  General 
come  up  just  now? 

Cokayne,  Said  he'd  a  call  to  make. 
Sir  Arthur. 

Sir  Arthur,  Don't  let  him  know 
anjrthing  about  this ;  it'd  only  frighten 
him.    Was  he  going  far? 

Cokayne,  No,  Sir  Arthur;  only  just 
to  Lady  Macallan's  to  inquire. 

Sir  Arthur,  I  see.  {Turns  to  look 
at  Sir  Thomas,  who  is  wiping  off  spilt 
brandy,)  He's  all  right  now,  I  think. 
Just  you  keep  handy,  though ;  in  case. 
And  let  me  know  when  the  General 
comes. 

Cokayne.  Very  good.  Sir  Arthur. 
{Ewit.) 

Sir  Arthur.  Now,  old  gentleman;  I 
await  your  apology;  frightening  me 
to  death  like  this.  {Takes  glass  Sir 
Thomas  holds  out.)  No,  no  more 
brandy. 

Sir  Thomas  {pUicidly).  1  don't  want 
any  more  brandy. 

Sir  Arthur,  That's  all  right;  'cos 
you  won't  get  it,  if  you  do.  You're  a 
nice  chap;  you  come  here,  to  pay  a 
quiet  afternoon  call  on  an  old  pal,  and 
if  you  don't  go  tumbling  about,  as  if 
you  were  tight.  Ain't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself,  at  your  age,  fainting  like  an 
anaemic  schoolgirl?     Eh? 

Sir  Thomas  {placidly,  with  hands 
folded  in  lap).  Ah!  Don't  know  that 
I  ever  fainted  in  my  life  before. 
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S<r  Arthur.  Yes,  you  did;  you 
fainted  when  you  got  into  Alif^hur,  af- 
ter jour  famous  ride;  fell  flat  off 
your  horse,  and  cut  your  head  open. 
Why,  you've  got  the  scar  still.  Don't 
tell  me ;  you're  always  at  it. 

Sir  Thomas  {vacantly).  Alighur? 
Wasn't  it  something  about  Alighur  we 
were  Just  talking? 

Bir  Arthur,  I  daresay.  But  we 
don't  want  any  more. 

Sir  Thomas  {puzzled).  Weren't  we 
quarrelling?  Something  about  a  let 
ter? 

Sir  Arthur,  Quarrelling?  You  and 
I?  When  did  you  and  I  ever  quarrel, 
old  friend? 

Sir  Thomas.  Why,  just  now;  about 
a  letter.  {Sees  letter  on  floor,  dropped 
there  by  Sir  Arthur,)  Look!  there  it 
is!  (half  rising). 

Sir  Arthur  {sharply).  Now  then; 
now  then!  What  did  I  tell  you? 
{Makes  him  sit,  and  picks  up  letter.) 
You  sit  quiet,  or  I'll  call  Cokayne.  I'll 
send  for  him  to  undress  you,  and  put 
you  straight  into  bed — ^there.  {Tearing 
up  letter.)  My  bed,  an^  an  uncom- 
mon hard  one!  {Puts  pieces  of  letter 
in  fire.)  That's  what  I'll  do  with  you, 
my  boy,  and  serve  you  jolly  well  right. 
If  you  don't  sit  quiet.  {Pause,  while 
he  watches  the  letter  hum.) 

Sir  Thomas   {piteously).    Arthur! 

Sir  Arthur  {tetchily).  Well,  what  is 
it  now? 

Sir  Thomas  {half  crying).  I  know 
what  I've  done — I  remember! — You 
told  me  just  now.  I've  spoilt  your 
life  for  you. 

Sir  Arthur  {stoutly).  Spoilt  my 
grandmother!  Why,  what  are  you 
talking  about? 

Sir  Thomas.  Yes,  I  have— I've  spoilt 
your  life  for  you.  I  forgot  your  letter. 
{Piteously,  holding  out  his  arms  shak- 
ily towards  Sir  Arthur,)  Not  my 
&ult,  old  boy;  not  my  fault!  I  fell 
off  my  horse,  cut  my  forehead  open, 
and  It  went  clean  out  of  my  head.  It 


must  ha'  done;  it  must  ha'  done;  or 
I'd  never  have  forgotten.  Not  a  thing 
like  that.  {Crying,)  Arthur — can  you 
ever  forgive  me? 

Sir  Arthur,  Now  ain't  you  ridic- 
ulous? Look  at  me !  Do  I  look  like  a 
chap  whose  life's  been  spoilt?  Why. 
I'm  eighty-six.  Do  fellows  live  to 
eighty-six,  without  an  ache  or  a  pain, 
whose  life's  been  spoilt  for  'em? 
{Chuckles.)  No,  sir.  They  fade  like 
flowers,  and  pass  away  with  the  spring- 
time. {Oravely:)  Fact  is,  old  boy, 
it's  the  brandy.  You've  been  dream- 
ing. 

Sir  Thomas.  Dreaming?  {Looks  up 
at  him,  anxiously.)  Then  we  weren't 
quarrelling,  after  all? 

Sir  Arthur,  Quarrelling?  You  and 
I? 

Sir  Thomas.    Are  you  sure? 

Sir  Arthur.  D'you  want  me  to  take 
my  solemn  oath  of  it? 

Sir  Thomas  {gets  on  to  his  feet), 
I'm  not  a  religious  man,  Arthur,  but 
I  thank  God  for  that.  If  you  and  I 
had  ever  quarrelled,  I  think  I'd  have 
gone  straight  back  home,  and  never 
got  up  again. 

Sir  Arthur  {puts  his  arm  round  him, 
affectionately).  And  now  you'll  go 
straight  back  home,  and  eat  a  pretty 
good  dinner,  eh? — instead.  And  don't 
you  ever  come  out  again,  in  the  even- 
ing, after  dark. 

Sir  Thomas,  No.  It's  too  much  for 
me. 

Sir  Arthur.  Confine  yourself  to  the 
gardens,  old  friend,  in  the  morning, 
when  it's  fine.  By  the  way,  I  showed 
you  my  new  seat,  didn't  I?  First-rate, 
isn't  it? 

Sir  Thomas.    First-rate. 

Sir  Arthur.  Would  you  like  one  like 
it? 

Sir  Thomas,  Yes,  I  should.  If  you 
can  get  it  to  open. 

Sir  Arthur  {offended).  Open?  Of 
course  it  opens.  It's  perfectly  simple. 
Here,  I'll  show  you.    {As  Cokayne  en- 
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ten:)     You  merely  press  a What 

iB  it,  Cokayne? 

Ookayne.  The  General  has  called 
tMick  for  Sir  Thomas,  Sir  Arthur. 

Sir  ArihMr,  Well?  Won't  he  come 
up? 

Ookayne  iffravely).  Says  he'd  rather 
not  come  up,  Sir  Arthur.  (Fetches 
Sir  Thomas* 8  coat,) 

Sir  Arthur  (hufftty)'  Oh,  weU; 
please  himself.  We  don't  care.  (Takes 
coat  from  Cokayne.)  Now  then,  Tom; 
you're  called  for.  Put  on  your  coat, 
like  a  good  hoy.  (Holds  out  coat  for 
him).    The  party's  over. 

Sir  Thomas  (comes  to  him  and  gets 
into  coat).    Thank'ee. 

Sir  Arthur,  Gently!  Gently!  That's 
the  lining.  You've  got  into  the  lining. 
I  say.  Master  Thomas,  you  want  a  new 
coat 

Sir  Thomas,  Not  with  half  my  in- 
vestments in  brewery  shares,  I  don't. 
New  coats  ain't  for  me.  (Buttons  him- 
self up  and  arranges  muffler.) 

Sir  Arthur.  Well,  suppose  I  give 
you  one  at  Christmas;  for  a  Christ- 
mas present?  Eh?  Would  you  be  of- 
fended? 

Sir  Thomas  (chuckles).  Otfended? 
With  a  new  coat?  You  try  me.  Give 
me  a  new  hat,  too,  if  you  like.  (Oives 
him  two  fingers.)  Well  good-bye, 
Arthur.    God  bless  yer! 

Sir  Arthur.  Good-bye.  Take  care 
of  yourself.  You'll  excuse  me  not 
coming  down  with  you,  won't  you? 

Sir  Thomas.     Of  course.     Good-bye. 

Sir  Arthur.  Look  after  him  down 
the  stairs,  Cokayne.  Give  him  your 
arm. 

Sir  Thomas  (takett  Cokayne' s  arm^. 
Oh,  thank'ee. 

Sir  Arthur.  You  know  who  he  is, 
don't  you?  One.  of  the  most  gallant 
fellows  in  England!  Bode  bang  into 
Alighur,  in  the  Mutiny;  through  a 
horde  of  Pandies !  yelling,  bloodthirsty 
Sepoys! — 

Sir  Thomas    (waves  hand,   as  they 


exeunt  arm-in-arm).  Oh,  just  so!  just 
so !     Good-bye ! 

Sir  Arthur  (opens  door  and  caUs  af- 
ter them  down  the  stairs).  Oufi^t  to 
have  had  the  Victoria  Cross  for  it! 
That's  all !  Mind  the  turn,  there.  Go 
slow.  .  .  .  Good-bye.  (Closes  door, 
and  goes  to  table,  by  which  he  sup- 
ports himself.  Orimly:)  Good  many 
years  now,  since  I've  told  so  many 
lies.  Well,  he's  ninety-one,  and  I'm 
eighty-siiL  You  can't  quarrel  with 
your  oldest  friend,  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  Two  graves,  begad!  No;  it 
isn't  seemly!  (Resumes  seat  by  fire.) 
But  he  might  have  done  better  for  me 
than  that,  I  think ;  he  might  have  re- 
membered my  letter.  Meant  a  good 
deal  to  me.  And  to  her !  (As  Cokayne 
re-enters:)  Well,  seen  'em  off  the 
premises,  Cokayne?    All  right? 

Cokayne.    Yes,  Sir  Arthur. 

Sir  Arthur.  But  what's  the  matter 
with  the  General?  Why  wouldn't  he 
come  up? 

Cokayne  (gravely).  The  General 
asked  me  to  tell  you,  Sir  Arthur;  he 
didn't  like  to  come  up  and  tell  you 
himself.  He  had  just  been  to  Lady 
Macallan's,  to  inquire. 

Sir  Arthur.    Ah!— weU? 

Cokayne.  Her  ladyship  passed  away. 
Sir  Arthur,  quite  quietly,  about  half 
au  hour  ago.     (Silence.) 

i^ir  Arthur  (tremulously,  staring  in- 
to the  fire).  Yes.  Yes.  WeU.  it's  not 
unexpected,  Cokayne;  it's  not  unex- 
pected. It's  what  we  may  call  a 
happy  release. 

Cokayne.     Yes,   Sir   Arthur. 

Sir  Arthur  (rouses  himself,  mUdly), 
Paper  not  come  yet? 

Cokayne.  I  think  not.  Sir  Arthur, 
ru  see.     (E(Ht.) 

Sir  Arthur  (after  making  sure  he 
is  alone,  takes  a  smaU  box  off  table 
beside  him,  finds  key  on  watch-chain, 
and  unlocks  bow.  As  he  takes  each 
out,  with  box  on  his  knees:)  A  with- 
ered flower— an  old  ball  programme- 
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a  little  glove.  Not  a  great  deal  to 
have  to  live  on,  for  more  than  fifty 
years ;  when  all  the  time  I  might  have 
been  with  her!  {Open%  programme 
and  reads:)  "February  15,  1857.  82n(l 
Native  Infantry  Regiment  BalL— F.S. 
— P.S.— F-S."  (Breaking  doum.)  Ah! 
If  I'd  only  spoken  to  her  then,  that 
night!  My  fault,  my  fault;  not  poor 
old  Tom's!  {As  Cokayne  re-enters 
with  paper.  Sir  Arthur  closes  do^v, 
leaving  it  on  his  knees.  Cheerfully, 
hunting  his  nose:)  Evening  paper,  at 
last? 

Cokayne.    Yes,  Sir  Arthur. 

Sir  Arthur  {takes  it).  Thank'ee, 
Cokayne;  thank'ee.  {Finds  spectacles, 
puts  them  on  and  opens  paper,  whUe 
Cokayne  draws  curtains  over  win- 
doics.)  Now,  then ;  let's  see  what  our 
dear  friend  the  Chancellor's  been  do- 
ing. Any  new  little  games,  I  wonder? 
Any  more  super-taxes,  on  the  idle  rich? 
Like  me  and  poor  old  Tom  Arkle.  Be- 
gad! We're  the  lucky  ones;  we  old 
boys ;  can't  tax  us  much  longer ;  that's 
one  comfort  {The  Waits,  at  the  far 
end  of  CoUingham  Gardens,  hegin  to 
play  **The  Mistletoe  Bough'*  very 
softly.)  It's  the  young  fellows  I  pity ! 
Young  fellows  like  you,  Cokayne; 
you're  the  ones  are  going  to  catch  it. 
{Listens.)     HuUo!     That  the  Waits? 

Tb»  Ownliffl  llagmlne. 


They're  early  this  year,  ain't  they? 
Three  weeks  before  Christmas? 

Cokayne.  No,  Sir  Arthur,  I  think 
not.  They  generally  begin  making 
night  'ideous  about  this  time. 

Sir  Arthur.  '*The  Mistletoe  Bough." 
I  used  to  sing  it,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
My  battle-horse!  {Sings  quaveringly:) 

"The  mistletoe  hung  in  the  castle  hall, 
The  Baron's  retainers  were  blithe  and 
gay" 

Cokayne.  Anything  more  I  can  get 
you,  Sir  Arthur?    Fire's  very  low. 

Sir  Arthur  {mildly).  Don't  touch  it 
don't  touch  it  It'U  last  aU  right  till 
dinner-time.  {Takes  up  paper  again 
and  reads.) 

Cokayne.  Very  good,  Sir  Arthur 
{Exit.) 

Sir  Arthur  {gradually  lets  paper  faU, 
staring  into  the  fire).  Well,  I  shan't 
be  long  now,  Flora;  I  shan't  be  long. 
We  shall  soon  be  together  now;  at 
last!     Only  a  little  time 

"And,  with  the  mom,  those  angel  faces 

smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and 
lost  awhUe!" 
{His  head  falls  on  his  breast  and  the 
fire  sinks  lower  in  the  grate,  while 
''The  Mistletoe  Bough**  continues  softly 
in  the  distance.) 

Walter  Frith. 


A  FUTURIST  OP  THE  SIXTIES.' 


Poetry  is  invariably  a  revelation  of 
the  inmost  thought  and  feeling  of  one 
solitary  human  being.  Its  excellence 
depends,  superficially,  upon  its  accord- 
ance with  the  great  poetic  tradition; 
essentially,  upon  its  emancipation  from 
it  But  originality  is  no  more  neces- 
sarily a  virtue  than  mere  servile  con- 
servatism. It  may  proceed  from  freak- 
iahnesB,  from  vanity,  or  from  mere  ig- 

•••Walt  Whitman:  A  Critical  Study." 
By  Basil  de  Sellncourt  (Martin  Seeker. 
79.  td.  net) 


norance.  The  world  must  judge.  And 
since  it  is  easier  to  discover  resem- 
blances than  to  appreciate  differences, 
a  poet  who  merely  echoes  his  inmie- 
diate  predecessors,  with  just  that  elu- 
sive charm  which  echo  gives  to  the 
calling  voice,  is  sure  of  immediate  rec- 
ognition. And  he  is  sure  of  ultimate 
oblivion.  For  life  has  less  room  even 
for  two  precisely  similar  Shakespeares 
than  for  Shakespeare  and  "the  poet, 
Bunn." 
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Walt  Whitman's  most  esoteric  char- 
acteristic was  his  shining  faith  in  the 
mystical  significance  of  human  experi- 
ence. Bven  at  its  shallowest  and  most 
catalogical,  his  writing  proclaims  the 
spirit  behind  appearances.  Nothing 
shakes  his  intuition.  He  sings  "the  es- 
sence of  real  things"  and,  so  doing,  in- 
cludes such  a  condensed  corporeality  as 
**Gongress  convening  every  Twelfth- 
month,  the  members  duly  coming  up 
from  the  uttermost  parts."  His  most 
obvious  characteristic,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  his  extraordinary  likeness 
to  the  man  in  the  street — the  ideal 
man  in  the  American  street,  the  cor- 
dial spectator,  enjoyer,  commentator, 
richly  hospitable  to  every  chancre  cam- 
erado,  with  a  reiterated  "AUons,"  a 
guileless  and  unrestricted  candor,  a 
childlike  sensitiveness,  a  gorgeous  re- 
ceptivity: *'And  who  has  been  happi- 
est? O,  I  think— it  is  I,  I  think  no 
one  was  ever  happier  than  I";  nor 
prouder,  nor  possessed  of  "a  more  per- 
fect or  more  enamour'd  body."  To  be 
Walt  Whitman,  indeed,  and  to  tour 
creation  is  surely  what  every  one  of  us 
would  desire  if  only  miracles  could  be 
more  amply  repeated.  If  neither  of 
these  characteristics — ^this  mystical 
sense  and  this  vivid  interest  in  things 
and  people  and  circumstance — ^is  ever 
entirely  wanting  in  a  poet,  in  no  other 
poet  have  they  flourished  in  such  vol- 
ume and  exuberance,  and  never  before 
in  such  curious  amity  and  conflict. 
"Chant  me  the  poem  that  comes  from 
the  heart  of  America,"  Whitman  cries 
with  one  voice ;  "I  lull  nobody  and  you 
will  never  understand  me,"  he  asserts 
with  another.  "And  now,  gentlemen," 
he  assures  us,  "a  word  I  give  to  re- 
main in  your  memories  and  minds,  as 
base  and  finale  *for  all  metaphysics." 
And  then,  **The  words  of  my  book  are 
nothing,  the  drift  of  it  everything." 
But  anyhow:  "The  immortal  poets  of 
Asia  and  Burope  have  done  their  work 


and  passed  to  other  spheres.  A  work 
remains,  the  work  of  surpassing  all 
they  have  done.  That  is  a  transcen- 
dentalism every  one  can  envy  us  as 
well  as  understand. 

And  yet,  neither  here  nor  in  Amer- 
ica has  "the  modem  man"  **en  ffia««e," 
to  whom  Whitman  poured  out  his 
prophetic  soul,  responded  with  pr<H>or- 
tionate  fervor  to  this  camaraderie. 
The  picturesqueness  of  such  a  figure  Is 
acknowledged.  It  is  spectacular.  It 
has  tempted  more  than  one  artist  in 
words : — 

The  dark  sombrero  he  usually  wears 
was,  the  day  being  warm,  held  for  the 
moment  in  his  hand.  ...  I  marked 
the  countenance,  serene,  proud,  cheer- 
ful, fiorid,  grave;  the  brow  seamed 
with  noble  wrinkles.  .  .  .  The  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  his  dress,  cheap 
and  plain,  but  spotless,  from  snowy 
falling  collar  to  burnished  boot,  and 
exhaling  faint  fragrance;  the  whole 
form  surrounded  with  manliness  as 
with  a  nimbus,  and  breathing  in  its 
perfect  health  and  vigor  the  august 
charm  of  the  strong. 

''Well,  he  looks  like  a  Man,"  said  Lin- 
coln more  briefiy.  And  to  look  like  a 
man  and  to  be  a  seer  is  in  itself  a  rare 
achievement  His  self-confidence,  dar- 
ing, independence  are  no  less  beyond 
dispute.  Only  one  disquieting  question 
still  remains  and  recurs.  His  great 
contemporaries  are  fixed  marks,  their 
height  is  taken.  Whitman  al<me  re- 
mains a  variable  star.  Were  his 
license,  his  revolt  from  tradition  justi- 
fied? Was  his  profuse  originality  too 
severe  a  strain  upon  the  true  poetic 
tradition?  Which  would  suffer  most 
from  any  attempt  at  exclusion? 

Mr.  Basil  de  S^lincourt's  criUcal 
study  is  a  continuous  recognition  of  this 
doubt  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
sistent and  exhaustive  attempt*  to  re- 
solve it  with  lucid  finality.  As  ho 
himself  remarks  in  a  note,  his  aim  has 
been  to  lay  stress  on  aspects  of  the 
subject  which  court  misunderstandiiis; 
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or  have  reoelTecl  relatively  little  atten- 
tion hitherto.  Whitman's  'initial  at- 
tack" is  beyond  question,  and  his  critic 
wastes  no  time  on  it  It  is  Whit- 
man's form  and  its  justification,  his 
poetic  plan  and  its  accomplishment,  his 
naked  candor,  and  the  ultimate  stand- 
ing, influence  and  effect  of  his  work 
that  are  still  '^problems."  And  these 
problems  Mr.  de  S^lincourt  closely, 
fearlessly  assaults.  His  tendency  on 
the  whole  has  been  to  Justify  his  poet 
by  distilling,  as  it  were,  an  ideal  Whit- 
man from  the  potentialities  as  well  as 
from  the  actual  achievement  of  his 
beat  work.  He  essentializes.  He  does 
not  ignore  the  shallows  and  futilities, 
but  he  is  not  overwhelmed  by  them. 
Thus  he  views  Whitman  in  relation  to 
his  truest  poetry  and  retrieves  him 
from  the  externalities  and  eccentrici- 
ties of  his  temperament. 

In  his  enthusiasm  for  Whitman,  in 
Ida  aaxiely  to  reduce  that  lush  ex- 
uberance  to  law,  Mr.  de  S^lincourt  is 
Inclined  to  over-emphasise  the  artifi- 
ciality of  metrical  form.  To  lisp  in 
numbers  may  not  be  the  fate  of  every 
poet,  but  the  widest  possible  range  is 
op»i  to  this  freest  of  impulses — a  range 
not  only  of  choice  but  of  infinite  inven- 
tion. And  it  is  at  least  a  question 
whether  Shakespeare  found  it  a  more 
artificial  or  restricting  ordeal  to  write 
a  sonnet  than  E«dward  Lear  to  scribble 
a  nonsense  rhyme.  Nor  is  ease  in  the 
doing  of  a  thing  any  merit  in  the  thing 
done.  Rhyme,  metre,  stanza,  it  is  true, 
may  serve  both  as  a  mill-stone  to 
drown  and  a  cork  to  buoy  up  impulse 
and  inflfpiration,  but  this  is  true  only 
of  a  flagging  impulse.  And  when  Whit- 
nuin's  impulse  flagged,  his  verse,  as  Mr. 
de  S61incourt  freely  confesses,  sank 
not  into  prose,  but  into  a  procession  of 
words  hardly  representative  even  of 
things,  or  into  effusive  bathos. 

IL 

Whitman  seems  to  have 
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written  verse  on  the  slenderest  provo- 
cation, thou^  he  seems  to  have  trusted 
to  the  exercise,  as  it  were,  to  fan  the 
flame,  he  began  late  and  he  began  de- 
liberately. One  is  apt  to  glory  in  his 
best  (and  to  condone  his  worst)  on 
the  score  of  its  naive  spontaneity  and 
abandonment.  But  Whitman  was  a 
conscious  and  self -trained  craftsman. 
He  had  been  an  onmivorous  reader — 
knew  what  to  revolt  from.  He  had 
been  a  journalist,  an  editor,  was  used 
to  his  pen.  And  such  was  his  assur- 
ance of  the  virtue  of  Tieaves  of  Grass" 
that  he  prepared  three  reviews  of  it 
which  were  published  on  its  appear- 
ance by  a  friendly  Press.  He  had,  too, 
tried  and  had  failed  to  write  poems 
after  the  pattern  of  his  predecessors. 
And,  like  Carlyle,  he  turned  aside  in 
search  of  a  fresh  and  more  natural 
medium.  "Make  no  quotations  and  no 
references  to  any  other  writers,"  runs 
one  of  the  notes  quoted  by  Mr.  de 
S61incourt.  "...  Be  faithful  to  the 
perfect  likelihoods  of  nature,"  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  "the 
Strength,  Command,  and  Luxuriance 
of  Oratory,"  for  a  poetry  "of  new 
things."  Poetry  of  new  things  is  rare 
— ^perhaps  too  rare ;  poetry  of  new  men 
is  never-failing.  Though  this  prepara- 
tion for  his  life-work  in  no  s^ise  af- 
fects Whitman's  "stature  as  a  poet,"  it 
influences  our  attitude  towards  both  his 
work  and  himself. 

Despite  our  knowledge  of  his  life,  of 
his  deUghtful  chUdhood  in  the  old 
farmhouse,  when  Brooklyn  was  a 
country  town  and  Long  Island  was 
Arcadia,  of  his  waverings  and  wander- 
ings, his  heroic  self-sacrifice  and  de- 
votion, he  still  remains,  even  to  Mr.  de 
S61incourt,  a  mysterious  figure.  He 
realized  that  the  inmost  secrets  of  life 
"elude  this  verse  and  every  verse."  It 
is  impossible  to  doubt  his  sincerity — 
in  the  sense  that  sincerity  applies  to 
creative  work.  None  the  less  a  sus- 
picion of  a  sophisticated  unsophisticat- 
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edness  may  at  times  disquiet  a  shame- 
less reader.  He  .was  a  showman — 
with  himself  for  show;  a  brisk  bag- 
man, with  America,  democracy,  and 
even  better  commoditiee  for  his  wares. 
His  singing-robes  may  have  been  inno- 
cent of  European  embroideries,  but 
they  were  ample;  and  he  wore  them 
habitually  and  with  an  air.  "Who 
more  fooUsh  than  I,  and  who  more 
faithless?"  is  no  less  ceremonious  an 
utterance  than  **!  will  make  insepara- 
ble cities  with  their  arms  about  each 
other's  necks."  He  asks  no  handicap 
then  in  the  race  for  fame.  He  runs 
against  his  peers.  Mr.  de  S^lincourt 
shows  very  skilfully  why  poems  like 
"Old  War  Drums,"  "Dirge  for  Two 
Veterans,"  and  "Captain,  O  Captain!" 
— ^poems  that  approach  nearest  to  the 
normal  poetic  form — fail  in  the  rarer 
and  finer  sense  in  which  more  charac- 
teristic poems  such  as  "Whisper  of 
Heavenly  Death"  and  the  beautiful 
"Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking" 
so  wonderfully  succeed.  But  though 
his  elaborate  analysis  of  Whitman's 
form  and  style  wins  order  out  of  seem- 
ing chaos,  though  he  discerns  and 
reveals  a  sense  of  structure  in  his 
work  and  finds  a  comprehensive  plan 
in  its  conception  and  execution,  like 
that  of  "a  big  mosaic,"  his  conclusions, 
we  think — even  if  full  allowance  be 
made  for  Whitman's  conscious  aims 
and  axioms  and  for  his  **fumbllngs 
and  bunglings" — do  more  honor  to  his 
own  penetration  and  perception  of 
form,  to  his  own  assiduity,  than  to 
"our  hero"  as  artist  He  has,  as  It 
were,  woven  a  finished  technique  out 
of  a  tangle  of  loose  threads.  His  book 
is,  in  an  unusually  full  sense  of  the 
phrase,  a  piece  of  creative  criticism. 

IIL 

But  whether  or  not  Whitman  was  an 
artist  is  a  question  that  only  indirectly 
affects  his  poetry.  There  is  no  poetry 
without  art ;  but  all  poetry  transcends 


conscious  art  Whitman's  greatness, 
his  poetry,  cannol,  as  Mr.  de  S^Un- 
court  insists,  be  demonstrated  by  any 
single  poem.  It  pervades,  and  ema- 
nates from,  his  work  as  a  whole.  EUs 
appeal  is  "floating  and  suffused."  Most 
lyrical  poets  select  not  only  a  subject, 
but  a  mood,  the  place  of  their  genius. 
They  sit  like  anglers  on  the  margin 
of  a  remote  and  magic  pool,  waiting 
for  Heaven's  bounty.  Their  poems,  as 
they  approach  perfection,  are  oases  of 
beauty  and  music  in  this  waste  of 
dullish  and  tepid  experience — though 
the.  dull  and  the  tepid  are  emphatically 
comparative.  To  compare  such  work 
with  that  of  Whitman  is  like  compar- 
ing the  song  of  a  bird  with  the  wood 
it  sings  in,  including,  indeed,  the 
woodmen  merrily  engaged  in  chopping 
down  the  trees.  Whitman's  vision  is 
always  at  large.  He  rarely  isolates  or 
confines;  at  times  he  hardly  focuses. 
His  consciousness  was  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal mirror.  He  held  it  up  to  nature, 
to  all  mankind,  to  every  fleeting  thing 
in  earth  or  sky;  and  the  reflection  in 
all  its  unassorted  multiplicity  U  his 
poetry.  In  other  words,  his  writing  is 
the  stuff  of  poetry,  rather  than  poetry 
itself.  By  the  very  intensity  of  his 
regard  and  enjoyment  he  so  conveys 
this  picture  to  the  mind  of  his  reader 
as  to  make  a  poet  of  him.  "There  is 
only  one  perfect  poem,"  as  Mr.  de 
S^llneourt  well  says,  "the  living  Uni- 
verse." And  Whitman  echoes  him : — 
"For  the  great  Idea,  That,  O 
my  brethren,  that  is  the  mission  of 
poets."  And  his  great  idea  in  the  last 
resort  was  the  rapture  and  marvel  of 
being  imperishably  alive  and  eager  in 
a  world  that  exacts  the  last  vestige 
of  life  and  eagerness  we  can  extort 
from  ourselves.  The  "Great  Eastern," 
therefore,  was  only  Just  such  a  raptur- 
ous phenomenon  as  Congress  at  the 
Twelfth  Month,  as  "the  delicate  speAT 
of  an  onion"  or  as  ''Myself."  He  took 
no  texts;    he  took  all  texts.     Bxperi- 
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ence  passed  through  no  discernible 
process  in  his  mind.  He  pours  out  an 
immediate  response  to  the  world  with- 
out, an  immediate  response  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  world  without  on  the 
world  within.  And  because  any  such 
surrender  to  life  reveals  its  haunting 
mystery,  so  by  simply  recording  his 
experience.  Whitman  reveals  that  mys- 
tery:— 

The  earth  is  not  an  echo,  man  and  his 

life  and  all  the  things  of  life 

are  well-consider'd. 
You  are  not  thrown  to  the  winds,  you 

gather     certainly'      and     safely 

around  yourself, 
Yourself!      Yourself!     Yourself!     for 

ever  and  ever. 
That  may  carry  a  curious  and  alarm- 
ing suggestion  of  an  intoxicated  or 
hysterical  £2merson — ^the  Emerson  who 
congratulated  the  poet  on  his  "wit  and 
wisdom."  But  there  hides  in  the  flood 
of  words  of  which  this  is  a  freshet 
(like  a  mermaid  in  the  sea's  froth)  a 
something,  sensitive  and  very  much 
alive  though  not  necessarily  wholly 
rationaL 

One  wearies  of  his  perpetual  haste 
and  exclamatoriness  and  breathless- 
ness,  hiB  endless  "loops"  of  word  and 
phrase  and  theme,  his  "impromptu 
confabs,"  his  uninterrupted  "continu- 
ity"; and  so  wearying,  one  sighs  for 
the  concision,  completeness,'  essential- 
ity of  a  less  prolific  and  more  discrim- 
inating poetry,  or  for  the  quiet  terra 
flrma  of  prose.  But  that  is  true  of  all 
Impressioniam ;  and,  as  Mr.  de  S61in- 
court  gaily  acknowledges,  Whitman 
was  not  only  an  Impressionist,  but  also 
a  Futurist — bom  out  of  due  season. 
His  verse  is  percussive,  explosive,  it 
is  supremely  egoistic,  it  shouts  and 
stamps. 
.   .   .  Break,  lovely  waves  of  the  sea, 

burst  your  crests 
In  a  vast  peal  of  laughter  right  up  to 

the  stars! 
ICay  your  glittering  laughter  crack 
The  TAiitts  of  siloice! 


For  see  the  old  Syllogisms,  impotent 

fools. 
White-haired,    bent   in    two,    lick    the 

tracks  of  the  feet 
Of  the  sweet  little  Truths  who  slip 

past  them  uncaught 
As  for  me,  I  believe  in  nought  else  but 

that  lighthouse,  my  Dream, 
In  nought  else  any  more  but  its  great 

eye  of  gold, 
Like  an  August  moon. 
Wandering  free   in   the  deep   of   the 

night  .   .   . 
Already  a  nonchalant  breed,   silently 

emerging,  appears  on  the  streets. 
People's  lips  salute  only  doers,  lovers, 

satisflers,  positive  knowers, 
There  will  shortly  be  no  more  priests, 

I  say  their  work  is  done. 
Death  is  without  emergencies  here,  but 

life    is    perpetual     emergencies 

here. 
Are  your  body,  days,  manners,  superb? 

After  death  you  shall  be  superb, 
Justice,   health,   self-esteem,  clear  the 

way  with  irresistible  power; 
How  dare  you  place  anything  before  a 

man? 
Fall  behind  me  States! 
A  man  before  all — ^myself,  typical,  be- 
fore all. 
No  student  of  Mr.  de  Sdlincourt's 
chapters  on  form  and  style  will  hesi- 
tate in  assigning  one  of  these  pas- 
sages to  Whitman;  the  more  reaction- 
arily  **poetical"  of  the  two  is  torn 
from  a  translation  of  a  poem  by  Mr. 
MarinettL  The  resemblance  between 
them  is  strikUig.  Poetry,  assert  the 
Futurists,  must  be  aggressive,  a  violent 
assault,  must  sing  the  great  multitudes 
furious  with  work,  pleasure,  or  revolt. 
So  cried  a  Uttle  bird  in  Walt  Whit- 
man's ear  half  a  century  ago.  Raptur- 
ously he  obeyed  the  calL  America, 
however,  paid  comparatively  small  at- 
tention to  it  or  to  him.  She  refused  him, 
says  Mr.  de  S^lincourt,  because  Whit- 
man "could  only  give  her  what  she  had 
already  given  him."  He  was  a  na- 
tional poet,  but  America  was  not  yet 
a  nation. 
Soon,  perhaps,  will  an  English  poet. 
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a  whole  school  of  English  poets,  seize 
on  the  laurels  reserved  for  Mr.  Mari- 
netti's  evangelists.  Meanwhile  we  can 
stir  our  jaded  sense  with  the  im- 
pulsive, luxuriant  anticipations  of  this 
venerable  Futurist  of  the  eighteen- 
fifties.  Strangely  enough  it  is  not  his 
wildest     manifestation     of     Strength. 

The  Tlmce. 


Command,  and  Luxuriance  of  Oratory 
that  best  serve  that  purpose^  but  his 
pity  and  sorrow,  his  strange,  unshat- 
terable  assurance  of  immortality,  his 
glimpses  of  unearthly  beauty  ot  sea 
and  sky,  his  sure  f^th  in  lifle,  in  "the 
ever-expanding,  ever-insatiable  iqyirit 
of  man." 


ONE   WAY  WITH   THEM. 


Leeson  is  the  best  of  living  creatures 
(as  so  many  of  us  are)  but  he  has 
one  detestable  foible — ^he  always  wants 
to  read  something  aloud.  Now,  read- 
ing aloud  is  a  very  special  gift  Few 
men  have  it,  and  even  of  those  few 
there  are  some  who  do  not  force  it  up- 
on their  friends;  the  rest  have  it  not, 
and  Leeson  is  of  the  rest. 

In  fact,  it  is  really  painful  to  listen 
to  him,  because  he  not  only  reads,  but 
acts.  If  it  is  a  woman  speaking,  he 
pipes  a  falsetto  such  as  no  woman  out- 
side a  reciter's  brain  ever  possessed. 
If  it  is  a  rustic,  he  affects  a  dialect 
from  no  known  district  In  emotional 
passages  one  does  not  dare  to  look  at 
him  at  all,  but  we  all  cower  with  our 
heads  in  our  hands,  as  though  we  were 
convicted  but  penitent  criminals.  So 
much  for  dramatic  or  dialogue  pieces. 
When  it  comes  to  lyric  poetry — ^his  fa- 
vorite form  of  literature — ^Leeson  sings, 
or  rather  cantlllates,  swaying  his  body 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  lines.  If  any  of 
the  poets  could  hear  him  they  would 
become  'bus-conductors  at  once;  it  is 
as  bad  as  that 

Otherwise  Leeson  is  excellent  com- 
pany and  one  likes  dining  with  him. 
But  there's  always  hanging  over  one 
the  dread  that  he  may  have  alighted 
on  something  new  and  wonderful,  and 
at  any  moment  .   .   . 

Directly  I  entered  the  house  last 
week  I  was  conscious  that  this  had 
happened — Leeson   had   made   another 


discovery.  I  had  not  been  in  the 
drawing-room  for  more  than  a  minute, 
and  had  barely  shaken  hands  with 
Mrs.  Leeson,  when  he  pulled  from  his 
pocket  a  thin  book.  I  knew  the  worst 
at  once:  it  had  about  it  all  the  stig- 
mata of  new  poetry.  It  was  of  ttie 
right  deadly  hue,  the  right  deadly  sixe. 
the  right  deadly  roughness  about  ttie 
edges. 

''I've  got  something  here,  my 
boy,"  he  said.  **The  real  stuff.  Let 
me " 

Just  at  this  moment  the  door  opened 
and  some  guests  entered. 

"Never  mind,"  he  remarked  to  me, 
as  he  approached  to  welcome  them; 
"later.     It's  wonderful — ^wonderful!" 

Other  guests  arriving  occupied  him, 
and  then  a  servant  came  in  to  say  that 
he  was  wanted  on  the  telephone. 

He  returned  with  the  message  that 
Captain  Cathcart  was  sorry  to  say  he 
could  not  possibly  be  there  until  a 
quarter-past  eight.  But  please  don't 
wait 

It  was  now  five  minutes  past  ei^t 

"What  I  suggest"  said  Leeson,  "is 
that  we  do  wait  and  that  we  fill  up 
the  time  by  reading  one  or  two  poems 
by  a  new  man  that  I've  just  discov- 
ered?   They're  simply  wonderful!" 

He  drew  out  the  book  and  we  all 
composed  ourselves  to  the  ordeal;  Mrs. 
Gaston,  who  is  the  insincerest  creature 
on  earth  and  has  no  thoughts  beyond 
Auction  Bridge,  even  going  so  f!ar  as 
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to  say,  ecstatically,  "A  new  poet !  How 
heaTwIy!'' 

But  Mrs.  Leeson  stopped  it.  *'Oh, 
no,"  she  said,  "don't  let  us  wait.  Very 
likely  Captain  Gathcart  will  be  later 
stUl."  And  with  a  sigh  of  reUef  that 
was  almost  audible  we  marched  down 
to  dinner. 

I  thought  that  Leeson  cut  the  time 
i»ver  our  (tigars  rather  short,  and  we 
had  no  sooner  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room than  he  began  again.  "I 
won't  keep  you  more  than  a  few  mo- 
ments,'* he  said,  "but  I  very  much 
want  your  opinion  of  a  new  poet  I 
have  discovered.  I  have  his  work 
here,"  and  out  cam^  the  deadly  book, 
**and  I  want  to  read  one  or  two  brief 
thlnga" 

'KHi,  George,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lee- 
son, *Sio  you  mind  postponing  that  for 
a  little?  Bliss  Langton  is  very  kindly 
going  to  sing  for  us,  and  she  has  to 
leave  early." 

Leeson  accepted  the  situation  with 
as  much  philosophy  as  he  could  mus- 
ter. 

As  a  rule  I  am  bored  by  amateur, 
or  indeed  any,  singing  after  dinner, 
but  I  looked  at  Miss  Langton  with  an 
expression  which  a  Society  paper  re- 
porter might  easily  have  miscon- 
straed. 

Lo&g  before  she  had  finished  we 
were  all  calling  out,  "Thank  you! 
Thank  yon!    Encore!    Encore!" 

Leeson  aUme  was  faint  in  his  praises 
and  his  fkce  fell  to  a  lower  depth 
when  die  b^an  again. 

No  sooner  bad  she  finished  and  gone 
than  lie  was  planning  another  effort, 
but  during  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
her  departure  we  had,  with  great  ad- 
dress, dlyided  ourselves  into  such  ani- 
mated groups  that  Mrs.  Leeson,  like  a 
tactful  hostess,  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm  and  caused  him  again  to  postpone 
tt. 

Bs  wandsfed  foriomly  from  chair  to 
chair,  BSPklng  an  opoilng,  and  at  last 


ventured  to  clear  his  throat  and  again 
ask  If  we  would  like  to  hear  his  new 
poet     "I  assure  you  he's  wonderful!" 

But  at  this  moment  old  Lady  Thistle- 
wood  uttered  a  little  cry  and  at  once 
bells  were  rung  for  sisil-volatile.  Heif 
ladyship,  it  seems,  is  subject  to  attacks 
of  faintness. 

When  next  Leeson  made  his  pro- 
posal the  Buntons  rose  and,  expressing 
every  variety  of  sorrow  and  regret, 
stated  that  they  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late  and  they  must  really  tear 
themselves  away;  Mrs.  Bunton  tact- 
fully taking  down  the  title  of  this  dear 
new  poet's  book  and  its  publisher. 

This  being  the  signal  for  the  others 
to  leave,  I  soon  found  myself  alone. 

"Now!"  said  Leeson  with  a  trium- 
phant expression.  "Thank  goodness 
they're  out  of  the  way  and  we're  quiet 
and  snug.  Now  you  shall  hear  my 
poet"  He  felt  for  the  book.  "I  tell 
you "     He  stopped  in  dismay. 

"I  could  have  sworn  it  was  in  my 
pocket,"  he  said,  and  began  to  hunt 
about  the  room. 

"Where  on  earth  can  it  be?"  he  said. 

I  helped  him  to  look  for  it,  but  in 
vain. 

"Perhaps  Mrs.  Bunton  took  it?"  I 
suggested. 

"I'm  sure  she  didn't,"  he  replied. 

"Perhaps  Mrs.  Iieeson  has  it?"  I 
said. 

But  she  had  not  The  last  time  she 
had  seen  it  it  was  on  the  table  after 
Mrs.  Bunton  copied  the  title. 

Leeson  was  so  utterly  dejected  that 
I  felt  almost  sorry  for  him. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "that's  the 
strangest  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  What 
a  disappointment!  I  did  want  you  to 
hear  it" 

But  it  was  precisely  because  I  didn't 
that  in  my  own  pocket  was  the  vol- 
ume's present  hiding-place.  When  the 
front  door  had  closed  behind  me  half- 
an-hour  later,  I  slipped  it  into  the 
letter-box. 
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WHAT  THE   AROHON   DID. 
By  His  Honob  Judge  Parry. 


"Examine  History,  for  it  is  Thllos- 
opliy  Teaching  by  Experience.*" — 
Oarlyle. 

It  is  a  comfortable  theory  among 
the  middle  classes  that  imprisonment 
for  debt  is  abolished.  They  remember 
"Little  Dorrit"  and  know  that  the 
Biarshalsea  is  pulled  down  and  be- 
lieve that  imprisonment  for  debt 
went  with  it  For  their  own  class  it 
has  been  abolished  since  1869,  but  Par- 
liament deliberately  retained  it  as  a 
good  discipline  for  the  poor.  The 
spendthrift  of  the  aristocracy  may  fling 
other  people's  thousands  about  and 
waste  their  substance  in  riotous  living, 
but  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes 
he  planks  down  ten  pounds  and  a  hum- 
ble petition  (in  bankruptcy),  and  a 
kindly  Registrar  begs  him  go  forth 
and  sin  again,  if  he  feels  inclined  to, 
at  the  end  of  two  years. 

But  if  a  man  on  a  weekly  wage  is 
improvident  or  unfortunate  and  runs 
into  debt  for  a  few  pounds,  a  County 
Ck>urt  Judge  commands  him  to  pay  the 
debt  at  so  many  shillings  a  month,  and 
if  he  does  not  pay,  owing  to  more  im- 
providence or  more  misfortune,  and  it  is 
shown  that  he  has  had,  since  the  day 
the  order  was  made,  any  means  by 
which  he  could  have  paid,  then  he  goes 
to  gaol.  At  least,  he  ought  to  go  to 
gaol,  according  to  law,  but  it  must  be 
sorrowfully  admitted  that  Coimty 
Court  Judges,  being  human  beings,  gen- 
erally give  him  further  time  to  pay,  so 
that  he  may  try  to  earn  the  money, 
or  at  least  save  it  up  out  of  earnings 
that  ought  to  go  in  food  for  his  family. 
If  he  continues  out  of  work,  then, 
when  the  bailiff  comes  with  a  war- 
rant in  his  hand,  it  is  most  probable 
that  a  father,  uncle,  sister,  cousin  or 
aunt,  or  some  neighbor  equally  as  poor 
as  himself,  will  be  blackmailed  by  the 


law  and  a  sense  of  pity  into  paying 
his  debt  and  the  costs  and  the  fees 
that  the  State  demands  for  keeping 
the  system  going,  rather  than  allow  a 
fellow  creature  to  go  to  gaol. 

And  the  evil  that  this  does  is  not  so 
much  that  a  few  breadwinners  are 
taken  to  gaol  and  homes  broken  up, 
but  that  habits  of  improvidence  are 
encouraged,  reckless  credit  is  given, 
extravagance  and  waste  are  stimu- 
lated, and  a  large  class  of  undesirable 
knavish  trades,  tallymen,  money- 
lenders, flash  jewellery  touts,  sellers 
of  costly  family  Bibles  in  serieB, 
gramophones  and  other  luxuries  of  the 
mean  streets,  are  enabled  to  foist  their 
wares — a  foister  is  good  old  English 
for  a  cheat — on  poor  folk  whose  char- 
acter and  worth  in  the  world  are  in- 
jured by  the  evil  sequeUs  of  duplicity 
and  shiftiness  that  are  the  cmnmon 
after  symptoms  of  the  degrading  dis- 
ease of  debt 

And  if  you  ask  an  ordinary  cittmi 
why  this  should  not  be  swept  away  he 
tells  you  with  a  serious  f^ce  that  if 
it  were  swept  away  the  poor  man 
would  not  get  credit  for  neoessariea 
in  his  hour  of  distress.  It  is  no  use 
telling  him  that  the  only  asset  a  work- 
ing man  has  to  which  credit  can  be 
given  is  character,  and  that  to  allow 
him  to  mortgage  his  future  earnings 
by  pledging  his  body  cannot  be  good 
for  the  community.  The  more  hopeful 
argument,  I  flnd,  is  to  point  out  to  the 
pious  citizen  that  to-day  a  betting  man 
or  even  a  publican  will  give  credit  on 
occasion  to  a  working  man  whose  char- 
acter he  knows,  but  generally  these 
well-conducted  businesses  are  cash 
businesses.  This  being  so,  if  a  man 
wants  to  bet  or  wants  to  drink  beer 
he  pays  cash,  and  he  on  occasion 
wastes  his  substance  on  these  things 
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and  makes  too  big  a  hole  in  his  week's 
wages  for  one  afternoon's  amusement, 
because  he  relies  on  the  credit  so  freely 
given  by  the  '*wlcked  grocer."  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  grocer  were  on 
a  compulsory  cash  basis  too,  a  thought- 
ful working  man  might  see  well  to 
make  him  a  flrat  mortgagee  on  the 
thirty  shillings  a  week.  At  present  he 
is  a  very  ordinary  shareholder  indeed, 
and  too  often  only  gets  a  meagre  divi- 
dend under  an  order  of  Court,  though 
no  doubt  he  takes  aU  this  into  account 
in  the  prices  he  charges.  However  we 
look  at  it,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
In  qiite  of  the  absence  of  the  sanc- 
tum of  imprisonment  for  debt,  the 
businesses  of  betting  men  and  brewer 
are  by  no  means  bankrupt  and  the 
wcMTking  man  probably  deals  as  much 
with  both  of  them  as  is  good  for  him. 
The  system  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
when  you  understand  it,  gives  them  a 
distinct  pull  over  the  grocer. 

And,  of  course^  In  any  case  we  must 
admit  that  only  the  poor — ^Indeed  the 
poorest  and  most  unfortunate  of  the 
poor— go  to  prison,  and  then  only  at  the 
rate  of  a  few  thousand  a  year^— some- 
thing less  than  ten  thousand  nowa- 
days, when  trade  is  good  and  the  Judi- 
cial temperament  less  exacting  and 
£^;Murtan  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Trifles  of  this  kind  do  not  interest  our 
superiors,  and  I  do  not  think  our  legis- 
lators and  publicists  will  ever  be  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  abolition — 
by  argument  Not  that  I  ever  conde- 
scend to  argue  about  it  To  my  mind 
It  is  one  of  those  obvious  things  you 
cannot  reasonably  argue  about,  and  I 
always  preface  anything  I  have  to  say 
oonoeming  it  with  the  Lancashire 
phrase  ''Aw'm  not  argjin' — ^Aw'm  tell- 
In*  thee.**  But  there  are  some  who 
wont  be  told,  and  to  convert  these  it 
mli^t  be  well  to  show  them  cinemato- 
graphlcaUy,  or  historically  if  you  will, 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past  This 
brings  me  to  What  the  Archon  Did. 


The  particular  Archon  I  refer  to  is 
Solon. 

Solon  knew  all  about  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  his  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject is  most  convincing.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  too,  that  Solon  was  a  busi- 
ness man— I  have  this  from  Grote, 
who  got  it  I  fancy,  from  Plutarch. 
Exekestides,  Solon's  fother,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  purest  heroic  blood,  "di- 
miuished  his  substance  by  prodigality" 
and  young  Solon  had  to  go  into  busi- 
ness; in  modem  phrase,  he  "went  on 
the  road,"  and  saw  a  lot  of  the  world 
In  Greece  and  Asia.  I  mention  this 
because  I  am  always  told  that  if  I 
Imew  anything  of  business  I  should 
understand  the  necessity  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  Solon  was  emphati- 
cally a  business  man.  Solon  was  also  a 
poet,  which  perhaps  was  his  best  as- 
set as  a  social  reformer,  but  he  was 
no  sentimentalist  if,  as  some  say,  when 
he  was  a  general  attacking  a  rebel- 
lious city  he  ordered  the  wells  to  be 
poisoned  to  put  an  end  to  the  strife. 
That  at  least  showed  that  he  could 
think  imperially. 

When  Solon  in  a  time  of  grand  so- 
cial upheaval  was  made  Archon,  he 
found  the  poorer  population  including 
particularly  the  cultivating  tenants, 
weighed  down  by  debts  and  driven  in 
large  numbers  out  of  freedom  and  into 
slavery.  Let  me  set  down  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  careful  words  of 
Grote  lest  I  appear  to  exaggerate. 

"All  the  calamitous  eflPects  were  here 
seen  of  the  old  harsh  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor — once  prevalent  in  Greece, 
Italy,  Asia,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
world — combined  with  the  recognition 
of  slavery  as  a  legitimate  status,  and 
of  the  right  of  one  man  to  sell  himself 
as  well  as  that  of  another  man  to  buy 
him.  Every  debtor  unable  to  fulfil  his 
contract  was  liable  to  be  adjudged  as 
the  slave  of  his  creditor,  until  he  could 
find  means  either  of  paying  it  or  work- 
ing it  out:    and  not  only  he  himself. 
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but  Ms  minor  sons  and  unmarried 
daughters  and  sisters  also,  whom  the 
law  gave  him  the  power  of  selling. 
The  poor  man  thus  borrowed  upon  the 
security  of  his  body  (to  translate  lit* 
erally  the  Greek  phrase)  and  upon  that 
of  the  persons  in  his  family. 

The  words  I  have  italicized  are  in- 
teresting as  exactly  defining  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  imprisonment  for  debt 
A  wage  earner  te-day  wiio  runs  up 
bills  with  tallymen  and  grocers  ob- 
tains credit  upon  the  security  of  his 
body. 

I  have  heard  from  the  wife  of  a 
poor  debtor  an  apt  but  unconscious 
translation  of  the  Latin  maxim,  8i 
non  habet  in  aere  luat  in  corpore.  Her 
allegation  was  that  a  tallyman  had 
said  to  her  husband,  *'If  I  canna  'ave 
yer  brass  I'll  tek  yer  body."  In  the 
North-country,  among  the  more  old- 
fashioned  bailiffs  and  their  victims, 
warrants  of  arrest  are  commonly 
known  as  "body  warrants."  No  doubt 
the  imprisonment  of  to-day  is  different 
in  degree  from  the  slavery  of  debtors 
in  Greece  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  but  it  is  absolutely  the  same 
in  principle,  founded  on  the  same  idea, 
and  worthy  to  be  maintained  or  abol- 
ished by  the  citizens  of  this  State  for 
the  same  reasons  that  were  found  good 
by  the  citizens  of  Athens. 

Thus  it  is  that  it  is  worth  while 
finding  out  what  Solon  thought  about 
it.  I  wish  Solon's  tract  "What  the 
Archon  Saw"  had  come  down  to  us,  and 
we  could  have  quoted  actual  instances 
of  the  wickedness  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  in  his  day,  but  at  least  we  know 
what  he  thought  of  it,  and,  what  is 
really  important  to  us,  what  he  did. 
Solon  had  a  pretty  wit  in  titles.  He 
called  his  bill  Seisachtheia,  or  the 
shaking  off  of  burdens.  The  relief 
which  it  afforded  was  complete  and 
immediate.  It  cancelled  at  once  all 
those  contracts  in  which  the  debtor 
had  borrowed, on  the  security  of  his 


person  or  his  land;  it  forbade  all  ta- 
ture  loans  or  contracts  in  which  tlie 
person  of  the  debtor  was  pledged  aa 
security;  it  deprived  the  creditor  In 
future  of  all  power  to  imprison  or  en- 
slave or  extort  work  from  his  debtor, 
and  confine  him  to  an  effective  Judg- 
ment at  law,  authorizing  the  seizure  of 
the  property  of  the  latter. 

Here  was  indeed  a  shaking  off 
of  burdens.  For  here  we  find,  not  only 
was  imprisonment  for  debt  abolished 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  but  a  law  en« 
acted  protecting  the  land  of  the  culti- 
vator from  being  seized  for  debt  This 
is  akin  to  what  in  some  of  our  colonies 
is  called  a  homestead  law,  and  I  have 
always  contended  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  State  the  few  sticks  of  furniture 
which  a  poor  man  and  his  wife  and 
children  always  call  "the  home"  should 
be  protected  from  arrest  for  debt.  Just 
as  the  breadwinner's  body  should  be 
exempt  from  imprisonment.  I  could 
have  got  along  with  Solon. 

And  when  one  is  told  the  old  tale 
that  has  always  been  put  forward  by 
those  who  wish  to  retain  imprisonment 
for  debt — ^that  the  workman  will  starve 
for  want  of  necessary  credit  and  that 
trade  will  stagnate  owing  to  timid 
creditors  refusing  to  trade — let  us  re- 
member with  pleasure  that  that  was 
not  what  the  Archon  saw  as  a  result 
of  his  beneficial  measures.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  testimony  is  overwhelming 
that  there  grew  up  a  higher  and  in* 
creasing  respect  for  the  sanctity  of 
contracts.  The  system  of  credit- 
giving,  and  especially  of  money-lend  < 
ing,  assumed  a  more  beneficial  charac^ 
ter,  and  "the  old  noxious  contracts, 
mere  snares  for  the  liberty  of  a  poor 
free  man  and  his  children," — ^the  flat- 
traps  of  to-day — disappeared.  What 
happened  was  what  will  happen  here 
when  we  abolish  this  degrading  sys- 
tem of  giving  credit  on  the  sanction  ol 
body  warrants.  What  happened  in 
Athens  was  that,  although  there  were 
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some  frandiilent  debtors,  the  public 
aentfanent  became  8tr<xigl7  in  favor  of 
lioiiesty,  and  it  is  agreed  that  the 
prophecies  of  Solon's  failure  were  not 
made  good,  and  'that  a  loan  of  money 
at  Athens  was  quite  as  secure  as  it 
eFer  was  at  any  time  or  place  of  the 
andait  world."  Furthermore,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  better  authorities 
that  what  I  expect  and  believe  will 
happen  in  the  mean  streets  of  England 
when  imprisonment  for  debt  is  abol- 
ished, actually  did  happen  in  Athens, 
and,  to  use  Grote's  words,  "the  pro- 
hibition of  aU  contracts  on  the  security 
of  the  body  was  itself  sufficient  to 
produce  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
diaracter  and  conditions  of  the  poorer 
population." 

Of  course,  I  am  not  putting  forward 

The  N«w  Wltnew. 


''What  the  Archon  Did"  as  an  example 
to  the  Archons  who  Didn't  of  to-day. 
The  theory  of  evolution  teaches  us  that 
in  two  thousand  years  the  Solon  type 
must  have  improved,  and  that  the  Solon 
that  we  see  in  the  latter-day  armchair 
of  State  must  be  a  far,  far  better  thing 
than  anything  that  obtained  in  Ancient 
Greece.  Possibly,  the  world  having 
no  use  at  all  for  Solons,  the  type  is 
extinct.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  more 
than  ever  puzzled  since  I  have  studied 
the  records  of  What  the  Archon  Did. 
If  the  world  had  got  so  far  in  the 
question  of  imprisonment  for  debt  five 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  why  are 
we  where  we  are  now  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  since  the  Master  set  before 
us  the  true  doctrine  of  forgiveness  of 
trespasses? 


AMERICAN  GAMES. 


''Give  me  the  making  of  a  nation's 
ballads,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  her 
laws,"  was  said,  not  by  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  but  by  a  friend  whom  he  re- 
ports. The  historic  remark  would  be 
equally  apt  if  "games"  were  substituted 
for  '^ballads."  The  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  organized  athletic  pas- 
times during  the  last  half-century 
opens  up  a  new  aspect  of  social  and 
national  Ufe  and  its  expression.  We 
can  study  the  character  of  a  people 
by  analysing  the  character,  even  the 
technique,  of  the  sports  which  so  grip 
their  inteffests  and  so  healthfully  (as 
a  nde)  occupy  their  leisure  hours.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  great  spectacular 
exposition  of  baseball  which  his 
liaje8ty.the  King  and  a  large  assem- 
blage 0f  his  subjects  viewed  recently 
with  wonder  and  interest 

Baeebell  Is  America's  national  game. 
It  iB  aleo  a  sociological  index  to  the 
Ameriam  character,  as  sure  in  its  re- 
9m  AflMftcan  literature  or  daily 


habits.  England,  curiously  enough, 
has  nowadays  at  least  two  national 
games — cricket  and  f ootbalL  Probably 
the  latter  should  be  studied  as  a  pair 
of  vanities,  rather  than  as  one.  And, 
of  course,  these  three  games  are  an 
index  to  the  English  character.  It 
would  be  straining  a  new  hypothesis 
to  urge  that  such  expressicms  of  a  peo- 
ple's nature  are  complete  or  final.  They 
give  glimpses,  at  times  revelations,  of 
some  salient  characters;  that  is  all; 
but  it  is  something  of  a  sociological 
picture  already. 

The  American  people  has  behind  it 
the  development,  under  different  condi- 
tions from  our  own,  of  several  cen- 
turies. A  priorif  that  is  long  enough 
to  produce  a  real  differentiation  of 
character,  and  even  of  physical  type. 
We  speak  of  the  American  people ; 
some  day  men  of  science  may  speak  of 
the  American  race.  That  period,  again, 
has  been  sufficient  for  the  evoluti<m 
of  definite  varieties  of  popular  paa- 
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times.  It  ifl  interesting  to  notice  that 
not  till  the  organization  of  the  States 
was  folly  established  did  this  athletic 
evolution  become  definite.  Nation- 
building  leaves  no  time  for  play.  But 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  men  of 
sporting  genius  (if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed)  saw  in  a  boys'  game,  which 
was  not  rounders,  but  rather  an  Amer- 
ican variety  of  it,  the  makings  of  a 
great  popular  pastime.  It  was  just  at 
the  epoch  when  Ehigland  was  develop- 
ing (from  the  old  parent-elements  of 
all  "implemented  games")  her  own 
first  national  game  of  cricket  Now, 
it  was  quite  possible  for  baseball  to 
have  developed  on  cricket  lines,  and 
cricket  on  those  of  baseball.  But  un- 
doubtedly what  prevented  this,  and 
has  made  the  two  games  what  they 
are,  was  the  respective  temperaments 
of  the  two  peoples. 

The  familiar  characteristics  of  base- 
ball are,  generally,  rapidity  of  action, 
and  multiplicity  of  action;  every 
player  is  doing  something  throughout 
the  game,  whether  manoeuvring,  mov- 
ing, throwing,  or  hitting;  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  players  is  extraordi- 
narily well  developed.  The  game  is 
like  living  chess  in  which  all  the 
pieces  are  moving  at  the  same  time. 
The  scheme  of  the  game,  along  and 
about  the  "diamond,*'  orientates  this 
concerted  activity,  and  every  one 
knows  his  position  to  an  inch.  Both 
the  "coacher,"  who  does  not  play,  but 
gives  a  general's  orders  from  near 
••first  base,"  our  ••pohit,"  and  the 
"catcher,"  who  is  our  wicket-keeper, 
organize  the  manoeuvres  of  the  fielders. 
The  catcher  and  **pitcher,"  who  corre- 
sponds to  the  bowler,  though  his  bowl- 
ing is  a  throw  with  a  snapping  wrist, 
have  a  perfect  understanding,  and  a 
code  of  signals. 

These  latter  details  bear  the  hall- 
mark of  the  American  genius  for  or- 
ganization. That  genius  is  undoubted, 
as  both  battlefields  and  businens  opera- 


tions have  proved.  One  may  say  at  it 
that  it  develops  every  element  in  a 
scheme  which  Is  able  to  serve  it;  it  la 
thorough  and  exhaustive. 

The  impetuous  rush  of  the  game — 
there  is  neither  waiting,  nor  marking 
time,  nor  plashing  out  time — expreases 
(as  it  was  produced  by)  the  American 
rapidity  of  nervous  reaction,  the  rest- 
lessness and  that  go-ahead  quality 
which  is  affectionately  (as  it  were) 
termed  hustling.  When  this  character 
is  in  action  it,  of  course,  produces  criti- 
cal and  thrilling  moments  both  in  the 
"diamond"  and  in  the  ••wheatpit"  No 
dull  moment  ever  intervenes. 

Time  is  money,  and  a  baseball  match 
occupies  scarcely  a  longer  period  than 
an  English  football  contest  The 
••crowded  hour  of  glorious  life"  is 
surely  an  American  ideal. 

In  its  rapidity  and  concentrated  ex- 
citement English  football  resembles 
baseball.  It  is  proverbial  that  cricket 
is  too  slow  for  Americans.  But  the 
popular  enthusiasm  of  Ehiglishm^i  for 
football  makes  us  pause.  It  would 
seem  that,  if  cricket  is  slow,  the  Eng- 
lish prefer  a  slow  game  in  summer  and 
a  fast  game  in  winter.  But  baseball 
has  its  season  from  April  to  October. 
It  seems  as  if  the  phlegmatic  English- 
man were  being  "speeded  up" ;  at  any 
rate,  complaints  have  been  made  of 
cricket  Here  there  is  an  American  in- 
fluence on  England;  for  of  late  years 
in  various  games  and  athletics  Amer- 
ica's workmanlike  methods  and  ca- 
pacity for  getting  to  the  heart  of  a 
game,  and  consequently  of  playing  it 
without  pause  or  dead-points,  have  im- 
pressed our  players  at  home. 

The  proverbial  Englishman,  slow  to 
act  and  of  great  silence,  is  disproved 
by  the  crowds  who  watch  the  football 
cup-ties.  He  is  passing.  But  a  racial 
differentiation  remains,  and  the  Amer- 
ican will  always  be  quicker. 

The  technique  of  baseball  is  pro- 
foundly Interesting  to  the  student  of 
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the  dynamics  of  games.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  the  bowling,  or  rather  ^'pitch- 
lug,"  was  revolutionized.  It  was  then 
made  legal  to  throw  the  ball.  Hence 
the  wonderful  armor  of  proof  which 
the  "catcher"  wears.  But  mere  pace 
soon  gave  way  to  graduated  pace  and 
swerving.  Never  in  the  history  of 
sport  has  the  human  hand  shown  such 
control  over  an  implement  as  the  hand 
of  a  pitcher  over  the  flight  of  the  ball. 
Much  superstition  has  gathered  round 
this,  and  many  fabulous  performances, 
corkscrew  swerves,  swerves  reversed, 
Jumping  balls,  and  so  forth,  are  on 
the  lips  of  crowds.  Being  allowed  no 
run,  as  the  bowler  is  at  cricket,  the 
pitcher  has  brought  to  a  fine  art  the 
mechanism  of  stance  and  delivery.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  batter,  who  has  to 
deal  with  full-pitches  only,  very  differ- 
ent from  bouncing  balls.  The  attitudes 
of  these  men  are  a  revelation  to  crick- 
eters. 
The  fielding  is  world-famous.     Since 
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the  fielder  has  several  wickets,  so  to 
speak,  at  which  he  may  get  a  man  out, 
and  since  the  space  behind  the  batter 
is  ''foul  ground"  and  unused,  there  is 
less  space  to  cover  and  more  effective 
work  to  achieve  than  in  the  cricket 
field.  So  the  fielder  plays  with  ''all 
of  himself,"  a  wonderful  embodi- 
ment of  all-round  muscularity  in 
motion. 

This  spells  the  thoroughgoing  an- 
alytic genius  of  the  Americans,  which 
has  made  a  game,  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  make  itself.  It  also  spells  their 
keenness  on  anything  worth  doing.  It 
was  a  curious  refiection  that  an  Amer- 
ican game  was  viewed  by  an  English 
crowd.  American  baseball  is  more 
than  half  played  by  the  crowd  itself. 
There  is  a  sort  of  secondary  game 
played  by  telepathy  around  the  play 
on  the  field.  Between  the  two  is  the 
"fan,"  who  is  a  humorous  Greek  cho- 
rus to  the  game.  All  this  expresses  so- 
cial interactimi. 


GREAT  DAYS. 
By  Victoe  Hugo. 


[These  sketches  have  never  hitherto 
appeared.  They  are  to  te  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  complete  edi- 
tion of  Victor  Hugo's  works,  edited  by 
Oustave  Simon.} 

NAPOLEON   I. 
(Written  November  20,  1848.) 
I. 
(After  the  record  of  King  JerOme  of 
Westphalia.) 
Hie  divorce  had  not  yet  been  decided 
upon,  for  the  Bmperor  had  become  ac- 
customed   to   Josephine   and    did    not 
want  to  renounce  her.    And  it  is  very 
likely  that  Bugtoe  Beauhamais  could 
have  prevented  the  divorce  by  a  single 
word.    Napoleon    only   waited    to    be 
hindered  by  him.     In  reality  he  had 
CfDif  ooosnlted  his  stepson  to  challenge 


his  opposition.  But  Eugtoe  played  the 
part  of  the  large-hearted,  of  the  re- 
signed, at  the  wrong  time.  He  left  his 
mother  in  the  lurch  and  bowed  to  his 
master.  He  did  not  feel  as  a  son  of 
Napoleon,  but  only  as  his  courtier.  He 
said,  "Your  will  be  done.  Sire !"  and  he 
sacrificed  Josephine. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  was  called. 
IJhe  Arch-Chancellor  spoke  first  After 
him  the  Emperor  passed  the  word  to 
Eugene.  Even  then  he  could  still  have 
saved  everything ;  Napoleon  would  have 
hesitated  in  face  of  his  protest,  he 
could  not  have  resisted  his  tears,  for 
Napoleon  was  defenceless  at  the  sight 
of  tears  from  a  member  of  his  family. 
But  Beauhamais  was  stoic,  not  to  say 
that  he  was  cowardly.       He  declared 
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that  his  and  his  mother's  fate  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor;  both  eon- 
formed  to  his  will,  which  was  always 
best  JerOme  spoke  after  Eug&ne  at 
the  Emperor's  command,  to  be  sure, 
\ery  reservedly,  but  yet  he  spoke  for 
Josephine,  whom  he  claimed  to  be  Na- 
poleon's star.  He  believed  that  the 
happiness  of  the  Gorsican  was  closely 
allied  with  that  of  the  Creole.  But 
his  remarks  came  too  late;  the  dice 
had  fallen — ^fallen  in  consequence  of 
Beauhamais'  treachery! 

Napoleon  now  upheld  a  resolution 
which  alone  Eugene's  veto  would  have 
upset  Josephine,  who  was  waiting  for 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters in  the  next  room,  fell  weeping 
across  the  bed  which  she  was  never 
again  to  share  with  Napoleon. 

II. 

(Written  November  21,  1848.) 
Some  days  before  Mol^  was  to  be- 
come Supreme  Judge  he  was  often  at 
Court.  One  evening  the  Emperor,  the 
Elmpress,  the  Arch-Chancellor,  and 
JerOme  were  together  in  the  Small 
Salon.  Monsieur  Mol^  withdrew  into 
a  comer.  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^ 
were  announced.  Again  they  had  much 
on  their  conscience.  The  Emperor, 
who  had  Just  been  laughing  and 
Joking,  considered  it  wise  to  become 
very  angry.  "Ah,  my  Lord  Bishop! 
Ah,  Monsieur  Monk!"  and  he  treated 
them  both  like  scoundrels. 

The  Prince  of  Bonevento  and  the 
Duke  of  Otranto^  listened  without 
showing  any  emotion,  entirely  un- 
moved; they  withstood  quietly'  the 
storm  that  was  breaking  upon  them. 
Just  as  if  the  rude  words  were  not 
meant  for  them,  Talleyrand  with  his 
most  stony  stare;  Fouch6  had  put  on 
his  most  mealy  face.  Afterwards  both 
bow  mo6t  deeply  to  his  Majesty  and 
withdraw.     The  servants  in  the  ante- 

^Talleyrand  and  Fouche  had  been 
<derics  before  the  Revolution. 


chamber  see  them  smile — a  merry 
smile. 

Jerdme  was  very  dissatisfied;  but 
since  he  only  felt  like  a  dwarf  before 
a  giant,  as  a  child  before  a  hero,  he 
remained  silent,  drawing  down  the 
corners  of  his  mouth. 

Napoleon  motioned  to  him:  "What 
is  the  matter  with  you,  Monsieur  the 
King  of  Westphalia?"  "Sire—" 
"Well?"  "Sire—"  "WeU,  why  d<m't 
you  speak,  small  King!"  "Well,  then, 
if  I  were  Emperor,  and  had  any  rea- 
son to  mistrust  Talleyrand  or  Foucb6, 
I  should  either  have  them  shot  or 
hung,  but  I  would  certainly  not  treat 
them  like  schoolboys!"  The  Emperor 
laughed.  "Do  not  say  'Shot  or.  hung,' 
say  rather  'Shot  and  hung.'  Shoot 
Talleyrand  and  hang  Fouch^,  that 
would  be  the  only  correct  thing  to  do !" 
Then  he  turned  to  the  Arch-Chancellor. 
"What  do  you  say  to  this,  Monsieur 
the  Arch-Chancellor?"  "Sire,  .  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Westphalia  is 
probably  not  wrong?" 

The  Emperor  became  absorbed,  and 
there  was  reason  for  him  to  be  so.  Of 
course  his  fall  later  was  not  due  to 
the  intrigues  of  these  his  two  creatures, 
but  their  rat-teeth  had  long  before 
gnawed  at  his  throne. 

In  Dresden  Napoleon  I.  held  Court 
to  an  antechamber  of  princes,  but  not 
every  one  was  admitted  as  a  courtier. 
The  Emperor  chose  them  from  among 
the  monarchs  of  Europe. 

Napoleon  held  cercle  every  evening. 
The  princes,  great  and  small,  bowed  to 
their  lord;  the  mightier  they  were  the 
lower  they  bowed.  For  the  mightiest 
had  most  to  lose;  therefore  their  fear, 
which  found  expression  in  respect 

Matters  had  come  to  such  a  point 
that  kings  and  emperors  did  not  dare 
to  sit  down  in  Napoleon's  presence. 
They  stood  and  waited,  smilingly,  un- 
til he  was  gracious  enough  to  speak 
to  them. 

One    evening,    wh&a   NapoleoB   was 
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holding  cercle  reclining  on  a  sofa,  one 
of  the  princesses,  red  with  shame,  mo- 
tioned to  her  husband  to  sit  down.  But 
he  <ml7  shook  his  head,  and  was 
rather  frightened,  so  great  was  the 
fear  of  **Him." 

THE  CRIME  OF  THE  DUKE  DE 

PRASLIN. 

(Written  Biay  1848.) 

Was  it  premeditated?  Yes  and  no! 
In  the  sense  of  the  law,  certainly ;  for 
it  states  that  every  crime  is  premedi- 
tated which  has  been  planned  and  pre- 
pared like  a  work  of  art  or  a  game  of 
patience.  But  I  believe  to  a  certain 
ext^it  in  an  nnconscious  premedita- 
tion. A  husband  kills  his  wife.  He 
kills  her  in  a  most  extraordinary,  in- 
credible, insane,  horrible,  and  yet  very 
»tiq>id  manner.  That  is  the  case  of  the 
Doke  de  PrasUn. 

The  affair  may  have  happened  about 
as  follows:  A  couple  marry  without 
knowing  each  other.  The  families  are 
married.  Tlieir  estates,  their  fortune, 
their  name.  The  young  people  do  not 
suit  each  other ;  still  they  are  married. 
Now  they  are  man  and  wife.  Soon 
they  quarrel,  for  their  characters 
clash.  Instead  of  kisses — bites.  Wife 
and  husband  feel  a  dull  hatred,  scorn, 
contempt,  bitterness,  fury,  quarrel- 
someness. The  husband,  not  a  good 
man,  pulls  at  his  chains.  One  day  he 
is  frightened  at  the  thought,  WiU  it 
continue  like  this  all  my  life;  could 
I  not  free  myself?  A  few  days  later 
he  reads  in  the  paper  that  the  Duchess 
So-and-So  died.  He  exclaims :  **Such  a 
good  woman!  She  made  her  husband 
so  happy;  she  must  die  and  my  wife 
lives.  Only  the  good  women  die;  the 
bad  ones  live.'*  While  out  driving  the 
coedmian  is  careless,  the  carriage  is 
upoet,  the  wife  remains  unhurt  "I 
have  no  luck !"  sighs  the  husband.  The 
wiflB  is  taken  ill;  the  husband  looks 
deUghted.  He  looks  forward  to  a 
happy    solution.      She    recovers.      He 


takes  a  mistress.  He  is  rich,  young, 
etc  There  is  no  lack  of  opportunity 
to  be  unfaithful.  The  wife  finds  it  out. 
Scenes  and  scandaL  The  servants  talk 
about  it.  The  childr^i  scent  trouble 
and  look  at  the  par^its  askance.  Hie 
hatred  has  become  deadly  bitter.  Af- 
ter an  unusually  stormy  scene  the  hus- 
band soliloquizes,  "I  would  give  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  him  who 
rids  me  of  this  woman!" 

Life  continues  in  its  old  routine: 
the  hearts  of  man  and  wife  are  eaten 
up  with  fury  and  revenge.  The  hus- 
band plans  eviL  Still  he  reads  his 
paper,  goes  shooting,  spends  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  annually,  laughs, 
smokes,  goes  to  Ck>urt,  or  to  the  Cham- 
ber. But  the  position  becomes  un- 
supportable.  The  husband,  the  family, 
is  threatened.  A  fortune  is  to  be  pre- 
served; a  mistress  is  to  be  protected. 
The  wife,  the  mother  of  the  children 
whom  the  law  protects,  is  indignant  at 
the  pretentiousness  of  the  husband,  and 
hurts  and  injures  him  relentlessly, 
hourly.  The  husband  is  driven  to  ex- 
tremes. "I  shall  still  wring  her  neck 
like  a  chicken's,"  he  threatens.  Frmn 
the  thought  to  the  deed  is  only  a  step. 
So  his  inward  agitation  led  him  step 
by  step  to  the  final  and  most  dreadful 
intention.  He  indulges  in  the  thought 
of  murder.  The  solution  Is  brusque, 
awful,  unexpected,  unwise,  mad;  it 
has  all  the  symptoms  of  unpremedita- 
tion.  The  least  quarrel  can  bring  it 
about.  It  is  like  the  drop  of  water 
which  causes  the  vessel  to  overflow. 
The  soul  full  of  unconscious  premedita- 
tion fills,  drop  by  drop,  until  a  mur- 
derer is  developed.  Murder  has  taken 
possession  of  his  heart  and  brain. 
Fury  became  hatred  and  hatred  be 
came  crime. 

NOTICE. 
(Bfarch  14,  1848.) 

The  clock  of  the  Tnileries  has 
stopped  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon   and    has    not    been    wound    up 
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I J  gain.  It  marks  the  hour  in  which 
the  Monarchy  has  fallen.  All  the  win- 
dows of  the  front  side  of  the  Palace 
are  broken.  There  are  no  curtains.  If 
Lonis-Philippe  conld  have  guessed  this 
a  month  ago!  The  curtains  are  still 
hanging  at  one  window  of  the  rooms 
of  the  Gomte  de  Joinville  and  at  two 
of  Madame  Adelaide.  The  railings  to 
the  courts  are  broken,  torn  out  of  the 
ground  and  replaced  by  wooden  fences. 
The  railing  in  the  Rue  Castiglione  is 
fastened  with  chains  and  stones.  The 
passers-by  can  look  into  the  cellar  of 
the  Pavilion  Marsan  and  into  the 
kitchens.  They  are  sacked;  a  pile  of 
earthen  pots  on  an  enormous  kitchen 
table;  everything  else  is  broken.  At 
the  railing  leading  to  the  Pont-Boyal 
a  news-boy  sells  the  last  two  numbers 
of  Raspail's  UAmi  du  Peuple  at  one 
sou  each.  He  calls  out,  "Buy  the  paper 
of  the  Citizen  Raspail."  A  soldier 
buys  the  paper,  looks  at  it,  and  returns 
it  to  him.  "It  is  an  old  paper  of  a 
fortnight  ago;  I  don't  want  it!"  In 
the  Palais-Royal,  under  the  Galerie  des 
Princes,  which  is  entirely  ruined, 
pamphlets  are  being  offered  for  sale 
with  loud  cries.  **The  crimes  of  Louis- 
Philippe!  Two  sous!  Louis-Philippe 
murders  the  Due  de  Berry !  Two  sous ! 
Louis-Philippe  has  the  Prince  de  Ck>nd6 
hanged!  Two  sous!"  The  statue  of 
Louis  Xrv.  is  decorated  with  a  red 
cap,  an  enormous  cap  which  covers  hi^ 
entire  wig;  it  must  have  been  espe- 
cially made  for  him.  A  little  urchin  of 
three  years  sings,  "Mourir  pour  la 
patrie!"  "Do  you  know  what  that 
means?"  asks  the  mother.  "Oh,  yes. 
You  take  a  red  flag  and  take  a  walk 
through  the  streets  with  it" 

THE  BQTJALITY  OP  THE  RAGBS. 

(May  184a) 

The    emancipation    of    slavery    was 

proclaimed  in  all  state  and  pomp  at 

Guadeloupe.    A  captain  of  a  battle-line 

ship,  Monsieur  Laryrle,  the  Governor, 


read  the  decree  from  a  platform  in  the 
main  square.  Thousands  of  people 
crowded  around  him.  The  weather 
was  magnificent  On  the  platform 
were  three  men,  the  representatives  of 
the  three  races  whose  equality  was 
proclaimed — a  white  man,  the  Gov- 
ernor; a  mulatto  who  carried  the  um- 
brella, and  a  negro  who  carried  the 
hat  of  the  Governor. 

LAMARTINE. 
(May  1848.) 

Lamartine  had  been  called  and  he 
immediately  journeyed  to  Paris.  He 
arrived  the  evening  before  the  contest 
between  Cavaignac  and  the  Executive 
Commission.  A  few  friends  awaited 
him  at  his  lodgings.  Also  Madame  de 
Girardin.  She  implored  Lamartine  to 
act  energetically.  "It  is  your  last 
chance,"  she  said;  "let  the  people  see 
how  far  you  are  above  Cavaignac." 
Lamartine  answered  evasively.  When 
pressed,  he  finally  said,  "I  cannot  and 
will  not  step  over  Cavaignac's  corpse !" 
"But  he  can  do  it,  and  he  has  done 
it!"  cried  Madame  Lamartine  furi- 
ously, who  had  until  then  been  silent 

Saturday,  May  6,  Lamartine  read  the 
report  of  the  Provisional  Grovemment 
in  the  Assembly.  He  was  enthusias- 
tically acclaimed.  Thereupon  great 
fury  at  the  Blanqui  Club  that  evening. 
After  a  speech  made  by  Esquiro 
against  the  teacher  Delano,  a  red- 
capped  man  with  bare  arms  stood  up. 
**The  Citizen  De  Lamartine  (the  "de" 
was  emphasized)  has  Just  spoken.  He 
cannot  fool  me  any  longer.  I  have  be- 
lieved l<mg  enough  in  his  persuasive- 
ness, his  politics,  his  humanity.  I  now 
see  him  in  the  right  lifi^t!  Hie  CiU- 
zen  De  Lamartine  is  neither  a  speaker 
nor  patriot  nor  a  man  of  honor!  He 
is  cheating  France,  he  is  cheating  the 
people.  I,  too,  had  succumbed  to  his 
honey-sweet  words.  Now,  however,  I 
see  that  his  words  do  not  come  from 
his  heart!"    These  outbursts  were  eiir 
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thoBiastically  applauded,  especially  by 
Esquiro.  The  remainder  of  the  sitting 
was  occupied  with  the  debate  about 
the  events  at  Rouen,  which  were  called 
butcheries,  massacres,  and  a  Bartholo- 
mew's Night  of  workmen.  In  the 
meantime  a  caricature  went  round — 
Lamartine,  out  of  whose  sleeve  peeps 
the  head  of  Henry  V.  Lamartine 
pushes  it  gently  aside,  saying,  '*Mon- 
seigneur,  patience!  Wait  a  bit,  it  will 
soon  be  your  turn." 

THIERS'   MANNER   OF    SPEAKING. 

**I  am  not  an  overthrower,  I  am  not 
an  overthrower.  Still,  still  (cres- 
cendo), still  I  cannot  defend  these  tra- 
ditions. I  grant  you  that  experience 
speaks  for  you,  that  I  grant  you.  But 
it  has  become  routine,  it  has  become 
routine.  And  do  you  know  why?  Do 
you  want  to  imitate  the  Prussian  or 
the  Polish  system?  Then  I  have  noth- 
ing against  it,  have  nothing  against  it. 
But  I  struggle  with  all  my  conviction 
against  this  forced  measure,  against 
this  forced  measure.  And  do  you  know 
why?" 

Thiers,  Scribe,  and  Horace  Vemet 
are  only  three  incarnations  of  one  and 
the  same  man — small  talents,  quick 
perception,  but  without  imagination, 
without  poetry,  without  invention, 
without  measure,  without  style,  with- 
out philosophy.  Agreeable  as  im- 
proviaers,  but  always  banal,  even  in 
their  agreeableness ;  flattering  the 
crowd  but  not  leading  them,  bourgeois 
of  the  first  water,  well-read  but  not 
intelligent,  adapting  themselves  to  the 
first  thing  that  comes  along,  therefore 
always  on  top.     Making  the  mistakes 
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which  please,  lacking  in  the  virtues 
which  hurt  "Working,"  in  cases  of 
necessity,  large  pictures,  long  plays, 
speeches  which  last  hours,  only  great 
in  quantity,  not  in  quality.  Men  of  the 
moment,  giving  themselves  up  to  the 
moment  without  remembrance  of  yes- 
terday, without  presentiment  for  the 
morrow ;  no  sense  for  the  past,  no  in- 
stinct for  the  future.  Tradition  and 
newcomers  are  equally  hated  by  them. 
They  promise  to  last  forever  and  they 
are  soon  forgotten;  they  are  made  to 
work  quickly,  to  shoot  up  qulcklji,  and 
to  wither  quickly. 

Thiers  is  the  most  perfect  example 
of  this  species.  He  possesses  brains, 
wit,  and  envy.  At  times  he  is  even  sur- 
passingly clever  in  his  persuasiveness 
when  he  has  been  able  to  form  a  con- 
viction. Grand  gestures  in  order  to 
cover  his  nothingness.  He  is  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  all  great  events,  all 
great  thoughts,  and  all  great  names. 
He  has  temperament,  talks  well,  is 
impertinent,  knows  how  to  help  him- 
self— all  of  which  ensnares  the  medi- 
ocre. In  his  speech,  instead  of  light- 
ning, only  sparks  which  dazzle  the 
short-sighted.  The  style  is  banal — 
exactly  that  which  the  average  reader 
calls  "clear."  An  enormous  amount 
of  aplomb,  cheek,  self-confidence,  and 
an  iron  front  Behind  him,  within  his 
reach,  a  bag  of  theories  of  all  sizes 
which  serve  him  as  steps  for  his  as- 
cent. I  have  always  had  mixed  feel- 
ings for  this  celebrated  statesman  and 
historian,  for  this  mediocre  writer  and 
this  narrow,  small  heart — ^feelings 
mixed  with  enthusiasm,  antipathy,  and 
contempt 
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Gnu»  Dawson's  "How  to  Rest"  is  a 
pnsHUipiion  against  nervous  strain, 
pot  up  in  eight  tiny  chapters,  which 


enforce  the  connection  between  body, 
mind  and  spirit  and  the  ways  in  which 
each  acts  and  reacts  upon  the  others. 
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Readers  who  can  accept  its  principles 
and  put  them  in  practical  application 
may  find  some  relief  from  the  tension 
of  the  over-strenuous  life  of  to-day. 
Thomas  Y.  Growell  Ck>. 

Readers  of  Eugene  Manlove  Rhodes's 
"Good  Men  and  True"  will  not  need 
any  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  read 
his  later  story  '*Bransford  in  Arcadia" 
(Henry  Holt  &  Ck>.)  in  which  the  dash- 
ing Jeff  Bransford  reappears  and 
makes  his  daring  and  cheerful  way 
through  a  variety  of  new  adventures 
— some  thrilling,  some  humorous  and 
some  romantic.  Like  its  predecessor, 
the  story  is  full  of  humor  and  spirit, 
and  no  one  who  likes  tales  of  wild  life 
on  the  plains  can  fail  to  enjoy  it  thor- 
oughly. The  scene  is  in  a  little  town 
on  the  Mexican  border.  There  is  a 
murder,  a  bank  robbery,  clever  imper- 
sonations, masquerade  balls,  plenty  of 
villainy,  hair-breadth  escapes,  almost 
a  lynching,  jovial  good  comradeship 
and  some  real  romance.  The  charac- 
ters are  not  wooden,  the  style  is  not 
crude,  and  the  story  altogether  is  one 
of  the  best  recent  additions  to  the 
Bret  Harte  class  of  fiction. 

•*The  First  Step,"  which  gives  its 
title  to  Eliza  Ome  White's  charming 
novel  ( Houghton  Mifflin  Go. ) ,  is  not,  pri- 
marily at  least,  a  first  step  in  any  moral 
sense,  but  the  first  step  to  a  somewhat 
weather-worn  old  house  to  which  the 
teller  of  the  story  falls  heir,  and  the 
necessary  repairing  of  which  leads  on 
to  divers  and  sundry  other  changes, 
some  architectural,  some  personal  and 
some  romantic.  Not  the  least  fasci- 
nating characteristic  of  the  tale  is  its 
perfect  naturalness.  The  characters 
are  all  true  to  life  and  perfectly  indi- 
vidualized. The  reader  feels  no  need 
of  stirring  incident,  or  tragedy  or  scan- 
dal to  sustain  his  interest;  the  char- 
acters do  that,  in  their  own  simple 
way.  This  is  a  thoroughly  sweet  and 
wholesome  story  of  New  England  life, 


which  belongs  in  the  muim  daMi  with 
Sarah  Ome  Jewett's  slorlw  and 
'*Pratt  Portraits."  It  can  be  read.  If 
<Hie  chooses  to  hurry  it,  at  a  atttfug, 
and  it  leaves  a  very  pleasant  tasle  In 
the  mouth. 

Being   anonymous,   '^Overland  Red** 
may   find   itself  attributed  to  almoet 
any  author,  and  Mr.  Eugene  Manlove 
Rhodes,  from  whose  pen  came  **Brans- 
ford  in  Arcadia,"  issued  by  the  press 
of  Henry  Holt  &  Go.,  has  been  benev- 
olently assured  that  he,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  wrote  the  first  named 
book,    which    bears    the    imprint    of 
Houghton  Mifflin  Gompany.    The  title 
may  lead  a  person  of  some  experience 
to  the  supposition  that  he  Is  to  read  a 
tale  of  railway  travel  but  what  he  is 
asked  to  enjoy  is  a  story  of  Moonstone 
Ganon  Trail.    The  first  page  indicates 
the  road  thither;   the  last  chapter  Joy- 
ously sings,  '^Here's  to  Galifomla,  tiie 
darling  of  the  West."     The  hero  is  a 
tramp  of  a  rare  species,  and  his  true 
comrade,  a  younger  tramp,  is  a  mere 
boy,  when  the  story  opens,  but  a  gal- 
lant lover  when  it  closes.    The  authov 
seems  to  have  been  equally  infiuenced 
by  Bret  Harte,  and  Mr.  Kipling,  but 
he  has  a  very  pretty  and  original  way 
of  managing  a  plot,  and   wheels  his 
story  with  movements  slight  and  yet 
effective,  as  a  horseman  of  skill  guides 
his  horse.     The  simile  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  for  the  author  is  as  en- 
thusiastic in  his  description  of  a  horse, 
as   was   the  lamented  Winthrop,   and 
especially  of  the  horse  of  the  cowboy 
country.     The    fable    of    the    centaur 
seems  realized  to  those  who  see  the 
cowboy  mounted,  and  to  see  him  on 
foot    in    a     barroom    is    thenceforth 
trustfully  to  accept  Bret  Harte's  teach- 
ings as  to  his  behavior  in  regard  to 
drinks  and  cards,  and  pistols  and  the 
etiquette  by  which  the  three  are  gov- 
erned.   From  this  material  the  anony- 
mous author  has  made  a  very  pleaaant 
story. 
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BILL  THE  DREAMBR. 

"Some  day  when  I'm  rich  (said  Bill) 
I'm  going  to  leave  the  sea; 

Sail  and  steam  alike  shall  see  the  liv- 
ing last  of  me, 

And  'bout  ship  or  heave  her  to,  they'll 
rouse  me  out  no  more 

In  a  clean  quiet  cottage  like  I've  often 
seen  ashore, 

With  hen-and-chickens  daisies  growing 
by  the  door. 

"Quiet  will  the  days  come  and  easy  will 
they  go. 

Smoking  of  my  pipe  there  and  work- 
ing with  a  hoe. 

And  thinking  of  poor  mates  o*  mine 
toiling  in  the  cold, 

That  hadn't  sense  to  leave  it  and  they 
growing  old. 

"For  when  all's  said  and  done,  lads, 

it's  little  short  of  sin 
To  spend  your  money  foolish   that's 

bitter  hard  to  win. 
I'll  save  my  pay  a  year  or  two,  and 

then  I'll  sail  no  more. 
Sitting  down  so  easy  in  my  little  place 

ashore." 

And  so  went  his  yam  on,  and  so  would 
he  say — 

Round  the  Horn  with  hurricanes  blow- 
ing all  the  way. 

All  the  way  from  Oallao  trudging 
home  again 

To  the  Bar  light  shining  in  the  wind 
and  rain. 


And  will  do  till  the  day  comes  for  Bill 

to  sail  no  more. 
When  the  ninth  wave,  the  last  wave, 
shall  bring  him  to  shore. 

C.  Fox  Smith. 
The   Spectator. 


WOMAN  TO  MAN. 
God  made  you  strong; 
And  you  have  taken  your  strength, 
Carried  it  the  world's  length, 
BuUt  it  into  bridges. 
Spanning  the  mountain  ridges; 
Hewn  it  from  the  stone's  stress, 
To  images  of  immortal  loneliness; 
Given  it  for  walls  to  master 
The  gigantic  flood's  disaster; 
Against  the  terrific  gale 
Sent  it  in  ships  to  sail; 
Delivered  it  in  vast,  illimitable  godlike 

message 
Against  the  storm's  cold  presage. 

From  the  beginning  of  all  things 

There  came  to  me  a  dream  on  beating 
wings; 

My  strength  was  In  that  dream*s  un- 
certain span; 

God  called  it  His,  and  made  from  it 
a  man. 

Robbed,  weak,  twice-spent. 

Yet  in  my  desolation  is  my  monument. 

For  it  would  seem 

The  whole  world  rests  its  pillars  on 
my  dream. 

Aintes  Grozier  Sitbertwn. 
The  Nation. 


And   who's   to   keep  from  share  and 

share  with  friends  o'  the  best? 
And  girls  along  the  waterfront  they'll 

help  to  spend  the  rest; 
And  the  cottage  and  the  garden  and 

the  daisies  at  the  door 
They  went  the  way  of  many  dreams 

when  sailors  come  to  shore. 

And  he's  rolling  down  to  Rio  with  a 

drunken  Dago  crew 
And  the  deadheads  under  hatches  till 

they've      got      their     groaning 

through; 
Yes,  he's  rolling  down  to  Rio  ...  as 

he's  often  done  before. 


SONG. 

Think  of  nothing  but  the  day: 
Yesterday    is    dead    and    gone, 

And  to-morrow  will  not  stay 
Longer  than  another  one. 

Why  should  Time,  that  cannot  mar 
One  triumphant  rose's  scent. 

Stint  our  joys,  because  they  are 
Blossoms,   fair  not  permanent? 

Any  joy  like  any  flower 
Has  its  instant  blossoming: 

How  can  even  Time  have  power 
Over  either  perfect   thing? 

Arthur  Sumons. 
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THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  DANCING/ 


To  the  average  Anglo-Saxon  dancing 
in  an  amusement,  either  a  spectacular 
entertainment  at  which  the  interest  is 
more  often  concentrated  upon  the  per- 
sonal charms  of  the  performers  than 
upon  their  skill,  or  a  ballroom  gather- 
ing which  suggests  an  agreeable  com- 
bination of  music  and  color,  of  shady 
comers  and  pleasant  meetings.  To 
some  people  it  is  a  puerile  diversion 
merely  worthy  of  contempt;  to  others 
a  grossly  immoral  proceeding  deserv- 
ing of  utter  reprobation.  The  possi- 
bility of  its  being  a  serious  form  of 
art,  requiring  a  long  and  arduous  ap- 
prenticeship and  meriting  careful  and 
critical  comprehension,  is  a  fact  appre- 
ciated by  a  minority.  Dancing  as  an 
Integral  part  of  life,  an  essential  factor 
in  religion,  as  one  of  the  major  arts 
expressive  and  interpretative,  as  a  val- 
uable educational  training,  is  at  the 
present  day  hardly  conceivable. 

The  majority  of  the  public  have  long 
been  content  to  tolerate  its  appearance 
as  an  inevitable  but  somewhat  uninter- 
esting part  of  a  pantomime,  or  as  one 
of  the  less  attractive  items  of  a  music- 
ball  programme  There  is,  of  course, 
at  times  a  furore  for  some  particular 
dancer;  and  the  mass  of  color  and 
movement  of  a  good  ballet,  especially  if 
reinforced  by  the  more  questionable 
diarm  of  a  troupe  of  high  kickers,  is 
a  fairly  certain  attraction ;  but  on  the 
whole  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  criti- 
cal appreciation  of  dancing  as  an  art 
Is  limited.  Most  men  probably  agree 
with  Shelley's  dictum,  that  ^very  male 
dancer  ought  to  be  hamstrung  for  ef- 
feminacy; and  it  is  by  no  means  one 
of  the  least  of  the  triumphs  of  M. 
Nijinskl«  of  the  Russian  Ballet,  and  M. 

•1.  The  Russian  Ballet.  By  A.  E. 
Johnson.     Constable.      1913. 

t.  The  Art  of  Nljinaki.  By  Geoflfrev 
Whltworth.     Chatto  and  Windus.  1918. 

3.  Modern  Dancing  and  Dancers.  By 
J.  K  Crawford    Flitch.  Grant    Richards 


Mordkin  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  that 
they  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
a  man  can  dance  without  being  neces- 
sarily effeminate  or  ridiculous. 

The  ballet  has  tended — ^in  common, 
it  must  be  allowed,  with  other  forms 
of  entertainment — to  make  less  and 
less  demand  upon  intelligence  and  in- 
tellectual appreciation,  and  more  and 
more  upon  the  eye,  by  providing  a  sim- 
ple sensuous  impression  of  color  on 
movement.  Gradually  it  has  devel- 
oped into  a  mere  spectacular  show,  a 
gorgeous  riot  of  beautiful  dresses  and 
faces,  the  chief  interest  and  attraction 
of  which  has  remarkably  little  to  do 
with  dancing.  Vast  sums  of  money 
are  spent  on  scenery  and  dress,  large 
bodies  of  women,  of  whom  very  few 
are  really  dancers,  are  marshalled  on 
to  the  stage  to  perform  a  few  more  or 
less  simple  evolutions,  and  to  compose 
a  background  for  the  performance  of 
one  or  two  favorites. 

The  dancing,  however,  which  is  now 
coming  into  fashion,  and  which  seems 
likely  to  gain  increasing  favor,  if  not 
to  effect  a  permanent  influence,  is 
something  different  We  are  now 
asked  to  look  upon  dancing  as  an  art, 
as  an  expression  of  emotional  individ- 
uality to  a  degree,  and  in  a  way,  to 
which  we  have  not  hitherto  been  ac- 
customed. This  revival  has  not  only 
had  a  spontaneous  origin  in  this  coun- 
try but  has  also  come  to  us  from  both 
East  and  West.  There  is  the  renewed 
interest  in  the  old  English  dances;  the 
revolt  against  the  limitation  of  the 
time-honored  waltz  and  polka  in  order 
to  get  freedom  and  interest  into  the 
ballroom;  the  advent  of  Miss  Isadora 
Duncan  from  New  York  and  Miss 
Maud  Allan  from  the  wilds  of  Cali- 
fornia, calling  us  to  return  to  nature 
in  the  guise  of  the  old  Greek  dances. 
From  Russia,  via  Paris,  where  so  much 
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that  is  new  in  art  and  literature  has 
arisen  in  recent  years  to  stir  the  rest 
of  Europe,  have  come  Mme.  Pavlova 
and  M.  Mordkin,  and  as  a  culmination 
the  full  Russian  ballet. 

The  books  at  the  head  of  this  article 
— ^a  further  indication  of  the  interest 
that  is  being  aroused  on  all  sides — 
make  an  opportune  appearance.  It  is 
particularly  valuable,  when  the  air  is 
so  full  of  ideas  and  theories  with  re- 
gard to  the  dance,  to  have  so  sane  and 
comprehensive  a  study  of  the  art  of 
stage  dancing  as  that  given  by  Mr. 
Crawford  Flitch  in  "Modem  Dancing 
and  Dancers."  All  kinds  of  dancing 
that  have  been  in  vogue  during  recent 
years  are  fully  treated.  If  we  are  not 
quite  able  to  endorse  the  writer's 
prophecy  that  dancing  is  again  to  hold 
the  place  it  held  in  the  ancient  world, 
we  may  well  believe  that  we  have  in 
this  movement  an  impetus  that  will 
raise  the  position  of  dancing — ^particu- 
larly the  pantomimic  dance — into  the 
region  of  serious  art 

The  position  which  dancing  holds 
among  the  most  primitive  races  is  an 
indication  of  its  claim  to  be  the  earli- 
est of  the  arts.'  In  their  development 
the  arts  have  arisen,  now  from  some 
spontaneous  activity,  now  from  utility. 
The  spontaneous  arts  are  earlier  than 
the  useful — since  man  was  living  and 
acting  before  he  had  begun  to  devise 
the  useful  accessories  to  help  him  to 
live  more  comfortably.  Dancing  in 
some  crude  form — ^the  most  spontane- 
ous expression  of  feeling — must  have 
been  coeval  with  man. 

The  rude  ceremonies,  wild  dances 
and  shoutings,  cruel  initiations  and 
sacrifices,  in  which  savages  indulge, 
are  not  so  much  deliberately  planned 
performances  as  the  natural  repeti- 
tions of  actions  believed  to  be  neces- 
sary for  some  purpose,  or  are  mere 
spontaneous  outbursts.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  various  evolutions,  grim- 
aces,  and    gestures,    becoming  signifi- 


cant, are  modified  by  a  sense  of  their 
effect.  Soon  they  cease  to  be  a  mere 
irresponsible  outlet  for  passing  feel- 
ings; they  become  intentionally  ex- 
pressive, and,  when  thus  modified,  begin 
to  deserve  the  name  of  aru 

Man  requires  this  ordered  scheme  of 
rhythm  to  make  his  dancing  effective* 
Many  an  animal  can  instinctively  pro- 
duce more  beautiful  and  interesting 
movements  than  can  man,  who  is  not 
happy  in  this  respect  Much  training 
is  required  before  his  somewhat  un- 
gainly leapings  and  boundings  become 
beautiful.  Most  dances,  even  among 
savages,  are  somewhat  ridiculous,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  our  society 
dances  are  so  ugly,  and  so  wanting  in 
spectacular  effect,  that  participation 
alone  renders  them  tolerable.  But  in 
the  days  when  man  was  nearer  nature, 
when  self-consciousneas  was  leas  op- 
pressive, when  society  held  its  sway 
more  completely  over  the  individualt 
he  could  lend  himself  more  freely  to 
take  his  place,  as  it  were,  in  the 
pageant  of  the  world.  The  dance  sub- 
sequently became  less  a  spontaneous 
vent  for  excitement,  or  a  mere  means 
of  raising  a  pleasurable  stirring  of  the 
emotions,  than  a  form  of  social  disci- 
pline. The  sympathy  of  numbers  in 
accentuating  emotion  is  powerful;  to 
tread  the  measure  of  a  sacred  danoe, 
to  move  in  some  stately  ceremonial,  to 
act  some  form  of  dance  and  drama  in 
unison,  fills  the  soul  with  a  deep  emo- 
tion. This  excitement,  though  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  mo- 
ment, induces,  by  the  display  of  art, 
an  attitude  of  mind  of  great  value  in 
the  production  of  a  social  sense. 

The  pleasure  felt  in  such  exercises 
would  naturally  lead  to  their  presenta- 
tion to  any  deities  that  the  primitive 
mind  had  evolved.  Gods,  imagined  as 
beings  of  like  passions  with  men, 
would  naturally  be  pleased  with  the 
things  that  delighted  their  worship- 
pers.   So  the  sacrifice  of  savory  meats 
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would  be  aeeomimnied  by  dances,  and 
these  would  become  the  natural  cere- 
monial of  worship,  and  the  emotions 
felt  In  the  sympathetic  excitement  of 
concerted  music  and  dance  would 
prove  beyond  all  question  the  presence 
of  the  divinity. 

In  analyzing  the  state  of  mind  which 
dancing  produces,  large  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  pleasant  glow  of  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  excess  of  blood 
sent  to  the  brain.  The  agreeable  uni- 
formity In  the  succession  of  muscular 
efforts,  and  the  rhythmical  period  of 
their  recurrence  also  play  their  part. 
The  voice  and  the  facial  muscles,  and 
many  of  the  organs  are  affected  at  the 
same  time,  the  result  being  a  high  state 
of  vitality  which  may  even  reach  to 
a  kind  of  madness,  such  as  we  see  In 
the  case  of  the  spinning  dervishes,  or 
In  the  ecstatic  worship  of  Bacchus  and 
Oybele.  This  kind  of  abnormal  exalta- 
ti<Mi,  by  its  power  of  suspending  Intel- 
lectual control.  Is  of  course  apt  to  give 
full  rein  to  the  animal  impulses.  It  Is 
not  unnatural,  therefore,  particularly 
among  primitive  tribes,  to  find  a  wild 
dance  the  accompaniment  of,  or  prelude 
to,  licentious  orgies.  But  as  the  same 
results  are  found  In  connection  with 
the  more  highly  emotional  religious 
demonstrations,  there  is  no  need  to 
condenm  the  dance  too  severely.  The 
connection  between  dancing  and  the 
emotion  of  sex,  which  has  always  tended 
to  bring  the  dance  under  the  ban  of 
the  moral  reformer,  is  an  interesting 
one.  Certain  biological  analogies,  such 
as  the  peculiar  displays  and  antics  of 
birds  and  animals  at  pairing  time,  sug- 
gest that  in  primitive  times  man  may 
have  advantageously  utilized  the  power 
of  song  and  dance  to  help  his  wooing. 
It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  look  for 
such  analogies.  The  strong  emotional 
tension  which  accompanies  courtship 
must  have  given  rise  to  some  method 
of  outlet  by  movements  of  which  we 
may  assume  dancing  to  be  one;    such 


movements,  when  repeated,  would,  by 
association,  suggest  the  pleasurable 
feelings  with  which  they  have  been 
connected.  Again,  as  the  sex  emotion 
is  the  strongest  of  all  the  feelings,  any 
other  rapture  or  excitement  is  apt  to 
borrow  its  form  of  expression  from 
this  elementary  passion — ^generally,  we 
may  imagine,  with  complete  uncon- 
sciousness, as,  for  example,  in  the 
tendency  to  kiss  and  embrace  upon  the 
receipt  of  unexpected  good  news,  or 
other  pleasing  excitement.  But  no 
doubt  the  most  natural  explanation 
lies  in  the  weakening  of  self-control 
produced  by  the  exhilarating  excite- 
ment of  the  dance,  when  the  strongest 
emotion  will  naturally  be  the  first  to 
make  itself  felt. 

In  early  times  dancing,  inseparable 
from  the  display  of  strong  feeling,  be- 
came Intimately  connected  with  the 
important  things  of  life.  As  part  of 
religious  ceremonial  it  acquired  dignity 
and  meaning;  gestures,  as  they  be- 
came stereotyped,  conveyed  definite 
ideas.  The  Egyptian  and  Indian  dances 
were  full  of  mystical  significance,  re- 
quiring for  their  understanding  an  in- 
timate Imowledge  of  the  symbolism 
employed;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
beautifully  rhythmic  movements  of  the 
dances  of  Greece  have  an  effect  that  is 
universal.  They  are  of  all  time,  be- 
cause they  have  their  appeal  directly 
to  the  senses,  expressing  the  language 
of  mood  and  emotion  by  pure  grace  of 
movement;  they  speak  a  tongue  com- 
mon to  the  world.  In  Greece  rhythmic 
beauty  of  pose  and  movement  reached 
its  finest  development  Everybody 
danced,  and  everybody  appreciated,  to 
a  pitch  never  since  approached,  the 
beauty  of  the  human  form.  The  dance 
was  at  once  the  inspirer  of  art  and 
inspired  by  the  genius  of  the  artist. 

In  the  golden  age  of  Greece  the 
dance  occupied  a  position  of  dignity 
and  importance  difficult  for  us  to  real- 
ize at  the  present  day.     But  it  is  of 
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great  Interest  to  note  how  closely  the 
purity  of  the  dance  depends  upon  the 
general  moral  level.  The  Greeks  were 
for  a  time  able  to  keep  their  worship 
of  the  beauty  of  the  human  figure  on  a 
plane  so  high  that  they  saw  no  harm 
in  the  freest  exhibition  of  the  nude 
form.  Youths  and  maidens  danced 
naked  in  the  Gymnopsedia.  The  mo- 
ment that  the  purity  and  austerity  of 
their  morals  became  relaxed  this  be- 
came impossible;  and  the  gradually 
increasing  licentiousness  involved  the 
dance  and  corrupted  its  purity. 

In  Rome,  by  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
dance  was  not  held  in  high  repute,  and 
the  prevailing  attitude  is  reflected  in 
his  remark  "Nemo  saltat  sobrius,  nisi 
insanit."  This  shows  how  far  the 
change  had  gone  since  the  time  of 
Plato,  who  considered  the  dance  so  val- 
uable a  factor  in  elevating  and  perfect- 
ing the  character  of  the  citizen  that 
he  wished  it  to  be  the  particular  care 
of  the  State  to  foster  it  in  every 
way. 

Among  simple  people  with  primitive 
virtues  and  strong  moral  feelings,  the 
dance  has  always  been  marked  by  a 
strict  and  almost  ceremonial  charac- 
ter, but  as  soon  as  manners  decay,  the 
dance  quickly  becomes  decadent.  This 
art  reflects  too  quickly  and  too  faith- 
fully the  feelings  of  the  people.  No 
one  would  think  of  describing  the 
dancing  of  the  present  day  as  repre- 
hensible, or,  except  in  rare  instances, 
as  improper;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  dance  does  suffer  from  its 
identiflcation  at  various  periods  with 
licentiousness  and  immorality. 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to 
the  weakening  of  self-control  produced 
by  the  excitement  of  dancing.  And  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  if  peo- 
ple have  any  tendency  to  immodesty 
the  dance  provides  unusually  favorable 
conditions  for  its  display,  and  also  un- 
rivalled opportunities  for  working  up- 
on the  feelings  of  the  opposite    sex. 


One  cannot,  therefore,  be  altogether 
surprised  that  puritanic  feeling,  how- 
ever doubtful  about  the  other  arts^ 
has  never  had  the  smallest  hesitation 
in  condemning  dancing  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  its  power. 

Whatever  influence  the  imputation 
of  immorality  may  have  had  in  the 
past,  it  is  clear  that  at  the  present 
time  we  must  look  further  to  account 
for  the  slight  esteem  in  which  the  art 
of  dancing  is,  or  has  until  very  re- 
cently been  held.  Mr.  Crawford  Flltdi 
finds  the  answer  in  the  popular  belief 
that  dancing  is  less  serious  than  the 
other  arts.  The  view  that  it  is  less 
serious  he  traces  to  the  fallacy  that 
we  are  unconsciously  apt  to  associate 
dancing  with  the  ballroom  and  its  sur- 
roundings— an  amusement  for  our 
lighter  hours,  easily  or  comparatively 
easily  learnt,  and  therefore  unworthy 
of  our  serious  attention.  But,  as  he 
goes  on  to  point  out,  there  is  really 
nothing  in  common  between  the  danc- 
Ihg  of  the  ballroom  and  the  real  art 
of  dancing,  which  involves  as  long  a 
training  and  as  arduous  and  continu- 
ous practice  as  any  of  the  other 
branches  of  art. 

But,  even  given  recognition  of  the 
serious  study  required  to  master  the 
art  of  dancing,  there  is  among  many 
people  a  feeling  that  an  art,  whlcb 
aims  so  entirely  at  the  production  of 
something  merely  pleasing  for  the  mo- 
ment, cannot  really  be  a  serious  art» 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  do  take  onr 
art  very  seriously  just  now.  We  are 
by  no  means  content  merely  to  ask  our 
artists  to  create  beauty :  we  ask  them 
to  give  us  some  message,  to  expound 
a  social  problem,  or  solve  a  moral  dif- 
ficulty. We  like  it  didactic,  produdnir 
practical  value.  There  is  hardly  a 
novel  written,  or  a  drama  produced^ 
that  does  not  deal  with  some  intricate 
moral  question.  The  most  popular  pic- 
ture at  the  Academy  is  the  problem 
picture;    beauty    is   disregarded    alUK 
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gether  in  frantic  efforts  to  express 
meanings.  Mr.  Crawford  Flitch,  in  an 
interesting  passage,  suggests  that  the 
present  reviyal  and  development  of  the 
dance  is  a  hint  of  a  reaction  against 
this  tendency  of  latter-day  art  to 
usurp  the  function  of  the  politician 
and  social  reformer. 

The  present  renaissance  of  dancing 
has  reached  its  fullest  development  in 
the  performances  of  the  Russian  ballet 
produced  by  M.  Diaghilev,  which  have 
had  so  marked  a  success  during  the 
past  season.  An  admirable  account  of 
these  performances  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  A.  ^.  Johnson's  "Russian  Ballet," 
which  will  be  a  delighful  souvenir  to 
those  who  have  seen  them,  and  an  at- 
tractive if  somewhat  tantalizing  de- 
scription to  those  who  have  not.  The 
book  gives  not  merely  an  analysis  of 
the  plots  and  an  impression  of  the 
dances,  but  a  sane  and  discriminating 
estimate  of  their  value  and  meaning 
as  works  of  art  Possibly  Mr.  John- 
son has  not  quite  a  sufficiently  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  the  more  aca- 
demic types  of  ballet;  but  his  study 
and  criticism  of  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  the  Russian  ballet  are  inter- 
esting and  convincing.  The  numerous 
drawings  of  M.  Ren^  Bull  add  a  de- 
lightful decoration  to  the  book;  par- 
ticularly beautiful  is  the  frontispiece 
illustrating  Mme.  Pavlova  in  a  conven- 
tional ballet  pose. 

The  theatrical  ballet  is  a  compara- 
tively modem  institution,  though  nat- 
urally it  is  the  outcome  of  early  cus- 
toms and  ceremonials.  The  Ck>urt 
ballets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  which  arose  out  of 
the  medieval  mystery-plays,  pageants, 
and  masqiies,  may  be  considered  the 
Immediate  parents  of  the  modem  bal- 
let Tbe  earlier  form  was  the  opera 
ballet;  sK«diiaI]y  shiging  was  omitted, 
and  tlie  wearing  of  masks  abandoned. 
The  Ubbtj  and  cumbrous  robes  were 
neit  dlecerded,  thw  permitting  free- 


dom  and  opportunity   for  elaborating 
movements  and  steps. 

EiUgland  has  never  produced  a  great 
school  of  dancing,  and  has  thus  al- 
ways been  largely  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  dancers  from  abroad.  One 
result,  therefore,  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  the  Napoleonic  wars  was  to 
cut  off  the  supply  of  dancers.  How- 
ever, in  1821  a  determined  effort  was 
made  to  secure  some  of  the  leadin^r 
stars  of  the  Parisian  ballet — by  no 
means  an  easy  task,  as  they  had  re- 
ceived their  training  in  the  State 
Academy,  and  so  were  unable  to  leave 
the  country  without  the  special  per- 
mission of  the  Government.  Negotia- 
tions were,  however,  successfully  car- 
ried through,  and  in  that  year  the 
darueur  Albert  and  the  danseute 
Noblet  were  engaged  at  salaries  of 
£1700  and  £1500  respectively.  Their 
reception  seems  to  have  been  enthusi- 
astic to  a  remarkable  degree.  Society 
could  think  of  nothing  but  their  danc- 
ing, and  the  reign  of  the  ballet  may 
be  considered  to  have  fairly  begun.  For 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  its  posi- 
tion was  unrivalled  and  supreme.  The 
advent  of  Mme.  Taglioni  raised  en- 
thusiasm to  its  utmost  limits.  In  the 
early  Victorian  era  the  ballet  meets  us 
at  every  turn.  The  surviving  reputa- 
tion of  Grisi,  EUsler,  and  Gerito  is  in 
itself  evidence  of  the  widespread  popu- 
larity of  the  ballet 

Taglioni  was  beyond  question  the 
most  f^unous  dancer  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  must  have  been  a  won- 
derful artist;  but  how  are  we  to  com- 
pare her  with  the  dancer  of  to-day? 
The  art  displayed  by  a  dancer,  like  the 
voice  of  a  great  singer,  becomes  quickly 
but  a  memory.  We  can  only  form  an 
opinion  of  relative  merits  by  trying  to 
weigh  the  enthusiasm  of  contempor- 
aries. We  have  indeed  no  very  clear 
idea  of  what  the  ballet  itself  was  like 
at  the  time;  but  it  ia  not  improbable 
— as   Mr.    Johnson    suggests    in  ''The 
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Russian  Ballet"— that  it  was  the  indi- 
yidual  art,  or  skill,  of  the  dancer  that 
attracted  the  spectator,  rather  than  the 
ballet  itself  in  which  she  appeared.  At 
all  events,  the  ballet  began  to  languish 
after  the  disappearance  of  Taglioni 
and  the  other  great  dancers  of  the 
time.  Of  those  mentioned  above,  none 
were  on  the  stage  much  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century.  In  the  absence  of 
any  dancer  of  genius,  the  tradition, 
though  carried  on  with  care,  became 
lifeless.  More  and  mOre  importance 
became  attached  to  mere  skill  and  dex- 
terity in  executing  difficult  steps.  The 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  painter — 
dancing  upon  the  tips  of  the  toes — 
brought  the  performance  perilously 
near  a  gymnastic  feat.  Although  this 
step  can  be  introduced  with  great  ef 
feet  occasionally  to  give  a  suggestion 
of  lightness,  it  becomes  quickly  weari- 
some to  the  spectator  when  made  the 
apparent  object  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance. 

The  final  blow  was  given  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  operas  of  Wagner  and 
Berlioz ;  and  with  the  arrival  of  Jenny 
Lind  singing  became  the  popular  craze 
in  place  of  dancing.  In  the  seventies 
the  ballet  was  driven  from  the  Opera 
House,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  va- 
riety theatres  that  were  then  coming 
into  existence.  Although  this  neces- 
sitated certain  changes,  the  production 
of  ballets  at  the  music-halls  undoubt- 
edly had  much  influence  in  attracting 
a  class  of  audience  which  would  not 
naturally  have  been  found  at  the  old 
variety  shows.  In  speaking  of  the 
English  ballet  in  recent  times,  full 
tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  production 
of  the  ballets  at  the  Alhambra  and  the 
Bmpire  such  as  "Orfeo"  and  "Don 
Juan,"  and  to  the  beautiful  dancing  of 
MdUe.  Adeline  Oen^e— to  whom  Bng- 
lish  stage-dancing  owes  much  of  its 
recently  reviving  popularity. 

In  the  meantime  certain  remarkable 
innovations  were  beginning  to  arouse 


fresh  interest  in  dancing.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  wide- 
spreading  movement  was  inaugurated 
by  Miss  Isadora  Duncan.  An  Ameri- 
can woman  of  remaiicable  personality 
and  of  wide  activity,  at  one  time  de- 
sirous of  initiating  reforms  in  costume, 
hygiene,  and  morals,  she  finally  came 
to  concentrate  her  interest  upon  the 
dance. 

"For  her  the  dance  is  not  merely  the 
art  which  permits  the  spirit  to  express 
itself  in  movement;  it  is  the  base  of 
a  whole  conception  of  life,  a  life  fiexi- 
ble,  harmonious,  naturaL  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  dance  she  found  her- 
self confronted  by  a  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand  was  the  limited  technique 
of  the  ballet;  on  the  other  the  un- 
natural contortions  of  the  eccentric 
schooL  To  return  to  the  unconscious 
gestures  of  the  people — that  is  to  say, 
the  crude,  stereotyped  gestures  of  the 
street — offered  no  way  of  escape.  She 
found  the  solution  in  a  return  to  the 
natural  gesture  of  human  life  as  rep- 
resented in  Greek  life.'" 

Miss  Duncan  undoubtedly  showed 
great  power  In  expressing  the  depth 
and  subtlety  of  spiritual  moods;  but 
upon  her  appearance  in  New  York  she 
had  to  meet  the  ridicule  that  usually 
greets  originality.  However,  upon 
coming  to  Europe  she  soon  gained 
recognition,  captivating  Berlin,  Paris, 
St  Petersburg,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
London.  Both  in  Germany  and  France 
the  educational  authorities  were  quick 
to  recognize  the  possibilities  of  her 
system  as  a  valuable  training  for  chil- 
dren. 

While  to  Miss  Duncan  must  be  given 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  classical  dance,  it  was  Miss 
Maud  Allan  who  succeeded  in  turning 
it  into  a  popular  enthusiasm.  It  Is 
not  intended  to  suggest  that  Miss 
Allan  is  a  copyist:  her  art  is  truly 
orlglnaL  It  seems  a  case  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  causing,  as  so  often  hap- 

'Modern  Dancing  and  Dancers,  p. 
106. 
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pens,  some  new  movement  to  start 
flimaltaneonslj  in  different  places. 
Miss  Allan  treated  the  classical  dance 
with  a  certain  freedom  and  originality 
and  with  a  personal  touch  that  gave 
it  a  delightful  charm.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1906  that  she  first  appeared 
in  EiUgland  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  and 
for  the  time  carried  London  off  its 
feet.  Bfias  Allan's  art  is,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  wonderfullj  complete;  and  in 
spite  of  manj  imitators  has  not  yet 
be«i  seriously  rivalled.  It  \a  based 
more  on  music  than  on  dancing  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  and  tries  to  express 
not  merelj  the  rhythm  of  music  but 
the  melody  and  emotional  content  Her 
interpretation  of  Mendelssohn's  Spring 
Song  was  ia  its  way  perfect,  and  has 
not  since  beat  Improved  upon  either 
by  herself  or  by  anyone  else. 

The  use  of  the  word  "natural"  in 
describing  this  kind  of  dancing  has 
tended  to  a  belief  that  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully undertaken  by  anyone  with 
good  looks  and  a  fine  figure.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  that  anyone — especially 
if  with  some  social  backing — need  only 
go  on  the  stage  with  bare  feet  and  a 
minimum  of  clothing  to  secure  instant 
success  as  a  dancer.  Indeed,  signs  are 
not  wanting  that  the  classical  dancer 
may,  for  this  reason,  follow  the  skirt 
dancer  into  obscurity.  The  idea  that 
anyone  can  ignore  the  restrictions  of 
technique,  and  be  a  great  dancer  by 
merely  following  the  momentary  in- 
spiration,  with  the  happy  spontaneity 
of  a  child,  is  no  doubt  seductive;  but 
it  is  fatal  to  dancing.  It  is  not  un- 
common Just  now  to  see  performers  on 
tbe  stage  who,  under  the  blessed  name 
of  Greek  art,  do  little  more  than  run 
and  romp  about;  young  creatures  in 
flimsy  classic  drapery,  picking  imag- 
inary roses  and  throwing  and  catching 
balls.  This  is  certainly  very  often 
pretty  and  attractive,  and  it  can  be 
made  use  of  as  a  quite  admirable  edu- 
cational exercise,  but  it  is  not  a  seri- 


ous art.  The  art  of  classical,  or,  as 
it  ia  often  termed,  "natural,"  dancing 
requires  a  long  and  arduous  training; 
steps,  movements,  gestures,  have  to  be 
elaborately  studied.  The  perfect  ease, 
which  looks  so  simple  and  natural, 
can  only  be  acquired  by  long  and  as- 
siduous practice.  There  is  here  a  nat- 
ural analogy  with  the  amateur  im- 
pressionist painter,  who,  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  the  rapid,  sketchy  treat- 
ment which  is  so  effective  and  looks 
so  easy,  is  the  result  of  prolonged 
study,  thinks  that  he  has  only  to  be 
sketchy,  slap-dash,  and  natural  to  be 
a  great  artist  Feeling  is  all-impor- 
tant, but  it  cannot  be  imparted  until 
the  language  of  the  medium  used  for 
its  expression  has  been  thoroughly 
mastered. 

Valuable  educational  developments 
have  arisen  out  of  this  revival  of 
classical  dancing,  and  various  schools 
have  been  started  to  teach  it  An- 
other interesting  outcome  has  recently 
been  seen  in  "Eurhythmies,"  of  which 
M.  Jacques  Dalcroze  has  recently  been 
giving  attractive  and  interesting  dem- 
onstrations. M.  Dalcroze,  a  music- 
master,  noticed  that  his  students  were 
able  to  sing  more  accurately  if  they 
were  allowed  to  beat  time  with  their 
own  hands;  there  seemed  to  be  an  in- 
timate relation  between  physical  ges- 
ture and  musical. consciousness.  This 
led  him  to  the  more  careful  study  of 
rhythm,  which  of  course  is  not  merely 
the  basis  of  music  but  of  all  art  and 
indeed  of  life.  By  a  series  of  physical 
movements  and  gestures  the  pupils  be- 
came, as  it  were,  endowed  with  a  con- 
sciousness full  of  rhythmic  melody,  and 
thus  able  to  express  music  as  translated 
through  their  own  emotions.  The  idea 
is  that  the  individuaUty  of  the  child 
is  developed,  and  he  is  thus  helped  to 
realize  himself.  Without  endorsing 
the  somewhat  extravagant  claims  made 
for  the  system,  we  can  see  that  it 
would  be  a  valuable  training  in  eon- 
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trol  and  development — a  training 
which  was,  by  the  way,  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  Greeks. 

To  Miss  Maud  Allan  must  also  be 
given  the  credit  of  once  more  demon- 
strating how  little  the  presence,  or  ab- 
sence, of  clothing  has  to  do  with  es- 
sential decency.  This  question  of 
clothing  is  very  much  a  matter  of  cus- 
tom and  convention.  A  bathing  dress 
is  indecent  in  a  ballroom,  a  ballgown 
in  the  streets.  Our  evening  dress  is 
horribly  indecent  to  an  Oriental,  whose 
literature  has  to  be  heavily  expurgated 
for  our  consumption.  When  Miss 
Maud  Allan  at  first  presented  an  art 
in  which  attention  was  frankly  called 
to  the  beauty  of  the  form  of  the  hu- 
man body,  as  well  as  its  movement, 
the  spectator  was  bewildered,  and  in- 
clined to  be  a  little  horrified,  but  as 
he  found  the  performance,  so  far  from 
being  the  fleshly,  sensual  thing  the 
puritan  considers  dancing,  was  really 
a  spiritual  and  poetical  performance,  he 
soon  ceased  to  be  even  surprised. 

If,  however,  to  any  one  person  can 
be  given  the  credit  of  reviving  inter- 
est in  the  higher  art  of  dancing  in 
this  country,  the  palm  must  unques- 
tionably be  given  to  Mme.  Pavlova, 
whose  dancing  at  the  Palace  Theatre 
has  been  a  revelation.  A  description 
of  her  art  is  an  almost  impossible 
achievement,  unnecessary  to  those  who 
have  seen  her,  useless  to  those  who 
have  not 

"Art  so  nearly  perfect  as  hers  [says 
Mr.  Johnson]  permits  of  no  analysis 
and  stultifies  all  effort  at  exposition. 
Pavlova's  sheer  grace  can  never  fail 
of  appreciation.  .  .  .  Her  superb 
mastery  of  technique,  if  nothing  else, 
must  command  admiration.  But  it  is 
her  distinction  that  she  delights  not 
merely  the  eye  but  the  intelligence ;  be- 
hind all  that  she  does  is  the  artist's 
instinct  of  selection  and  co-ordination.** 

The  Palace  Theatre  has  the  credit 
of  providing  the  scene  of  Mme.  Pav- 
lova's triumphs,  as  well  as  of  those  of 


Miss  Maud  Allan.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  and  one  of  good  augury,  that  so 
much  of  the  revived  interest  in  this 
class  of  dancing  has  shown  itself  in 
the  music-halls ;  for  this  means  that  it 
is  not  merely  an  artificially  fostered 
society  craze.  The  music-hall  is  in 
closer  touch  with  average  humanity 
and  real  life  than  the  theatre,  and  if 
a  thing  appears  there,  and  continues 
to  appear  there,  it  is  evidence  of  a 
real  popular  want,  and  of  a  genuine 
widespread  popular  taste. 

Mme.  Pavlova,  ably  seconded  by  M* 
Mordkin,  paved  the  way  for  the  Rus- 
sian ballet  Nevertheless  M.  Serge  de 
Diaghilev  deserves  great  credit,  not 
only  for  his  prescience  in  seeing  that 
the  psychological  moment  had  come,  but 
for  his  ability  in  carrying  through  the 
formidable  undertaking  of  conveying  to 
London  a  complete  Russian  ballet 
drawn  from  the  Imperial  Ballet  Ck>rps 
of  St  Petersburg. 

The  ballet  in  Russia  had  escaped  the 
rather  evil  fortunes  which  had  be- 
fallen it  elsewhere.  In  that  country 
it  has  always  been  fostered  by  the 
State,  not  merely  as  an  exhibition  of 
dancing  alone,  but  equally  for  the 
music  and  the  decorative  treatment 
Consequently  the  ballet  in  Russia  has 
never  been  to  the  same  extent  an  op- 
portunity for  individual  star  per- 
formers, but  rather  a  complete  whole 
with  a  definite  unity  of  purpose,  to 
which  the  energies  and  abilities  of  all 
are  duly  subordinated.  Thus  when  it 
appeared  in  full  form  at  the  Ck>vent 
Garden  Opera  House  in  the  summer  of 
1911,  there  was  all  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty to  add  to  its  other  attractions. 
The  rapidity  and  completeness  of  its 
success  are  evidence  of  the  widespread 
interest  that  had  already  been  aroused 
in  dancing. 

M.  Diaghilev  was  fortunate  in  secure 
ing  the  services  of  two  remarkable 
men,  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  suc- 
cess must  be  attributed  to  the  incom- 
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IMrable  dancing  of  M.  Nijinski  and  to 
the  originality  and  power  of  design  of 
M.  Ii6on  Bakst  M.  Nijinski  is  much 
more  than  a  dancer ;  an  artist  of  great 
genius  and  originality,  he  has  broken 
away  from  convention  and  tradition, 
and  in  the  later  ballets  designed  and 
invented  by  himself  with  the  assist- 
ance of  M.  L6on  Bakst  he  has  pro- 
duced a  new  and  challenging  form  of 
the  art. 

M.  Nijinski  was  bom  in  Warsaw, 
and  is  now  about  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  Both  his  parents  were  closely 
connected  with  the  ballet,  his  mother 
being  a  dancer.  At  the  age  of  nine 
he  showed  such  promise  that  he  was 
enlisted  as  a  scholar  in  the  College  of 
the  Imperial  Ballet  at  St  Petersburg. 
The  training  is  long,  severe,  and  thor- 
ough, and  he  there  gained  that  com- 
plete mastery  of  technical  skill  which 
places  him — ^judged  by  mere  ability — 
in  the  very  forefront  of  the  Russian 
dancers.  But  there  is  in  his  dancing, 
as  Mr.  Whitworth,  in  his  study  "The 
Art  of  Nijinski,"  suggests : 
^^mething  altogether  unique — an  ex- 
otic quality  which  cannot  be  measured 
or  referred  to  any  standard  of  purely 
technical  excellence.  .  .  .  Another  fu- 
sion of  qualities  most  noticeable  in  the 
art  of  Nijinski,  and  most  rare,  is  that 
fusion  of  utter  freedom  of  movement 
with  unfailing  sense  of  decorative  ef- 
fect. Freed<nn  of  movement  can  be 
obtained,  no  doubt,  by  practice.  And 
a  good  'producer'  may  contrive  that  the 
main  attitudes  of  a  dance  shall  be  cor- 
rect in  themselves  and  sufficiently 
beautiful  But  with  Nijinski,  pose,  at- 
titude, seem  to  be  an  instinct  rather 
than  a  lesson  learnt,  and  even  in  the 
wildest  orgle  of  motion  his  feeling  for 
outline  never  tails.  At  any  given  mo- 
ment his  silhouette,  could  one  descry 
it,  would  be  found,  I  believe,  to  form  a 
lovely  pattern." 

Tbte  earlier  ballets,  such  as  "Le  Lac 
des  CygoeaT  arranged  by  Petipa,  **Le 
PSTillon  d'Armide,"  and  *'Le8  Syl- 
pliides^  by  JTMne,  gave  H.   Nijinaki 


full  opportunity  for  displaying  his- 
powers  in  academic  dancing,  the  result 
being  very  beautiful. 

The  next  stage  represents  a  series- 
whicU  are  in  a  sense  character  studies- 
of  mood  or  feeling,  such  as 
"Petrouchka,"  "Cl^pfttre,"  "Schehera- 
zade," which  enabled  him  to  show  hi& 
great  powers  of  acting  as  well  as  danc- 
ing. It  was  "Le  Dieu  Bleu"  with  its 
poses  and  gestures  drawn  from  Hindoo- 
art,  as  Mr.  Johnson  points  out,  that 
marked  the  transition  to  the  later  de- 
velopment. This  became  still  more- 
marked  in  "L'Apr6s-midi  d'un  Faune," 
where  natural  grace  of  movement  is 
replaced  by  an  almost  exasperatingly 
artificial  form  of  gesture  and  pose. 

The  following  description  of  this 
play  by  Mr.  Johnson  gives  a  good  im- 
pression of  the  effect: 

"When  the  curtain  rises  the  faun  is 
discovered  recumbent  upon  the  top  of 
a  low  eminence.  The  latter  merely 
projects  sufficiently  in  front  of  the 
back-cloth  to  form  a  ledge,  and  does 
not  detract  from  the  flatness  of  the 
scene.  One  sees  the  creature  sharply 
in  profile,  with  head  thrown  back, 
playing  idly  on  a  long  pipe.  A  bunch 
of  grapes  lies  beside  him,  and  between 
this  and  his  woodland  music  he  divides 
his  attention.  When  he  turns  from  one 
to  the  other  his  movements  are  quickly 
executed,  so  that  a  sharp  profile  is  al- 
most continuously  presented  to  the 
spectator. 

While  the  faun  is  thus  engaged  there 
appear  upon  the  scene  below  him  three 
nymphs,  advancing  slowly  with  side- 
ways gait,  knees  slightly  bent,  heads 
turned  in  profile,  open  palms  upraised 
to  shoulders.  To  them  enters  a  fourth 
running  swiftly,  but  in  the  same  side- 
long manner,  and  preserving  the  same 
stilted  attitude  as  she  moves.  Another 
party  of  three  is  added,  and  the  whole 
group  of  seven  stand  rigidly  posed  be- 
low, and  a  short  distance  from,  the 
faun's  elevated  retreat.  They  are 
garbed  in  flowing  draperies,  with  hair 
dressed  close  and  tightly  bound  with 
fillets,  and  as  they  stand  stiflly,  angu- 
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larly  posed,  in  an  immobile  row,  they 
seem  like  figures  detached  from  an  an- 
tique bas-relief  and  propped  before  the 
footlights. 

The  pantomime,  if  snch  it  can  be 
-called,  between  the  nymphs  and  faun 
is  quite  impossible  to  describe.  Such 
gesture  as  is  sparingly  used  is  strictly 
conventionalized,  and  the  faces  of  the 
performers  remain  blankly  expression- 
less. Nothing  is  allowed  to  detract 
from  the  stiff  formality  of  their  as- 
pect For  all  that  the  pantomime  is 
curiously  expressive.  In  his  uncouth 
way,  prompted  by  impulses  only  dimly 
•comprehended,  the  faun  seeks  to  woo 
the  nymphs.  They  are  startled  and 
flee,  but  return  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  gone,  only  to  dart  off  again  in  sud- 
den alarm.  Curiosity  alternates  with 
shyness  and  fear.  Only  once  are  the 
•quaint,  indeed  laugtiable,  angu) 
ments  varied,  when  the  fai 
•quite  electrifying  effect,  maki 
gle  bound  into  the  air." 

The  ballet  had  a  great  pop 
cess,  but  largely  this  must  be 
to  curiosity  to  see  the  strange 
anoe,  and  to  the  wonderful  a 
which   living   dancers  were 
suggest  a  friese  or  bas-relief. 

In  "Les  Jeuz"  the  change 
carried  even  further,  and  it 
be  called  a  ballet  for  wan 
other  name.  There  is  no  regu 
ing,  except  for  a  few  leaps  a 
the  performance  really  consJ 
series  of  postures  and  a  quec 
kind  of  pantomime.  The  plo 
slight  The  curtain  rises  up< 
•den  with  formal  beds  into 
large  ball  drops.  A  momeni 
youth  and  two  girls  come  ii 
for  it,  but  quickly  forgetting 
Ject  they  start  a  juvenile 
Soon  all  three  are  rapidly  1 
their  surroundings,  when  a  se 
^dropping  in  frightens  them  av 
Whitworth  finds  more  in  it 
scene  of  charming  dalliance  b 
young  man  and  two  young  g 
is   fiirtation   in   the  abstract, 


sence  of  deli^tful  adolesoeaoe,  dotlied 
in  the  garments  of  to-day,  but  equally 
true  of  yesterday,  to-morrow,  and  the 
day  after."  However,  he  allows  that 
in  spite  of  its  exqulsiteness  there  is 
a  certain  experimental  fueling  about  it 
which  marks  it  still  as  the  work  of  a 
period  of  transiticm.  Bat  he  argues 
that  the  apparent  oddness  of  a  ballet 
like  *Xes  Jeux"  is  due  not  to  per- 
versity of  subject,  but  t«  the  employ- 
ment of  a  danoe-conventioa  with  which 
we  do  not  happen  to  have  been  famil- 
iar. It  is  perhaps  hardly  t«  be  won- 
dered at  if  its  reception  was  a  kind  of 
bewildered  amusement  It  was  at 
first  supposed  that  the  strange  angular 
and  rectilinear  movonents,  based  upon 
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hopeful;  expectation  Is  roused  to  a 
hi^  pitch.  But  the  concrete  results 
of  the  whole  movement  are  bewilder- 
ing, and  to  the  ordinary  spectator 
ugly  and  meaningless,  suggesting  in- 
deed a  return  to  the  primitive  art  of 
children  and  savages.  It  is  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  Mr.  Whitworth  de- 
scribes Nijinski  as  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Gauguin. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  \a  in  both 
cases  a  rebellion  against  convention  and 
a  desire  to  get  back  to  a  simple  expres- 
siveness. In  the  early  days  of  dancing 
there  was  bo  line  drawn  between  the 
dramatie  and  mimetic  side,  but  in  mod- 
em times  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
tendency  to  divorce  them  so  that  the 
pantomimists,  taking  over  all  that 
served  to  make  the  ballet  expressive, 
acted  but  could  not  dance;  while  the 
dancer  concentrated  all  his  or  her  at^ 
tention  upon  the  intricacy  and  ac- 
curate performance  of  steps,  caring 
little  for  the  meaning  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  dance.  It  ia  no  doubt 
against  this  mere  delight  in  form  and 
skill  for  its  own  sake  that  M.  Nijinski 
is  rebelling;  aiming  once  more  at  a 
fusion  between  the  pantomime  and  the 
dance,  to  restore  to  the  ballet  its  ex- 
pressiveneta;  abandoning  the  mere 
pleasure  of  rhythm,  form,  and  color. 

When  considering  this  deliberately 
adopted  later  phase  of  M.  Nijinski's 
art,  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  note 
how  his  perfect  beauty  of  movement 
has  been  replaced  by  curious  angular 
poses  and  archaic  gestures.  Just  as 
the  Post^Impressionist  painter  inten- 
tionally discards  his  skill  in  drawing 
and  pitiduces  pictures  with  distorted 
outline,  with  fkice  and  limbs  deliber- 
ately made  impossible,  in  order  to  at- 
tain a  result  which  may  be  expressive 
but  is  certainly  not  beautiful,  so  M. 
Nijinski  offers  us  a  performance  in 
which  the  graceful  movements  he  can 
command  so  well  are  replaced  by  these 
quaint    gestures;    and    we    miss    the 


beauty,  though  it  is  in  the  pursuit  of 
beauty  that  he  offers  it  to  us.  He  is 
genuinely  convinced,  as  he  has  himself 
told  us,  that  it  ia  the  way  to  a  more 
beautiful  art — "La  grftce,  la  charme,  le 
Joli  sont  ranges  tout  autour  du  point 
central  qu'est  le  beau.  G'est  pour  le 
beau  que  Je  travaillew'"  Just  so  with 
the  post-impressionists  there  is  a  re- 
volt against  the  surfeit  of  culture,  a 
weariness  of  the  accepted  ideals  of 
beauty,  and  an  intense  desire  to  put 
meaning  into  art,  whatever  It  may 
cost 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  IL  Ni- 
jinski is  falling  into  one  of  the  many 
pitfalls  that  have  already  received  the 
post-impressionist  artist  He  is  trying 
to  express  in  one  medium  things  that 
belong  to  another  branch  of  art  The 
sculptor  in  his  bas-reUefs,  the  deco- 
rator in  his  frieze,  can  c(mventionalize, 
can  omit,  exaggerate  here,  diminish 
there;  he  can  deal  with  his  material, 
he  has  to  represent  movement  by  a 
single  pose  suggestive  of  movement: 
above  all,  by  his  power  of  selection 
and  combination  he  can  idealize  the 
human  figure,  suggesting  a  beauty  be- 
yond that  of  any  actual  living  body. 
The  dancer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to 
take  the  human  form  as  it  is,  in  the 
round,  and  the  power  he  has  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  ever-changing  pose  and 
movement  is  his  medium  of  expression. 
In  trying  to  treat  the  body  as  the 
sculptor  treats  it  in  bas-relief,  the 
dancer  is  throwing  away  his  best 
weapon  to  challenge  c(»nparison  on 
ground  where  the  sculptor  is  supreme. 
The  result  is  unsatisfying  and  disturb- 
ing; at  the  best  it  suggests  a  cine- 
matograph worked  slowly  so  that  one 
pose — beautiful  as  that  pose  may  be — 
passes  with  a  Jump  into  another  posi- 
tion. Just  so  the  post-impressionist 
painter  tries  to  express  in  paint  and 
drawing  moods  or  feeling  that  only 
music  with  its  freedom  from  precise 

The  Art  of  NlJInskl,  p.  100. 
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expression  can  adequately  represent 
When  we  look  at  the  wholly  delight- 
ful creations  which  M.  Nijinski  has 
given  us  in  "Le  Camaval,"  "Le  Spectre 
de  la  Rose."  "Les  Sylphides."  "Le 
Pavilion  d'Armide/'  and  so  on,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  regret 
for  the  later  phases  we  have  Just  been 
discussing,  and  more  difficult  still  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  road  to  the 
finer  development  of  the  art  of  danc- 
ing. 

To  mention  dancing  at  the  moment 
without  a  reference  to  the  Tango  is 
impossible.  The  craze  with  which  we 
are  now  overwhelmed  is  very  much 
like  that  for  the  Polka,  which  carried 
all  before  it  in  the  early  forties  of  last 
century.  The  Time9  of  those  days 
wrote:  "Our  private  letters  state  poli- 
tics are  now  for  the  moment  super- 
seded in  public  regard  by  the  new  and 
all-absorbing  pursuit,  the  polka,  .  .  . 
which  embraces  in  its  qualities  the  in- 
timacy of  the  valse  with  the  vivacity 
of  the  Irish  Jig." 

The  Tango  has  had  a  somewhat 
mixed  reception;  its  impropriety  has 
been  freely  demonstrated  by  accounts 
of  its  lowly  origin  and  dreadful  asso- 
ciations. But  this  has  really  little  to 
do  with  it;  most  dances  have  started 
from  some  lowly  source  before  they 
reach  the  ballroom.  Whatever  the 
Tango  may  have  been  in  its  native 
haunts,  there  is  little  to  be  said  against 
it  as  it  is  now  taught  and  practised. 
The  teachers  of  dancing  have  seen  to 
the  elimination  of  all  taint  of  vulgar- 
ity, and  with  its  hundred  steps  re- 
duced to  a  manageable  dozen  it  is 
now  taking  its  place  as  an  interesting 
variety  in  the  society  dance.  Its 
source  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy. 
M.  Richepin  is  reported  to  have  traced 
it  to  the  earliest  times  and  connected 
it  with  the  Pyrrhicha  Saltatio.  An- 
other theory  derives  it  from  the  Chica, 
an  ancient  and  particularly  unpleasant 
South   American   dance   said   to  have 


come  from  the  negroes.  The  more  pop- 
ular and  likely  view  sees  in  the 
"Argentine"  Tango  a  variant  of  the  old 
Spanish  Tango  danced  by  the  cowboys 
of  Cuba  and  other  States  of  Latin 
America.*  Th^ce  it  was  brou^t  to 
Paris,  where  it  underwent  a  metamor- 
phosis and  emerged  purged  and  puri- 
fied, fit  for  the  usage  of  polite  society. 
What  is  of  more  interest  than  its  hieh 
tory  and  origin  is  its  astonishing  pop- 
ularity. A  large  part  of  this  may  fairly 
be  put  to  the  credit  of  Mme.  Pavlova, 
M.  Mordkin,  Miss  Duncan,  Bfiss  Allan, 
and  others  who  have  helped  so  greatly 
to  bring  about  the  present  renaissance 
of  dancing.  The  growing  interest  in 
watching  good  dancing  has  not  un- 
unnaturaily  produced  a  desire  for  per- 
formance. The  old  dances  were  losing 
their  charm,  they  were  not  particularly 
pleasing  to  the  onlooker,  and  all  life 
had  gone  out  of  the  ballroom.  Conse- 
quently something  new  was  hailed 
with  delight;  the  renewed  intareat 
provided  the  stimulus  to  undertake  the 
learning  of  the  new  steps;  ability  to 
perform  them  aroused  the  envy  of 
others,  and  quickly  the  craze  si^ead. 
The  writer  in  The  Times  referred  to 
above  makes  an  interesting  and  in- 
genious speculation  that  the  craie  for 
the  Tango  is  part  of  our  new  sense 
of  pageantry,  and  in  support  of  his 
theory  he  instances  the  renewed  vogoe 
of  fancy-dress  balls  and  their  tendency 
to  more  elaborate  omateness.  No  doubt 
this  is  but  one  more  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  the  tendency  to  break  away 
from  old  tradition,  to  find  some  new 
way  of  doing  things — better  if  possi- 
ble, original  at  all  costs — ^whether  in 
painting,  music,  dancing,  politics,  so- 
cial questions,  philosophy,  or  religion. 
In  this  stir  of  feeling  there  is  a  chance 
that  art  may  again  get  into  touch  with 
life  and  become  expressive  of  general 
moods  and  aspirations  instead  of  re- 
maining an  empty  effort  after  techni- 
•The  Times,  November  10,  1018. 
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cal  dexterity,  where  the  end  is  lost 
sight  of  in  a  glorification  of  the  means. 
This  new  kind  of  dandng  which  we 
have  been  discussing  is  at  once  an  in- 
<lication  of  and  a  stimulos  to  a  fresh 
means  in  at  least  one  of  the  arts.  Mr. 
Crawford  Flitch  expresses  in  an  ec- 
static chapter,  at  the  close  of  his  ad- 
mirable and  discriminating  snrrey  of 
modem  dancing,  his  enthusiastic  belief 
in  the  future  of  the  dance: 

'*When  the  choregrapher  of  genius 
arrives,  he  will  think  in  gestures,  as 
the  musician  thinks  in  sound  and  the 
painter  in  mass  and  color.  And  when 
he  has  realized  the  lavish  abundance 
of  his  material,  he  will  pour  into  it 
like  a  molten  flood  all  that  there  is  in 

Tbe  Bdlnbaigh   Beriew. 


the  brimming  life  of  our  day  to  fire, 
to  madden,  to  delight  and  to  rive  the 
heart 

"Then  it  will  be  the  time  of  the  other 
arts  to  look  wonderingly  upon  this  fig- 
ure of  the  Dance,  no  longer  straying 
timidly  into  their  company,  but  coming 
upon  divine  feet  with  an  assured  mien 
and  a  mature  grace,  and  each  will  bor- 
row something  from  her  untiring 
ecstasy." 

If  we  can  hardly  endorse  this  glow- 
ing forecast,  we  can  at  least  consider 
it  a  healthy  sign  that  the  public  should 
care,  and  care  enthusiastically,  for  so 
notable  an  innovation  upon  lines  that 
promise  valuable  and  interesting  devel- 
opments. 

Felim  Clay, 
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"Le  Syndicallste  est  le  vrai  Conserv- 
ateur;  il  a  aa  racine  dans  le  pass6  et 
tma  but  dans  r^temitfi." 

The  word  "Syndicalism"  has  been 
adopted  into  our  language  with  a  sig- 
nificance 80  fundamentally  revolution- 
ary and  anarchic  that  the  Bnglish 
reader  may  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
the  words  quoted  above,  with  their 
suggestion  of  a  conservative  Syndi- 
calism respectful  of  the  past,  were 
spoken  at  the  congress  of  the  most 
powerful  Syndicalist  organization  in 
France. 

Nevertheless,  such  is  the  case,  and 
they  were  used  in  all  seriousness  as 
the  sober  expression  of  an  obvious  fact 
and  not  as  one  of  those  audacious  par- 
adoxes, with  which  an  unscrupulous 
demagogue  may  seek  to  veil  from  his 
more  timid  followers  the  ruthless  pur- 
pose that  he  pursues. 

For  years  past,  experts  on  labor 
questions  have  written  of  Syndicalism 
as  though  it  were  exclusively  a  de- 
structive movement  They  announce 
that  Europe  is  being  swept  onward  to 
the  precipice  ot  iT^rolution,   and  that 


it  is  French  Syndicalism  that  has  let 
loose  the  avalanche.  For  them,  Syndl-. 
callsm  necessarily  implies  the  General 
Confederation  of  Jjabor  and  its  revo- 
lutionary doctrines,  the  essential  hos- 
tility of  capital  and  labor,  the  policy 
of  direct  action  that  is  »ahotage  and 
violence  as  opposed  to  legal  methods, 
and  the  eventual  collapse  of  society 
before  the  disintegrating  general 
strike.  In  fine,  they  identify  the  whole 
Syndicalist  movement  with  revolution- 
ary Syndicalism. 

Some  five  years  ago  this  misconcep- 
tion was  perhaps  excusable.  The  strike 
riots  of  Draveil,  Vigneux,  and  Ville- 
neuve  St.  Georges  had  only  Just  oc- 
curred. For  months  there  had  been  a 
strike  in  the  sand  quarries  of  the  dis- 
trict; a  petty  local  affair  it  appeared, 
until  one  day  the  General  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor  decided  to  convert  it  into 
a  demonstration  of  its  power,  and  sent 
down  from  Paris  hundreds  of  its  most 
violent  followers  to  aid  the  strikers. 

The  result  was  a  long  day*s  rioting. 

The  Cuirassiers  and  the  Dragoons 
sat  in  their  saddles  throughout  the  day 
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as  steady  as  statues  under  a  hall  of 
stones  and  brlcks»  to  say  nothing  of  a 
fusillade  of  revolver-bullets  which  were 
far  less  dangerous,  as  they  were  fired 
from  cheap  weapons  at  long  range. 

In  the  evening  the  situation  became 
really  serious.  The  handful  of  troops 
had  been  encircled  by  the  rioters  and 
under  the  weight  of  numbers  forced 
up  against  the  wall  of  the  railway- 
station. 

The  Cavalry  charged  again  and 
again,  but  they  could  make  no  Impres- 
sion on  the  dose-packed  mob,  and  the 
rioters  tore  the  men  from  their  horses. 
At  last  the  Infantry  were  ordered  to 
flre  into  the  crowd. 

A  single  volley  was  fired  and  the 
rioters  fled,  leaving  three  killed  and  a 
large  number  of  woimded  In  the 
streets. 

Just  after  this  occasion,  the  writer 
was  dining  in  Paris  with  a  Radical- 
Socialist  Senator;  among  the  guests 
were  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
French  Army  and  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  France. 

Conversation  naturally  turned  upon 
the  bloodshed  that  had  occurred  a  few 
days  before.  The  politician,  the  sol- 
dier, and  the  business  man,  each  of 
them  representative  of  his  class,  all 
agreed  that  within  three  years  the 
General  Confederation  of  Labor 
would  have  overthrown  the  Republic, 
and  that  after  a  period  of  anarchy, 
order  would  be  restored  by  a  military 
despotism. 

Five  years  have  passed;  the  Gen- 
eral Confederation  has  led  its  troops 
to  the  assault  of  society  in  a  series  of 
strikes,  attacking  whenever  it  could  the 
essential  organs  of  the  State,  such  as 
the  postal  and  railway  systems,  and 
all  that  has  happened  is  that  the  forces 
of  law  and  order  have  defeated  revo- 
lutionary Syndicalism,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Confederation  of  Labor— divided 
against  itself  and  openly  convicted  of 
corruption,  with  most  of  its  leaders  in 


prison  for  their  anti-milltarlst  propa- 
ganda — ^may  at  any  time  be  declared 
illegal  and  dissolved. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  attitude  of 
the  strikers  at  Villeneuve  8t  Georges 
had  been  Impressive. 

The  day  after  the  riots,  the  writer 
had  a  conversation  with  some  thirty 
or  forty  desperate  men,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  dismal  little  wineshop  that 
stands  alone  in  the  melancholy  fields 
that  lie  between  Draveil  and  Yigneuz. 
From  every  clump  of  trees  that  sur- 
rounded their  refuge  came  the  glint  of 
helmets  and  rifie-baroels,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  isolated  without 
any  possible  escape. 

They  were  full  of  suspicion,  and  a 
French  Journalist,  who  had  been  seen 
the  day  before  taking  photographs 
which  they  thought  might  be  used  as 
evidence  against  them,  barely  es- 
caped with  his  life  from  the  fists  of 
an  enormous  terrasaier.  They  had  no 
money  and  nothing  to  eat;  all  the 
noisy  agitators  from  Paris — at  least 
one  of  whom  was  proved  afterwards 
to  have  been  in  Government  pay — ^had 
deserted  them,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  for  them  but  to  sit  stiU  and  await 
arrest  Yet  their  spirit  was  not  broken, 
and  they  showed  with  a  touch  of  pride 
a  pathetic  collection  of  head-gear 
picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle,  blood- 
stained caps,  bowler  hats  squashed  by 
the  fiat  or  cut  open  by  the  edge  of 
the  cuirassiers'  sabres,  and  a  very  an- 
cient top-hat  with  a  bullet-hole  neatly 
drilled  through  it 

"We  fought  hard,  you  see,**  said  one 
of  the  men  with  a  touch  of  pride.  *'We 
collected  them,  and  tore  out  and  burnt 
their  linings  with  the  makers'  names 
so  that  they  might  not  give  a  clue  to 
the  police." 

They  still  believed  in  the  idea  that 
had  driven  them  to  a  frenzied  attack 
upon  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  and 
still  declared,  with  more  or  lees  confi- 
dence, that  that  very  night  the  general 
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strike  would  break  out  in  Paris,  the 
Republic  would  fall,  and  the  yic- 
tory  of  the  Grand  Soir  would  be 
theirs. 

It  was  perhaps  hardly  surprising 
that,  at  the  time,  we  did  not  realize 
how  few  these  enthusiasts  really  were 
and  how  soon  they  were  to  be  disillu- 
sioned by  the  penalties  that  were  their 
Invariable  lot,  while  the  organizers  of 
disorder  went  scot-free. 

Though  M.  Pataud  had  not  yet  been 
thrashed  with  a  contemptuous  umbrella 
on  the  open  boulevard  by  a  recalci- 
trant member  of  his  syndicate,  and 
still  had  power  to  plunge  us  all  into 
darkness,  we  should,  when  we  were 
prophesying  over  the  wine  and  cigars, 
have  r^nembered  the  French  peasant, 
his  longsuffering  conservatism,  his 
thrift,  industry,  and  common-sense, 
qualities  that  run  strong  and  deep  in 
the  nation,  while  the  vaporings  of 
demagogues  and  the  boastful  threats 
of  paid  agitators  are  no  more  than 
evanescent  froth  and  foam. 

Now  that  the  General  Confederation 
of  Labor  has  shown  itself  once  and 
for  all  a  fraud  and  a  f^ure,  and  rev- 
olutionary Syndicalism  is  found  to  be 
a  purely  artificial  phenomenon,  it  is 
easy  to  see  things  in  their  true  pro- 
portion and  to  realize  that  the  true 
Syndicalist  movement  was  to  be  sought 
not  In  the  towns  but  in  the  country, 
not  in  the  factory  but  in  the  fields — 
In  the  domain  of  agriculture,  the  vital 
industry  of  France. 

Eiven  in  point  of  numbers,  the  Syn- 
dicalist movement  in  agriculture  is  fftr 
more  powerful  than  elsewhere. 

The  General  Ck>nfederation  of  Labor 
at  its  zenith  never  claimed  more  than 
800,000  adherents,  while  to-day  the  Ag- 
ricultural Syndicates  unite  nearly  a 
million  agriculturists. 

To  comprehend  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  true  Syndicalism 
and  its  spurious  imitation,  revolution- 
ary Syndicalism,  It  is  well  to  realize 
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the  part  played  by  agriculture  in  the 
national  life  of  France. 

The  writer  travelled  down  to  Nice 
for  the  Congress  of  Agricultural  Syndi- 
cates, at  which  the  words  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  were  used, 
with  an  ofildal  of  the  C^itral  Union 
of  Syndicates,  who  is  a  native  of  Bor- 
deaux, and,  as  the  train  drew  out  of 
the  suburbs  of  Paris  into  the  great 
cultivated  plains  which  are  the  pride 
and  wealth  of  Franqe,  the  true  note  of 
agricultural  Syndicalism  was  struck. 
"VoiUt!''  said  my  Bordelais  friend 
with  a  sweep  of  the  hand,  "VoilH  Fag- 
riculture  de  la  France." 

The  tone  In  which  these  simple 
words  were  uttered  was  far  more  ex- 
pressive than  the  words  themselves.  A 
gesture,  which  included  all  behind  the 
distant  horizon  marked  by  neat  lines 
of  rigid  poplars,  all  the  comland  and 
pasture,  all  the  vineyards  and  olive- 
groves,  all  the  fields  and  gardens  with- 
in the  wide  frontiers  of  France,  ex- 
pressed that  traditional  worship  of  the 
soil,  that  sense  of  the  ever-recurring 
miracle  of  the  crops  and  seasons  and 
all  those  homely  notions  of  thrift  and 
daily  toil  in  the  fields,  which  the 
French  peasant  still  seems  to  feel  as 
keenly  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  transformed  these  simple  emotions 
into  rustic  deities. 

It  was  the  same  conception  of  the 
earth  as  the  source  of  all  fruitfulness 
and  prosperity  which  a  few  days  later, 
as  a  motor-car  carried  the  members  of 
the  Congress  through  the  white  bare 
hills  which  bar  the  approach  to  Gull- 
iaumes  (a  little  village  in  the  heart  of 
the  Alpes  Maritimes),  called  from  a 
veteran  agriculturist,  who  hailed  from 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Rhone,  a  poig- 
nant wail  of  "Ah!  cette  terre,  si  nue, 
si  blanche!" 

The  sight  of  uncultivated  land  was 
physical  pain  to  him:  he  pestered 
everyone  with  questions  to  know  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  replant  the  barren 
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hillsides  with  trees,  and  broke  into  a 
long,  confused  story  of  how  somewhere 
In  his  beloved  Beanjolais  a  naked  slope 
had  been  transformed  into  what  was 
almost  a  forest  When,  before  we 
reached  Goillaames,  he  observed  a  mel- 
ancholy plantation  of  undersized  pines 
struggling  desperately  for  life  on  an 
inhospitable  and  stony  crag,  and  he 
was  told  that  it  represented  a  State 
attempt  at  re-forestation,  the  worthy 
man's  gratification  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  swept  off  his  hat  with  all  the 
seriousness  of  a  soldier  saluting  a  for- 
lorn Yiijfpe, 

Such  \b  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
have  adopted  the  theories  of  Syndical- 
ism, and  who  regard  it  not  as  an  agent 
of  revolution  and  class  war,  but  as  an 
agent  of  social  peace. 

"The  Syndicalist  is  the  true  Con- 
servative with  his  root  in  the  past  and 
his  goal  in  eternity." 

The  men  who  at  the  Nice  Congress 
applauded  this  sentiment  to  the  echo 
were  worthy  representatives  of  the 
agriculture  of  France.  There  were 
delegates  from  nearly  every  province 
in  the  country — ^from  distant  Finis- 
terre,  from  the  Vosges,  the  Pyrenees, 
Lorraine,  and  the  Departments  of  the 
Centre;  while  local  representatives  of 
Provence  and  the  rich  Riviera  coast 
were  present  in  force.  Side  by  side 
were  sitting  a  Breton  vicomte,  the 
owner  of  large  estates  and  an  historic 
title,  a  young  artilleryman,  much  oc- 
cupied with  his  cumbrous  sabre,  who 
was  the  secretary  of  a  local  syndicate, 
a  wrinkled  Provencal  peasant  for 
whom  the  olive-tree  was  a  thing  to 
worship  and  die  for,  a  vivacious  wine- 
grower from  the  Hdrault,  whose  black 
imperial  wagged  with  indignation  if 
any  incautious  Northerner  reminded 
him  of  the  existence  of  those  Algerian 
wines  that  are  cheaper  than  the  wines 
of  the  Midi,  a  taciturn  potato-grower 
from  the  Vosges,  who  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  a  retired  general,  and, 


on  the  last  chair  of  the  row,  a  poridi 
priest  from  Lorraine,  who,  in  the  de* 
fence  of  his  syndicate,  had  conducted, 
without  legal  aid,  ninety-eight  lawsuits 
against  the  authorities  and  lost  only 
fourteen  of  them. 

No  branch  of  agriculture  was  un- 
represented, and  the  potato-grower  of 
the  Vosges  and  the  breeder  of  Brittany 
frankly  admitted  that  they  had  some- 
thing to  learn  from  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  olive-,  wine-,  and 
flower-growers  of  the  South.  No  daas 
distinction  existed.  Among  the  audi- 
ence were  to  be  seen  weather-beaten 
peasants  with  deep-lined  mahogany 
faces,  who,  clasping  a  huge  umbrella, 
listened  with  all  their  ears  to  the  doc- 
trines of  agricultural  Syndicalism, 
farm-laborers,  small-holders,  farmers 
of  every  class,  and  great  landlords, 
bearing  historic  names,  who  have  not 
hesitated  to  set  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  movement  which  is  based  on  the 
common  association  of  all  interested  in 
the  tilling  of  the  soiL 

This  national  movement  which  has 
succeeded  in  combining,  without  dis- 
tinction of  class  or  politics  or  wealth, 
those  for  whom  agriculture  is  not  an 
abstraction  to  be  discussed  or  writt^i 
about,  but  a  vital  part  of  their  daily 
lives,  began  by  setting  before  itself  a 
humble  practical  purpose. 

When,  in  1882,  the  law  conferred  the 
privilege  of  association,  so  Jealously 
guarded  by  the  legislators  of  the  Rev- 
olution, upon  professional  syndicates, 
an  amendment,  carried  without  discus- 
sion at  the  last  moment  of  the  debate 
in  the  Upper  House,  extended  this  priv- 
ilege to  the  syndicates  of  agricultur- 
ists, and  the  French  agriculturists 
were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  advantage. 

It  is  to  the  law  of  1884  that  revolu- 
tionary Syndicalism  also  owes  its 
origin ;  but  whilst  its  founders  started 
from  certain  arbitrary  notions,  such  as 
the  inherent  hostility   of  capital  and 
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labor,  and  set  to  work  to  make  facts 
fit  tbeir  theories,  the  Agricultural  Syn- 
dicates took  facts  as  they  found  them 
and  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the 
defence  of  the  peasant  and  the  im- 
provement of  his  moral  and  material 
condition. 

Naturally  enough,  the  material  side 
of  the  Syndicalist  movement  took  the 
form  of  co-operation. 

Ck>-operative  societies  for  fire  and 
cattle  insurance,  for  the  supply  of 
chemical  manure  and  the  latest  agri- 
cultural machines  and  generally  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  special  needs 
of  the  agriculturist,  were  formed  by 
the  local  syndicates. 

The  movement  was  supported  by  the 
^Soci6t6  des  Agriculteurs,"  the  associ- 
ation of  the  great  French  landowners, 
and  it  was  thanks  to  its  influence  that 
no  class  distinction  was  recognized, 
and  that  laborer,  peasant-farmer, 
'indtayer,"  and  landlord  were  all  ad- 
mitted to  the  syndicates,  and  thanks 
to  its  initiative  that  all  the  efforts  of 
the  local  bodies  were  centralized  in  the 
Central  Union  of  Agricultural  Syndi- 
cates, which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Paris. 

A  complete  organization  grew  up. 

In  the  commune,  the  small  local  syn- 
dicate founded  the  special  co-operative 
societies  needed  in  that  particular 
place.  These  syndicates  were  grouped 
in  district  unions,  which  kept  the  syn- 
dicates in  touch  with  one*  another  and 
strengthened  their  co-operative  action, 
in  particular  by  re-insuring  the  risks 
accepted  by  their  insurance  co-opera- 
tive 80cietie& 

Finally,  the  whole  of  this  organiza- 
tion was  guided  and  directed  by  the 
Central  Union. 

The  success  of  the  movement  soon 
led  its  chief  expon^ts  to  deduce  cer- 
tain general  ideas  from  the  facts  of 
their  ezpeiience,  atd  to  raise  on  the 
foundation  ot  the  work  accomplished 
a  solid  stmcture  ot  theories  and  ideals. 


Had  they  not  done  so,  they  would  not 
be  the  brilliant  enthusiastic  Frenchmen 
that  they  are.  The  Syndicalist  idea, 
which  was  at  first  concerned  with  par- 
ticular individuals  and  particular  lo- 
calities, grew  naturally  into  a  national 
movement,  and  to-day  the  Central 
Union  of  Agricultural  Syndicates  iden- 
tifies itself  with  the  agriculture  of 
France  and  extends  its  forethought  for 
professional  interests  to  the  interests 
of  its  country. 

During  the  Agadir  crisis,  its  lec- 
turers, after  speaking  on  the  usual 
technical  subjects,  perhaps  in  some  re- 
mote village,  would  be  questioned  by 
the  peasants  as  to  the  international  sit- 
uation, and  when,  in  reply,  they  spoke 
of  patriotism  and  the  honor  of  France 
that  must,  if  need  be,  be  defended  by 
force  of  arms,  their  audience  would 
rise  and  cheer  them  to  the  echo. 

Agricultural  Syndicalism  is  essen- 
tially a  patriotic  movement  and  is 
never  weary  of  reminding  the  individ- 
ual that  his  welfare  and  prosperity  de- 
pend on  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation. 

It  is  also  a  non-party  movement 

Bverything  that  has  to  do  with  poli- 
tics is  regarded  by  the  peasant  with 
the  deepest  suspicion,  and  his  confi- 
dence in  the  syndicate  would  be  rudely 
shaken  if  he  ever  found  that  it  had  a 
finger  in  the  political  pie. 

Complete  political  neutrality  is  the 
watchword  of  agricultural  Syndicalism. 
Its  adherents  may  be  Socialists  or 
Conservatives,  Radicals  or  Royalists, 
Clericals  or  Anticlerlcals,  provided 
that  they  are  professionally  Interested 
in  agriculture. 

In  the  village  syndicate,  the  political 
feeling  that  runs  so  high  between  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  chemist,  who  are 
almost  invariably  the  electoral  agents 
of  the  Government  candidate,  and  the 
parish  priest,  who  is  the  representative 
of  the  reactionary  parties,  disappears, 
and   the   political    opponents,    brought 
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into  contact,  learn  to  appreciate  one 
another's  good  qualities. 

The  country  cnr6  is  welcomed  in  the 
syndicate,  as  his  superior  education 
renders  him  an  invaluahle  secretary, 
but  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  use  the 
syndicate  for  political  or  religious  ob- 
jects   is    promptly    and    sternly    sup- 


The  Agricultural  Syndicates  have 
declared  merciless  hostility  against  all 
those  petty  intrigues  and  local  jeal- 
ousies which  inspire  the  politics  of  the 
parish  pump — "la  politique  du  docher." 
A  few  senators  and  deputies  play  a 
part  in  the  movement,  but  they  are 
only  admitted  in  their  quality  of  agri- 
culturists. Certain  politicians  would 
have  been  happy  to  obtain  the  support 
of  a  disciplined  organization  which 
might,  if  it  wished,  control  something 
Uke  a  million  votes,  but  their  advances 
have  been  politely  and  firmly  brushed 
aside. 

At  a  recent  congress,  a  politician 
who  began  to  glorify  the  work  accom- 
plished for  agriculture  by  the  Radical 
party  was  promptly  called  to  order 
and  reminded  that  the  Radical  party 
was  an  unknown  quantity  for  agricul- 
tural Syndicalism. 

As  for  the  Republic,  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  regard  it  with  benev- 
olent neutrality  so  long  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  their  labors,  but  they 
are  fully  aware  that  Syndicalism 
would  work  equally  satisfactorily  in  a 
kingdom  or  an  empire. 

The  royalist  Action  Francaise,  in- 
deed, has  adopted  a  large  number  of 
its  doctrines  of  co-operative  profes- 
sional action  which  arise  naturally  out 
of  the  medieval  guild  systeuL 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
political  indifference  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Syndicates  implies  that  they  are 
without  influence  on  Parliament 

On  the  contrary,  their  influence, 
both  in  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,   is,  in  matters  affecting 


agricultiure,  very  great,  and  steadily 
increasing,  though  unseen.  They  have 
already  laid  the  foundations  of  a  sys- 
tem of  professional  representation,  and 
they  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  consultation  of  the  Agricultural 
Syndicates  shall  be  made  obligatory 
before  any  bill  affecting  agriculture 
can  pass  into  law,  and  when  their  or- 
ganization shall  develop  into  an  oflicial 
system,  representing  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  nation.  They  regard 
professional  representation  as  the  only 
remedy  for  "la  crise  du  parlemen- 
tarisme,"  about  which  so  much  has 
been  written.  Their  leaders  have  sup- 
ported the  schemes  of  electoral  reform 
based  on  proportional  representation 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  do  some- 
thing to  purify  politics,  but  they  only 
regard  this  reform  as  a  preliminary  st^ 
in  the  right  direction.  They  hope  some 
day  to  replace  the  representation  of 
arbitrarily  defined  localities  by  the 
representation  of  professions  and 
trades,  each  duly  organized  with  its 
special  syndicates  and  groups  of  syn- 
dicates. 

An  elector  would  vote  as  a  banker 
or  as  a  farmer  or  as  a  journalist,  and 
not  as  a  citizen  of  some  electoral  di- 
vision, to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the 
professional  politician. 

The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Syn- 
dicalism and  Socialism  are  irreconcila- 
ble. The  Syndicalist  bases  his  whole 
system  on  the  encouragement  of  pri- 
vate initiative  and  leaves  the  widest 
autonomy  to  his  local  organizations. 
All  his  theories  oppose  the  Socialist 
idea  of  State  collectivism,  and  in  the 
matter  of  agriculture  he  has  already 
achieved  considerable  results  in  keep- 
ing State  intervention  within  due 
limits.  Independence,  self-respect,  and 
initiative  are  the  qualities  that  he  is 
endeavoring  to  cultivate  in  the  nation, 
and  he  considers  that  these  qualities 
are  the  first  to  disappear  as  soon  as 
the  idea  of  "L'Btat-Providenoe"  is  ac- 
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eepted.  Thanks  to  his  tf  orts,  the  col- 
lectivist  programme*  if  ever  it  comes 
into  the  domain  of  practical  politics, 
will  find  massed  against  it  in  a  power- 
ful organization,  all  the  forces  of  the 
peasants  in  France. 

A  natural  corollary  of  this  attitude 
in  so  highly  centralized  a  country  as 
France  is  a  steady  and  untiring  propa- 
ganda in  fkvor  of  decentralization. 

The  whole  administrative  system  of 
France  is  concentrated  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  has  as  his  direct  subordinates 
the  pr^fets,  who  are  his  agents  in  the 
eighty-six  departments;  they,  in  their 
turn,  have  as  their  subordinates  the 
80us-pr6fets,  in  charge  of  the  362  ar- 
rondissements,  and  the  last  link  in  the 
diain  consists  of  the  mayors  of  the 
36492  communes  of  France.  It  is  the 
perfection  of  this  machine,  which  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  the 
day,  that  causes  the  interference  of 
party  politics  in  every  little  local  ques- 
tion and,  reciprocally,  the  pernicious 
Influence  of  local  intrigues  and  jeal- 
ousies on  matters  of  national  impor- 
tance. To  these  abuses  agricultural 
Syndicalism  opposes  its  obstinate  and 
organized  resistance. 

Above  all  things  the  Agricultural 
Syndicates  are  what  would  in  English 
be  called  a  school  of  character. 

Their  oontribution  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  French  agriculture  by 
their  development  of  the  co-operative 
system  is  expressed  by  a  number  of 
statistics,  which  are  the  surest  dem- 
onstration of  their  vitality  and  ac- 
tivity. 

Only  the  future  can  show  if  they  are 
destined  to  found  that  abiding  city 
which  is  their  ideal— "the  State  organ- 
ized on  a  professional  basis. 

It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  see 
for  himself,  at  the  Nice  Ck>ngre8s  of 
Agricultural  Syndicates,  the  work  that 
they  had  already  accomplished  in  de- 
veloping the  intelligence,  unselflshnesH, 


and  national  feeling  of  the  peasant  by 
teaching  him  the  dignity  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  showing  him  that  he  was 
working  not  <Hily  for  himself,  but  for 
his  fellows  and  his  country. 

The  political  situation  provided  an 
excellent  test;  the  Three  Years'  Serv- 
ice Bill  had  not  been  voted,  and  per- 
haps those  who  have  never  been  called 
upon  to  pay  with  their  persons  what 
the  French  call  "I'impOt  du  sang"  do 
not  realize  how  vitally  such  a  matter 
affects  every  citizen  of  France,  and 
how  self-sacrificing  must  be  the  spirit 
of  a  democratic  country  which  is  dis- 
posed to  accept  cheerfully  so  heavy  an 
addition  to  its  burdens. 

The  subject  was  discussed  over  the 
coffee  and  liqueurs  in  a  little  caf6  at 
St.  Raphael,  where  some  forty  mem- 
bers of  the  congress  were  taking  re- 
freshment after  a  strenuous  visit  to 
the  local  co-operative  institutions. 

A  small-holder  from  the  Voeges,  a 
man  of  imposing  appearance  taciturn 
and  phlegmatic,  with  fierce  military 
moustaches,  who  had  come  a  two  days' 
journey  to  attend  the  congress,  started 
the  conversation.  ''What  do  you 
Southerners  think  of  the  Three  Years' 
Service  Bill?"  he  asked,  and  then,  as 
no  one  immediately  replied,  he  went 
on,  "We  in  the  Vosges  are  ready.  I 
have  two  sons  who  have  not  yet  done 
their  Service,  but  .  .  .  nous  sommes 
prets." 

A  Southerner  accepted  the  challenge. 
Small,  vivacious,  and  talkative,  with  a 
little  imperial  that  accentuated  his 
swarthy  complexion,  he  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  vineyard  in  the  H4rault 
and  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  vigneron 
of  the  Midi,  in  every  way  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  man  of  the  eastern 
frontier  who  had  been  the  first  to 
speak.  With  a  wave  of  the  hand  he 
dismissed  the  Three  Years'  Service 
Bill  as  if  it  were  of  no  more  impor- 
tance than  that  Algerian  wine  which 
the  vigneron  of  the  Midi  hates  so  cor- 
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dially  because  it  competes  with  his 
own. 

"Never  fear,"  he  said  airily;  'iliat 
will  be  all  right  We  of  the  Midi  are 
supposed  to  be  wildly  excitable 
and  terrible  revolutionaries.  I  admit 
we  have  occasionally  forgotten  law 
and  order  when  we  found  that  we 
were  being  ruined  by  these  abominable 
Algerian  wines  and  those  fraudulent 
concoctions  they  make  in  Paris.  But 
at  bottom  we  are  sound  enough  and 
very  patriotic  You  will  find  no  shirk- 
ers in  the  Hdrault  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  the  military  preparations  of 
Qermany.  Our  young  men  will  serve 
their  three  years  without  a  word  of 
complaint,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  they  will  not  be  all  the  better  for 
it" 

"Ay,"  said  the  man  from  the  Vosges 
in  his  laconic  way,  "better  serve  for 
three  years  and  wear  the  French  k^pi, 
than  serve  for  two  years  and  wear  the 
spiked  helmet  of  Germany." 

"True,"  said  a  delegate  from  Nancy, 
"we  of  the  eastern  frontier  learnt  our 
lesson  in  1870,  and  we  have  not  for- 
gotten." 

At  the  side  of  the  vigneron  of 
H^rault  was  sitting  the  president  of 
one  of  the  wine-growers'  syndicates 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
advanced  and  revolutionary  of  all 
those  represented  at  the  congress.  He 
had  created  a  sensation  in  Paris,  a 
little  time  before,  by  declaring  that 
the  Midi  would  rise  as  one  man  and 
fight  to  the  death  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  rest  of  France,  if  the 
least-favored  nation  treatment  were 
not  imposed  on  Algerian  wines,  and  if 
such  stringent  regulations  were  not  de- 
vised for  Morocco  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  grow  wine 
there  at  alL  As  far  as  wine  was  con- 
cerned he  was  an  uncompromising  rev- 
olutionary, but  when  it  came  to  the 
national  question  of  three  years'  serv- 
ice he  said  not  a  word  in  objection  to 


the  patriotic  sentiments  of  his  friend 
from  the  H4rault,  and  merely  con- 
firmed them  with  vigorous  nods  that 
set  his  long  beard  fioating  in  the  air. 

A  Nice  representative,  who  was  sit- 
ting opposite,  broke  into  the  conversa- 
tion. He  had  not  yet  done  his  mili- 
tary service  and  was  not  best  pleased 
at  the  idea  of  serving  an  extra  year. 

"It  is  not  amusing,"  he  remarked, 
"to  spend  three  years  in  barracks,  but 
all  the  same,  since  we  must  »oii# 
marcheransr 

An  eager  youth,  who  was  next  to 
him,  declared  himself  absolutely  de- 
lighted. 

"I  have  always  been  mad  about  the 
army,"  he  said,  "and  I  should  have 
volunteered  for  three  years'  senioe 
last  year,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my 
mother,  who  is  a  widow.  No  one  can 
become  a  thorough  soldier  in  less  than 
three  years,  and  if  one  has  not  learnt 
to  be  a  thorough  soldier  one  never  gets 
the  right  outlook  on  life  in  the  rest 
of  one's  existence." 

The  writer  then  turned  to  a  vigneron 
from  the  Marseilles  district  on  hi» 
right,  who  had  remained  silent 
throughout  the  discussion,  and  asked 
him  his  opinion.  He  was  a  magnificoit 
specimen  of  the  Southern  peasant — his 
deep-Jned  face  burnt  mahogany-color 
with  the  sun  that  ripened  his  grapes 
and  olives,  his  hair  snow-white  as  be- 
fitted his  seventy  years,  and  his  dark 
eyes  peering  keenly  from  beneath  eye- 
brows that  were  nearly  as  bushy  as 
his  moustache. 

With  true  peasant's  caution,  he 
thought  the  question  over  carefully,  al- 
most as  carefully  as  he  had  considered 
which  he  should  choose  of  the  half- 
dozen  wines  that  were  offered  hini» 
weighing  thoughtfully  what  possible 
interest  a  foreigner  could  have  in  ask- 
ing such  a  question,  and  making  up  his 
mind  as  to  whether  that  interest 
might  be  contrary  to  his  own.  When 
this  important   mental   operation   had 
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been  accompliBhed,  he  remarked,  **Tliree 
years'  service— -they  don't  like  it" 

After  a  pause,  he  added,  "At  least, 
if  they  don't  mind  now,  they  won't 
like  it  later." 

After  this  oracular  utterance,  he  took 
a  deep  draught  of  wine  and  shook  his 
head  oyer  it  sadly,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
caricature  of  the  nectar  that  his  own 
Tineyard  produced.  Then  he  retired 
into  the  impenetrable  silence  which  he 
had  maintained  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  congress.  From  first  to  last  it 
was  only  the  twinkle  of  his  shrewd 
eyes,  or  a  smile  that  twisted  all  his 
wrinkles  into  new  and  complicated  pat- 
terns,  which  showed  that  he  was  tak- 
ing an  intense  interest  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  non-committal  reply  of  the  Har* 
seilles  vigneron  was  caught  up  by  a  rich 
landowner  from  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  a 
man  of  seventy,  who  for  thirty  years 
had  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
Syndicalism  and  had  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  grumbling  at  himself  and 
his  countrymen. 

''Just  at  present,"  he  grunted,  '*they 
are  charmed  with  the  idea  of  a  third 
year  in  barracks,  but  we  shall  see. 
.  .  .  The  young  men  of  to-day  are 
worth  nothing;  they  change  their 
minds   before   they   have   made   them 

''Come,  li.  L.,"  said  a  delegate  from 
the  Rhone  valley,  "you  know  that  you 
are  always  complaining  that  nothing 
can  make  the  peasant  change  his  mind 
when  once  it  is  made  up.  Besides,  if 
you  had  not  believed  in  the  young 
meB  of  your  part  of  the  world  you 
would  never  have  given  up  your  life 
to  your  syndicate  as  you  have  done." 

"That  only  proves,"  was  the  reply, 
"that  I  am  a  stupid  old  fool,  and  I 
very  much  doubt  if  the  new  generation 
is  any  wiser  than  I  am." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tone  in 
which  IC  L*.  grumbled  was  in  itself  an 
admission  tbat  the  young  men  of  the 


Pyrenees  were  ready  to  accept  the  sac- 
rifice that  France  demanded. 

After  luncheon,  the  discussion  con- 
tinued in  one  of  the  large  motor-cars 
that  were  conveying  us  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  co-operative  dairy,  buried  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountains. 

"What,"  asked  a  Bordelais  of  a 
Breton,  who  was  sitting  beside  him, 
"do  the  people  of  your  part  of  the 
world  in  Finisterre  think  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's proposals?" 

"There  will  be  no  opposition  at  all 
in  Brittany,"  was  the  reply;  "our 
people  say,  of  course,  that  they  would 
prefer  to  serve  for  two  years,  but  that, 
since  it  is  necessary,  they  are  quite 
ready  to  give  an  additional  year  of 
their  lives  to  France.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  very  little  self-sacrifice 
in  it  at  alL  Bvery  Breton  admits  that 
'on  est  tr^s  bien  au  regiment,'  and  the 
elder  men  would  simply  laugh  if  their 
sons  complained.  'Ben!'  they  would 
say,  lis  feront  comme  nous.'  My 
deputy" — ^he  mentioned  the  name  of  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  one 
of  the  most  respected  politicians  in 
France — "asked  me  the  other  day 
whether  the  vigorous  campaign  he  has 
been  carrying  on  in  fkvor  of  the  Army 
Bill  will  have  done  him  any  harm  in 
the  constituency.  I  told  him  at  once 
that  it  would  have  quite  the  contrary 
effect.  The  only  opposition  will  come 
from  the  departments  of  the  South- 
west, that  are  rotten  with  politics  and 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  German 
invasion." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  Bordelais  in- 
dignantly, "you  are  quite  mistaken.  I 
think  you  must  forget  that  I  come 
from  Bordeaux.  We,  Girondins,  are 
all  of  us  patriots,  and  at  heart  we  have 
always  been  Moderates.  Bordeaux, 
through  its  municipal  council,  was  the 
first  town  to  declare  in  favor  of  three 
years'  service." 

"I  apologize,"  said  the  Breton* 
smiling;    "we  are  all  inclined  to  im- 
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aglne  that  it  is  only  the  departments 
about  which  we  know  nothing  that  are 
opposed  to  the  Army  BiU." 

At  this  point,  a  great  landowner  of 
the  Central  Departments  interposed. 
"In  my  district,"  he  said,  "the  peasants 
are  ready  to  serve  for  three  years,  be- 
cause they  are  convinced  that  it  is  the 
only  way  of  preventing  war  with  Ger- 
many. They  would  do  anything  to 
prevent  I^nce  being  involved  in  an- 
other war.  The  peasants  are  not  en- 
thusiastic at  the  prospect  of  three 
years'  service,  but  they  will  do  their 
duty  cheerfully.  ...  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  some  people  are  complain- 
ing that  a  wave  of  patriotism  has  not 
swept  over  the  country  at  the  idea  of 
an  extra  year's  military  service.  If 
you  remember,  we  were  patriotic 
enough  when  we  were  with  the  colors, 
but  we  used  to  count  the  6&ja  till  we 
should  be  free  of  the  regiment,  and 
we  certainly  should  not  have  been  en- 
thusiastic at  the  notion  of  a  third  year 
in  barracks.  It  is  not  as  though 
everyone  was  worked  up  to  a  white- 
hot  pitch  of  patriotism  by  some  great 
national  peril." 

"Surely."    said    the    Bordelais,    "the 
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present  attitude  of  France  is  infinitely 
better.  There  is  no  talk  of  revanche, 
and  we  shall  not  make  the  mistake  a 
second  time  of  bragging  that  we  intend 
to  march  into  Berlin.  France  is  de- 
termined to  defend  herself  if  she  is 
attacked  and  to  make,  quite  cheer- 
fully, every  sacrifice  that  may  be  nec- 
essary, though,  naturally,  we  should 
prefer  not  to  make  sacrifices.  ~  This  is 
a  state  of  mind  that  will  last  Wild 
enthusiasm  would  soon  pass  away." 

As  M.  Delalande,  the  President  of 
the  Central  Union  of  Agricultural  Syn- 
dicates, said,  in  his  speech  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  congress:  "In  every  agri- 
culturist slumbers  a  soldier  and,  when 
necessity  compels  him  to  exchange  the 
ploughshare  for  the  sword,  a  good  sol- 
dier, since  he  fights  to  defend  the  soil 
that  he  loves  so  welL" 

It  is  this  spirit  that  the  true  Syndi- 
calism encourages  and  develops,  and 
it  is  as  a  school  of  character,  patriot- 
ism, and  self-sacrifice,  and  not  only 
for  the  material  advantages  which  it 
has  conferred  on  French  agriculture, 
that  it  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation. 

H,  Warner  AUen, 


OUR    ALTY. 

By  M.  E.  Fbancis   (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell). 


CHAPTER  I. 

Peter  Orreirs  room  opened  into  the 
kitchen,  and  from  the  bed  on  which 
he  had  lain  so  many  weary  weeks,  and 
from  which,  as  he  was  resignedly 
aware,  he  was  destined  never  to  rise 
again,  he  could  see  a  comer  of  the 
range  which  his  wife  ever  kept  so 
brightly  polished,  and  even  the  Jutting- 
out  shelf  of  the  dresser  beyond. 

By  an  ingenious  arrangement  con- 
trived by  his  grand-daughter  Alty,  he 
could  see  more — could  indeed,  after  a 


fashion,  take  part  in  the  family  lif^ 
in  the  adjoining  chamber;  for  the 
cracked  looking-glass,  which  had  for 
so  many  years  reflected  his  own  homely 
face  when  he  shaved  on  Saturday  even- 
ings or  donned  his  voluminous  black 
stock  on  Sundays,  was  now  propped 
on  a  chair  at  such  a  cunning  angle 
that,  from  the  pillows  where  he  lay 
enthroned,  he  could  mark  the  goings 
and  comings  of  his  wife,  and  of  the 
said  Alty.  When  the  outer  door  was 
open  he  could  even  obtain  glimpses  of 
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the  fowl  in  the  yard,  and  of  the  chil- 
dren wending  their  way  to  and  from 
flchooL 

On  one  particularly  hot  Angost  af- 
ternoon Peter,  gassing  at  this  glass  with 
something  of  the  solemnly  observant 
«tare  of  a  very  young  baby,  noted  that 
his  wife,  after  dofDng  the  "soft  bon- 
net" which  she  had  worn  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment, hands  on  hips,  absorbed  in  ap- 
parently anxious  meditation.  She  was 
a  tall,  spare  old  woman  with  a  pale, 
strong-featured  face  curiously  devoid 
of  lines  except  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  eyes:  these  eyes  were  of  a  very 
bright  blue,  and  glanced  keenly  forth 
from  under  rather  bushy  brows. 

As  Peter  stared,  he  observed  that 
his  wife's  gaze  directed  itself  absently, 
first  towards  his  own  door,  then  up- 
wards at  the  ceiling,  where,  as  he 
knew,  the  big  ham  was  dangling  from 
its  hook — ^though  both  were  beyond  his 
range  of  vision — and  then  back  again. 
Presently,  mounting  on  a  chair  she  took 
down  the  ham,  and  examined  it  criti- 
cally, pursing  her  lips  the  while;  un- 
fastening the  string  at  the  shank  end 
she  investigated  still  more  closely, 
bringing  a  finger  and  thumb  to  assist 
the  research,  and  finally  sniffing  at  it 

'"Missus,"  cried  Peter  at  this  Junc- 
ture :  there  was  an  anxious  note  in  his 
voice. 

Mrs.  Orrell  hastily  fastened  up  the 
ham  and  replaced  it  on  its  hook;  then, 
descending  from  the  chair,  she  ad- 
vanced to  the  door  of  her  husband's 


••Was  thou  callin'r 

**Aye,"  said  Peter.  "Will  it  keep, 
thinks  thou?'* 

••What?"  rejoined  Mrs.  Orrell  in  a 
tone  of  vexation,  a  faint  color  over- 
spreading her  face. 

••Why,  the  big  'am— the  'am  as  we'n 
bin  savin'  up  for  my  buryin'?' 

•miou'rt  not  dead  yet,"  she  rejoined 
sourly. 


**Ah,  an'  more's  the  pity,"  observed 
Peter.  *'  'Tis  a  wunnerful  thing  as  the 
A'mlghty  doesn't  tak'  me.  There's  alius 
sich  a  dale  lamed  us  about  makkin' 
ready — ^an'  when  a  mon  gets  him  ready 
an'  lays  fair  tired  o'  waitin',  he  isn't 
took." 

"Dear,  howd  thy  toongue,  f or  shame 
o'  thee!"  ejaculated  the  old  woman  in 
scandalized  tones.  "'Tisn't  for  thee 
to  choose,  nor  me  neither.  Thou'lt  goo 
when  thy  time  comes.  Thou'rt  maybe 
noan  so  ready  as  thou  thinks  for,  if 
thou  lays  there  grumblin'  i'stead  o'  re- 
signin'  thysel'." 

Harsh  though  the  words  might 
sound,  her  expression  was  sympathetic, 
even  tender,  as  she  smoothed  the  cov- 
erlet, having  first  tidily  replaced  be- 
neath the  sheet  the  gnarled  old  hand 
that  had  absently  crumpled  it. 

"I'm  noan  complainin',  thou  knows," 
observed  Peter.  "I'm  only  sayin'  'tis  a 
wunnerful  thing.  I'm  no  good  to  no- 
bry  layin'  here,  wantin'  sech  a  dale  o' 
doln'  for.  Thou'lt  not  be  drawln'  so 
mich  club  money  in  a  week  or  two — 
there's  a  big  drop  arter  eight  weeks, 
thou  knows — ^an'  weather's  awful  hot 
— I  doubt  that  'am  won't  keep.  I  took 
a  reg*lar  pride  in  gettin'  pig  ready, 
knowln'  it  'ud  be  the  last  I'd  ever  fat, 
an'  lookin'  forrard  to  the  neighbors 
slttin*  round  yon  gradely  'am — an' 
you're  welly  through  the  last  fiitch, 
aren't  yo'?  an'  I  doubt  the  'am  itsel' 
is  gettin'  a  bit  touched  at  the  shank 
end." 

Mrs.  Orrell's  face  was  a  study:  if 
truth  be  told  her  husband  had  put  her 
own  thoughts  into  words.  Since  he 
was  to  go — ^and  Doctor  had  said  plainly 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  hope  of  his 
recovery — and  since  he  himself  was 
weary  of  life,  it  did  seem  a  pity  that 
he  should  have  to  linger  there  till  per- 
haps the  means  would  be  lacking  to 
provide  him  with  the  few  comforts 
which  he  still  needed,  and  to  conduct 
his  obsequies  with  due  decency.     The 
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ham  would  not  keep  much  longer,  and 
that  was  a  fiict 

'There,  give  ower  pusslin'  thy  brains 
about  what  thou  can't  understand," 
she  rejoined  tartly.  ^  'Tlsn't  for  us  to 
be  namin'  our  wishes,  I  teU  thee.  I've 
knowed  what  It  was  to  wish  the 
A'mlghty  'ud  take  me— twice  1'  my  life 
I  have — ^yet  here  I  am,  wick  stUL" 

Screwing  his  head  a  little  round  on 
the  pllloWi  Peter  gazed  at  her  specu- 
latively. 

"Twice  I'  thy  life  thou  dld'st  wish 
thyseV  dead!"  he  said.  "An*  when 
were  that,  lass?" 

"Bh,  well,  first  time  were  when  our 
'Arry  wer'  brought  home  arter  waggon 
went  ower  him.  Eh,  dear,  on  this  very 
bed  they  laid  him — slch  a  gradely  lad, 
wl'  his  great  long  limbs  and  his 
shoulders — dost  thou  mind  they  big 
broad  shoulders?  They  did  reach  reet 
across  pUlerl  And  there  he  lay  a 
corpse  along  o'  the  foolish  trick  I'd 
sauced  him  for  ower  an'  ower  again, 
settln'  o'  the  shaft" 

*'Ylgh,  I  mind  that,"  put  In  the  hus- 
band. He  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
went  on  with  a  quiver  of  the  lip: 
•*Thou  didn't  ought  to  ha'  wished  thy- 
sei'  dead,  then — ^thou  should  ha' 
thought  o'  me.  Was  thou  for  leavln* 
me  to  lose  son  an'  wife  1'  the  same 
day?" 

"Nay,  'twas  but  for  a  little  time — ^I 
didn't  r'aley  wish  to  leave  thee,  an' 
theer  was  the  little  'un  to  bring  up. 
I  had  to  live  If  'twas  only  for  her 
sake,  wl'  that  silly  little  nesh  mother 
o'  hers  droppln'  off,  too,  when  she  met 
ha'  been  a  comfort  to  us." 

"So  she  met,"  agreed  Peter,  his 
voice  echoing  the  resentment  In  hers. 
"Eh,  she  was  but  a  nesh  little  snlcket 
at  best  o'  times — whatever  our  'Arry 
seen  in  her  I  never  could  think — a 
town  lass,  wl'  namby-pamby  town 
ways!  Well,  our  Alty  doesn't  fttvor 
her,  as  how  'tis." 
"Nay,  that  she  doesn't,"  agreed  the 


grandmother,  her  features  relaxing  In- 
to a  smile;  "there's  nowt  o'  the  town 
about  our  Alty — country  bred  she  Is, 
an'  champion.  A  gradely  wench  as 
Ivor  I  see." 

"A  grad^  wench,"  echoed  the  old 
man,  with  a  feeble  chuckle;  then  his 
face  clouded  over  again.  "And  when 
was  second  time  thou  did  wish  thyself 
r  thy  grave.  Missus?"  he  asked  timidly. 

"Eh,  I  reckon  I  shouldn't  ha'  named 
It  to  thee.  We  was  all  upset  enougbt 
an'  'twas  none  o'  thy  fkult,  though 
when  a  body  can't  read  they  should 
know  better  nor  to  set  hlssel'  up  ytV 
writln'  his  name." 

"So  I  did,"  groaned  Peter,  "an' 
'twas  very  Ill-done  o'  me,  I'll  agree. 
'Twas  the  only  thing  I  could  write — 
my  name — an'  when  Miller  Scarlsbrick 
asked  me  so  civil,  and  towd  me  It  'ud 
make  no  difference  to  me,  I  niver 
thought " 

"Nay,  ye  nlver  thought,  but  ye  met 
ha'  spoke  to  them  as  could  think — ^ye 
met  ha'  named  It  to  your  own  wife. 
I  wouldn't  ha'  let  ye  sign  no  papers 
wfout  takin'  advice.  But  there's  no 
use  talkin'  about  it.  'Tls  done  a  many 
years." 

"'Twas  me  bein'  sold  up  as  bn^e 
thy  heart,  owd  lass,"  persisted  Peter. 
"Them  foll»  as  sold  us  up,  they  hadn't 
mlch  mercy,  had  they?  They  met  ha' 
left  us  a  few  things — ^them  as  yo^ 
prized  so  mlch,  an'  as  had  been  In 
our  family  so  long." 

"Even  the  silver  moog's  gone,"  said 
Mrs.  Orrell  tragically.  "I  wer'  thlnUn' 
o'  that  jest  now.  The  silver  moog — 
thou'lt  be  the  first  Orrell  to  be  buried 
wl'out  the  silver  moog." 

Peter  feebly  shook  his  head;  tears 
welled  into  his  eyes,  and  withdrawing 
his  hand  from  beneath  the  sheet,  he 
applied  the  back  of  it  to  them.  Both 
the  old  folks  were  so  much  upset  that 
the  somewhat  boisterous  throwing  open 
of  the  house  door  escaped  their  notice, 
and  they  started  guiltily  when  the  en- 
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tianoe  of  a  tall  girl  intermpted  their 
colloquy. 

Alty  Orrell  was  not  only — as  the  old 
folks  had  dubbed  her — a  gradely 
wench,  with  fine  regular  features,  a 
skin  that  triumphantly  defied  all  vicis- 
situdes of  weather,  and  straight  well- 
made  limbs;  she  conveyed  an  impres- 
sion of  superabundant  vitality.  The 
forget-me-not  blue  eyes  were  ever 
changing  in  expression,  the  brown  hair, 
with  its  gold  tips,  formed  itself  into 
crisp,  independent-looking  curls  and 
tendrils  without  any  aid  from  the  hair 
crimpers  so  dear  to  the  village  soul; 
the  broad  Moulders  were  indicative  of 
strength,  the  sunburnt  hands  could 
grasp  a  spade  or  an  axe  with  the  same 
ease  as  they  plied  a  needle ;  indeed  the 
tasks  that  fall  to  the  man  of  the  house 
on  ordinary  occasions  were  accom- 
plished by  Alty  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  neither  of  the  above-named  use- 
ful tools  were  now  grasped  by  the 
brown  hands  which  were  crossed  be- 
hind Alty's  back :  on  the  contrary,  they 
held  at  the  moment  of  her  entrance  the 
handles  of  a  skipping-rope. 

''What's  to  do?"  she  inquired,  look- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  with  a  droop 
of  the  lip  that  was  like  a  baby's. 
"What's  Grand-dad  cryin*  about?" 

Mrs.  Orxell  turned  round  sharply, 
irritated  at  being  caught  in  the  act  of 
''giving  way." 

"And  whatever  ha'  yo'  been  about  all 
this  time?"  she  exclaimed,  catching 
hold  of  the  dangling  skipping-rope. 
"Skippin*!  when  there's  'taters  to  get, 
an'  a  thousand  an'  one  jobs  to  be 
done!" 

"I  didn't  lose  no  time,"  returned 
Alty  apologetically.  "The  'taters  is 
got — ^I  have  but  to  fetch  'em  in.  It 
didnt  take  me  no  longer  to  skip  when 
I  was  runnin'  down  to  ax  Mrs. 
Wright  if  she  wanted  another  couple 
o'  chickens  nor  if  I'd  gone  wi'out  it. 
An'  Joe  9k>rmby  dared  me  to  run  there 
an'  back  wi'ont  breakin'." 


"Eh,  I  wonder  when  thou'lt  get  a  bit 
o'  sense,"  rejoined  her  grandmother  as 
she  turned  away. 

Alty  began  to  wind  up  her  skipping- 
rope,  eyeing  the  sick  man  the  while. 
As  soon  as  Mrs.  Orrell  was  out  of  ear* 
shot  she  bent  her  face  down  to  his. 

"Why  was  yo'  cryin'.  Grand-dad?" 
she  asked  with  solemn  tenderness. 

"Bh,  lass,  thy  Grandma  an'  me  was 
just  a-talkin'  about  the  funeral,"  he 
explained.  "I'd  ha'  liked  to  ha'  had 
a  gradely  buryin',  but  I  don't  see  how 
'tis  to  be  managed  now.  I  never  looked 
to  howd  out  so  long.  I  wer'  tellin' 
Grandma  she  must  look  to  drawin'  less 
club  money  now,  an'  it's  mich  if  the 
'am  keeps." 

Alty  cogitated  for  a  moment  or  two ; 
then  her  countenance  cleared. 

"There'll  be  the  insurance  money,  ye 
know,"  she  said  with  the  bright  air 
of  one  who  makes  a  pleasant  sugges- 
tion. 

"Aye,  I  thought  o'  that,  but  I  doubt 
we  mustn't  reckon  too  mich  on't.  I 
doubt,  Alty,  we  must  put  the  most  o' 
that  by.  Grandma  an'  thou'll  want  it 
There'll  be  another  pig  to  get,  an'  meal 
an'  all.  Eh,  yo'  haven't  mich  to  look 
on  to,  the  pair  of  ye'." 

"I  can  work,"  observed  Alty  confi- 
dently. 

"Ah,  so  thou  can,  but  thou'lt  have 
a  hard  job  to  keep  Grandma  an'  thysel' 
wi'  ony  mak'  o'  comfort  An'  if  I  don't 
go  soon  I  doubt  I'll  leave  two-three  lit- 
tle debts  behind  me.  Four  shillin'  a 
week — ^that's  all  as  we's  be  gettin'  fro' 
club  arter  next  week— that'll  scarce 
keep  me  in  medicine.  Eh,  love,  I  wish 
the  A'mighty  'ud  tak'  me." 

"Was  it  longln'  to  go  as  made  yo' 
cry,  Grand-dad?"  asked  Alty,  with  sym- 
pathetic tears  starting  to  her  own 
eyes. 

"Maybe  that,  an'  maybe  thinkin' 
how  diiferent  things  is  tumin'  out  from 
the  way  I'd  reckoned,"  groaned  he. 
"Grandma  was  sayin'  I'd  be  the  first 
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Orrell  to  be  buried  wi'out  the  silver 
moQg." 

"The  silyer  moog!"  echoed  she. 

"Ah,  thou'lt  scarce  mind  it — thou 
was  but  a  little  lass  when  we  was 
sowd  up.  Yon  moog  had  been  in  our 
family  for  over  a  hunderd  year.  Never 
used  for  nowt  but  baptisms  and  fu- 
nerals. The  neighbors  used  to  borrow 
it  for  funerals  when  I  wer*  a  lad — ^I 
mind  that  welL  It  used  to  be  full  o' 
mulled  wine  wi'  spices  an'  thot,  an' 
stood  upon  the  cofDn.  Then  jest  afore 
funeral  was  startin'  it  was  passed 
round,  an'  everyone  supped  at  it.  Ah, 
'twas  a  nice  custom — a  good  owd  cus- 
tom. I'd  like  to  ha'  kep'  it  up;  but 
'tisn't  to  be." 

"Eh,"  cried  Alty  wrathfully,  "I 
could  do  summat  to  yon  wicked  chap 
as  robbed  yo'  o*  your  brass,  Grand-dad 
— 'twas  worse  nor  thievin' — ^if  he'd  put 
his  hand  in  your  pocket  'twouldn't  ha' 
been  so  bad." 

"Naw,  'twouldn't."  he  agreed.  "I 
was  never  one  as  carried  mich  i' 
my  pocket,  lass."  He  smiled  feebly. 
**There,  go  an'  help  Grandma,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  can't  talk  no  more  jest 
now." 

Before  Alty  had  reached  the  door, 
however,  he  called  her  back. 

"When  thou'rt  sayin'  thy  prayers  to- 
neet,  lass,  thou  met  say  one  for  me. 
It'll  happen  put  the  A'mighty  in  mind 
o'  me.  I  reckon  He's  forgot  about 
leavin'  me  layin'  here  so  long." 

Alty  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  her  eyes  very  large  and  sol- 
emn; then  drawing  a  sudden  quick 
breath  she  nodded. 

And  that  night  Peter  Orrell,  gazing 
with  dim  eyes  at  the  looking-glass  which 
chronicled  for  him  the  doings  of  the 
little  household,  noted  that  when  his 
missus  rose  from  her  knees  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  evening  devotions, 
Alty  remained  a  little  longer,  her 
folded  hands  resting  on  the  table 
and  her  bright  head  bent  over  them, 


while  her  lips  moved  in  suppUcatlocu 
"That's  for  me,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"Happen  the  Lord  'nil  take  me  now." 

CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  supper-time  at  Hawthorn 
Farm,  and  John  Fazackerly  sat  fkcing 
his  mother  at  the  oak  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  large,  cool  living-room. 
The  table  itself  was  already  spread 
for  the  meal:  a  wooden  bowl  of  pota- 
toes "in  their  jackets"  being  flanked 
by  an  over-flowing  salad  dish  and  a 
pickle-bottle;  the  beer-jug  stood  con- 
veniently to  John's  hand ;  nothing  was 
wanting  but  the  joint  ittolf,  which 
Maggie,  the  maid,  was  in  the  act  of 
dishing  up. 

Mrs.  Fazackerly  was  a  tall,  im- 
mensely stout  old  woman — so  un- 
wieldly,  in  fact,  had  she  become  of 
late  years  that,  though  hand  and  brain 
and  tongue  were  as  active  as  ever,  she 
was  obliged  to  depute  most  of  the  work 
to  the  two  servant  lasses,  whom  she 
kept  continuously  on  the  run  from 
morning  until  night  The  latter 
averred  that  the  missus's  eyes  could 
fair  see  round  a  comer,  and  as  for 
her  voice,  they  could  never  get  out  of 
the  sound  of  it.  Yet  in  Mrs.  Fazack- 
erly's  eyes  these  latter-day  lasses  were 
scarce  worth  their  salt,  not  to  speak 
of  the  "good  wage"  which  she  seemed 
to  think  was  bestowed  on  them  as  a 
purely  gratuitous  act  of  generosity.  It 
was  a  constant  cause  of  complaint 
with  her  that  Providence  had  not  seen 
flt  to  bless  her  with  daughters  of  her 
own.  John  was  well  enough,  a  good 
son,  and  like  to  make  a  good  husband 
one  of  these  days,  when  it  was  to  be 
hoped  he  would  bring  home  some  stir- 
ring body  to  lift  the  burden  from  his 
mother's  shoulders;  but  if  he  had  sis- 
ters— ^here  Mrs.  Fazackerly  was  usually 
taken  with  one  of  the  bad  flts  of 
coughing  which  so  frequently  deprived 
her  of  speech  just  as  she  was  work- 
ing up  to  the  most  interestin|^  poiQt 
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of  bier  discourse — and  she  could  only 
roll  her  eyes,  and  thump  her  broad 
chest,  and  finally  gasp  out,  brokenly, 
that  *'in  that  case  folks  'ud  ha'  been 
like  to  see  summat !" 

John  himself  was  a  big,  burly  fel- 
low  of  thirty-five  or  thereabouts,  with 
reflective  blue  eyes,  and  hair  which 
had  never  lost  the  flaxen  tint  of  child- 
hood; even  his  beard  was  but  a  little 
darker  in  hue,  while  his  complexion 
would  have  been  fair  had  not  sim  and 
wind  tanned  it  to  an  even  brown. 

He  was  preparing  to  dine  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  for  greater  comfort  and 
coolness,  and  had  even  rolled  these  up 
high  above  the  elbows,  displaying  a 
forearm  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  giant.  His  open  collar  revealed 
a  neck  powerfully  moulded,  and,  an 
artist  would  have  said,  beautifully  set 
on.  There  was  nothing  clumsy  about 
the  flgure  constructed  on  such  massive 
lines,  nothing  coarse — even  the  hand 
which  toyed  absently  with  the  empty 
tmnbler  was  finely  shaped  as  well  as 
strong. 

"Be  careful  wi'  that  gravy,"  called 
out  Mrs.  Fazackerly,  for  the  third 
time.  **Thou'rt  gettin*  dish  too  hot-— 
I  can  smell  it  from  here." 

At  this  Juncture  came  a  tap  at  the 
house  door,  and  the  old  lady  paused. 
John,  too,  turned  his  eyes  meditatively 
towards  the  doorway,  and  noted  that 
a  shadow  from  some  unseen  person 
standing  without,  was  projected  across 
the  narrow  passage  and  went  climbing 
up  the  opposite  wall.  A  feminine 
somebody,  for  even  in  the  unreal  pre- 
sentment which  met  John's  gaze,  could 
be  noted  fluctuating  streamers  of  hair 
lifted  by  the  sportive  antics  of  the 
breeie. 

The  tap  came  again,  and  John 
weighed  within  himself  the  advisabil- 
ity of  either  inviting  the  newcomer  to 
come  in,  or  proceeding  to  the  door  to 
ascertain  her  requirements. 
Having  decided  on  the  latter  course 


— ^f or  he  was  ever  a  man  of  few  words 
— he  rose,  made  two  strides  across  the 
room,  and  presented  himself  in  the 
passage. 

Alty  Orrell  stood  without,  bare- 
headed, and  wearing  her  working 
dress;  a  glance  ascertained  the  fact 
that  her  eyes  were  red  with  crying. 

John,  as  has  been  said,  was  not 
given  to  superfluous  speech,  but  he 
looked  at  the  girl  kindly,  making  an 
inarticulate  but  sympathetic  sound, 
which  she  understood. 

"Yo've  heerd?"  she  said. 

John  nodded. 

Alty  sobbed  again,  this  time  so 
loudly  that  Mrs.  Fazackerly,  hearing, 
called  to  her  compassionately  from 
the  living-room. 

"Come  your  ways  in,  my  dear ;  come 
in  and  set  yo'  down.  'Tis  what  we 
mun  all  come  to,  first  or  last,  an'  your 
poor  grandfeyther  wer*  an  awful  suf- 
ferer. I'll  be  bound  he  wer'  fain  to 
go." 

"He  wer*,"  agreed  Alty;  "he— he— 
eh,  Mrs.  Fazackerly,  he  wer*  that  anx- 
ious to  die  he  axed  me  to  put  the  Lord 
in  mind  to  take  him,  an'  I  did,  an'  now 
I  wish  I  hadn't!" 

"Bh,  well,  you  acted  for  the  best, 
love,  an'  yo'  couldn't  do  more,"  said 
Mrs.  Fazackerly,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  Joint  which  Maggie  at  that  mo- 
ment brought  in.  "Another  plate  and 
knife  an'  fork,  Maggie.  Yo'  mun  stop 
an'  have  a  bite  wi'  us,  Alty.  I  doubt 
things  is  a  bit  topsy-turvy  at  your 
place — it'll  do  you  good  to  pick  a  bit 
o'  summat  solid  at  arter  all  that 
cryin'." 

John  endorsed  this  statement  with 
a  sympathetic  "Ah,  sure,"  and,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder,  forced 
her  into  a  chair. 

"Thank  yo'  kindly,"  said  Alty,  look- 
ing from  one  to  the  other,  "but  I  can't 
stop.  We've  had  our  tea.  Grandma 
an'  me,  an'  there's  a  deal  to  be  seen 
to.    We  are  b'ilin'  the  big  ham  to-night 
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— 'twas  one  o*  the  last  troubles  Grand- 
feyther  had,  thinkin'  it  wouldn't  keep 
— ^an'  we've  killed  a  pair  of  chickens, 
an'  I'm  Jest  off  to  village  to  buy  a 
couple  o'  bottles  o'  wine." 

"Wine!"  echoed  Mrs.  Fazackerly  in 
a  scandalized  tone.  "What  should  yk. 
want  with  wine?  A  nice  drop  o'  beer 
is  good  enough  for  most  folks  to  be 
buried  wi',  an'  Fm  one  as  holds  wi* 
havin'  tay,  an'  nowt  else." 

**  'Tis  the  custom  in  our  family,"  re- 
joined Alty,  with  a  little  toss  of  the 
head.  "There  was  alius  a  moog  o' 
spiced  wine  stood  upon  the  coffin  when 
wan  o'  the  Orrells  died — Grandfeyther 
was  awful  undone  thinkin'  about  our 
silver  moog  goin'  wi'  the  rest  o'  the 
things  at  the  sale." 

"Ah,  'twas  true,"  agreed  the  old 
woman  in  a  reminiscent  and  mollified 
tone;  "they  was  a  great  owd  family, 
the  Orrells  was.  Eh,  'twas  a  down- 
reet  pity  they  should  ha'  come  down  i' 
the  world  same  as  they  did.  I  can 
mind  about  the  silver  moog.  I  mind 
my  husband  goin'  to  your  great-grand- 
feyther's  funeral  when  we  was  both 
yoong,  an'  tellin'  me  about  it  when  he 
come  home." 

"Well,  the  reason  I  come  round  here 
to-night,"  said  Alty,  reddening  up  to 
the  roots  of  her  hair,  but  making  the 
plunge  boldly,  "was  to'  ax  for  the  loan 
o'  Mr.  Fazackerly's  silver  moog  as  he 
won  at  the  show." 

She  nodded  towards  the  polishecl 
mahogany  dresser,  where  a  cup  of  the 
kind  familiar  to  frequenters  of  agri- 
cultural exhibitions  proudly  graced  the 
topmost  shelf. 

"Yon  cup?"  said  John,  turning  his 
eyes  in  that  direction. 

His  mother  laid  down  her  knife  and 
fork  and  gazed  at  Alty  with  indignant 
surprise. 

"My  word!"  she  ejaculated,  "that's 
a  pretty  thing  to  ax!  I'm  sorry  your 
grandfeyther's  dead,  Alty,  I'm  sure — 
very  sorry  I  am — I've  alius  had  a  feel- 


in'  'eart  for  everyone  in  trouble,  but  I 
will  say  I  call  it  pretty  cool!  Yon 
moog  doesn't  reetly  belong  to  my  son 
— not  yet;  he's  got  to  win  it  three 
times  runnin'  for  the  best  mare  an' 
foal— it's  mich  if  he  gets  it  next  year. 
I  don't  know  as  he'd  have  any  reet 
to  lend  it  Supposin'  ye  let  it  drop  an' 
sp'ilt  it.  where  'ud  we  all  be?' 

"I  wouldn't  spoil  it,"  faltered  Alty. 
"I'd  be  awful  careful,  Mrs.  Fazackerly. 
I'd  carry  it  down  to  our  place  myself 
an'  wouldn't  let  nobry  else  touch  it 
nobbut  when  it's  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  When  Grandma  an'  me  had 
laid  him  out  I  promised  Grandfeyther 
he  should  have  that  moog — I  promised 
him  afore  he  deed — I've  never  broke 
my  word  yet  to  him,  or  anybory  else." 
She  dashed  away  her  tears  as  she 
spoke,  and  John,  gazing  solemnly  at 
her,  finished  chewing  the  morsel  in  his 
mouth,  swallowed  it,  and  then,  rising, 
took  down  the  cup  from  the  shelf  and 
handed  it  to  her. 

"Here,"  said  John,  and  Jerked  his 
thumb  meaningly  towards  the  door. 

"Eh,  thank  you,  I'm  sure,"  gasped 
out  Alty,  wrapping  up  her  treasure 
hastily  in  her  apron  and  fiying  away 
with  it,  lest  Mrs.  Fazackerly's  remon- 
strances should  cause  him  to  change 
his  mind. 

John  returned  to  the  table  and  held 
out  his  plate  for  another  slice;  then, 
as  his  mother  was  seized  with  one  of 
her  paroxysms  of  coughing,  he  put  it 
down  again  and  waited  patiently  till 
she  had  finished. 

"I  suppose  there's  no  use  taUdn'," 
began  Mrs.  Fazackerly,  when  she  could 
at  length  articulate;  this  was  a  mere 
figure  of  speech,  for  it  was  her  inten- 
tion to  talk  a  great  deal,  and,  as  a 
rule,  John  listened  quietly  enough,  but 
on  this  occasion,  to  her  surprise,  he 
cut  her  short. 

"Not  a  bit,"  he  said  resolutely,  and 
held  out  his  plate  again. 
His    mother   cut    off    a    substantial 
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slice  before  she  resumed,  throw- 
ing a  world  of  emphasia  into  the 
speech,  curtailed  out  of  respect  for  a 
certain  expression  in  John's  eyes 
which  denoted  that  he  was  in  earnest. 
"It's  mich  if  ever  yon  moog  comes 
back  safe!" 

**Nay/'  returned  John,  good-humor- 
edly,  'It'll  be  reet— yo'U  see." 

His  prophecy  proved  true:  not  only 
did  the  cup  come  back  in  due  course 
without  harm,  but  so  resplendently 
polished  that  even  Mrs.  Fazackerly's 
heart  was  touched. 

"Mj  word,  it  looks  better  nor  it  did 
before!  Well,  my  dear,  nobry  can  say 
as  yo'  haven't  done  the  best  yo'  could 
for  Grandfeyther.  Twas  a  very  nice 
buryin' — ^they  all  said  that  I  could 
ha'  wished  to  ha'  gone  mysel',  only  I 
can't  get  about,  but  ye  had  a  mony 
folks,  my  son  were  tellln'  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Alty ;  "aU  the  neighbors 
came.  They  was  all  very  kind.  Eh, 
I  could  never  tell  yo*  how  kind  every- 
one was,  Mrs.  Fazackerly."  Her  lip 
trembled.  "Grandma  an'  me,  we  was 
frettin'  oursel's,  thinkin'  we  wouldn't 
be  able  to  have  things  gradely — Grand- 
feyther havin'  been  lyin'  so  long,  an' 
us  bein' — ^well,  not  so  very  well  off,  ye 
know— but  everyone  was  wonderful 
khid." 

"Was  they?"  said  Mrs.  Fazackerly, 
with  a  benevolent  assumption  of  curi- 
osity, though  she  knew  as  well  as  Alty 
exactly  what  each  family  in  the  vil- 
lage had  done  to  enable  the  bereaved 
old  woman  and  her  grand-daughter  to 
give  old  Peter  "a  nice  buryin',"  with- 
out eDcroaching  on  the  insurance 
money.  She  knew  that  Mrs.  Houghton 
had  contributed  a  black  dress-piece  and 
that  Mary  Balshaw  had  made  it  up  for 
Alty;  she  was  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  tablecloth  had  been  lent  by 
Mra  Birch,  while  the  crockery-ware 
had  been  carried  over  after  dark  from 
the  Prescotts'  house.  Mary  Tyrer  who 
kept  a  sweet  shop  at  the  top  of  the 


village  had  contributed  the  apple- 
turnovers,  while  Bfrs.  Fazadcerly  her- 
self was  responsible  for  a  fine  piece  of 
beef  and  a  gallon  of  home-brewed  ale. 
But  Mrs.  Fazackerly  now  put  on  an 
expression  of  pleased  surprise,  and 
Alty,  though  not  one  whit  taken  in, 
repeated  her  assertion  that  "everyone 
was  wonderful  kind,"  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  convesrs  an  agreeable  piece 
of  information. 

At  the  funeral  itself,  the  same  pro- 
cedure had  been  followed;  the  neigh- 
bors offering  congratulations  to  their 
hoetesses,  as  though  totally  unaware 
of  the  efforts  made  by  each  and  all  to 
conduce  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
tainment— ^while  Mrs.  Orrell  and  Alty 
accepted  them  with  grave  dignity.  It 
was,  indeed,  somewhat  of  a  breach  of 
etiquette  to  have  confided  to  Mrs. 
Fazackerly  the  passing  fear  which  had 
agitated  her  grandmother  and  herself 
that  they  should  be  unable  to  have 
"everything  gradely." 

"Ah,"  said  Alty,  "they  was  kind.  It 
all  passed  off  very  nice,  Mrs.  Fazack- 
erly." 

She  gave  a  retrospective  sigh  of  con- 
tent, followed  by  a  quick  sob. 

"  'Tls  all  over  an'  done  wi'  now,  an' 
poor  Grandfeyther  lajs  underground, 
an'  there's  nowt  to  look  forward 
to!" 

"Ooom,"  said  Mrs.  Fazackerly,  with 
a  roll  of  the  head  destined  to  recall 
Alty  to  a  more  fitting  state  of  mind, 
"that's  no  way  to  talk — ^there's  your 
dooty  to  look  for-ard  to.  I  doubt  yell 
find  it  hard  enough  to  earn  your  livin' 
now — an'  your  Grandma  can't  do  mich 
to  keep  hersel'!" 

Alty  dried  her  tears  and  appeared  to 
brace  herself. 

"That's  reet,"  she  agreed.  "Ah,  it'U 
be  a  bit  'ard  to  make  ends  meet,  but 
I  like  work,  Mrs.  Fazackerly." 

The  old  lady  nodded  with  a  grim 
smile. 
"Ah,  I  thought  you  did,"  she  agreed 
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approvingly.  **There  isn't  many  as  do, 
these  day"  she  added,  raising  her 
voice  for  the  benefit  of  Maggie  and 
Jinny  in  the  back  kitchen.  *7  was  one 
as  liked  work  when  I  was  yoong  and 
I  can  tell  yo'  it  cuts  me  to  the  'eart 
to  have  to  set  here,  helpless,  and  see 
work  neglected." 

She  paused  a  minute,  her  ears  evi- 
dently pricked  to  catch  any  sound 
which  might  be  supposed  to  Indicate 
that  her  shaft  had  winged  its  way  to 
one  or  other  of  the  recalcitrant  hire- 
lings next  door;  but,  as  none  came, 
she  resumed  with  a  toss  of  the  head: 
**They'll  be  hangin'  about  i'  th'  yard 
takin'  the  lads  off  their  work,  I 
shouldn't  wonder.  See  thou,  Alty, 
do  yo'  notice  anythin'  wrong  wi' 
window?" 

"I  see  a  cobweb,"  rejoined  Alty,  af- 
ter a  swift  glance,  "up  in  yon  left-hand 
comer,  an'  a  smear  i'  th'  middle 
frame;  'twasn't  polished  last  time 
window  was  cleaned." 

"Reet!"  rejoined  Mrs.  Fazackerly. 
'*Eh,  dear,  I've  been  lookin'  at  that  all 
th'  momin'  ready  to  bust  wi*  vexation. 
Look  round  room  now,  lass;  can  yo' 
see  aught  else  wrong?" 

"There's  dust  i'  th'  comers,"  rejoined 
Alty  promptly,  "an'  fender  bar's  rusty, 
an'  the  comer  o'  the  sofa  cushion's 
ripped." 

"No,  is  it?"  retumed  the  old  woman, 
with  concern.  "I  didn't  chance  to  no- 
tice that  Fetch  it  over  to  me,  love ;  I 
can  set  that  to  reets  myself  as  how 
'tis." 

She  had  put  on  her  glasses  and  se- 
lected needle  and  cotton  from  the 
basket  beside  her  by  the  time  Alty 
had  carried  over  the  cushion. 

"But  dusty  comers  and  rusty  fen- 
der-bar is  what  I  can't  mend.  Now, 
see,  Alty,  how  'ud  it  be  if  yo'  was  to 
come  an'  live  here  and  see  to  things 
for  me.  I  wouldn't  call  yo'  a  sarvent 
nor  treat  yo'  as  such.  Nobody  knows 
better   nor   me    what   good    stock  yo' 


come  of,  an'  how  'tis  none  o*  your 
folks'  fault  if  yo'n  ooom  down  i'  th' 
world ;  but  I'd  pay  yo'  enough  to  keep 
your  Grandma  in  some  decent  lodgin'. 
Theer's  a  many  in  the  village  as  'ud 
be  glad  to  take  her  in.  I  doubt  yo'll 
not  be  able  to  keep  on  yon  little  cot  as 
how  'tis;  let  rent  be  as  little  as  it 
may,  it  'ud  make  too  big  a  hole  in  the 
few  shillin's  a  week  yo'll  be  able  to 
scrape  together.  Ah,  I'd  pay  yo' 
enough  to  keep  the  owd  body  in  com- 
fort an'  a  few  shillin'  ower  for  yo'r 
clothes — an'  that  impudent  snicket 
Jinny  could  look  out  for  another 
place." 
But  Alty  shook  her  head. 
"I  couldn't  leave  Grandma,"  she  re- 
joined firmly,  "thank  yo'  kindly  all  the 
same,  but  we  mun  just  try  to  manage 
someways.  Grandfeyther  wouldn't  ha' 
liked  us  to  give  up  our  little  place  so 
long  as  we  can  make  shift  to  pay  rent* 
Grandma  couldn't  make  herself  'appy 
wi'  strangers.  She's  a  bit  dunchy  by 
times.  Grandma  is — 'tisn't  everyone 
as  'ud  have  patience  wi'  her." 

"Why,  how  i'  the  world  d'ye  count 
to  get  your  livin'  then?"  queried  Mrs. 
Fazackerly  tartly.  "Yo've  no  way  & 
takln'  in  a  big  wash  at  yon  little  place, 
an'  it  'ud  want  to  be  a  big  wash  to 
keep  the  two  of  ye;    an'  if  yo'  wont 

go  out  to  sarvice " 

At  this  moment  John  entered,  and 
after  nodding  to  Alty  took  up  the  sil- 
ver mug,  examining  it  with  approyaU 
"  'Tis  bright  enough,"  he  remarked^ 
addressing  his  mother,  his  manner  im- 
plying "I  told  you  so." 

"Ah,  'twill  do,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Fftzack- 
erly  sourly.  "Alty  can  do  well  enough ; 
I've  nowt  to  say  again'  her  for  that — 
she's  not  one  to  spare  hersel',  but  I'm. 
jest  agate  o'  tellin'  her  she's  a  silly 
wench.  I've  made  her  a  good  offer  an^ 
she'll  not  take  it" 

"Won't  yo'  coom,  Alty?"  asked  John, 

tuming  to  her   with  his  kind   smile^ 

Alty    drew    a    long    breath,    turned. 
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scarlet,  and  then  said,  speaking  very 
fast: 

"I'U  coom  if  yo'U  tak*  me  on  V  th' 
yard  in  Jim  Shaw's  place." 

John  stared,  while  his  mother  ejacu- 
lated: "Hark  to  that!"  in  such  a 
scandalised  tone  that  everyone  hut 
Alty  would  have  .ladced  courage  to 
proceed.    But  she  went  on  hravely : 

"*Tls  lad's  work,  but  that  work  is 
what  I'm  most  fit  for — Grandfeyther 
always  said  so.  As  soon  as  I  heard 
as  Jim  Shaw  had  'listed  I  Jest  thought 
I'd  try  for  the  place.  I  can  do  all  that 
he  did.  I  can  drive  milk-cart,  an'  feed 
chickens  an'  pigs " 

'*Clean  out  sties?"  inquired  John, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"I  could,"  rejoined  Alty  defiantly. 
"I  clean  out  ours  at  home — an'  I  can 
milk,  an'  carry  in  coaL" 

John  made  an  inarticulate  sound, 
and  Alty  raised  her  voice  to  drown  it 

'*I  could!  I'm  as  tall  as  Jim  Shaw 
and  stronger.  You  feel  my  muscle, 
Mr.  Fazackerly." 

With  her  blue  eyes  blazing  with  ex- 
citement in  her  fiushed  face  Alty  made 
a  step  towards  him,  innocently  ex- 
tending an  arm  which  looked  stalwart 
enough  beneath  its  thin  cotton  sleeve. 

'*Feel!"  she  repeated  eagerly;  and 
as  John  gravely  complied,  she  jerked 
up  her  forearm  swiftly  after  the  rec- 
ognized fashion,  turning  about  her  el- 
bow so  that  John  might  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  magnificent  develop- 
ment of  biceps  beneath  his  investigat- 
ing hand. 

**My  word!"  he  exclaimed  admir^ 
ingly;  '"my  word,  you'd  fell  an  ox, 
la8»— I've  a  good  mind  to  take  yo'  at 
yo'r  word." 

"Well,  an'  that's  a  pretty  thing!" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Fftzackerly,  with  a 
shocked  air.  "I  made  her  the  offer  o' 
livin'  here  more  like  my  own  dowter 
nor  a  sarvent  I  said" — ^here  Mrs. 
Fazackerly  assumed  the  exact  tone 
which  she  had  adopted  in  making  her 
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proposal  to  Alty — "'I'll  not  call  yo'  a 
sarvent  nor  treat  yo'  as  sech,  but  I'll 
pay  yo'  enough  to  keep  yo'r  Grandma 
in  comfort  with  a  few  shillin'  ower  to 
buy  yo'  clothes.  Yo'  can  easy  find  n 
decent  lodgin'.'  *No,  I  couldn't  leave 
Grandma.  She  couldn't  make  herself 
'appy  wi'  strangers.'"  This  quotation 
was  made  with  as  close  an  imitation 
of  Alty's  voice  and  maimer  as  the  old 
lady  could  achieve;  then  she  con- 
tinued in  her  own  tone:  "Why,  how 
d'ye  reckon  to  get  your  livin'?"  Then 
speaking  with  an  emphasis  which  be- 
tokened volumes  of  contained  indigna- 
tion:  "By  doin'  lad's  work!" 

"WeU,"  returned  Alty,  holding  her 
ground,  "there's  no  disgrace  in  that, 
Mrs.  Fftzackerly.  I'm  not  to  be  held 
accountable  for  not  bein'  bom  a  lad 
any  more  than  Mester  Fazackerly  la 
to  be  held  accountable  for  not  bein* 
bom  a  wench.  I've  heerd  yo'  say 
mony  a  time  yo'  wished  he  had.  A 
woman  can  manage  outside  better  nor 
a  man  can  do  inside." 

Mrs.  Fazackerly  sat  timgoe-tied 
while  John's  roar  of  laughtw  re- 
sounded through  the  room. 

"I  doubt  she  had  yo*  there,  owd 
lady,"  he  remarked  as  soon  as  he  could 
speak. 

"I've  reckoned  it  all  out  In  my 
mind,"  went  on  Alty,  in  haste  to  prove 
her  case  before  it  could  be  further 
damned  with  disapproval  "^'d  go  an^ 
coom  jest  as  ony  workin'  man  hid  do; 
I'd  manage  all  the  little  Jobs  at  home 
— seein'  to  the  wick  things,  an'  chop- 
pin'  sticks  an'  that  same  as  I*ve  alius 
done.  Grandma  'ud  keep  the  house, 
and  I'd  be  home  at  meal-times  to 
hearten  her  up;  an'  I'd  be  bringln' 
her  home  my .  wage  every  week — 
'twouldn't  be  like  goin'  out  to  sarvice, 
or  even  livin'  here.  Grandma  'ud  eon- 
tent  hersel'  very  welL" 

Mrs.  Fftzackerly  was  opening  her 
mouth  to  speak,  but  was  overtaken  by 
a   spasm   of  the  enemy,  and  fell  to 
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couglilng    instead,    her    eyes    rolling    distressful  plight:    he  smiled  on  Alty 
fiercely  the  while  from  her  son  to  Alty     instead,  and  said  firmly : 
and  back  again.  ^That's  settled  then;    yo'  can  start 

For  once  John  took  no  notice  of  her     o'  Monday." 

(To  he  oontinueS,) 


SOME   NOTES   ON   BALZAC. 


Although  it  was  published  nine  years 
ago,  Miss  Mary  F.  Sandars's  Balzac 
remains  a  valuable  piece  of  work.  In 
the  first  place  it  gives,  without  too 
lengthy  critidsm  of  particular  works 
of  Balzac  a  most  readable  account  of 
a  complicated  and  interesting  life.  In 
the  next  place,  it  is  based  on  those 
Lettres  d  VBtrangdre  which  Balzac 
wrote  to  his  Polish  friend,  Madame 
Hanska,  in  the  absence  of  which  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
inner  life  of  the  distinguished  author. 
Books  like  those  of  Sir  Frederick 
Wedmore  in  the  "Great  Writers"  series, 
or  Miss  Wormeley's  Memoir,  have  be- 
come out  of  date.  Mr.  Saintsbury's 
various  critical  notices  retain  their 
original  value,  but,  of  course,  the  real 
source  of  much  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge is  due  to  the  collections  of  M.  de 
Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul,  together  with 
various  pamphlets  replete  with  all  the 
conscientious  zeal  of  a  thoroughgoing 
admirer.  As  Miss  Sandars  herself 
notes.  Dr.  George  Brandes  has  written 
some  valuable  chapters  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  his  Main  Ourrenta  of 
NineieenthrOentury  Literature,  which, 
however,  do  not  deal  with  the  details 
of  the  novelist's  life,  but  rather  with 
the  position  which  he  holds  in  mod- 
em literature. 

There  are  several  outstanding  ques- 
tions about  Balzac,  the  answers  to 
which  determines  the  general  estimate 
we   form    of  him.    I    begin    with  one 

^An  Introduction  to  a  new  edition  oi 
"The  Life  of  Honore  de  Balzac,"  by 
Mi88  Mary  F.  Bandars.  iMessrB.  Stanley 
Paul  and  Co.) 


which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Is  it  in  any  .sense  true  that  Balzac 
founded  a  school?  If  we  take  the  or- 
dinary views  held  about  him,  the  cur- 
rent descriptions  which  find  favor  with 
hasty  writers,  we  shall  conclude  that 
he  was  the  f&ther  of  a  modem  school 
of  realism,  and  that  in  this  sense  he  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  change  from  romance  to 
naturalism  which  explains  some  of  the 
aspects  of  contemporary  novelistic  lit- 
erature. Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  Balzac  ever  founded  a 
schooL  Such  honor,  if  honor  it  be, 
might  attach  to  Zola,  or  possibly  even 
to  Maupassant,  or  still  more,  perlmps, 
to  Stendhal.  It  might  even  be  held 
that  Flaubert's  scrupulous  study  of 
style  has  not  left  itself  without  witness 
in  after  years.  But  Balzac  remains 
alone  in  his  own  peculiar  essence,  a 
solitary,  masterful  figure,  too  dUferent 
from  anybody  else  to  be  associated 
with  followers  and  imitators.  The 
word  realist  is  not  very  happy  as  at- 
tached to  him.  He  was,  indeed,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  a  naturalist, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  he  appreci- 
ated and  understood  the  scientific  at- 
titude towards  the  world,  and  applied 
many  of  its  methods  to  the  composi- 
tion of  his  romances.  But  of  direct  and 
immediate  influence  it  might  not  be  too 
hazardous  to  say  that  evidences  are  to 
be  found  rather  in  Russian  literature 
than  in  those  more  nearly  associated 
with  ourselves.  There  is  something  of 
Balzac  in  Tolstoy;  there  is  obviously 
a   good   deal   in   Dostoieffsky.    At  all 
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events,  the  spirit  is  the  same,  the 
spirit  of  the  earnest  worker  who  re- 
fuses to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  sordid 
details  of  human  life,  any  more  than — 
though  this  more  reluctantly — ^he  will 
miss  the  more  brilliant  episodes  of  the 
great  panorama. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  by  de- 
scribing Balzac  as  a  realist  we  miss 
at  least  one  half — it  may  be  the  most 
important  half — of  his  character  and 
personality.  When  Victor  Hugo  de- 
livered his  funeral  discourse  on  Balzac 
in  1850,  he  declared  his  work  to  be 
the  issue  of  "observation  and  imagina- 
tion." The  last  element  is  quite  as 
significant  as  the  first — ^all  the  more 
significant,  perhaps,  because  it  is  some- 
times forgotten  in  the  common  estima- 
tion of  Balzac  Who  was  the  writer 
Balzac  especially  admired,  whom  he 
thought  that  he  was  imitating?  Sir 
Walter  Scott— not  an  author  who  could 
obviously  be  associated  with  a  school 
of  realism.  When  Balzac  set  out  to 
produce  a  novel,  he  employed  his  acute 
perceptive  gifts  in  the  amassing  of  an 
enormous  volume  of  details.  Then, 
when  his  materials  were  complete,  he 
allowed  his  imagination  to  wander  at 
will,  almost  to  run  riot,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  what  was  sheer  romance.  When 
he  creates—iind  he  is  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  of  real  creators— he  is 
constructing,  not  so  much  an  actual 
world  as  an  ideal  world ;  quite  a  pos- 
sible world,  but  not  an  actual  one.  In 
all  his  themes,  whether  he  is  treating 
of  an  earlier  age  or  of  a  new  age,  of 
the  capital  of  France  or  of  the  life 
lived  in  its  provinces,  of  the  dominion 
of  love,  or  the  still  more  urgent  and 
irrepressible  dominion  of  money,  the 
si^ere  into  which  he  translates  us  is 
not  exactly  that  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar.  It  is  an  imaginative 
sphere,  never  outraging  our  sense  of 
verisimilitude— because  Balzac  knows 
how  to  conununicate  to  it  touches 
which  make  it  alive-but  stiU,  if  we 


examine    it    closely-,    widely    different 
from  the  things  we  know. 

When  this  much  has  been  said,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  add  that  he 
was  equally  an  observer,  extremely  con- 
scientious and  exact,  amassing  minute 
incidents  and  phenomena,  both  neces- 
sary and  unnecessary.  That,  of  course, 
is  obvious  to  the  most  careless  reader 
of  his  works.  Indeed,  the  elaboration 
of  his  structure  often  offends  a  reader. 
He  is  apt  to  get  tired  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  detail,  wondering  when  the 
story  is  to  become  interesting,  bored 
with  the  endless  preparations,  anxious 
to  arrive  at  the  underlying  romance. 
I  suppose  this  general  description 
would  hold  true  of  nearly  all  his 
novels.  It  is  certainly  true  of  such 
different  works  as  La  Peau  de  Chaffrin, 
Euff^ie  Orandet,  La  Oousine  Bette, 
C^ar  Birotteau,  Le  Cousin  Pons,  The 
combination  of  these  two  gifts — ^that 
of  patient  observation  and  of  a  way- 
ward, but  always  brilliant,  imagination 
— ^makes  him  difficult  to  class  with 
other  writers,  gives  him,  in  fact,  the 
unique  position  which  he  holds.  Even 
in  Le  Pdre  Goriot,  which  perhaps  is 
better  known  in  England  than  any  of 
his  other  novels,  he  exhibits  the  same 
mixture  of  what  we  have  now  been  ac- 
customed to  call  realism,  and  of  what 
Victor  Hugo  would  certainly  call  ro- 
mance. It  is  probably  in  virtue  of  his 
imagination  that,  when  he  sees  a  work- 
man and  his  wife  go  home  from  the 
theatre  in  Paris  between  eleven  and 
twelve  at  night,  he  is  able  to  recon- 
struct for  us  all  their  inner  history, 
just  as  though  he  had  followed  their 
humble  careers  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. 

The  influence  of  scientific  conoeptions 
upon  his  work  is  equally  obvious.  He 
did  not  think  much  of  history  and  his- 
torians, and  he  was  certainly  in  no 
vital  sense  the  historian  of  his  age. 
But  he  was,  undoubtedly,  the  scientific 
student  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
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aud  he  carried  out  his  study  on  scien- 
tific lines.  Dr.  Brandes  has  some  use- 
ful remarks  on  this  matter.  He  be- 
gins by  quoting  a  phrase  of  Balzac: 
"The  difference  between  soldier, 
laborer,  ofiicial,  lawyer,  idler,  scien- 
tist, statesman,  merchant,  sailor,  poet, 
priest  is,  though  more  difficult  to  grasp, 
quite  as  great  as  the  difference  between 
wolf,  lion,  horse,  raven,  shark,  seal, 
and  cow." 

There  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  unity 
of  structure  combined  with  endless  di- 
versity, in  all  the  different  species; 
but  the  standpoint  from  which  the  nov- 
elist views  society  corresponds  very 
acutely  to  the  standpoint  from  which 
the  man  of  science  investigates  nature. 
Aristotle  said  long  ago  that  in  all  mor- 
tal things  there  is  to  be  found  some 
element  of  wonder.  Balzac  would  add 
that  the  novelist  must  be  as  neutral  to 
all  the  various  phenomena  of  the  hu- 
man world  as  the  scientist  is  to  the  ob- 
jects of  his  patient  analysis  and  inves- 
tigation. When  people  look  with  a  cer- 
tain distrust  at  Balzac,  when  they  are 
disposed  to  charge  him  with  being  de- 
ficient in  moral  principles,  what  they 
really  are  referring  to  is  this  same 
calmly  neutral  attitude — which  the  sci- 
entific investigator,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  assumes.  To  Balzac,  as  to  the 
naturalist,  nothing  is  too  small,  nothing 
too  great,  to  be  examined  and  ex- 
plained. He  never  allows  himself  to  be 
so  led  astray  by  either  excessive  in- 
terest, or  by  disgust,  as  to  give  other- 
wise than  a  truthful  description.  Nor 
does  he  ever  moralize  or  condemn.  A 
fact  or  an  incident  which,  regarded 
from  one  point  of  view,  is  rightly  stig- 
matized as  contemptible,  or  foul,  or 
criminal,  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
Balzac  a  phenomenon,  like  other  phe- 
nomena, to  be  understood  and  ex- 
plained, perhaps  to  be  recognized  as 
the  same  in  kind  with  that  brilliant  and 
successful  vice  which  we  find  in  his- 
tory attached  to  great  conquerors,  or. 


sometimes,  great  statesmen.  The  lat- 
ter sin  on  a  large  scale,  the  humbler 
criminals  sin  on  a  small  scale.  But  it 
is  a  difference  of  degree,  not  of  klnd« 
In  this  aspect,  it  is  true,  Balzac  antici- 
pates a  good  deal  of  modem  literature 
which  refuses  to  call  anything  common 
or  imclean,  although,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
based  on  the  same  amount  of  compre- 
hensive study  which  Balzac  thought 
necessary  for  the  novelist's  art. 

There  is  another  point  which  strikes 
one  in  the  procedure  and  technique  of 
Balzac.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  asser- 
tion about  him  that  you  find  him  whole 
and  entire  in  every  part  of  his  work — 
not  fragments  of  a  complex  personality 
distributed  over  a  series  of  different 
productions,  but  Balzac  himself,  fall 
and  complete,  in  each  work  as  it 
comes.  Doubtless  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  observation,  but  perhaps  it  i» 
permissible  to  put  the  point  in  rather 
a  different  fashion.  When  Balzac  was 
writing  in  La  Cousine  Bette  of  hi» 
sculptor,  Wenceslas  Steinbock,  he 
makes  some  interesting  comment  on 
the  artist's  method  of  work  which  la, 
without  any  doubt  whatever,  applica- 
ble to  himself.  "If  the  artist  does  not 
fling  himself,  without  reflecting,  into 
his  work,  as  Curtius  flung  himself  into 
the  yawning  gulf,  as  the  soldier  flings 
himself  into  the  enemy's  trenches,  and 
if,  once  in  this  crater,  he  does  not  work 
like  a  miner  on  whom  the  walls  of  hia 
gallery  have  fallen  in,  he  is  simply 
looking  on  at  the  suicide  of  his  own 
talent"  This  enormous  absorption  Id 
the  work  on  hand  is  very  characteristic 
of  Balzac,  and  explains  at  once  his  sin- 
gularity and  his  success.  But  I  should 
doubt  if  it  was  the  method  which  most 
artists  employ.  There  ought  to  come 
moments,  one  would  think,  when  the 
creator  stands  apart  from  his  creation 
and  surveys  it  with  a  cool  and  critical 
eye.  He  is  not  mastered  by  his  ma- 
terials, but  having  disposed  them  as 
he  thinks  flt,  can  afterwards  readjust 
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them  in  any  manner  that  suits  him.  In 
other  words,  the  effort  of  creation  is 
succeeded  by,  perhaps  presided  over 
by,  an  acute  critical  sense.  Otherwise 
we  get,  what  we  assuredly  get  in  Bal- 
zac, a  most  curious,  and  sometimes 
helpless,  entanglement  of  the  man  in 
bis  materials.  In  point  of  fact,  he  is 
like  the  miner  working  away  inside  his 
crater,  working  for  dear  life  lest 
the  walls  should  fall  in  and  crush 
him. 

What  prevented  any  such  fate  was 
precisely  that  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion which  is  too  often  ignored  in  an 
estimate  of  the  French  author.  He 
could  carry  his  reader  away  with  him, 
whatever  the  subject  might  be  in  which 
he  was  interested.  Just  because  he  was 
90  wholly  absorbed  in  his  work  and 
bad  transfigured  it  by  his  imaginative 
ardor.  It  was  Just  the  same  in  his 
practical  life.  He  was  perpetually  de- 
vising schemes  for  making  money,  and 
over  and  over  again  he  seems  to  have 
persnaded  his  friends  that  there  was 
something  in  his  schemes.  At  one  time 
he  thought  of  building,  on  the  fields 
smrounding  his  little  country  house  of 
lies  Jardies,  huge  forcing-houses,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  fierceness  of  the  sun*s 
rays.  In  these  forcing-houses  pine- 
apples were  to  be  grown — at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  at  a  time.  Now,  the 
ordinary  price  of  a  pineapple  in  Paris 
was  twenty  francs,  and  if  the  hundred 
thousand  were  sold  at  five  francs  each 
they  would  produce  a  yearly  income 
of  400,000  or  500,000  francs,  without 
any  very  appreciable  expense.  Balzac 
did  not  only  persuade  himself  of  the 
success  of  the  scheme,  but  he  so  far 
prevailed  with  his  friends  that  they 
actually  looked  out  for  a  shop  on  the 
boulevards  for  the  sale  of  the  pineapples, 
and  asked  the  author  of  the  project 
what  kind  of  signboard  he  would  like 
over  the  door.  There  Is  another,  and 
still  more  notorious  instance.  Balzac 
thought  he  bad  discovered  the  spot  in 


the  environs  of  Paris  where  Toussaint 
Louverture  had  buried  his  treasure. 
Two  of  his  best  friends — Sandeau  and 
Gautier — ^appear  to  have  been  so  con- 
vinced that  there  was  something  In  the 
idea  that  in  the  early  dawn  they  sal- 
lied forth  from  Paris  armed  with 
spades  to  commence  the  operations  of 
digging.  Needless  to  say,  nothing  was 
found.* 

Balzac  was  always  fertile  in  inven- 
tions— ^for  the  most  compelling  of  all 
reasons  because  he  was  perpetually  in 
debt  He  tried,  amongst  other  things, 
to  conduct  a  printing  establishment, 
but  he  left  it  owing  at  least  100,000 
francs.  Miss  Sandars  tells  us  that  in 
1828,  1829,  and  1830  Balzac  only 
made  three  thousand  francs  each  year. 
Now,  as  he  required  some  6,000  francs 
for  interest  on  past  debt,  and 
wanted  3,000  francs  to  live  on,  he  must 
have  increased  his  debt  by  about 
24,000  francs  in  three  years.  Seven 
years  later,  in  1837,  the  amoimt  of  his 
indebtedness  was  something  like 
162,000  francs — over  £6,000.  Hence  his 
enormous  laboriousness  was  always  be- 
ing spurred  by  his  actual  necessities. 
For  the  most  part  he  was  high-spirited 
and  optimistic,  and  some  of  his  friends 
described  him  as  childish  in  his  ca- 
pacity for  enjoyment  But  at  other 
times  the  burdens  he  bore  told  some- 
what heavily  on  his  equanimity.  In 
the  Lettres  d  VEtrang^e,  in  August, 
1835,  he  writes  to  Madame  Hanska: 
**Work,  always  work!  Heated  nights 
succeed  heated  nights,  days  of  medita- 
tion succeed  days  of  meditation,  from 
execution  to  conception,  from  concep- 
tion to  execution!  Little  money  com- 
pared with  what  I  want,  much  money 
compared  with  production.  If  each  of 
my  books  were  paid  like  those  of  Wal- 
ter Scott,  I  should  manage;  but  al- 
though well  paid,  I  do  not  attain  my 

'So  George  Brandes  says  In  his 
"Currents  or  Moilern  Literature, "v.  90. 
But  perhaps  the  treasure  was  in  the 
West  Indies. 
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goaL  ...  I  do  not  know  whether  a 
brain,  pen,  and  hand  will  ever  before 
have  accomplished  such  a  tour  de 
force'  with  the  help  of  a  bottle  of 
ink."  In  order  to  be  able  to  work 
without  interruption  at  all  times  and 
at  all  seasons,  Balzac  used  to  refresh 
himself,  through  long  fatiguing  nights 
of  labor,  with  a  tremendous  quantity 
of  coffee.  As  one  of  his  friends  has 
said :  "He  lived  on  50,000  cups  of  cof- 
fee, and  died  of  50,000  cups  of 
coffee." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  literary 
life  of  Balzac  only  lasted  for  twenty- 
one  years.  In  the  year  1829,  when  he 
was  30,  were  published  his  first  serious 
novel,  Les  Chouans,  and  a  curiously 
distasteful  satire— if,  indeed,  that  be 
the  right  term  to  apply  to  it— Physiol- 
ogie  du  Mariage,  From  that  time  on- 
ward his  books  were  produced  in  a 
steady  stream,  and  although  he  had 
many  distractions  and  indulged  him- 
self in  several  foreign  journeys,  as  well 
as  peregrinations  to  different  parts  of 
France,  he  allowed  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  that  capacity  for  passionate 
labor  which  was  one  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  As  a  man 
we  know  him  ftdrly  intimately  by  the 
Lettres  d  VEtrangdre.  And  yet  certain 
things  escape  us.  He  was  a  singular 
combination  of  good  temper  and 
moroseness  in  alternating  fits.  He  was 
certainly  childish  in  many  respects, 
preserving  at  all  events  a  remarkably 
youthful  heart  through  all  the  embit- 
tering troubles  of  his  career.  And  yet, 
though  he  was  childish  enough  in  ref- 
erence to  himself,  he  was  a  profound 
observer  of  the  people  around  him,  an- 
alyzing the  intricacies  of  character 
with  a  master  hand.  His  business  af- 
fairs, his  romantic  affections,  his  lit- 
erary work,  were  the  triple  object  to 
which  all  his  time  and  industry  were 
devoted,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
third,  they  did  not  stand  him  in  good 
stead.     His   work  was   his   salvation. 


But  his  spasmodic  indulgence  in  com- 
mercial affairs,  and  the  unieBtrained 
energy  with  which  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  various  romantic  episodes  of 
his  life  seem  to  have  represented  his 
weakness  rather  than  his  strength. 
And  yet  Balzac  without  his  weakness 
would  be  no  longer  the  Balzac  we 
know. 

Perhaps  because  he  was  quite  one 
of  the  most  good-natured  men  of  gen< 
ius  who  ever  existed,  he  was  ready  to 
accept  the  advances  of  anyone,  whether 
male  or  female,  who  seemed  to  be  in- 
spired either  by  affection  or  admiration 
for  him.  He  was  genuinely  fond  of 
his  sister  Laure,  and,  though  there  was 
not  much  love  lost  between  them,  he 
had  a  genuine  respect  for  his  mother. 
But  his  romantic  life  was  occupied 
with  three  women  in  especial,  all  above 
him  in  rank,  towards  each  of  whom  he 
seems  to  have  formed  a  passionate  at- 
tachment. The  first  was  much  the  best 
of  the  three — Madame  de  Bemy,  a 
lady  a  good  deal  older  than  himself, 
and  mother  of  nine  children.  He  was 
introduced  to  her  as  early  as  1821,  and 
she  figures  in  his  private  correspond- 
ence as  "Dilecta,"  and  as  Madame  de 
Mortsauf  in  that  novel  which  he  some- 
times was  inclined  to  regard  as  his 
masterpiece,  Le  Lys  dans  la  ValUe. 
This  was  an  infatuation  which  lasted 
till  about  1836.  It  was  succeeded  by 
the  empire  of  a  very  different  person 
— ^the  Biarquise  de  Castries — a  fashion- 
able, shallow-hearted  lady,  who  took 
him  up  for  a  time  and  then  dropped 
him  with  absolute  unconcern,  much  to 
his  mortification  and  regret  She  prob- 
ably figures  as  the  model  of  most  of 
those  ladies  of  fashion  who  are  bom 
without  a  conscience,  and  commit  their 
indiscretions  with  ruthlessness.  The 
third  of  his  Egerias  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  In  1832  he  received  a 
letter  from  "FEtrang^re" — ^in  other 
words,  the  Countess  Evelina  Hanska — 
who  remained  his  idol  for  the  rest  of 
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his  life,  and  to  whom  he  addressed 
most  of  the  docmnents  which  appear 
in  the  Lettres  d  VEtranffdre, 

Quite  early  In  his  career  Balzac  de- 
fined his  two  great  ambitions.  He  de- 
sired to  be  both  admired  and  to  be 
loved.  It  says  a  great  deal  for  his 
optimism,  or  perhaps  his  naUveti^  that 
a  man  who  ought  to  have  amassed 
80  much  definite  experience  of  life 
should  for  a  moment  Imagine  that  two 
such  ideals  could  be  simultaneously 
realized.  To  become  famous  is,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  to  scorn  de- 
lights and  UTe  laborious  days — a  purely 
ascetic  idea  for  the  sake  of  which 
much  that  is  valuable  in  life  has  nec- 
essarily to  be  sacrificed,  especially  per- 
haps those  ordinary  moments  when  the 
man  of  industry  and  genius  forgets 
his  mission  and  becomes  an  unaffected 
individual  inspired  by  simple  motives  of 
like  and  dislike,  hope  and  fear.  But  the 
other  career  which  Balzac  seems  to 
have  sketched  out  for  himself,  the  ca- 
reer of  a  man  who  creates  an  atmos- 
phere of  devotion  wherever  he  moves, 
who  is  popular  with  his  contempor- 
aries, and  especially  popular  with  the 
female  sex — ^that  is  a  totally  different 
thing,  necessitating  a  very  different  ar- 
rangement of  time,  involving,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  good  deal  of  waste  of  time, 
from  the  point  of  view  at  all  events 
of  a  genius  immersed  in  his  books. 
Poor  Balzac  suffered  from  many  cruel 
deceptions  in  this  matter.  After  his 
unceremonious  rejection  by  the  Biar- 
guise  de  Castries,  he  was  to  undergo 
a  not  dissimilar  experience  with 
Madame  Hanska.  She  was  without 
any  doubt  whatsoever,  his  guiding  star, 
because  he  felt  himself  under  a  sort 
of  compulsion  to  communicate  all  his 
thoughts  and  all  the  incidents  of  his 
life  to  her  sympathetic  ear.  But  did 
she  love  him  in  return?  It  may  have 
been  so,  although  a  good  deal  of  vanity 
might  have  entered  into  the  Reeling. 
But  the   sequel  seems  to  pr^^^    that 


hers  was  not  the  enduring  love  which 
Balzac's  nature  craved.  There  were 
many  intervals  when  they  never  met, 
although  there  were  brilliant  moments 
when  the  old  fires  seemed  to  blaie 
anew.  She  had  promised  to  marry 
him  if  ever  she  became  a  widow.  Her 
husband's  death  occurred  at  the  end 
of  1841,  but  the  actual  wedding  did 
not  take  place  till  the  14th  of  Biarcih, 
1850.  Three  months  from  that  date 
Balzac  himself  was  dead.  We  can 
hardly  be  wrong  in  thinking  that 
Madame  Hanska  had  no  very  profound 
nature,  and  was  not  capable  of  real 
devotion.  Probably  long  before  her 
marriage  her  feeling  for  the  great  nov- 
elist had  entirely  passed  away.  Noth- 
ing more  pathetic  can  well  be  im- 
agined than  the  death  scene,  which 
Victor  Hugo  witnessed.  When  he 
called  at  the  house  a  maid-servant  let 
him  in.  "Monsieur,"  she  said,  'is 
dying.  The  doctors  gave  him  up  yes- 
terday. Madame  has  gone  to  her  own 
rooms."  When  Hugo  went  up  to  Bal- 
zac's bedroom  he  found  a  nurse,  a 
man-servant  standing  by  the  bed,  and 
an  old  woman — the  last  of  whom  was 
Balzac's  mother.  But  the  wif^» 
TBtrangftre,  the  object  of  so  much  pas- 
sionate attachment,  was  not  with  him 
in  his  last  moments. 

lUusUmB  Perdues,  the  title  of  one  of 
Balzac's  most  famous  works,  seems  to 
describe,  not  inaptly,  the  end  of  that 
strenuous  career.  Victor  Hugo,  how- 
ever, makes  some  amends.  At  the 
Cemetery  of  Pdre-la-Chaise;  where  the 
interment  took  place  (as  Miss  Sandars 
tells  us),  Hugo  made  an  oration,  of 
which  the  concluding  sentences  ran 
thus:  "No,  it  is  not  the  Unknown  to 
him.  I  have  said  this  before,  and  I 
shall  never  tire  of  repeating  it  It  is 
not  darkness  to  him,  it  is  Light!  It 
is  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning;  not 
nothingness,  but  eternity.  .  .  .  Do  we 
not  say  to  ourselves  here,  to-day,  that 
it  is  Impossible  for  a  great  genius  in 
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this  life  to  be  other  than  a  great  spirit 
after  death?" 

The  Fortnightly  R«Tlew. 


And  a  great  spirit  after  his  death 
Balzac  has  assuredly  become. 

W,  If.  Courtney. 


PEN   PICTURES   OF   TIPPERARY   AND   MAYO. 


A  Fine  Winter's  Day. 

When  the  darkness  of  rain  and  mist 
that  so  often  broods  over  Ireland  in 
winter  has  lifted  for  a  spell  to  allow 
of  a  white  frost  at  night  and  a  radi- 
antly sunny  day  to  follow,  what  bliss 
it  is  to  be  out  and  away  upon  the 
hills!  There  is  a  high  ridge  behind 
Olonmel,  where  Waterford  fronts  Tip- 
perary to  the  north,  on  which  you  may 
walk  for  miles  through  bracken,  furze 
and  heather,  smelling  the  salt  breeze 
from  the  unseen  Atlantic,  with  a  view 
southwards  of  rolling  hills,  while  to  the 
wide  north,  spread  like  a  map  at  your 
feet,  is  the  teeming  plain  of  Tipperary. 
In  the  pauses  of  a  day  of  woodcock 
shooting,  when  the  eye  may  wander 
from  the  intent  business  of  watching 
for  the  helter-skelter  rush  of  the 
brown,  twig-beaked  fellow,  it  is  a  rest- 
ful change  to  let  it  roam  across  that 
plain.  Below  you  the  "gentle  Suir,"  a 
light  frosty  blue,  flows  in  a  long,  nar- 
row streak  to  Carrick;  by  Glonmel  in 
its  dark  hollow,  under  old-world 
bridges  that  stand  out  against  its  pale- 
ness; and  where  these  bridges  occur, 
or  where  once  were  fords,  are  ivy- 
covered  towers — forlorn  reminders  of 
a  bygone  day.  Slleve-na-Mon — the 
"Hill  of  the  Maidens"— fills  in  the 
middle  distance  to  your  right,  and  of 
all  hills  that  I  have  seen  the  wide 
world  over  it  is  the  fairest. 

There  is  this  curious  thing  about  the 
Irish  "mountains,"  that  in  spite  of 
their  actual  diminutiveness  they  are 
all  not  only  beautiful,  but  imposing. 
Here  is  one  that  is  only  about  2,300 
feet  high,  that  is  not  even  marked  in 
many  maps,  yet  that  has  still  a  dig- 
nity and  grandeur  that  rank  it  in  one's 


memory  with  mountains  that  are 
world-famous.  It  is  beautiful  in  all 
its  aspects,  and  the  soft  Irish  clouds 
that  drift  between  it  and  the  sun 
throw  shadows  of  haimting  loveliness 
upon  its  flanks. 

Having  rested  for  a  breathing-space 
on  Slieve-na-Mon  the  eye  can  range 
over  the  broad-spreading  acres  of  Tip- 
perary, losing  itself  at  last  on  the  far, 
clear-cut  horizon,  where  Gashel  of  the 
Kings  rears  it  great  rock,  backed  by 
the  distant  peaks  of  the  Slieve  Bloom. 

On  days  when  the  birds  lie  out  of 
the  woods  it  is  a  case  of  "walking" 
them  across  the  now  dead  heather. 
Then  what  miracles  of  light  and  shade 
can  the  sun  not  work  with  materials 
that  are  supposedly  all  brown? 
Brown  of  heather,  brown  of  bog,  brown 
of  bracken,  these,  in  the  absence  of 
other  colors,  seem  to  embrace  all 
colors.  Only  the  blue  sky  above  and 
the  fleecy  clouds  are  outside  the 
scheme,  while  still  giving  to  it  its  set- 
ting. Sometimes  the  mists  roll  up 
from  the  valley  and  shut  out  the  view. 
coming  down  so  thickly  all  around  us 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  more  than 
twenty  yards  ahead.  Suddenly  there 
will  come  a  rent  through  which  a  cross- 
beam of  sunshine  strikes  a  startlingly 
near  hill  or  far  portion  of  the  plain, 
causing  them  to  stand  out  clear  and 
colored    amid    the    surrounding    dark- 


A  Memory  of  Summer. 
Very  different  is  this  scene  in  sum- 
mer, when,  instead  of  climbing  to  these 
Waterford  heights  to  gain  the  warmth 
of  exhilaration  we  do  so  to  escape  the 
humidity  and  closeness  of  the  valley. 
The  panorama  of  the  plain  may  be  the 
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-same,  but  It  is  painted  more  softly, 
and  witbal  more  generously,  by  the 
season.  The  river  shows  only  here 
and  there  between  its  stretches  of 
heavy  timber,  and  upon  the  mountains 
and  the  for  vistas  of  the  plain  the  in- 
describable Irish  softness  has  de- 
scended. This  softness  it  is  that  dis- 
tinguishes Ireland's  scenery  from  that 
of  all  other  countries.  The  Trossachs 
and  the  Scottish  highlands  are  splen- 
didly beautiful,  the  Lake  District  of 
England  is  charmingly  pretty,  no  one 
who  has  been  in  India  can  forget  the 
•clear  loveliness  of  such  hills  as  the 
Aravallis  in  that  precious  time  that 
<:entres  in  the  sunset — ^but  in  Ireland 
we  look  through  a  magic  crystal  at 
hills  to  which  is  lent  a  poignant  ec- 


I  remember  often,  as  a  schoolboy, 
shivering  in  a  cold  schoolroom  in  the 
4]ark  days  of  January,  trying  to  recall 
jind  realize  the  summer  that  had  fled; 
and  often  it  seemed  impossible  that 
such  beauty  could  have  been.  And  on 
the  winter  days  that  in  these  parts, 
alas,  succeed  to  one  another  with  sad 
SKHiotony  (save  for  those  red-letter 
ones  I  have  spoken  of)  it  seems  im- 
possible that  the  siunmer  days  can 
have  been,  or  that  they  will  recur. 

Yet  they  have  been,  and  they  form 
a  very  fragrant  memory,  do  those  sum- 
mer evenings  when,  the  day's  work 
over,  one  would  climb  the  winding 
track  that  led  away  into  the  Coom- 
eraghs,  turning  every  now  and  then 
to  watch  the  expanding  view  beneath. 
Arrived  at  length  on  the  summit  of 
the  ridge,  what  a  Joy  it  was  to  throw 
oneself  down  amid  the  sweet  mountain 
l^rass  and  think!  The  Irish  peasant 
mind  is  very  tenacious  of  tradition, 
and  with  the  loathing  that  remains  for 
Cromwell  of  the  Curse  and  Orange 
William  there  remains  too  a  sense  of 
credit  taken  for  the  very  covetousness 
of  the  conquerors.  Thus  it  is  remem- 
bered   that   Cromwell   took   Tipperary 


for  his  own  especial  booty,  and  that 
William,  on  his  way  to  besiege  Lim- 
erick, the  "City  of  the  Violated 
Treaty,"  when  he  arrived  with  his 
staff  on  the  crest  of  such  a  view-com- 
manding ridge  as  this,  exclaimed, 
'*This  is  a  land  worth  fighting  for!" 

All  about  us  the*  westering  sun  floods 
the  hill  slopes  with  its  light  To  the 
north  is  the  far-flung  plain.  Pellucid 
Slieve-na-Mon  closes  the  view  to  the 
east,  and  the  Galtees  and  Knockmeal- 
downs  to  the  west,  brooding  in  violet 
haze.  Work  is  going  on  while  daylight 
lasts  in  the  little  hedged-in  fields 
around  us,  the  same  old  dignifying 
labor  of  the  earth  of  which  the  eye 
cannot  tire  nor  the  heart  be  ashamed. 
It  has  been  good  to  see,  whether  it 
has  had  to  do  with  diminutive  Indian 
bullocks,  scraping  up  their  tiny  por- 
tions of  the  vast  plain  of  Hindustan, 
or  the  stately  white  oxen  of  Tuscany, 
or  the  sleek  horses  of  the  English 
shires,  or,  as  here,  donkey  and  horse, 
or  horse  and  jennet,  yoked  in  quaint 
fellowship  together.  And  whatever  of 
regret  we  may  have — you  as  the  mod- 
em dispossessed,  or  we  whom  you  dis- 
possessed— for  the  disappearance  of  a 
landed  gentry,  thus  much  must  be  said : 
that  than  a  race  of  peasant  proprietors, 
conscious  of  their  dignity,  there  is  no 
finer  thing  on  earth. 

There  exist  drawbacks,  alas,  to  real 
peasant  proprietorship,  and  one  of 
them  is  the  tree  destruction  that  goes 
on  unchecked  in  Ireland.  Here  where 
I  sat  so  often  last  summer  the  fresh 
Atlantic  breezes  used  to  whisper  in  the 
trees  enclosing  a  little,  isolated  cot- 
tage; and  dotted  about  the  hillside 
were  more  clumps  of  trees,  half  hiding 
other  homesteads.  Yet  there  were 
spots  in  which  nothing  remained  of 
shady  groves  but  the  hacked  tree- 
stumps,  showing  bare  and  desolate  in 
the  green  banks  out  of  which  they 
sprang.  Here  it  was  that  the  purple 
foxgloves  congregated  most,  as  though 
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natnre  were  striving  to  conceal  her 
spoiling.  It  was  a  wonderful  foxglove 
year  in  these  parts,  and  of  all  the 
wildflowers  the  foxglove  is  to  me  the 
most  appealing.  It  is  the  calendar  of 
the  summer  months,  marking  the  days 
by  the  gradual  shedding  of  its  blos- 
soms, dying  upwards,  bloom  by  bloom, 
till  at  the  end  of  summer  its  long 
stalks  wave  forlornly  in  the  breeze, 
with  but  a  single  flower  atop. 

The  corncrake  sounds  his  harsh- 
sweet  note  in  the  grass  that  awaits 
the  reaper.  As  we  listen  we  can  hear 
the  bell-like  noise  of  the  machines  on 
the  far  side  of  the  hill,  scarce  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  tinkle  of  the 
evening  Angelus  that  comes  floating 
up  to  us  from  Glonmel  of  the  Sleepy 
Hollow. 

I  know  of  miniature  ravines  that 
lead  downwards  from  these  lovely 
heights,  with  gurgling  water  at  their 
foot,  cornflowers  of  wondrous  blue  and 
purple,  and  that  most  Joyous  wild  for- 
get-me-not that  seems  too  pretty  even 
for  this  earth. 

The  Mayo  Coast. 

Away  in  the  west  Groagh  Patrick, 
with  its  little  wind-swept  chapel,  looks 
down  upon  a  land  of  lake  and  bog, 
of  crag  and  shingle,  with  the  long 
line  of  the  Atlantic  surf  bent  by  bold 
headlands  and  deeply-recessed  inlets, 
and  the  blue  expanse  of  ocean  dotted 
by  opal  islands.  The  chapel  is  a  rough 
oratory  of  stone,  built  by  voluntary 
effort  from  material  carried  from  the 
plain  beneath.  Once  a  year  a  great 
concourse  of  people  assemble  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  and  go  in  pil- 
grimage up  the  steep  track  to  assist 
at  the  votive  Mass. 

I  have  not  seen  that  Mayo  land  in 
winter;  but  tempestuous  days  in  sum- 
mer provide  a  foretaste  of  it.  August 
and  September  are  its  months  of 
glory,  and  an  acquaintance  begun  then 
is  sure  to  be  renewed. 


Here  the  prevailing  tint,  too,  is 
brown;  a  brown  that  on  fine  days 
turns  to  bronze  and  gold.  There  are 
days  when  the  atmosphere  is  almost 
still,  but  ever  there  is  a  sense  of  fresh- 
ness and  exhilaration.  Changing  tones 
pass  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
across  the  mountains,  and  all  the  wide 
Universe  seems  to  ring  with  Joy. 

At  other  times,  with  the  sun  still 
shining  out  of  a  clear  sky,  a  wind 
against  which  you  can  scarcely  stand 
blows  straight  in  from  Labrador.  The 
long  rollers,  with  crash  upon  crash, 
come  hurtling  themselves  upon  the 
rocky  foreshore,  and  the  wind  flings 
their  foam  high  in  the  sparkling  air. 
Watching  from  a  certain  position  on 
Curraun  Peninsula,  where  the  config- 
uration of  Clew  Bay  sets  wind  and 
tide  in  opposition,  I  have  seen  the 
spray  flung  backwards  fnnn  the  shore, 
like  a  tossing  mane,  and  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow  shining  amid  its  white- 
ness. 

The  sight  of  the  eternal  hiUs,  from 
beach  or  roadway,  makes  you  feel  com- 
pelled to  climb  them.  During  their 
long  ascent  your  devious  way  leads 
you  past  pools  of  living  blue,  through 
stretches  of  morass,  by  patches  of  po- 
tato fields  where  the  comely  Maya 
women,  in  red  petticoat  and  violet 
bodice,  work  until  dusk.  Gaunt-looking 
dogs  of  uncertain  breed  and  temper 
guard  the  feeding  cattle,  and,  when 
evening  falls,  with  much  barking  and 
to-do  they  drive  them  home. 

AoHiLL  Island. 
The  amethyst  is  found  in  AchiU,  and 
I  never  see  one  but  I  think  of  that 
wild,  beautiful  island.  Precious  stones 
and  gems  possess  this  power  of  sug- 
gesting and  recalling,  and  if  the  emer- 
ald stands  for  the  rest  of  Ireland,  so 
does  the  amethyst  remind  us  of  the 
western  islets.  Achill  must  be  dreary 
enough  in  winter,  but  seen  as  we  saw 
it,  on  those  sunny  days  of  August,  it 
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possesses  a  rare  beauty.  The  Interior 
of  the  Island  Is  an  alternation  of  roll- 
ing valleys  and  high,  rocky  hills,  and 
along  the  coast  there  Is  In  most  places 
a  sheer  drop  of  a  hundred  feet  to  the 
sea.  On  a  still  summer's  day  you  look 
down  Into  the  depths  and  note  with  de- 
light the  play  of  colors,  the  reflections 
of  the  tiny  clouds,  the  paths  and  tracks 
across  the  surface,  made  by  the  unseen 
set  of  currents — ^the  whole  joyous 
pageant  of  the  sea's  **multltudlnous 
smile."  There  Is  a  circular  road  around 
the  Island,  and  the  journey  can  easily 
be  done  by  motor,  though  there  are 
some  stUf  gradients  and  sharp  turns. 
Here  and  there  you  come  upon  clusters 
of  cottages,  sheltering  from  the  winds 
that  in  winter  sweep  the  Island  from 
end  to  end.  Tiny  patches  of  potatoes, 
dug  with  who  knows  what  toll  f^om 
the  unpromising  soil,  adjoin  each  cot- 
tage, and  you  see  the  prows  or  stems 
of  old,  black-tarred  boats,  upturned  to 
form  a  kennel  for  a  dog  or  refuges  for 
chickens.  A  gaunt  little  tower  stands 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  over  against 
the  mainland,  which  was  once  an  out- 
post of  Gran-u-aile,  and  fishing  boats 
beating  up  the  narrow  channel  as  I 
saw  them  on  one  windy  day  might  have 
been  bringing  that  warrior  princess's 
soldiery  'to  the  island,  as  their  exact 
counterparts  must  long  ago  have  done. 
As  we  sweep  round  a  promontory  we 
come  upon  a  little  chapel,  and  a 
neglected  graveyard  which  contains  a 
memorial  to  a  party  of  islanders  "ac- 
cidentally drowned"  in  some  great 
storm.  -The  ocean  takes  heavy  toll 
from  the  fishermen  of  Mayo. 

A  Mayo  Intebiob. 
As  one  steps  across  the  threshold 
the  poverty  of  it  all  strikes  one.  When 
one  has  crossed  it,  and  entered  the  sin- 
gle room,  poverty  is  the  right,  the  God- 
willed  thing.  It  is  we  who  are 
strange  and  o^t  of  place,  our  Uves 
vain,  our  pnt^^^t^  idle. 


We  were  caught  in  the  heavy  Irish 
rain,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
and  the  wind  could  hardly  be  battled 
with.  Our  hotel  was  distant,  and  the 
leeward  side  of  a  little  thatched  cot- 
tage gave  promise  of  shelter.  As  we 
picked  our  way  along  the  surface  drain 
that  formed  the  approach,  the  dripping 
door  was  opened  by  a  young  girl,  and 
we  were  prayed  to  step  Inside.  She 
held  the  door  quite  wide,  and  the  wind 
scrupled  not  to  take  possession,  driving 
out  the  carefully-hoarded  warmth  of  a 
turf  fire,  and  causing  the  cow  and  ass 
that  stood  with  bowed  heads  in  the 
gloaming  of  the  far  end  of  the  room 
to  stir  uneasily.  A  row  of  chickens, 
perched  on  the  lowest  rail  of  some 
nondescript  article  of  furniture,  gave 
a  chirping  protest  A  big  collie-like 
dog  came  forward  with  a  sort  of  dis- 
armed awkwardness,  and  a  little  kitten 
continued  gazing  pensively  into  the  fire. 

It  is  just  a  single  room,  with  a 
dingily  curtained-off  recess,  where 
stands  a  bed,  and  in  another  comer  a 
rickety  ladder  gives  access  to  a  loft^ 
where  the  men  of  the  family  sleep. 
The  fioor  is  of  mud,  the  walls  were 
once  whitewashed,  and  the  red  glow 
from  the  fire  plays  upon  the  ribs  of  a 
smoke-blackened  roof.  The  chimney  i» 
wide,  with  a  huge  iron  pot  suspended 
from  a  tripod,  and  gathered  round  the 
fire  is  the  family — or  what  America 
and  poverty  have  left  of  several 
families. 

There  are  five  persons — an  old 
woman,  a  young  man  and  woman  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  two  tiny, 
fair-haired  children.  Everything  else 
fades  before  the  charm  and  dignified 
simplicity  of  the  old  woman.  In  her 
young  days  she  must  have  been  very 
pretty,  before  family  cares  and  the 
hard  toil  of  the  fields  had  conspired 
with  time  to  change  her;  and  her 
features  are  regular,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  her  eyes  most  beautiful.  She 
wears  the  brilliant  red  petticoat  and 
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violet  bodice  of  the  peasant,  her  feet 
are  bare,  and  her  jet  black  hair  is 
neatly  parted.  Her  voice  has  that 
wonderful  way  of  lapsing  into  a  croon 
— the  borderland  between  speech  and 
chanting.  She  speaks  slowly,  as  though 
choosing  the  English  words  for  her 
glowing  Irish  thoughts,  and  finding  the 
medium  cold  and  difficult 

It  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce 
her  speech,  but  her  allusions  are  in  the 
beautiful  manner  of  Synge — ^not  so 
formed,  indeed,  for  she  has  not  suffi- 
cient English,  but  full  of  charm  when 
pondered  on.  Hearing  her,  one  recalls  his 
phrases,  "lonely  as  the  moon  at  dawn," 
"a  drift  of  ewes,"  **his  soul  going  up 
naked  to  the  saints  of  God,"  "a  dis- 
tant comer  of  high,  windy  hills." 

She  spoke  to  us  about  the  fine  sum- 
mer, and  thanked  €k>d  for  it;  about 
the  winter  that  was  their  dread, 
and  its  long,  dark  months;  about 
the  young,  bright  children  that  had 
gone  across  the  ocean  to  America ;  how 
well  some  did,  and  how  many  others 
passed  into  oblivion.  And  she  told  us 
about  the  two  little  ones  that  were 
nestling  up  against  her,  the  fire-glow 
rendering  weirdly  beautiful  the  wonder- 
ment of  their  eyes. 

We  had  taken  them  for  her  grand- 
children, but  as  our  talk  proceeded  we 
discovered    that    they     were    merely 

The  British  BeTiew. 


adopted,  out  of  that  charity  that  only 
the  poor  can  afford  to  practise.  They 
were  not  bound  to  her  by  any  other 
tie.  A  neighbor  had  departed  for 
America  some  years  before  with  twp 
elder  children,  and  left  these  two  mites 
to  follow  when  there  would  be  money 
to  send  them  for  their  passage.  No 
love  for  her  little  charges  would  have 
persuaded  this  foster-mother  to  keep 
them,  had  their  parents  sent  for  them, 
we  well  knew;  nor  would  a  word  of 
complaint  at  the  exi)ense  to  which  she 
had  been  put  ever  cross  her  lips.  But 
the  remittance  had  never  come.  Only 
one  more  group  of  Irish  had  gone  un- 
der in  "God's  own  country." 

And  so,  in  grinding  poverty  at  home, 
with  a  family  <^  her  own  hard  put  to 
it  to  earn  a  living,  this  Irish  mother 
kept  and  clothed  these  little  ones, 
looking  for  no  reward. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "sure  they're  not  fit 
to  voyage  into  the  far  places  yet,  and 
they  with  nobody  to  pick  them  and 
clean  them  by  the  way.  I  just  keeps 
them  here  in  the  heat  of  the  turf  till 
they  be  fitter  like  to  mind  themselves. 
There's  them  that  goes  to  Ameriky 
and  gets  to  be  merchants  and  rich 
magnates.  But  I'm  thinking  most  of 
them  do  find  it  hard  to  care  for  any- 
body but  themselves. 

Richard  FitzuHilter. 


MISS   AMELIA. 


For  the  Londoner,  a  walk  across  his 
own  city  from  any  one  point  to  any 
other  is  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of 
adventure.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of 
a  Saturday  in  October  which  I  had 
spent  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  some  rare  birds  reported  as 
visitors  to  Hampstead  Heath,  I  decided 
to  return  in  a  straight  line  from  that 
too-populous  Paradise  to  the  Temple. 


Gospel  Oak  and  Kentish  Town  were 
merely  romantic  names  to  me,  and  of 
Camden  Town  itself,  famous  in  art 
and  song,  I  possessed  only  a  dim  and 
gloomy  idea  which  I  owed  to  the  works 
of  Mr.  Walter  Sickert 

I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  began 
to  share  all  the  sensations  of  the  un- 
fortunate poet  who  looked  on  smoky 
dwarf  houses  and  felt  his  soul  op- 
pressed by  a  vague  dejection.     Gospel 
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Oak,  instead  of  being  a  vast  and 
heaven-pointing  tree,  was  a  labyrinth 
of  ugly  streets  in  which  I  lost  myself 
until  I  came  to  the  tram-lines,  and 
there  were  no  orchards  in  Kentish 
Town.  Instead,  there  were  grimy  tene- 
ments with  a  great  quantity  of  dishon- 
orable underclothing  hanging  from 
their  balconies;  a  rabble  of  infants, 
mostly  anffimic,  and  all  dirty,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  persons  with  "faces 
whose  like  one  is  not  glad  to  find." 
More  depressing,  even,  than  the  squat 
houses  and  the  gaunt  tenements  were 
the  rows  of  frowsy  villas,  with  untidy 
creepers  hanging  in  dank  festoons  from 
their  peeling  stucco,  and  sombre  little 
gardens  in  which  grimy  laurels  and 
mouldering  statues  drooped  in  mourn- 
ful decadence — apathetic  remnants  of  a 
decayed  gentility,  they  seemed  to  have 
given  up  in  despair  the  struggle  to  be 
respectable,  and  to  be  wearily  waiting 
for  the  advent  of  the  housebreaker  who 
would  eliminate  them  from  a  scene 
where  their  presence  was  no  longer  de- 
cent Many  of  them  were  to  let,  and 
I  was  able  to  observe,  on  the  boards 
which  announced  this  fact,  various  ex- 
amples of  the  unfailing  optimism  of 
the  house-agent  This  one  was  com- 
modious, that  one  desirable;  another, 
distinguished  from  its  fellows  by  a  tot- 
tering trellised  balcony  on  the  ground 
floor,  was  elegant;  yet  another,  a  sin- 
ister abode  fit  only  for  owls  and  trog- 
lodytes, was  actually  delightful  None 
of  the  villas  which  were  inhabited  be- 
trayed any  symptom  of  a  sense  of  life's 
amenities  on  the  part  of  its  occupants, 
— unless  the  presence  of  abandoned 
straw  hats,  outworn  boots,  and  empty 
sardine  tins  could  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  a  certain  luxury.  Occasion- 
ally the  inhabitants  of  these  drab 
houses  regarded  me  from  their  win- 
dows, and  though  I  felt  sorry  for  them, 
their  aspect  was  sinister  and  I  loved 
them  not.  They  seemed  all  to  be  women ; 
I   saw    no  vestige  of  the  other   sex. 


I  pursued  my  way,  wondering 
vaguely  why  England  should  have  been 
especially  cursed,  both  materially  and 
spiritually,  by  this  plague  of  the  gen- 
teel gone  to  rot  and  ruin,  and  attrib- 
uting the  curse,  as  I  like  to  attribute 
most  things  evil  in  our  social  system, 
to  the  deadly  early- Victorian  passion 
for  class  distinction  and  worship  of  a 
respectability  that  was  for  the  most 
part  sham,  showiness,  and  score-off -my* 
neighbor-ness.  In  the  midst  of  these 
highly  original  reflections,  and  whilst 
I  was  passing  yet  another  row  of  villa 
residences,  I  was  confronted  with  a 
singular  spectacle. 

The  street  was  deserted,  except  for 
a  group  of  errand-boys  and  childrei^ 
who  were  congregated  roimd  a  flgure 
that  seemed  to  be  clinging  to  the  rusty 
railings  in  front  of  one  of  the  houses. 
As  I  approached,  the  flgure  resolved  it- 
self into  an  old  woman  who  was 
dressed  in  black,  and  wore  a  small  bon- 
net which  would  have  been  fashion- 
able, I  suppose,  in  the  epoch  of  the 
crinoline.  She  had  dropped  her  um- 
brella, and  was  clutching  the  railings 
with  both  hands;  apparently  she  was 
trying  to  drag  herself  along,  but  her 
feet  refused  to  move.  The  cluster  of 
children  watched  her  with  apathetic 
interest;  the  errand-boys  were  grin- 
ning and  making  remarks  in  their  owi^ 
horrible  dialect 

I  pushed  my  way  through  the  little 
crowd,  and  saw  that  though  she  was 
bent,  she  was  a  very  tall  woman,  and, 
to  judge  by  the  lines  on  her  face,  ex- 
tremely old.  Her  eyes  were  clo8ed4 
and  she  was  terribly  pale.  When  I 
asked  her  if  she  was  ill  she  did  not 
seem  to  hear  me.  One  of  the  errand- 
boys,  however,  responded  for  her. 

"Gam,  gavner!"  he  said  cheerfully, 
"she  ynt  ilL  She's  bawmy,  that's  wot 
she  is.    Orterbe  run  in  by  the  pleece." 

I  ignored  this  youthful  moralist,  and 
spoke  again  to  the  old  woman.  She 
suddenly  opened  her  eyes,  which  were^ 


4^ 
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astonishingly  brilliant,  and  looked  at 
me. 

'*I'm  afraid  I  fainted/'  she  said,  In 
a  very  low  voice  but  quite  coherently. 
"It*s  nothing— results  of  Influenza.  If 
you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me 
your  arm — I  live  at  number  eighty-two 
— ^this  road.  Very  sorry  to  be  a  nui- 
sance." 

Even  the  effort  of  uttering  these  few 
words  was  too  much  for  her.  She 
closed  her  eyes  again,  released  her 
grasp  of  the  railings,  and  would  have 
fallen  If  I  had  not  caught  her.  1  put 
my  arm  round  her  waist — ^an  action 
which  gave  huge  deUght  to  the  errand- 
boys — and  then  questioned  the  children 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  number  eighty- 
two.  They  stared  at  me  In  solemn  silence, 
but  at  length  a  little  girl,  who  wore 
painfully  obvious  pink  flannel  under- 
clotliing,  withdrew  her  thumb  from  her 
mouth  and  held  it,  pointing  backwards, 
over  her  shoulder.  I  scowled  like  a 
thunder-cloud  at  the  errand-boys,  and 
began  to  propel  the  old  woman  forward 
in  the  direction  Indicated.  She  could 
only  just  manage  to  walk,  and  out 
progress  was  very  slow  and  had  pos- 
sibly a  comical  aspect;  the  errand- 
boys,  at  any  rate,  agreed  to  appreciate 
the  humor  of  the  situation. 

The  old  lady  seemed  to  become 
feebler  with  each  step  that  we  took; 
I  began  to  despair  of  reaching  number 
eighty-two,  and  had  almost  decided  to 
take  her  into  the  next  house  that  we 
reached,  when  a  welcome  ally  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  A  quiet-eyed,  de- 
cently-dressed woman  of  about  fifty 
suddenly  confronted  us,  and  without 
wasting  time  in  speech,  placed  the  old 
lady's  right  arm  round  her  neck  and 
supported  her  with  a  method  far  more 
practical  than  my  own.  This  re- 
inforcement entirely  altered  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs;  we  proceeded  steadily 
down  the  street,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
had  reached  the  gate  of  number  eighty- 
two.     I  helped  to  carry  the  old  lady 


up  the  steps,  and  when  she  was  saf^lj 
at  the  front  door  I  asked  the  woman 
if  there  was  any  one  in  the  house  who 
would  look  after  her. 

"She  is  my  mistress,  sir,"  said  the 
woman,  producing  a  latchkey.  "She 
often  has  these  fainting  fits.  She 
oughtn't  to  go  anywhere  by  herself,  but 
sometimes  when  I'm  upstairs  she  slips 
out  If  you'll  just  help  me  with  her 
into  her  room,  she'll  be  all  right  in  a 
minute." 

We  passed  into  a  dingy  little  hall: 
the  fioor  was  covered  with  frayed  lin- 
oleum, and  the  paper  on  the  walls  was 
dark  with  age,  but  it  was  spotlessly 
clean,  and  there  were  some  good 
artists'  proofs  of  various  Academical 
pictures.  Whilst  the  maid  was  shut- 
ting the  door  and  I  was  supporting  the 
old  lady,  I  noticed  a  number  of  tweed 
caps  and  hats,  several  fishing-rods  and 
a  cricket-bat,  on  a  rack  fixed  to  the 
wall;  evidently  there  were  young  people" 
in  the  house,  and  it  was  not,  as  I  had 
imagined  for  no  particular  reason,  the 
abode  of  a  desolate  spinster.  The  maid 
opened  a  door  on  the  right  of  the  halL 

"This  is  her  room,  sir,"  she  said. 
"We'll  bring  her  right  in  and  put  her 
on  the  sofa." 

As  we  lifted  the  old  lady  on  to  that 
piece  of  furniture  I  noticed  how  ter- 
ribly emaciated  she  was;  I  seemed  to 
be  holding  a  skeleton  in  female  appareL 
The  maid  went  to  a  cupboard,  return- 
ing in  a  moment  with  some  brandy  in 
a  wineglass,  which  she  poured  into  the 
old  lady's  mouth.  Its  effect  was  im- 
mediate ;  the  old  lady  made  a  very  wry 
face  and  opened  her  eyes.  She  stared 
for  a  few  seconds  at  the  ceiling,  then 
she  suddenly  sat  bolt  upright.  Her 
eyes  were  extraordinarily  vivid,  and 
her  lips  took  a  comical  twist 

"Jane,"  she  cried,  "what  were  you 
doing  out  of  doors  at  this  time  of 
day?" 

The  woman  watched  her  intently. 
"What    were    you    doing    there,    Miss 
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Amelia?"  she  said,  speaking,  however, 
very  quietly  and  respectfully.  The  old 
lady  looked  guilty. 

"I  only  went  to  meet  Biaster  Dick 
on  his  way  from  the  station,"  she  ex- 
plained. ''And  then  I  had  another  of 
those  tiresome  fainting  fits.  I'm  grow- 
ing like  those  silly  girls  In  that  book 
yon  read  to  me— Miss  Ferrier's,  wasnt 
it?"  Her  eyes  wandered  to  me. 
"Mercy!  I  forgot!"  she  cried,  al- 
most briskly;  'that  yonng  gentleman 
gave  me  his  arm  and  I  never  thanked 
him!  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Stranger,  I'm  sure.  If  my  nephew 
had  found  me  fainting  in  the  road  1 
don't  know  what  he  would  have  said. 
He's  always  teUing  me  not  to  go  about 
by  myself.  He'll  be  here  in  a  moment; 
youll  stay  to  see  him — She'll  want  to 
thank  you,  and  you'll  have  some  tea. 
Jane,  tea !  and  the  Spode  cups." 

I  looked  at  Jane;  Jane  looked  at 
me,  and  made  an  almost  imperceptible 
movement  of  warning.  I  liked  Jane's 
aspect :  she  had  an  old-fashioned  air  of 
dogged  faithfulness  that  was  not  toocom- 
mon  amongst  her  tribe,  and  I  took  the 
hint  at  once.  I  thanked  the  old  lady,  and 
said  I  was  certain  that  she  ought  to  rest 
after  her  adventure.  I  added  that  I 
would  call  to  inquire  how  she  was  on 
the  following  day.  She  smiled  and 
nodded.  "I  shall  be  delighted,— that's 
charming  of  you,"  she  said.  "But  I 
believe  you're  running  away  now  be- 
cause you're  afraid  of  Jane.  Jane's  a 
dragon — aren't  you,  Jane?" 

Jane  smiled  discreetly.  "You  know 
you  ought  to  rest,  Miss  Amelia!"  she 
said.  Miss  Amelia  heaved  a  comic 
sigh. 

"Well,  well!"  she  murmured,  leaning 
back  on  her  cushions.  Then  she  turned 
again  towards  me.  "Do  come  to- 
morrow, if  you  care  to,  but  I  can't 

promise ^  she  broke  off  abruptly. 

"You  dont  live  in  this  awful  place?" 
she  cried  after  a  moment 

I  explained  that  I  lived  in  the  Tem- 


ple. "The  Temple !"  she  said.  "I  knew 
it  forty,  no  fifty  years  ago,  when  my 
brother  was  a  young  barrister, — ^hardly 
a  barrister;  not  full  fledged.  He  be- 
came a  big- wig  afterwards;  I  expect 
you  have  heard  of  him,  though  he's 
,been  dead  these  many  years.  Dick's 
father  was  his  son.  Lord  Arlesfont 
was  his  name — he  was  only  a  law  lord, 
of  course,  and  invented  it  himself.  How 
we  used  to  laugh  at  him  about  it!" 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  late  Lord 
Arlesfont,  and,  in  particular,  that  he 
had  died  worth  several  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  It  occurred  to  me  as  odd 
that  his  sister  should  be  living  in  an 
undesirable  villa  residence  near  Kent- 
ish Town.  I  glanced  round  the  room: 
the  furniture  was  old  and  for  the  most 
part  ugly,  but  there  were  some  good 
pieces  of  oak,  many  books,  and  a  num- 
ber of  framed  photographs  which  were 
mainly  portraits  of  army  officers  in 
uniform  and  young  women  in  bridal  or 
presentation  dresses.  All  these  things 
were  superfluous  evidence  of  a  fkct 
which  I  had  already  realized, — ^that  the 
old  woman  had  nothing  whatever  in 
common  with  those  of  her  neighbors 
whom  I  had  seen  as  I  wandered 
through  the  drab  streets.  Though  she 
was  wizened  and  bony,  she  had  a  tre- 
mendous distinction,  she  was — as  one 
felt  that  the  male  originals  of  the 
photographs  would  have  forcibly  as- 
serted— every  inch  a  lady,  with  a 
breezy  and  vigorous  personality  which 
age  and  illness  had  been  unable  to 
tame.  There  was  breeding  in  every 
line  of  her:  in  her  broad  brow,  her 
queer  long  nose,  her  mouth  with  its 
deeply  furrowed  corners  and  the  way 
in  which  she  wore  her  shabby  old  black 
silk  dress. 

"You're  looking  at  my  photographs," 
she  said.  "Plenty  of  soldiers,  aren't 
there?  We're  a  fighting  family;  one 
of  us  has  been  in  every  big  battle  since 
Ramillies  to  a  certainty,  and  probably 
since  Crecy  or  Agincourt.     I'm  proud 
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of  it;  I*d  have  been  a  soldier  myself 
if  I'd  been  a  man.  Dick  laughs  at  me 
when  I  boast  about  them  all,  but 
there's  no  doubt  it's  in  our  blood.  Jane 
will  tell  you  that  I'm  quite  silly  about 
them ;  when  I  was  stronger  I  used  to 
walk  to  Whitehall  just  to  look  at  those 
fine  big  fellows  standing  sentry  on 
their  black  horses ;  but  I  can't  manage 
the  journey  now,  and  there  are  no  sol- 
diers here — only  the  Salvation  Army, 
poor  things!" 

"Do  you  like  living  here?"  I  asked. 
The  old  lady  laughed,  but  not  bitterly. 

"I  abominate  the  place."  she  said 
emphatically;  "but  there  are  several 
good  reasons  why  I  live  here.  One  of 
them  is  that  Dick  would  be  miserable 
in  the  country,  and  likes  an  out-of- 
the-way    part    of    London    where    he 

won't  meet "     She  checked  herself 

suddenly;  the  aspect  of  her  face 
changed.  "I'm  a  garrulous  old  woman; 
I'm  not  going  to  weary  you  with  my 
affairs,"  she  concluded  after  a  moment, 
and  set  her  lips  resolutely. 

I  went  over  to  her  and  pressed  her 
bony  fingers.  "Then  I  may  call  to- 
morrow?" I  asked. 

She  nodded  briskly.  "That's  very 
gallant  of  you,"  she  said.  "I  wouldn't 
let  you  come  all  this  way  just  to  see 
a  worn-out  old  woman,  but  I  really  be- 
lieve that  when  I  tell  Dick  all  about 
you  he'll  want  to  thank  you  and  talk 
to  you.  I  can't  promise,  of  course; 
he's  very  shy,  poor  boy."  She  thanked 
me  herself  once  again,  in  graceful 
phrases,  for  helping  her  in  the  street, 
and  waved  a  hand  to  me  as  I  went  out 
of  the  room.  "I  shall  call  you  my 
prcux  chevalier  r  she  cried. 

The  faithful  Jane  came  to  open  the 
front  door  for  me.  She.  too,  thanked 
me  quietly  and  without  any  effusive- 
ness. I  took  my  hat  from  the  rack, 
and  as  I  did  so  I  saw  the  fishing-rods 
and  the  cricket-bat. 

"I  see  that  Mr.  Dick  is  fond  of 
sport,"  I  said. 


"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Jane.  There 
was  a  queer  note  in  her  voice  that 
made  me  look  swiftly  at  her,  and  Viesn 
I  realized  that  she  was  regarding  me 
with  the  keenest  scrutiny  that  my  very 
mild  personality  had  ever  undergone. 
Next  moment  she  turned  and  opened 
the  door.  I  wished  her  good  evening* 
and  walked  down  the  steps,  wondering 
if  she  regarded  me  as  a  possible  bur- 
glar. Yet  there  was  no  suspicion,  I 
thought,  in  her  eyes;  nothing  but  an 
intense  desire  to  read  my  secret  souL 
I  concluded,  as  I  walked  away  down 
avenues  of  gas  lamps,  that  Jane  was 
merely  a  keen  student  of  human  char- 
acter; but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
I  forgot  her  expression. 

IL 

There  was  no  trace  of  it,  however, 
in  her  broad,  honest  face  when  I  went 
to  call  on  the  Sunday  afternoon.  She 
seemed  really  pleased  to  see  me.  But 
when  I  made  inquiries  about  Miss 
Amelia's  health  her  smile  faded,  and 
she  admitted  that  she  was  anxious. 
The  old  lady  had  fainted  again  several 
times,  and  her  usually  strong  re- 
cuperative energy  seemed  to  have  de- 
serted her.  I  expressed  a  fear  that 
my  visit  would  tire  Miss  Amelia,  but 
Jane  alleged  that  it  would  have  a  bene- 
ficent effect  if  I  did  not  stay  too  long. 

"You  mustn't  mind  if  some  of  the 
things  she  says  seem  a  bit  queer,  sir," 
she  added.  I  thought  privately  that 
Jane  tended  to  underrate  the  mental 
faculties  of  her  mistress.  There  had 
been  nothing  "queer"  about  Miss 
Amelia  on  the  previous  day;  for  an 
old  woman  who  had  just  recovered 
from  an  attack  of  faintness  her  mental 
clarity  had  been  distinctly  remarkable. 
I  said  something  of  the  kind  to  Jane, 
who  made  no  reply,  but  opened  the 
door  of  Miss  Amelia's  room  and  an- 
nounced me. 

Miss  Amelia  was  lying  on  the  sofa, 
she  looked  amazingly  gaunt  and  whlte^ 
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and  ber  eyes  shone  with  unnatural 
brilliance.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me  she 
smiled  and  held  out  her  band. 

'This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr. 
preuw  ehevaUer,**  she  said.  "I  revise 
my  theories  on  the  manners  of  mod- 
em young  men.  But,  oh  dear!"  she 
continued  with  a  comical  grimace, 
''some  young  men  certainly  aren't  like 
you,  and,  after  all,  I've  lured  you  here 
for  nothing." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  for  noth- 
ing?' I  denmnded  when  I  bad  shaken 
her  band  and  found  a  chair.  She 
laughed  rather  ruefully. 

"I  mean  that  what  I  was  afraid  of 
has  happened,"  she  explained.  **Tbat 
naui^ty  boy  Dick  is  too  shy  to  meet 
you  and  has  gone  off  for  a  long  walk 
all  by  ti<«^«eif-  It's  really  too  bad  of 
him,  and  I  shall  give  him  a  good  scold- 
ing when  he  comes  back.  As  I  said  to 
him,  it  isn't  as  if  you  were  one  of  his 
relations." 

I  expressed  a  polite  regret  that  I 
bad  frightened  the  elusive  nephew 
away.  ''Doesn't  Mr.  Dick  like  his  re- 
lations?' I  asked. 

The  old  lady  pursed  up  her  Ups  and 
looked  mysterious. 

"He  has  very  good  reasons  for  not 
liking  them,"  she  said.  "But  I  know 
that  be  would  like  you,  and  he  ought 
to  have  a  man  friend.  It's  very  lonely 
for  him  here." 

"What  does  be  do?'  I  asked.  "I 
mean,  has  he  a  profession?"  Miss 
Amelia  shook  ber  bead. 

"He's  not  doing  anything  just  at 
present,"  she  answered.  "Of  course, 
he'll  iind  something  soon.  Then  he'll  be 
happier.  Poor  Dick!  be  used  to  be 
such  a  happy  boy,  always  laughing  and 
making  absurd  Jokes.  And  he  was  Just 
the  same,  I  believe,  in  his  regiment" 

"He  was  in  the  Army?"  I  inquired. 

"Tes,  in  the  Thirty-fourth,"  she  re- 
plied. "But  be  left  it  last  year,— 
wasnt  it  last  year?  Time  runs  on, 
time  nma  on  so  fast"    She  became  si- 
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lent  abruptly  and  the  Ught  in  her  eyes 
faded. 

"What  a  pity !"  I  said  after  a  while. 
She  turned  her  head  swiftly.  "Bb?' 
she  cried. 

"A  pity  that  he  left  the  Service,"  I 
explained.  "He  is  very  young,  isn't 
he?  And  from  what  you  said  about 
him  I  imagine  that  he  liked  soldier- 
ing." 

She  nodded  slowly. 

"He's  only  twenty-four,"  she  an- 
swered. "Oh!  he  loved  the  life!  And 
be  was  getting  on  so  well;  be  was 
so  smart  and  popular.  The  Colons 
admitted  that"  Her  eyes  brightened; 
she  looked  at  me  with  something  of 
the  kind  of  scrutiny  to  which  Jane  bad 
subjected  me  on  the  previous  after- 
noon. "I  feel  certain  you're  a 
sympathetic  person!"  she  said,  smiltog 
very  queerly.  Then  ber  expression 
changed;  she  frowned,  and  looked  as 
if  she  were  troubled  by  some  balBing 
train  of  thought  "If  I  told  him  that 
you  knew  everything  and  sym- 
pathized," she  said  after  a  pause,  "he 
would  like  you." 

I  made  the  not  very  subtle  deduction 
that  the  military  career  of  the  elusive 
Dick  bad  ended  painfully  or  scandal- 
ously. "Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  wait 
before  you  tell  me  anything  intimate 
about  him?'  I  suggested.  "I'm  only  a 
stranger,  after  all,  and  he  might  re- 
sent it  now." 

She  thought  over  this  suggestHm; 
"Perhaps,"  she  said,  "but  I  should  like 
you  to  hear  the  truth.  You  will  know 
bis  name,  and  I  expect  people  are  stiU 
telling  Ues  about  him  everywhere.  It 
happened  so  short  a  time  ago.  His 
name,  you  know,  is  Welbum — ex- 
Lieutenant  Richard  Welbum." 

She  leant  forward  and  stared  at  me. 
I  ransacked  my  memory  in  vain  for 
any  history  connected  with  the  name. 
When  I  informed  Miss  Amelia  of  this 
she  looked  sUi^tly  incredulous. 

"Dear  me,  very  odd !"  she  said.  "But 
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lierhaps  you  don't  read  the  newspapers. 
Well!  If  you  really  haven't  heard  the 
lies,  perhaps  there's  no  particular  point 
in  telling  you  the  truth  at  present, 
liater,  when  you  have  met  him  and 
see  what  a  fine  manly  fellow  they  have 
ruined — but  here  comes  Jane  with  the 
tea.  Jane,  Mr.  preux  chevalier  says 
that  it's  no  use  your  protesting;  you 
really  are  the  most  perfectly  finished 
specimen  of  a  dragon.  As  for  you," 
she  went  on,  turning  to  me,  "you're  to 
give  your  whole  attention  to  admiring 
the  Spode  tea-service.  It's  only  pro- 
duced on  solemn  occasions.  Have  you 
brought  an  extra  cup  in  case  Mr.  Dick 
comes  back,  Jane?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Amelia,"  said  Jane. 

The  bony  old  hand  which  poured  out 
my  tea  was  very  tremulous  that  after- 
noon, and  the  wonderful  Spode,  which 
I  duly  admired,  had  several  narrow 
escapes.  But  though  Miss  Amelia  was 
so  weak  physically,  and  certainly  ought 
to  have  been  in  bed,  her  spirit  was 
undaunted,  and  she  proved  herself  a 
most  charming  conversationalist  She 
catechised  me  concerning  my  tastes, 
my  aims  and  ambitions,  and  afterwards 
she  told  me  a  great  deal  of  her  his- 
tory. In  her  youth  she  had  travelled 
widely,  and  I  found  that  her  passion 
for  Italy  was  at  least  as  warm  as  my 
own ;  she  spoke  of  old  pictures  and  old 
books  with  knowledge  and  enthusiasm ; 
she  had  a  real  sense  of  humor  and  was 
refreshingly  free  from  prejudice.  I 
found  myself  thinking  very  soon  that 
the  blighted  Mr.  Dick,  if  he  had  any 
appreciation  of  personality,  was  not 
greatly  to  be  pitied;  if  he  had  experi- 
enced ill  fortune  in  the  Army  he  had 
certainly  been  lucky  beyond  the  wont 
of  man  in  the  companionship  of  his 
aunt.  In  earlier  days  she  had  known 
a  great  number  of  interesting  people, 
and  she  had  remembered  countless  an- 
ecdotes, not  one  of  them  dull ;  her  rem- 
iniscences, however,  did  not  include  the 
last   quarter   of  a  century,   a   perlofl 


which,  I  decided,  she  had  spent  in  re- 
tirement that  was  enforced  by  unex- 
pected poverty.  Oddly  enough,  she 
seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  the  length 
of  this  later  stage  in  her  life,  and 
spoke  of  the  time  when  she  had  suf- 
fered a  serious  financial  reverse  as  if  it 
were  merely  a  few  months  before. 

Mr.  Dick  did  not  appear,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  I  was  scarcely  troubled  by 
his  absence.  At  the  end  of  the  hour 
allotted  to  me  by  Jane  I  felt  that  I 
had  really  found  a  delightful  friend, 
and  I  was  well  on  the  road  to  be- 
lieving that  if  he  had  Joined  us  I 
should  have  been  capable  of  experi- 
encing a  genuine  sensation  of  Jealousy. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  Hiss  Amelia'8 
devotion  to  her  nephew;  whenever  a 
footstep  sounded  In  the  street  outside 
she  would  listen  for  a  moment 
and  then  shake  her  head,  "Not 
his  step.  Not  springy  enough!"  she 
would  murmur  with  a  regretful  smile. 
She  reverted  to  him  again  shortly  be- 
fore I  went  away,  told  me  various 
amusing  anecdotes  of  his  boyhood — he 
seemed  to  have  been  a  really  Jolly 
scapegrace — and  produced  photographs 
of  him  in  frocks,  in  Etons,  and  In  uni- 
form. The  last  showed  him  to  be  a 
good-looking,  frank-eyed  young  fellow, 
with  a  weak  mouth;  the  uniform 
seemed  oddly  old-fashioned,  I  thought; 
but  my  ignorance  of  things  military 
is  gigantic,  and  I  made  no  comment  to 
that  effect 

The  sight  of  the  photograph  of  Dick 
in  his  tunic  evidently  produced  a  great 
emotional  effect  in  her ;  she  murmured 
some  incoherent  words  and  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes.  Next  moment,  how- 
ever, she  was  looking  at  me  almost 
defiantly. 

"I'm  a  foolish  old  woman!"  she 
cried.  "He  isn't  done  yet  He's  only 
beginning  his  life,  his  real  life.  Very 
soon  all  that  went  before — all  the 
miserj- — will  be  like  a  forgotten  dream." 
Her  voice   became  splendid;    it  rang 
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a  challenge  to  the  whole  world.  "Look 
at  his  face,"  she  concluded,  thrusting 
the  photograph  into  my  hands;  "look 
at  him,  and  tell  me  if  you  think  he's 
4oner 

She  was  like  an  inspired  and  bony 
prophetess,  and  her  enthusiasm  was 
really  infectious.  "Of  course  he's  not 
done!"  I  said.  "His  real  life  is  all  be- 
fore him,  as  you  say.  I  only  wish  that 
I  could  be  of  some  use  to  him,"  I 
added,  rather  feebly.  "If  you  think  he 
has  been  badly  treated,  I'm  prepared 
to  assert  it  everywhere." 

Blackwood's  Macaslne.  (To  he 


She  smiled  and  put  her  hand  on  my 
arm. 

VYou  can  be  of  use  to  him,".she  said. 
"Be  his  friend." 

"If  he'U  allow  it."  I  said.  "I  feel  as 
if  I  were  his  friend  already.  You'll  let 
me  come  again." 

"Oh,  of  course  toe  are  friends!" 
cried  Miss  Amelia.  I  thought  that  it 
was  a  very  graceful  answer  to  my  de- 
mand. A  few  minutes  later  the  watch- 
ful Jane  entered  the  room  and  drove 
me  forth. 

8t.  John  Lucas, 
continued,) 


BOOKS  WITHIN  BOOKS. 


Ignored  in  the  catalogue  of  any  li- 
brary, not  one  of  them  lurking  in  any 
attermost  cavern  under  the  reading- 
room  of  the  British  Museum,  none  of 
them  ever  printed  even  for  private  cir- 
culation, these  books  written  by  this 
and  that  character  in  fiction  are  books 
only  by  courtesy  and  good  wilL 

But  how  few,  after  all,  the  books 
that  are  books!  Charles  Lamb  let  his 
kind  heart  master  him  when  he  made 
that  too  brief  list  of  books  that  aren*t. 
If  he  were  alive  now,  he  certainly 
would  draw  the  line  closer  than  he  did. 
Published  volumes  were  few  in  his 
day  (though  not,  of  course,  few 
enough).  Even  he,  in  all  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  indulgence,  would  now  have 
to  demur  that  at  least  00  per  cent  of 
the  volumes  that  the  publishers  thrust 
<m  us,  so  hectically,  every  spring  and 
autumn,  are  hfiifiXui.  What  would  he 
have  to  say  of  the  novels,  for  example? 
These  commodities  arejali  very  well  in 
their  way,  no  doubt  But  let  us  have 
no  illusions  as  to  what  their  way  is. 
The  poulterer  who  sells  strings  of 
sausages  does  not  pretend  that  every 
individual  sausage  is  In  itself  remark- 
able. He  does  not  assure  us  tj)^^  ''this 
l»     a     sausage    tbat   gives    /i^^y^usLv 


to  think,"  or  "this  is  a  singularly 
beautiful  and  human  sausage,"  or 
"this  is  undoubtedly  the  sausage 
of  the  year."  Why  are  such 
distinctions  drawn  by  the  publisher? 
When  he  publishes,  as  he  sometimes 
does,  a  novel  that  is  a  book  (or  at  any 
rate  would  be  a  book  if  it  were  de- 
cently printed  and  bound)  then  by  all 
means  let  him  proclaim  its  difference — 
even  at  the  risk  of  scaring  away  the 
majority  of  readers. 

I  admit  that  I  myself  might  be  found 
in  that  majority.  I  am  shy  of  master- 
pieces; nor  is  this  merely  because  of 
the  many  times  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed at  not  finding  anything  at  all 
like  what  the  publishers  expected  me 
to  find.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  dis- 
appointments are  dim  in  my  memory; 
it  is  long  since  I  ceased  to  take  pub- 
lishers' opinions  as  my  guide.  I  trust 
now,  for  what  I  ought  to  read,  to  the 
advice  of  a  few  highly  literary  friends. 
But  so  soon  as  I  am  told  that  I  "must" 
read  this  or  that,  and  have  replied  that 
I  instantly  will,  I  am  seized  with  an 
uncontrollable  desire  to  read  something 
else.  Years  later,  perhaps,  I  come 
across  the  volume  that  was  recom- 
mended, and,  galled  now  by  no  sense 
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of  compnlsion,  try  it  and  delight  In  it 
and  begin  to  talk  about  it  to  my  highly 
literary  Mends,  who  then  raise  their 
eyebrows,   having  long  ago  ceased  to 
admire  that  work.     I  daresay  that  a 
few  years  hence  I  shall  have  read  and 
revelled  in  "Jean-Ghrlstophe."     So  far 
I  have  merely  pretended  to  have  done 
so.    Base  deception?    Well,  I  ceased  to 
make  it  some  months  ago;   it  is  some 
months  since  I  heard  the  book  men- 
tioned.   At  a  time  when  everybody  has 
just  been  reading  and  revelling  in  a 
fine  work,  it  is  hard  to  sit  dumb  among 
dithyrambs;    it  is  hard  to  be  made  to 
stand  aside,  an  outcast     If  you  hap- 
pen to  be   a  statesman    (say),   or  a 
sportsman  or  man  of  science,  you  may 
keep      silence,      even      proclaim      ig- 
norance, and  not  be  cast  out    But  if 
you  are  by  way  of  being  literary  and 
nothing  at  all  else,  then,  very  rightly, 
you  are  expected  to  know  the  latest  and 
best   literary    things,    and    to    admire 
them — or  at  any  rate  to  be  able  to  offer 
some  intelligent  depreciation  of  them. 
And  what  I  like  about  books  within 
books  is  that  nowhere  do  I  have  to 
make  the  pretence  of  having  read  a 
single  one  of  them.     It  is  extraordi- 
narily comfortable  that  they  don't  ex- 
ist 

And  yet — ^for,  even  as  Must  implants 
distaste,  so  does  Can't  stir  sweet  long- 
ings— ^how  eagerly  would  I  devour 
these  books  witiiin  books!  What  fun, 
what  a  queer  emotion,  to  fish  out  from 
a  fourpenny-box,  in  a  windy  by-street, 
Walter  Lorraine,  by  Arthur  Pendennis, 
or  Passion  Flowers,  by  Rosa  Bunion! 
I  suppose  poor  Rosa's  muse,  so  fair  and 
so  fervid  in  Rosa's  day,  would  seem  a 
trifle  fatigued  now;  but  what  allow- 
ances one  would  make!  Lord  Steyne 
said  of  Walter  Lorraine  that  it  was 
"very  clever  and  wicked."  I  fancy  we 
should  apply  neither  epithet  now.  In- 
deed, I  have  always  suspected  that 
Pen's  maiden  effort  may  have  been  on 
a   plane    with    *The    Great    Hoggarty 


Diamond."  Yet  would  I  not  skip  a  line 
of  it  Who  Put  Back  the  Clockf  is  an- 
other work  which  I  especially  covet 
Poor  Gideon  Forsyth!  He  was  abom- 
inably treated,  as  Stevenson  relates,  in 
the  matter  of  that  grand  but  grisly 
piano;  and  I  have  always  hoped  that 
perhaps,  in  the  end,  as  a  sort  of  rec<mi- 
pense.  Fate  ordained  that  the  novel  he 
had  anonymously  written  should  be 
rescued  from  the  oblivion  that  over- 
took it  so  soon  after  it  appeared  on  the 
railway  bookstalla 

He  had  never  acknowledged  it,  or 
(Hily  to  some  intimate  friends  while  it 
was  still  in  proof ;  after  its  appearance 
and  alarming  failure,  the  modesty  of 
the  author  had  become  more  pressing, 
and  the  secret  was  now  likely  to  be 
better  kept  than  that  of  the  author- 
ship of  "Waverley." 

Such  an  humillaticMi  as  Gideon's  is  raie 
in  English  fiction.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  a  book  within  a  bodk  is  an  im- 
mediate, and  immense  success.  On  the 
whole,  our  noveUstd  have  always  tended 
to  optimism — especially  they  who  have 
written  mainly  to  please  their  public 
It  pleases  the  public  to  read  about  any 
sort  of  success.  The  greater,  the  mcne 
sudden  and  violent  the  success,  the 
more  valuable  is  it  as  ingredient  in  a 
novel.  And,  since  the  average  noveUst 
lives  always  in  a  dream  that  one  of 
his  works  will  som^ow  "catch  on"  as 
no  other  work  ever  has  caught  on  yet,  it 
is  very  natural  that  he  should  fcmdly 
try  meanwhile  to  get  this  dream  real- 
ized for  him,  vicariously,  by  this  or 
that  creature  of  his  fancy.  True,  he 
is  usually  too  self-conscious  to  let  this 
creature  achieve  his  sudden  fame  and 
endless  fortune  through  a  noveL 
Usually  it  is  a  play  that  does  the  tridL 
In  the  Victorian  time  it  was  almost 
always  a  book  of  poems.  Oh  for  the 
spacious  days  of  Tennyscm  and  Swin- 
burne! In  how  many  a  three-volume 
novel  is  mentioned  some  "slim  octavo** 
which  seems,  from  the  accoont  given. 
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to  have  been  as  arresting  as  "Poems 
and  Ballads"  without  being  less  ac- 
ceptable than  "Idylls  of  the  King"! 
These  verses  were  always  the  anony- 
mous work  of  some  very  young,  very 
poor  man,  who  supposed  they  had 
fallen  still-bom  from  the  press  until, 
one  day,  a  week  or  so  after  publica- 
tion, as  he  walked  "moodily"  and  "in  a 
brown  study"  along  the  Strand,  a  friend 
accosted  him: — "Seen  'The  Thunderer* 
this  morning?  By  Oeorge,  there's  a 
column  review  of  a  new  books  of 
poems,"  Ac  In  some  three-volume 
novel  that  I  once  read  at  a  seaside 
place,  having  borrowed  it  from  the  lit- 
tle circulating  library,  there  was  a 
young  poet  whose  sudden  leap  into  the 
front  rank  has  always  laid  a  special 
hold  on  my  imagination.  The  name  of 
the  novel  itself  I  cannot  recall;  but  I 
remember  the  name  of  the  young  poet 
— Aylmer  Deane;  and  the  for  ever  un- 
forgettable title  of  his  book  of  verse 
was  PometUs:  Being  Poems  of  the 
Mood  and  the  Moment.  What  would  I 
not  give  to  possess  a  copy  of  that 
work? 

IL 
Though  he  had  suffered,  and  though 
suffering  is  a  sovereign  preparation  for 
i^reat  work,  I  did  not  at  the  outset 
foresee  that  Aylmer  Deane  was  des- 
tined to  wear  the  laureL  In  real  life 
I  have  rather  a  flair  for  future  emi- 
nence. In  novels  I  am  apt  to  be  wise 
only  after  the  event.  There  the  young 
men  who  do  in  due  course  take  the 
town  by  storm  have  seldom  shown  (to 
my  dull  eyes)  promise.  Their  spoken 
thoughts  have  seemed  to  me  no  more 
profound  or  pungent  than  my  own.  All 
that  is  best  in  them  goes  into  their 
work.  Bat»  though  I  complain  of  them 
on  this  count,  I  admit  that  the  thrill 
for  me  of  their  triumphs  is  the  more 
rapturous  because  every  time  it  catches 
me  tmawares.  One  of  the  greatest 
^notions  I  ever  had  was  from  the  tri- 
umpli  of  The  Gift  of  QifU.    Of  this 


novel  within  a  novel  the  author  was 
not  a  young  man  at  all,  but  an  elderly 
clergyman  whose  Ufe  had  been  spent  in 
a  little  rural  parish.    He  was  a  dear, 
simple  old  man,  a  widower.    He  had  a 
large  family,  a  small  stipend.    Judge, 
then,  of  his  horror  when  he  found  that 
his  eldest  son,   "a  scholar  at  Christ- 
minster   College,    Oxbridge,"   had   run 
into  debt  for  many  hundreds  of  pounds. 
Where  to  turn?    The  father  was  too 
proud  to    borrow    of    the    neighborly 
nobleman  who  in  Oxbridge  days  had 
been  his  "chum."    Nor  had  the  father 
ever  practised  the  art  of  writing.    (We 
are  told  that  "his  sermons  were  always 
extempore.*')     But  years  ago  "he  had 
once  thought  of  writing  a  novel  based 
on  an  experience  which  happened  to  a 
friend  of  his."    This  novel,  in  the  full- 
ness  of   time,    he   now   proceeded    to 
write,  though  "without  much  hope  of 
success."     He  Imew  that  he  was  suf- 
fering   from    heart-disease.     But    he 
worked  "feverishly,  night  after  night," 
we  are  told,  "in  his  old  faded  dressing- 
gown,  till  the  dawn  mingled  with  the 
light  of  his  candle  and  warned  him  to 
snatch  a  few  hours'  rest,  failing  which 
he  would  be  little  able  to  perform  the 
round  of  parish  duties  that  awaited 
him  in  the  daytime."     No  wonder  he 
had  not  '*much  hope."     No  wonder  I 
had  no  spark  of  hope  for  him.     But 
what  are  obstacles  for  but  to  be  over- 
leapt?  What  avails  heart-disease,  what 
avail  old  and  feverish  haste  and  total 
lack  of  literary  training,  as  against  the 
romantic    instinct    of    the    lady    who 
created  the  Rev.  (Charles  Hailing?  The 
Gift  of  Gifts  "was  acclaimed  as  a  mas- 
terpiece by  all  the  first-class  critics." 
Also,   it   very   soon   "brought  in"  ten 
times  as  much  money  as  was  needed 
to   pay    off  the   debts   of  its  author's 
eldest  son.    Nor,  though  Charles  Hail- 
ing died  some  months   later,   are  we 
told  that  he  died  from  the  strain  of 
composition.    We  are  left  merely  to  re- 
joice at  knowing  he  knew  at  the  last 
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"that  his  whole  family  was  provided 
for." 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that,  whilst 
these  Charles  Hailings  and  Ayimer 
Deanes  delightfully  abound  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  Bnglish  fiction,  we 
have  so  seldom  found  in  the  work  of 
our  great  novelists  anything  at  all 
about  the  writing  of  a  great  book.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  our  great  nov- 
elists have  never  had  for  the  idea  of 
literature  itself  that  passion  which  has 
always  burned  in  the  great  French 
ones.  Their  own  art  has  never  seemed 
to  them  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting thing  in  life.  Also  it  is  true 
that  they  have  had  other  occupations 
— ^fox-hunting,  preaching,  editing  maga- 
zines, what  not  Yet  to  them  literature 
must,  as  their  own  main  Job,  have  had 
a  peculiar  interest  and  importance. 
No  fine  work  can  be  done  without  con- 
centration and  self-sacrifice  and  toil 
and  doubt  It  is  nonsense  to  imagine 
that  our  great  novelists  have  Just 
forged  ahead  or  ambled  along,  reach- 
ing their  goal,  in  the  good  old  English 
fashion,  by  sheer  divination  of  the  way 
to  it  A  fljie  book,  with  all  that  goes 
to  the  making  of  it,  is  as  fine  a  theme 
as  a  theme  as  a  noveUst  can  have.  But 
it  is  a  part  of  English  hypocrisy  that, 
whilst  we  are  fiuent  enough  in  grum- 
bling about  small  inconveniences,  we 
insist  on  making  light  of  any  great 
difSculties  or  griefs  that  may  beset  us. 
And  Just  there,  I  suppose,  is  the  rea- 
son why  our  great  novelists  have 
shunned  great  books  as  subject-matter. 
It  is  fortunate  for  us  (Jarring  though 
it  is  to  our  patriotic  sense)  that  lir. 
Henry  James  was  not  bom  an  Eng- 
lishman, that  he  was  bom  of  a  race 
of  specialists — ^men  who  are  impenitent 
specialists  in  whatever  they  take  up, 
be  it  sport,  commerce,  politics,  any- 
thing. And  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that 
in  Paris,  and  in  the  straitest  literary 
sect  there,  his  method  began  to  form 
itself,  and  the  art  of  prirse  fiction  be- 


came to  him  a  religion.  In  that  art 
he  finds  as  much  inspiration  as  Swin- 
burne found  in  the  art  of  poetry.  Just 
as  Swinburne  was  the  most  learned  of 
our  poets,  so  is  Mr.  James  the  most 
learned  of  our — ^let  us  say  "our^ — 
prose-writers.  I  doubt  whether  the 
heaped  total  of  his  admirations  would 
be  found  to  outweigh  the  least  one  of 
the  admirations  that  Swinburne  had. 
But,  though  he  has  been  a  level-headed 
reader  of  the  works  that  are  good 
enough  for  him  to  praise,  his  abstract 
passion  for  the  art  of  fiction  itself  has 
always  been  fierce  and  constant 
Partly  to  the  Parisian,  partly  to  tbe 
American,  element  in  him  we  owe  the 
stories  he,  and  of  ''our"  great  writers 
he  only,  has  written  about  books  and 
the  writers  of  books. 

Here,  indeed,  in  these  incomparable 
stories  are  imaginary  great  books  that 
are  as  real  to  us  as  real  ones  are. 
Sometimes,  as  in  **The  Author  of  ^^ 
trafflo,'"  a  great  book  itself  is  the 
very  hero  of  the  story.  (We  are  not 
told  what  exactly  was  the  title  of  that 
second  book  which  Ambient's  wife  so 
hated  that  she  let  her  child  die  rather 
than  that  he  should  grow  up  under  the 
infiuence  of  its  author;  but  I  have  a 
queer  conviction  that  it  was  TKe 
Daisies.)  Usually,  in  these  stories,  it 
is  through  the  medium  of  some  ardent 
young  disciple,  writing  in  the  first  per^ 
son,  that  we  become  CamiEar  with  the 
great  writer.  It  is  thus  that  we  know 
Hugh  Vereker,  throughout  whose 
twenty  volumes  was  woven  that  mes- 
sage, or  meaning,  that  ''figure  in  the 
carpet,"  which  eluded  even  the  elect 
It  is  thus  that  we  know  Neil  Paraday, 
the  MS.  of  whose  last  book  was  mis- 
laid and  lost  so  tragically,  socomicanj. 
And  it  is  also  through  Paraday's  dis- 
ciple that  we  make  incidental  acquaint- 
ance with  Guy  Walsingfaam,  the  young 
lady  who  wrote  Obsessiom,  and  with 
Dora  Forbes,  the  burly  man  with  a 
red  moustache,  who  wrote  The  Other 
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Way  Round.  These  two  books  are  the 
only  inferior  books  mentioned  by  Mr. 
James.  But  stay,  I  was  forgetting  The  ' 
Top  of  the  Tree,  by  Amy  Brans;  and 
also  those  nearly  forty  yolomes  by 
Henry  St  George.  For  all  the  great- 
ness of  his  success  in  life,  Henry  St 
George  is  the  saddest  of  the  authors 
portrayed  by  Mr.  James.  His  Shadow- 
mere  was  splendid,  and  its  splendor  is 
the  measure  of  his  flOiame — ^the  shame 
he  bore  so  bravely — in  the  ruck  of  his 
"output**  He  is  the  only  one  of  those 
authors  who  did  not  do  his  best  Of  him 
alone  it  may  not  be  said  that  he  was 
"generous  and  delicate  and  pursued  the 
prize."  He  is  a  more  pathetic  figure 
than  even  Dencombe,  the  author  of  The 
Middle  Yean.  Dencombe's  grievance 
was  against  fate,  not  against  himself. 

It  had  taken  too  much  of  his  life  to 
produce  too  little  of  his  art.  The  art 
had  come,  but  it  had  come  after  every- 
thing else.  "Ah,  for  another  go! — ah, 
for  a  better  chance."  ...  "A  second 
chance — ihaf8  the  delusion.  There 
never  was  to  be  but  one.  We  work  in 
the  dark — we  do  what  we  can — we 
give  what  we  have.  Our  doubt  is  our 
passion  and  our  passion  is  our  task. 
The  rest  is  the  madness  of  art" 
The  scene  of  Dencombe's  death  is  one 
of  the  most  deeply-beautiful  thingb 
ever  done  by  Mr.  James.  It  is  so  beau- 
tiful as  to  be  hardly  sad ;  it  rises  and 
giowB  and  gladdens.  It  is  more  ex- 
quisite than  anything  in  The  Middle 
Year$.  No,  I  will  not  say  that  Mr. 
James's  art  can  always  carry  to  us  the 
conviction  that  his  characters'  books 
are  as  fine  as  his  own. 

I  crave — ^it  may  be  a  foolish  whim, 
but  I  do  crave — ocular  evidence  for  my 
belief  that  those  books  were  written 
and  were  published.  I  want  to  see 
them  all  ranged  along  goodly  shelves. 
A  few  days  ago  I  sat  in  one  of  those 
libraries  which  seem  to  be  doorless. 
Nowhere,  to  the  eye,  was  broken  the 
array  of  serried  volumes.  Each  door 
was  flush  with  the  surrounding  shelves ; 


across  each  the  edges  of  the  shelves 
were  mimicked;  and  In  the  spaces  be- 
tween these  edges  the  backs  of  bocdcs 
were  pasted  congruously  with  the 
whole  effect  Some  of  these  backs  had 
he&k  taken  from  actual  books,  others 
had  been  made  specially  and  were 
stamped  with  facetious  titles  that 
rather  depressed  me.  "Here,"  though 
I,  "are  the  shelves  on  which  Den- 
combe's works  ought  to  be  made  mani- 
fest And  Neil  Faraday's  too,  and 
Vereker's."  Not  Henry  St  George's, 
of  course :  he  would  not  himself  have 
wished  it  poor  fellow!  I  would  have 
nothing  of  his  except  iShadowtnere.  But 
Ray  Limbert ! — ^I  would  have  all  of  his. 
Including  a  first  edition  of  The  Major 
Key,  **th&t  fiery-hearted  rose  as  to 
which  we  watched  in  private  the 
formation  of  petal  after  petal,  and 
flame  after  flame" ;  and  also  The  Bid- 
den Heart,  "the  shortest  of  his  novels, 
but  perhaps  the  loveliest"  as  Mr. 
James  and  I  have  always  thought 
.  .  .  How  my  fingers  would  hover 
along  these  shelves,  always  Just  going 
to  alight  but  never,  lest  the  spell  were 
broken,  alighting! 

How  well  they  would  look  there, 
those  treasures  of  mine !  And,  most  of 
them  having  been  issued  in  the  seemly 
old  three-volume  form,  how  many 
shelves  they  would  fill!  But  I  should 
find  a  place  certaloly  for  a  certain 
small  brown  book  adorned  with  a  gilt 
griflEln  between  wheatsheaves,  The  Pit- 
OrinC%  Scrip,  that  delightful  though 
anonymous  work  of  my  old  friend 
Austin  Absworthy  Beame  FevereL 
And  I  should  like  to  find  a  place  for 
Poems,  by  Aurora  Leigh.  Mr.  Snod- 
grass's  book  of  verses  might  grace  one 
of  the  lower  shelves.  (What  is  the 
title  of  it?  Amelia's  Bower,  I  hazard.) 
Recollections  of  the  Late  Lord  Byron 
and  Others,  by  Captain  Sumph,  would 
be  somewhere;  for  Sumph  did,  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear,  take  Shandon's 
advice  and  compile  a  volume.    Bungay 
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published  It.  Indeed,  of  the  books  for 
which  I  should  find  room  there  are  a 
good  few  that  bear  the  Imprimatur  of 
Bungay.  Deaperatum,  or  The  Fugitive 
Duchess,  by  The  Hon.  Percy  Popjoy, 
was  Bungay's ;  and  so,  of  course,  were 
Passion  Flowers  and  Walter  Lorraine, 
Of  the  books  Issued  by  the  rival  firm 
of  Bacon  I  possess  but  one:  Memoirs 
of  the  Poisoners,  by  Dr.  Slocum.  Near 
to  Popjoy's  romance  would  be  The 
Lady  Flabella,  of  which  Mrs.  Wltlt- 
terly  said  to  Kate  Nlckleby,  "So  volup- 
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tuous,  Is  It  not—so  soft?"  Who  Put 
Back  the  Clock  t  would  have  a  place  of 
honor  (unearned,  I  fear,  by  its  own 
merits).  Among  other  novels  that  I 
could  not  spare.  The  Qift  of  Qifts 
would  prominently  gleam.  As  for 
Foments — ^ah,  I  should  not  be  content 
with  one  copy  of  that  Bven  at  the 
risk  of  crowding  out  a  host  of  treas- 
ures, I  vow  I  would  have  a  copy  of 
every  one  of  the  editions  that  Foments 
ran  through. 

Maw  Beerhohm, 


THE   ASSAULT   ON   MARRIAGE. 


The  latest  enthusiasm  of  the  Cocoa 
Press  has  an  Importance  that  rarely 
attaches  nowadays  to  the  banalities  of 
Bouverle  Street,  valuable  as  these  are 
when  considered  as  coatrlbutions  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations.  That  enthusiasm, 
which  found  almost  delirious  expres- 
sion in  the  columns  of  the  Gadbury 
organ  recently,  is  for  "Cheap  Divorce 
for  the  Poor,"  and  it  illustrates  with 
peculiar  clearness  that  decay  of  Puri- 
tanism of  which  the  once  great  Liberal 
organ  is  a  living,  or  rather  a  dying, 
proof.  "Fifty  years  ago,"  somebody 
once  observed,  "Tfce  Daily  News  was 
edited  by  Charles  Dickens.  Now  it  is 
edited  by  Chadband":  a  statement 
that,  true  enough  once  upon  a  time, 
is  now  perhaps  a  trifle  unjust — to 
Chadband.  Chadband  and  his  kind, 
though  objectionable  persons,  had  yet 
a  definite  creed,  repellent  no  doubt,  but 
still  consistent:  absurd  but  logical. 
The  Daily  News  has  not;  that  is  the 
difference.  It  is  the  victim  of  every 
stray  absurdity  and  every  wild  per- 
versity that  gets  blown  by  any  "ad- 
vanced" wind  into  its  desolate  oflice, 
and  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  become 
obsessed  by  any  mania  that  can  lay 
claim  to  that  magic  password;    never. 


perhaps,  was  its  original  Quaker  con- 
science  so  rudely  violated  as  by  this 
new  campaign,  which  it  is  launching 
against  the  Integrity  of  the  home  and 
the  sanctity  of  marriage. 

Of  course,  if  Tfcc  Datty  News  were 
alone  concerned  in  this  latest  attack 
upon  the  family — the  one  remaining 
bulwark  against  the  servile  state — ^it 
would  not  greatly  matter.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  is  not  the  case.  Some  of 
the  brightest  spirits  of  the  time,  some 
of  the  keenest  advocates  of  real  free- 
dom for  the  poor,  have  become  imbued 
with  the  notion  that  the  present 
Divorce  Laws  place  the  workers  under 
a  serious  injustice,  and  in  their  name 
they  are  demanding  drastic  and 
sweeping  reforms.  If  we  examine  those 
reforms  we  shall  find,  so  I  suggest, 
that  while  they  will  undoubtedly  meet 
a  few  cases  of  hardship  and  inconven- 
ience, they  will  inflict  grievous  injuries 
upon  thousands  of  unoffending  and 
more  or  less  defenceless  women*  and 
they  will  react  most  harmfully  upon 
the  whole  status  of  motherhood,  and 
upon  the  immediate  future  of  the  race. 

What  are  the  reforms  in  question? 
First,  let  me  say  from  which  stand- 
point I  approach  them.    It  is  custom- 
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ary  in  this  controversy  over  the  Di- 
vorce Laws  for  all  the  advocates  of 
change  to  proclaim  themselves,  in  ef- 
fect, ''freethinkers,"  and  to  accuse 
their  opponentB  of  being  blinded  by  re- 
ligions emotion  or  hampered  by  eccle- 
siastical bias.  I,  at  all  events,  am  free 
from  such  dreadful  suspicion.  There 
iB,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  one  con- 
sideration and  one  only  in  regard  to 
the  marriage  laws — the  question  of  ex- 
pediency. So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
utility  is  the  only  test  that  I  wish  to 
employ.  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that 
even  an  Agnostic  may  be  suspect  of 
that  most  damagiog  accusation,  chiv- 
alry, which  is  held  to  impair  reason 
even  more  than  religion,  but  to  that 
also  I  desire  most  respectfully  to 
demur.  My  reasons  for  holding  that 
any  sweeping  alteration  in  the  mar- 
riage laws  is  likely  to  prove  disastrous 
rest  solely  on  my  own  observation  of 
human  nature  and  my  deductions 
therefrom. 

Those  reasons,  fortunately,  can  be 
very  simply  stated.  First  and  fore- 
most, I  am  quite  confident  that  there 
is  no  real  demand  for  cheap  divorce 
for  the  poor.  So  far  as  the  workman 
is  concerned  the  subject  bores  him — as, 
to  be  frank,  it  does  me.  There  are  a 
thousand  proofs  of  this.  In  my  time 
I  have  attended,  I  regret  to  say,  innu- 
merable demonstrations,  "mass  meet- 
ings," processions,  "rallies"  and 
parades. 

What  have  they  all  been  about?  It 
Is  easy  to  telL  They  have  been  called 
to  demand  all  sorts  of  reforms — except 
this.  They  have  insisted  on  the  Bight 
Hour  Day,  f6r  instance,  or  the  Mini- 
mum Wage;  or  better  housing  or 
shorter  hours  or  increased  pay,  and 
banners  have  danced  and  bands  have 
played,  and  speakers  have  orated  so 
that  a  sensual  world  might  know  that 
the  workers  were  in  earnest  about 
these  things.  But,  strange  to  tell,  that 
free  divoioe  for   which   the   plumber 


pines,  that  easy  untying  of  the  nuptial 
knot,  now  strangling,  alas,  many  a 
healthy  navvy — these  things  were  not 
mentioned!  The  only  reference  that  I 
can  remember  on  these  occasions  to  the 
woman  question  was  a  general  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  those  of  the  sex 
at  present  competing  with  men  in  the 
labor  market  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  off  if  they  stayed  at  home  and 
looked  after  the  children.  Go  to  the 
individual  workman  and  ask  him  for 
his  views,  and  that,  ten  to  one,  will  be 
the  opinion  you  will  get  Divorce — he 
will  have  none  of  it  I  The  very  sugges- 
tion will  fill  him  with  angry  suspicicm. 
He  will  tell  you  he  has  means  of  cor- 
recting and  of  asserting  his  authority 
in  his  household ;  that  he  has  no  wish 
to  get  rid  of  his  old  woman,  and  that 
on  the  whole  you  had  better  mind  your 
own  business.  Only  one  type  of  work- 
man will  you  interest  by  the  suggestion 
— the  type  that  is  at  once  selfish  and 
cunning. 

The  fact  is  that  this  passion  for 
cheap  divorce  is  exclusively  a  middle- 
class  mania.  The  poor  are  interested 
in  getting  better  wages,  more  decent 
homes.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
they  do  not  wish  to  change  their  wives 
any  more  than  they  wish  to  live  in 
a  Garden  City  or  to  read  Hauptman  or 
be  bored  by  lectures  on  the  simple  life. 
So  far  I  am  with  the  poor,  and  the 
sooner  the  middle^lass  faddists,  who 
are  running  the  agitation,  give  up  the 
idea  that  the  poor  are  pining  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  thraldom  of  matri- 
mony, and  argue  their  case  on  its 
merits,  the  better;  for  it  is  then  ob- 
vious how  miserably  weak  their  case 
really  is. 

What  is  that  case?  Briefly,  it  is 
this:  That  at  present  divorce  is  more 
or  less  difficult,  and  that  people  who 
cannot  afford  that  luxury  are  com- 
pelled to  live  together  who  would  be 
happier  apart,  and  who,  with  cheaper 
and  easier  facilities  could  secure  their 
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freedom.  That  is  really  what  it  comes  1,ing  them  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
to.  Now  let  us  see  how  it  would  work-CMdll,  in  the  long  nm,  come  to  be  ill 
out  ^*' I  done  and  scamped  and  neglected.    The 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  possible  f^^'fact  that  it  is  of  paramount  impor- 
man  to  divorce  his  wife  for  som7  Itance  to  the  community  will  make  very 
(which,  of    I  little  difference.    At  present  the  com- 


^     cause  other  than  infidelity 

•  ;  course,  in  my  view,  should  give  him 
relief).  Let  us  say  he  can  do  00  by 
"mutual  consent"  The  wife,  let  us 
say,  is  "fair,  fat  and  forty>"  and  the 
husband  is  of  that  dangerous  age  also. 
The  wife  has  had  three  or  four  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  her  health  is  not  of  the 
best,  nor  her  temper  either.  Her  lamp 
of  beauty  is  out:  her  charm  is  gone. 
The  attractions  that  "mutual  consent" 
presents  to  the  husband  may  be  very 
strong;  so  strong,  of  course,  that  he 
may  set  to  work  deliberately  to  secure 
that  mutual  consent  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  If  he  succeeds  the  ques- 
tion at  once  arises,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  woman,  who  of  course  will  be 
politely  shown  the  door?  She  will  not 
sleep  under  her  husband's  roof,  nor  eat 
at  his  table;  her  place  at  her  own 
hearth  will  be  taken  by  another  lady, 
and  the  very  practical  and  innocent 
question  arises,  how  is  such  a  woman 
to  live?  To  ask  her  to  compete  in  the 
industrial  world  is  sheer  cruelty,  and, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  husband's 
income  will  prevent  his  making  any- 
thing like  ample  provision  for  his 
wife's  future.  In  a  word,  the  middle- 
aged  woman,  who  has  brought  up  a 
family  and  given  the  best  years  of  her 
life  to  the  task,  may  find  that  her  re- 
ward is  a  really  pitiable  fate,  which 
she  has  done  nothing  to  deserve. 

Such  a  result  is  not  merely  unjust 
It  is  bound  to  react  most  disastrously 
on  the  upbringing  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. If  an  employer  wants  good  work 
in  his  factory,  he  must  pay  his  hands 
well,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  if 
you  take  away  from  the  average  work- 
aday wife  that  security  of  tenure,  to 
which  she  is  entitled,  then  her  work, 
that  of  bringing  up  a  family  and  train- 


imuntty  has  sufficient  sanity  to  give  the 
{ordinary  average  housewife  and  mother 
|a  certain  status  and  security,  which 
she  can  forfeit  only  by  one  offence. 
The  moment  that  protection  is  re- 
moved, then,  inevitably,  the  children  of 
the  next  generation  will  pay  the  pen- 
alty and  the  race  will  suffer.  That 
reasoning,  I  submit,  is  not  due  to 
chivalry  or  to  religious  enthusiasm, 
but  merely  to  common-sense  and 
Justice. 

Of  course,  "mutual  consent"  and  "in- 
compatibility of  temper"  are  urged 
only  by  one  set  of  divorce  reformers. 
Others  specify  insanity  and  drunken- 
ness as  reasons  why  a  man  can  get  rid 
of  his  wife  or  vice  versa,  and  on  that 
I  may  observe  that  it  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  drive  a  woman — or  a  man 
either — to  excessive  drinking  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  not  very 
difficult  to  get  him  or  her  certified  'in- 
sane" when  you  have  done  it  ESven 
more  dangerous  is  the  strange,  the 
sinister  proposal  that  marriages  are  to 
be  dissolved  by  Ck>unty  Court  Judges 
in  the  intervals  of  hearing  Judgment 
summonses  brought  by  tallymen  or 
bookmakers.  I  say  it  is  sinister  and 
strange  for  a  very  good  reason.  Ac- 
companying it  is  the  proposal  that  the 
"Free  Press"  of  this  country  ahaU 
have  no  access  to  report  divorce  pro- 
ceedings; that,  in  a  word,  divorces 
shall  be  granted  and  no  one  know 
whether  for  adultery  or  by  mutual 
consent,  or  for  infirmities  of  temper,  or 
drunkenness,  or  for  what  reason.  What 
does  this  mean?  This,  that  the  well- 
to-do  adulterer,  the  seducer  of  his 
friend's  wife,  for  instance,  will  get  cit 
without  any  trace  of  social  odium,  and 
that  to  have  one's  marriage  annulled 
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will  Iv  no  more  unpleasant  than  hav- 
ing a  County  Ck>urt  Judgment  regis- 
tered against  one  in  Stuhhs*  Qazette, 
and  inyolye  no  more  publicity. 

I  am  not  surprised  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  rich  men  subscribe  to 
societies  like  the  Divorce  Law  Reform 
Union.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the 
poor  muddle-headed  Daily  New$  pleads 
for  "cheap  divorce."  But  when  these 
things  are  urged  in  the  name  of  the 
poor,  then  I  think  it  time  to  protest. 

The   N«w   Wltn«M. 


It  is  the  poor  woman  and  the  poor 
mother  who  will  suffer,  and  suffer 
cruelly,  under  the  new  dispensation- 
she  and,  through  her,  the  race. 

The  well-to-do  capable,  "advanced" 
woman  will,  no  doubt,  look  after  her- 
self all-right  Not  so  her  poorer  sister. 
For  her  "cheap  divorce"  means  the 
cheapening  of  motherhood  by  the  loss 
of  all  its  safeguards,  and  the  relega 
tion  of  herself  to  a  fate  too  cruel  t( 
bear  contemplation. 

0,  Sheridan  Jones. 


THE  PLAQUE   OF   PICTUBES. 


Our  conventional  moral  censors  are 
led  hopelessly  astray  by  that  queer 
British  sex-obsession  which  causes  them 
to  be  eternally  scenting  degeneracy  in 
the  latest  vagaries  of  the  fashion-plate, 
the  ballroom,  and  the  variety  theatre. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dominant  vice 
of  the  present  generation  of  English 
people  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Seventh  Commandment  or  the 
special  affairs  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  It  is, 
in  plain  words,  the  vice  of  intense  and 
incorrigible  mental  laziness.  Their  de- 
mand is  for  freedom  from  intellectual 
exertion  at  all  costs,  and  to  induce 
them  to  take  a  sustained  interest  in 
anything  that  really  matters  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  Politicians 
bewail  the  public  apathy  in  relation 
to  questions  of  the  gravest  national 
and  imperial  moment  r  theologians  are 
baffled  by  the  sheer  inertia  which 
evades  the  trouble  of  accepting  or  re- 
jecting a  creed  with  the  vague  postu- 
late that  one  form  of  faith  Is  proba- 
bly, on  the  whole,  as  good  as  another; 
leaders  of  movements,  and  pioneers  of 
new  departures  in  art,  in  literature, 
and  in  the  theatre,  find  only  a  select 
few  with  sufficient  energy  of  mind 
eitber  to  support  or  controvert  their 
views.  3V)  form  definite  opinions  on 
Any  subject  uxxder  the  sun  Involves  the 


exercise  of  thought ;  and  to  be  spared 
the  trouble  of  thinking  has  apparently 
become  the  supreme  desire  of  the  av- 
erage twentieth  century  Briton. 

Nothing,  not  even  the  breathless  rush 
of  modem  life,  can  have  done  much 
more  to  encourage  this  mental  atrophy 
than  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  pop- 
ular Illustrated  newspaper;  not  the 
paper  that  merely  Includes  Illustra- 
tions among  Its  contents — ^they  all  do 
that  nowadays — but  the  dally  Journal, 
professedly  of  current  news,  which  Is 
before  all  things  a  picture-paper.  A 
few  years  ago,  such  a  thing  was  un- 
known; to-day,  papers  of  this  kind 
circulate  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  by  a  vast  number  of  readers  are 
regarded  not  as  adjuncts  to,  but  as 
welcome  substitutes  for,  the  ordinary 
newspaper — which  means  that  they 
have  become,  for  very  many  people, 
the  sole  channels  of  dally  information 
about  public  affairs  and  current  events. 
To  look  at  the  pictures  seems  to  In- 
volve almost  as  much  mental  effort  as 
their  patrons  are  willing  to  expend  In 
gathering  the  news  of  the  day ;  so  the 
pictures  are  all-pervading,  and  the  let- 
terpress Is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But 
even  that  Is  not  the  worst;  for  It  In- 
variably happens  that,  In  the  presen- 
tation of  this  Illustrated  news,  the  de- 
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gree  of  prominence  is  regulated  by  the 
pictorial  value  or  sensational  effec- 
tiveness of  its  several  items,  rather 
than  by  their  intrinsic  importance. 
Thus,  a  bazaar  or  a  boxing-match,  the 
latest  Jewel  robbery,  or  the  last  new 
thing  in  negroid  dance-measures,  is 
likely  to  receive  far  more  attention 
than  many  an  event  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  an  empire  or  the  peace  of  a 
•continent.  Small  wonder  that  those 
who  depend  entirely  upon  the  picture- 
paper  for  their  intelligence — in  either 
meaning  of  the  word — are  apt  to  lose 
their  sense  of  proportion,  and  with  it 
the  faculty  of  interesting  themselves 
•duly  in  the  things  that  matter.* 

This  prevailing  laziness  of  mind,  of 
which  the  latter-day  craze  for  perpetu- 
ally looking  on  at  other  people's  games 
and  sports  is  another  of  many  symp- 
toms, has  also,  no  doubt,  been  pandered 
to  by  the  snippety  Journals  of  "bits" 
and  "cuts,"  00  profusely  provided  for 
the  modem  multitude.  But  it  has 
gained  its  crowning  satisfaction  in  the 
now  ubiquitous  picture-palaces  in 
which  those  who  crave  entertainment 
wholly  divorced  from  mental  effort 
find  their  earthly  paradise.  Even  the 
crudest  type  of  popular  fiction  de- 
mands from  its  readers  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  concentration;  the  spectators 
of  "the  pictures,"  assisted  by  the  terse 
running  commentaries  flashed  at  in- 
tervals upon  the  screen,  are  absolved 
from  the  trouble  of  exercising  their 
minds  at  alL  And  so  it  comes  about 
that  these  places  are  little  gold-mines, 
and  that  they  continue  to  multiply  at 
an  amazing  rate  in  every  city  and  town 
in  the  kingdom. 

A  great  deal  of  cant  has  been  talked, 
in  this  connection,  about  the  value  of 
the  cinematograph  as  an  educational 
instrument  No  one  would  be  so  stupid 
as  to  deny  that  its  possibilities  as  a 
popular  educator  are,  in  theory,  very 
considerable.  But  the  most  casual 
«tudy  of  the  programme  of  the  aver- 


age picture-theatre — apart  from  a  few 
ambitious  West  End  houses  which 
draw  their  patronage  from  a  more 
select  and  cultivated  class — ^will  suf- 
fice to  show  to  ^pdiat  extent  the  appeal 
to  intelligence  enters  into  the  scheme 
of  those  who  exploit  the  film  as  a  vehi- 
cle of  public  amusement  There  may 
be  an  occasional  pictorial  version  of 
some  famous  novel,  or  even — to  the 
undisguised  boredom  of  the  majority 
of  spectators — an  attempt  to  illustrate 
some  story  from  the  ancient  classics, 
by  way  of  giving  an  air  of  compre- 
hensiveness and  a  suggestion  of  "tone" 
to  the  programme.  But  the  items 
which  provide  the  bulk  of  the  enter- 
tainment and  upon  which  its  un- 
limited powers  of  attraction  depend, 
are  furnished  in  fairly  equal  propor- 
tions by  sensational  stories  of  crime, 
mawkishly  sentimental  domestic  drama. 
Far  Western  "cowboy"  romance,  with 
revolver  practice  ad  Ubitum,  rough- 
and-tumble  buffoonery,  and  illustra- 
tions of  topical  events — ^these  last  be- 
ing, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
"picture-paper"  over  again  In  an  ani- 
mated and  consequently  far  more 
seductive  form.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  absurd  to  find  f^ult  with  the  peo- 
ple who  run  these  places  on  the  score 
of  the  class  of  entertainment  that 
they  provide.  As  commercial  dealers 
in  amusement  it  is  their  business  to 
discover  what  their  customers  want 
and  to  supply  it.  But  that  the  ma- 
jority of  their  "shows"  give  much  sug- 
gestion of  their  value  as  an  educa- 
tional medium,  it  would  need  a  rare 
degree  of  moral  hardihood  to  pretend. 
There  is  no  need  to  over-emphasize 
what  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  In- 
fiuence  upon  young  and  impressionable 
minds  of  the  criminal  and  sensational 
stories  which  these  picture-theatres  il- 
lustrate so  freely,  though  the  possibili- 
ties of  harm  from  this  source  cannot 
wholly  be  ignored.  But  it  is  far  from 
reassuring  to  learn  that  not  only  the 
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public  libraries  but  even  the  technical 
evening  schools  are  being  adversely 
affected,  as  regards  attendance,  by  the 
lure  of  "the  pictures."  If  the  disas- 
trous inertness  of  mind  that  is  be- 
trayed by  this  readiness  to  grasp  at 

The  AoMlemy. 


shadows  and  lose  the  substance  is  not 
checked  in  time,  the  present  picture- 
epidemic  may  prove,  in  the  long  run, 
a  deadlier  scourge  to  its  victims  than 
any  of  the  plagues  of  ancient  EJgypt 
Alfred  Berlyn* 


"DASH." 


'There's  no  book  like  it,"  said  A. 
"Get  it  at  <nice." 

"You  must  read  DaaK*  said  B. 

"If  you  take  my  advice,"  said  C, 
"and  you  know  I'm  not  easily  pleased 
by  modem  fiction,  you'll  get  Da$h  and 
simply  peg  away  till  you've  finished  it 
It's  marvellous." 

"I  suppose  you've  read  Damock's 
Daahr*  said  D.  "It's  by  far  his  best 
thing." 

At  dinner  my  partner  on  each  side 
gurglingly  wished  to  know  how  I  liked 
Da»h,  taking  it  for  granted  that  I 
knew  it  more  or  less  by  heart 

So  having  read  some  of  Damock^s 
earlier  work  and  thought  it  good,  I 
acquired  a  copy  of  Diuh  and  settled 
down  to  it 

I  had  not  read  more  than  two  pages 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought 
to  know  what  the  other  books  in  the 
library  parcel  were ;  so  I  went  to  look 
at  them.  One  was  a  series  of  episodes 
in  the  career  of  a  wonderful  blind 
policeman  who,  in  spite  of  his  infirm- 
ity, performed  prodigies  of  tact  on 
point  duty,  and  by  the  time  I  had 
finished  glancing  through  this  it  was 
bed-time.  I  put  Da9h  under  my  arm, 
for  I  always  read  for  half-an-hour  or 
so  in  bed.  How  it  happened  I  cannot 
imagine,  but  when  I  picked  up  the 
book  and  began  to  read  I  found,  much 
to  my  surprise,  that  it  was  the  other 
library  vonL 

'*Have   you    begun    Dash    yet?"    B. 

asked  «e  at  lunch. 
"Oht  yes,  rather,"  I  said. 


"I  envy  you,"  he  replied.  "How  far 
have  you  got?" 

"Not  very  far  yet,"  I  said. 

"It's  fine,  isn't  it?"  he  remarked. 

"Fine." 

The  next  evening  I  had  Just  taken 
up  Da$h  again  when  I  remembered 
that  that  other  novel  must  be  finished 
if  it  was  to  be  changed  on  the  morrow, 
so  I  turned  dutifully  to  that  instead. 
It  was  a  capital  story  about  a  criminal 
who  murdered  people  in  an  absolutely 
undetectable  way  by  lending  them  a 
poisoned  pencil  which  would  not  mark 
until  the  point  was  moist^ied.  I  en- 
Joyed  it  thoroughly. 

The  next  evening  I  was  getting  on 
famously  with  the  fifth  page  of  Da$h 
when  the  library  parcel  again  arrived, 
containing  two  new  books  for  those  I 
had  returned  in  the  morning. 

Meeting  C.  the  next  day  he  asked 
me  if  I  did  not  think  Da$h  the  finest 
thing  I  had  ever  read. 

I  said  yes,  but  asked  him  if  he  had 
not  found  it  a  little  difQcult  to  get 
into. 

"Possibly,"  he  said,  "possibly.  But 
what  a  reward!" 

"You  like  books  all  in  long  conver- 
sations?" I  asked. 

"I  love  Daih,"  he  said,  "anyway." 

"Did  you  read  every  word?'  I 
asked. 

"Well,  not  perhaps  every  word,"  he 
replied,  "but  I  got  the  sense  of  every 
page.  I  read  like  that,  you  know — 
synthetically." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  I  said. 
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The  next  day  I  changed  the  two  li- 
brary books  that  were  finished  for 
two  more,  but  it  was  Dash  which  I 
took  up  first  There  is  no  doubt  about 
its  being  a  yery  remarkable  book,  but 
I  had  had  a  rather  heavy  day  and 
my  brain  was  not  at  its  best  What 
extraordinary  novels  people  do  write 
nowadays!  Fancy  making  a  whole 
book,  as  the  author  of  Hoi  Maraschino 
has  done,  out  of  the  Elberfeldt  talking 
horses!  In  this  book,  which  has  an 
excellent  murder  in  a  stable  in  it,  the 
criminal  is  given  away  by  a  horse  who 
tells  her  master  (it  is  a  mare)  what 
she  saw.  I  couldn't  lay  the  story 
down. 

That  night  I  dined  out  and  heard 
more  about  Dash,  In  fact,  I  myself 
started  one  long  conversation  on  that 
topic  with  an  idle  lady  who  really  had 
read  every  word.  I  went  on  to  rec- 
ommend it  right  and  left  "You  must 
read  Dash,*'  I  said  at  intervals;  'IVs 
extraordinarily  good." 

"Some  one  was  telling  me  he  couldn't 
get  on  with  it  at  all,"  said  one  of  my 
partners. 

"Not  really?"  I  said,  and  clicked  my 
tongue  reproachfully. 

"Yes,  he  says  it's  so  involved  and 
rambling." 


"Ah,  well,"  I  said,  "one  must  perse- 
vere.    Books     mustn't     be  too     easy. 

For    my    part Yes,     champagne, 

please." 

"I'U  get  it,  anyway,"  she  said.  "I 
feel  sure  your  Judgment  ip  sound." 

Looking  in  at  the  club  later  I  found 
D.  playing  snooker.     After  missing  an 
easy  shot  he  turned  the  talk  to  Dash, 
"Tip-top,  isn't  it?"  he  said. 
"Which  is  your  favorite  chapter?"  I 
asked. 
His  face  told  me  I  had  him. 
"Oh,  well,  that's  difficult  to  say,"  he 
replied. 

"Surely  you   think  that   one  about 
the    stevedore's    spaniel,    towards   the 
end,  is  terriffic?"  I  said. 
"Of  course  that's  fine,"  he  replied, 

"but  I  was  Just  wondering  whether ^ 

But  I  didn't  stop  to  listen.  There 
is  no  stevedore  and  no  spaniel  in  the 
whole  book,  as  I  had  carefully  ascer- 
tained. 

The  next  day  I  had  A.,  B.  and  G. 
with  the  same  device. 

Meanwhile  I  am  plodding  away  with 
Dash,  1  have  now  reached  page  27. 
A  great  book,  as  all  agree.  But  the 
books  that  I  shall  read  while  I  am 
reading  it  will  make  a  most  interest- 
ing list 
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There  is  something  that  piques  the 
curiosity  in  the  very  name  of  "The  Un- 
popular Review"  (Henry  Holt  &  Ck).). 
So  frank  an  avowal  of  an  intention  to 
run  counter  to  prevailing  fads  and 
fancies, — ^political,  social  and  other — 
tends  to  awaken  interest  and  disarm 
criticism.  The  April-June  number  of 
the  Review  is  the  second,  and  well 
sustains  the  reputation  made  by  the 
first  for  clearness  and  cogency  and 
humor.     Among  the  subjects  discussed 


are  The  Soul  of  Capitalism,  A  Socio- 
logical Nightmare,  Social  Untruth  and 
the  Social  Unrest,  Natural  Aristocracy, 
The  Right  to  be  Amused,  How  Woman 
Suffrage  has  Worked,  The  Case  for 
Pigeon-Holes,  Our  Sublime  Faith  in 
Schooling,  The  Barbarian  Invasion, 
Trust-Busting  as  a  National  Pastime, 
and  Our  Government  Subvention  to 
Ijiterature.  If  the  Review  keeps  up  to 
the  high  level  of  these  two  numbers, 
there  may  be  occasion   to  re-christen 
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it,  for  such  bright  and  keen  criticism 
of  contemporary  movements  cannot  be 
wholly  unpopular.  The  Editor  makes 
a  slight  concession  to  his  readers  by 
^ving,  in  the  advertising  pages  of  this 
number,  the  names  of  the  writers  of 
the  articles  in  the  first  number, — a 
practice  which  will  be  continued. 

Alfred  Bishop  Mason's  "A  Primer 
of  PoUtical  Economy"  (A.  C.  McClurg 
A  Ck>.,  publishers)  is  a  compact  and 
pungent  little  volume  which  alms  to 
set  forth,  in  definitions  and  proposi- 
tions, some  of  the  essential  facts  and 
principles  relating  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  l^e  au- 
thor hopes  that  the  book  may  find  a 
place  as  a  text-book  in  the  schools,  be- 
sides enlightening  the  general  reader. 
Its  usefulness  in  both  particulars  is 
limited  by  the  fact  that  the  author 
does  not  confine  himself  to  established 
principles,  but  makes  the  book  a  vehi- 
cle for  the  dogmatic  statement  of  his 
own  views,  in  particular  that  "the 
best  tax  is  the  single  tax,"  which  Is 
the  conclusion  to  which  he  leads. 

Long  familiarity  with  stage  tradi- 
tion, and  an  established  habit  of  study- 
ing the  logic  of  events,  and  never  for- 
getting the  merciless  audience  con- 
scious of  every  movement  of  every 
creature  on  the  other  side  of  the  foot- 
lights have  given  Mrs.  Ruth  Holt 
Boucicault  capacity  to  write  a  story 
that  seems  to  pass  before  one's  eyes  as 
one  reads  her  vivid  pages.  The  scenes 
In  •*The  Substance  of  His  House"  suc- 
ceed one  another  easily  and  naturally, 
each  one  amusing,  but  pone  seeming 
to  lead  anywhere  In  particular,  until 
there  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost  that 
nips  the  root  of  all  happiness.  Last 
comes  the  opportunity  of  redemption, 
most  gladly  accepted.  The  noble  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  heroine  is  finely  con- 
ceived, and  if  it  be  something  too 
grand  to  be  instantly  accepted  as  true, 


it  is  none  the  less  beautlfuL  The 
melodrama  of  the  tale  occupies  but  a 
brief  space.  The  sin  which  will  seem 
no  sin  to  many  readers  begins  in  one 
word  and  culminates  in  twenty,  and 
for  all  of  them  the  sinner's  conscience 
is  justified.  The  end  surprises,  but  is 
extremely  well  managed.  Mrs.  Bouci- 
cault has  a  very  good  style  although 
she  is  now  and  then  guilty  of  a  mixed 
metaphor.  The  story  is  one  of  the 
best  of  those  brought  by  a  season 
which  has  produced  an  almost  un- 
precedented number  of  novels  con- 
cerned in  the  never  ending  drama  of 
"He,  She,  and  Another."  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

It  is  rare  that  the  personal  and  his- 
toric elements  blend  so  intimately  in 
a  career  but  lately  closed  as  in  the 
life  of  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
as  told  by  his  wife,  Mary  Thacher 
Higginson  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.).  It 
seems  but  a  few  months, — ^it  is,  in 
f^ct,  less  than  three  years — since  the 
tranquil  end  came  to  this  brilliant  and 
varied  career,  but  it  was  a  long  life 
of  nearly  eighty-eight  years,  the  story 
of  which  is  told  in  these  pages,  and 
a  life  of  great  activity  through  nearly 
all  that  period.  As  teacher  and 
preacher;  as  writer  and  lecturer;  as 
a  fearless  leader  in  great  reforms;  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  participants 
in  such  anti-slavery  crises  as  the  at- 
tempted rescue  of  Anthony  Bums,  the 
struggle  for  a  free  Kansas  and  the 
John  Brown  raid;  as  Colonel  of  the 
first  black  regiment  in  the  civil  war; 
and  later,  through  long  and  peaceful 
years,  as  essayist,  poet  and  historian, 
maker  of  books  and  master  of  the  most 
limpid  and  forceful  English,  Colonel 
Higginson, — ^for  his  military  title  con- 
tinued the  most  familiar  to  the  end — 
was  one  of  the  most  widely-known  and 
best-beloved  Americans  of  his  time.  It 
would  be  impossible  that  such  a  career 
as  his  should  fail  to  furnish  material 
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for  an  engaging  and  deeply  interesting 
biography,  especially  from  the  pen  of 
a  writer  who  had  shared  some  of  the 
most  fruitful  years  of  his  life,  and  had 
access  to  his  notes,  diaries  and  letters. 
This  memoir  is  all  that  might  have 
been  hoped  for  under  such  conditions, 
— intimate,  but  not  exaggerated,  and 
presenting  sympathetic  views  not  only 
of  the  subject  himself,  but  of  men  of 
letters  and  men  of  aftairs  who  were 
among  his  close  friends. .  The  portrait 
which  forms  the  frontispiece  presents 
Colonel  Higginson  as  many  of  those 
who  read  this  biography  will  best  re- 
member him, — at  the  age  of  eighty, 
but  looking  hardly  more  than  sixty, — 
a  face  strong,  open,  serene  and  kindly. 
There  are  other  portraits, — one  of  the 
most  charming  showing  him  and  his 
little  daughter  Margaret  riding  on  a 
tricycle,  a  familiar  spectacle  twenty* 
five  or  thirty  years  ago  in  Cambridge. 

Carroll  Storrs  Alden,  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  Is  the  author 
of  a  biography  of  Commodore  George 
Hamilton  Perkins  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.)  which  has  more  than  a  personal 
interest,  since  Commodore  Perkins, — 
then  lieutenant  or  commander — had  a 
share  in  some  of  the  most  important 
naval  engagements  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  one  of  the  two  naval  officers 
who  went  ashore  from  Farragut's 
fleet  at  New  Orleans  and  made  their 
way  tranquilly  through  a  howling 
mob  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
city;  and  he  commanded  the  Chicka- 
saw in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  It 
may  be  a  consolation  to  some  strug- 
gling youth  that  even  so  brilliant  a 
career  as  this  did  not  begin  auspic- 
iously, for  Perkins'  course  at  the 
Naval  Academy  was  marred  by  pranks 
and  inattention  which  very  nearly 
sent  him  back  to  his  friends,  and  did 
cause  him  to  be  dropped  to  a  lower 
class.  But  the  discipline  of  life  at  sea 
during  the  years  between  his  gradua- 


tion and  the  outbreak  of  the  Oivii 
War  fitted  him  for  the  part  which  he 
was  to  play  in  that  crisis,  and  for  his 
later  service  until  his  retirement  in 
1891.  Some  of  the  most  intimate 
glimpses  of  his  character  and  some  of 
the  most  diverting  records  of  his  ex- 
periences, during  the  war,  and  upon 
foreign  cruises  are  obtained  from  his 
letters,  which  his  biographer  quotes 
freely.  There  are  nine  lUustrationB^ 
most  of  them  portraits. 

A  graphic  portrayal  of  the  horrors 
of  war,  even  in  spirited  and  at  times 
musical    verse,    does    not    make    the 
pleasantest  reading,   but  it  is  whole- 
some and  necessary  for  those  who  are 
Inclined  to  minimize  the  horrors  and 
exalt  the  glory  of  the  battlefield.    In 
writing  'The  Wtne-iSress"   (Frederick 
A.    Stokes    0>.)     Alfred    Noyes    has 
used  his  rare  gifts  in  telling  a  vivid 
and  thrilling  tale  of  the  recent  savage 
fighting  in  the  Balkans,  taking  as  his 
central  figure  a  peasant  who  left  his 
wife  and   child   to   Join   in  the   war 
against     the     Turk,     was     severely 
wounded,  regained  his  strength  Just  as 
the  new   war   began  between   Greece 
tfnd   the   Balkan   allies,   and   reached 
home  at  last  only  to  find  his  wife  and 
child   shamefully   murdered.    It   is  a 
tragic  tale,  even  as  retold  in  a  f^w 
lines  of  prose,  but  it  is  full  of  passion 
and  horror  as  Alfred  Noyes  tells  it  in 
vehement  verse.     But  it  closes  on  a 
note  of  hope: 

"It  is  the  Dawn!     The  Dawn!     The 
nations 
From  East  to  West  have  heard  a 
cry,— 
Though  all   earth's   blood-red   genera- 
tions 
By  hate  and  slaughter  climbed  thus 
higb, 
Here — on  this  height— still  to  aspire, 

Gne  only  path  remains  untrod. 
One  path   of   love  and   peace  climbs 
higher. 
Make  straight  the  hii^way  for  our 
God. 
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A  Prayer. — Quietude. 


A  PRAYER. 
Leave  not  a  veil  before  my  eyes, 
Tear  from  my  mind  the  shield  of  lies, 
And  from  my  soul  the  web  of  sophis- 
tries; 
Yea,  though  I  sicken,  shirk,  and  flee, 
God,  give  me  eyes  to  see. 

Send  me  no  song  so  honey-sweet 
That  I  forget  the  harsher  beat 
Of   life,    the   pulsing   discords  of  the 
street; 
Smite  me  with  sorrow  as  a  spear — 
But  give  me  ears  to  hear. 

Grant  me  the  will  to  pay  for  light. 
For  vision   overtopping  sight, 
And  dreams  that  are  not  of  the  passing 
night: 
Yield,  at  what  price  Thou  shalt  de- 
mand, 
A  heart  to  understand. 
The  Atben^om.        y.  E.  FriedloeiMr. 


THE  HEART'S  EXIGENCE. 
I  knew  not  what  my  heart  was  cry- 
ing 
All  the  long  way  I  went  unblest — 
A  dark  diviner,  prophesying 
Some  good  not  imaged  or  exprest 

A  sea-bird  whom  the  egg  delivered 
Far  from  the  sea  in  leafy  lands. 

Gracious     and     green     and     tranquil- 
river'd. 
To  ministry  of  nurturing  hands. 

Knows   not  what  anguish  of  strange 
passion 
Assails  him.  or  what  thing  unseen 
His     blindly     groping     guess     would 
fashion 
Beyond  smooth  walks  and  steadfast 
green. 

Only  sometimes  the  sky  in  flashes 
Gives        utterance— the        scudding 
white— 
The    gale     that    gathers    voice    and 
crashes 
Among    the    tree- tops,    shadow    and 
light 

That      sweep      the      silver      summer 
grasses, 
The  savor  of  something  in  the  wind, 


Have  meaning  in  them  that  surpasses 
His  reach,  suggestion  undefined. 

What  if  at  last  his  fosterer  bore  him 
Down  bo  the  great  sea's  fringe  of 
foam. 

Set  in  a  moment  wide  before  him 
The  freedom  of  his  natural  home? — 

The  wet  enormous  rollers  breaking. 
Wild    manes    that,    upward    flung, 
emerge 

One  still  beyond  the  other,  making 
Against  the  sky  a  fretted  verge! 

A  sound  wherein  sounds  many  mingle, 

Surf-smother'd    rock    and     reboant 

cave, 

The    long    sigh    of    the    wave-swept 

shingle. 

The  conquering  tumult  of  the  wave! 

Lights,  gleams  and  shadows,  shifting, 
changing. 
Translucent  jasper,  sheen  of  steel! 
Great  winds  that  have  all  heaven  for 
ranging. 
Sharp  with  salt  spray,  and  life   to 
feel! 

O   what  would  came   to  pass   within 

him 

That  hour  of  wonder  in  that  place! 

What    Joy    o'erwhelm.    what   rapture 

win  him! — 

I  know,  for  I  have  seen  Thy  Pace. 

The  Nation.  EdtOJfit  BeVOn. 


QUIETUDE. 
My  days  pass  in  a  laboring  dream; 
Night  rounds  them  vrith  a  dreamless 
sleep; 
And  then  the  phantom  ends  of  strife 
The  silence  and  the  shadow  keep. 

Day  drags  me  from  the  quiet  dark 
In  alien  marts  to  strive  and  cry. 

Nor   leaves   one   spell   with   power  to 
break 
The  dream  miscalled  reality. 

But  as  long  pain-wrack  melts  to  peace 
Beneath  the  opiate's  slow  *care8s. 

The  tyranny  of  life's  untruth 
Dissolves  in  night  and  nothingness. 

L.  H. 
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THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE. 


When  Mr.  J.  B.  C.  Bodley  told  Cardi- 
dlnal  Manning  that  he ,  was  engaged 
in  writing  a  book  on  politics  and 
parties  in  France,  the  venerable  Cardi- 
nal said  "It  is  like  writing  the  history 
of  a  kaleidoscope."  The  truth  of  this 
Judgment  is  universally  recognized  in 
France,  where  the  average  man  will 
tell  you  that  he  neither  knows  nor 
cares  how  many  different  groups  there 
are  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  nor 
what  they  stand  for.  M.  Ponsot, 
dipuU,  recently  described  them  as  "in 
appearance  innumerable,  in  variety  as 
infinite  as  the  shades  of  the  primary 
colors."  They  arise  and  manoeuvre 
and  dissolve  with  the  rapidity  of  morn- 
ing mists:  and  when  they  vanish,  po 
man  can  say  whence  they  came  nor 
whither  they  have  gone,  nor  indeed 
what  they  accomplished  in  their  brief 
existence.  To  this  rule  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, as,  for  instance,  the  Unified 
Socialists  of  the  Extreme  Left;  but 
the  majority  are  as  transient  as  the 
occasion  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
the  attempt  at  a  given  moment  to  de- 
fine their  frontiers  in  the  Chamber  is 
baffling  and  unprofitable:  as  well 
might  one  draw  lines  on  a  desert  of 
sand  where  the  first  wind  that  arises 
will  obliterate  them  for  ever.  "Nous 
sommes  dans  Tincoh^rence,"  said  M. 
Clemenceau  not  long  ago:  and  there 
are  signs  in  France  to-day  that  point 
to  a  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres- 
ent political  instability  and  a  desire 
for  a  better  discipline  in  Parliament 
and  a  firmer  hand  in  government.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  one  of 
the  great  issues  of  contemporary  poli- 
tics is  M.  Briand's  attempt  to  substi- 
tute for  this  chaos  of  conflicting 
groups  a  more  stable  and  abiding  form 
of  political  organization  which  may 
ensure  at  least  a  relative  continuity  of 
policy. 


In  my  endeavor  to  present  a  brief 
sketch  of  contemporary  politics  in 
France  I  am  aware  that  a  British 
politician  is  always  liable  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  the  only 
satisfactory  model  of  parliament  gov- 
ernment is  his  own ;  but  I  think  I  may 
say  that  residence  in  France  and  a 
fairly  constant  watch  upon  French  do- 
mestic politics  have  opened  my  eyes  to 
see  that  such  a  claim  is  not  only  errone- 
ous but  pharisaicaL  Many  a  time  when 
seated  in  the  semi-circular  gallery 
which  surrounds  the  French  Chamber 
I  have  been  moved  to  make  the  con- 
trast between  it  and  the  House  of 
Conmions,  and  to  conclude  that  each 
Chamber  has  valuable  lessons  to  learn 
from  the  other.  Indeed — and  here  my 
French  friends  are  wont  to  agree  with 
me — ^the  essence  of  the  contrast  seems 
to  lie  in  this:  that  each  suffers  from 
a  virtue  carried  to  excess.  In  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  parliamentary 
freedom  has  become  licence:  in  the 
House  of  Commons  parliamentary  dis- 
cipline has  become  tyranny.  This  fruit- 
ful theme,  however,  is  not  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  the  present  article: 
and  I  must  therefore  leave  it  for  a 
time  and  return  to  the  enumeration  of 
parties  in  the  Chamber. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Barthou  ministry  last  December,  the 
Humanity  published  a  list  of  ten  politi- 
cal organizations  which  had  taken  part 
in  the  division.  Since  then  several  im- 
portant groups  of  the  Centre  and  the 
Left  have  been  used  to  form  M. 
Briand's  new  F4d6ration  des  Oauches, 
and  we  may  reduce  the  number  of 
substantial  combatants  on  that  account 
to  four:  The  Right,  consisting  of 
Catholic,  Nationalist,  Boulangist,  and 
Monarchist  groups  which  form  a  kind 
of  permanent  Opposition;  the  F4d4ra- 
tion  des  Gauches;    the  Radical  Party 
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led,  till  the  other  day,  by  M.  Joseph 
Caillaux;  and  the  Unified  SodalUts 
who  follow  M.  Jaur^s. 

As  the  issue  of  the  contest  this 
month  lies  between  the  two  principal 
groups  of  the  Left-Centre  and  the  Left 
I  pass  to  them  at  once,  leaving  the 
comparatively  powerless  groups  of  the 
Rjght  out  of  consideration.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  latter  have  not  in  the 
past,  and  may  not  again,  hold  the  bal- 
ance between  contending  parties  of  the 
Left:  and,  in  this  respect,  their  im- 
portance in  the  Chamber  was  clearly 
demonstrated  during  the  passage  of  the 
Three  Years  Law  last  year;  but,  for 
the  moment,  as  at  all  normal  times, 
the  centre  of  political  conflict  lies 
further  to  the  Left  where  the  opposing 
forces  of  M.  Briand  and  M.  Caillaux 
meet. 

The  General  Election,  on  Sunday, 
April  26,  came  at  a  moment 
when  the  French  people  had  to 
make  a  choice  of  unusual  importance 
which  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
nature  of  the  specific  questions  of 
the  day  as  in  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
tagonists in  the  contest.  Beneath  the 
issues  of  finance,  defence,  and  electoral 
reform  lies  the  broad  question:  **Ib 
the  French  Republic  now  so  strongly 
entrenched  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
that  she  can  afford  to  exercise  a 
greater  tolerance  towards  her  domes- 
tic enemies  than  she  could  ever  do 
while  her  own  existence  was  at  stake?" 
M.  Briand,  speaking  for  his  powerful 
new  organization,  the  F^d^ration  des. 
OaucheSf  answers  "Yes."  The  Radicals 
and  Socialists  "No."  The  broad  issue 
thus  presented  is  known  by  the  title 
of  L^Apaisement;  and  to  appreciate 
Its  significance  we  must  take  account 
of  the  position  of  the  principal  parties 
in  the  French  Chamber. 

The  Unified  Socialist  Party,  which 
since  last  December  has  formed  the 
militant  wing  of  the  Government  ma- 
jority,  claims  to  be   the  most  highly 


organized    and   disciplined   of   French 
parties.      It    is    a    collectlvist    group, 
seventy-five     strong,     which    contains 
some  of  the  most  striking  personali- 
ties in  French  politics.    Its  leader,  M. 
Jean   Jaurds,   is   a   man   of  Ehiropean 
reputation  whose  qualities  are  too  well 
known  to  need  recital  here.    While  it 
claims    to    represent    Labor    in     the 
Chamber,    it   is    not    purely    a    Labor 
Party  and  has  never  been  so  closely 
allied  to  Trade  Unionism  as  the  Brit- 
ish Parliamentary  Labor  Party.    It  has 
indeed  suffered  a   loss  of  power  and 
infiuence  owing  to  the  explicit  repudia- 
tion  of   parliamentary   action   by   the 
principal  Trade  Union  body,  the  Con- 
federation   Q4n6rale    du    Travail,    Its 
socialism     has     been     oratorical     and 
Utopian,   not   legislative;    and   though 
it   has  now   begun  to  develop  a  con- 
structive policy  its  main  strength  for 
many  years  lay  in  anti-clerical  meas- 
ures which  occupied  a  more  prominent 
place  in  its  political  programme  than 
any  scheme  of  economic  reform.     Un- 
der the  influence  of  M.  Jules  Guesde 
it  impaired  its  parliamentary  power  by 
adopting  the  dogma  that  no  true  so- 
cialist party  may  vote  for  the  Budgets 
of  bourgeois  Governments;   but  recent 
events  have  driven  it  from  that  posi- 
tion, and  M.  Jaur(^,  when  challenged 
in  the  Chamber  last  February,  was  con- 
strained to  admit  that  his  party  would 
vote  for  M.  Caillaux's  budget  "because 
its  proposals  marked  an   advance  to- 
wards   democratic    finance."    Changes 
of  policy  in  other  directions  also,  nota- 
bly its  sudden  loss  of  interest  in  Pro- 
portional Representation,  tend  to  show 
that   the  Unified   Socialists  have  pre- 
pared   an    alliance    with    the    Radical 
Party  even  at  the  cost  of  renouncing 
convictions    and    policies    which    they 
placed  in  the  very  forefront  of  their 
advocacy  less  thun  a  year  ago.    These 
changes  have  caused  considerable  de- 
fections of  Labor  and  brought  the  dla- 
couteut  within  the  party  to  a  head  af- 
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ter  the  Party  Congress  at  Amiens  this 
year  when  M.  Allemane,  the  veteran 
leader  of  Labor-in-revolt,  declared  that 
he  could  not  accept  the  alliance  with 
the  Radical  Party  because  it  meant  the 
renunciation  of  the  faith  which  alone 
had  made  the  Socialist  Party  great. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  sacrifice, 
he  said,  as  there  had  been  in  days 
when  the  Republic  itself  was  in 
danger. 

Our  collaboration  with  parties  of  the 
BourgeoiHe  in  1889  (the  Boulangist 
crisis)  or  in  1900  (the  Dreyfus  case) 
yfCLS  of  an  essentially  momentary  char- 
acter, limited  to  a  specific  action  and 
designed  solely  to  avert  a  grave  and 
immediate  periL  There  was  then  no 
question  of  a  coalition  of  plutocrats, 
greedy  of  power  and  its  spoils,  as  is 
the  case  to-day.  The  Socialist  party 
lias  "saved  the  Republic"  often  enough : 
it  is  now  time  that  it  took  honest  and 
<lrastic  action  in  the  interests  of  the 
workers  alone.  The  alliance  with  the 
Radicals  which  was  sealed  at  Amiens 
was  an  immoral  pact. 
M.  Allemane's  revolt  shows  that,  as  in 
England  so  in  France,  the  Socialist 
Party  has  many  troublesome  guerrilla 
warriors  on  its  flank;  and  it  is  also 
a  sign  of  the  gradual  abandonment  by 
the  party  of  their  intransigent  attitude 
for  the  more  fruitful,  if  less  heroic, 
poUcy  of  political  co-operation  with  the 
large  group  which  is  its  immediate 
neighbor  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  Radical  Party — le  parti  radical 
ei  radical  socialiste — is  the  mainstay  of 
the  present  Ministry  and  claims  to  be 
the  only  true  Republican  group  in  the 
Chamber.  It  was  the  predominant 
Iiartner  in  the  famous  anti-clerical 
hloc  which  carried  the  Church  Separa- 
tion Law  and  reached  the  height  of  its 
power  under  M.  Ehnile  Combes.  When 
the  anti-clerical  policy  was  accom- 
plished the  hloc  lost  its  cohesion  ancl 
the  Radical  Party  began  to  decline. 
During  the  life  of  the  present  Cham- 
ber it  has  clearly  shown  its  inability 
to  fashion  a  policy  which  would  main- 


tain its  unity  and  power,  and  in  its 
divided  state  it  has  been  powerless  to 
stem  the  reaction  which  set  in  against 
it  Of  the  eight  Ministries  which  have 
held  office  since  the  Greneral  Election  of 
1910  only  three  owed  their  existence 
to  its  support,  and  these  three  proved 
utterly  sterile.  M.  Clemenceau,  Radi- 
cal Senator  as  he  is,  has  revealed  the 
cause.  In  his  new  Journal,  UHomme 
Lihre,  throughout  1913  he  waged 
ceaseless  warfare  against  the  Briand 
and  Barthou  Cabinets;  he  attacked 
President  PoincarS  as  usiUT)ing  thfe 
functions  of  government  in  order  to 
inaugurate  an  era  of  "personal  rule," 
in  the  Republic,  but  when  his  friends 
in  the  Chamber  succeeded  in  driving 
the  Barthou  Ministry  out  of  office  he 
was  forced  to  confess  that  the  Radi- 
cal Party  was  in  no  condition  to  form 
a  working  majority  or  to  maintain  its 
own  Ministry.  "I  have  shown,"  he 
wrote  on  the  29th  of  November,  "how 
the  exercise  of  power  uninterruptedly 
for  nearly  fifty  years  has  brought 
about  the  inevitable  disorganization  of 
the  RepubUcan  Party.  Les  app^tits  de 
fonctions  .  .  .  ont  accompli  leur 
wuvre  naturelle  de  decomposition:* 
And  after  expressing  an  envious  ad- 
miration of  the  powerful  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion  which  gives  cohesion  and 
discipline  to  political  parties  in  Eng- 
land, he  proceeds    (December  5)  : 

The  exclusively  Republican  majority 
which  upset  the  Barthou  Cabinet  must 
weld  itself  into  one  cohesive  whole — 
doit  se  bloquer— before  it  can  pretend 
to  be  a  stable  government  majority  in 
the  Chamber  or  able  to  carry  on  the 
necessary  Republican  campaign  in  the 
country  before  the  approaching  elec- 
tions. ...  I  should  be  shirking  the 
main  difficulty  if  I  did  not  admit  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  preach  unity  and 
quite  another  to  achieve  it  There  Is 
indeed  no  lack  of  obstacles.  First  of 
all,  Tuesday's  triumphant  majority 
contained  the  group  of  revolutionary 
Socialists  who,  in  every  division  on 
Proportional  Representation,  helped  to 
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make  a  majority  for  Barthoo.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  number  them 
among  the  elements  of  any  Republican 
majority  we  desire  Jnst  now.  ...  In- 
deed, look  where  you  will  you  see  that 
everywhere  and  in  everything  there  is 
but  one  root  of  all  these  evils — namely, 
a  so-called  "electoral  reform"  which 
destroys  the  right  of  majorities  to  gov- 
ern, and  which  is  being  imposed  upon 
the  great  Republican  party  for  that 
very  reason  by  a  nefarious  coalition  of 
Socialists,  Monarchists,  Clericals,  and 
pseudo-Republicans. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Radical  Party, 
here  so  candidly  discussed  by  one  of  its 
greatest  friends,  were  not  diminished 
by  the  approach  of  a  General  Election. 
The  Radical  Cabinet  has  succeeded  in 
retaining  office  since  December  last 
only  by  remaining  inactive.  So  pre- 
carious, indeed,  is  its  position  that  it 
has  not  ventured  to  claim  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Senate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  income  tax  which  is  the 
principal  plank  in  the  party  platform; 
nor  has  it  defined  its  own  attitude  to 
the  two  great  questions  of  the  day — 
viz,  national  defence  and  electoral  re- 
form. Its  members  are  divided  on 
both;  ten  Ministers  having  voted  for 
the  Three  Years*  Law  and  five,  in- 
cluding M.  Caillaux,  against  it;  while 
two  voted  in  favor  of  Proportional 
Representation  and  eight  against  it.  In 
both  cases  several  did  not  vote.  The 
Cabinet  thus  presents  the  spectacle  of 
a  Ministry  hostile  to  the  two  principal 
projects  which  have  been  passed  by 
large  majorities  resting  on  the  support 
of  the  Chamber  which  passed  them. 
The  imminence  of  the  General  Election 
explains  the  strange  phenomenon.  Un- 
der the  highly  centralized  Napoleonic 
system  of  administration,  with  800,000 
State  functionaries  marshalled  by  the 
Prefects  under  the  order  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  immense  electoral 
power  is  wielded  by  the  Ministry 
which  in  the  expressive  phrase  makes 
the  elections.    To  gain  this  power,  and 


with  no  other  end  in  view,  the  Radical 
Party  made  their  supreme  effort  last 
December  to  drive  the  Barthou  Cabi- 
net from  office  and,  having  succeeded, 
they  could  do  nothing  but  mark  time 
till  the  date  of  the  election.  And 
scores  of  deputies  outside  the  Radical 
Party  support  the  present  Ministry 
solely  because  it  holds  the  keys  of 
electoral  life  and  death.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances the  Government  pro- 
gramme is  necessarily  obscure.  Ac- 
cording to  the  region  which  they  rep- 
resent Radical  candidates  will  praise 
or  attack  the  Three  Years'  Law,  and 
no  matter  what  line  they  take  they 
will  receive  the  invaluable  support  of 
the  Prefect  At  the  first  ballots  they 
will  denounce  Proportional  Representa- 
tion, and  at  the  second  ballots  they 
will  join  hands  with  the  Unified  So- 
cialists who  are  (or  have  been  till 
now)  the  strongest  partisans  of  the 
measure.  On  the  subject  of  income 
tax,  a  month's  manoeuvring  has  availeJ 
to  obscure  every  vestige  of  whatever 
plan  the  Government  may  have  had; 
contradictory  announcements  have  fol- 
lowed, each  hard  upon  the  heels  of 
the  other,  from  the  office  of  the  Treas- 
ury; and  the  only  definite  statement 
which  remains  is  M.  Caillaux's  dec- 
laration in  the  Chamber  that  he 
"would  append  taxes  on  income  and 
capital  to  his  budget,  but  that  there 
was  not  enough  time  for  that  enter- 
prise before  the  elections."  At 
Mamers  he  declared  that  his  policy 
was  not  aggressive,  but  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  exigencies  of 
French  finance  demanded  a  large  meas- 
ure of  direct  taxation.  "He  saw  no 
reason  why  a  tax  upon  incomes,  with  a 
carefully  graduated  tax  upon  capital, 
should  create  any  economic  disturb- 
ance. England,  he  said,  had  long  re- 
lied upon  the  income  tax  as  one  of 
her  chief  sources  of  revenue.  Other 
countries  were  following  her  example. 
Was    there   any    reason    why    France 
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should  not  do  the  same?  He  reminded 
the  possessors  of  wealth  that  their 
duty  to  the  State  must  include  a  con- 
tribution according  to  their  means,  and 
such  a  contribution  they  had  never 
yet  given.  The  attitude  of  the  wealthy 
French  bourgeoisie  towards  all  pro- 
posals of  democratic  finance  seemed  to 
him  dangerously  to  resemble  that  of 
the  privileged  classes  before  1789." 

Clearly,  with  a  Budget  deficit  of 
82,000,0001.,  some  heroic  act  is  needed, 
and  M.  CaiUaux's  proposals,  nebulous 
as  they  seemed,  were  more  honest  and 
permanent  than  the  project  of  a  great 
loan  which  was  put  forward  by  his 
predecessor.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  on  the  eve  of  its  fall,  M.  Bar- 
thou's  Government  received  the 
grudging  assent  of  the  Chamber,  by 
the  narrow  majority  of  twenty-one,  to 
his  loan  of  52,000,0001.  which  was  de- 
signed to  cover  the  non-recurring  capi- 
tal expenditure  of  the  Three  Years' 
Law  [36,000,0001.]  and  the  expenses  of 
the  military  occupation  of  Morocco 
[16,000,0001.].  The  latter  sum  was  not 
a  liability  of  M.  Barthou's  Govern- 
ment, for  it  had  already  been  paid  in 
three  instalments  in  the  Budgets  of 
1911,  1912,  and  1913;  nevertheless  M. 
Barthou  proposed  to  relieve  those 
three  Budgets  of  the  Moroccan  charges 
and  transfer  them,  in  the  false  guise 
of  non-recurring  expenditure,  to  the 
loan,  thus  creating  on  those  three 
years  a  surplus  of  16,000,0001.  for  the 
partial  relief  of  the  heavily  burdened 
Budget  of  1914.  This  device  expired 
— for  a  time — with  its  authors,  and  M. 
Caillaux  proposed  to  restore  the  long- 
lost  equilibrium  of  French  Budgets  by 
boldly  opening  new  sources  of  revenue 
in  taxes  on  income  and  capital  and  by 
a  "drastic  revision  of  expenditure." 
The  latter  phrase  rang  with  a  reassur- 
ing note,  but  the  hopes  which  it 
aroused  were  speedily  damped  by 
the  news  that  revision  meant  several 
undesirable  things,  among  them  being 


a  juggle  with  past  Budgets  which  re- 
vived in  a  new  form  the  old  manoeu- 
vre of  Moroccan  expenditure.  In  his 
speeches  M.  Caillaux  made  great  play 
with  the  grave  increase  in  expenditure 
on  war,  but  the  figures  tell  another 
tale.  In  ten  years  French  expenditure 
has  risen  by  60,000,0001.,  of  which  war 
preparations  amount  to  22,000,0001. 
and  increases  in  domestic  outlays  to 
38,000,0001.,  a  large  part  of  which  has 
disappeared  in  the  spendthrift  and 
corrupting  policy  of  departmental 
doles.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  one  half  of  the  present  deficit 
is  due  to  unnecessary  expenditure  on 
works  of  various  kinds  in  districts 
whose  good-will  the  Government  de- 
sired to  secure ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  French  people  have  shown  any 
earnest  disposition  to  stop  this  ever- 
widening  leak.  The  Treasury  will 
doubtless  raise  a  considerable  revenue 
by  the  new  taxes,  but  unless  "drastic 
revision"  includes  a  stricter  Treasury 
control  over  these  doles,  the  task  of 
balancing  the  Budget  will  soon  be  as 
difficult  as  ever. 

Such  was  the  position  in  the  middle 
of  March  when  M.  Caillaux  resigned 
his  office  as  Minister  of  Finance  after 
the  murder  of  M.  Gaston  Calmette,  the 
editor  of  the  Figaro.  The  motive 
which  drove  Madame  Caillaux  to 
avenge  her  husband  by  shooting  his 
arch-detractor  was  personal;  but  M. 
Calmette's  campaign  was  political  and 
its  tragic  end  will  have  far-reaching 
consequences.  From  the  moment  when 
M.  Caillaux  took  office  last  December 
the  Figaro,  voicing  the  anger  of  la 
haute  finance  against  the  author  of 
the  income  tax,  attacked  him  with 
great  violence,  alleging  that  he  had  en- 
couraged the  heirs  of  a  certain  con- 
cessionaire, M.  Priou  by  name,  to  make 
a  large  claim  against  the  Treasury, 
which  he  undertook  to  grant  provided 
the  spoils  were  shared  with  him ;  that 
he  had  tampered  with  public  contracts 
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in  his  own  interest;  that  he  had 
winked  at  the  irregular  transaction  of 
a  Turkish  loan  in  Paris;  that  his  fi- 
nancial house,  the  Credit  Fonder 
Argentin,  had  unloaded  worthless 
South  American  stocks  upon  the 
French  investing  public ;  that  his  volte- 
face  in  the  Senate  upon  the  Immunity 
of  the  Rente  from  income  tax  was  a 
manoeuvre  deliberately  designed  to 
facilitate  the  speculations  of  his 
friends  on  the  Stock  Exchange;  and 
that  he  had  shielded  the  notoriously 
fraudulent  financier,  Rochette,  from 
prosecution  because  he  himself  was  im- 
plicated In  Rochette's  transactions. 
Some  of  these  charges  M.  Gaillaux  de- 
nied outright;  others  he  ignored;  and 
M.  Galmette's  campaign  might  well 
have  defeated  itself  by  its  own  viru- 
lence and  exaggeration  had  not 
Madame  Gaillaux  intervened  with  her 
revolver.  To-day,  and  in  the  elec- 
tions, M.  Galmette,  dead,  is  a  more 
terrible  antagonist  than  the  editor  of 
the  Figaro,  living.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  say  that  Madame  Gaillaux's  folly 
has  closed  her  husband's  career,  or 
that  the  investigation  of  the  Rochette 
scandal  will  drive  him  out  of  public 
life.  French  public  opinion  Is  a 
strange  and  fickle  thing  which  may 
veer  in  his  favor  when  the  first  shock 
of  horror  is  past;  but,  for  the  imme- 
diate purpose  of  the  General  Election, 
his  brilliant  gifts  were  lost  to  his 
party,  which  went  leaderless  into  the 
conflict.  Even  M.  Gaillaux's  fall,  how- 
ever, did  not  and  does  not  close  the 
chapter  of  Radical  troubles,  for  other 
Ministers  were  implicated  in  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  and  one 
of  them,  M.  Monis,  Minister  of  Marine 
and  former  Premier  at  the  time  of  the 
Rochette  scandal,  resigned  within 
twenty-four  hours.  M.  Rochette  was  a 
financier  whose  trial  for  fraud  should 
have  taken  place  in  April  1911,  but 
was  postponed  by  the  personal  inter- 
vention   of    the    Prime    Minister,    M. 


Monis,  who  desired,  so  it  was  said,  to 
save  his  Finance  Minister,  M.  Gaillaux, 
from  the  embarrassment  of  a  most 
awkward  case.  Against  the  postpone- 
ment the  Procurator-Cxeneral  vehe- 
mently protested  and  lodged  his  protest 
in  a  formal  document  at  the  Ministry 
of  Justice.  His  protest  was  received, 
placed  in  a  pigeon-hole,  and  ignored, 
and  the  embarrassing  revelations  were 
thus  suppressed  while  M.  Rochette 
made  good  his  escape  from  justice. 
Despite  the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  by  the  Chamber 
(by  which  it  was  hoped  to  shelve  the 
whole  matter)  M.  Gailiaux's  part  in 
Vaffaire  Rochette  might  have  remained 
in  oblivion  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
late  editor  of  the  Figaro  possessed  a 
copy  of  the  declaration  of  protest, 
signed  by  the  Procurator-General  on 
the  31st  of  March  1911,  which  he  in- 
tended to  publish  in  his  newspaper  on 
the  20th  of  March  of  this  year,  the 
date  of  debate  on  the  Rochette  affair 
in  the  Chamber.  After  M.  Calmette*s 
death  the  document  came  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Barthou  who  read  It 
aloud  in  the  Chamber  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the  17th  of  March.  Though 
its  existence  and  contents  had  been  the 
subjects  of  rumor  in  Paris  in  1911,  the 
Chamber  was  not  prepared  for  so 
damning  a  revelation  of  M.  Caillaux's 
complicity  with  Rochette  as  it  seemed 
to  contain,  and  a  profound  sensation 
ensued.  The  Chamber  revived  the 
Rochette  Commission  by  a  huge  ma- 
jority and  armed  it  with  Judicial 
lowers.  The  Radical  Party  is  thus 
faced  with  a  most  formidable  prospect 
which  will  be  gradually  and  more  fully 
revealed  as  the  Commission  proceeds 
with  its  unsavory  work.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  forecast  the  course  of  events 
which  may  move  rapidly  while  this 
article  is  in  the  press,  but  will  pro- 
ceed to  examine  other  aspects  of  the 
political  situation. 
In    the    quotation    from    L*Homme 
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Lilrtre  given  above  M.  Glemenceau  at- 
tacks Proportional  Representation,   as 
a    "so-called    electoral    reform    which 
destroys  the  right  of  majorities  to  gov- 
ern,"   and    divines    in    the    coalition 
which  supports    the    Bill    a    plot    to 
destroy  the  Republic.     It  is  the  com- 
mon habit  of  the  Radical  Party  in  dis- 
tress to  raise  the  cry  of  the  "Repub- 
lic   in    danger,"    and   as   Proportional 
Representation,  in  their  opinion,  would 
operate  unfavorably  to  their  electoral 
interest,  the  cry  is  raised  once  again 
in   order   to   drown   the  argument   in 
favor  of  reform.     Radical  hostility  to 
Proportional   Representation   is  easily 
explained.     In  many  constituencies  the 
Radical  Party  is  the  strongest  of  four 
or  five  groups  and  usually  heads  the 
poll  without  obtaining  an  absolute  ma- 
jority.    In   order  to  hold  such   seats 
it  enters  into  negotiations  with  one  of 
the  lesser  groups,   and   in  return   for 
some  concession  receives  the  votes  of 
that  group  at  the  second  ballot  There 
must  be  many  Radical  deputies  who 
hold  their  seats  by  this  traffic  which 
was  denounced  in  a  famous  speech  by 
M.  Briand  at  P6rigueux  in  1909.   Un- 
der  Proportional  Representation  such 
seats  would  be  imperilled  without  any 
compensating  gain,  it  is  said,  in  "re- 
actionary" districts;    and,  indeed,  the 
Radical  caucus  declared  last  year  that 
thirty  or  forty  "good  Republican  seats" 
would  be  lost  outright  if  the  Electoral 
Reform  Bill  were  carried.    In  fighting 
the    measure,    therefore,    the    Radical 
Party  has  its  back  to  the  wall  in  de- 
fence of  the  Parliamentary  ascendancy 
which  the  present  system — the  scrutin 
d'arrondissement — ^has  given  it  out  of 
proportion     to     its     real     nimierica] 
strength  in  the  country.     An   ironical 
Justice  is  at  work  upon  it,  for,  as  M. 
Glemenceau     said     in     the     passage 
quoted,  this  very  ascendancy  is  prov- 
ing its  destruction.     The  anti-clerical 
Republicans    have    been    so    long    in 
power  that  they  have  come  to  regard 


the  Government  of  France  as  their 
vested  interest;  the  local  branches 
of  the  Radical  caucus  in  the  com- 
munes— les  mares  stagnantes  so  vividly 
described  by  M.  Briand  in  the  P^ri- 
gueux  speech — ^playing  the  part  of 
agents  provocateurs  for  the  party  in 
power  by  espionage  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  clerical  leanings.  Thus  the 
Act  which  separated  Ghurch  and  State, 
a  measure  fully  Justified  in  its  origin, 
became  in  the  course  of  its  adminis- 
tration an  instrument  of  tyranny 
against  which  protests  have  been 
raised  not  only  by  those  who  suffered 
under  it,  but  by  many  whom  it  has 
never  touched.  M.  Briand  himself,  one 
of  its  principal  authors,  has  been  for 
several  years  an  unsparing  critic  of 
its  harsh  administration.  Out  of  his 
speeches  and  from  a  hundred  other 
sources  has  arisen  the  movement  called 
UApaisement. 

If  the  average  Frenchman  were 
asked  what  L'Apaisement  means  he 
would  probably  reply  "By  our  votes  at 
many  elections  we  authorized  our  Gov- 
ernment to  terminate  the  connection 
between  Church  and  State  because  we 
were  convinced,  especially  during  the 
generation  that  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Third  Republic,  that  the 
Concordat,  a  political  instrument  very 
useful  to  its  author,  the  great  Napo- 
leon, had  in  course  of  time  become  a 
menace  to  our  Republican  institutions. 
We  saw  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
a  rallying  ground  for  Monarchists  and 
other  enemies  of  the  Republic.  So  af- 
ter a  great  campaign  which  derived 
what  I  may  call  a  posthumous  inspira- 
tion from  Gambetta's  famous  war-cry 
•Le  CWricalisme,  volia  Tennemi!*  we 
cut  the  tie  between  us  and  the  See  of 
Rome.  Having  cut  it,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend in  our  movement  of  appeasement 
that  the  Roman  Church  is  more 
friendly  to  Republican  institutions 
than  she  was;  but  we  say  that  she  is 
now  in  her  proper  place,  that  the  Re- 
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public  is  firmly  established  in  the 
hearts  of  the  French  people,  and  that 
it  is  unnecessary  and  impolitic  to  carry 
on  a  campaign  of  petty  tyranny  against 
the  Church.  We  also  desire  a  better 
administration  of  our  own  Republican 
affairs,  and  we  believe  that  to  be  un- 
obtainable as  long  as  our  parties  are 
engaged  in  the  faction  fight  of  clerical 
and  anti-clerical.  That  is  what  I  un- 
derstand by  UApaisementy  Such  is 
the  answer  given  by  vast  numbers  of 
Frenchmen  to  the  question  which  I 
laid  down  in  one  of  the  early  pages 
of  the  present  article.  Even  if  it  be 
regarded  as  the  revulsion  from  the  un- 
compromising legislative  policy  of  the 
past  ten  years,  it  would  be  an  error 
to  call  it  a  reaction  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  for  none  of  its  ex- 
ponents desire  the  reversal  of  any  law 
now  operative;  they  aim  rather  at  an 
administrative  attitude  which  will  in- 
spire all  French  citizens,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party  or  creed,  with  confi- 
dence in  the  even-handed  justice  of  the 
State. 

The  rOle  of  the  State  in  democracy 
[said  M.  Briand  at  St.  Etienne  in  De- 
cember] is  not  to  take  sides  for  one 
citizen  against  another,  nor  to  use  its 
legal  powers  in  the  exercise  of  tyranny 
against  those  who  hold  unpalatable 
opinions.  Amid  the  conflicts  of  its  cit- 
izens the  State  must  stand  impartial, 
its  sole  preoccupation  being  the  desire 
to  secure  that  the  arena  of  politics 
shall  be  a  free  battle-ground  of  ideas. 

And  in  another  passage,  speaking  of 
the  oppression  exercised  by  the  local 
political  committees  of  the  Radical 
Party  and  of  the  urgent  need  for  lib- 
erating the  ordinary  elector,  and  even 
the  Ministry  itself,  from  their  malign 
influence,  he  said: 

France  did  not  make  her  supreme 
effort  to  gain  liberty,  to  emancipate 
herself  from  the  caprice  and  injustice 
of  personal  rule,  simply  in  order  to  be 
suffocated  in  the  dust  of  innumerable 
local  tyrannies.  .  .  .  We  have  suffered 
long    enough     under    une    oppression 


anonume.  We  must  have  done  with 
'*the  poUtlcs  of  excommunication^**  for 
such  denial  of  freedom  of  opinion  is  in- 
compatible with  the  true  Republican 
spirit.  We  must  make  our  Republic  a 
more  airy  habitation  in  which  there 
shall  be  room  for  all,  and  in  which 
each  will  know  his  own  place. 

This  speech,  which  sounded  the  rally- 
ing note  for  the  friends  of  UApaise- 
ment,  was  followed  by  a  notable  meet- 
ing of  ex-ministers,  senators,  and 
deputies  in  Paris,  at  which  the  new 
militant  organization,  the  *^FM^ratUm 
des  Oauches,"  was  created.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  new  party  comprises: 
National  Defence  by  the  unequivocal 
maintenance  of  the  Three  Years'  Law, 
Electoral  Reform  by  the  introduction 
of  Proportional  Representation,*  Fi- 
nancial Reform  by  means  which  are 
not  very  clearly  deflned,  including  "an 
income  tax  without  inquisition,*'  and  a 
tolerant  even-handed  administration  of 
public  affairs,  "such  as  becomes  a  Re- 
public sure  of  herself."  Exclusively 
Republican  in  composition,  the  party 
proclaims  by  its  very  title  its  adhesion 
to  progressive  politics,  but  evinces  a 
more  temperate  spirit  than  other 
parties  of  the  Left  in  domestic  af- 
fairs, and  draws  its  main  support  from 
that  large  body  of  Republican  deputies 
who  stand  outside  the  Radical  Party. 
There  is  nothing  in  its  progranmie 
which  need  prevent  a  Radical  or  even 
a  Socialist  from  joining  it,  and  it  al- 
ready numbers  a  good  many  of  both 
creeds  among  its  adherents.  It  is  es- 
sentially comprehensive,  large-minded, 
and  catholic:  so  large-minded,  say  its 
enemies,  that  it  can  be  made  to  em- 
brace everything — even  the  most  per- 
nicious   of    reactions.      Its    personnel 

*  Let  me  note,  parenthetically,  that  P.R.  is  ad- 
vocated in  Enifland  and  France  for  reasons  that 
are  diametrically  opposed  :  in  England  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  "admirable  discipline" 
(Aiiglice.  tyranny)  of  party  politics  ;  in  France 
as  a  means  of  abolishing  the  freedom  of  parlia- 
mentarians (Fr.  incoherence)  and  establishing  in 
its  place  the  "admirable  discipline"  of  English 
politics  :  a  point  over  which  English  advocates  of 
Proportional  Representation  may  profitably  pon- 
der. 
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makes  it  formidable.  M.  Aristide 
Briand,  its  chief,  is  the  ablest  politi- 
cal leader  in  France,  and  is  acknowl- 
edged as  such  even  in  the  wildest 
abuse  of  his  enemies :  in  M.  Louis  Bar- 
thou,  who  stands  second  only  to  M. 
Briand  and  yet  is  of  very  different 
stuff,  it  finds  a  counsellor,  sagacious, 
dispassionate,  courageous:  and  M. 
Millerand  brings  to  its  service  a  great 
forensic  talent.  It  is  supported  in  the 
Press  by  the  Petit  Parisien,  a  news- 
paper with  twice  the  circulation  of  the 
Daily  Mail,  and  by  several  of  the  best 
provincial  journals:  it  has  already  a 
firm  foothold  in  certain  parts  of  France, 
but  its  electoral  weakness  lies  in  a 
lack  of  local  organizations.  In  this 
respect  it  enters  the  General  Election 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  compari- 
son with  the  Radical  Party,  which  has 
the  further  advantage — almost  decisive 
in  France — of  controlling  the  election 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
Whether  the  undoubted  popularity  of 
UApaisement,  backed  by  the  high  per- 
sonal prestige  of  M.  Briand,  will  pre- 
vail against  these  two  heavy  draw- 
backs, it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
"golden  mean*'  is  never  a  good  election 
cry,  for  those  who  proclaim  it  are  apt 
to  lack  that  fanatical  zeal  in  propaganda 
which  is  so  valuable  an  asset  in  the 
electioneer:  and  when,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  its  supporters  have  hardly 
had  time  to  create  the  necessary  elec- 
toral machinery,  an  unfavorable  issue 
might  safely  be  predicted.  Prophets 
would  do  well  to  remember,  however, 
that  the  control  even  of  the  best- 
appointed  '^machine"  has  not  always 
brought  victory  to  its  possessors,  and 
that  there  are  times  and  seasons  in 
national  life  when  the  people  take  no 
accoimt  of  the  bosses'  bidding  and  vote 
in  unexpected  ways  and  with  unex- 
pected results.  Though  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  could  announce  the  defi- 
nite arrival  of  such  a  time  in  France 
to-day,  it  requires  no  boldness  but  only 


an  open  eye  to  see  signs  tending  to 
show  that  the  General  Election 
must  be  largely  influenced  by 
forces  which  have  played  no  great 
part  in  French  political  conflicts  for 
many  years  past 

Let  me,  in  conclusion  and  at  the  risk 
of  some  repetition^  endeavor  to  read 
some  of  these  signs.  I  take  flrst,  be- 
cause it  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  ob- 
server as  a  change  of  profound  import, 
the  revival  of  religion.  M.  Paul 
Sabatier,  in  his  new  book  France  To- 
day: its  ReUffious  Orientation,  says 
that  it  is  "long  since  religious  matters 
have  so  continuously  occupied  French 
public  attention  as  in  our  time,"  and 
speaks  significantly  of  the  "religious 
expectancy  of  France  to-day."  This 
attitude  of  the  public  mind  is  unmis- 
takably evident  and  forms  a  consider- 
able part  of  La  France  NouveUe,  that 
movement  of  national  rejuvenation 
which  has  been  proceeding  with  such 
surprising  vigor  for  some  years.  Many 
competent  observers  have  interpreted 
it  merely  as  the  natural  reaction  of 
sympathetic  mankind  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  anti-clerical  party,  and, 
doubtless,  it  partakes  of  that  charac- 
ter to  a  certain  degree :  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  gauge  its  force  by  any  nega- 
tive measure.  The  renaissance  of  re- 
ligion is  a  phenomenon  of  a  positive 
and  creative  kind  which  displays  itself 
both  within  and  without  the  Church, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  in  France: 
it  is  already  changing  the  color  of  pub- 
lic opinion:  it  has  compelled  several 
important  Parisian  newspapers  to  ac- 
knowledge its  presence:  it  is  at  work 
even  within  the  Palais  Bourbon  itself. 
M.  Sabatier  relates  the  simple  truth 
when  he  says  that  **many  are  co- 
operating in  the  religious  movement 
without  knowing  it,"  especially  those 
who  profess  to  disdain  religious  prob- 
lems because  they  are  deceived  by  the 
political  jargon  of  the  day  which  con- 
founds  religion   with  clericalism,   and 
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irreligion  with  M.  Jaur^.    There  are 
numbers  of  anti-clerical  persons  who 
are  religious  in  the  only  fit  meaning 
of  the  word,  whose  action  in  arousing 
a  demand  for  social  amelioration  has 
been  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
more  enlightened  leaders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  especially  in  the  in- 
dustrial districts.    The  following  anec- 
dote, apt  if  not  veracious,  shows  that 
some   of  the   higher  clergy   recognize 
their  strange  allies :   Every  year  great 
religious  festivities  are  held  at  Lyon 
on  the  return  of  the  Catholic  Faculty, 
when   the   Bishops   of  all   the   south- 
eastern  dioceses   attend,    and    one   of 
their  niunber  preaches  a  sermon.    Not 
long   ago,   when   the  Disestablishment 
controversy   was    at    its    height,    the 
chosen  Bishop  dined  with  a  well-known 
Lyon  family  and  received  high  compli- 
ments  upon    his    sermon.    '*My    dear 
friends,"  he  said  in  reply,  "you  have 
no  idea  how  jealous  I  feel  when  I  real- 
ize  how  impossible   it   is  for   us,  the 
secular  clergy,   to  do  as  well  as  the 
irregular  clergy.    In  order  to  show  you 
what  I  mean,  let  me  read  you  some 
portions  of  a  sermon  which  I  find  in 
this  morning's  newspaper.     It  is  one 
of  the  finest  I  ever  read."    The  Bishop 
then    read    several    moving    passages 
from  the  paper  before  him :   and  when 
he  stopped  there  was  a  moment's  si- 
lence.    At   length   several   ladies   ap- 
proached   him     and    asked     for    the 
preacher's    name.     "Ladies,"    said    he, 
"you  are  all  good  Christians :  you  know 
a  good  sermon  when  you  hear  it     I 
am   sure  you   can  guess."        And   he 
added,  pointing  to  a  group  of  priests 
in  the  room,  "These  gentlemen  will  be 
much  more  embarrassed  than  you,  if 
you   do  guess."     Several  names  were 
mentioned;    Father  Janvier  and  many 
others.    To  each  the  Bishop  said  "No," 
and  egged  on  his  fair  questioners  with 
visible  amusement.    At  last  his  hostess 
begged    him    for    the    name.    "Well, 
ladles,"  he  said,  "the  fine  passages  I 


have  just  read  to  you  were  taken  from 
a  sermon  delivered  yesterday  in  the 
Palais  Bourbon  by  Father Jaurds!" 

With  such  a  movement  In  progress 
the  electioneer  finds  his  calculations 
confused  and  his  candidates  beset  by 
many  unforseen  difilculties.  In  the  at- 
mosphere of  this  new  religious  revival 
UApaisement  flourishes  in  proportion 
as  the  propaganda  of  modem  French 
Radicalism  declines,  and  the  Radical 
Party  is  therefore  ill  at  ease.  So  much 
at  all  events  is  both  evident  and  true: 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
new  movement  is  strong  enough  to 
break  the  electoral  traditions  of  the 
people  and  give  French  politics  a  new 
orientation. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to 
the  growing  discontent  with  parlia- 
mentary incompetence  and  the  desire 
for  stability  in  government  which  is 
another  feature  of  La  France  NouveUe, 
The  chaos  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment is  admitted  by  all:  "we  are  in 
the  midst  of  our  own  incoherence," 
says  M.  Clemenceau ;  "France  is  going 
to  pieces,"  says  M.  Rouvier;  and  M. 
L6on  Bourgeois  declares  that  there  is 
something  rotten  in  the  State.  Some 
observers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
French  people  are  sceptical  about  the 
fundamental  merits  of  parliamentary 
institutions  and  are  beginning  to  yearn, 
as  is  their  wont,  for  the  grip  of  som^ 
firmer  hand  on  the  helm  of  State :  and 
they  point  to  the  manner  in  which 
Monsieur  Poincar6  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. "The  people,"  they  say,  *'made 
Poincar6  head  of  the  State;  they 
clearly  showed  before  the  election  that 
he  was  their  choice,  and  the  politi- 
cians at  Versailles  had  to  obey."  Now, 
whether  that  be  true  or  not,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Frenchmen  at  large 
are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  some 
change  in  their  political  methods,  and 
ardently  desire  the  cleansing  of  the  ad- 
ministrative machine,  national  and  lo- 
cal, from  the  taint  of  political  intrigue. 
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In  such  circumstances  M.  Briand's  ap- 
peal sounds  in  willing  ears:  his 
visiou  of  a  sober  Parliament  and  a 
strong  Executive  attracts  many  who 
would  never  respond  to  an  ordinary 
political  call,  but  who  follow  him  be- 
cause they  believe  that,  unlike  the  mul- 
titude of  his  predecessors  who  have 
impotently  lamented  the  evil,  he  means 
to  deal  with  the  paralysis  which  af- 
flicts parliamentary  life,  and  thus  to 
raise  their  country's  prestige  among 
the  nations.  M.  Briand  dreams  of  a 
Parliament  in  which  strong  and  dis- 
ciplined parties  will  carry  on  the  con- 
flict of  ideas  freed  from  the  jarring 
wrangles  of  personal  ambition  and 
the  greed  of  spoils.  Desiring  an  in- 
crease of  Parliamentary  responsibility, 
he  points,  like  M.  Clemenceau,  to  '*the 
admirable  organization  of  politics  in 
EiUgland*'  as  an  example  to  France: 
and  he  selects  as  the  instrument  for 
his  purpose  the  system  of  Proportional 
Representation,  under  which  he  ex- 
pects to  see  a  truer  and  broader  divi- 
sion of  political  forces.  A  British  poli- 
tician may  perhaps  remind  M.  Briand 

Tbe  Nlueteentb  Ontuir  and  After. 


that  ''the  admirable  organization  of 
politics  in  England"  is  due,  not  to  any 
method  of  election,  but  to  the  parlia- 
mentary relation  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Legislature  by  which,  as 
a  rule,  both  stand  and  fall  together. 
It  is  the  very  independence  of  the 
French  Chamber  which  aids  the  forma- 
tion of  many  groups  and  creates  the 
appearance — ^and  perhaps  the  reality — 
of  caprice.  In  a  serious  conflict  with 
the  Ministry  the  Chamber  takes  no 
thought  of  its  own  life,  for  the  Prime 
Minister  cannot  threaten  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  and  therefore  each 
group  is  free  to  manoeuvre  as  it 
pleases.  If  it  be  taken  as  an  axiom 
that  the  separation  of  Legislature  and 
Executive  must  continue,  then  it  would 
seem  that  M.  Briand  is  more  likely  to 
reach  his  ideal  of  parliamentary  sta- 
bility by  federating  a  niunber  of  groups 
in  one  great  party — as  he  is  now  doing 
— than  by  any  measure  of  electoral  re- 
form. The  means  to  this  end,  however, 
concern  him  and  his  compatriots:  the 
foreign  observer's  interest  lies  in  the 
end  itself. 

A.  F,  Whyie. 


FEODOR  DOSTOIEFFSKY. 


More  than  a  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  Madame  de  Sta@l  drove 
over  the  steppes  of  Russia  wondering 
how  soon  Russians  would  find  inspira- 
tion "in  what  is  most  intimate  and  real 
in  their  own  souls."  Gogol  was  a  child 
of  three,  and  Feodor  Dostoieffsky,  who 
was  to  be  hailed  as  his  heir,  was  born 
nine  years  later  in  a  Moscow  hospital, 
at  which  his  father  was  the  resident 
doctor.  Younger  than  Turgenev  and 
older  than  Tolstoy,  the  author  of  Crime 
and  PufUahment  was  probably  the  most 
national  of  all  the  Russian  novelists 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  be- 
cause he  is  the  most  intimately  close 
to  his  own  people,  sharing  their  faith 


and  hopes,  and  even  their  formless 
dreams,  it  has  been  thought  that  his 
appeal,  unlike  that  of  his  rivals,  is  to 
Russia  alone.  This  is  not  the  case.  If 
any  novelist  has  a  universal  appeal, 
by  right  of  universal  qualities,  that 
novelist  is  Feodor  Dostoieffsky,  a  com- 
plete translation  of  whose  works  is  for 
the  first  time  being  issued  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Alike  through  his  temperament  and 
through  his  early  environment,  by  rea- 
son of  his  imprisonment,  exile,  and 
other  phases  of  hardship,  through  his 
physical  sufferings,  his  frail  physique, 
his  epilepsy,  through  his  poverty,  his 
weakness   for  gambling,   his   crushing 
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responedbilities,  through  his  combina- 
tion  of  afflictions,  it  was  always  the 
lot  of  Dostoieffsky  to  meet  easily  upon 
equal  terms  the  last  and  least  of  hu- 
man sufferers.  It  was  his  profoxmd  be- 
lief that  Russians,  just  because  they 
are  able  to  comprehend  and  sympa- 
thize with  all  civilizations,  are  the  po- 
tential people  of  the  future.  His  own 
sympathy  was  essentially  that  of  the 
nation  whose  r6le  he  believed  to  be 
pan-human,  and  not  merely  pan- Slav. 

With  many  authors  life  and  art  are 
separate,  sometimes  even  antagonistic, 
quantities.  With  Dostoieffsky  they  are 
inextricably  interwoven,  and  even  in 
his  first  book  his  difficulties  at  the 
School  of  Engineers,  his  broodings.  as 
a  young  officer,  his  privations  as  a 
hack  writer  in  the  Russian  capital, 
were  to  permeate  those  wonderful  let- 
ters between  a  poor  clerk  and  a  little 
seamstress.  Dostoieffsky  had  been  on 
the  verge  of  penury  while  writing  Poor 
Folk,  the  manuscript  of  which  was 
despatched  by  his  old  school  friend, 
Grlgorovitch,  to  Nekrasov,  who  had  be- 
come the  editor  of  a  new  literary  re- 
view. He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a 
verdict,  for  in  the  gray  hours  of  a  May 
morning  Nekrasov  and  Grlgorovitch 
rushed  into  his  miserable  lodgings  to 
tell  him  that  they  had  just  finished 
Poor  Folk,  Long  afterwards  the  nov 
elist  was  to  speak  of  his  first  triumph 
to  Sonla  Kovalevsky  and  her  sister: 
"There  are  many  who  have  succeeded, 
who  have  won  fame,  and  who  have 
been  congratulated;  but  only  think! 
they  came  rushing  to  me  at  four  in  the 
morning,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to 
wake  me — ^because  it  was  worth  more 
than  sleep." 

The  book  was  published  in  1845. 
Other  less  successful  novels  followed, 
and  then  suddenly,  on  April  23rd,  1849, 
Dostoieffsky  was  arrested  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Revolutionary  Party  on  a 
most  puerile  charge.  On  December 
22nd  of  the  same  year  he  found  himself 


a  member  of  the  second  batch  of 
twenty-one  prisoners,  the  first  three  of 
whom  were  already  fastened  to  posts, 
blindfolded,  and  waiting  to  be  shot. 
The  ordeal  was  stamped  upon  Dos- 
toieffsky's  brain  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  It  was  intended  to  be  "a  lesson 
not  to  be  forgotten,"  and  the  author  of 
Crime  and  PunUhment  certainly  re- 
membered it:  "I  thought  I  might 
have,  perhaps,  five  minutes  more  to 
live,  and  awful  those  moments  were. 
I  kept  staring  at  a  church  with  a  gilt 
dome,  which  reflected  the  sunbeams, 
and  I  suddenly  felt  as  if  these  beams 
came  from  the  region  where  I  was  to 
be  myself  in  a  few  moments!"  Again 
and  again  he  returns  to  the  impression 
of  the  oncoming  certainty  of  death, 
and  he  maintained  that  this  certainty 
made  the  criminal's  punishment  far 
more  awful  than  that  of  his  victim. 
Dostoieffsky  had  learnt  its  meaning 
second  by  second,  and  he  interprets  it 
second  by  second  through  the  lips  ot 
Prince  Myshkine:  ''Just  that  instant 
when  you  place  your  head  on  the  block 
and  hear  the  iron  grate  over  your 
head — then — ^that  quarter  of  a  second 
is  the  most  awful  of  all  V* 

But  the  ordeal  which  had  driven  one 
of  the  prisoners  Insane  did  not  arouse 
in  Dostoieffsky  any  deep  feeling  of  re- 
bellion. Nor  did  he  brood  on  the  in- 
justice of  his  sentence  to  Siberia.  He 
did  not  shrink  from  being  associated 
with  ordinary  Russian  criminals,  and 
even  at  the  beginning  of  his  exile  he 
was  convinced  that  the  convicts  "are 
not  wild  beasts,  but  men  probably  bet- 
ter, and  perhaps  much  worthier,  than 
myself."  Siberia  deepened  his  inborn 
sympathy  for  the  disinherited,  and  the 
long  pause  in  his  life,  the  pause  of 
fortitude  and  silence  and  endurance, 
far  from  embittering  him,  left  him 
more  and  more  convinced  of  what  he 
had  always  believed  to  be  the  true 
destiny  of  Russia.  That  destiny  was 
to  be  accomplished  slowly  and  silently 
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on  national  lines  from  within  and  not 
through  any  violent  pressure  from 
without  It  became  his  chief  maxim 
never  to  lose  touch  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  who  grasped  the  truth 
of  this  instinctively. 

Dostoieffsky  had  studied  the  most 
degraded  criminals  in  Siberia,  where 
he  had  planned  that  truly  heroic  book, 
wholly  devoid  of  the  plaint  of  personal 
bitterness,  which  was  published  a  year 
after  his  return  to  St  Petersburg  in 
1860,  and  is  known  to  English  readers 
as  Buried  AUve.  Long  afterwards,  on 
March  5th,  1876,  Ivan  Turgenev  spoke 
at  one  of  the  Magny  dinners  upon  the 
fact  that  among  Russians  the  law  is 
not  crystallized  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
in  Western  Europe:  "Un  exemple, 
nous  sommes  voleurs  en  Russie,  et 
cependant  qu'un  homme  ait  commis 
vingt  vols  qu'il  avoue,  mais  qu'il  soit 
constate  qu'il  y  ait  besoin,  qu'il  ait 
faim,  il  est  acquitt^."  The  very  idea 
of  such  crystallization  was  peculiarly 
foreign  to  Dostoieffsky's  nature,  and 
Siberia  did  not  implant  it  in  his  mind. 

After  being  for  four  years  a  pris 
oner  in  Siberia,  the  novelist  became  a 
private  soldier  in  the  Seventh  Bat- 
talion of  the  Line  of  Siberia,  and  in 
1856  he  regained  the  rank  of  officer  and 
his  rights  of  hereditary  nobility.  But 
he  was  soon  forced  to  resign  his  com- 
mission, owing  to  epilepsy.  He  had 
suffered  from  a  tendency  towards  this 
malady  all  his  life,  but  it  definitely 
declared  itself  during  his  imprison- 
ment in  Siberia.  It  was  particularly 
severe  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  on 
March  9th,  1867,  to  Madame  Issaev, 
the  widow  of  a  brother  exile,  and  it 
was  becoming  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  for  Dostoieffsky  to  return  to  St. 
Petersburg.  He  was  allowed  to  return 
in  1860,  and  in  June,  1862,  he  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Europe. 

Misfortune  had  not  finished  with 
Doatoleflisky.  One  journalistic  effort 
after  the  other  failed,  and  in  1865  he 


found  himself  alone  in  the  world,  hav- 
ing lost  not  only  his  wife,  but  his 
brother  Michael  and  his  best  friend, 
Grigorief.  He  had  not  only  to  sup- 
port his  dead  brother's  family,  but  he 
was  also  responsible  for  his  debts.  His 
stepson,  too,  Paul  Issaev,  was  on  his 
hands,  and  his  brother's  journal,  the 
Epoch,  had  collapsed.  Under  these 
conditions,  Dostoieffsky,  now  forty- 
four  years  old,  fled  to  Europe  to  avoid 
imprisonment  Early  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  he  found  himself  penni- 
less at  Wiesbaden.  In  debt  at  his 
hotel,  without  money  either  to  go  or  to 
stay,  this  unfortunate  man  of  letters 
appealed  despairingly  to  his  old  friend. 
Baron  A.  E.  Wrangel,  who  came  to  his 
rescue,  as  he  had  done  before.  It  is 
under  these  diabolical  conditions  that 
Dostoieffsky  is  at  work  on  the  book 
which  more,  perhaps,  than  all  the 
others  combined  brought  him  fame  in 
Western  Europe.  He  speaks  of  it 
hopefully  in  a  letter  to  the  Baron,  and 
calls  it  the  best  book  that  he  has  ever 
written,  **if  only  they  will  give  him 
time  to  finish  it" 

In  Crime  and  Punishment  the  les- 
sons of  Siberia  are  definitely  inter- 
preted, but  the  book  is  no  thesis  on 
crime  in  the  abstract.  Its  hero  is 
neither  an  inevitable  criminal  in  Lom- 
broso's  sense,  nor  a  Nietzschean  over- 
man to  whom  "all  is  permitted."  Ras- 
kolnikoff  gives  several  explanations  to 
himself  and  to  others  of  his  crime, 
but  only  one  seems  to  reveal  what  is 
behind  the  last  mask  of  all.  "Under- 
stand me,"  he  says  to  Sonia,  "if  the 
past  could  be  recalled,  I  should  most 
probably  not  do  so  again.  But  at  that 
time  I  longed  to  know  if  I  was  vermin 
like  the  majority — or  a  Man,  in  the 
full  acceptance  of  the  word — whether, 
in  fact,  I  had  the  power  to  break 
through  obstacles.  ..."  Raskolnl- 
koff,  in  short,  is  the  first  significant 
creation  of  Dostoieffsky's  to  break 
away    from    those   great   fundamental 
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principles  which  run  through  bis 
novels,  his  letters,  and  his  so-called 
diaries — union  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  Russian  people,  submission  to  the 
Russian  God,  belief  in  the  regeneration 
of  Europe  through  the  national  hu- 
mility and  sympathy  of  the  Russian 
race.  But  even  RaskolnikolTs  pride  is 
softened  by  the  alleviating  tears  of 
Sonia,  who  leads  bim  back  to  the  path 
from  which  she  herself,  in  spite  of  her 
sad  shame,  has  at  no  time  strayed. 
This  strange  masterpiece  is  too  often 
regarded  in  this  country  as  merely  a 
novel  of  crime.  In  reality,  it  is  the 
flrst  of  a  sequence  of  four  great  books, 
dealing  with  that  mysterious  conflict 
of  duality  which  haunted  DostoiefPsky 
all  his  life — the  conflict  between  the 
Man-god  and  the  God-man. 

Crime  and  Punishment  appeared  in 
the  Rousski  Vieatnik  in  the  January  of 
1866,  and  the  following  month  the  nov- 
elist married  his  stenographer,  Anna 
Grigorievna  Switkine.  This  marriage, 
like  his  former  one,  was  happy,  but  it, 
too,  commenced  under  the  shadow  of 
epilepsy.  The  following  year,  still  tor- 
tured by  his  malady,  still  menaced  by 
imprisonment,  the  novelist  took  refuge 
once  more  abroad.  "I  left,"  he  writes 
in  August,  1867,  to  Maikov  from 
Geneva,  "but  I  carried  death  in  my 
soul.  I  had  no  faith  in  Europe,  or, 
rather,  I  believed  that  the  moral  in- 
fluence  of  the  Continent  would  be  very 
bad;  alone,  without  provision  for  the 
future,  with  a  young  being  who  looked 
forward  with  a  naive  joy  to  sharing 
my  wandering  life;  but  I  saw  that  in 
this  naive  joy  there  was  much  inex- 
perience and  primitive  emotion,  and 
that  troubled  and  tormented  me  a 
great  deal.  I  was  afraid  that  Anna 
Grigorievna  would  be  bored  all  alone 
with  me.  For  up  to  the  present  we 
have  been  absolutely  alone.  I  did  not 
rely  upon  myself.  My  character  is  ail- 
ing, and  I  foresaw  that  she  would  suf- 
fer with  me."     The  character  of  the 


girl- wife  was  deeper  than  the  novelist 
had  supposed,   but  this  fact  did  not 
save  her  from  the  avalanche  of  her 
husband's    disasters.     The   episode   at 
Wiesbaden   was  to  repeat  itself  only 
too  surely  at  Baden,  and  both  husband 
and  wife  were  reduced  to  pawning  even 
their  clothes.    Under  these  conditions, 
precisely  similar  to  those  attending  the 
production  of  Crime  and  Punishment, 
Dostoieffsky  is  at  work  on  the  book 
which,   most   completely   of  aU,   illus- 
trates -his  conception  of  the  ideal  Rus- 
sian.   Prince  Myshkine  is  the  concrete 
embodiment   of   all   that    Dostoiefllsky 
meant  by  that  untranslatable  faith  in 
Russia,    the   Russian   people   and    the 
Russian  God.     Yet,  while  he  was  fin- 
ishing The  Idiot,  he  wrote :   "I  am  dis- 
satisfied to  repulsion   with  the  story. 
Now  I  am  making  a  last  effort  ove«* 
the  third  part     If  I  put  things  right 
I  shall  get  myself  right ;   if  not,  I  am 
done  for."    This,  however,  was  not  his 
real  opinion,   and   The  Idiot  was  ad- 
mittedly the  favorite  of  all  his  works. 
Much  in  this  novel  is  intimately  per- 
sonal,   and    the    memories    of   Prince 
Myshkine  are  only  too  often  the  mem- 
ories of  Dostoieffsky.     It  is  Dostoieff- 
sky who  recalls  the  stimulated  sensi- 
tiveness to  impressions  of  those  who 
are  sentenced  to  death.    It  is  Dostoieff- 
sky who  broods  on  those  strange  walks 
through  the  streets  of  Petersburg,  dur- 
ing which  he  had  so  often  realized  that 
his  malady  was  closing  in  upon  him 
once  more.    And  in  that  terrible  walk 
of   Prince   Myshkine,   just  before  his 
seizure  by  epilepsy,  one  realizes  that 
the     duality     of    which     Dostoieffsky 
speaks    so    often    is   no   mere    verbal 
phrase.     One    realizes,   too,    how  ani 
why  it  is  that  his  realism  is  like  that 
of  no  other  writer.    In  such  an  atmos- 
phere, overladen  by  the  shadow  of  this 
impending    calamity,    impressions    be- 
come obsessions  of  torture,  and  mem- 
ories torments.    It  is  not  the  voice  that 
speaks,  but  the  soul  that  communicates 
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its  suffering.  The  man's  terrors  blend 
with  those  of  the  city.  Greek  tragedy 
itself  is  not  more  steeped  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  divined  menace  than  this 
novel  of  nineteenth-centnry  St  Peters- 
bnrg. 

It  is  ]!>ostoieffsky  himself  who  is 
possessed  of  ''two  intellects — a  real  one 
and  an  unreal  one."  It  is  he  ¥^o 
muses  on  that  devouring  spiritual 
thirst  of  the  Russians,  who  long  to  be- 
lieve in  something,  be  it  only  in  athe- 
ism. Finally,  it  is  Dostoieffisky,  and 
no  other,  who  utters  that  dehumanised 
cry  of  the  epileptic,  which  follows  so 
closely  the  noblest  moment  of  illum- 
ination. Such  as  he  was.  Prince  Mysh- 
kine  was  understood  and  accepted  by 
the  Russian  people  as  the  ideal  fol- 
lower of  the  God-man  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Western  innovation  of  the 
Man-god. 

But  the  book  in  which  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  great  ideas  is  categori- 
cally stated  is  that  famous  answer  to 
Turgenev's   Fathers    and   Sons,    Do9- 
toielTsky  had  been  sentenced  to  Siberia 
as  a  victim  for  a  cause  to  which  he 
was  opposed  by  temperament  and  *by 
conviction.     In   Demons  he  expressed 
his     unchangeable     attitude     towards 
physical  and  spiritual  revolt,  which  in 
this  very  year,  1870,  was  wearing  it- 
self out  in  the  rage  of  the  Commune. 
DostoielTsky  was  now  nearly  fifty  years 
old,  but  though  he  had  found  fame  as 
a  boy  in  his  early  twenties,  and  though 
be  was  the  author  of  Crime  and  Pun- 
ishment, he  was  still  asking  himself 
the  old  hopeless  question,  "ShaU  I  ar- 
rive?"   He  was  gratified  by  a  critique 
on  the  first  part  of  Demons,  in  which 
his   friend   Maikov   used   the   words: 
*The8e  are  the  heroes  of  Turgenev  in 
their  old  age."     But  Western  readers 
will  not  detect  in   any   one  of  these 
Demons  any  continuation  whatever  of 
Basaroff.    That  intrepid  young  doctor 
pales  beside  these   dispossessed   ones, 
in  whom  the  ape  alone  is  master.    In 
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this  book  Kiriloff,  the  engineer,  who  is 
tortured  by  God,  clings  to  the  idea  that 
''Man  shall  be  God  and  change  physi- 
cally." And  this  Nietzscheism  alto- 
gether independent  of  Nietzsche  is 
formulated  in  a  dialogue  between  him 
and  Stavroguine,  the  terrible  hero  of 
the  novel,  in  which  the  engineer  is  the 
first  speaker: — 

"He  who  will  teach  men  that  they 
are  good.  He  will  finish  the  world." 

"He  who  did  teach  them  it.  Him 
they  crucified." 

"He  will  come,  and  His  name  will 
be  the  Man-god." 
"The  God-man?" 

"The  Man-god:  there  is  a  differ- 
ence." 

Opposed  to  Kiriloff,  the  follower  of 
the  Man-god,  who  almost  believes  in 
the  God-man,  is  Ghatoff,  the  Christian, 
who  almost  doubts  and  who  can  only 
stammer  out  in  answer  to  the  persist- 
ent Stavroguine:  "I — I  shall  believe 
in  God." 

Demons  was  published  in  1871,  and 
the   same   year   Dostoieffsky   and   his 
wife  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  to  live. 
Another  pause  had  come  into  the  life 
of  this  distracted  man  of  genius,  into 
whose  half  century  of  existence  there 
had  been  crowded  almost  every  phase 
and  form  of  human  suffering.       In  a 
sense  his  life  had  been,   up  to  this, 
wholly  a  failure.     At  no  period  of  it 
had   he   found    more   than   a  passing 
tranquillity.     And  yet,  from  the  very 
beginning,   he  had   known  well  what 
was  most  precious  for  him  in  life.    As 
he  listened  to  the  family  readings  in 
the  evening  at  his  impoverished  home^ 
the  brooding  boy  had  been  stirred  by 
the  dreams  of  great  writers.    At  the 
School  of  Engineers,  in  the  midst  of 
pre-occupations  about  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life,  he  had  turned  to  litera- 
ture as  the  one  solace.    As  a  sub-lieu- 
tenant of  engineers  he  had  found  the 
Service  distasteful,  "like  potatoes,"  and 
he  had  left  it  to  face  the  precarious 
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existence  of  a  hack  writer  in  Peters- 
burg. Haunted  by  the  impulse  to- 
wards suicide  on  the  one  hand,  and 
stimulated  by  his  longing  for  "liberty 
and  a  vocation"  on  the  other,  he  had 
achieved  a  masterpiece  of  pity  in  Poor 
Folk  and  had  enjoyed  greedily  enough 
his  little  hour  of  prestige.  But  pov- 
erty was  grimacing  beside  him  afeain 
only  too  quickly,  and,  as  though  this 
were  not  enough,  the  irony  of  destiny 
was  to  send  this  merciful  follower  of 
Fourier  to  Semyonovski  Square  to 
await  half  naked  the  moment  of  deafh. 
Siberia  had  followed,  with  duties 
varied  from  grinding  alabaster  to 
shovelling  snow.  Then  he  had  become 
a  private  soldier  and  had  at  last  ar- 
rived once  more  at  the  rank  of  an  offi- 
cer. Singularly  receptive  as  he  was, 
Doetoieffsky  had  learned  at  first  hand 
the  secrets  of  convicts.  Jailers,  private 
soldiers,  exiles,  peasants— all  that  non- 
descript mass  of  unfortunates  who, 
like  himself,  were  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other banished  to  **that  distant  local- 
ity." He  was  steeped  in  experiences  of 
the  Russian  people  when  he  returned  to 
his  own  country  from  Siberia,  but  he 
was  to  learn  yet  more  from  his  great 
teacher,  Calamity.  Once  more  an  ex- 
ile, with  numerous  people  dependinj; 
upon  him  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
he  was  none  the  less  unable  to  master 
his  passion  for  gambling.  Stricken  by 
epilepsy,  he  is  driven  from  place  to 
place,  pawning  his  wife's  clothes,  while 
she  is  nursing  a  new-bom  daughter, 
postponing  the  christening  for  want  of 
money,  unable  to  find  two  thalers  for 
a  telegram.  "Do  they  expect  me  to 
give  them  literature  under  these  con- 
ditions?" he  exclaims  in  1869,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Maikov.  "I  walk  up  and  down, 
tearing  my  hair,  and  at  night  I  can- 
not sleep  a  wink!  I  am  always  think- 
ing and  waiting  and  raging !  My  God ! 
I  swear  to  you,  that  I  cannot  depir»t 
to  you  my  misery  in  all  its  details:  I 
am  ashamed  to  write  it  down."     But 


in  spite  of  everything,  by  the  time  that 
he  returned  to  Russia  for  the  last 
time  he  had  written,  besides  several 
smaller  books,  that  masterpiece  of  psy- 
chological analysis,  Crime  and  Punish- 
ment, that  interpretation  of  the  ideal 
Russian,  The  Idiot,  and  that  terrible 
exposition  of  his  personal  and  national 
faith.  Demons. 

And  in  1870  he  had  already  com- 
menced that  Life  of  a  Great  Sinner, 
which  deals  with  the  constant  pre- 
occupation of  his  inner  life:  **The 
principal  question  which  will  run 
through  all  the  parts  is  the  same  from 
which  I  have  suffered  consciously  and 
unconsciously  all  my  life:  the  Bx- 
istence  of  God."  But  besides  being  yet 
another  record  of  the  novelist's  spir- 
itual development,  this  unfinished 
novel  is  also,  in  the  words  of  Wall- 
zewski,  "a  most  invaluable  treasury  of 
information  concerning  the  contem- 
porary life  of  Russia,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual and  social."  It  was  published 
shortly  before  Dostoieffsky's  death  a? 
The  Brothers  Karamazov,  and  it  is  the 
story,  not  of  one,  but  of  several  sin- 
ners. Although  it  was  never  actually 
finished,  this  book  may  be  accepted  as 
not  only  the  last,  but  the  deepest  mes- 
sage of  Dostoieffsky,  who  had  verita- 
bly become  the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  the 
Russian  people. 

All  over  these  islands,  all  over  the 
British  Empire,  and,  indeed,  wherever 
our  language  is  spoken,  lovers  of  Rus- 
sian literature  are  indebted  to  Mn. 
Gamett  for  interpreting  so  faithfully 
the  sensitive  and  elusive  charm  of  Ivan 
Turgenev.  It  is  fitting  that  through 
her  Dostoieffsky,  in  his  turn,  should  be 
revealed,  and  it  is  equally  fitting  that 
her  complete  translation  should  com- 
mence with  this  great  national  novel, 
which  may  be  said  to  stand  out  from 
all  other  books  as  the  Kremlin  stands 
out  from  all  other  buildings.  It  is  a 
book  of  criminals,  in  a  yet  deeper  aenss 
than  Crime  and  Punishment,  and  had 
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it  been  actually  finished,  it  would  in 
all  probability  have  given  us  a  yet 
deeper  interpretation  of  the  ideal  Rus- 
sian than  The  Idiot,  while,  as  a  final 
comment  on  the  national  rdle  of  the 
Rmwlan  people,  it  passes  beyond  the 
inchoate  rage  and  suffering  of  Demons. 
It  is  the  story  of  sinners  who  sin 
without  grandeur.  Heredity  compels 
these  Karamazovs  to  wallow  swinishly, 
and  no  false  glamour  softens  the  brute 
mutterings  of  atavism.  Dostoieffskv 
approaches  them  as  a  Russian  realist, 
but  none  the  less,  under  his  touch, 
heredity  becomes  once  more  the  ancient 
Att6,  and  the  "insect-sting"  of  passion 
has  in  it  the  same  dignity  of  terror 
that  makes  Orestes  tragic  beneath  the 
lash  of  the  IHiries.  For  the  genius  of 
Dostoieffsky  has  left  these  lawless  and 
convulsed  beings  essentially  lonely  and 
terrible  figures,  whose  place  is  not 
with  the  farmyard  sensualists  of  the 
French  naturalists,  but  rather  with  the 
doomed  puppets  of  the  ancient  gods. 
Feodor,  the  father,  admits  that  one  is 
better  in  the  mud,  but  the  very  mud 
of  the  Karamazovs  is  menacing.  And 
through  the  mud  of  the  Karamazovs 
there  penetrates  the  mysterious  atmos- 
phere of  national  religious  memory, 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the  mysti- 
cal advancement  of  the  Russian  people, 
the  endurance  of  silent  millions,  th<) 
unuttered  will  of  a  great  people.  The 
different  races  of  Europe  have 
travelled  far  on  pleasant,  orderly 
roads.  But  Russia's  path,  unmapped, 
unordered,  vague  as  a  snow  trail 
across  the  steppes,  was  already  divined 
by  Dostoieffsky,  whose  central  faith  it 
was  to  believe  against  all  appearances 
that  here,  and  on  no  other  track,  lay 
the  final  goal  of  world  regeneration. 
On  the  surface,  it  is  a  sordid  story. 
The  father  bargains  for  the  woman, 
who  is  loved  by  his  eldest  son,  Mitya. 
If  she  will  come  to  him  she  shall  have 
three  thousand  roubles,  and  Mitya  has 
sworn  to  kill  his  father  if  she  come.i. 


Ivan,  the  second  brother,  and  Alioscha, 
the  youngest,  watch  the  unfolding 
of  the  tragedy,  while  Smerdiakov,  the 
illegitimate  .son,  cowers  in  terror  as 
he  waits.  All  alike  are  Karamazovs, 
and  Mitya  warns  Alioscha,  the  sinless 
monk,  that  in  him  also  the  beast  is 
sleeping.  Such  is  the  family,  and  in 
a  single  speech  the  father  seems  to 
unite  them  aU  in  his  "insect"  theory 
of  life.  "Ha!"  he  grunts,  "ha!  my 
children,  my  little  pigs,  for  me  there 
never  was  such  a  thing  as  a  woman 
to  be  let  alone;  that's  my  creed,  if 
you  understand  it  No,  you  can't  un- 
derstand it;  your  veins  are  still  full 
of  milk;  you  haven't  completely 
broken  your  shell  yet.  There  is,  ac- 
cording to  me,  in  every  woman  some- 
thing special  which  one  does  not  find 
in  any  other,  but  that  something  one 
must  know  how  to  find." 

Murder  at  last  closes  the  long  annals 
of  lust,  and  by  the  compelled  irony  of 
Justice  it  is  neither  the  hot-headed 
sensualist  in  Mitya,  nor  the  cold  sensu- 
alist in  Ivan  Karamazov,  but  the 
monster  and  victim  of  atavism  in 
Smerdiakov  who  commits  the  act  of 
parricide.  But  Alioscha,  at  least,  re- 
mains faithful  to  the  life  of  the  soal, 
faithful  to  his  Unks  with  the  Russian 
people,  and  to  his  belief  in  the  Russian 
God.  He  it  is  who  redeems  this  sunken, 
savage  family,  in  whom  Russia  herself 
is  symbolized — Russia  herself,  inartic- 
ulate, dreaming  her  great  Byzantine 
dreams,  half  choked,  half  strangled  by 
barbarism,  and  yet  retaining  always 
a  vision,  that  sweeps  upward  into 
vistas  beyond  the  morass  of  her  pas- 
sions. It  is  Russia  herself,  who9e 
manifold  faults  are  yet  redeemed  by 
her  unbought  compassion;  it  is  his 
own  country  and  Dostoieffsky  has  seen 
the  symbol  of  her  destiny,  not  in 
Smerdiakov,  the  parricide,  but  in 
Alioscha,  the  chosen  of  the  Russian 
God.  All  the  extremes  of  Dostoieffsky 
meet   in  these  pages,   in   which   Ivan 
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Karamazov  discourses  with  the  Devil 
and  dreams  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
who  sent  Jesus  Christ  once  more  to 
death  because  he  had  failed  to  realize 
the  foolish  weakness  of  man.  Mud 
and  spiritual  fire  blend  in  the  flame  of 
the  Karamazovs,  but  from  it  all  the 
soul  of  Alioscha  emerges,  stainless  and 
strong. 

Pity  had  made  Dostoieffsky  the  con- 
fessor of  the  Russian  soul.     Intellec- 
tual curiosity  had  made  him  its  vivl- 
sector.    But  during  that  last  period  of 
his  life  in  which  this  great  book  was 
written,  he  had  become,  as  it  were,  a 
synthesis  of  these  two,  the  real  Grand 
Inquisitor,     more     subtle     and     more 
merciful  than  he  of  Ivan's  dream.  And 
in  this  book  we  see  most  clearly  of  all 
that  strange  combination  of  the  wor- 
ship of  innocence  with  the  intuition  of 
the    sours    most    secret    sin.    In    the 
midst  of  this  realism,  too,  there  sur- 
vives  the   hope   of  beauty    redeeming 
the  world  that  had  so  haunted  Prince 
Myshkine.     That   was   the    dream   of 
Dostoieffsky,  and  in  the  actual  world 
around  him,  amid  the  miasma  of  the 
St    Petersburg    streets,    in    brooding 
archways  and   stifling  houses,   behind 
whispering  doors  set  fearfully  ajar,  be- 
neath   the    vampire-like    shadows    of 
stricken    people,    he    was    to    receive 
flashes     of     beauty.     Like     diamonds 
gleaming  from  dust-bins,  the  waifs  of 
Dostoieffsky  come  to  us  with  the  sours 
dream  in  their  eyes.    They,  too,  have 
their  own   strange  beauty,   but  never 
wholly  untinged  by  suffering.    For  the 
Russian  realist  knew  that  until  beauty 
has  indeed  redeemed  the  world,  they 
who   understand   must    reflect   always 
the  suffering  of  comprehension. 

Dostoieffsky  had  been  bom  in  a  hos- 
pital, and  in  a  sense  he  never  emerged 
from  one.  But  his  vision  was  never 
that  of  the  sick  bed.  He  was  a  real- 
istic artist,  whose  knowledge  of  man- 
kind had  been  purchased  at  first-hand 
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by  individual  experience.    Among  Rus- 
sians he  became  toward  the  end  of  his 
life   a   national   representative  flgiue, 
and  perfect  strangers  approached  him 
with  their  troubles  and  spiritual  doubts 
and    hopes.     At    the    inauguration  of 
the  statue   of  Pushkin,   Turgenev   re- 
ceived a  great  ovation,  but  it  was  pale 
compared     with     the     greeting     that 
awaited  the  author   of   The  Brothers 
Karamazov.    The  triumph  at  Moscow 
was  to  be  repeated  only  too  soon  in 
the  younger  capital,  and  in  January, 
1881,  Dostoieffsky,  the  poor  disordered 
man    of   letters,    lay   in   state   in    St 
Petersburg.     "I  never  saw  the  man," 
wrote  Count  Tolstoy  on  hearing  of  his 
death,  "and  never  had  any  direct  re- 
lations with  him,  yet  suddenly,  when 
he  died,  I  understood  that  he  was  the 
nearest  and  dearest  and  most  neces- 
sary of  men  to  me.     Everything  that 
he  did  was  of  the  kind  that,  the  more 
he  did  of  it,  the  better  I  felt  it  was 
for  men.    All  at  once  I  rend  that  he  is 
dead,  and  a  prop  has  fallen  from  me.*' 

For  a  few,  Dostoieffsky  survives  a^*^ 
the  novelist  who  has  best  interpreted 
the  temperament  and  the  habit  of  mind 
of  criminals.  Many  will  see  in  him. the 
psychologist  who  divined  Nietzscheism 
and  yet  remained  faithful  to  Chris- 
tianity. But  for  the  great  mass  he 
will  be  always  the  novelist  of  pity  who 
is  alone  the  real  interpreter  of  lc9 
mi94rahl€8.  To  his  countrymen  Dos- 
toieffsky appealed  as  the  diviner  of  the 
"life-force"  of  the  Russian  people,  the 
man  who  best  of  all  could  interpret 
them,  because  their  spiritual  thirst 
was  his  own.  And  it  is  to  Dostoieffsky 
rather  than  to  any  other  of  those 
gifted  heirs  of  Gogol,  that  Madame  de 
Stael  would  assuredly  turn  to-day, 
were  she  permitted  once  more  to  search 
for  the  evasive  }:renius  of  those  long 
Russian  steppes  which  so  baffled  her 
more  than  a  century  ago. 

J.  A.  T,  LJoyd. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Mrs.  Fazackerly  was  somewhat  ap- 
peased when,  Alty*s  back  being  turned 
and  her  own  cough  having  subsided, 
her  son  proceeded  to  expound  his 
views;  or  rather,  to  rout,  by  a  few 
pregnant  phrases,  the  objections  raised 
by  her. 

**I  don't  know  how  yo'  aren't 
ashamed  to  sit  smilln'  there,  arter 
givin'  yo'r  consent  to  lettin'  yon  fine 
lass  let  herself  down  that  road,"  she 
began.  "Carryin'  coal!  Cleanin'  out 
sties!  Tis  enough  to  make  her  Grand- 

feyther  turn  in  his  grave " 

"Nay,"   rejoined  John,   "he  can  lay 
still — she'll  do  neither  one  nor  t'other." 
"Wasn't    yo'    in    earnest    when    yo' 
asked   if  she'd   be   willin'   to   do   it?" 
queried  his  mother. 
He  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 
"Isn't   she    to    undertake   the   milk- 
round  either?"  cried  Mrs.  Fazackerly, 
changing  her  tactics.     "What  are  yo' 
goin'  to  pay  her  wage  for,  then,  if  she 
reckons  to  take  Jim  Shaw's  place?" 

"It  'uU  noan  hurt  her  to  take  the 
milk  round.  She'U  glory  in  it,"  an- 
swered he.  "She  can  milk,  too,  and 
feed  hens." 

"It  seems  a  quare  notion,  an'  I 
reckon  yo'll  find  yo'rsel'  out  o*  pocket 
by  it,"  grumbled  the  old  woman. 
"Who's  to  do  the  rough  work  if  she 
isn't?" 

"It  'uU  not  hurt  the  other  lads  to 
put  a  bit  more  onto  them,"  returned 
he. 

"An*  how  'uU  the  lass  fill  up  the  rest 
of  her  time?" 

"Eh,  I  reckon  you'll  be  able  to  find 
her  summat  to  do,"  answered  John. 
"If  she's  a  fancy  for  doin'  lad's  work 
I've  nowt  agen  it,  but  I  reckon  she  can 
turn  her  hand  to  lasses'  too,  wi'out 
bein'  put  out  about  it" 


"Ho,  ho,  so  that  was  in  your  nod- 
dle!" said  Mrs.  Fazackerly,  relaxing. 
"Yo'  was  humorin'  her?" 

John  laughed  again,  but  did  not 
conunit  himself. 

"Yo're  deeper  than  I  reckoned  yo'," 
resumed  his  mother,  half  disapprov- 
ingly. "Eh,  I  don't  know  as  I  howd 
wi'  cockin'  up  wenches  that  road.  It 
she  does  any  little  odd  Jobs  indoors  for 
me  she'll  reckon  she's  doin'  it  to  oblige 
me." 

"Jest  so,"  agreed  John,  and  he  went 
out,  leaving  the  old  lady  ruminating. 
Alty  was  indeed  in  her  glory  on  the 
first  day  when  she  placed  the  white 
pony  between  the  shafts  of  the  milk- 
cart,  disdaining  all  aid  from  the  by- 
standers, having  previously  adjusted 
its  weU-rubbed  harness. 

"I  can  manage  mysel',  thank  yo'." 
she  cried  gleefully.  "I've  often 
hitched  an'  unhitched  a  horse  before — 
Jest  for  the  fun  of  it— Woigh!  Snow- 
balL  Stand  still,  wilt  thou?  Now 
then,  are  yo'  lads  ready  wi'  the  milk- 
cans?" 

The  big,  hairy-armed  laborers  nudged 
each  other  and  laughed,  while  John, 
surveying  proceedings  from  the  door- 
way of  the  house,  smiled  benignly. 

"We'n  got  a  new  gaffer  now,  seem- 
in'ly,"  said  one  of  the  men  to  the  other. 
Alty  climbed  to  the  driver's  seat  and 
gathered  up  the  reins.  From  beneath 
the  brim  of  her  mushroom  hat  hung 
her  thick  tress  of  chestnut  hair,  tightly 
plaited  to  be  out  of  the  way.  She  had 
supplemented  her  ordinary  attire  with 
a  long  blue  pinafore,  her  "blacks"  be- 
ing strictly  reserved  for  Sunday  wear. 
"Come  up,"  she  cried  peremptorily 
to  the  pony,  which  left  the  yard  at 
a  trot,  the  cans  Jingling  merrily. 

Alty  knew  exactly  what  she  had  to 
do,  but  reviewed  it  in  her  own  mind 
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for  the  sake  of  being  entirely  business- 
like. 

"Fifteen  houses  to  call  at  first;  one 
can  to  be  dropped  at  Gillibrand  Arms, 
an'  rest  to  be  left  at  station  tlU  they 
send  for  *em  fro'  the  camp.  Pick  up 
empties  an'  hurry  back  home." 

Though  rural  Lancashire  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  encroached  upon 
by  enterprising  builders,  and  though 
the  great  towns  are  setting  up  fresh 
and  hideous  outposts  every  year,  some 
tracts  of  country  remain  still  unspoilt. 
It  was  one  of  these  which  Alty  now 
traversed,  one  which  might  have  been 
miles  from  any  industrial  centre.  The 
sandy  lane  for  which  she  forsook  the 
main  road,  wound  its  way  between 
fields,  where  the  wheat  was  already 
yellowing,  or  where  cattle  were  brows- 
ing in  pastures  green  as  might  be 
found  in  Dorset  or  Devon.  A  fair,  flat 
land,  intercepted  by  dykes,  in  which 
willow-herb  and  loosestrife  mingled 
with  meadowsweet,  and  the  tall  spiky 
leaves  of  the  flags,  which  a  few  weeks 
earlier  had  flaunted  a  wealth  of  yellow 
blossoms.  There  were  green  hedges, 
trimmed  close,  for  your  Northern 
farmer  values  every  inch  of  soil,  and 
woods,  breaking  the  monotony  of  the 
level  expanse,  and  a  mile  or  two  away 
the  dunes  clothed  with  bluish-green  star 
grass,  the  occasional  sandy  spaces,  de- 
nuded by  the  wind,  showing  golden- 
gray  in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  Among 
the  folds  of  these  hills  a  new  settle- 
ment had  sprung  up  of  late  years,  which 
would,  no  doubt,  in  the  natural  cours* 
of  events,  further  spread  and  develop, 
but  which  at  present  betrayed  its  pres- 
ence only  by  the  indiscretion  of  an  oc- 
casional roof  peering  out  from  behind 
the  shoulder  of  a  dune,  or  by  the 
smoke  which  mounted  from  some  un- 
seen kitchen  chimney.  Half  a  mile  or 
so  away  to  the  right  of  this  embryo 
town  was  the  camp,  where  relays  of 
Territorials  went  through  their  sev- 
eral courses  of  training  every  year. 


Alty  accomplished  the  first  portion 
of  her  commission  with  great  celerity, 
maintaining  a  businesslike  reserve 
with  her  customers.  Thus,  when  one 
of  these  remarked  facetiously  on  Fa- 
zackerly's  having  engaged  "a  new  milk 
lad,"  she  merely  nodded,  and  whistled 
with  a  masterful  air  as  an  indication 
that  the  yard-man  at  the  Gillibrand 
Arms  might  come  and  take  down  his 
cans.  This  last-named,  a  red-haired 
and  good-humored-looking  youth  ad- 
vanced, grinning. 

"So  you're  in  charge  of  the  milk 
round  now,  are  ye,  miss?"  he  inquired. 

"Aye,"  said  Alty. 

"Will  yo'  pick  up  empties  on  your 
way  back?" 

"Aye,"  said  Alty  again,  and  turned 
the  pony's  nose  towards  the  station. 

Here,  however,  a  surprise  awaited 
her.  Instead  of  the  gray-whiskered 
porter,  a  personage  well  known  to  her, 
whom  she  expected  to  be  in  readiness 
to  relieve  her  of  her  cans,  she  found 
a  tall  young  man  in  khaki  uniform, 
who  looked  extremely  astonished  at 
sight  of  her. 

"Is  this  Fazackerly's  cart?" 

"Aye,"  said  Alty,  repeating  her  ac- 
customed formula. 

"Oh — I  say — how  do  you  come  to  be 
driving  it?" 

Alty  looked  at  him  with  dignity,  and 
replied  in  a  tone  which  distinctly  in- 
timated that  she  considered  the  new 
departure  none   of  his  business. 

"T'other  lad's  left." 

He  smiled. 

"Well,  I  was  just  going  to  arrange 
for  the  milk  to  be  driven  straight  down 
to  the  camp  every  day,  in  future.  It's 
a  bother  having  to  fetch  it  here.  But 
your  master  will  have  to  send  some- 
body else  with  our  milk  supply.  Tau 
can't  take  it  to  the  camp." 

"I  can  take  it  as  well  as  another,** 
returned  Alty  bridling.  "I'm  doin' 
milk  round  now,  so  there's  nobry  to 
take  it  but  me." 
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"A  girl  like  you  can't  come  into  the 
camp." 

"Why  not?"  queried  Alty,  pushing 
back  the  chip  hat  a  little  farther  from 
her  brow,  so  that  the  indignant  glare 
of  her  blue  eyes  met  the  puzzled  gaze 
of  his  dark  ones. 

The  impact  produced  a  sort  of  shock 
in  the  young  man.  Never  had  he  seen 
eyes  so  blue.  They  were  like  forget- 
me-nots,  he  said  to  himself;  no — blue 
cornflowers;  that  sun-kissed  face  of 
hers  had  the  very  tint  of  new-;ipeued 
wheat:  the  thick  fringe  of  russet 
lashes  with  their  golden  tips  were  like 
the  same  wheat  at  a  later  stage,  when 
after  a  hot  season  it  has  turned  almost 
to  bronze.  By  Jove,  she  was  a  pretty 
girl!  he  inwardly  exclaimed,  passing, 
by  an  abrupt  transition,  from  the 
poetical  to  the  commonplace. 

"I'll  soon  take  cans  down  yonder," 
resumed  Alty,  availing  herself  of  the 
pause.  "I  can  make  our  pony  go 
quicker  nor  Jim  Shaw  as  used  to  drive 
him.  Eh,  I  reckon  I  could  be  there  an' 
back  while  you  are  still  thinking 
about  it,"  she  added  impatiently, 
giving  a  little  jerk  to  the  pony's 
rein. 

But  the  other  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  bridle. 

"No,"  he  said  in  a  peremptory  tone; 
'•that  won't  do.  Leave  the  cans  here, 
as  usual,  and  tell  Fazackerly  to  send 
somebody  else — some  man  or  lad — with 
the  cart  this  evening.  There's  nothing 
to  make  a  fuss  about,"  he  added,  see- 
ing the  color  rush  over  the  girl's  face, 
**we  are  only  out  for  a  fortnight.  It 
won't  be  so  very  much  trouble  for 
your  master  to  change  his  arrange- 
ments for  such  a  short  time.  He's  well 
paid,  so  he  needn't  grumble." 

"He's  not  one  to  grumble,  as  how 
'tis,"  retorted  Alty.    "'Tisn't  that." 

"What  is  it  then?  Are  you  afraid 
of  losing  your  Job?" 

His  expression  of  amused  compas- 
sion nettled  Alty:   there  came  another 


flash   of   blue   fire  from   beneath   the 
broad  brim  of  the  chip  hat 

"I  don't  see  why  I  should  take  orders 
from  yo',"  she  said  resolutely.  "I 
won't  neither.  Milk  can  be  left  here 
or  in  camp,  whichever  yo'  fancy,  but 
it'll  be  me  as'U  drive  cart  I'll  not 
give  no  message  to  Mr.  Fazackerly." 

The  two  measured  glances  again, 
and  this  time  the  spirit  of  combat 
mingled  with  the  young  man's  admira- 
tion. Alty  inwardly  squared  herself 
to  meet  the  coming  attack.  "Who  is 
he,  after  all,"  she  said  to  herself,  "to 
be  giving  his  orders  so  free?  Nobbut 
a  whipper-snapper." 

Youth  was  indeed  indicated  in  every 
line  of  the  tall,  immature  figure,  in 
every  irregular  feature  of  the  dark- 
complexioned  face.  There  was  youth 
even  in  the  dense  growth  of  dark  hair, 
which  no  amount  of  cropping  could  in- 
duce to  lie  fiat  The  brown  eyes  were 
as  eager  and  as  restless  as  a  puppy's, 
while  the  mouth,  unconcealed  by  the 
very  slight  growth  on  the  upper  lip, 
could  smile  with  a  very  boyish  spirit 
of  mischief. 

But  it  was  not  smiling  now.  It  was 
set  on  the  contrary,  in  stem  lines, 
while  the  eyes  were  intensely  serious. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and 
when  the  lad  spoke  it  was  in  dignified 
tones  as  from  some  lofty  height  of  su- 
periority. 

"You  wiU  do  what  I  tell  you  or  I 
shall  see  your  master  myself." 

"It's  enough  to  make  a  body  turn 
sooffragette,"  cried  Alty  furiously.  "I 
can  drive  as  well  as  Jim  Shaw,  an' 
better.  I  can  leave  milk  at  camp,  just 
same  as  he  could  ha'  done.  Jim  can*t 
take  it  as  how  'tis,"  she  added  tri- 
umphantly. "He's  gone  an'  'listed,  he 
has.  His  folks  is  awful  mad  too.  None 
o'  their  kin  ever  disgraced  theirsel's 
in  that  way  afore.  There's  no  reason 
for  interferin'  wi'  me,"  she  resumed. 

The  young  man,  who  had  smiled  in 
spite    of   himself   at   Alty's    threat  of 
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turning  suffragette,  and  still  further 
relaxed  at  her  subsequent  sarcasm, 
now  became  grave  again. 

''There  are  reasons/'  he  returned, 
with  a  magisterial  air.  "You  are  too 
young  to  know  what  they  are.  But 
your  master  will  understand.  You 
will  give  him  my  message,  unless  you 
wish  me  lo  take  the  matter  in  hand 
myself.*' 

Alty  got  down  from  her  seat,  and 
began  with  fierce  energy  to  drag  one 
of  the  heavy  milk-cans  towards  the 
edgQ  of  the  cart. 

"Here,  what  are  you  about?"  he 
cried,  astonished.  •*That  ia  too  heavy 
for  you." 

"Yo'  want  it  leavin*  here,  don't 
yo*?"  she  returned  in  a  mufBed  voice, 
and  without  looking  up. 

Encircling  the  can  with  both  arms 
she  lifted  it,  staggering  under  its 
weight 

"Wait!  wait,  I  tell  you.  Let  me 
help  you  then." 

Going  quickly  to  her  assistance,  he, 
too,  embraced  the  can,  and  then  he 
noticed  that  she  was  biting  her  lip  and 
that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"It's  for  your  good,  really,"  he  said 
gently.  "Some  day  when  you  are 
older  you'll  understand  that  I — I  really 
only  want  to — to " 

"Yo'  jest  want  to  spite  me,"  ex- 
claimed Alty;  "yo'  Jest  want  to  show 
yo're   gaffer." 

By  this  time  she  was  hugging  at  a 
second  can,  and  his  chivalry  forced 
him  to  assist  her. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he 
said,  as  they  went  staggering  forward 
together,  both  clasping  the  can.  "I 
don't  quite  understand  your  lingo,  you 
see." 

"Trying  to  best  me  then,"  said  Alty, 
loosening  her  side  of  the  burden  so 
hastily  as  nearly  to  overbalance  him. 
"but  I'm  not  so  easy  bested.  I 
wouldn't  advise  yo'  to  leave  milk 
standin'    too    long    i'    the    sun,"    she 


added,  as  ghe  climbed  on  to  her  perch 
in  the  cart  again. 

"I'll  send  some  of  the  men  to  fetch 
it  presently." 

"Yo're  an  officer,  I  reckon,"  said  she, 
speaking  however,  with  her  head  de- 
terminedly turned  away  from  him. 
"*Tis  a  pity,  I'm  sure,  as  yo'  can't 
find  summat  better  to  do,  nor  perse- 
cutin'  a  lass  as  never  did  yo'  any 
harm." 

Her  voice  quavered  as  she  uttered 
the  last  words,  and  she  hastily  drew 
her  hand  across  her  eyes;  then  slap- 
ping the  reins  on  the  pony's  back,  she 
drove  rapidly  away. 

Dennis  Royton  stood  looking  after 
her  for  a  moment  or  two,  his  rather 
heavy,  black  brows  drawn  together. 

"Makes  a  fellow  feel  a  brute,"  he 
ruminated,  "but  it  would  never  have 
done  to  have  a  beauty  like  that 
trundling  milk-cans  twice  a  day  among 
our  fellows.  Those  eyes  would  mad- 
den them  more  than  any  amount  of 
drams  from  the  canteen.  Now,  will 
she  give  my  message  or  won't  she?" 

This  was  the  question  which  Alty 
revolved  in  her  own  mind  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  day.  Supposing 
these  mysterious  reasons  of  the  young 
gentleman's  outweighed  his  inclination 
to  mercy,  how  humiliating  it  would 
be  to  have  to  give  up  her  new  and  de- 
lightful mode  of  employment  Just  as 
she  had  embarked  upon  it,  to  be 
laughed  at  by  John  Fazackerly's  men 
and  told  that  pride  must  have  a  fall; 
to  have  to  wait  a  whole  long  fortnight 
before  again  acting  as  Snowball'^ 
charioteer ! 

"It's  mich  if  I  ever  get  the  Job 
again,"  she  gloomily  reflected.  "Who- 
ever takes  it  now  'uU  not  want  to  give 
it  up." 

Finally  she  decided  to  Hsk  disobedi- 
ence and  silence.  Should  the  young 
gentleman  indeed  carry  out  the  threat, 
phe  would  be  no  worse  off  than  if  she 
herself   were    to    take   the  initiative; 
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and  tliere  was  Just  the  chance  of  his 
relenting.  He  had  looked  a  bit 
'takkeu-to,"  as  she  recalled  with  sat- 
isfaction, when  he  saw  how  "undone** 
she  was. 

But  it  was  Alty's  turn  to  look 
**takken-to"  when  she  encountered  Roy- 
ton  in  the  course  of  her  afternoon 
round.  She  had  intended  to  convoy 
her  cans  straight  to  the  camp  with- 
out even  putting  in  an  appearance  at 
the  station,  but  b^old !  while  she  was 
still  some  way  from  the  railway  and 
from  the  group  of  houses  already  al- 
luded to,  while  the  pony,  in  fact,  was 
picking  his  way  slowly  along  a  partic- 
ularly retired  portion  of  the  sandy  lane 
which  wound  its  way  in  leisurely  fash- 
ion thither,  she  descried  her  self-ap- 
pointed mentor  sitting  on  a  gate,  evi- 
dently on  the  look-out  for  her,  for  at 
ner  approach  he  immediately  Jumped 
down  and  came  to  meet  her. 

Alty  drew  rein  and  gassed  at  him  ap- 
pealingly;  and  the  frown  with  which 
he  had  been  prepared  to  greet  her  dis- 
appeared. 

"You  have  not  given  my  message?" 
he  asked,  with  unexpected  mildness. 

"Nay,"  said  Alty.  "I've  been  be- 
thinking myser  and  unbethinking  my- 
ser,  an'  I  reckoned  'twas  silly  o'  me 
not  to  ha'  towd  yo'  straight  out  why 
I'm  so  set  on  not  givin'  up  the  place. 
Yo'  see,  Grandfeyther's  Jest  dead  an' 
Grandma's  a  bit  dunchy " 

"A  bit  tohatr 

"Eh,  well,  queer  in  her  temper,  an' 
sulky-like — ^there's  days  when  she'll 
not  speak,  not  to  nobry.  Other  folks 
met  lose  their  patience  wi'  her,  an' 
she's  gettin'  pretty  owd.  I  couldn't  go 
to  sarvice  an'  leave  her  wi'  strang- 
ers. They  met  sarve  her  bad,  yo* 
see." 

Only  about  one-third  of  this  speech, 
which  was  delivered  with  great  eager- 
ness and  rapidity,  was  intelligible  to 
the  young  man;  but  the  earnest  tone 
and  the  beseeching  gaze  mollified  him. 


"Well?"  he  said  gently,  as  she 
paused. 

"So  the  only  way  I  can  manage,' 
she  pursued,  "is  by  workin'  same  as 
a  lad,  comin'  home  at  meal-time,  and 
llvin'  at  home.  'Tisn't  every  lad's 
place  as  'ud  suit  me,  an'  'tisn't  every 
master  as  I'd  suit,  but  Fazackerly's 
suits  me  all  right  an'  I  suit  them. 
Owd  Mrs.  Fazackerly  wanted  me  to 
go  an'  live  with  her  altogether,  same 
as  a  dowter." 

"That  would  have  been  a  good  thing, 
I  should  think." 

"Nay,  I  couldn't  leave  Grandma — 
besides,  I'd  sooner  be  out  o'  doors." 

A  flashing  smile  here  produced  an 
answering  one  on  the  countenance  of 
the  young  man.  It  was  difficult  in- 
deed, he  told  himself,  to  conceive  this 
free,  strong  creature  caged. 

"So  you  see,"  she  concluded,  gath- 
ering confidence,  as  she  took  note  of 
his  genial  aspect,  "that's  why.  I'll  Jest 
get  through  wi'  the  places  where  I 
have  to  call  an'  take  this  straight  to 
camp.  Now  I'll  be  there  afore  yo'  get 
back." 

The  other  shook  his  head  with  a  sad 
yet  determined  air. 

"You've  forgotten  what  I  said  this 
morning.  I  have  good  reasons  for 
my  decision  and  these  still  remain.  If 
you  have  not  changed  your  mind, 
neither  have  I." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  distant  splash  of 
the  waves  upon  the  shore  and  the  call- 
ing of  the  gulls;  then  Alty  suddenly 
dropped  the  reins,  covered  her  face 
with  her  sunburnt  hands,  and  burst 
out  sobbing. 

"I  say,"  exclaimed  the  young  man; 
then  as  the  sobbing  continued,  he  took 
hold  of  one  of  the  girl's  strong,  firm 
wrists  and  endeavored  to  draw  down 
the  hand  to  which  it  belonged. 

But  Alty  with  a  Jerk  of  the  elbow 
shook  him  off;  the  only  response  to 
his   endeavors   was   the   splash    of   a 
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very  large  hot  tear  on  his  own  palnu 

"You  mustn't  cry,  you  know,"  bo 
said  feebly. 

Alty's  shoulders  continued  to  heave, 
and  more  tears  ran  through  her 
fingers. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  cry,"  he  urged ; 
then  as  Alty's  grief  seemed  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish,  he  put  his  arm. 
in  what  was  intended  to  be  a  paternal 
way,  round  her  shoulders. 

Alty  dropped  her  hands  and  look 
up  startled.  Large  drops  hung  on  the 
thick  russet  eyelashes;  the  mouth 
was  piteous,  the  t&ce  pale.  The  man 
was  suddenly  melted:  this  child  was 
amazingly  pretty,  even  in  her  grief, 
a  thing  which  few  children  and  even 
fewer  maidens   are. 

"Supposing  I  give  in,"  he  said,  al- 
most in  a  whisper,  "what  will  you 
give  me?" 

Alty's  eyes  widened  and  then  flashed ; 
she  gathered  up  the  reins  and  took 
hold  of  the  whip,  holding  it,  as  the 
other  observed,  butt  end  upwards. 

Then  she  glanced  at  him  again. 

"What  did  yo*  say?"  she  inquired. 

He  looked  sheepish,  but  held  his 
ground. 

"I  said  if  I  give  way  what  will  you 
give  me?" 

"Nowt,"  rejoined  she,  raising  the 
whip  with  a  business-like  air. 

He  stood  back  and  saluted  gravely. 
Alty  still  eyeing  him  suspiciously,  re- 
versed the  whip  slowly. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  after 
a  perceptible  pause.  "I  see  you  are 
not  the  child  I  took  you  for,  I " 

He  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  moment. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  I 
may  take  it  on  myself  to  refrain  from 
Interfering  with  you.  You  can  finish 
your  round  and  then  come  quietly  to 
the  camp.  If  you  drive  slowly  I  shall 
have  time  to  get  back  first  and  will 
see  for  myself  that  you  are  not  mo- 
iested.  I  will  continue  to  look  after 
you  in  this  way  as  long  as  we  are  out 


— ^in  fact,  I  accept  the  responsibility.'* 

<*Thank  ye,"  rejoined  Alty,  smillm? 
gratefully. 

Following  the  independent  habit  of 
north-country  folk,  it  did  not  occur  to 
her  to  add  the  word  "sir." 

"If  by  any  chance  I  should  not  be 
there,"  he  continued,  "you  can  men- 
tion my  name,  Mr.  Royton — ^Dennis 
Royton.  What  is  your  name,  by  the 
way?" 

"Alice  Orrell— but  I'm  caUed  Alty." 

"A  pretty,  quaint  name.  Well,  Alty. 
I  shall  keep  my  word.  By  the  way, 
it's  best  not  to  talk  or  Joke  with  the 
men,  you  know." 

She  flushed  again,  gazing  at  him 
with  an  expression  half -inquiring,  half 
indignant. 

He  nodded  without  speaking  and 
walked  quickly  away.  He  was  amused, 
interested,  a  little  ashamed  of  the  part 
he  had  recently  played.  "A  child,"  he 
had  said  to  himself,  shaking  his  head 
sagely.  Dennis  was  very  fond  of  put. 
ting  his  impressions  into  definite  shape, 
and  frequently  employed  for  the  pur 
pose  somewhat  high-flown  phraseology. 
"A  child  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
yet  with  the  dawning  instincts  of  bud- 
ding womanhood.  Never  felt  so 
snubbed  in  my  life,"  he  added,  re- 
lapsing into  the  coUoquiaL  "I'll  bet 
my  hat  she  won't  let  any  Tommy  take 
liberties  with  her.  Ready  to  eat  me 
for  the  hint,  even  though  she  didn't 
quite  know  what  I  was  driving  at  I'll 
look  after  her,  all  the  same,  though." 

Meanwhile  Alty,  Jogging  on  her 
round,  gazed  solemnly  between  the 
pony's  ears,  and  said  to  herself  that 
soldiers  were  queer  folk  and  she  didn't 
make  much  count  of  them. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"HI !" 

John  Fazackerly,  while  applying  tlie 
top  of  his  whip  soothingly  to  the 
glossy  neck  of  his  black  filly,  which, 
being  young  and  inexperienced,  had  a 
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rooted  distrust  of  stations  and  their 
surroundings,  uplifted  his  voice  for  the 
third  time;  and  the  old  gray-whiskered 
porter  at  length  emerged,  in  leisurely 
fashion,  from  his  den. 

"Has  trap  fetched  empties  yet?*' 

"There's  no  empties  nor  fuHs, 
neither,"  responded  the  porter,  leaning 
his  arm  on  the  top  bar  of  the  white 
gate  which  shut  off  the  level-crossing. 
"Yo'n  forgot,  I  reckon,  as  milk  goes 
straight  to  camp  now." 

"Oh,"  remarked  John,  but  he  stared 
interrogatively. 

"Why,  didn't  the  lass  tell  yo*,  then?" 
inquired  the  other;  then,  as  John  con- 
tinued to  stare  without  replying,  he 
went  on:  "Eh,  she's  been  takin'  milk 
straight  to  camp  all  the  week.  Some 
new  reggilation  they  have  yon.  Eh, 
didn't  she  chance  to  mention  it?" 

John  cleared  his  throat,  and  turned 
the  black  filly  round. 

"Was  there  a  message  yo'  wanted 
sendin'?"  queried  the  old  man,  shout- 
ing after  him. 

"It  don't  matter,"  replied  Farmer 
Fazackerly. 

He  had  meant  to  send  word  to  his 
mother  by  Alty  that  he  might  proba- 
bly be  late  for  supper,  as  he  intended 
to  ride  some  way  along  the  shore,  the 
young  mare  which  he  was  in  the  act 
of  training  being  "a  bit  above  herselT' 
for  lack  of  exercise;  but  as  no 
messenger  was  likely  to  call  at  the  sta- 
tion it  was  obviously  unnecessary  to 
waste  valuable  information  on  the 
porter.  Instead  of  making  his  way  di- 
rectly to  the  shore,  he  urged  the  mare 
to  mount  the  nearest  dune,  and  while 
halting  on  the  summit,  the  animal 
trembling  a  little  in  her  dislike  of  the 
sensation  of  sinking  fetlock-deep  In 
sand,  scanned  the  prospect. 

There  was  the  camp,  with  its  bee- 
hive-shaped tents  clustering  round  the 
wooden  mess  hut;  as  John  watched, 
he  saw  a  cart  drawn  by  a  white  pony 
emerge  from  behind  a  group  of  these, 


and  follow  the  sandy  track  which  led 
towards  the  dunes.  He  could  see  a 
girl's  figure  sitting  bolt  upright  in  the 
cart,  and  marked  that  the  head  turned 
neither  to  right  nor  to  left,  and  that 
the  pony  was  proceeding  at  a  round 
pace.  He  also  marked  that  a  khaki- 
clad  personage  paced  a  few  yards  to 
the  rear  of  the  cart,  halted  when  the 
vehicle  had  forsaken  the  precincts  of 
the  camp,  wheeled,  and  retreated. 

John  watched  till  the  advancing 
equipage  disappeared  behind  a  range 
of  sand-hills,  then,  descending  from  his 
own  promontory,  with  much  slipping 
and  sliding  on  the  part  of  the  mare, 
he  set  off  at  a  brisk  canter  along  the 
shore  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
taken  by  her. 

He  did  not  unduly  prolong  his  ride, 
however,  and  reached  home  shortly  af- 
ter Alty  herself.  He  decided  not  to 
pursue  the  inquiry  on  which  he  was 
bent  that  evening;  it  was  late,  and 
two  or  three  of  his  men  were  at  work 
in  the  yard.  He  would  talk  to  the 
girl  in  the  morning,  and  meanwhile 
would  take  counsel  with  himself,  and 
possibly  with  his  mother. 

During  supper  Mrs.  Fazackerly  un- 
consciously led  up  to  the  subject  of  his 
thoughts,  remarking  in  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry of  her  son  as  to  whether  she  felt 
tired: 

"I'm  noan  so  like  to  feel  tired  now 
sin  Alty's  come.  My  word,  yon's  a 
gradely  lass — she'll  do  more  in  an  hour 
than  t'other  hussies  'ull  get  through  in 
six.  She  turned  out  parlor  for  me  to- 
day. Eh,  dear,  yo'd  never  believe  how 
dasty  'twere!  She  carried  away  pans 
full  of  it.  Now  t'other  wenches  goes 
in  there  every  week,  racketing  about, 
an'  kickin'  up  such  a  din,  an'  chatter- 
in'  all  the  while — but  no  work  done!" 

"Alty  doesn't  chatter  much,"  ob- 
served John,  with  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion. 

"Nay,  she  don't,"  agreed  his  mother; 
then     observing     him     more    closely: 
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"What  mak's  yo*  look  like  that?    I  say 
yon  lass  is  no  gossip." 

"And  I  agree,"  put  in  John. 

"Aye,  yo*  agree  same  as  if  yo*  was 
flndin*  fault" 

"Well,"  said  John,  "there's  times 
when  'tis  well  to  speak." 

"Eh,  whatever  has  the  lass  been 
doin'?" 

"Drivin*  milk  to  camp  every  day 
instead  of  to  station.** 

"Oh,  how*s  that?*' 

"Some  new  regulation.** 

"But  never  to  name  it!'*  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Fazackerly,  aghast. 

"Ah,**  said  John,  "that's  it.** 

Mother  and  son  gazed  at  each  other ; 
then  the  old  woman  said,  with  a  scan- 
dalized air: 

"It's  noan  fit  for  her!  *Ti8n*t  a  fit 
thing  for  ony  decent  wench  to  do,  an' 
never  to  name  it!  The  sly  little 
snicket!  ril  give  her  a  bit  o'  my 
mind." 

But  John  threw  out  his  hand.  "Nay," 
he  said,  "1*11  settle  it** 

Early  next  morning  he  looked  out  of 
his  bedroom  window,  which  faced  the 
yard,  on  hearing  the  clattering  sound 
of  hoofs  too  light  to  belong  to  nny 
animal  but  Snowball,  and  beheld  Alty 
in  the  act  of  placing  that  useful  beast 
between  the  shafts.  The  cans  were 
already  bestowed  in  the  milk-cart,  and 
most  of  the  men  were  busy  elsewhere, 
with  the  exception  of  a  taU  lad,  who 
appeared  very  anxious  to  assist  the 
girl  with  her  harnessing  operations. 

"Nay,  I  can  manage  him  by  mysel'  *' 
she  was  saying  petulantly,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  John  looked  forth.  "Yo*  be 
off  to  yo*r  work — I  can  do  mine." 

"Coom,"  rejoined  the  other,  "yo're 
noan  so  clever  as  yo'  think  yo'rsel* 
Yo*  haven*t  blacked  Snowball's  hoof^j. 
nor  yet  washed  *em.** 

"No  more  I  have,**  exclaimed  Alty 
good-humoredly,  "but  1*11  soon  see  to 
that" 

She  ran  across  the  yard,  filled  the 


stable  bucket  at  the  pump,  picked  up 
a   scrubbing-brush  from  the  horse  block, 
and  returned. 
"Now    then.     Snowball,    howd    up! 

S-S-S-S-8-S-S-S-S !" 

She  was  still  vigorously  hissing,  and 
scrubbing  one  after  the  other  of 
Snowball's  yellow  hoofs,  when  John, 
having  descended  the  stairs,  halted  on 
the  doorstep;  her  face  was  flushed 
like  a  rose  with  her  exertions,  and  her 
tawny  plait  of  hair  falling  now  over 
one  shoulder  and  now  over  the  other, 
caused  an  occasional  pause  during 
which  she  impatiently  tossed  it  back. 
The  farm  lad,  who  was  still  watching 
her,  and  that  so  intently  as  not  to 
observe  his  master's  proximity,  sud- 
denly stooped,  and  seized  the  bright 
curling  ends  which  escaped  from  be- 
neath the  confining  ribbon. 

"I'll  howd  yo*r  hair  out  o*  yo'r 
way,"  he  remarked. 

"Nay,  leave  me  alone,  an'  get  agate 
o'  yo'r  own  work,"  rejoined  Alty,  tug- 
ging at  her  plait;  then,  as  he  held  it 
fast,  she  aimed  a  sudden,  quick  blow 
at  his  ear  with  her  wet  scrubbing- 
brush. 

"Yo'  little  vixen,  yo'  shall  pay  for 
that!"  cried  the  lad  in  muffled  tonen 
of  anger.  Loosing  her  hair  he  wa«> 
proceeding  to  pinion  her  arms,  when 
a  ringing  blow  on  the  other  side  of 
his  head,  coupled  with  the  order,  in 
John  Fazackerly's  voice,  to  "Be  off 
this  minute!**  caused  him  to  stagger 
back,  and,  meeting  the  incensed  gaze 
of  the  farmer,  to  retreat  with  awk- 
ward haste. 

"S-s-s-s,"  said  Alty,  taking  up  the 
time-honored  formula  as  she  droi^^ 
forward  again,  and  set  to  work  ou 
Snowbairs  last  hoof. 

John  waited  till  her  late  persecutor*8 
heavy  steps  had  died  away,  and  then 
spoke  in  his  customary  mild  tone. 

"Now  then,  Alty?** 

Alty  sat  back  on  her  heels  and 
looked  at  him. 
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"If  he  didn't  meddle  wi'  me  I 
wouldn't  meddle  wi'  him/'  she  re- 
marked firmly. 

•That's  reet  enough,"  said  John. 
"Goin'  to  take  milk  to  camp,  same  as 
usnal?" 

"Aye,"  returned  she.  Her  bright 
eyes  did  not  fall  before  his,  and 
neither,  though  he  watched  her  nar- 
rowly, could  he  detect  any  increase  of 
color  in  her  cheeks. 

His  previous  inquiry  had  been  made 
in  an  even  voice,  and  without  any 
hint  of  vexation,  but  all  the  same  Alty 
was  a  little  puzzled. 

"So,  soombry  towd  yo'  about  that?" 
she  observed,  after  a  pause. 

"Yes,"  returned  he;  "I  was  won- 
derin'  yo'  didn't  tell  me,  yo'rael',  Alty." 

Alty  fingered  the  scrubblng-bru.^ 
thoughtfully. 

"I  wasn't  so  sure  as  yo'd  like  it." 
she  explained,  after  an  interval  of  re- 
flection. 

"Oh,"  said  John,  "that  was  it?" 

"Ah,"  said  Alty,  nodding:  the  "A*" 
being  in  north-country  fashion  em- 
phatically afllrmative. 

John  stood  looking  down  at  her  for 
a  moment,  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
proceed;  then  he  said  with  the  same 
gentle  seriousness: 

"I'm  a  bit  surprised,  yo*  know." 

Alty  looked  up  once  more,  met  his 
serious  gaze,  and  felt  the  unexpressed 
disapprovaL  She  colored  deeply,  now, 
and  rose  to  her  feet 

"I  shouldn't  ha'  done  it  wi'out  tellin' 
yo',"  she  said,  with  a  quaver  in  he" 
voice,  "but  I  thought  yo'd  maybe  stop 
my  goin',  an'  I  jest  felt  I  couldn't  give 
up  drivin'  Snowball.  But  I  doubt  I 
shouldn't  ha'  took  him  that  way  extry 
wi'out  axin*  yo'r  leave." 

"Ah,  yo'  should  ha*  axed  my  leave," 
Agreed  John. 

"Did  yo'  chance  to  tell  Mrs.  Orrell 
what  yo'  was  doin'?"  he  inquired. 

"Nay,"  rejoined  Alty.  "Grandma 
hasn't   been    speakin'    these    last    few 


days — ^awful  dunchy  she  is.  She  won't 
so  much  as  tell  me  to  get  up  tatevs, 
but  Jests  nods  towards  garden  an' 
p'ints  at  spade.  'Tis  along  o'  her  bein' 
broken-hearted  about  Grandfeyther." 

A  fleeting  smile  overspread  John'^ 
face;  but  he  soon  looked  grave  again, 
gazing  at  Alty  without  speaking. 

"I  don't  say  as  I  should  ha'  towd 
her,  though,"  went  on  the  girl,  with  a 
little  gasp.  "Even  if  she  had  been  i' 
the  humor  for  talk.  Everyone  seemq 
so  again'  my  drivin'  to  the  camp  I 
reckon  she'd  ha'  been  again'  it." 

**That's  honest  anyhow,"  com- 
mented John,  and  his  face  cleared; 
then  something  in  the  admission 
seemed  to  strike  him  in  a  new  light. 

"Everybody  was  again'  it,  you  say. 
Who  was  again'  it?" 

"Why,  there's  you  to  start  with," 
said  Alty,  "and  there'd  ha'  been 
Grandma,  if  she'd  ha'  knowcd,  an' 
there's  Mr.   Royton — the  ofllcer." 

"Oh,"  observed  John,  "he  was  again' 
it,   was  he?" 

"Aye,"  rejoined  Alty,  gazing  at  him 
fearlessly.  "He  said  it  wasn't  fit  for 
a  girl  like  me  to  be  goin'  back'ards  an' 
for'ards  to  camp,  an'  wanted  me  to  ax 
yo'  to  send  a  lad  i'  my  place.  But  I 
towd  him  about  me  doin'  lad's  work 
an'  likin'  my  job  better  nor  another, 
an'  about  Grandma  an'  that,  an'  then 
he  changed  his  mind  an'  said  he'd  take 
the  responsibility?" 

"Oh,"  said  John  again,  "did  he?" 

"Ah,"  returned  Alty.  "He  said  he'd 
see  as  nobody  molested  me,  an'  be 
cooms  an'  stands  aside  o'  cart  while 
the  soldiers  is  gettin'  milk  down,  an* 
they  say  nowt,  an'  I  say  nowt." 

"I  see,"  said  John. 

"So  you'll  not  stop  me  goin'  on  the 
milk  round,  will  yo',  Mester  Fazack- 
erly?"  she  asked,  gaining  courage. 

"I  must  stop  it,  Alty,"  said  John. 

As  her  face  fell,  he  continued  sooth- 
ingly, almost  apologetically: 

"Yo're  altogether  i'  th'  wrong  place. 
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my  wench.     'Tlsn't  right  for  yo*  to  b<»     an'     rockery     over     yon     in     shady 


drivin'  to  camp.  All  sorts  of  folks 
joins  the  Territorials — ^the  roughest 
chaps  fro'  Liverpool  and  Bootle." 

•They'll  only  be  out  a  fortnight" 
urged  Alty — *'not  mich  more  nor  a 
week  now — th'  officer  said  so." 

"Nay,  but  others  comes  when  these 
goes.  We  supply  camp  pretty  nigh  all 
summer.  An'  anyway,  Alty,  drivin'  u 
cart  an'  rubbin'  down  a  pony  is  no 
Jobs  for  a  wench.  See  how  Bill  car- 
ried on  Jest  now.  There's  too  many 
rough  lads  about — ^ye  didn't  ought  to 
be  knockin'  about  among  'em." 

"I  like  lads  better  nor  lasses," 
averred  Alty  candidly.  "I'd  ha'  been 
a  match  for  Bill.  Aye,  I'd  sooner  ha' 
lads,  nor  knock  about  wi'  lasses  an' 
their  nasty  mean  tattlin'  ways.  I  hai 
enough  o*  them  yesterday — I  was 
pretty  nigh  all  day  indoors.  Eh,  Mes- 
ter  Fazackerly,  I  can't  do  wi'  stoppin' 
indoors  all  day.  It  mak's  my  head 
ache—I  like  as  if  I  couldn't  breathe!" 

"Well,  coom,"  returned  John  reflec- 
tively, "we  met  find  a  job  out  of 
doors  as  'ud  please  ye,  an'  yet  'ud  keep 
ye  out  o'  the  road  o'  these  mischievous 
chaps.  How  would  ye  fancy  fe  bit  o' 
gardenin'?  Theer,  my  mother  used  ti 
be  awful  taken  up  wi*  her  garden — 
she'd  be  pleased  if  yo'  was  to  tidy  i*" 
up  for  her  again.  Yon  little  bit  under 
kitchen  window— it  used  to  be  kept  as 
nice  as  anything,  but  'tis  all  a  mask  o' 
weeds  now.  Coom  this  way  an'  see. 
Snowball  'ull  stand  all  right" 

He  pushed  open  a  wicket  gate  to 
the  left  of  the  house,  conducting  her 
into  an  overgrown  patch  which  had 
once  been  a  flower-garden. 

"Eh,"  said  Fazackerly,  "  'tis  hard  to 
tell  which  is  flowers  and  which  is 
weeds  now;  but  grass-plot  was    here, 


comer,  and  there  was  a  bed  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  a  biggish  border  runnln'  all 
along  under  the  windows." 

Alty  stood  with  her  hands  behind 
her,  eyeing  the  scene  of  her  future  op- 
erations dubiously. 

"My  mother  'ud  be  awful  pleased," 
repeated  John  coaxingly.  "I  doubt 
this  Job  'ud  be  Just  in  your  line,  Alty 
— I  reckon  yo'll  like  gardenin'." 

"I  like  delvin',"  said  Alty  emphati- 
cally. 

'•That's  the  very  thing  yo'll  have  to 
do  to  start  wi',"  rejoined  he.  "An'  this 
'ere  grass-plot " 

"I'll  have  to  mow  that,"  she  inter- 
rupted, brightening;  "I  can  manage  a 
scythe  as  well  as  anybody." 

He  laughed.  "Don't  cut  off  your 
legs,"  he  said. 

"Well,  at  arter  it  has  been  cut  wi' 
a  scythe  once  or  twice  it  'ud  be  easy 
kept  in  order  by  a  little  mowing- 
machine.  I  could  get  a  little  mowing- 
machine  if  yo'  think  yo'  could  manage 
that,  Alty." 

At  the  prospect  of  accomplishing 
really  strenuous  labor,  Alty  grew  Quite 
cheerful.  John's  subsequent  proposal 
to  buy  a  number  of  geraniums  and 
other  bright  flowers  in  pots,  which  she 
could  bed  out  for  that  year  as  soon 
as  she  had  prepared  the  ground,  being 
responded  to  with  pleasure,  but  with 
less  enthusiasm. 

"Well,  now,"  resumed  he,  "yo'  met 
get  a  spade  an'  fork  fro'  the  tool-shed, 
an'  set  to  work  at  once." 

"Mustn't  I  take  the  milk  even  this 
one  morning,  then?"  said  the  girl,  with 
a  trembling  lip.  "Are  yo'  goin'  to  send 
BiU  wi'  it?" 

"No,"  said  John,  "I'll  take  it  my- 
self." 


{To  he  continued.) 
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I  spent  part  of  last  autumn  in  the 
United  States,  and  visited,  among 
other  places,  Chicago  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  Madison  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  Most  visitors  to  the  United 
States  derive  their  impressions  from 
the  Eastern  fringe,  from  such  places 
as  Boston,  New  York,  and  Washing- 
ton. If  they  go  West  they  usually 
push  on  to  the  Far  West,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  to  such  natural  wonders  as 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  the  Yosemit« 
Valley,  or  the  Great  Cations;  they 
rarely  stop  in  the  Middle  West,  which 
does  not  present  many  attractions  to 
the  ordinary  tourist  But  then  the 
ordinary  tourist  will  find  more  to  at- 
tract him  in  the  Old  Continent  than 
in  the  New.  There  is  some  very  strik- 
ing scenery  in  the  United  States.  Ther? 
are  fine  buildings,  and  in  the  museums 
and  galleries  there  are  interesting 
works  of  art  But  one  does  not  usually 
visit  the  United  States  to  look  at 
scenery,  or  buildings,  or  works  of  art. 
One  goes  there,  as  a  rule,  cither  on 
business  or  to  make  acquaintance  with 
people  and  institutions.  And  if  a  vis- 
itor goes  there  with  the  latter  object, 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  leave  the  Mid- 
dle West  unvisited.  "You  will  not  un- 
derstand," Mr.  Bryce  is  never  tired  of 
repeating,  "you  will  not  begin  to  un- 
derstand the  United  States,  until  you 
have  visited  Chicago."  It  is  from  the 
Middle  West  that  now  come  the  most 
prominent  and  potent  forces  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  People  at  New  York  anfl 
Boston  are  apt  to  speak  in  deprecia- 
tory terms  of  Chicago.  Chicago  peo- 
ple sometimes  speak  depreciatingly  of 
themselves,  on  the  homoeopathic  prin- 
ciple, I  suppose,  that  aimiUa  aimiUbuB 
curantur — like  cures  like.     Here  is  a 


*  Notes  suggested  by  a  recent  visit  to  Mftdison 
Univenitf.  Wisconsin.  Delivered  as  an  evening 
lecture  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
PoUtical  Science,  Jannary  15th.  1914. 


Story  which  was  told  me  by  a  Chicago 
friend.  It  is  probably  an  old  story, 
and  certainly  a  sample  of  many  others. 
A  citizen  of  Chicago  accumulated  great 
wealth  and  obtained  high  civic  posts. 
All  went  well  with  him.  He  was  not 
troubled  by  any  doubts  or  qualms, 
either  about  his  success  in  the  past 
or  about  his  prospects  in  the  future, 
whether  in  this  world  or  in  the  next. 
At  last  he  died.  When  he  reached  his 
destination  in  the  next  world,  hfi 
looked  about  him  with  a  discontented 
air,  and  said:  "Well,  I  guess  Heaven 
is  not  much  better  than  Chicago,  any 
way."  Then  a  voice  whispered  in  his 
ear,  "Hush!  Hush!  This  is  not 
Heaven." 

But  Chicago,  whatever  may  be  said 
against  it,  is  a  wonderful  city,  won- 
derful in  its  size,  in  its  interests,  iu 
the  uniform  energy,  but  great  variety 
of  its  population.  As  I  strolled  through 
its  streets  I  tried  to  make  out  any  dis- 
tinctive type  in  the  crowds  that  hur- 
ried along  them,  but  I  failed  to  do  so. 
They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  were  Jews,  Slavs,  and,  it  may 
be,  Parthians,  Medes,  and  Elamites, 
and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia.  But 
they  were  all  dressed  in  the  same  kind 
6t  ready-made  clothes,  and  therefore, 
externally,  were  all  very  much  alike. 
The  external  assimilation  is  easily  and 
rapidly  accomplished;  the  internal  as- 
similation takes  longer,  but  comes  in 
time,  usually  in  a  generation  or  so. 
Chicago  has  the  advantage  of  practi- 
cally infinite  space.  On  the  one  side 
there  is  Lake  Michigan.  I  was  there 
during  the  storm  of  last  November, 
when  the  great  lake  was  dashing  gi- 
gantic waves  against  the  embankments 
which  protect  the  city  from  its  en- 
croachments, and  hurling  huge  frag- 
ments of  them  into  the  parks  beyond. 
On  one  side  is  a  vast  expanse  of  water. 
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On  the  other  side  is  a  vast  expauue  of 
land  stretching  away  for  leagues  and 
leagues.  It  is  a  dead  flat,  so  dead  a 
flat  that  the  water  parting  which  sep- 
arates the  streams  flowing  south  into 
the  Mississippi  and  so  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  the  streams  flowing  north 
into  the  great  lakes  and  the  St  Law- 
rence is  an  almost  imaginary  line.  The 
earliest  white  pioneers  discovered  an'i 
utilized  this  strange  physical  feature 
when  they  paddled  and  portaged  from 
the  great  lakes  down  to  the  shores  of 
the  MississippL  Chicago  recently  uti- 
lized it  when,  mainly  for  sanitary  rea- 
sons, it  reversed  the  course  of  the  Chi- 
cago river.  The  Chicago  river  used  to 
flow  northwards  into  Lake  Michigan. 
It  now  flows  south  and  carries  the  Chi- 
cago drainage  into  the  Illinois  River 
and  so  towards  the  Mississippi  and 
New  Orleans. 

You  will  realize  that  the  land  scen- 
ery in  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago  is 
not  beautiful,  though  its  vast  expanse 
is  impressive.  But  when  you  pass 
northwards  into  Wisconsin  the  land 
changes  its  character.  It  begins  to 
roll,  and  then  you  come  to  a  region  of 
wooded  hills  and  lovely  lakes.  Nothing 
can  be  more  charming  than  the  situa- 
tion of  Madison,  the  capital  of  that 
State  and  the  seat  of  its  university.  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it  on  a 
sunshiny  November  day,  when  the  two 
lakes  between  which  it  lies  were  a  sap- 
phire blue.  Later  in  the  winter  they 
are  frozen  over,  and  if  you  start  in  a 
sledge  by  the  chute  on  the  university 
ground  which  skirts  one  of  them,  you 
may  skim  for  miles  over  the  surface 
of  the  lake.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
enjoyment  is  the  return  Journey,  which 
has  to  be  effected  without  the  prelim- 
inary propulsion  of  the  chute.  Th<> 
physical  atmosphere  of  Madison,  when 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it,  was 
most  exhilarating,  and  I  found  the  in- 
tellectual atmosphere  of  the  place  even 
more    stimulating.    Nothing   could    be 


more  stimulating  than  the  evening 
wliich  I  spent  as  the  guest  of  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise,  the  President  of  the 
University,  with  him  and  some  of  the 
members  of  his  staff,  including  such 
well-known  men  as  Professor  Ely  and 
Professor  Commons,  and  that  **live 
wire,"  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy.  It  is  the 
title  of  Dr.  McCarthy's  Uttle  book* 
that  I  have  taken  as  the  title  of  my 
discourse.  The  book  was  written  in 
great  haste — dashed  off  in  a  few  days 
— and  bears  signs  of  haste,  but  is  full 
of  life  and  go,  and  is  well  worth  read- 
ing. 

What,  then,  is  the  Wisconsin  idea  of 
which  Dr.  McCarthy  is  the  prophet? 
To  understand  and  appreciate  it,  one 
must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  struck  root  and  sprang  up. 

Three  things  may  be  noted  about  the 
State  of  Wisconsin: — 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  agricul- 
tural State,  a  farmers'  State.  It  used 
to  grow  wheat,  but  it  no  longer  does 
so.  It  now  grows  maize,  mainly  as 
food  for  cattle,  and  has  become  the 
second  dairy  farm  State  in  the 
Union. 

In  the  next  place,  the  population  of 
the  State  is  very  largely  German  in 
origin.  Dr.  McCarthy  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  "Wisconsin  is  fundamen- 
tally a  German  State."  Certainly  Mil- 
waukee, its  largest  city,  is  a  German 
city.  It  is  famous  throughout  the 
United  States  for  its  German  beer. 
"The  Germans,"  Dr.  McCarthy  goes  on 
to  say,  "were  the  first  settlers  to  ar- 
rive in  significant  numbers,  although 
they  were  followed  later  by  a  large  in- 
flux of  Norwegians."  Many  of  the 
first  German  immigrants  were  what  is 
called  "  *forty-eight  Germans,"  men  of 
the  Carl  Schurz  type,  who  came  over 
after  the  abortive  German  revolution 
of  1848.  They  "came  fresh  from  a 
struggle  for  liberty  in  the  old  country, 

»  "The  Wisconsin  Idea."  by  Chmrtes  MoOMttoy. 
With  an  introduction  by  'fiieodow  Rooa^ffiK. 
New  York:    The  Macmilliail  CompUXf,  1912. 
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and  brought  with  them  as  high  ideals 
as  any  people  who  ever  came  to  Amer- 
ica. Under  these  influences  the  Ger- 
mans in  Wisconsin  were  settled,  and 
an  orderly,  careful  government  was 
established.  A  New  England  stream, 
arriving  about  the  same  time,  brought 
with  it  high  educational  ideals,  which 
endowed  the  whole  North-west  with 
coU^^es  and  institutions  of  learning. 
It  was  under  these  auspices  that  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  was  founded, 
having  indelibly  impressed  upon  it  a 
certain  distinction  which  it  has  never 
ceased  to  have,  and  certain  ideals  of 
service  which  can  be  found  in  no 
other  universities  to-day,  except  per- 
haps in  Germany." 

These  facts  throw  light  on  the  char- 
acter of  this  State  and  of  its  Univers- 
ity. John  Bascom,  a  New  Englander, 
was  one  of  the  first  Presidents  of  the 
University.  But  Carl  Schurz  was  one 
of  its  first  Regents,  and  any  page  of 
the  directory  of  its  oflicers  and  stu- 
dents would  probably  show  a  predom- 
inance of  German  and  Scandinavian 
names.  Professor  Ely,  its  Professor  of^ 
Political  Economy,  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Carl  Knles  and  Wagner  in  Germany, 
and  there  absorbed  the  spirit  of  New 
Germany.  That  spirit  is  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  founders  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  not  afraid  of  government. 
It  does  not  regard  the  Government  as 
an  enemy,  whose  powers  are  to  be 
carefully  checked  and  circumscribed  by 
constitutional  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions. It  believes  that  the  Government 
has  important  duties  to  perform,  and 
should  have  extensive  powers  for  the 
performance  of  those  duties.  Nor  is 
it  afraid  of  experts.  It  ases  them 
freely  and  believes  in  their  utility. 
But  it  is  intensely  democratic.  It  be- 
lieves that  the  Government  should  be 
ccmtrolled  by  the  people,  and  should  be 
used  by  the  people,  not  only  for  the 
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defence  of  their  rights,  but  also  for 
the  supply  of  their  needs.  This  is  the 
meaning  that  it  attaches  to  Abraham 
Lincoln's  "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  peot>le." 

The  third  point  to  note  is  that  the 
Madison  University  is,  like  so  many 
of  the  Western  Universities,  a  State 
University,  endowed  and  supported — 
very  liberally  supi)orted — by  the 
State,  working  in  close  connection  and 
co-operation  with  the  executive  and 
legislative  authorities  of  the  State. 

These  are  the  main  facts  to  be  borne 
in  mind  when  reading  Dr.  McCarthy's 
exposition  of  the  Wisconsin  idea.  How 
far  it  is  an  accurate  exposition,  how 
far  it  is  colored  by  his  personal  views, 
I  am  not  competent  to  say.  But  at  all 
events  it  is  a  clear  and  attractive  ex- 
position. 

What,  then,  is  the  Wisconsin  idea 
as  interpreted  by  Dr.  McCarthy?  He 
warns  us  that  no  one  categorical  ex- 
planation of  it  can  be  given,  but  one 
gathers  from  what  he  says  in  his  open- 
ing chapter  that  the  direction  towards 
which  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  feel- 
ing its  way  with  more  or  less  stum- 
bling steps,  the  object  at  which,  in  his 
opinion,  the  State  ought  to  aim,  is  ''the 
development  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
individual  and  the  safeguarding  of  his 
opportunity,  the  Jealous  guarding  of 
the  governmental  machinery  from  the 
invasion  of  the  corrupting  force  and 
might  of  concentrated  wealth,  the 
shackling  of  monoi)o]y,  and  the  regu- 
lating of  contract  conditions  by  special 
administrative  agencies  of  the  people.*' 
Dr.  McCarthy  denies  that  these  prin- 
ciples and  tendencies  mean  socialism. 
He  calls  them  the  "new  individual- 
ism.'* Last  month  the  most  brilliant 
man  of  letters  in  France  expounded  to 
an  English  audience  his  conception  of 
the  Socialist  idea.  Names  do  not  mat- 
ter. What  we  are  all  endeavoring  to 
discover  and  to  aim  at  is  the  best 
mode  of  co-operation  between  the  indi- 
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vidual  and  the  State,  in  the  common 
interests  of  both. 

Dr.   McCarthy   illustrates   the   tend- 
ency  and   efforts    which   he   describes 
by  giving  a  sketch  of  recent  legisla- 
tion   in    Wisconsin,    and   begins    with 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  business  af- 
fected by  a  public  interest.    The  rail- 
road,  he   says,   was   the  first   of   the 
great   monopolies   to   need   regulation. 
The  settler  coming  into  a  new  country 
was  absolutely  dependent  upon  trans- 
portation   facilities;     it    was    natural 
that  he  should  treat  the  railroad  like 
a  spoiled  child,  and  it  was  likewise 
natural  that  the  railroad  should  take 
advantage  of  him.     The  farmer   was 
obliged  to  send  his  grain  to  market; 
the  railroad,  having  monopoly  of  car- 
riage   facilities,    demanded    its    price. 
The  farmer  said  he  could  not  pay  it 
and  have  any  profit.     He  applied  to 
the  law  courts  for  help,  but  got  small 
comfort  from  them,  or  from  the  com- 
mon law  doctrines  about    public  car- 
riers.   Then  came  the  "Granger  move- 
ment," and  then,  in  some  States,  came 
action  of  the  Legislature.    In  Wiscon- 
sin it  took  the  form   of  the  "Potter 
law"    for    the    control    of    railroads, 
which  was  enacted  in  the  early  'sev- 
enties, and  was  a  very  crude  attempt. 
This  law  has  been  followed  and  super- 
seded by  a  series  of  subsequent  Acts, 
under    which    a    permanent    Railway 
Commission   has  large  i)owers  of  de- 
termining whether  rates  are  "reason- 
able,"   and    fixing    them    accordingly. 
The    Commission     is     appointed,     not 
elected,   and   consists    of   a   board    of 
three,  with  practically  unlimited  power 
to  hire  experts.    Its  powers  have  been 
extended    to  the    supervision   of    the 
**public  utilities,"  as  they  are  called  in 
the  United  States,  such  as  heat,  light 
and  water  works,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phonic companies,  and  street  railways. 
One  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  Wisconsin  legislation  is  its  educa- 
tional legislation,  the  laws  of  the  State 


about  its  University  and  about  its 
schools.  On  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  University  I  may  quote  from  Pro- 
fessor Turner,  who  migrated  from  Wis- 
consin to  Harvard  University  in  Mas- 
sachusetts : — 

"Nothing,"  he  says,  "in  our  educa- 
tional history  is  more  striking  than  the 
steady  pressure  of  democracy  upon  its 
universities  to  adapt  them  to  the  re- 
quirements of  all  the  people.  From  the 
State  Universities  of  the  Middle  West, 
shaped  under  pioneer  ideals,  have  come 
the  fuller  recognition  of  scientific 
studies,  and  especially  those  of  applied 
science  devoted  to  the  conquest  of  na- 
ture; the  breaking  down  of  the  tradi- 
tional required  curriculum;  the  union 
of  vocational  and  college  work  in  the 
same  institution;  the  development  of 
agricultural  and  engineering  colleges 
and  business  courses;  the  training  of 
lawyers,  administrators,  public  men, 
and  Journalists — all  under  the  ideal  of 
service  to  democracy  rather  than  of  in- 
dividual advancement  alone.  Other 
universities  do  the  same  thing;  but 
the  head  springs  and  the  main  current 
of  this  great  stream  of  tendency  come 
■from  the  land  of  the  pioneers,  the 
democratic  States  of  the  Middle  West 
And  the  people  themselves,  through 
their  boards  of  trustees  and  the  legis- 
lature, are,  in  the  last  resort,  the  court 
of  appeal  as  to  the  directions  and  con- 
ditions of  growth  .  .  .  have  the 
fountain  of  inc<Hne  from  which  these 
universities  derive  their  existence. .  .  . 
"In  the  transitional  conditions  of 
American  democracy  .  .  .  the  mission 
of  the  University  is  most  important 
The  times  call  for  educated  leaders. 
General  experience  and  rule-of-thumb 
information  are  inadequate  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  a  democ- 
racy which  no  longer  holds  the  safety 
fund  of  an  unlimited  quantity  of  un- 
touched resources.  Scientific  farming 
must  increase  the  yield  of  the  soil,  sci- 
entific forestry  must  economize  the 
woodlands,  scientific  experiment  and 
construction  by  chemist,  physicist,  biol- 
ogist, and  engineer  must  be  applied  to 
all  of  nature's  forces  in  our  complex 
modem  society.    The  test  tube  and  the 
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microecope  are  needed  rather  than  axe 
or  rifle  in  this  new  ideal  of  conquest. 
The  very  discoveries  of  science  in  such 
fields  as  public  health  and  manufac- 
turing processes  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  depend  upon  the  expert,  and  if 
the  ranks  of  experts  are  to  be  recruited 
broadly  from  the  democratic  masses  as 
well  as  from  those  of  larger  means, 
the  State  Universities  must  furnish  at 
least  as  liberal  opportunities  for  re- 
search and  training  as  the  universities 
based  on  private  endowments  furnish. 
It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  it 
is  not  to  the  advantage  of  democracy 
to  give  over  the  training  of  the  expert 
exclusively  to  privately  endowed  in- 
stitutions." 

On  the  same  subject  I  should  have 
liked  to  quote  further  from  the  very 
interesting  report  presented  in  1911  to 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature  by  the  Com- 
mission upon  the  plans  for  the  exten- 
sion of  industrial  and  agricultural 
training,  but  I  must  content  myself 
with  referring  to  the  passages  quoted 
in  Dr.  McCarthy's  book. 

The  Wisconsin  University  is  the 
child  of  the  Wisconsin  State,  not  a 
spoilt  child,  but  a  well-endowed,  active, 
and  useful  child.  It  is  supported  by 
a  Government  appropriation,  repre- 
senting the  proceeds  of  three-eighths  of 
a  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  assessed  val- 
uation of  the  general  property  of  the 
State.  I  have  not  at  hand  figures 
showing  the  total  annual  amount  of 
this  appropriation,  but  its  amount  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the 
expenditure  on  one  department  alone — 
that  of  instruction  by  local  lectures, 
correspondence,  and  the  like — is 
£25,000  a  year.  The  University  claims, 
however,  that.  Judged  by  material  re- 
sults alone,  the  expenditure  is  remun- 
erative. The  Governor  of  the  State 
recently  hinted  to  the  President  of  the 
University  that  the  University  appro- 
priation was  very  large  and  might  give 
rise  to  grumbles  in  the  Legislature. 
The  President  offered  to  exchange  It 
for  one-tenth  of  the  net   increase  of 


the  State  revenues  attributable  to  Uni- 
versity work.  The  offer  was  not  ac- 
cepted. Much  of  the  prosperous  agri- 
cultural condition  of  the  State  is,  in 
fact,  directly  attributable  to  University 
work.  The  agricultural  school  of  the 
University  has  bred  pedigree  strains 
of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat,  which  are 
said  to  have  increased  the  value  of 
the  grain  crop  by  millions  of  dollars. 
It  has  produced  a  kind  of  com  which 
can  be  grown  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  and  grasses  and  legumes 
which  formerly  could  not  be  bred  in 
the  State,  and  has  engaged  in  various 
other  productive  agricultural  activities 
of  which  a  long  list  may  be  found  in 
Dr.  McCarthy's  book.  President  Van 
Hise  is,  I  believe,  himself  a  Wisconsin 
farmer's  son,  and  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  take  an  interest  in  agricultural 
questions  and  agricultural  improve- 
ments. But  he  does  not  wish  to  have 
the  work  of  the  University  Judged  by 
material  results  alone,  or  to  emphasize 
unduly  the  practical  side  of  University 
studies.  His  outlook  is  far  loftier  and 
wider.  He  recognizes  that  the  Uni- 
versity, as  a  creature  of  the  State 
and  a  partner  of  the  State,  should, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  her 
purpose,  scope,  and  functions,  endeavor 
to  meet  and  supply  the  proper  needs  of 
the  State.  But  she  must  have  liberty 
to  interpret  those  needs  herself,  and 
should  endeavor  to  interpret  them  in  a 
comprehensive  and  lofty  sense.  In  a 
remarkable  address  which  President 
Van  Hise  delivered  recently  to  some 
visitors  from  Philadelphia,  he  quoted 
and  adopted  Mr.  Bryce's  pregnant  re- 
mark that  "A  University  should  re- 
flect the  spirit  of  the  times  without 
yielding  to  it." 

I  have  referred  to  the  extension 
work  of  the  University.  In  the  slack 
season  of  the  year  the  lecture  rooms 
at  Madison  are  crowded  with  farmers* 
sons  and  farmers'  daughters,  sitting 
together,  for  the  Western  Universities 
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believe  in  co-education.  But  the  area 
of  the  State  is  large,  the  population  is 
scattered,  and  communication  is  not  al- 
ways easy.  It  is  not  every  student,  or 
possible  student,  that  can  come  up  to 
Madison.  So  the  University  has  to  go 
to  the  student  She  does  so  by  send- 
ing out  local  lecturers,  lending,  books, 
organizing  local  debates,  and  organiz- 
ing instruction  by  correspondence.  I 
have  been  supplied  with  a  big  sheaf  ot 
pamphlets,  forming  serials  of  the  Uni- 
versity bulletin,  and  supplying  full  and 
detailed  information  about  the  various 
kinds  of  instruction  thus  given.  The 
amount  spent  upon  it  is,  as  I  have 
said,  about  £25,000  a  year. 

Part  of  the  University  endowment 
has  materialized  in  the  form  of  build- 
ings and  land.  The  University  estates 
extend  for  some  miles  to  the  north  of 
Madison  city.  One  sunshiny  morning 
President  Van  Hise  drove  me  over 
them  himself  in  his  own  automobile.  It 
was  a  rather  old-fashioned  machine, 
but  very  effective,  and  bumped  its  way 
cheerfully,  with  surprising  speed  and 
safety,  through  the  University  park3 
and  woods  and  past  the  University  ex- 
perimental farms.  The  surface  of  Wis- 
consin roads  is  not  even.  Sometimes 
you  have  to  leave  the  road.  In  some 
places  there  is  no  road  to  leave.  Bat 
in  such  sunshine,  along  the  shores  of 
such  a  lake,  under  such  guidance,  the 
drive,  though  bumpy,  was  most  en- 
joyable. 

I  spent  some  time  in  the  Wisconsin 
legislative  reference  department,  which 
was  founded  by  and  works  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  McCarthy.  The 
State  and  the  University  work  5h> 
closely  together  that  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  should  be  treated  as  a  de- 
partment of  the  University  or  as  a 
department  of  the  State.  It  is  located 
in  the  new  Capitol,  close  to  where  the 
Legislature  holds  its  sittings.  When  I 
visited  it  and  had  its  working  de- 
scribed to  me,  I  was  reminded  of  a 


well-known  passage  in  Bentham'B 
works,  where  he  describes  the  object 
of  a  code.  The  object  of  a  code,  ac- 
cording to  Bentham,  is  that  everyone 
may  consult  the  law  of  which  he  stands 
in  need  in  the  least  possible  time. 
"Citizen,"  says  the  legislator,  ''what  is 
your  condition?  Are  you  a  father? 
Open  the  chapter  'Of  Fathers.'  Are 
you  an  agriculturist?  Consult  the 
chapter  *0f  Agriculture.'"  The  object 
of  Dr.  McCarthy's  legislative  reference 
department  is  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  amateur  legislator  in  the  least  pos- 
sible time.  A  farmer  legislator  finds 
his  way  from  the  adjoining  legislative 
chamber  into  the  rooms  of  the  depart- 
ment. He  explains  that  he  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  state  of  the  law  about, 
say,  the  adulteration  of  seeds,  and 
that  he  would  like  to  improve  it.  He 
says  that  he  has  consulted  his  attorney 
about  drafting  a  Bill,  but  doubts 
whether  he  can  get  much  help  from 
him.  Besides,  the  fee  charged  is  pro- 
hibitive. An  obliging  attendant  goes 
to  the  proper  set  of  pigeon  holes,  looks 
under  the  proper  head,  under  "A,"  for 
adulteration  or  agriculture,  or  under 
**S"  for  seeds,  and  produces  a  card 
giving  a  list  of  books  and  pamphlets 
on  the  subject.  She  goes  further,  for 
it  will  presumably  be  a  "she,"  and 
brings  a  book  in  which  are  neatly 
pasted  a  number  of  newspaper-cutting) 
bearing  on  the  same  subject,  and  pur- 
porting to  represent  technical  or  popu- 
lar opinion  about  it.  American  Uni- 
versities appear  to  make  much  use  of 
newspaper  clippings,  more,  perhaps, 
than  I  should  be  disposed  to  make  of 
them  myself.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney Webb  have  taught  us  that  news- 
paper clippings  may  be  of  much  value, 
not  only  to  the  politician  and  the  jour- 
nalist, but  to  the  student  Well,  the 
farmer  ruminates,  and,  either  then  or 
on  a  later  day,  makes  up  his  mind 
about  the  lines  on  which  he  would  like 
to  have  a  Rill  prepRre<l.    He  is  asked 
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to  give  his  instructions  in  writing  and 
to  sign  them.  He  does  so,  and,  in  due 
course,  and  on  payment  of  a  reasona- 
ble fee,  he  receives  a-  Bill  with  title, 
numbered  clauses,  and  the  usual  legis- 
lative appurtenances.  The  object  of 
requiring  written  and  signed  instruc- 
tions is  to  guard  against  complaint  of 
the  legislator's  bantling  having  been 
changed  at  nurse.  I  was  shown  some 
flies  containing  the  original  instruc- 
tions, the  intermediate  stages,  and  the 
ultimate  draft.  The  instructions  were 
usually  crude  and  general ;  but,  as  far 
as  I  could  Judge,  the  ultimate  draft 
fairly  represented  their  effect.  Cer- 
tainly, the  conversion  was  less  drastic 
than  that  of  a  Chicago  pig  into  Chi- 
cago sausages. 

Some  of  my  friends  in  the  Eastern 
States  hinted  to  me  that  these  facili- 
ties for  drafting  were  not  an  unmixed 
advantage,  as  they  might  make  legis- 
lation too  easy  and,  therefore,  too  pro- 
lific. There  may  be  some  foundation 
for  this  criticism.  According  to  Dr. 
McCarthy,  over  fifty  laws  relating  to 
the  betterment  of  the  Wisconsin 
schools  were  passed  in  the  Session  of 
1911.  Fifty  laws,  mark  you,  not  fifty 
Bills.  Educational  zeal  on  the  part 
of  legislators  is  doubtless  commenda- 
ble. But  fifty  Education  Acts  tn  a 
single  Session!  One  is  tempted  to 
echo  the  remark  of  the  precocious 
charity  boy  about  cleanline^  when, 
instead  of  having  his  hands  and  face 
washed,  he  was  plunged  into  a  bath. 
**I  caU  this,"  he  spluttered  out,  "I  caU 
this  carrying  a  hobby  to  an  excess." 
But,  assuming  the  utility  of  popular 
Legislatures  and  popular  legislation, 
an  assumption  which  some  cynics 
would  question,  is  it  not  desirable  that 
the  amateur  legislator  should  be  en- 
couraged to  seek  the  assistance  of  ex- 
perts and  should  be  supplied  with  fa- 
cilities for  obtaining  such  assistance? 
Wisconsin  has  added  to  its  legisla- 
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tive  machinery  a  permanent  statute  re- 
visor.  It  is  his  duty  at  the  close  of 
each  session — the  sessions  are  biennial, 
in  every  alternate  year — ^to  issue  a  vol- 
ume bringing  the  statutes  up  to  date, 
and  to  revise  them  systematically, 
chapter  by  chapter,  submitting  eadi 
chapter  as  revised  to  the  Legislature 
for  approval.  I  was  shown  the  single 
volume  which  contains  the  Wisconsin 
statutes  revised  up  to  date,  and  I 
thought,  with  a  sigh,  of  the  innumera- 
ble volumes  of  our  Statutes  at  LargA 
and  of  the  numerous  volumes  of  our 
Revised  Statutes.  But  I  consoled  my- 
self with  the  reflection  that  our  Par- 
liament has  been  steadily  grinding  out 
statutes  for  more  than  seven  hundred 
years,  whilst  the  Legislature  of  Wie- 
consin,  which  obtained  its  Constitution 
in  1848,  has  not  yet  attained  the  span 
of  years  attached  by  the  Psalmist  to 
man.  The  contents  of  the  volume  are 
not  arranged  chronologically,  as  in  oujc 
Revised  Statutes,  but  grouped  under 
appropriate  heads.  Time  did  not  per- 
mit me  to  examine  the  contents  criti- 
cally, or  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on 
their  form.  Doubtless  the  form  did 
not  come  up  to  the  legislative  standard 
at  Westminster,  which  itself  falls 
short  of  perfection.  Probably  it  Is 
rough,  like  the  Wisconsin  roads,  but 
probably  also  it  serves  its  purpose, 
like  those  roads.  Wisconsin  is  still  a 
pioneer  State,  alive  and  aglow  with  the 
spirit  and  enterprise  of  pioneers,  and 
its  works  must  be  Judged  by  a  corre- 
sponding standard.* 

These  are  hasty  notes,  suggested  by 
a  hastily  written  book.  They  may, 
however,  suffice  to  direct  attention  to 
a  work  which  should  be  read  critically, 
but  which  deserves  to  be  read  with 
care. 

(7.  P.  mert. 

«  The  WiBconslnleirlglatlon  of  1911  is  described 
In  Dr.  McCarthy's  book  (pp.  274-286).  It  is  vari- 
ous, extensive,  and  experimental.  The  Eugenic 
MarriawAct  has  recently  been  declared  to  be 
unconstitutional. 
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The  scene  in  which  he  plays  his  part 
is  often  a  key  to  the  discernment  of 
a  man's  character,  ad  the  inspection  of 
a  library  or  wardrobe  will  give  an  ink- 
ling of  the  habits  of  the  absent  ten- 
ant of  a  house.  To  read  Wordsworth 
is  to  think  of  those  hills  and  dales 
through  which  he  walked  and  derived 
such  pure  inspiration,  and  Samoa  will 
ever  call  up  the  charming  memory  of 
Tusitala. 

But  the  man  to  whom  these  pages 
are  devoted  was  no  writer;  he  was 
scarcely  a  speaker,  and  such  thoughts 
as  he  had  ran  in  a  small  compass.  He 
was  Just  a  plain  Highland  deer-stalk- 
ing keeper,  of  a  type  which  the  spread 
of  education,  facilities  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  alteration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  landowners,  will  soon  swe^p 
away.  The  poverty  of  Scottish  lairds, 
which  necessitates  the  letting  of  their 
forests  to  strangers  year  by  year, 
more  often  than  not  to  rich  parvenus, 
who  have  no  i)ersonal  interest  in  the 
country  beyond  that  of  mere  sport,  and 
who  are  in  most  cases  completely  out 
of  touch  with  the  inhabitants,  is  doing 
much  to  siK>il  the  character,  the  native 
simplicity,  of  the  Highlander.  He  U 
beginning  to  regard  his  employer  from 
the  same  point  of  view  as  the  inn- 
keeper does  the  tourist,  as  a  person 
from  whom  as  much  as  possible  is  to 
be  got  during  a  short  season;  and,  I 
regret  to  say,  the  daily  dole  of  whiskey, 
which  it  is  customary  to  mete  out  to 
the  ghillies,  is  not  calculated  to  tend 
towards  a  temperate  habit. 

The  clannish  feeling,  however,  still 
crops  up  in  curious  ways.  I  knew  a 
servant-girl,  who,  looking  for  a  com- 
partment, when  she  was  travelling 
home  for  the  holidays,  chose  one  where 
a  shawl  of  her  own  tartan  was  placed 
to  keep  a  seat.  The  owner  turned  out 
to  be  the  daughter  of  her  own  laird. 


who  was  also  going  home,  and  both 
were  greatly  pleased  at  the  opportunity 
of  travelling  together.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  that  this  feeling  should  die 
out. 

Rory's  name  was  Macdonald,  his  na- 
tive speech  was  the  Gaelic,  and  his 
English  limited,  but  mighty  expressive. 
His  cottage — or  "hoose"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it — lay  solitary,  miles  from 
anywhere,  in  a  deep  valley  surrounded 
by  the  massive  hills  of  Wester  Ross, 
mountains  whose  terraced  precipices 
of  hard  red  sandstone,  originally  laid 
down  in  an  age  previous  to  the  exist- 
ence of  life  on  this  earth,  have  been 
called  by  geologists  Torridonian;  cas- 
tellated crags  on  which  the  fury  of 
Atlantic  storms  makes  no  impression, 
save  the  rounding  of  an  edge  where 
some  ancient  split  has  occurred.  But 
in  grassy  places  the  wind  has  got  un- 
der the  carpet,  as  it  were,  and  stripped 
off  great  patches  of  turf  like  paper 
from  a  wall,  and  left  raw  scars- - 
grazes  on  the  terrestrial  skin  which 
never  heal  again. 

Glen  Torridon  is  one  of  the  deepest 
and  most  impressive  in  the  country; 
indeed  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that 
there  is  only  one  other  place  in  Scot- 
land— the  Pass  of  Glencoe — where  you 
may  see  what  is  practically  a  precipice 
of  rock  8,000  feet  high.  The  angle  of 
ascent — i.e.  the  proportion  of  the 
height  of  the  hill  to  the  width  of  it» 
base — is  as  near  to  that  of  the  Hima- 
layas as  that  of  any  mountain 
in  the  British  Isles,  and  its  photograph 
in  its  winter  garb  of  snow  has  been 
mistaken  for  a  Himalayan  range.  To 
the  eye  of  a  geologist,  I  suppose,  this 
imi)osing  mass  is  no  wonder;  but  to 
be  told  that  it  is  now  about  half  its 
former  height,  and  that  it  was  all  laid 
down  layer  by  layer  in  sand  by  th**^ 
ocean,    makes   one    pause   with   aston- 
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Iriiment,  and  it  is  only  when  a  casual 
split  in  the  rock  reveals  the  corru- 
gated ribs  of  sand  preserved  where  one 
layer  was  superimposed  by  another 
that  one  takes  it  for  granted.  Huxley 
put  it  well  when  he  said,  "Surely  the 
awestruck  voyager  may  be  excused  if, 
at  first,  he  refuses  to  believe  the  geolo- 
gist who  tells  him  that  these  glorious 
masses  are,  after  all,  the  hardened 
mud  of  primeval  seas,  or  the  cooled 
slag  of  subterranean  furnaces — ^but 
raised  by  inward  forces  to  that  place 
of  proud  and  inaccessible  glory!'' 

In  the  deep  shadow  of  late  evening 
and  full  night  at  the  base  of  these 
rocks  the  glen  is  a  fearsome  place,  and 
I  have  heard  strange  noises  come  from 
the  frowning  hills,  doubtless  caused 
by  natural  agents,  such  as  wind,  but 
sufficiently  arresting  to  cause  the  High- 
land coachman  constantly  to  urge  his 
horses  to  their  best  speed  homewards, 
"because  of  the  ghosts  in  the  glen." 
Such  a  narrow  pass  formed  a  natural 
funnel  in  windy  weather,  and  it  was 
the  practice  to  load  the  dog-cart  with 
heavy  stones  as  ballast  to  prevent  :i 
capsize.  It  had  its  moods,  that  glen, 
and  it  had  a  personality  which  cast 
a  spell  on  any  who  traversed  it 
alone.  Even  in  broad  daylight  it  had 
an  air  of  profound  melancholy  as  of 
something  very  aged,  not  "frosty  but 
kindly,"  but  of  something  primeval, 
dating  back  to  the  time  before  th5» 
birth  of  mercy.  The  sun  shone  on  It, 
but  as  on  a  dead  thing,  showing  forth 
its  clean  articulations  as  of  a  skeleton 
of  vast  antiquity,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
past  was  always  there.  I  have  seen 
the  white  mist,  smothering  the  flat 
tops  of  the  glacial  mounds,  fringing 
the  river  as  a  shroud  over  the  tombs 
of  kings,  full  of  regret  and  of  icy 
coldness;  but  it  is  the  mist  of  time 
which  covers  both  good  and  bad  deeds 
alike,  impassive  and  impartial. 

Though  I  do  not  believe  In  ghosts 
myself,  and  have  never  seen  one,  yet 


I  have  often  felt,  during  the  long 
tramp  down  the  lonely  pass  in  the  dim 
light,  as  if  I  might  meet  some  strange 
being  or  wraith  of  the  past  at  every 
comer;  and  It  was  only  when,  at  the 
entrance,  the  gray  sea  and  the  lights 
of  the  village  opened  to  the  view,  that 
I  touched  wholesome  life  again.  And 
Kory  was  cut  off  from  mankind  at 
the  head  of  this  truly  awful  valley! 

Neither  were  the  terrors  of  the  place 
always  supernatural.  On  one  occasion 
I  had  shot  a  stag  at  dusk  at  the  far 
end  of  the  ground,  and  this  Involved 
a  long  return  through  very  rough 
country  In  the  dark  to  Rory's  house, 
which  we  reached  at  about  nine 
o'clock.  Something  had  happened  to 
prevent  the  arrival  of  the  dog-cart,  so, 
after  taking  a  long  pull  at  the  milk- 
Jug  and  eating  some  biscuits,  I  re- 
solved to  walk  the  seven  miles  home 
down  the  glen.  Taking  my  rifle  and 
stick  I  started  on  the  long  tramp.  I 
had  already  been  twelve  hours  on  the 
march,  and  was  therefore  not  par- 
ticularly fresh;  the  sky  was  overcast, 
and  the  air  heavy  and  moist.  So  black 
was  the  darkness  that  the  road  was 
barely  visible,  and  several  times  I 
blundered  Into  the  heather  at  the  side. 
The  distance  seemed  endless,  and  the 
thoughts  of  a  weary  man  are  poor 
company.  At  one  place,  where  the 
road  goes  right  In  under  the  precipice, 
the  darkness  grew  thicker,  and  I  could 
almost  feel,  though  I  could  not  see,  the 
bulk  of  the  frowning  mass  above,  and 
I  only  knew  I  was  on  the  road  by  the 
sound  of  the  gravel  as  I  swung  on 
mechanically.  It  is  only  in  a  half- 
light  that  the  imagination  awakes  to 
the  supernatural,  for  then  natural  ob- 
jeets  take  on  the  weirdest  shapes  and 
fancy  clothes  them  with  legend  and 
story,  but  In  thick  darkness  the  fancy 
Is  stifled  for  the  lack  of  shapes  to 
work  upon. 

On  the  right  of  the  road  lay  a  smaM 
plantation   of   stunted   larches,   whose 
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boughs  grew  only  on  one  side  on  ac- 
count of  the  fierce  gales  which  raged 
up  the  glen,  and  out  of  this  plantation 
came  suddenly  the  hot  and  heavy 
smell  of  the  wild,  which  told  me  I  was 
close  to  stags  well  advanced  in  sea- 
son. I  had  never  smelt  it  in  darkness 
before,  and  under  these  conditions  the 
old  prehistoric  dread  of  the  wild  beast 
surged  up  unbidden  within  me,  and  I 
confess  to  abject  fright.  I  remembered 
the  tales  of  people  being  attacked  by 
stags  on  the  road,  and  the  thought  of 
my  recent  murder  of  one  of  their  kind 
gave  me  a  feeling  of  bloodguiltiness. 
Then  a  roar  came  out  of  the  thicket 
only  a  few  yards  off,  to  be  answered 
by  another  and  another  not  far  away, 
which  made  me  sweat  with  very  ter- 
ror, as  I  felt  for  the  turf  at  the  side 
of  the  road  on  which  I  stood,  and 
slipped  a  cartridge  silently  into  the 
rifle  and  undid  the  bolt.  I  could  hear 
the  stags  rustling  in  the  wood,  and  I 
knew  that  the  broken-down  fence  was 
no  protection  if  any  of  them  chose  to 
avenge  their  comrade.  Then  I  began 
the  most  silent  creep  I  ever  made, 
with  my  eyes  and  ears  straining  for  a 
footstep,  which  I  should  hear  on  the 
road  if  they  attacked  me;  and  then, 
after  I  had  slunk  away  some  two  hun- 
dred yards,  I  broke  into  a  run  and  fled 
as  though  ten  thousand  devils  were 
after  me,  and  did  not  slack  my  pace 
till  I  saw  the  village  lights  down  by 
the  sea. 

The  hills  in  the  district  stand  mostly 
in  ranges.  Leagach,  the  tallest  of 
them  all  by  head  and  shoulders,  and 
supported  by  his  tributaries  six  miles 
in  length,  with  his  gray  cone  form«»d 
of  quartzite  blocks  superimposed  by 
some  freak  of  Nature  upon  the  red 
bastions  of  his  outworks,  sits  as  presi- 
dent of  this  council  of  the  hills.  He  has 
no  handle  to  his  name  like  the  Speaker, 
being  too  large  and  august  to  carry  the 
prefix  "Ben."  The  origin  of  his  nam<> 
is  wrapped  in  mystery,  being  neither 


Scandinavian  nor  Gaelic,  and  dates 
back  perhaps  to  some  former  language, 
long  since  forgotten. 

It  is  only  in  the  sheltered  corries, 
which  look  as  if  they  had  been  dug 
out  from  the  hillside  by  some  gigantic 
cheeseknife,  that  grass  grows  to  any 
extent  affording  pasture  to  the  deer. 
The  crests  of  the  mountains,  which 
must  have  been  above  the  ice  in  the 
glacial  period,  are  bare  and  storm- 
smitten,  and  frown  upon  the  valleys 
like  the  battlements  of  an  impregnable 
fortress.  Small  wonder  that  Dr.  John- 
son in  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides  found 
the  scenery  inhuman  and  forbidding: 
the  taste  for  wildness  and  savagery 
had  not  then  been  acquired,  and  litera- 
ture had  dealt  mainly  with  pastoral 
beauty. 

In  such  a  country  man  is  a  thing 
of  nought:  Nature  is  all  in  all;  and 
if  we  search  man's  history  back  to  the 
prehistoric,  we  find  nothing,  save  a 
few  buried  wattled  huts,  no  monu- 
ments, no  sculptured  crosses  to  tell  us 
of  St.  Columba,  nothing  to  indicate 
that  any  but  savages  inhabited  such  an 
elemental  country.  Not  even  a  stone 
circle ! 

"The  Celtic  races,"  says  Matthew 
Arnold,  "have  shown  a  singular  inapti- 
tude for  the  plastic  arts;  the  abstract 
severe  character  of  the  Druidical  re- 
ligion, its  dealing  with  the  eye  of  the 
mind  rather  than  the  eye  of  the  body, 
its  having  no  elaborate  temples  and 
beautiful  idols,  all  point  this  way  from 
the  first:  its  sentiment  cannot  satisfy 
itself,  cannot  find  a  resting  place  for 
itself  in  color  and  form ;  it  presses  on 
to  the  impalpable,  the  ideal.  The  for- 
est of  trees,  and  the  forest  of  rocks, 
not  hewn  timber  and  carved  stones, 
suit  its  aspiration  for  something  not 
to  be  bounded  or  expressed." 

In  such  a  place  you  must  trace  the 
history  of  the  race  in  the  man  him- 
self. You  must  dig  into  that  shy 
reticence  behind  which  the  speaker  of 
a  strange  language  ever  hides  himself, 
piece  together  the  little  stray  allusions 
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which  fall  from  him  rmconscioosly,  in- 
terest him  in  some  parallel  bit  of  in- 
formation which  you  happen  to  know, 
for  he  is  full  of  intelligence.  Above  all 
become  his  friend.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  the  constant  companionship 
which  the  pursuit  of  deer  affords,  the 
sharing  of  toilsome  ascents  and  long 
marches,  and  during  the  restful  wait^ 
on  the  soft  heather  for  something  to 
turn  up  after  the  whole  country  has 
been  diligently  searched  with  the  glass. 
Then  sometimes  the  tongue  is  loosened 
on  other  subjects  than  the  all-engross- 
ing one  of  sport,  and  matters  senten- 
tious, original,  and  interesting  are 
dropped  by  the  way.  Sometime^ 
strange  facts  are  revealed  worthy  of 
investigation,  such  as  the  following. 

The  proprietor  was  out  with  his 
head  keeper  one  day,  and,  on  hearing 
a  stag  roar,  remarked  that  it  was  early 
in  the  season  for  the  stags  to  begin 
roaring.  "They  generally  roar  about 
Feroich,"  was  the  answer.  "What  is 
that?"  he  queried.  "It's  just  the  time 
when  the  stags  begin  to  roar."  "Why 
is  it  called  Feroich?"  "Deed  I  don't 
know ;  they  always  call  it  that."  "But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word?"  "I 
don't  Imow;  it's  the  name  they  give 
it."  The  proprietor  was  of  an  inquir- 
ing turn  of  mind,  so  he  looked  in  the 
Gaelic  Dictionary,  and  found  that  the 
first  part  of  the  word  meant  a  "festi- 
val." The  second  part  was  a  puzzle, 
but  after  more  research  it  was  foun'l 
to  l>e  the  genitive  of  a  word  meaning 
"rood"  or  "cross."  But  the  Festival 
of  the  Cross  was  surely  in  the  spring, 
at  Easter?  At  last,  after  much  hunt- 
ing up  of  authorities,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  was  an  autumn  Festival  of 
the  Cross  in  the  early  Christian 
Church,  to  commemorate  the  vision  of 
the  Cross  by  the  Emperor  Constantine. 
Here  was  a  Free  Kirk  man,  in  a  dis- 
trict in  which  there  is  no  trace  of 
Catholicism  ever  having  existed,  fixing 
the  date  of  the  rutting  season  by  an 


old  Roman  Catholic  feast  day  without 
knowing  it! 

But  to  return  to  Rory.  He  was  a 
man  you  could  not  date,  for  he  seemed 
to  have  been  born  on  a  rock  in  a  stone 
age.  He  was  like  a  gnome  of  the  hills, 
hoary,  and  yet  young.  He  never  knew 
how  old  he  was.  He  came  into  the 
world  before  dates  had  intruded  into 
these  wilds,  and  before  a  dull  registrar 
was  set  to  chronicle  the  event  of  a  new 
man.  His  home,  when  a  child,  was  a 
crofter's  cottage,  innocent  of  gla&s, 
with  a  few  small  holes,  the  chief  venti- 
lation being  afforded  by  the  low  door 
and  an  aperture  in  the  roof  for  the 
exit  of  smoke.  By  the  dim  light  of  the 
peat  fire  during  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, when  the  sun  set  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  many  tales  were  probably 
recounted,  the  like  of  which  have  been 
traced  by  Campbell  in  his  "Tales  from 
the  Highlands"  to  classical  and  legend- 
ary sources.  This  was  Rory's  only 
mental  recreation,  for  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

No  one  knows  how  these  tales  have 
penetrated  into  these  remote  regions, 
whether  by  castaway  mariners,  or 
through  contact  with  Norsemen  or 
other  conquerors,  but  there  they  exist, 
handed  down  by  memory  in  the  Gaelic 
from  father  to  son.  Neither  can  they 
give  a  reason  why,  when  a  person  is 
ill,  a  cock  is  slain  and  the  blood 
sprinkled  about  the  door,  for  they  have 
never  heard  of  .^^sculapius.  Nor  do 
they  know  why  it  is  good  in  certain 
circumstances  to  drink,  by  the  moon- 
light, from  a  spring,  out  of  a  human 
skull  which  is  hidden  in  the  hill,  and 
its  place  only  known  to  a  few.  They 
have  no  idea  whose  skull  it  is,  or  why 
they  do  it,  but  they  do  it  because  their 
fathers  did  it,  and  believe  in  its  effi- 
cacy. 

In  the  days  of  Rory's  youth  posts 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  a  rough 
horse-track  the  only  communication 
with  the  outer  world;   but  he  lived  to 
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see  a  road  built,  and  to  witness  a  daily 
post,  the  erection  of  telegraph-i)oles, 
and  a  motor-car  in  the  glen — "lepping 
up  the  rod  lik  a  great  froag"  (pro- 
nounced like  toad),  as  one  of  the  na- 
tives described  it  In  consequence  of 
the  civilizing  influence  of  a  beneficent 
laird,  substantial  houses  have  sprung 
up  with  not  only  glazed  windows,  but 
wooden  floors,  stone  chimneys,  and 
other  luxuries. 

Originally  Rory  was  a  shepherd,  in 
the  time  when  the  ground  was  prin- 
cipally kept  under  sheep,  and,  being 
very  wise  in  the  rearing  of  animals, 
he  never  used  a  knife  for  such  simple 
surgery  as  the  occasion  demanded,  his 
teeth  being  the  natural  substitute,  so 
primitive  were  his  ways.  Never  hav- 
ing strained  his  eyes  by  the  use  of 
books,  he  was  able  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects at  an  immense  distance  almost 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  "I  make  it 
eye  out,"  he  would  say.  But  when  the 
hills  were  turned  into  a  deer  forest, 
he  naturally  became  a  stalker.  In  ap- 
pearance he  was  a  cross  between 
Socrates  and  the  usual  pictures  of  the 
prophet  Elisha.  His  crown  was  bald, 
and  fringed  with  white  curly  hair 
which  had  once  been  the  lightest  yel- 
low. The  golden  tint  remained  in 
streaks  in  his  white  beard,  and  his 
fresh  pink  complexion  spoke  strongly 
of  pure  Scandinavian  blood,  while  the 
iris  of  his  eye  was  as  blue  as  a  forget- 
me-not.  He  was  a  hill-man  in  every 
line  of  his  figure,  short,  sturdy,  and 
spare,  and  the  delicate  moulding  and 
beauty  of  his  legs  and  ankles  would 
have  suited  a  Greek  athlete,  and  were 
worthy  of  a  sculptor's  admiration. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  win- 
ners of  prizes  and  great  athletes  do  not 
as  a  rule  possess  strikingly  ideal  fig- 
ures, but  rather  the  reverse,  and  that 
symmetrical  men,  artists'  models  for 
instance,  are  no  good  when  it  comes  to 
action.  If  this  is  so,  Rory  was  an  "ex- 
ception which  proves  the  rule,"  for  his 


activity  was  prodigious.  In  his  youth 
he  was  said  to  have  been  able  to  run 
down  the  goats  on  the  hills,  though  not 
without  an  extra  call  on  his  powers. 
"Where  sheeps  can  go,  I  can  go,  but 
the  goats  is  aaful,"  was  the  way  that 
he  put  it.  At  any  rate,  the  following 
incident  shows  the  wonderful  i)ower 
of  a  man  who  must  have  been  well 
past  sixty. 

He  was  out  stalking  with  a  young 
man,  then  about  twenty-six,  who  had 
done  a  good  deal  of  mountaineering, 
and  fancied  himself  not  a  little  on  his 
agility.  He  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
wound  a  stag,  which  galloped  off  down 
hill  at  a  great  speed.  It  looked  as 
if  the  beast  would  go  a  long  way,  and 
perhaps  out  of  the  ground  into  an- 
other forest  "Can't  we  run  along  the 
side  of  Ben  Eadh  and  cut  him  off?" 
cried  the  sportsman.  "Can  ye  rin?" 
says  Rory.  "Run?"  was  the  indignant 
answer,  "why  I  can  run  as  fast  as 
you."  Our  Nimrod  had  made  two  mis- 
takes that  day — ^he  had  wounded  a 
stag  and  insulted  the  keeper.  Rory's 
answer  was  characteristic,  for  he  just 
gave  a  snort  gathered  up  stick  and 
rlfie,  and  the  next  moment  his  white 
hairs  and  well-turned  ankles  were  dis- 
appearing round  the  next  comer.  The 
young  man  did  his  best  but  for  the 
space  of  over  two  miles  he  could  only 
just  manage  to  keep  the  old  man  in 
sight,  as  the  latter  stopped  at  each 
ridge  and  beckoned  to  him  to  follow. 
This  he  did  through  shifting  screes, 
jumping  from  rock  to  rock  regardless 
of  the  chance  of  a  twisted  ankle  or 
broken  leg,  along  precipitous  ledges 
which  would  have  given  him  pause  in 
cold  blood,  leaping  with  difficulty  over 
chasms  which  Rory  had  simply  taken 
In  his  stride;  then  a  climb  to  the  top 
of  a  peak,  called  Sal  Mhor,  at  the  end 
of  the  range;  a  race  down  a  bum 
amid  a  clatter  of  dislodged  stones, 
and  he  arrived  at  the  bottom,  dead 
beat,    at   a    little   rock   behind    which 
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Rory  was  crouching.  The  rifle  was 
put  into  his  hands,  and,  as  the  stag 
ran  past,  holding  his  breath  for  a 
second,  while  his  heart  thumped 
against  his  ribs,  he  fired  a  lucky  shot 
which  killed  the  stag  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  inside  the  march. 

Then  he  sat  down  to  recover,  and 
muse  upon  the  wonders  a  fellow  will 
accomplish  when  really  put  to  it,  while 
the  old  man  went  off  to  perform  the 
necessary  operation  of  gralloching  or 
disembowelling  the  dead  <iuarry. 
While  the  youth  sat  limp,  still  pant- 
ing, and  watching  the  ground  oscil- 
lating in  his  disturbed  vision,  he  was 
aroused  by  a  tremendous  thump  on  the 
back.  "Ye  can  rin,"  says  Roty.  He 
still  continues  to  think  this  was  the 
greatest  compliment  ever  paid  to  him 
in  his  life. 

On  another  occasion  a  gentleman 
named  Kaye,  deceived  by  his  venera- 
ble appearance,  tried  to  race  him  up- 
hill. Rory's  account  of  it  was  as  fol^ 
lows.  "Mr.  Kaye,  he  ferry  good 
waaker.  He  waaked  wi'  me  one  day 
up  Foran  Mhor.  I  smok  my  pipe.  He 
waak  here,  I  waak  here  (indicating 
with  his  stick  his  own  lead).  We 
waak  lik  that  till  we  come  to  the  top. 
Mr.  Kaye,  he  lie  doon  on  his  back,  he 
not  speak  mech.    I  smok  my  pipe.** 

Though  brought  up  in  a  rough  school 
of  manners,  he  always  showed  practi- 
cal politeness  and  consideration  for  his 
man.  When  a  storm  came  on,  no  one 
knew  better  than  he  where  an  "hotel," 
or  sheltered  comer  among  the  rocks, 
could  be  found,  and  then  he  would  gen- 
erally seek  out  a  flat  stone,  and  place 
it  in  the  dry  for  his  companion  to  sit 
upon.  His  was  true  courtesy,  the  in- 
tuitive kindness  of  one  man  to  an- 
other, which  led  him  sometimes  to  sit 
in  exposed  places,  or  to  choose  the 
windy  side,  so  as  to  protect  his  com- 
panion with  his  own  body. 

But  though  kind  in  practical  mat- 
ters, he  was  no  courtier.    A  man  was 


a  man  to  him  it  mattered  not  how  an- 
cient his  lineage,  how  long  his  title,  or 
how  big  his  worldly  position.  When 
that  bright  blue  eye  sized  up  his  char- 
acter the  man  was  no  mystery  to  Rory. 
If  he  disliked  him,  nothing  would  in- 
duce Rory  to  show  It  by  any  word  of 
his,  and  the  absence  of  commendation 
was  the  only  indication  by  which  it 
could  be  inferred.  If  he  liked  him,  a 
short  sharp  tribute  came  out  spontane- 
ously, direct  as  the  challenge  of  his 
eye.  He  did  not  possess  that  common 
characteristic  of  the  Gelt  of  desiring 
to  say  what  you  would  wish  to  hear: 
indeed,  his  opinions  were  sometimes 
what  you  least  expected.  He  was  told 
one  day  to  look  down  through  his  tele- 
scope, from  one  of  the  pinnacles  of 
Leagach,  at  a  carriage  which  was 
coming  up  the  glen.  It  contained  a 
Royal  Princess  and  her  suite,  who 
were  going  to  luncheon  at  the  big 
house.  After  a  long  look  in  silence, 
he  shut  up  his  glass  with  a  snap. 
**They*re  aal  weemen,"  was  all  he  said. 
We  never  quite  knew  whether  an 
equerry  or  so  would  have  made  any 
difference  in  his  estimate  of  the  party. 

The  only  terms  upon  which  his  con- 
fldence  and  friendship  were  to  be  ob- 
tained were  those  of  perfect  equality, 
for  he  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of 
good-fellowship,  and  he  who  came  the 
superior  over  him  got  precious  little 
entertainment  for  his  company:  he 
would  get  civility,  and  nothing  more. 

He  was  no  believer  in  men  who  al- 
allowed  other  enjoyments  of  life  to  in- 
terfere with  the  business  of  sport. 
When  festivities,  in  the  shape  of  a  ball 
overnight,  caused  a  man  to  take  the 
hill  in  the  morning  tired  and  sleepy, 
and  when  an  introduction  to  a  stag 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  sharp 
attack  of  nerves,  resulting  very  often 
in  a  clean  miss  and  the  flight  of  the 
quarry,  he  would  gather  up  rifle  and 
stick  with  just  a  faint  suspicion  of  a 
sigh,  and  remark:   "Too  mech  dencing 
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to  shoot,"  and  march  off  homewards  in 
philosophical  silence.  But  he  was  more 
consolatory  to  the  penitent,  or  to  those 
who  considered  his  feelings.  On  one 
occasion,  a  distinguished  actor  went 
out  with  him,  and  was  unlucky  enough 
to  miss.  It  had  been  a  long  and  la- 
borious stalk,  so  the  actor  said  sym- 
pathetically, "It  must  be  very  annoy- 
ing to  you  when  you  have  had  all  the 
trouble  of  a  difficult  stalk  and  given  a 
man  a  good  chance  like  this.*'  *'Eh! 
it  does  na  matter,"  was  the  reply,  ''so 
many  shentlemen  misses  the  shtack 
that  it  is  not  funny  any  more."  He 
was  using  the  word  "funny"  as  "re- 
markable." 

Rory  had  none  of  the  doumess  in 
his  composition  which  is  said  to  be  a 
mark  of  the  Scotsman,  for  he  looked 
on  life  with  a  merry  eye,  and  was 
fond  of  a  sly  Joke  with  his  companion. 
He  was  once  returning  with  our  young 
friend  after  a  blank  day,  and  their 
path  led  through  a  wild  glen,  the  floor 
of  which  was  strewn  with  innumerable 
boulders,  worn  by  ice  and  weathered 
by  rain.  All  of  a  sudden  Rory  turned 
in  his  tracks  and  stuck  his  stick  into 
the  ground,  a  characteristic  action  of 
his  when  he  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing important  "D'ye  mind  that 
rock?"  he  queried.  As  there  were 
thousands  of  rocks  in  the  place,  more 
or  less  alike,  his  companion  confessed 
that  he  did  not  recollect  that  particu- 
lar one.  "Shentleman  stand  here,"  said 
Rory,  patting  it  with  his  hand,  "shtack 
shtand  there,"  pointing  to  another  rock 
a  little  distance  off.  "How  far  you 
say?"  "About  forty  yards,  I  should 
Judge."  "Shtanding  broadside,"  he 
added  with  emphasis.  "A  nice  easy 
shot;  well,  what  happened,  Rory?" 
"Missed  him  clean."  •*That  was  a  very 
bad  shot"  "Ferry  bad  shot,  ferry  bad 
shot,"  he  repeated,  shaking  his  head, 
and  he  drew  his  stick  from  the  ground 
and  strode  on.  His  companion  fol- 
lowed,   wondering   why   the   old   man 


treated  him  to  all  this  talk  about  an 
ordinary  miss,  which  was  not  an  un- 
common occurrence,  so  he  asked  him 
who  the  man  was.  Rory  slewed  round 
on    his    tracks,    and,    with    a    bright 

twinkle  in  his  eye,  said,  "Bir. he 

shot  that  shot,"  pointing  at  him,  and 
resumed  his  walk  in  silence.  The 
sportsman  shook  with  merriment  as 
he  almost  seemed  to  see  the  wrinkles 
in  the  back  of  the  old  man's  neck 
laughing  at  him.  Then,  after  a  pause, 
Rory  threw  back  over  hla  shoulder  a 
balm  for  the  wounded:    "That  was  a 

long  time  ago.    Mr. ^he  shoot  better 

than  that  noo." 

There  was  great  competition 
among  the  forests  as  to  the  number 
killed,  and  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  a 
rival's  discomfiture.  A  keeper  in  a 
neighboring  ground  was  sometimes  sent 
out  to  shoot  for  the  larder,  and  <me 
day  Rory  happened  to  spot  him 
through  his  glass  from  the  top  of  the 
opposite  hill.  His  rival  was  stalking 
a  stag  which  was  lying  down  in  such 
an  open  place  that  to  get  a  shot  was 
impossible,  so  he  took  up  his  position 
behind  a  bank,  unconscious  that  there 
was  a  witness  of  his.  stalk  some  miles 
off.  Tired  of  continually  raising  his 
head  to  watch,  he  dropped  off  to  sleep 
on  the  soft  heather,  and  slumbered  a 
long  time.  Meanwhile  the  stag  got  up 
and  wandered  away  out  of  sight.  Then 
Rory,  relating  it,  would  go  throu^  an 
irresistible  pantomime,  imitating  the 
keeper  waking  up  and  looking  for  the 
stag,  and  rubbing  his  eyes.  "No  shtack 
there ;  ferry  likeyly  he  gone  away ;  he 
ferry  mech  surprised  that  time." 

One  story,  however,  he  used  to  tell, 
the  humor  of  which  he  never  could  ap- 
preciate, for  it  was  more  a  subject  for 
anger  than  for  laughter.  The  hero  of 
it  was  a  gallant  captain  in  a  Highland 
Regiment,  whom  we  will  name  Mc- 
Sleat,  and  who  was  ordinarily  a  very 
fair  sportsman.  "I  was  oot  wi'  Gap- 
tain  McSleat  one  day,  and  we  found  a 
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shtack  on  that  pass  np  there.  Ferry 
had  place  for  the  shtack,  he  couldn't 
get  oot  o'  that:  no  way  up  nae  doon; 
rocks  too  shteep  for  that.  No  use 
shtalking  that  time,  and  we  waak 
up  the  beast.  The  captain,  he 
began  firing  aboot  a  hoondred  yards, 
and  kept  waaking  closer  while 
the  bullocks  were  strikking  the  rocks, 
and  he  fired  twelve  bullocks,  and  never 
hit  a  hair  of  the  beast."  Then  he 
would  raise  his  voice  in  shrill  indigna- 
tion. "And  then  he  told  me  to  go  back 
to  my  hoose,  and  fetch  more  car- 
tradges.  I  tell  him  he  go  fetch  them 
himself." 

It  was,  perhaps,  from  some  hardy 
Norwegian  ancestor  that  he  inherited 
an  extraordinary  callousness  to  cold, 
for  he  never  wore  gloves  on  the  cold- 
est day,  nor  would  he  wear  anything 
imder  his  shirt  or  knickerbockers.  He 
would  sit  for  hours  perched  on  a  rock, 
exposed  to  the  bitterest  wind  charged 
with  those  small  round  pellets  of  snow 
which  sting  the  face;  and  sometimes 
one  would  see  the  white  skin  of  his  legs 
peeping  out  through  some  casual  rent 
in  his  garment,  yet  apparently  he  paid 
little  heed.  Now  and  then  he  would 
blow  on  his  fingers,  and  give  himself 
one  or  two  thumps  on  the  chest,  and 
then  continue  spying.  Moreover,  he 
had  great  courage.  Tradition  had  It 
that  in  his  youth,  if  a  man  fell  out 
with  Rory,  it  was  bad  for  that  man, 
for  his  swiftness  and  agility  were 
more  than  a  match  for  mere  brute 
strength. 

One  day  he  was  lying  resting  on  his 
bed,  which  lay  in  a  comer  of  the 
kitchen,  concealed  by  a  curtain,  when 
a  big  tramp  came  to  the  door  and 
begged  from  his  wife.  Mrs.  Rory  gave 
the  tramp  some  food  and  tried  to  send 
him  about  his  business,  but  he  forced 
his  way  in,  took  off  his  boots,  and  sat 
down  and  made  himself  at  home, 
ordering  her  about  as  if  he  were  mas- 
ter of  the  place,  thinking  she  was  a 


widow  woman.  Rory  watched  him 
from  his  comer,  and  when  a  favorable 
opportunity  occurred,  made  one  spring 
on  to  the  tramp's  back.  A  half-naked 
man,  with  fingers  like  a  vice  throttling 
him  from  behind,  was  too  much  for  the 
marauder ;  he  fied  out  and  up  the  glen 
without  a  word,  leaving  his  boots  and 
a  broken  pipe  behind  him.  According 
to  Rory,  "he  rin  ferry  fast  that  time," 
and  ever  after  the  tramp  and 
gipsy  tribe  treated  Mrs.  Rory  with 
respect 

On  another  occasion  he  was  coming 
down  from  the  hill  with  a  party  after 
a  successful  stalk,  when  they  almost 
stepped  on  a  large  wild  cat,  which 
bolted  into  a  cairn.  Rory's  hand, 
quick  as  a  fiash,  snatched  at  the  van- 
ishing tail.  The  wild  cat's  power  of 
rapid  lissom  twist  and  savage  bite  is 
double  that  of  the  domestic  puss,  but 
Rory  was  quicker  still.  The  snatch 
was  part  of  one  movement  which 
whirled  the  fierce  brute  round  the 
man's  head,  and  ended  in  the  smash 
of  its  skull  upon  the  rock.  To  face  an 
angry  wild  cat  with  no  weapon  but  a 
human  hand  requires  no  ordinary 
courage,  and  only  a  wild  man  with 
primitive  instincts  could  have  done  it. 
These  instincts,  moreover,  cropped  up 
in  other  directions.  His  son,  when  a 
boy,  having  an  hereditary  taste  for 
sport,  used  to  follow  his  father  afar 
off  to  see  the  fun — in  short,  to  stalk 
the  stalkers;  and  if  Rory — as  was 
usually  the  case — found  him  out,  he 
would  chase  him  back,  hurling  rocks  at 
his  son  with  no  more  compunction 
than  if  he  were  a  recalcitrant  bullock. 
A  Highlander  always  drives  his  cattle 
with  stones.  Perhaps  the  son's  taste 
for  sport  was  quickened  by  a  spirit  of 
revenge,  because  a  stag  once  attacked 
him  in  the  glen  on  his  five-mile  walk 
from  school.  He  crept  for  refuge  into 
a  small  culvert,  which  conducted  a 
stream  beneath  the  road,  and  there  he 
remained,  crouching  in  this  wet  hiding- 
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place,  the  whole  night  long.  The  stag 
kept  watch,  and  ran  at  him  whenever 
he  showed  his  face,  and  it  was  only  on 
the  approach  of  some  men  along  the 
road  in  the  morning  that  the  stag  took 
his  departure. 

In  time,  however,  the  insistence  of 
the  son  was  rewarded,  and  he  was  al- 
lowed to  Join  the  sportsmen  and  carry 
the  rifle  for  his  father,  and  eventually 
succeeded  to  his  post. 

As  the  years  went  on,  although  no 
one  could  perceive  that  the  eye  of  the 
old  man  was  dim  or  his  natural  force 
abated,  yet  he  began  to  declare,  with- 
out a  tinge  of  regret  or  complaint,  that 
he  was  not  the  man  he  had  been.  The 
warning  of  approaching  failure  of 
strength  sometimes  comes  to  a  man 
like  an  instinct,  and  friends  cry  shame 
on  him  for  owning  to  decay,  if  they  do 
not  perceive  what  he  feels.  He  wishes 
to  creep  away  quietly  from  his  old 
haunts  without  any  fuss,  like  a  wild 
animal ;  and  it  was  so  with  Rory.  The 
marriage  of  his  son  was  an  excuse  for 
him  to  retire,  and  remove,  with  his  old 
wife  and  belongings,  down  the  glen  to 
a  house  built  on  the  sea-shore,  where 
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the  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  reflected 
by  the  ocean,  cast  dancing  lights  about 
his  doorway.  There  he  would  sit  of  an 
afternoon,  musing  in  spirit  on  past 
stalks  and  on  many  a  wild  day  spent 
among  the  crags  which  overhung  his 
dwelling,  sometimes  threateningly  and 
sometimes  protectingly,  according  to 
the  mood  of  the  sky;  and  when  the 
crack  of  a  rifle  resounded  among  them, 
he  would  hasten  out  into  the  road  with 
his  glass,  and  make  out  the  sport  from 
afar.  Like  many  gifted  with  great 
personal  strength,  he  lingered  no  space 
of  time,  but  died  in  peace. 

He  now  lies  in  one  of  those  neglected 
acres,  characteristic  of  the  North, 
which  grow  more  nettles  than  head- 
stones, with  no  kirk's  shadow  to  sanc- 
tify the.  spot :  a  mere  piece  of  ground, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  massive  enough 
to  keep  out  the  deer,  and  the  wolves  of 
a  former  age.  The  great  impassive 
hills  stand  round  about  as  a  fitting 
background  for  the  last  resting-place 
of  a  king  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
most  appropriate  monument  to  his 
fame  is  the  sweet  memory  left  behind 
by  this  wild  and  kindly  son  of  Nature. 
(Hlbert  Coleridge. 


MISS  AMEMA. 


III. 
Nearly  a  week  had  passed  before  I 
was  able  to  pay  another  visit  to  Miss 
Amelia.  I  found  her  very  feeble  and 
somewhat  annoyed  because  her  eyes 
had  failed,  and  she  could  not  read,  or 
even  play  Patience.  "Jane  reads  to 
me,"  she  explained,  "but  she  never  will 
learn  the  difference  between  a  conunu 
and  a  semi-colon,  and  always  says 
*hem!'  every  other  minute."  She  was 
in  good  spirits,  however,  and  gave  me 
a  warm  welcome.  "I've  a  nice  surprise 
for  you  to-day,"  she  said,  after  she  had 
answered  or  parried  my  questions 
about  her  health.     "The  doctor  came 


this  morning — ^Jane  quite  absurdly  in- 
sisted on  sending  for  him — and  I  told 
him  all  about  you  and  Dick's  stupid 
shyness.  He's  a  vulgar  little  man,  but 
he  has  a  great  liking  for  Dick,  and  he 
promised  to  talk  to  him  seriously  about 
you.  I  don't  know  how  he  managed  it 
— but  Dick  told  me  this  afternoon  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"Good!"  I  cried.  "If  he  had  avoided 
me  much  longer  I  should  have  begun 
to  think  that  he  was  a  myth." 

Miss  Amelia  laughed.  "Oh!  Dick  is 
substantial  enough,"  she  said;  "thoufi^ 
I  wish  he  would  eat  more.  It's  my  be- 
lief that  he  smokes  far  too  much;  I 
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exiiect  that  when  you  go  into  his  room 
you'll  find  a  dense  blue  fog.  But  it's 
his  only  luxury,  so  I  never  say  any- 
thing to  him  about  it." 

"I'm  a  great  smoker  myself,"  I  said, 
"so  I'm  afraid  that  I  shan't  set  him  a 
good  example.  Where  is  his  room,  by 
the  way?" 

"At  the  top  of  the  house,"  answered 
Miss  Amelia.  "The  door  is  on  the 
right  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  I  wish 
I  could  go  up  with  you,  but  I'm  afraid 
that's  out  of  the  question.  However, 
the  dragon  shall  show  you  the  way 
when  you've  told  me  all  the  news." 

"I  won't  trouble  the  dragon,"  I  said. 
"I'll  steal  up  and  burst  upon  him  un- 
announced. That'll  be  more  informal 
and  jolly." 

Miss  Amelia  nodded  approval.  "I 
thought  at  first  that  he  had  better  come 
down  and  meet  you  here,"  she  went  on ; 
**but  I'm  sure  that  you  would  both 
prefer  to  be  alone  together  and  smoke 
your  pipes  and  cigars.  Dear  me !  I  feel 
quite  excited  about  it!  It's  rash  to 
prophesy,  but  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
in  confidence  that  you're  perfectly  cer- 
tain to  get  on  together  splendidly. 
You're  not  unlike  each  other;  when  I 
first  set  eyes  on  you  I  do  believe  that 
if  I  hadn't  heard  your  voice  just  before, 
I  should  have  mistaken  you  for  him. 
But  your  mouth  is  weaker  than  his." 
I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I  remem- 
bered my  unuttered  criticism  of  Dick's 
photograph.  "You're  much  the  same 
build,  and  nearly  the  same  height;  at 
least  if  you  had  been  in  the  Army,  and 
had  to  hold  yourself  properly,  you 
would  have  looked  nearly  as  tall.  I 
like  tall  fellows;  and,  would  you  be- 
lieve it,  when  I  was  young  the  only 
men  who  fell  in  love  with  me  were  lit- 
tle niminy-piminies.  I  laughed  at  them 
all;  a  nice  figure  of  fun  I  should  have 
made  with  a  beau  as  high  as  my  elbow, 
shouldn't  I?  So  here  I  am  a  poor  old 
maid,  and  no  one'll  marry  me  now. 
Don't  look  alarmed,  Mr.  preuw  chev- 


alier;  I'm   not  trying  to  catch   you.** 

"I  only  wish  you  would,'*  I  replied. 
"I  wasn't  looking  alarmed;  I  was 
looking  sulky,  because  first  of  all 
you  said  that  I  resembled  your 
wonderful  nephew,  and  then  you  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  that  I  was  in  all  re- 
spects his  inferior.  I  believe  that 
really  I'm  far  better  and  wiser  and 
equally  beautiful." 

She  leant  forward  and  smiled.  "I'll 
tell  you  one  thing,"  she  said,  "in  which 
you  resemble  him  exactly.  I  can't  tell 
your  footsteps  apart.  Each  time  that 
I've  heard  yours  outside  the  room  I've 
thought  that  you  were  Dick." 

"Oh,  I  shall  supplant  him  yet,"  I 
said.  "And  now  I  shall  go  to  call  on 
him.  You  look  tired,"  I  added;  "I  had 
better  say  good-bye  to  you." 

**No,  no!"  she  cried.  "You  must 
come  back  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  I 
expect  Dick  will  come  down  with  you, 
and  we'll  all  have  tea  together." 

"Jane  will  have  something  to  say 
about  that!"  I  said.  Miss  Amelia 
looked  naughtily  defiant. 

"Bother  Jane!"  she  remarked. 

As  I  went  upstairs  I  found  myself 
wondering  what  kind  of  a  reception  I 
should  be  given  by  the  recluse  in  the 
attic.  In  spite  of  the  peeans  that  Miss 
Amelia  had  sung  in  his  praise,  I  was 
tolerably  certain  that  Master  Dick  was 
rather  a  bear,  and  disapproved  of  my 
intrusions ;  otherwise  he  would  at  least 
have  had  the  grace  to  thank  me  for 
rescuing  his  aunt  from  the  regardant 
errand-boys.  I  was  conscious  of  a  sen- 
sation which  had  scarcely  visited  me 
since  my  school-days, — a  sensation  pro- 
duced by  a  summons  from  a  master  to 
visit  his  study  for  reasons  unknown  or 
gloomily  suspected.  This  was  ridicu- 
lous, I  told  myself;  I  was  without  re- 
proach, and  if  any  one  had  behaved 
badly,  it  was  the  morose  Dick ;  yet  the 
fact  remained  that  as  I  climbed  the 
last  flight  of  stairs  I   was  strangely 
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nervous,  and  when  I  halted  outside  the 
door  on  the  right,  I  felt  that  nothing 
but  my  affection  for  Miss  Amelia 
would  have  forced  me  to  face  the 
ordeal  of  knocking  on  its  panel. 

I  did  knock,  however,  but  heard  no 
voice  that  summoned  me  to  enter.  I 
waited  for  a  moment,  then  knocked 
again,  equally  fruitlessly.  Probably,  I 
thought,  Mr.  Dick,  like  most  bears,  was 
indulging  in  a  protracted  siesta.  Once 
more  I  heartily  thumped  the  panels, 
and  then  I  turned  the  handle,  opened 
the  door,  and  entered  the  room. 

I  found  myself  in  a  large  attic  that 
was  comfortably  furnished  in  ordinary 
masculine  taste;  there  were  large 
leather  arm-chairs  and  an  oak  table; 
stags'  heads  looked  mildly  down  from 
the  walls,  and  the  few  pictures  were 
of  a  sporting  character.  Mr.  Dick,  un- 
like his  aunt,  evidently  did  not  care  for 
photographs ;  there  was  only  one  in  the 
room,  and  that  was  the  portrait  of  a 
girl  in  the  costume,  I  think,  of  the  late 
seventies  or  early  eighties ;  she  wore  a 
jersey  and  a  pleated  skirt,  and  her 
hair  was  frizzed  like  a  Zulu's.  I  ob- 
served these  details  after  I  had  realized 
that  the  owner  of  the  room  was  ab- 
sent. Mr.  Dick  had  evidently  avoided 
me  once  again;  the  only  trace  that  re- 
mained of  him  was  a  strong  smell  of 
stale  tobacco  smoke. 

I  was  annoyed  when  I  found  that, 
after  all,  I  might  have  spared  myself 
my  doubts  and  fears  on  the  staircase, 
and  after  I  had  waited  for  five  min- 
utes, I  made  uncomplimentary  remarks 
concerning  Mr.  Dick's  methods  of  be- 
havior, and  decided  to  return  for  an- 
other talk  with  Miss  Amelia.  Then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  she  would  be  very 
much  worried  when  she  heard  that  my 
errand  was  fruitless;  so  I  planted  my- 
self in  one  of  the  arm-chairs  and  re- 
solved to  await  my  absent  host  until 
midnight,  if  necessary.  He  had  made 
an  appointment  with  me,  after  all,  and 
it  would  be  an  uncommon  pleasure  to 


put  him  to  shame  when  he  tardily 
appeared. 

The  stags'  heads  contemplated  me 
with  mild  and  respectful  interest,  and 
I  stared  at  them,  at  the  pictures,  and 
at  the  lady  in  the  jersey  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  heartily  bored  when  I  heard  the 
sound  of  feet  that  ascended  the  stairs. 
At  last,  I  thought,  I  was  to  meet  the 
mysterious  nephew,  who,  by  the  way, 
seemed  even  then  to  be  in  no  particu- 
lar hurry.  I  rose,  and  by  the  time  the 
door  opened  had  prepared  a  neat 
speech  which  would  heap  coals  of  fire 
on  his  perfidious  head.  But  it  was  lost 
labor,  for  no  male  figure  appeared  on 
the  threshold.  Instead,  I  was  con- 
fronted by  the  sturdy  shape  of  Jane. 

Though  she  had  walked  so  leisurely 
upstairs  she  seemed  slightly  out  of 
breath,  and  looked  at  me  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  Once  again  I  had  a  mo- 
mentary idea  that  she  regarded  me  as 
a  burglar;  but  before  I  could  explain 
my  presence  in  the  room  her  words 
showed  that  she  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"Miss  Amelia  has  just  told  me  that 
you  were  here,  sir,"  she  said  quietly. 
"I'm  afraid  from  what  she  said  that 
you've  been  waiting  for  some  time." 

"For  nearly  half  an  hour,  Jane,"  I 
answered,  in  the  tone  of  a  patient 
martyr.  "She  arranged  with  Mr.  Dick 
that  I  should  meet  him  here,  but  he 
seems  to  have  discovered  a  subsequent 
engagement" 

I  sat  down  again  in  one  of  the  arm- 
chairs. Jane  stood  regarding  me  with 
the  same  intent  expression  for  some 
moments,  then  she  entered  the  room, 
closed  the  door,  and  walked  deliber- 
ately towards  me. 

"I  think  it's  high  time  that  you  were 
told  something,  sir,"  she  said,  halting 
in  front  of  me.  "I  would  have  done 
it  before,  but  I  thought  perhaps  you 
would  find  out  for  yourself,  like  the 
doctor  did.    You've  heard  a  lot  about 
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meeting  Mr.  Dick.  I'd  better  tell  yon 
once  and  for  all  that  you'll  never  meet 
him." 

She  spoke  firmly,  bnt  I  could  see  that 
she  was  agitated. 

'*Do  you  mean,"  I  asked,  'that  Mr. 
Dick  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  me — ^that  he  doesn't  like  my  com- 
ing to  the  house?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Oh,  sir!"  she  said  slowly,  "haven't 
you  seen  it  all?  There  is  no  Mr.  Dick." 

I  gazed  at  her  with  intense  astonish- 
ment 

"No  Mr.  Dick!"  I  echoed.  "Do  you 
mean "  She  cut  me  short. 

"I  mean  that  he's  all  imagination," 
she  said.  "The  real  Mr.  Dick  died 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Whether 
his  ghost  haunts  this  house  or  not  is 
more  than  I  can  say,  but  I've  never 
seen  it,  at  any  rate.  Sometimes  I  wish 
I  could,  for  to  hear  Miss  Amelia  ta^lk- 
ing  and  listening  to  some  one  you  can't 
hear  or  see  is  a  great  strain  on  the 
nerves.  I'd  have  borne  it  t<Sr  no  one 
else  but  her.'* 

I  gasped.  I  had  formed  so  complete 
an  idea  of  the  personality  of  the 
nephew,  I  had  felt  the  sense  of  his  ac- 
tual presence  in  the  place  so  strongly, 
that  for  a  moment  I  was  visited  with  a 
wild  suspicion  that  he  had  suborned 
Jane  into  collaborating  with  him  in  a 
mad  Joke  at  my  expense.  But  the  as- 
pect of  that  faithful  retainer's  face 
was  enough  to  explode  this  theory. 

"Well,  it's  extraordinary!"  I  said 
feebly.  "And  how  long  has  he — has 
this  state  of  things  existed?" 

"More  than  twenty  years,  sir,"  an- 
swered Jane.  Her  agitation  seemed  to 
have  passed  away,  and  she  spoke 
calmly.  "It's  twenty-two,  I  think, 
since  I  first  began  to  pretend  he  was 
stiU  here." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  said, 
"that  you've  managed  to — ^to  keep  it 
up;  to  go  on  pretending  for  all  those 
years?" 
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Jane  nodded.  "Yes,  sir,"  she  an- 
swered. "It  wasn't  very  difficult,  with 
poor  Miss  Amelia  always  seeing  him 
and  imagining  that  he  talked  to  her.  I 
knew  very  soon  that  if  I  didn*t  pretend 
she  would  get  miserable  and  perhaps 
come  to  her  senses." 

I  stared  again  at  this  remarkable 
woman. 

"But  why  didn't  you  want  her  to 
come  to  her  senses?"  I  cried. 

Jane  looked  at  me  almost  pitifully. 

"Don't  you  see,  sir,"  she  explained, 
"that  if  she'd  come  to  her  senses  she'd 
have  realized  that  Mr.  Dick  wasn't 
there,  and  she'd  Just  have  died  of 
grief?  It  was  far  better  to  keep  up  the 
pretence  and  leave  her  happy.  The 
doctor  said  Just  the  same;  he  pretends 
he's  a  friend  of  Mr.  Dick's  and  comes 
here  to  have  a  talk  with  him  when- 
ever he  calls." 

"Ah !"  I  said,  **that  accounts  for  the 
smell  of  smoke." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Jane.  "Though 
when  he  didn't  come  I  often  burnt 
some  tobacco  on  a  tray.  Any  little 
thing  like  that,  or  leaving  the  room 
untidy.  Just  as  Mr.  Dick  used  to,  helps 
to  keep  Miss  Amelia  happy,  and  keep 
her  from  doubting  that  he  is  still 
here." 

For  some  moments  I  meditated  si- 
lently over  Jane's  astounding  revela- 
tion. "By  this  time  you  must  almost 
feel  that  he  is  still  here,"  I  said. 

"Sometimes  I  do,  sir,"  Jane  an- 
swered. "And  in  a  kind  of  a  way  he 
really  is  here;  he  lives  on,  you  might 
say,  in  Miss  Amelia's  heart  I  don't 
think  that  any  one  quite  dies  when 
they're  remembered  as  she  remembers 
Mr.  Dick.  But  if  he  knows,  and  does 
live  here  in  spirit,  I  haven't  seen  him." 

'*Then  Miss  Amelia  has  forgotten  all 
about  his  death?"  I  asked. 

Jane  smoothed  her  apron  with  both 
hands. 

"Thank  God  for  that,  sir,"  she  said 
simply.    "After  the  news  came  she  was 
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at  death's  door  herself  for  two  months, 
and  when  she  was  better  we  found 
that  she  remembered  nothing  later  than 
the  time  before  he  died,  when  he  was 
living  with  her.  Sometimes,  on  one  of 
her  bad  days,  she'U  have  a  dim  sort 
of  idea  that  she  has  had  dreadful  news 
from  Paris— Mr.  Dick  died  in  Paris— 
and  she'U  be  miserable,  but  as  soon  as 
she  sees  his  things  lying  about  in  this 
room  she  begins  to  Imagine  that  he's 
back  here  again.  It's  at  times  like  that 
when  I  have  to  be  extra  careful  to 
keep  up  the  pretence.  I've  even  told 
her  that  I  thought  Mr.  Dick  looked 
well,  or  tired.  Those  were  lies,  I  sup- 
pose, and  I  don't  know  what  you'll 
think  of  me,  but  I  do  believe,  sir,  you'd 
have  done  just  the  same  if  you'd  been 
in  my  place.  It  all  helped  to  give  my 
mistress  a  happy  old  age." 

"Was  Mr.  Dick's  death  sudden?"  I 
asked.  Jane  replied  that  he  had  been 
found  drowned  in  the  Seine.  His  his- 
tory, of  which  she  gave  me  an  outline, 
was  apparently  as  follows.  He  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  Army  because 
he  had  become  involved  in  some  dis- 
creditable gambling  affair.  Whether 
he  had  been  accused  of  cheating,  or 
whether  he  was  the  scapegoat  of 
others,  I  do  not  know ;  but  at  any  rate 
there  was  a  vast  scandal,  and  at  the 
time  when  he  resigned  his  commission 
he  owed  very  large  sums  to  money- 
lenders. His  relatives,  who  were  furi- 
ous that  he  had  disgraced  a  name  fa- 
mous in  the  military  annals  of  Eng- 
land, refused  to  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  him,  except  Miss  Amelia, 
who  quarrelled  with  them  all  on  his 
account,  realized  most  of  her  capital 
in  order  to  pay  his  debts,  and  buried 
herself  with  him  in  the  obscure  street 
where  I  had  met  her. 

They  lived  together  for  about  a 
year;  Dick  attempted  in  vain  to  find 
any  employment,  and  became,  I  imag- 
ine, more  and  more  miserable.  At 
last  he  went  to  Paris ;  a  fortnight  later 


his  body  was  recognized  in  the  Morgue 
by  a  former  brother  officer  who  was  en- 
gaged in  visiting  the  artistic  attrac- 
tions of  the  city. 

Jane  concluded  his  history  with  a 
gesture  in  the  direction  of  the  young 
woman  in  a  jersey. 

"That  was  his  young  lady,  sir,"  she 
explained.  "We  thought  her  pretty 
and  good,  but  she  threw  him  over,  like 
all  the  rest  of  them.  Miss  Amelia 
wont  have  anjrthing  to  do  with  any 
of  the  family,"  she  went  on.  "  *If  Dick's 
not  good  enough  for  them  I'm  not  good 
enough,'  she  says.  She's  a  lady  of 
great  spirit,  sir,  as  I  expect  you've 
seen." 

I  did  not  answer.  I  was  engaged  in 
reflecting  that  my  idea  of  Kentish 
Town  and  Gospel  Oak  as  places  where 
only  unimportant  persons  dwelt  and 
only  drab  and  sordid  events  happened 
was  singularly  foolish.  For  me,  Miss 
Amelia  and  her  Jane  shone  with  all 
the  splendor  of  heroines  of  romance, 
and  the  ^ark  little  house  became  ra- 
diant with  a  fine  light  of  love  and  de- 
votion. 

"So  this,"  I  said  at  last,  "was  why 
you  looked  at  me  so  queerly  that  day 
when  Miss  Amelia  fainted  in  the 
street?" 

Jane  smiled.  "I  didn't  know  what 
sort  of  a  person  you  might  be,  sir,  and 
I  heard  Miss  Amelia  ask  you  to  come 
again  and  meet  Mr.  Dick.  I  didnt 
know  whether  you'd  be  able  to  do  as 
the  doctor  does.  He's  very  kind  about 
it,  though  of  course  he  looks  on  U  all 
as  a  joke,  and  pretends  that  Mr.  Dick 
is  fond  of  ladies  and  a  gay  life.'*  She 
paused  for  a  moment,  looking  at  me 
almost  anxiously.  "You  will  be  able  to 
do  it,  I  hope,  sir?"  she  asked. 

"You  mean — to  keep  up  the  pre- 
tence?" I  said. 

**That's  it,"  said  Jane.  "It's  got  to 
be  done,"  she  added  firmly. 

I  was  silent  for  a  short  time.  In 
the  excitement  of  hearing  hei:  story  I 
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liad  IgoanA  the  new  complicatloii  that 
was  created  bj  my  visit  to  Dick*s 
room.  "It  will  be  rather  difficult, 
won't  itr  I  asked. 

Jane's  expression  instaiMily  became 
stem. 

"Difflcnlt  or  not,  it  has  to  be  done," 
she  said  quickly.  "You  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  that,  sir.  If  you  can't  do 
it,  if  your  conscience  won't  let 
you "  she  paused. 

"If  I  can't  do  it  I  mustn't  come  here 
again,  you  mean,"  I  said. 

Jane  made  a  grave  gesture  of  as- 
sent 

••Never  again,"  she  said.  "And  that 
would  be  hard  on  Miss  Amelia.  She's 
taken  to  you,  one  can  see."  She  looked 
at  me  steadily  and  then  she  smiled. 
"Oh !  you'll  do  it !"  she  cried  suddenly. 

And  at  that  instant  I  certainly  felt 
that  I  would  do  anything  for  Miss 
Amelia — and  for  Jane.  "I  believe 
you're  a  witch!"  I  said,  and  held  out 
my  hand.  We  stood  there  for  a  mo- 
ment like  two  conspirators  swearing 
some  infernal  pact.  "I'll  have  a  try, 
at  any  rate,"  I  said. 

BUckwood'a  Maffuliie. 

{To  he 


"I  knew  you  would,  sir,"  said  Jane. 
"But  don't  go  to  see  her  now.  She's 
tired,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  you. 
Next  time  you  come  I  don't  think  you'll 
find  it  hard." 

"Jane,"  I  said,  ••you're  a  treasure 
among  women." 

••I've  done  my  duty,"  said  Jane 
briefly,  ••though  it  has  been  one  long 
lie." 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  add  that, 
after  forming  this  alliance  in  duplicity, 
I  sneaked  past  Miss  Amelia's  door  with 
the  utmost  caution,  and  drew  a  deep 
breath  of  relief  when  I  was  safely  in 
the  street.  As  I  walked  home  I  began 
to  realize  the  difficulty  of  the  task  to 
which  I  had  pledged  myself,  and  I  con- 
fess that  I  quailed  before  it  Never- 
theless, Jane  was  right ;  nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  disturb  Miss  Amelia's 
illusions.  I  told  myself  that  if  I  proved 
incapable  of  playing  my  part  decently, 
my  obvious  duty  would  be  to  retire 
from  the  stage  altogether.  But  this, 
now  that  I  was  deeply  in  love  both 
with  Miss  Amelia  and  with  Jane,  was 
a  thoroughly  impossible  prospect 

8t.  John  Luca%. 
concluded,) 


THE  TELEPHONE  AGAIN. 


Ting-a-ling. 

Patient  8uh$oriher,    Hullo. 

Chruff  Voice.  Are  you  Bond  and 
Lapel? 

Patient  8uh$oriher.  I'm  afraid 
you've  got  the  wrong  number.  We're 
Gerrard  932041.  The  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Wet  Feet  amongst  the 

Qenteel  Poor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ting-a-ling. 

Same  Patient  8uh$criher.    Hullo. 

8afne  Oruff  Voice.    Bond  and  Lapel? 

8.  P.  8.  No,  they've  given  you  the 
wrong  number  again.  We're  Gerrard 
932041.     Ring  ofT,  please. 


Ting-a-ling. 

8.  P.  8.    Hullo. 

8.  G.  V.  Bond  and  Lapel?  I'm 
Major 

8.  P.  8.  My  dear  Sir,  will  you  be- 
lieve me  that  we're  not  Bond  and 
Lapel?  We're  Gerrard  9-3-2-0-4-1.  Don't 
let  me  have  to  speak  to  you  again, 
there's  a  good  fellow. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ting-a-ling. 

Exchange.    You're  thr-r-r-rough. 

8.  G.  V. 

8.  P.  8.  ^^^- 

8.  O.  V.    Bond  and  Lapel,  dammit  I 
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I  ^ant Don't  you  **tut"  me,  Sir. 

I   TELL   YOU  YOU   ABE. 

8,  p.  8.  Oh,  all  right  Well,  what 
can  I  do  for  you? 

8.  G.  V.    Eh? 

8.  P.  8.  I  said,  What  can  I  do  for 
you? 

8.  G.  V.  I'm  Major  Smith.  I  want 
you  to  make  me 

8,  P.  8.  Marjorie  who?  Speak  up, 
please. 

8,  G.  V.  Majob,  M-a-j-o-b,  Majob. 
liAJOB  Smith.     Can  you  heab  that? 

I  WANT  YOU  to  make  ME  A  BLUE  SEBOB 
SUIT  BY  TO-MOBBOW   WEEK. 

8.  P.  8.  A  little  louder  .  .  .  That's 
better.  If  you'll  wait  a  moment  I'll 
just  jot  down  your  measurements. 

8.  G,  V,  Measurements!  What 
the !    I'm  Major  Smith. 

8,  P.  8,  Hold  the  line  a  moment  and 
I'll  see  if  we  have  them.  Are  you 
holding  on?  .  .  .  Hullo.  Major  Smith, 
you  said?  Sorry,  but  the  fact  is  we've 
got  two  Major  Smiths  on  our  books. 
Would  you  kindly  tell  me  which  one 
you  are? 

8.  G.  V.  I'm  Major— Smith— of— 3 
— Mecklington — Gardens — Kensington. 

8,  P,  8,    Oh,  yes.    Close  to  the  Oval. 

8,  G,  V.     Kens-s-sington  ! 

8,  P,  8,  Oh,  Kensington  with  ah 
"s."  Yes,  I  know.  Well  now,  how 
would  you  like  it  made?  Will  you  have 
the  trousers  to  match?  We're  doing  a 
very  smart  line  in  buff  canary  trouser- 
ings, just 

8,  G,  V,  I  said  a  blue  seboe  suit. 
Sir! 

8.  P.  8.  Sorry.  I  was  thinking  of 
the  other  Major  Smith.    Then  we'll  say 

Panoh. 


trousers  to  match.  Tes,  I've  got  that. 
Do  you  wear  them  turned  up  or  down? 
Down.  Trousers  turned  down  and 
sleeves  turned  up.  No,  both  down. 
Yes.  Now  what  about  box  pleats? 
Shall  we  say  box  pleats? 

8.  G.  F.  Don't  you  put  any  of  your 
new-fangled  dodges  on  my  clothes, 
young  man,  because  I  won't  have  it 

8.  P.  8.  No  box  pleats.  I'll  make  a 
special  note  of  It.  Then  to-morrow 
fortnight  without  f aiL 

8,  G.  V.  To-morrow  week.  And  if 
you  don't  send  that  dress  suit  of  mine 

by  six  to-night 

8.  P.  8,    Dress   suit?     Dress   suit? 
What  dress  suit?    This  is  the  first  I've 
heard  of  any  dress  suit. 
8.  G.  V,    What? 

8.  P.  i6f.  It  can't  be  done,  old  chap. 
You'll  have  to  borrow  one  for  to- 
night 

8.  G.  V.  Y-y-you  insolent  p-puppy. 
P-put  me  through  to  the  manager.  At 
once. 

8.  P.  8,  Thanks  so  much.  Then  111 
put  you  down  for  a  subscription.  The 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Wet  Feet 
amongst  the  Genteel  Poor,  you  know. 

8.    G.    V.    !    !    !    (Biff 

.  .  .  bang  .  .  .  ting-a-ling  .  .  .  buz-a- 
z-z-z-z.) 
8,  P.  8.    Exchange. 
Exchange,    Number,  please. 
8,  P.  8,    Put  me  through  to  the  Re- 
pairs Department.  .   .  Oh,  Repairs  De- 
partment.   I'm  ringing  up  on  behalf  of 
Major  Smith,  of  3,  Mecklington  Gar- 
dens, Kensington.    Send  someone  round 
at    once,    please.     His    telephone    has 
burst 


THE  PRESS  SEES  THE  RUSSIAN  DANGER. 


We  have  long  been  absolutely  alone 
in  the  English  Press  in  describing  the 
rapidity  with  which  Russia  had  made 


good  the  losses  of  the  Manchurian  cam- 
paign, and  in  stating  that  Germany 
was  the  country  specially   threatened 
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by  the  enormous  preparations  of  the 
Muscovite    Power.      When    the    new 
Army   Bills   were   introduced   in   Ger- 
many for  the  increase  in  the  Army  we 
took  occasion  most  strongly  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  assertions  in  the 
whole  of  our  contemporaries  that    it 
was  a  gratuitous  attempt  to  intimidate 
France.  Taking  for  granted  the  perma- 
nent hostility  which  must  underlie  the 
relations    between    France    and    Ger- 
many, we  were  convinced  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  the  growing  strength 
of   the    war    preparations    of    Russia 
which  had  filled  German  statesmen  with 
genuine  alarm.     There  is  no  English 
Journal,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  at 
present,  which  will  any  longer    deny 
that  Germany  has  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion in  face  of  the  arrogant  defiance 
which  the  entire  Russian  Press,  with- 
out distinction  of  party  and  no  doubt 
by  official  command  or  inspiration,  has 
flung  in  the  face  of  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam II,  his  general  staff,  and  all  his 
legions  under  the  Old  Army  Law  or 
the  New.    "Yes,  we  are  perfectly  ready 
to  fight  Germany  and  her  allies.     We 
are  not  yet  as  strong  as  we  intend  to 
be,    and  we  shall    continue  to    grow 
stronger   every   year.    We   can   vastly 
increase  even  our  present  growth  of 
power  and  preparation.     We  have    a 
million  and  a-half  of  men  in  the  front 
line.    We  can  have  five  or  ten  millions 
to  support  that  front  line.    Our  popu- 
lation increases  by  two  millions  every 
year.  We  can  place  double  the  previous 
number  of  conscripts  in  the  ranks  next 
year,  if  we  choose.  We  do  not  say  that 
we  want  war  with  Germany,  at  pres- 
ent   at    least;    but    we   are   prepared 
enough  already  to  fight  at  once.    And 
Russia  will  wage  no  defensive  war.    It 
will  be  an  offensive  war,  pushed  home 
in  the  enemy's  country.    Let  Germany 
understand  that  Russia  will  no  longer 
tolerate  her  opposition,  and  laughs  at 
her  lectures."     Such  is  a  literal  and 
unexaggerated  summary  of  the  practi- 


cally unanimous  declarations  of  the 
Russian  Press,  Metropolitan  and  Pro- 
vinciaL  Germany  has  heard  no  such 
language  since  the  days,  nearly  forty- 
four  years  ago,  when  the  ill-fated  ar- 
mies of  Napoleon  III  cried  out  "A 
Berlin,"  and  marched  to  death  or  cap- 
tivity. 

Some  speculators  at  Whitehall  and 
Westminster  on  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  must  have  been  almost  as 
shocked  and  astonished  as  the  most  op- 
timistic of  the  old  veterans    of    Von 
Moltke  and  Von  Roon,  who  had  lived 
down  to  this  year  of  grace  in  the  prOud 
confidence  that  was  bom  of  the  great 
triumph  of  1870.    Just  as  an  old  gen- 
eral or  colonel  who  had  served  at  Ver- 
sailles, while  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
being  crowned  Grcrman  Emperor  within 
the  captured    Palace  of    Louis    XIV, 
must  have  felt  the  Russian  challenge 
last  week  like  the  stinging  slap  of  a 
gauntlet  in  the  face,  so  the  politicians 
of  English  Front  Benches,  who    were 
only  concerned   about  the    preponder- 
ance of  Germany,  must  have  waked  up 
to  an  ugly    consciousness  of    having 
woefully  misread  all  the  signs  of  the 
times.    They  must  feel  to-day  that  the 
preponderance  of  power  is  dangerously 
near  asserting  itself  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent quarter.    For  our  own  part,  after 
carefully  consulting  the  sources  of  our 
previous  information,  after  examining 
much  new  evidence,   we  are  not   far 
from  believing  that,  if  the  war  were 
to  break  out  to-day,  it  is  Germany  that 
might  easily  suffer   an   overthrow   at 
least  as  great  as  was  the  misfortune  of 
France  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  The 
military  character  of  the  German  popu- 
lation has  not  improved  during  that 
half-century.     The  alarming  transfer- 
ence of  that  population,  from  the  hardy 
occupations  of  agricultural  life  to  the 
close    confinement    of    factories    and 
mills  and  the  dull  existence  in  streets 
and  lanes,  has  not  been  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  classes  which  supply  the 
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military  force  of  the  Fatherland.  No 
such  deterioration  haa  affected  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Tsar;  or  if  it  has  in  the 
few  manufacturing  districts  which  ex- 
ist, the  vast  bulk  of  the  Russian  people 
is  still  a  rural  and  agricultural  one. 
In  the  first  days  of  the  Bulgarian  in- 
vasion of  Turkey  we  pointed  out  that 
the  new  conditions  of  war,  and  the  new 
universality  of  military  service,  were 
especially  suitable  to  a  people  of 
peasants.  A  peasant  army  can  be 
formed  from  tillers  of  the  soil,  and 
still  enough  hands  will  be  left  behind 
to  keep  the  main  industry  of  the  fields 
and  farms  in  fair  vigor  for  months 
together.  When  a  manufacturing  pop- 
ulation has  been  called  to  the  fields  of 
battle,  the  manufactures  which  they 
are  compelled  to  abandon  can  be  kept 
in  operation  by  no  other  hands.  A  ces- 
sation of  (German  industry  for  a  month 
might  not  be  compensated  in  a  genera- 
tion. The  fields  of  Russia  could  go  on 
half-tilled  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  after 
the  war  was  over  would  not  be  much 
the  worse  of  what  had  taken  place. 
One  can  understand  at  least  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  (German  newspapers 
complain  that  the  "civilization"  of 
their  country  is  menaced  by  the  "bar- 
barism" of  Russia.  At  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  there  were 
plenty  of  similar  complaints  on  the  lips 
of  Roman  patricians  and  scholars  who 
were  aroused  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  most  exquisite  culture  and  luxury 
by  the  ferocious  march  of  endless  col- 
umns of  savage  spearmen,  Goths  and 
Vandals  and  Huns,  who  could  make 
war  for  a  generation  and  feel  no  want 
of  those  refinements  of  life  which  sen- 
ators and  Roman  citizens  felt  to  be  in- 
dispensable. 

We  have  not  been  surprised  to 
notice  a  great  extension  of  the 
hostile  criticisms  in  Germany 
upon     the     Emperor     William's     un- 

Tb»  Oatkwk. 


fortunate  methods  of  improving 
upon  Prince  Bismarck.  There  are 
three  or  four  fundamental  blunders 
which  are  now  matter  of  reproach 
against  him ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  from  many  points  of  view  they 
were  blunders  of  the  first  magnitude* 
In  the  first  place,  many  Germans  now 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  creating  that 
enormous  fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  which 
could  only  irritate  and  alarm  England, 
but  which  was  useless  to  repel  a  single 
Cossack  sotnia  on  the  Danube  or  the 
Oder.  Next,  people  remember  with  bit- 
ter merriment  the  Emperor  William's 
ultra-European  dpnunciations  of  the 
Yellow  Peril,  just  as  if  the  rise  of 
Japan  was  not  a  most  useful  check  up- 
on the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  Rus- 
sian power — a  check  which  was  un- 
fortunately left  unutilized  by  Germany 
when  Russia  was  almost  helpless  and 
disarmed  after  the  catastrophe  in  Bfan- 
churia.  But,  most  of  all,  German 
thinkers  are  now  disposed  to  question 
the  commonsense,  or  openly  deplore  the 
folly,  of  that  famous  bond  of  "friendly 
neutrality"  with  which  the  Emperor 
William  secured  his  Petersburg  friend 
and  august  ally  against  any  anxiety 
from  Polish  discontent  during  the 
weakness  produced  by  the  Terrorist 
Revolution.  In  connection  with  this 
specific  subject  of  repentance  a  good 
deal  of  German  opinion  deplores  the 
manner  in  which  Prussian  traditions 
have  deprived  Germany  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Poles,  and  have  even 
forced  the  Poles  to  submit  without  a 
protest  to  the  Russian  domination. 
"Warsaw  is  the  capital  of  Poland,  and 
we  have  helped  Russia  to  make  it  the 
headquarters  of  the  Muscovite  menace 
to  Germany."  Is  it  retribution?  Un- 
fortunately it  may  also  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  European  balance  of  power, 
which  is  the  fundamental  guarantee  of 
British  security. 
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We  have  all  been  watching  lately,  in 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Mexico,  the  havoc  which  may  be  ac- 
compllshed  by  motives  that  are  ad- 
mittedly excellent.  It  is  a  most  dis- 
agreeable paradox  that  the  earnestness 
and  integrity  of  mind,  which  have  en- 
abled President  Wilson  to  conquer 
more  difficulties  in  domestic  legislation 
than  have  been  conquered  in  a  compar- 
able period  by  any  other  President, 
should  create  difficulties  at  every  turn 
when  they  are  applied  to  foreign  pol- 
itics. But  unhappily  such  paradoxes 
are  familiar.  It  is  not  possible  to  ap- 
ply to  dealings  with  other  nations  the 
same  set  of  rules  which  may  be  per- 
fectly effectual  with  one's  own  country- 
men. Only  an  incurable  optimist  can 
believe  that  pious  formulae  furnish  a 
sovereign  solution  of  international 
Jealousy,  meanness,  and  misunder- 
standing. We  Englishmen,  at  all 
events,  have  very  good  reason  to  know 
that  an  olive  branch  held  out  to  a  rival 
is  often  supposed  to  hide  a  dagger.  To 
fear  the  Greeks  when  they  bring  gifts 
is  an  ancient  form  gf  suspicion;  and 
probably,  if  the  very  wide  and  vague 
Arbitration  Treaties  which  are  being 
negotiated  by  the  United  States  are 
signed  in  their  present  shape,  they 
will  lead  to  deep  disappointment,  and 
possibly  to  disputes  rather  more  dan- 
gerous than  any  which  they  will  be 
invoked  to  cure.  It  may  seem  ungra- 
cious to  say  this  of  instruments  which 
are  obviously  inspired  by  humaneness 
and  the  love  of  peace;  but  we  need 
look  no  further  than  Mexico  to  see  that 
a  Government  as  righteously  minded 
as  Mr.  Wilson's  may  arrive  at  a  policy 
of  practical  cynicism  which  would  give 
pause  even  to  a  Bismarck.  At  all 
events,  Bismarck  would  not  have 
looked  on  patiently  in  the  name  of 
peace  while  human  life  and  the  prop- 


erty of  innocent  foreigners  were  being 
daily  sacrificed  in  a  neighboring  coun- 
try. And  we  may  be  allowed  to  offer 
our  criticism,  moreover,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  arbitration,  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  see  brought  into  disrepute  by 
unnecessary  failure. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  type  of 
optimism  we  mean  is  provided  in  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Bryan  which  was 
recently  published  in  the  Daily  Chroni- 
cle, "Mr.  Bryan's  eyes,"  says  the 
interviewer,  "shone  with  the  enthusi- 
asm of  humanity,  his  voice  throbbed 
with  the  passion  for  universal  peace, 
as  he  reeled  off  to  me  the  successes  af- 
ready  achieved  in  the  signing  of  Arbi- 
tration Treaties  by  thirteen  nations." 
Possibly  the  interviewer  has  exag- 
gerated, but  If  Mr.  Bryan  really  shone 
and  throbbed  we  should  draw  bad 
omens  from  symptoms  which  are 
highly  inappropriate  to  the  discussion 
of  such  extraordinarily  complicated 
and  technical  documents  as  Arbitration 
Treaties.  Lord  Pauncefote  applied  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind  in  as  dry  a 
light  as  possible  to  the  Treaty  which 
stands  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  Mr. 
Hay ;  but,  even  so,  he  did  not  ward  off 
the  troubles  of  divided  interpretation 
about  the  Canal  tolls  that  are  now  tor- 
menting us.  If  he  had  shone  and 
throbbed  the  equivocations  of  phrase- 
ology would  certainly  have  been  more 
pronounced.  Progress  in  the  cause  of 
arbitration  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by 
counting  heads — the  heads  of  hastily 
tinkered-up  treaties  turned  out  on  a 
universal  model.  We  suspect  a  certain 
slyness  in  the  interviewer  when  we 
read  the  following  words:  "I  surmised 
that  he  [Mr.  Bryan]  would  reserve 
many  matters  from  discussion.  Which 
he  did.  I  asked  him  whether  Mexico 
was  to  be  included  among  the  coun- 
tries to  be  invited  to  Join  in  the  pledge 
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of  preliminary  peaceable  arbitration,  in 
every  phase  of  international  contro- 
versy." Mr.  Bryan  sagaciously  replied: 
**We  will  leave  Mexico  in  particular 
out  of  the  discussion.*'  Nevertheless, 
he  went  on  to  describe  the  scope  of 
the  treaties  in  a  manner  which  shows 
that  Mexico  could  not,  after  all,  be  left 
out  if  there  is  anyone  in  control  of  that 
country  with  whom  Mr.  Wilson 'con- 
sents to  have  any  dealings  at  alL  Mr. 
Bryan  said: — 

"The  President  has  excluded  no  one. 
All  are  invited  to  adopt  the  clauses  of 
the  treaties.  All  treaties  are  the  same 
in  their  essentials,  although  they  vary 
somewhat  in  their  form.  But  in  their 
vital  principles  he  has  offered  these 
treaties  to  all  nations  without  any  ref- 
erence or  regard  to  their  size  or 
strength.  We  hope  to  get  all  the  Great 
Powers  in  agreement;  but  we  want 
small  as  well  as  great,  because  the 
quarrels  and  bickerings  of  the  smaller 
nations  too  often  embroil  the  greater 
nations." 

These  words,  of  course,  make  the 
tremendous,  and,  to  our  thinking,  fatal, 
assumption  that  the  word  of  every  na- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  a  perfect 
bond,  as  a  promise  that  will  be  re- 
deemed in  an  honorable  sense,  what- 
ever may  be  the  passions  of  partisans 
and  Jingoes  and  immoral  legalists  who 
find  that  the  language  of  a  treaty  can 
be  pressed  so  as  to  yield  some  mean- 
ing other  than  its  obvious  one.  As 
though  to  emphasize  the  rhetorical 
vagueness  of  his  thought  in  a  region 
in  which  precision  is  essential,  Mr. 
Bryan  seized  upon  an  illustration 
which  the  Daily  Chronicle  calls 
"happy,"  but  which  we  call  omin- 
ous:— 

"Mr.  Bryan  got  up  from  his  chair  in 
the  beautiful  Conference  room  of  the 
State  Department,  with  its  furnishing 
of  blue  leather  and  ebony,  and  its  pho- 
tographs of  previous  Secretaries  of 
State — some  of  them  well  loved  by  the 
British  whom  they  met  in  London — and 
crossed  over  to  where  I  was  seated  by 


the  window,  below  which  the  so-called 
'Peaceful  Potomac  River*  was  now 
lashed  with  foam-topped  waves,  laden 
with  'rotten*  ice-floe,  and  driven  beyond 
its  banks  by  a  cruel  north-east  wind, 
travelling  at  seventy  miles  an  hour. 
'So  surely  as  that  stormy  condition 
will  subside  and  the  surface  of  the 
water  will  become  calm  again,  so 
surely  will  Arbitration  Treaties  which 
are  made  really  binding,  and  the 
clauses  of  which  are  observed  consci- 
entiously, pave  the  way  to  a  permanent 
means  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes.* ** 

How  a  Secretary  of  State  can  talk  in 
that  way  when  the  unsolved  problem 
of  Mexico  seems  to  give  the  lie  even  to 
the  soberest  word  that  can  now  be  ut- 
tered by  the  Government  is  a  puzzle  for 
the  psychologists  of  optimism.  Mr. 
Bryan  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  an 
Englishman  visiting  Ireland,  in  the 
days  of  the  Land  League,  who  was  as- 
sured by  an  optimistic  Irish  landlord 
that  there  was  no  crime  and  no  vio- 
lence in  his  country.  All  the  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary,  he  said,  were 
malicious  inventions.  The  Englishman 
had  scarcely  passed  out  of  the  lodge- 
gates  of  his  host  when  a  bullet  passed 
through  his  hat.  Returning  to  the 
house,  he  demanded  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  this  outrage.  "Oh,  that*s  noth- 
ing at  all,**  replied  his  genial  host; 
"it*s  Just  a  blackguard  in  the  shrub- 
bery.** Blackguards  in  the  shrubbery 
may  pop  their  heads  up  in  every  di- 
rection, but  Mr.  Bryan*s  rhetoric 
passes  over  them  as  though  they  did 
not  exist 

Mr.  Bryan  went  on  to  say  that  per- 
haps the  most  important  point  in  the 
treaties  is  that  they  provide  in  every 
case  for  investigation  before  action  is 
taken : — 

"Investigation  gives  time  for  consid- 
eration, for  friendly  intervention,  for 
discussion,  for  change  of  view — ^for 
everything,  in  fact,  that  is  likely  to 
check  hasty  action,  with  its  deplorable 
consequences.     That,    I    think,    is    the 
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great  need  of  the  moment  Anything 
may  happen  in  six  or  twelve  months  to 
bring  about  a  changed  view,  especially 
when  outside  investigators  are  ex- 
amining all  the  details,  all  the  evi- 
dence, every  phase  of  each  point 
concerned." 

We  may  picture  the  advantages  of  an 
Arbitration  Treaty  with  Mexico — ^the 
time  for  consideration  while  Bentons 
are  being  murdered,  the  friendly  in- 
tervention as  understood  and  appreci- 
ated by  a  Huerta,  a  Villa,  or  a  Car- 
ranza.  *'Hasty  action'*  would  no  doubt 
be  checked  when  convenient  by  the 
Mexican  bandits  quite  as  enthusiasti- 
cally as  by  Mr.  Bryan  himself.  It  is 
quite  true  that  anything  may  happen 
in  six  or  twelve  months.  Thirteen  of 
these  valuable  treaties  have  already 
been  signed,  and  the  representative  of 
Yuan  Shih-kai  (a  most  arbitrary  man, 
if  not  exactly  an  arbitrationist)  is  on 
his  way  to  Washington  to  sign  an- 
other. Portugal  is  one  of  the  coun- 
tries which  have  already  signed.  The 
binding  force  of  the  Portuguese  treaty 
may  be  measured  by  the  undertakings 
that  Portugal  has  from  time  to  time 
given  to  Britain  to  put  down  the  slave 
trade  in  Portuguese  West  Africa.  The 
latest  news  is  that  the  officials  in  An- 
gola are  not  only  sanctioning  the  trade, 
but  taking  part  in  it  themselves.  In 
some  of  the  treaties  which  Mr.  Bryan 
has  completed  there  is  a  clause  pro- 
viding that  preparations  for  war  shall 
cease  while  investigation  of  the  dispute 
is  in  progress.  Six  countries  have  ac- 
cepted that  clause.  We  should  very 
much  like  to  know  which  countries. 
We  will  venture  to  predict  that  when 
the  turn  of  Turkey  comes  she  will  be 
certain  to  accept  it  The  worth  of  the 
clause,  even  when  it  is  formally  ac- 
cepted, may  be  seen  from  the  proviso 
that  it  is  not  binding  if  either  party 
to  the  dispute  is  in  danger  from  a  third 
Power.  Mr.  Bryan  may  some  day  have 
to   take    account   of   the    realities    of 


the  dangers  which  threaten  Turkey 
from  Honolulu,  or  China  from  Persia, 
or  Japan  from  the  wild  men  of 
Borneo. 

In  all  seriousness,  however,  we  may 
make  one  exception.  We  believe  that 
an  Anglo-American  Arbitration  Treaty 
of  the  fullest  possible  scope  would  be 
both  safe  and  usefuL  The  United 
States  is  a  satisfied  country.  She 
wants  no  new  territory;  her  greatest 
interest  is  to  preserve  the  present  geog- 
raphy of  the  nations.  It  is  not  jvise, 
safe,  or  useful,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
make  wide  Arbitration  Treaties  in- 
volving what  are  called  vital  interests 
and  questions  of  honor  with  nations 
which  are  not  in  this  frame  of  mind. 
That  is  the  simple  sense  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
course,  dislike  the  ordinary  diplo- 
matist because  they  hold  him  a  man 
of  soulless  qualities,  without  what  Mr. 
Bryan  would,  perhaps,  call  "moral  up- 
lift." This  is,  we  think,  an  injustice 
to  diplomacy.  Old-fashioned  British 
diplomacy  has  served  this  country 
faithfully,  for  the  most  part  wisely, 
and,  above  all,  cleanly.  In  recent 
years  the  United  States  has  been  build- 
ing up  a  professional  and  expert  Diplo- 
matic Service  somewhat  on  the  British 
model.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan 
have  very  nearly  swept  this  away,  as 
we  read  in  the  American  Outlook  of 
March  7th.  They  are,  of  course,  above 
"jobbery."  Their  metier  is,  indeed,  to 
abolish  jobbery.  Yet  once  again  we 
fear  that  they  may  achieve  a  paradox, 
and  arrive  at  a  sinister  result  worthy 
of  arch-bosses  by  a  very  different 
route.  Pacifists,  who  are  not  trained 
as  diplomatists  or  who  have  not  had 
the  experience  of  foreign  affairs,  may 
run  their  heads  unconsciously  into  the 
very  hives  of  trouble  which  they  wish 
to  avoid.  You  cannot,  after  all,  go  in- 
to this  business  of  foreign  policy  with- 
out experts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  lee 
the  experts  be  your  masters.    What  is 
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wanted  is  their  knowledge,  not  their 
rule.  Finally,  there  is  something 
worse   than   being   ruled   by   experts; 

The    Spectator. 


and  that  is  being  ruled  by  circum- 
stances, as  Mr.  Wilson  now  is  ruled  in 
Mexico. 


NAVAL  ARMAMENTS  AND  PRIZE  MONEY. 


The  ruinous  extravagance  which  has 
characterized  Mr.  Churchill's  adminis- 
tration of  the  Admiralty  was  fitly 
framed  in  the  warlike  and  arrogant 
tone  of  his  speech  introducing  the 
Nav^  Estimates.  The  general  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  speech  was  one 
of  chaos  and  confusion.  Mr.  Churchill 
does  not  know  where  he  is.  He  knows, 
indeed,  as  much  as  an  amateur  can 
rapidly  acquire  about  a^oplanes  and 
airships,  and  battleships  and  cruisers, 
and  destroyers  and  submarines.  But 
in  these  matters  he  can  never  hope  to 
be  in  a  position  to  bargain  on  equal 
terms  with  the  practical  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  manufacture  or  man- 
age all  this  machinery  of  destruction. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  less  desira- 
ble than  that  the  Cabinet  Minister 
whose  function  it  is  to  control  naval 
policy  and  naval  expenditure  should  be 
trying  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
choosing  types,  inspecting  docks,  and 
supervising  details.  If  only  there  had 
been  a  man  of  entirely  different  stamp 
to  succeed  Mr.  McKenna — a  man  of 
prudence,  commonsense,  moderation, 
with  business  capacity  and  a  grasp  of 
finance,  as  well  as  with  a  desire  to 
carry  out  honorably  and  consistently 
the  pledges  made  by  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Admiralty  in  1911 — the  expenditure 
of  the  country  this  year  would  be  ten 
millions  less,  and  taxpayers  would 
have  been  saved  from  all  kinds  of  ab- 
surdities. It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
in  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  to 
attempt  to  arrange  and  explain  in  lEiuy 
sort  of  order  the  confused  mass  of 
rhetoric  and  statistics  which  Mr. 
Churchill  laid  before  a  rather  thin  and 


unenthusiastic  House  of  Commons. 
Perhaps  the  salient  features  of  his  ora- 
tion were  his  contemptuous  compari- 
son of  the  once  terrible  Dreadnought — 
though  four  new  monsters  are  to  be 
constructed! — to  an  eggshell;  his  lec- 
ture to  Canada  on  its  failure  to  carry 
out  his  wishes;  his  lengthy  discourse 
upon  oil,  and  his  audacious  statement 
(in  reply  to  complaints  that  he  does 
not  observe  his  own  ratios)  that  ratios 
are  superseded  by  programmes.  There 
was  not  a  word  about  a  naval  holiday 
proposal.  There  was  hardly  a  serious 
attempt  to  meet  criticisms.  He  told 
us,  for  instance,  that  he  is  making 
desperate  efforts  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  officers,  besides  attracting  5,000 
additional  men  from  productive  em- 
ployments into  the  Navy.  But  he  did 
not  explain  why,  if  the  supply  of  offi- 
cers is  deficient,  he  has  been  able  to 
lend  Greece  and  Turkey  20  or  30  picked 
officers  without  even  consulting  the 
House  of  Commons.  Perhaps  the  most 
startling  of  all  his  statements  is  thit 
the  Admiralty,  while  it  professes  to 
build  battleships  at  an  8  to  5  ratio,  is 
aiming  at  a  2  to  1  ratio  for  cruisers, 
while  there  are  "other  standards  for 
other  classes!"  It  is  quite  clear  that 
with  Mr.  Churchill  at  the  helm,  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Lee  and  the  profes- 
sionals, all  the  surplus  resources  of  the 
country  will  be  engaged  in  financing 
armaments.  However,  even  Hr. 
Churchill  has  yielded  a  point  not,  in- 
deed, to  political  pressure,  but  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Navy;  for  after  describ- 
ing again  his  weird  scheme  for  arm- 
ing merchantmen,  the  First  Lord  con- 
tinued:— "There  is  one  matter  in  which 
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onr  practice  should  undergo  alteration. 
The  Board  of  Admiralty  have  decided 
to  recommend  to  the  Government  the 
abolition  of  prize  money.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  among  naval  otDcers 
that  the  private  enrichment  of  individ- 
uals by  acts  arising  out  of  warfare  is 
not  compatible  with  the  highest  con- 
ception of  the  military  or  naval  pro- 
fession.*' This  is  a  very  welcome  an- 
nouncement, and  one  upon  which  the 
Royal  Navy  is  to  be  congratulated.  It 
gets  rid  of  a  practice  highly  discredita- 
ble to  this  country,  and  singularly 
foolish  in  view  of  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  floating  capital  which  is  ex- 
posed to  retaliatory  depredations. 
Prize  money,  we  may  add,  has  never 
been  adopted  in  (Germany,  and 
has  been  abolished  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Churchiirs  i  complete  change  of 
policy,  tone,  and  temper  in  regard  to 
armaments  since  he  entered  the  Ad- 
miralty marks  a  serious  relapse  from 
the  ordinary  standards  of  public  men 
and  the  unwritten  laws  of  public  life. 
If,  when  he  found  that  all  his  rhetoric 
about  peace  and  goodwill  finding  the 
safety  it  seeks,  and  about  his  heredi- 
tary position  as  the  standard  bearer  of 
economy,  and  about  the  incompatibil- 
ity of  uniting  social  progress  with 
naval  expansion,  had  ^o  be  scrapped 
and  thrown  on  the  dustheap  the  mo- 
ment he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  so  for  the  first  time  got 
the  chance  of  realizing  his  convictions, 
and  putting  his  principles  into  prac- 
tice, then  he  should  certainly  not  have 
snatched  at  that  office,  but  should 
have  gone  to  his  constituents  to  tell 
them  of  the  revolution  that  had  come 
over  hia  convictions  and  opinions.  Af- 
ter that  he  might  have  retired  for  a 
time  to  the  political  wilderness,  or  in- 
to some  place  like  that  immortalized 
by  the  great  Roman  poet  where  the 
taint  of  old  sins  is  removed.  Perhaps 
Mr.    Churchill  thinks  that  the  public 


is  willing  to  allow  complete  licence  to 
its  favorites,  and  that  by  tub-thumping 
on  party  lines  about  Ulster  he  can 
reconcile  the  Liberal  party  to  his  naval 
economics.  If  so,  he  must  have  been 
uncomfortably  reminded  of  realities  by 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Philip  Snowden, 
whose  terrific  attack  on  the  armament 
ring  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Snowden 
started  with  a  broad  statement  that 
the  increase  of  naval  expenditure  has 
practically  absorbed  every  penny  of  the 
additional  revenue  which  has  come 
from  the  taxation  imposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  so- 
called  People's  Budget  of  1909.  That 
may  be  a  slight  exaggeration,  but  it  is 
true,  as  we  have  more  than  once  said, 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget  has 
proved  in  the  main  an  armor-plate 
Budget  The  money  taken  from  in- 
come-tax and  death  duties  has  gone  to 
maintain  or  enhance  the  profits  of  the 
armament  firms,  and  to  provide  for  an 
ever-rising  expenditure  on  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Mr.  Snowden  is  a  Social- 
ist, and  Mr.  Eyres-Monsell,  who  r^ 
plied  to  him,  is  a  Conservative.  But 
when  the  latter  denounces  the  naval 
expenditure  as  miserably  inadequate, 
and  the  former  presses  for  economy, 
the  propertied  classes  may  well  feel 
that  their  enemies  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect them  from  their  friends.  Mr. 
Churchill  told  Mr.  Middlemore  that  at 
the  present  time  Great  Britain  is  con- 
structing 33  torpedo  boat  destroyers, 
while  Germany  is  constructing  12,  and 
that  Great  Britain  is  constructing  IS 
protected  and  unarmored  cruisers, 
while  Germany  is  constructing  4.  It 
can  be  proved  also  that  in  the  matter 
of  battleships  the  British  strength  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  8  to  5  standard. 
In  the  face  of  such  facts,  we  venture 
to  ask  once  more  how  any  person  with 
a  grain  of  common  sense  can  prate 
about  a  national  emergency,  or  pretend 
that  the  security  of  this  country  is  en- 
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dangered  by  the  naval  preparations  of 
Germany?  Mr.  Churchill's  administra- 
tion is  clearly  provocative  and  profli- 
gate. He  is  encouraging  the  growth  of 
armaments  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
If  his  language  were  different,  he 
might  perhaps  be  represented  as  a  vic- 
tim of  the  armaments  ring,  and  of  the 
strangely  ramified  interests  which  Mr. 
Snowden  tried  to  trace.  But  the  First 
Lord  glories  in  his  shame.  He  bums 
what  he  adored  and  he  adores  what 
he  burnt. 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech  is  an- 
other curious  comment  on  the  new  sit- 
uation. When  the  Unionists  were  in 
power  Liberal  politicians  and  Journal- 
ists were  wont  to  declare  that  arma- 
ments depend  upon  policy,  and  that 
the  way  to  reduce  armaments  was  to 
get  into  power  a  Liberal  Government 
which  would  change  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country.  Sir  Edward  Grey  now 
repudiates  this  view,  for  obviously,  he 
says,  there  is  another  side  to  be  con- 
sidered: "Foreign  policy  must  depend 
very  largely  on  naval  strength,  and  for 
that  reason  from  the  end  of  1915  we 
are  to  have  a  force  of  12  battleships 
and  battle  cruisers  with  their  ancil- 
lary vessels  in  the  Mediterranean.*'  In 
this  connection  he  touched  on  our 
Turkish  policy,  and  declared  that  he 
wishes  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  in  Asia  to  be  preserved.  He 
sees  no  reason  why  English  financiers 
should  not  lend  money  to  Turkey  for 
commercial  purposes;  for  the  Turkish 
Government  is  arranging  for  reforms 
in  Armenia,  and  has  given  him  the 
most  explicit  assurances  that  it  is  not 
preparing  for  a  war  of  revenge  in  Eu- 
rope. What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of 
the  naval  mission  to  Constantinople, 
and  of  the  purchase  of  the  Brazilian 
battleship  at  a  time  when  the  Turkish 
Government  is  at  its  wit's  end  for 
money?    To  this  question  Sir  Edward 
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Grey  did  not  address  himself.  But  it 
might  have  been  taken,  we  think,  by 
Mr.  Snowden  as  another  illustration  of 
his  theme.  If  financial  trouble  comes 
in  the  next  few  months  to  the  credi- 
tors of  Turkey  and  Greece,  the  action 
of  the  Admiralty  and  the  words  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  will  most  assuredly  come 
up  for  criticisuL  We  may  conclude  by 
expressing  a  hope  that,  whatever  the 
Government  may  do,  the  House  of 
Commons  will  insist  upon  an  enquiry 
into  armament  finance,  and  especially 
into  the  international  character  of  the 
work  done  by  British  companies.  Can 
it,  for  instance,  be  true,  as  Mr.  Snow- 
den asserted,  that  "there  is  not  a  single 
firm  having  contract  work  with  the 
Government  which  has  not  either  on 
its  board  or  in  its  service  a  man  who 
has  been  in  Government  service  at 
some  time" — ^a  man  who  knows  the 
ropes,  and  is  "likely  to  be  able  to  get 
advance  information  that  will  be  use- 
ful"? Can  it  be  true  that  the  pur- 
chases made  by  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  are  based  not  on  price  or 
quality,  but  on  favor?  Again,  is  it  to 
the  public  interest  that  the  secrets 
which  Mr.  Churchill  prizes  so  much 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  foreign 
Governments,  and  that  the  leading 
British  armament  companies  should 
have  great  establishments  in  foreign 
countries,  including  at  least  one 
against  whom  our  Admiralty  is  pro- 
fessedly arming?  It  seems  to  us  to 
be  perfectly  ridiculous  that  while  the 
British  taxpayer  is  called  upon  at  a 
vast  sacrifice  to  maintain  in  the  Medi- 
terranean a  fieet  equal  or  superior  to 
that  of  Italy,  a  great  British  armament 
firm  should  be  building  war  vessels  for 
the  Italian  Government,  and  so  assist- 
ing to  strengthen,  with  all  its  latest 
patents  and  contrivances,  one  of  the 
navies  against  which  we  are  supposed 
to  be  arming  for  battle. 
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It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the 
delicate  beauty  of  "Billy:  the  True 
Story  of  a  Canary-Bird"  by  Maud 
Thomhill  Porter,  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  spring  output  of  the 
Mosher  press.  The  subject  of  this 
charming  bit  of  biography  was  a  stolid 
German  bachelor  canary  when  he  first 
came  under  the  loving  observation  of 
the  writer  of  this  sketch.  Mated  later 
with  a  frivolous  little  French  canary, 
he  was  slow  to  understand  her  ways 
or  to  accommodate  his  ways  to  hers; 
but  their  common  life  was  a  happy  one, 
until  death  robbed  him  of  her,  just  as 
she  was  brooding  over  three  tiny  eggs. 
The  introduction  of  another  mate,  to 
all  outward  appearance  the  duplicate 
of  the  first,  only  bewildered  without 
consoling  him,  and  it  was  long  before 
he  became  again  his  own  cheerful  self. 
Close  observation,  affectionate  insight 
and  a  pretty  fancy  go  to  the  telling  of 
the  Uttle  tale. 

A.  E.  W.  Mason's  latest  novel  "The 
Witness  for  the  Defence"  (Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons)  opens  and  closes  in 
England,  but  the  intermediate  and 
most  tragic  scenes  are  in  India.  It  is 
there  that  the  trial  takes  place  in 
which  the  "witness  for  the  defence" 
plays  so  important  a  part  The  man. 
Captain  Ballantyne,  whose  murder  is 
the  central  incident  of  the  tragedy, 
is  so  unmitigated  a  brute  and  bully 
that  the  reader  feels  no  regret  at  his 
taking  off;  but  the  mystery  of  the 
murder  is  not  clearly  disclosed  unf il 
the  later  chapters,  by  which  time  the 
reader  has  half  guessed  it  The  story 
is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last  The  characteri- 
zation is  excellent  and  there  is  plenty 
of  incident.  If  the  bo<^  does  not  take 
its  place   among  the   "best-sellers"  it 


will  argue  a  curious  dulness  on  the 
part  of  the  novel-reading  public. 

It  was  obviously  for  the  layman  that 
Professor  Paul  Vinogradoff  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  wrote  the  compact 
little  volume  on  "Common- Sense  in 
Law,"  which  appears  in  the  Home  Uni- 
versity Library  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 
And  the  average  layman,  who  is  per- 
haps sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  common-sense  in  law,  will 
find  the  author's  explanations  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  law  and  the 
intricacies  of  legislation  at  once  inter- 
esting and  illuminating.  Some  of  the 
cases  cited,  and  some  of  the  processes 
described  are  drawn  from  the  practice 
of  English  courts;  but,  in  the  main, 
the  exposition  is  as  applicable  here 
as  in  England.  It  is  remarkable  how 
the  multum-in-parvo  principle  works 
out  in  these  volumes  of  the  Home  Uni- 
versity Library,  all  of  which  are 
freshly  written  for  present-day  readers. 

The  title  which  Arthur  Stanwood 
Pier  has  given  his  novel  "The  Women 
We  Marry"  suggests  that  he  regards 
the  two  women  whose  caprices  he  por- 
trays with  such  vividness  and  insight 
as  typical  of  young  wives  and  mothers 
of  to-day.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  it 
were  so ;  for,  in  the  one  case,  we  have 
a  bride  upon  her  honeymoon  wooed  so 
earnestly  by  a  former  lover  as  to  be 
almost  persuaded  to  fly  with  him,  and 
in  the  other  case  we  have  a  wife  actu- 
ally beginning  her  flight  with  a  young 
lover,  and  halted,  just  in  time,  by  an 
accident.  Surely,  these  are  not  typical 
cases:  not  every  bride  tells  her  hus- 
band on  her  honeymoon  that  she  is 
sorry  she  married  him  and  is  longing 
for  some  one  else,  or  encourages  the 
emotions  of  an  immature  youth  until 
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they  pass  the  danger  point  Yet  un- 
happily there  are  instances  enough  in 
real  life  of  just  such  caprices  as  Mr. 
Pier  finds  in  his  women,  and  there  is 
a  sort  of  poetic  justice  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  lover  who  tries  his  best  to 
wreck  the  first  marriage  who  is  the 
lonely  and  unhappy  husband  in  the 
second.  In  both  instances,  it  is  the 
promise  and  fulfilment  of  motherhood 
which  works  a  cure,  though  the  spell  is 
more  quickly  felt  by  Rosamond,  who 
is  the  stronger  character,  than  by 
Dorothy,  who  is  feeble  and  fickle  at  the 
best  Yet  even  she,  when  her  little 
boy,  to  whom  she  has  given  slight  at- 
tention and  from  whom  she  has  had 
few  evidences  of  affection,  nestles  up  to 
her  with  love  in  his  heart  finds  impos- 
sible the  disloyalty  to  which  she  had 
almost  consented.  The  story  is  skil- 
fully told,  and  holds  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  the  last  The  scene  is,  for 
the  most  of  the  time,  in  and  near  Bos- 
ton.   The  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

"An  American  History"  by  Nathaniel 
Wright  Stevenson,  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  the  College  of  Charleston  (Ginn 
&  Co.)  covers  the  whole  subject  from 
the  voyages  of  the  Vikings,  ten  cen- 
turies and  more  ago  down  to  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Wilson, — ^and 
this  within  the  compass  of  about  six 
hundred  moderate-sized  pages.  Rutin 
spite  of  the  necessary  compression,  the 
narrative  is  written  in  an  easy  and  at 
times  almost  colloquial  style;  aird  the 
author  has  succeeded  well  in  his 
avowed  purpose  to  treat  the  colonial 
history  of  this  country  in  its  proper 
perspective,  and  the  later  history  with- 
out partisan  or  sectional  prejudice. 
The  book  is  abundantly  and  attrac- 
tively illustrated  and  is  well-suited  to 
class-room  use. 

Within  the  covers  of  Katharine  Fnl- 
lerton  Gerould's  "Vain  Oblations" 
(Charles    Scribner*8    Sons)    one    finds 


seven  stories, — each  independent  of  the 
others— and  all  fully  charged  with 
tragedy.  And  it  is  tragedy  of  no  com- 
mon sort  These  are  no  detective  tales 
of  robbery  and  murder  and  other 
crimes.  The  tragedies  are  of  the  heart 
and  only  secondarily  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances; and  they  are  told  with 
extraordinary  vividness  and  power.  No 
words  are  wasted  in  mere  description. 
The  style  is  direct  and  almost  epigram- 
matic, and  the  narrator,  usually,  is  a 
third  person  who  has  had  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  actors  in  the  drama. 
The  title-story  is  almost  the  grimmest 
of  all, — ^the  story  of  the  daughter  of 
a  missionary  in  Africa,  who  escapes 
massacre  only  to  be  taken  prisoner  by 
a  savage  chief  and  subjected  to  every 
indignity,  and  who,  found  at  last  by 
her  lover  after  a  long  quest,  has  been 
so  changed  by  the  horrors  of  her  life 
that  he  does  not  recognize  her,  and  is 
not  assured  of  her  identity  until  she 
takes  her  own  life  rather  than  reveal 
herself  to  him.  In  "The  Mango-Seed" 
the  reader  is  left  to  his  own  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  underlying  mystery.  In 
**The  Wine  of  Violence"  we  have  the 
story  of  a  man  tried,  convicted  on  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  and  executed  for 
wife-murder,  whose  wife  meanwhile, 
having  deserted  him  out  of  hatred,  pre- 
serves carefully  in  her  new  home,  the 
newspaper  files  containing  the  reports 
of  the  trial,  and  thereby  betrays  her 
identity  to  a  chance  visitor  who  is  cog- 
nizant of  the  facts.  Only  once  in  "On 
the  Staircase"  is  the  supernatural  in- 
troduced; and  then  very  skilfully.  It 
would  be  just  as  well,  perhaps,  not  to 
read  all  seven  stories  at  a  sitting,  just 
before  retiring;  but  the  tragedy  in 
them  is  very  real  and  so  are  the  char- 
acters. 

Every  one  who  has  enjoyed  Dr. 
Oliver  Huckel's  admirable  retellings,  In 
English  verse,  of  Wagner's  music 
dramas,   will  welcome  the  supplemen- 
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tary  volume,  "Richard  Wagner:  The 
Man  and  his  Work/'  in  which,  with 
gte&t  simplicity  and  directness  and 
with  loving  appreciation  he  tells  the 
story  of  the  master's  life.  The  little 
book  is  in  three  parts :  the  first  giving 
an  outline  of  Wagner's  life;  the  sec- 
ond describing  and  summarizing  his 
characteristics;  and  the  third  an- 
alyzing and  estimating  the  eleven  great 
muslc;<lramas  which  Dr.  Huckel  has 
rendered  in  English  verse.  The  book 
is  so  well  proportioned  and  is  written 
from  such  fulness  of  knowledge  that  it 
leaves  upon  the  reader's  mind  a  more 
vivid  Impression  of  the  real  Wagner 
than  a  biography  of  more  portentous 
size  might  have  done.  There  are  por- 
traits of  Wagner  and  his  wife  and 
several  other  Illustrations.  The  clear 
and  attractive  typography  is  the  work 
of  the  Merrymount  Press.  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co.) 

Mr.  Dean  C.  Worcester's  "The  Phil- 
ippines Past  and  Present"  makes  two 
imposing  volumes  furnished  with  a 
good  Index  and  lacking  nothing  ex- 
cept a  portrait  and  autograph  of  the 
author.  Possibly,  he  is  content  to  be 
known  by  samples  of  the  work  to 
which  he  has  set  his  hand,  such  as  is 
afforded  by  the  frontispiece  of  his  sec- 
ond volume.  This  presents  two  photo- 
graphs of  Plt-a-plt,  a  Bontoc  Igorot. 
The  first  shows  him  in  his  natural 
costume  of  a  grin,  and  little  else,  un- 
less one  counts  a  head-dress.  He  does 
not  stand  like  a  "young  Mohawk  war- 
rior," but  like  a  Thllnklt  Indian,  and 
his  only  physical  grace  is  an  absolute 
lack  of  rigidity.  In  the  second  picture, 
arrayed  In  spotless  white,  and  holding 
a  modestly  handsome  hat,  he  looks 
both  elegant  and  intelligent.  He  is 
the  result  of  nine  years  of  American 
teaching  and  training  and  he  is  but 
one  of  hundreds.  Still,  we  are  not  be- 
loved in  the  Philippines,  and  were 
there    battalions    and    regiments    like 


him,  the  mass  of  the  Filipinos  would 
still  be  unmoved.  We  have  assisted 
them  to  throw  off  a  yoke  which  they 
complained  was  galling;  have  given 
them  the  religious  liberty  which  they 
professed  to  desire  above  rubles,  al- 
though for  centuries  they  endured  life 
without  it,  and  never  lifted  a  finger 
against  it  except  in  the  way  of  quiet 
assassination.  We  have  fulfilled  all 
their  demands  except  their  modest  re- 
quest for  the  heads  of  various  Ameri- 
can officers  and  private  soldiers,  diplo- 
matists, missionaries  and  consuls.  The 
remission  of  taxes,  the  repeal  of  laws, 
and  the  restoration  of  happy  anarchy 
are  also  matters  In  which  we  have  not 
found  it  possible  to  gratify  them. 
Alas!  is  it  not  only  too  evident  that 
these  Americanos  are  men  without 
souls  and  hearts?  Yet  there  is  Plt-a- 
pit,  Bontoc  Igorot,  looking  from  the 
frontispiece  with  poise  enough  for  a 
royal  and  Imperial  reception!  It  is 
borne  in  upon  the  mind  that  the  Fili- 
pino character,  like  the  Caucasian  and 
the  African,  and  the  Malay,  varies 
with  the  Individual.  "Spice,  nutmegs 
and  cloves  these  islands  produce.  And 
little  beside  for  man's  comfort  and 
use,"  ran  the  old  nursery  distich. 
Some  day,  they  shall  produce  men, 
fitted  for  the  hand  of  the  great  Arti- 
ficer to  use  in  His  work. 

Ex-Secretary  Worcester  takes  less 
than  ten  pages  to  give  an  account  of 
his  education  as  a  practical  zoologist 
and  botanist,  forester,  doctor,  agricul- 
turist, and  enforcer  of  marine  and 
land  quarantine  regulations.  His 
political  Influence  was  confined  to  his 
own  vote,  but  he  was  allowed  to  fill 
his  varied  offices  in  the  Philippine 
service  for  twelve  years,  seeing  the 
Admiral,  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pine commission  and  many  a  general 
and  governor  leave  the  Islands,  he 
staying  until  his  voluntary  retirement, 
September  15,  1913.  His  patience  and 
fair  mlndedness  are  made  patent  by 
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this  simple  statement.  That  the  av- 
erage American  is  helplessly  ignorant 
of  Philippine  matters  one  may  guess 
when  told  that  Secretary  Worcester 
found  three  college  presidents  who  be- 
lieved that  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Philippine  government  were  paid 
from  the  United  States  Treasury.  Sec- 
retary Worcester  from  time  to  time 
quotes  from  Judge  Blount's  **The 
American  Occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines, 1808-1912/'  fills  in  some  of  the 
gaps  in  his  testimony  and  thus  dis- 
charges what  he  regards  as  his  duty  to 
his  own  country,  and  "to  the  several 
Filipino  peoples  to-day  in  danger  of 
rushing  headlong  to  their  own  utter 
and  final  destruction."  He  shows  by 
documents  that  the  Filipino  leaders, 
so  far  from  establishing  an  adequately 
protective  government,  for  a  consider- 
able period  conducted  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror relieved  by  such  divertisements  as 
burying  citizens  alive..  Ijastly,  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  documents  written 
for  American  reading  with  intent  to 
deceive,  and  documents  written  for  the 
edification  and  government  of  Fili- 
pinos, and  including  the  orders  of 
Aguinaldo,  dictator.  This  whole  first 
volume  should  be  read  almost  line  by 
line. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  of  Generals 
are  excellent  "If  there  was  fighting 
to  be  done  [General  Lawton]  promptly 
and  thoroughly  whipped  everything  in 
sight,  .  .  .  punished  looting  and  dis- 
order with  a  heavy  hand  .  .  .  and 
won  the  good-will  of  all  Filipinos  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact"  But  those 
who  wish  to  know  the  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  the  belligerent  parties  have 
only  to  read.  The  civil  service  reports, 
the  administration  of  justice;  health 
conditions  and  the  construction  of 
highways,  the  head-hunters  and  the 
coordination  of  scientific  work  occupy 
the  rest  of  the  volume. 

In  the  second  volume  one  comes  down 


to  details  some  grim,  some  encour- 
aging, all  deadly  serious,  and  here 
Secretary  Worcester  permits  Mr.  Kip- 
ling to  speak  for  him,  citing  the  Eng- 
lishman's poem  "If,"  which  the  Ameri- 
can administrator  sent  to  every  gov- 
ernor and  lieutenant-governor  in  the 
Philippines.  The  two  had  similar 
opinions  of  the  "silent  sullen  peoples" 
who  judge  the  white  man  and  the 
white  man's  God  entirely  by  the  white 
man's  behavior. 

Then  the  indefatigable  Secretary  de- 
fends all  his  coworkers  who  seem  to 
need  it,  and,  thanks  to  American  news- 
papers and  American  tourists  their 
number  is  large,  and  he  tells  the  tale 
of  what  has  already  been  done  in  the 
islands  and  what  shall  be  done  if  the 
United  States  government  can  bring 
it  to  pass.  He  says,  "The  real  Philip- 
pine question  has  been  settled  .  .  . 
by  a  Divine  Providence  that  is  all 
seeing,  all  wise,  inexorable.  It  is  not 
whether  they  shall  travel  the  old  road 
a  little  slower  or  a  little  faster.  It  is 
shall  they  make  their  journey,  guided, 
helped  and  protected  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  shall  they  be  left  to  stagger  along 
alone,  blind  in  their  own  conceit,  un- 
der the  keen  and  watchful  eye  of  an- 
other powerful  nation  hungrily  await- 
ing their  first  misstep?"  What  will 
the  reader  say? 

The  Appendixes  contain  all  the 
State  documents  necessary  for  refer- 
ence, and  the  Index  is  very  good.  The 
pictures  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
for  they  include  weapons,  animals, 
villages,  houses,  boats,  schoolhouses, 
birds,  old  roads  and  new,  carts  and 
bridges,  and  a  good  map  of  China,  In- 
dia, Australia,  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
and  Manila,  "the  future  distributing 
centre  for  the  Far  East."  Mr.  Kipling 
prophesied  as  much  in  "A  Disturber 
of  Trafllc."  His  words  have  a  way  of 
being  fulfilled.     (MacmUlan  Co.) 
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SOIBNOB  AND  BOMANOB. 
They  strive  to  bind  In  words  the  winds' 
wild  race, 
In  words  to  cnrb  the  salt  waves*  mad 
career; 
The  stars  that  diaper  night's  opal  face. 
And  all  the  world's  strange  music 
that  I  hear, 

Are  but  to  them  as  to  the  Roman  seer, 

Whose  madness  sought  the  nature  of 

each  thing. 

Robbing  the  elements  of  all  their  fear. 

Yet  stilling  Fancy  that  erstwhile  did 

sing. 

To  them  the  Winter  brings  no  weeping 
world. 
No  tremor  ushers  in  the  Spring's  new 
birth, 
The  gaunt,  brown  leaves  by  wild  Oc- 
tober hurled 
Mean  not  to  them  the  sorrows  of  the 
Barth— 

Still  shall  /  hear  the  song  of  flowers 

to  be, 
And  catch  the  myriad  voices  of  the 
Sea. 

W.  de  H,  R. 
The  Gootemporair  Ba^lew. 


THE   PDAINT   OF   CERTAIN 

SPBCTRE)S. 

"It  Is  not  death  that  harrows  us,"  they 

lipped, 
"The  soundless  cell  Is  in  Itself  relief. 
For   life   Is   an   unfenced   flower,   be- 

numl>ed  and  nipped 
At  unawares,  and  at  its  best  but  brief." 

The  speakers,  sundry  phantoms  of  men 

gone. 
Had  risen  like  filmy  flames  of  phosphor 

dye. 
As    if   the   palest   of   sheet-llghtnlngs 

shone 
From  the  sward  near  me,  as  flrom  a 

nether  sky. 

And  much  surprised  was  I  that,  spent 

and  dead. 
They  should  not,  like  the  many,  be  at 

rest. 
But  stray  as  apparitions;  hence  I  said, 
"Why,   having  slipped   life,    hark   you 

back  distressed?" 


"We  are  among  the  few  death  sets  not 
free. 

The  hurt,  misrepresented  names,  who 
come 

At  each  year's  brink,  and  cry  to  His- 
tory 

To  do  them  Justice,  or  go  past  them 
dumb. 

"We  are  stript  of  rights;  our  shames 
He  unredressed. 

Our  deeds  in  full  anatomy  are  not 
shown. 

Our  words  In  morsels  merely  are  ex- 
pressed 

On  the  scrlptured  page,  our  motives 
blurred,  unknown." 

Then  all  these  shaken  ill-writ  visitants 

sped 
Into  the  vague,   and  left  me  musing 

there 
On    fames   that   well   might   instance 

what  they  had  said. 
Until  the  New- Year's  dawn  strode  up 

the  air. 

Thomas  Hardy. 
The  SattmUy  B«Tlew. 


PENSIONERS. 
My  pensioners  who  dally 

Come  here  to  beg  their  fare, 
For  all  their  need  dress  gaily 

And  have  a  jaunty  air. 
With  "Tira-lira-lira— 

Now  of  your  charity 
Pray  help  the  little  brethren 

Of  noble  poverty." 

One  shines  In  glossy  sable, 
One  wears  a  russet  coat, 

And  one  who  seeks  my  table 
Has  red  about  his  throat 

With  tira-lira-Ura 
Gay  waistcoat,  speckled  vest, 

Black  cap  and  fine  blue  bonnet. 
They  come  so  bravely  dressed. 

To  all  I  gladly  scatter 

In  this  their  time  of  need. 
Heap  bread  upon  their  platter 

And  ask  not  for  my  meed, 
But  in  the  jocund  spring-time 

Their  songs  give  back  to  me 
A  thousandfold — my  brethren 

Of  noble  poverty. 

The  WMtmlnaUr  Gaiette.    W,   M,  Letts. 
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THE  INJUSTICE  OF  WAR  ON  MEXICO. 


Armed  intervention  in  Mexico  by 
the  United  States  means  war.  Not 
war  upon  Huerta,  Garranza,  Villa,  or 
any  other  or  all  of  the  present  leaders 
of  ];)olitical  factions  or  armed  forces, 
but  upon  the  Mexican  people,  with 
whom  there  is  no  quarrel.  At  the 
present  moment  national  sentiment  is 
apparently  dormant  among  these  peo- 
ple. The  one  thing  which  would  bring 
out  this  sentiment,  expand  and  crys- 
tallize it,  and  make  it  effective  in 
uniting  all  Mexicans  in  a  common 
cause,  would  be  the  appearance  of  an 
nrmed  invader.  No  written  declara- 
tion or  power  of  tongue  would  con- 
vince them  that  their  country  was  not 
in  danger  of  capture  by  foreigners,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  alien  aggrandize- 
ment rather  than  for  pacification  and 
ultimate  return  of  the  government  into 
their  own  hands. 

Military  experts  have  estimated  it 
would  take  between  250,000  and 
500,000  soldiers  to  occupy  effectively 
the  country  to  the  end  that  life  and 
property  would  be  safe  everywhere, 
jind  that  this  occupation  could  not  be 
accomplished  under  a  considerable 
I)eriod  of  time,  during  which  many 
severe  battles  would  be  fought,  to  be 
followed  by  almost  interminable  guer- 
rilla warfare.  In  the  meantime  the 
life  of  no  foreigner  would  be  safe,  and 
the  destruction  of  native  as  well  as 
foreign-owned  property  would  be  com- 
plete. 

The  material  damage  to  the  United 
States  resulting  from  the  conduct  of 
such  an  invasion  would  be  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  lives,  and  the  enormous 
t-ost  of  the  military  operations.  The 
material  damage  to  Mexico  would  be 
greater  by  a  thousandfold,  and  the  de- 
velopment work  of  the  last  fifty  years 
would  be  practically  destroyed,  or  so 
crippled  that  it  would  be  many  years 


before  Mexico  again  reached  her  pres< 
ent  point  of  advance.  A  naval  blockade 
of  the  Mexican  ports  would  be  a  farce. 
A  dozen  war  vessels  could  accomplish 
the  task  without  difficulty,  and  the 
blockade  could  be  maintained  until  the 
ships  engaged  became  obsolete,  and 
still  it  would  have  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  interior  so  far  as  bringing 
peace  and  safety  to  the  people  was 
concerned;  in  fact,  it  would  probably 
bring  even  greater  disorder  and  law- 
lessness than  now  exists.  Political 
damage  resulting  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Latin-American  countries 
from  armed  intervention  would  5e 
serious.  Pan-Americanism  would  be 
shaken  to  its  foundations.  The  United 
States  is  still  under  suspicion  as  to 
motives  for  the  interest  taken  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  affairs,  and 
it  is  only  after  many  years  of  arduous 
work  the  Latin-American  peoples  are 
beginning  to  believe  the  truth,  that  the 
United  States  has  no  designs  upon 
their  territory  or  their  freedom. 

The  American  nation  has  no  just 
cause  for  war  upon  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple, and  that  is  what  armed  interven- 
tion means,  and  no  matter  how  bene- 
ficent its  purpose,  what  it  would  lead 
to  in  the  end.  To  undertake  the  paci- 
fication of  Mexico  by  force  also  Im- 
plies an  expansion  and  elaboration  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  a  point  where 
the  American  nation  would  assume  the 
international  responsibility  of  main- 
taining a  police  force  large  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  take  possession 
of  any  disturbed  Central  or  South 
American  country  on  short  notice,  and 
remain  until  the  people  of  that  country 
were  capable  of  intelligent  and  peace- 
ful self-government.  (^ 

It  is  this  larger  view  of  the  possible 
effects  of  armed  intervention  in  Mexico 
which  is  within  the  vision   of  Presi- 
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dent  Wilson,  and  which  enables  him  to 
resist    public    clamor    at    home    and 
abroad,  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States   should   inmiediately   undertake 
the  armed  subjection  of  its  neighbor, 
a  free  and  independent  nation,  with  an 
area  larger  than  that  of  France  and 
Germany  combined,  and  a  population 
of  14,000,000,  whose  foreign  trade  alone 
reaches  an  annual  total  of  £50,000,000 
sterling.    As  President  Wilson  recently 
said,  a  country  of  the  size  and  power 
of  the  United  States  can  afford  to  wait 
as  long  as  it  pleases  for  events  to  ad- 
just themselves;    that  no  one  doubted 
the  power,  if  it  was  decided  to  use  it; 
but  that  in  the  end  a  settlement  would 
come  from  within  rather  than  without, 
one  which  would  be  more  permanent 
and   much    better   for    the   peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  Mexican  people  than 
one  brought  about  by  alien  force.    He 
also    suggested    that    Americans    who 
were   clamoring   for   action   were   for- 
getting  they    would'  have   to   do   this 
thing  themselves,  if  it  was  done,  and 
that  they  would  have  to  contribute  the 
lives  of  their  fathers,   husbands,  and 
brothers   to   a   cause   which    was   not 
one  of  defence  of  their  own,   but  an 
interference      in      the      quarrels      of 
others. 

European  lives  and  property  have 
been  sacrificed  to  Mexican  disorder, 
but  where  one  European  has  been 
killed  a  score  of  American  citizens 
have  met  like  fate,  and  the  vast  bulk 
of  foreign  investment  in  Mexico  is 
now  American-owned.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  is 
largely  with  the  United  States,  and 
this  has,  of  course,  declined  to  the 
minimum  in  the  conditions  as  they  are. 
No  European  nation  has  an  interest  in 
Mexico  approaching  in  size  or  impor- 
tance the  interest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  if  the  latter  deem  it  best  to 
wait  upon  events  notwithstanding  the 
daily  toll  taken  of  American  lives  and 
property,   there  are  good   reasons  for 


this  waiting,  and  Europe  may  fain  be 
content 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  complacently  awaiting 
successful  issue  of  the  present  policy 
of  the  American  Government  There 
is  a  large  faction  of  impatient  spirits 
who  would  plunge  their  country  into 
all  the  consequences  of  intervention 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  The 
Governor  of  Texas,  with  his  cowboy 
rangers,  sees  no  difficulties  in  the  way, 
because  he  can  engineer  a  successful 
raid  across  the  border,  and  with  a 
handful  of  men  recover  the  body  of  a 
murdered  American.  Irresponsible 
newspapers  are  lashing  the  Adminis- 
tration at  Washington,  but  no  one  has 
ever  accused  their  owners  of  being 
statesmen  or  patriots.  The  sturdy 
Westerners,  accustomed  as  they  are  to 
dealing  with  the  emergencies  of  life 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  do 
not  look  beyond  things  as  they  are 
there,  and  along  that  border  strip  of 
country  there  is  a  life  into  which  no 
questions  of  high  policy  enter. 

It  has  always  been  a  problem  for 
the  Government  at  the  City  of  Mexico 
to  handle  the  border  States,  and  the 
aid  of  Americans  to  the  north  in  sup- 
pressing disorder  and  crime  has  always 
l)een  welcome.  The  extradition  law  is 
rarely  evoked  in  that  section,  for  a 
quick  run  across  the  line  is  far  more 
effective,  and  saves  a  lot  of  expense 
and  red  tape.  In  Tamaulipas,  the 
north-eastern  State  of  Mexico,  lias 
been  bom  nearly  every  revolution 
which  has  harried  the  nation  in  the 
past,  but  these  northern  bandits  have 
seldom  ridden  far  from  home.  Nature 
has  placed  a  great  barrier  of  arid 
plains,  and  beyond  them  are  mountain 
ranges  piled  one  upon  the  other,  across 
the  path  to  tbe  south.  Northern  Mex- 
ico could  be  captured,  and  still  the  life 
of  a  larger  part  of  the  nation  go  on 
undisturbed  in  Central  and  Southern 
Mexico.     The   real  Mexico   lies  there, 
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.and  it  is  there  that  President  Huerta 
la  intrenched  with  the  nearest  thing 
to  an  organized  government  which  now 
exists  in  the  country. 

There  are  many  people  who  believe 
that  the  United  States  shoold  have 
recognised  Huerta,  and  that  if  this 
had  been  done  some  time  ago,  all 
trouble  would  now  be  at  an  end.  The 
British  Government  has  been  credited 
with  this  belief,  but  whether  the  For- 
eign Office  thought  that  way  at  one 
time  or  not,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
President  Wilson  now  has  the  support 
of  the  British  Government  in  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken.  The  day  after  he 
saw  the  President  in  Washington,  and 
•on  the  day  he  left  New  York  for  Eng- 
land, Sir  Lionel  Garden,  British  Biin- 
ister  to  Mexico,  stated  most  emphati- 
<»lly  that  he  now  approved  of  the 
American  policy  of  non-intervention. 
''Conditions  in  Mexico,"  he  said,  "are 
in  a  confused  state.  The  real  cause  of 
all  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  easy  man- 
ner in  which  bands  of  brigands  are  or- 
ganized, and  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  able  to  hide  themselves  in 
mountain  fastnesses.  These  brigands  are 
able  to  murder  and  plunder,  because 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  pursue  and 
capture  them.  Brigandage  has  beoMne 
an  occupation  with  many  of  the  coun- 
trymen in  all  the  more  scarcely  settled 
districts  of  Mexico.  Murders  are  so 
common  now  that  the  Mexican  news- 
papers scarcely  give  them  any  space." 
From  further  remarks  made  by  this 
British  representative,  it  may  be  gath- 
ered more  or  less  definitely  what  Pres- 
ident Wilson  is  at  least  hoping  for  as 
an  outcome  of  his  restraint  in  the 
handling  of  Mexican  aifairs,  for  Sir 
Lionel  added  that  he  sincerely  believed 
Huerta  would  vacate  his  office  so  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  restore  the  country 
to  some  semblance  of  order.  He  also 
eonflrmed  the  belief  of  those  who  are 
familiar  with  conditions  in  Mexico, 
and   who   know  the   Mexican   people, 


when  he  ventured  the  prophecy  that 
armed  intervention  would  probably 
unite  all  warring  factions  against  what 
the  Mexican  people  would  look  upon 
as  a  common  enemy. 

Armed  intervention  by  a  single  na- 
tion means  war,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  order  can  be  restored  by 
the  peaceful  intervention  of  a  single 
nation.  Armed  intervention  by  a  force 
of  allies  presents  certain  difficulties, 
to  be  followed  possibly  by  serious 
complications.  Political  intervention 
by  an  allied  diplomatic  corps  under  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  may  be 
the  way  in  which  the  problem  is  solved 
in  the  end.  If  the  United  States,  when 
the  right  moment  arrives,  should 
present  an  ultimatum  to  the  factional 
leaders  of  Mexico's  armed  and  political 
forces,  and  the  representatives  of  all 
other  Powers  interested  signified  their 
approval  of,  and  their  intention  to  sup- 
port, the  position  of  the  United  States, 
there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the 
outcome  might  be  successful.  This 
would  rest  largely  with  England,  for 
Germany  has  from  the  beginning  ex- 
pressed and  shown  her  willingness  to 
leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  Government.  What- 
ever mischief  may  have  been  caused 
at  the  beginning  by  the  doubt  which 
existed  as  to  England's  position  would 
probably  be  neutralized  by  the  un- 
qualified support  the  English  Govern- 
ment now  seems  willing  to  give  the 
American  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  effective  settlement  of 
Mexican  troubles. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  troubles  in  Mexico 
are  inherent,  and  diplomacy  may  be 
ever  so  willing  and  so  powerful,  and 
yet  tail  to  bring  complete  relief  to  a 
country  large  areas  of  which  are  given 
over  to  native  rule  or  brigandage,  and 
with  a  population  hardly  open  to  the 
reasoning  processes  which  control 
more   civilized    communities.      Of   the 
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fourteen  million  people  in  Mexico,  at 
least  twelve  millions  are  Indians  of 
the  Aztec  type.  Even  in  the  time  of 
President  Diaz  a  large  section  of  the 
population  in  the  south  believed  itself 
subject  to  the  rule  of  a  native  "King/' 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment so  long  established  in  the  city 
of  Mexico.  When  land  surveyors  were 
sent  into  this  section  of  the  country, 
they  were  promptly  murdered.  Troops 
were  sent  to  avenge  their  death,  and 
discovered  this  '"kingdom,"  where  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  unknown.  The  result  was  that 
while  relations  were  established  with 
this  heretofore  unknown  territory, 
matters  were  left  practically  as  they 
were,  to  avoid  serious  native  uprisings 
and  warfare.  The  "King"  came  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  returned  to  his 
people  well  content  that  he  was  to  be 
left  even  in  nominal  authority. 

In  north-western  Mexico  there  is  one 
section  of  the  country  from  which  few 
white  explorers  have  ever  returned. 
The  people  settled  there  are  cannibals. 
Near  by  to  this  section  are  the  Yaqui 
Indians,  who  have  been  so  maltreated 
by  local  Mexican  ofl9cials  and  soldiers 
that  there  is  deadly  enmity  between 
them.  They  are  a  fine  race  of  workers 
and  fighters,  now  threatened  with  an- 
nihilation through  the  very  energy  they 
have  shown  in  defending  what  they 
believe  to  be  their  rights.  Throughout 
the  great  area  of  the  country  through 
which  the  sixteen  thousand  miles  of 
railroads  are  now  built,  and  where  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  development 
is  at  its  best,  there  are  vast  numbers 
of  ignorant  laborers  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  practically  slaves  to 
their  employers  through  a  system  of 
peonage.  When  the  farce  of  a  general 
election  is  played,  the  owners  of  big 
ranches,  where  hundreds  of  men  are 
employed,  notify  this  or  that  favorite 
candidate  that  these  men  have  voted 
for  him.  and  the  vote  is  counted,  al- 


though the  **voters"  may  never  have 
known  that  an  election  had  come  and 
gone.  The  writer  once  suggested  to 
General  Porfirio  Diaz,  then  President, 
that  the  Constitution  of  Mexico  was 
modelled  after  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  smiled  and  said, 
"Tea,  but  it  is  more  ornamental  than 
useful."  Then  his  face  grew  grave, 
and  he  said  most  earnestly,  "What  my 
people  want  is  a  strong  personal  gov- 
ernment, and  that  is  what  I  am  giving 
them." 

Mexico  never  has  been  a  republic 
except  in  name.  The  rule  of  Dias  was 
that  of  a  dictator.  The  only  other 
form  of  government  possible  for  the 
country  is  that  of  an  autocracy;  a 
group  of  men  either  dominated  by  one 
strong  mind  and  will,  or  a  ^rt- 
nership  of  several  men  of  such  charac- 
ter. The  ruler  or  the  rulers  of  Mexico 
have  held  their  power  through  control 
of  an  army  in  which  are  regiments  of 
convicts,  men  sentenced  to  so  many 
years  of  army  service  in  lieu  of  going 
to  prison  for  crimes  committed,  and  a 
highly  efllcient  and  unscrupulous  secret 
police  and  this  will  be  the  only  prac- 
tical and  successful  method  for  many 
years  yet  to  come.  The  hope  of  bring- 
ing about  a  fair  and  representative 
general  election  in  Mexico  is  an  iri- 
descent dream.  The  only  possible  way 
in  which  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  is  to 
bring  about  a  combination  of  groups 
of  strong  men  in  each  province,  who 
will  work  to  the  end  of  a  successful 
Federal  organization.  This  was  done 
by  Porfirio  Diaz,  and  it  can  be  done 
again. 

There  is  little  real  patriotism  among 
the  Mexican  leaders.  They  are  gen- 
erally soldiers  of  fortune,  seeking  ma- 
terial gain  or  power.  To  succeed  in 
their  ambitions  they  hesitate  at  no 
crime,  and  to  retain  it,  once  acquired, 
they  will  sacrifice  anything  or  any- 
body.    Murder,   either  official  or  "ac- 
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cidental/*  is  an  ordinary  and  usual 
patli  to  political  preference  or  reten- 
tion of  office.  Porfirio  Diaz  started 
his  campaign  for  the  Presidency  as  a 
minor  revolutionist  with  a  handful  of 
followers.  There  is  nothing  in  his  his- 
tory at  that  time  to  single  him  out  as 
having  been  different  from  any  of  the 
men  now  striving  for  controL  His 
was  a  case  of  successful  brigandage. 
There  are  two  oil  portraits  of  this  man 
in  the  city  of  Mexico^  and  to  see  them 
side  by  side  is  a  study  in  evolution. 
The  one  a  young,  swaggering  soldier, 
no  different  in  appearance  from  hun- 
dreds of  Mexican  army  officers  of  to- 
day. The  other  a  dignified  and  ma- 
tured statesman  as  well  as  soldier  of 
the  kind  who  can  dispense  "a  strong 
personal  government"  The  history  of 
modem  Mexico  from  the  building  oT 
the  fSHL  railroad  to  the  time  when  the 
figures  ofSforeign  investment  reach  in- 
to many  millions  is  written  between 
these  two  portraits. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  Mex- 
ico, even  in  rec^it  years,  which  would 
warrant  any  change  in  the  actual  form 
of  government,  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 
In  other  words,  another  Diaz  must 
come  forward  from  among  the  host  of 
Federals  or  Constitutionalists  and 
prove  his  ri£^t  to  the  title.  If  such  a 
man  appears,  it  wiU  be  profitless  to 
scan  his  past  history  for  evidence  as 
to  his  moral  character  or  the  means 
by  which  he  climbed  the  ladder.  The 
fact  that  he  is  the  bom  leader  who 
can  bring  peace  to  a  distressed  people 
in  a  ravaged  country  will  be  all  the 
credentials  he  needs.  Continued  peace 
is  what  Mexico  must  have  for  her  peo- 
ple ever  to  achieve  the  ideals  set  forth 
in  her  constitutional  law.  Progress 
has  been  made,  but  the  road  is  yet 
long.  A  ruler  or  set  of  rulers  who 
were  so  far  in  advance  of  the  gov- 
erned that  there  was  no  understand- 
ing or  sympathy  between  them  would 
not  long  prevail    A  successful  ruler  of 


Mexico  needs  not  only  to  be  a  Mexi- 
can, but  to  share  in  a  large  measure 
in  the  characteristics  of  his  own  peo- 
ple. It  has  been  said  that  a  nation 
gets  the  kind  of  government  it  de- 
serves, and  if  this  be  true,  Mexico  vtIH 
not  achieve  a  government  such  as  an 
Anglo-Saxon  community  mi|^t  find 
ideal,  but  it  can  get  one  which  is  ef- 
fective. 

With  every  passing  generation  the 
Mexican  people  are  progressing  toward 
possible  intelligent  self-government 
Progress  in  this  direction  has  bad 
many  setbacks,  but  at  no  time  has  the 
slip  entailed  complete  loss  of  all  that 
had  been  gained.  The  present  situa- 
tion is  deplorable,  but  the  power  of 
recuperation  is  amazing.  Scatter  the 
bands  of  alleged  soldiers  now  in  pos- 
session of  important  areas,  and  put  the 
fear  of  authority  into  the  hearts  of  a 
lawless  element  and  it  would  be  but 
a  few  months  before  aU  the  signs  df 
the  present  trouble  would  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  voider  of  concessions 
and  "old  Aztec  mines"  would  return  in 
the  usual  numbers  to  the  haunts  of  the 
tourist  in  search  of  gullible  American 
or  Bnglish  visitors.  The  arts  of  peace 
in  Mexico  have  ofttimes  proved  more 
disastrous  than  the  arts  of  war,  but 
out  of  it  all  has  come  great  and  gen- 
uine gain  for  foreign  capital  as  well 
as  for  the  native. 

Any  consideration  of  the  Mexican 
situation  and  the  relations  of  foreign 
Governments  thereto,  including  that  of 
the  United  States,  must  to  be  intelli- 
gent and  fkir,  be  based  upon  a  correct 
appreciation  of  conditions  within  that 
country.  It  is  not  a  case  of  a  strong 
centralized  government  misbehaving  it^ 
self  through  either  sins  of  omission  or 
commission.  Mexico  must  be  looked 
at  as  a  great  area  of  diversified  coun- 
try inhabited  by  fourteen  million  peo- 
ple who  are  absolutely  without  effeo> 
tive  and  disinterested  political  leader- 
ship or  form  of  national  government 
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It  Is  at  preflent  a  vast,  confused  sea  of 
humanity,  agitated  and  bewildered  by 
the  sneoess  or  failure  of  one  or  another 
band  of  '*patriots,"  or  ravaged  by 
brigands  in  the  guise  of  revolutionists. 

To  invade  Mexico  with  an  armed 
force  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
safety  for  life  and  property  does  not 
mean  merely  inflicting  punishment  up- 
on an  opposing  force.  It  means  taking 
charge  of  the  whole  show,  and  run- 
ning it  in  detail  until  it  is  safe  to 
leave  it  in  native  hands  once  more. 
Such  a  task  as  this  is  possible  in  a 
place  like  Cuba,  for  instance,  though 
even  that  was  no  holiday  aifair,  and 
on  that  island  the  population  was,  as 
a  whole,  friendly  and  tractable.  Od- 
cupation  of  the  Oity  of  Mexico,  or 
even  all  of  the  larger  cities,  would  not 
necessarily  mean  control  of  the  whole 
country,  unless  the  invader  acted  in 
conjunction  with  a  large  native  faction 
or  force  friendly  to  the  idea.  Such  an 
invasion  would  be  resisted  by  those 
who  now  have  armies  at  their  com- 
mand, and  the  defeat  of  one  would  not 
mean  the  defeat  of  all,  and,  even  If 
it  did,  new  patriots  would  arise,  eacn 
with  a  following  quickly  enrolled,  for 
no  country  on  earth  can  produce  a  rev- 
olutionary leader  with  a  band  of  fight- 
ers at  his  back  quicker  than  this  Cen- 
tral American  State.  Revolution  Is  a 
trade  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  men  who  fol- 
low and  batten  upon  it 

To  invade  Mexico  would  mean  to 
make  war  upon  the  Mexican  people,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  innocent  of  of- 
fence, and,  as  things  are  now,  have  no 
grievance  against  the  foreigner.  That 
they  would  have,  should  foreigners  at- 

The  FortnlfrhUy  R«Tlew. 


tempt  to  control  their  country,  is  in- 
evitable, and  it  is  to  avoid,  not  only 
the  bill  of  costs  for  the  American  peo- 
ple^ but  arousing  the  Mexicans  to  un- 
dying hatred  and  prolonged  resistance, 
that  President  Wilson  is  pursuing  his 
policy  of  watdiing  and  waiting. 

The  sacrifice  of  lives  and  property  in 
the  meantime  is  most  deplorable,  and 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  impatience 
should  be  felt  universally  at  prolonga- 
tion of  a  situation  fast  becoming  in- 
tolerable. The  larger  view  must  be 
taken  of  the  whole  matter,  however, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  foreign  mter- 
ests,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Mexicans 
themselves.  It  is  this  larger  view 
which  has  been  adopted  by  President 
Wilson,  and  to  which  the  Government 
of  Germany  has  subscribed  from  the 
beginning,  and  to  which  the  British 
Government  has  been  convertsif  The 
thoughtful  and  dispassionate^  statement 
made  by  Sir  Eidward  Grey  at  a  time 
when  the  English  people  were  most 
naturally  in  a  state  of  indignation 
over  the  murder  of  a  fellow-country- 
man was  most  helpful  to  the  Mexican 
people  and  those  concerned  as  to  their 
state,  for  it  was  along  the  only  road 
which  leads  to  a  peaceful  and  eventu- 
ally satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
trouble,  if  such  a  settlement  is  to  be 
achieved  at  all.  The  man  most  con- 
cerned is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  others  can  afford  to  give 
him  the  free  hand  he  demands  to  work 
out  a  solution  of  a  most  difficult  and 
trying  problem.  There  Is  every  rea- 
son why  he  should  want  to  prove  he 
is  right,  and  there  are  many  who  have 
faith  that  he  will  do  so  in  the  end. 
James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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VIII.— IF.  B.  TeaU. 
It  may  not  seem  likely  at  first  glance 
that  Mr.  Yeats  has  added  modi  to  the 
•drama  written  in  English  in  our  time, 
seeing  that  his  plays  have  been  ex- 
clusively dedicated  to  the  Irish  thea- 
tre. But,  as  I  said  in  my  article  on 
J.  M.  Synge,  the  plays  of  the  modem 
Irish  literary  theatre  are  written  in 
English,  and,  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine them  closely,  we  find  that  they 
owe  much  more  to  the  English  drama 
than  is  imagined. 

The  foundation  of  the  modem  Irish 
school  of  dramatists  and  poets  which 
numbers  among  its  adherents  A.  E. 
Synge,  Lady  Gregory,  James  Stephens, 
Padraic  Colum,  Joseph  Campbell, 
Shane  Leslie  and  many  others,  was 
principally  the  work  of  Mr.  Yeats.  W^ 
have  several  accounts  of  how  the  en- 
thusiasts of  the  Abbey  theatre  went 
to  work.  Mr.  George  Moore's  spirited 
narration  in  his  trilogy  of  reminis- 
cences is  one  of  the  best 

Some  of  the  plays  of  Mr.  Yeats  are 
written  in  verse  and  some  in  prose. 
Of  the  former  are  '*The  Land  of 
Heart's  Desire,"  "On  Baile's  Strand," 
**The  Shadowy  Waters,"  "The  King's 
Threshold,"  "Deirdre,"  and  "The 
Countess  Kathleen."  In  prose  are 
"Where  There  is  Nothing,"  "The  Hour 
Glass,"  •'The  Pot  of  Broth,"  and 
"Kathleen  Ni  Houlihan." 

By  this  we  see  that  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  plays  are  written  in  verse 
and  are  definitely  poetic  dramas.  It  is 
therefore  principally  as  a  writer  of 
modem  poetical  drama  that  we  must 
regard  Mr.  Yeats. 

It  is  a  little  diflicult  at  first  to  see 
in  what  way  Mr.  Yeats  had  helped  to 
mould  this  particular  tradition,  to  per- 
ceive his  infiuence  upon  the  art  of 
compassing  tragedy  within  the  power- 
ful   metre  of  the   English   unrhymed 


pentameter.  Technically  his  work  does 
not  seem  to  make  much  alteration  in 
the  conventional  type  of  heroic  verse 
drama.  Such  changes  as  he  brings 
into  the  blank  verse  standard  are 
made  rather  in  spite  of  himself.  They 
would  appear  to  have  been  forced  on 
him,  whether  he  sought  them  or  not 
The  whole  question  of  the  use  of  the 
heroic  line  in  modem  poetic  drama 
would  be  a  burning  literary  question 
of  the  moment,  but  for  one  thing — 
the  non-existence  of  such  a  drama.  It 
is  not  for  nothing  that  our  literature 
has  a  giant  like  Shakespeare  over- 
topping every  one  else  in  his  own 
particular  field. 

The  history  of  poetic  drama  in  Eng- 
land consists  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
Elizabethans — and  their  imitators,  for 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  our 
poetic  drama  is.  in  the  same 
stage  of  evolution  as  it  was  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. We  have  Wilde's  "Salome,"  to 
be  sure,  which  has  the  seeds  of  devel- 
opment in  it;  we  have  Synge's  "Deir- 
dre," probably  the  finest  poetic  drama 
since  Shakespeare's,  and  we  have  the 
ingenious  and  various  attempts  of 
playwrights  like  Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips  to  modify  the  Eliza- 
bethan forms  of  poetic  drama  to  mod- 
ern usage. 

When  we  examine  Mr.  Yeats'  blank 
verse  as  in  "The  Shadowy  Waters"  or 
"Baile's  Strand,"  we  find  that  at  any 
rate  we  are  spared  those  outrageous 
bombastic  periods,  those  pseudo- 
Shakesperianisms,  that  wearisome 
grand  manner  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  in  nearly  all  poetic  plays 
since  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Yeats  seeks 
to  get  rid  of  the  petrifying  effect  of 
conventional  heroics  by  breaking  up 
the  five  foot  line  with  tri-syllables  and 
Inverted  acceqts,  or  a  subtle  surplusage 
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of    metre.    Thus    from     "On    Balle's 

Strand"  :— 

Ck)NCHUBAB:  There's  nothing  I  can  say 

but  drifts  you  further 
From  the  one  weighty  matter.     That 

very  woman — 
For  I  know  well  that  you  are  praising 

Aoife. 
Sometimes  he  breaks  the  rhythm  en- 
tirely as: — 
You  have  never  seen  her.    Ah,  Gonchu- 

bar,  had  you  seen  her. 
Yet  he  is  still  in  tremendous  awe  of 
the  tradition  under  whose  shadow  he 
writes.  He  clips  his  syllables  like  any 
professor  when  needs  be: — 
A  brief  forgiveness  between  opposites 
That  have  been  hatreds  for  three  times 

the  age 
Of  their  long  Established  ground. 

This  wavering,  subtle  line  of  Mr. 
Yeats  does  certainly  give  his  blank 
verse  a  new  life.  We  feel  that  he  is 
doing  something  more  than  merely 
writing  exercises  in  the  Elizabethan 
manner ;  and  yet  the  contrary  and  in- 
evitable thing  about  it  is  that  his  most 
beautiful  passages  are  those  in  which 
he  is  most  regular,  in  which  he  uses 
the  heroic  line  in  its  strictest  form: — 
For  life  moves  out  of  a  red  flare  of 

dreams 
Into  a  common  light  of  common  hours 
Until  old  age  bring  the  red  flare  again. 

or 

The  years  like  great  black  oxen  tread 

the  world 
And  God  the  herdsman  goads  them  on 

behind. 
Sometimes  his  method  produces  very 
poor  and  scanty  lines,  lines  whose  ex- 
istence is  a  protest  against  the  form 
in  which  they  are  set,  lines  that  wrig- 
gle to  be  free  in  comfortable  prose. 
Look  at  this  from  "Deirdre": — 
Some  dozen  years  ago,  King  Conchubar 

found 
A  house  upon  a  hillside  in  this  wood 
And  there  a  comely  child  with  an  old 

witch 
To  nurse  her,  and  there's  nobody  can 

say 


If  she  were  human,  or  of  those  begot* 
That    is    surely   a    halting   shuffle   of 
words  as  fkirly  to  be  called  amateur- 
ish as  subtle,  or: — 
You  are  not  of  this  country,  or  you'd 

know 
That  they  are  in  my  charge  and  all 

forgiven 

where  the  accent  falls  usually  on  the 
unimportant  word. 

Mr.  Yeats  make  no  technical  altera- 
tions in  the  English  poetic  drama.  He 
takes  a  few  of  the  accepted  varlationa 
of  the  heroic  line  whereby  the  effect 
of  monotony  may  be  broken  up,  and 
tries  to  create  a  blank  verse  on  that 
basis,  using  the  strict  line  occasionally 
as  the  old  men  used  the  broken  lin^ 
to  heighten  the  effect  or  to  give  bal- 
ance. 

A  more  definite  and  satisfactory  con- 
tribution to  the  art  he  practises  is  to 
be  noticed  in  his  introduction  into  his 
plays  of  fSLjB  and  fairies  and  the  whole 
vague  choir  of  an  impalpable  demon- 
ology.  He  concerns  himself  thus  with 
certain  aspects  of  human  thoughtr 
which,  though  exclusively  Irish  in  his 
treatment  of  them,  are  yet  of  universal 
interest  It  may  surely  seem  strange 
to  a  later  critic  of  our  age  that  a 
dramatist  of  these  days  could  write 
plays  like  "The  Land  of  Heart's  De- 
sire" or  "The  Countess  Kathleen"  with 
their  mediieval  mysticism  and  eerie 
superstitions  now  so  alien  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  expressed. 
For  whom,  one  is  inclined  to  ask,  ill 
such  a  play  as  "The  Land  of  Heart's 
Desire"  written?  It  tells  of  a  fay, 
or  a  "good  person,"  entering  the  house 
of  some  peasants  who  are  sitting  talk- 
ing to  the  priest.  The  fay  persuades 
the  father  to  put  the  crucifix  into  an- 
other room  out  of  sight  and  takes 
away  the  soul  of  a  girl  who  is  present 
One  is  aware,  of  course,  that  there  Is 
still  a  widespread  belief  in  fairies  and 
all  such  mysterious  spirits  in  Ireland, 
but  such  a  belief  in  them  as  is  ind^ 
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cated  in  this  play  seems  obscurantist 
and  rather  affected. 

If  it  is  the  object  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional theatre  to  re-awaken  the  national 
spirit,  it  seems  hardly  a  likely  way 
to  encourage  it  by  coddling  its  pretty 
superstitions.  One  does  not  argue 
about  the  existence  of  fairies  and  such 
creatures.  When  one  has  no  personal 
experience,  one  says  simply  they  may 
or  may  not  be,  but  to  present  them 
merely  in  a  picturesque  way  without 
any  regard  to  the  opposition  of  mod- 
em science  seems  a  lazy  method  of 
reyitalizing  a  nation  weakened  in  its 
self-belief.  I  fancy  there  is  more  of 
the  true  spirit  of  nationalism  In  Bfr. 
Shtfw's  satirical  contrast  of  English 
and  Irish  ideals  in  "John  Bull's  Other 
Island"  than  in  most  of  Mr.  Yeats' 
dramas.  Even  "Kathleen  Ni  Houli- 
han" draws  its  force  out  of  a  memory. 
It  exists  on  "  '98,"  like  so  much  Irish 
nationalism. 

I  have  not  space  for  a  close  exam- 
ination of  Mr.  Yeats'  plays.  Perhaps 
the  most  dramatic  of  the  poetic 
dramas  is  "The  Ck)unte8s  Kathleen" 
with  its  rich  background  of  the  powers 
of  evil,  its  demon  merchants  with  their 
gold  bands  on  their  foreheads  and 
their  bags  of  sovereigns.  Mr.  Yeats 
has  packed  this  little  play  with  more 
atmosphere  than  he  contrives  to  get 
into  any  of  his  other  dramas.  The 
theme  is  more  universal,  the  treatment 
broader,  the  use  of  the  world  of  ele- 
mentals  such  as  "sheogues,"  "soulths" 
and  •'tevishies"  made  more  subordinate 
to  the  deeper  and  essential  things  of 
life.  It  is  not  always  that  Mr.  Yeats 
makes  a  dramatic  use  of  the  super- 
natural, but  when  he  introduces  the 
demons  disguised  as  merchants  into  the 
everyday  life  of  the  Uttle  inn,  he  pro- 
vides himself  with  all  the  value  of  a 
tremendous  contrast  between  the  seen 
and  the  unseen,  the  commonplace  and 
the  extraordinary,  the  prosaic  and  the 
romantic 


Often  enough  in  his  use  of  the  super- 
natural in  his  plays,  as,  for  instance, 
in  "The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire"  he 
is  prone  to  charge  everything  with 
the  sense  of  fk^ry  till  the  make-believe 
becomes  so  obvious  that  we  are  no 
longer  under  its  illusion.  Of  "Deir- 
dre"  we  can  only  say  that  in  spite 
of  some  fine  lines  and  a  notable  inven- 
tion or  so,  such  as  the  game  of  chess 
that  Naisi  and  Deirdre  play  while 
awaiting  their  death,  it  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  greater  beauty  and 
power  in  J.  M.  Synge's  play  on  the 
same  subject  While  Mr.  Yeats' 
choicest  imagery  and  his  most  ex- 
quisite lines — and  there  are  many  of 
these — are  to  be  found  in  his  poetic 
plays  definitely  written  in  verse,  it  is 
in  his  prose  dramas  that  we  discover 
his  most  original  writing.  In  "Wher» 
there  is  Nothing"  we  have  a  play  which 
marks  a  development  of  the  national 
tradition.  Here  Mr.  Yeats  seems  to 
have  stepped  out  of  his  dreamland  of 
fairies  and  sentimental  nationalism, 
and  to  have  imported  the  stronger 
spirit  of  the  European  drama.  Tied 
down  to  the  Ireland  of  memories  and 
regrets  as  it  is  by  certain  allusions  and 
characteristics,  "Where  there  is  Noth- 
ing" is  fired  with  a  great  truth.  It  has 
the  definiteness,  the  courage  of  out- 
look of  a  drama  which  rises  above 
prejudice  and  fancy  and  sentiment. 
Even  here  Mr.  Yeats'  fatal  bias  to- 
wards the  poetic  weakens  the  reality 
of  the  play,  just  as  this  same  fktal 
defect  in  his  art  weakens  the  "Ck)unte8S 
Kathleen,"  which  with  "Where  there 
is  Nothing"  make  his  two  best  plays. 
Paul  Ruttledge  is  a  rebel  against  the 
conventionality  of  life,  and  startles  his 
friends  and  relatives  by  announcing 
a  sudden  intention  of  abandoning  his 
easeful  leisured  life  and  travelling 
about  the  country  with  a  band  of 
tinkers.  Mr.  Yeats  in  working  out  this 
idea  provides  some  capital  scenes 
which  are  among  the  best  in  the  mod- 
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em  Irish  theatre,  but  his  tendency  to 
pursue  a  metaphysical  absolute,  his 
exaggerated  sense  of  poetical  logic,  de* 
humanizes  in  the  end  and  makes  un- 
dramatic  the  climax.  In  other  words, 
he  begins  the  play  on  the  level  of 
comedy  and  ends  in  a  mixture  of  mys- 
ticism and  metaphysics.  The  sense  of 
proportion  and  fitness  is  outraged.  We 
hare  the  filing  that  the  drama 
slipped  from  his  control  somehow.  The 
transfiguration  of  Paul  Ruttledge  from 
a  lighthearted  Bohemian  who  sups 
gaily  with  tinkers  and  gipsies  on  the 
roads  into  a  kind  of  fanatic  strains 
the  spring  of  the  drama.  For  plays 
are  like  clocks  and  engines  of  sorts, 
and  hare  an  inherent  dynamic  which 
cannot  be  exceeded.  It  is  from  these 
plays  of  his  that  we  can  see  that  Mr. 
Yeats  is  really  more  of  a  mystic  than 
anything  else.  His  mind  suffers  from 
the  nostalgia  for  the  absolute.  We  see 
it  again  in  the  "Countess  Kathleen," 
where  reality,  I  mean  poetic  reality, 
that  is  balance — ^is  destroyed  by  the 
wilful  generosity  of  the  Countess  in 
disposing  of  her  estates  and  property 
for  the  benefit  of  her  peasants.  She 
must  give  everything,  she  must  exer- 
cise a  generosity  that  ceases  to  be  hu- 
man, that  becomes  fantastic.  She  must 
so  beggar  herself  that  she  becomes  to 
our  eyes  no  more  real  than  a  charac- 
ter in  a  fairy  tale.  And  indeed  that 
is  one  of  the  principal  points  about 
Mr.  Yeats'  plays.  They  mostly  begin 
as  dramas  and  end  in  fairy  tales.  In 
the  "Pot  of  Broth"  we  have  a  Uttle 
play  which  does  not  do  this,  but 
preserves  a  consistent  atmosphere 
throughout  It  is  a  clever  little  tsncy 
approximating  to  the  light,  but  very 
amusing,  comedies  of  Mr. .  Yeats'  bril- 
liant countrywoman  and  colleague  of 
the  Abbey  theatre.  Lady   Gregory. 

In  writing  of  these  two  dramatists 
one  must  remember  that  they  have 
more  work  to  their  credit  than  is  evi- 
denced by  their  published  plays.     The 


Irish  National  theatre  was  the  result 
of  their  labors,  and  the  Irish  National 
theatre,  disconnected  from  England, 
and  even  hostile  to  it  as  it  may  have 
been,  will  in  time  prove  to  be  a  tBo- 
tor  in  the  growth  of  the  Bnglish  drama 
itself.  For  as  the  movement,  unoon- 
sciously  perhaps,  was  as  much  a  liter* 
ary  one  as  a  national  and  political 
one,  and  since  it  has  numbered  among 
its  dramatists  some  of  the  foremost 
writers  in  English  of  our  time,  it  is 
inevitable  that  future  English  authoAi 
will  derive  inspiration  from  it. 

IX. — Lady  Gregory . 

Lady  Gregory's  work  in  connecti<m 
with  the  Irish  National  theatre  has 
been  duly  recognized,  but  scant  tribute 
has  been  paid  her  as  a  dramatist  of 
the  modem  school,  who  has  written 
comedies  the  equal  in  delicacy  of  any 
of  our  day.  Her  output  has  been  con- 
siderable. She  has  at  least  some  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  plays  to  her  name, 
ranging  from  the  whimsical  comicality 
of  "Hyacinth  Halvey"  to  the  grave 
beauty  of  "DervorgiUa." 

In  the  matter  of  technique  Lady 
Gregory  brings  little  to  the  modem 
drama.  Her  plays  indeed  do  not  smack 
of  the  theatre.  They  are  curiously 
fresh  and  unconventional.  One  might 
call  them  sometimes  even  amateurish, 
as  certainly  the  notes  which  she  oc- 
casionally appends  to  them  are.  Thus 
she  says  of  her  "Gaol  Gate" :— "I  like 
it  better  than  any  in  the  volume,  and 
I  have  never  changed  a  word  of  it" 

One  is  tempted  to  think  that  of  the 
dramatists  of  the  Irish  school  she  has 
given  the  truest  presentment  of  the 
peasant  life  and  thought  of  the  day. 
It  is  a  subject  on  which  one  should 
speak  carefully  unless  one  has  expert 
knowledge,  but  there  does  seem  to  the 
reader  who  knows  the  Irish  peasant 
only  through  the  works  of  writers  of 
the  modem  Irish  school,  a  reality,  an 
atmosphere,    a    sense    of   truth   about 
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Lady  Gregory's  peasant  characters 
that  we  do  not  find  in  Mr.  Yeats,  for 
instance.  And  even  in  the  case  of 
Synge,  in  spite  of  the  Aran  Islands 
tradition  and  all  the  stories  about  lis- 
tening to  peasants  through  cracks  in 
the  floor,  we  are  conscious  of  a  Gulli- 
ver-like sense  of  distortion  such  as  is 
exemplifled  by  the  "Playboy." 

Mr.  George  Moore,  it  is  true,  in 
quite  a  recent  paper  has  declared  his 
opinion  that  Lady  Gregory's  beautifnl 
speech,  "consists  of  no  more  than  a 
dozen  turns  of  speech  dropped  into 
the  pages  of  English  so  ordinary,  that, 
redeemed  from  these  phrases,  it  might 
appear  in  any  newspaper  without  at- 
tracting attention." 

In  spite  of  this  one  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  Lady  Gregory's  types  are  real 
enough  and  that  her  language  is  real 
enough  too.  There  is  no  artifice  about 
speeches  such  as  this,  except  in  the 
sense  that  all  literature  is  artificial. 
Says  an  old  woman  of  her  dead  hus- 
band— "I  tell  you  there  never  set 
his  foot  on  the  floor  of  the  world, 
and  never  told  his  secret  to  a  woman 
so  good  a  man." 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  sentence 
we  get  a  strong  illumination  upon  the 
Irish  character,  about  which  of  course 
no  Englishman  is  ever  supposed  to 
know  anything.  "His  foot  on  the  floor 
of  the  world"  seems  to  me  a  phrase 
typical  of  the  innocent  vain-glorious- 
ness  of  the  race,  the  kind  of  bragging 
nalveU  that  we  speak  of  as  blarney. 
And  "never  tdid  his  secret  to  a  woman 
so  good  a  man"  is  an  expression.  Bibli- 
cal in  its  primitive  strength,  which 
reveals  all  the  earth-redolent  realism 
which  clings  to  the  Irish  like  the  smell 
of  peat  to  their  cabins. 

Some  of  the  speeches  of  Malachi, 
the  Mountainy  Man  in  that  curious 
play,  the  "Image,"  have  the  same  kind 
of  tang.  They,  like  so  much  of  the 
dialogue  put  into  the  mouths  of  peas- 
ants   and    simple   folk,    are    illumined 


with  a  certain  far-fetched  glory  in 
which  sparkle  quite  definitely  real 
gems  of  fantasy  and  fun.  These  peas- 
ants of  Lady  Gregory  talk  often 
enough  like  intoxicated  poets.  In 
their  grand  images  there  is  something 
too  wild  and  extravagant,  while  their 
trivialities  are  often  turned  into  pieces 
of  the  happiest  wit 

Says  Malachi  in  the  "Image"  in  a 
full  fiavored  speech: — 

The  towns  do  be  in  uproar,  and  do 
be  crowded,  and  the  roads  do  be  wet 
and  wide,  and  as  to  the  villages,  there 
is  spies  in  them  and  traitors  and  peo- 
ple you  wouldn't  like  to  be  talking  with. 
For  venomous  they  are,  and  too  cor- 
rupted with  drink.  I'd  like  to  keep  my 
own  company,  and  I  to  have  no  way 
of  living  but  the  berries  of  the  bush. 

The  way  in  which  the  stone-cutter 
Goppinger  in  the  same  play  tails  off 
his  braggadocio  with  the  daintiest  of 
mocking  images  is  very  charming. 

I  never  would  go  back  before  any 
enemy  at  all,  so  long  as  my  life  would 
last.  I  tell  you  I  never  felt  so  merry 
in  my  life,  and  no  bad  bones  about 
me.  I  wouldn't  be  afraid  of  the  worst 
thing  you  could  meet,  a  hee  coming  to 
ating  you,  or  whatever  it  might  he. 
And  here  is  a  man  anxious  to  convey 
to  his  hearers  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  scholar  and  a  man  of  parts: — 

Travelled  I  did  in  the  army,  and  at- 
tended school,  and  I  young,  and  slept 
in  the  one  bed  with  two  boys  that 
were  learning  Greek. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Moore  to 
say  that  this  dialect,  this  rollicking, 
rich  and  fiavorous  talk  which  Lady 
Gregory  puts  into  the  mouths  of  her 
characters,  is  a  pure  literary  invention 
as  divorced  from  the  truth  as  the  stage 
Irishman  who  only  exists  as  an  illus- 
tration, but  the  fact  remains  that  if 
this  is  so,  it  is  a  very  happy  invention. 

Of  Lady  Gregory's  comedies  per- 
haps the  most  famous  is  "Hyacinth 
Halvey,"  a  very  excellent  piece  of  deli- 
cate fooling.     Here,  as  in  many  other 
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of  her  plays,  the  influence  of  Moli^re 
is  to  be  seen,  for  Lady  Gr^^ry  owes 
a  great  deal  to  the  Frenchman,  of 
'whom  it  will  be  remembered  she  has 
prepared  an  Irish  version,  written  in 
the  special  language  of  the  Irish  peas- 
antry, or  the  Irish  National  theatre, 
or  both,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  lit- 
tle comedy  goes  with  rare  spirit  and 
only  in  one  scene  does  it  flag  or  be- 
tray a  shaky  technique — I  refer  to  the 
one  where  Fardy  Farrell  and  Hyacinth 
are  equivocating  about  the  question  of 
the  church  robbery. 

Hyacinth  Halvey  is  a  young  man 
who  comes  to  take  up  a  position  in  a 
small  town.  He  is  supported  with 
overwhelming  testimonials  which  con- 
vict him  of  being  a  person  of  such  ex- 
cessive worth  and  virtue  that  in  des- 
peration he  sets  out  to  do  something 
wicked.  He  cannot  bear  to  flnd  him- 
self treated  as  a  paragon,  so  he  steals 
a  sheep  from  a  butcher's  shop,  only 
to  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  shop^ 
keeper,  as  the  meat  was  unfit  for  con- 
sumption, and  Hyacinth's  removal  of 
it  coincided  with  the  arrival  of  an  in- 
spector. Hyacinth  in  desperation  now 
asks  some  one  what  is  the  worst  thing 
he  can  do;  and  robbing  the  church 
is  suggested.  With  the  help  of  Fardy 
Farrell  he  does  so,  but  this  escapade 
serves  him  no  better,  for  he  gives  the 
proceeds  of  the  robbery — the  nest-egg 
half  crown  from  the  collection  plate — 
to  Fardy,  on  whom  it  is  discovered. 
When  he  attempts  to  assert  his  guilt, 
none  will  believe  but  what  he  is  mak- 
ing yet  another  heroic  gesture  and  at- 
tempting to  save  the  culprit  at  his  own 
expense.  It  is  in  this  scene  where  the 
question  as  to  who  really  robbed  the 
church  is  discussed  that  the  play 
shows  weakness.  The  dramatist  does 
not  quite  convince  us  that  Hyacinth 
was  necessarily  forced  into  acquies- 
cence concerning  his  innocence. 

In  the  "Jackdaw"  we  have  another 
very  amusing  trifle,  full  of  ingenuity 


and  happy  turns  of  wit.  The  central 
situation  which  provokes  most  of  the 
comedy  arises  thus.  A  Mrs.  Broderick 
who  keeps  a  small  shop  in  a  country 
town  is  about  to  be  summoned  before 
the  magistrates  for  a  £10  debt  Her 
brother,  who  lives  at  a  distance,  is 
willing  to  come  to  her  assistance,  but 
would  rather  she  did  not  know  of  the 
fact  lest  her  gratitude  should  lead  her 
to  expect  further  favors.  With  the 
t)oy  who  minds  her  shop  the  brother 
discusses  plans  by  which  the  money 
may  appear  to  have  been  miraculously 
disbursed.  In  the  end  the  brother  goes 
out  of  the  shop,  leaving  the  matter  to 
Nestor's  ingenuity.  When  Mrs.  Brod- 
erick returns,  Nestor,  the  boy,  has  an 
Inspiration  and  tells  her  that  a  man 
has  called  and  bought  her  Jackdaw  for 
£10.  The  widow  goes  to  the  court, 
and  in  her  fulness  of  heart  tells  the 
bench  the  whole  story,  with  the  result 
that  nearly  every  one  in  court,  in- 
cluding the  brother  who  came  to  the 
rescue,  go  off  himting  Jackdaws  in 
order  to  sell  them  to  the  eccentric 
stranger,  to  whom  the  bench  issues  an 
invitation  to  lunch.  So  whimsical  a 
situation  gives  opportimity,  as  may  be 
imagined,  for  much  humorous  and 
witty  dialogue. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  Lady 
Gregory's  serious  plays,  the  dramas 
written  upon  incidents  in  Irish  history 
and  folk-lore,  we  flnd  a  great  falling 
away  from  the  standard  of  the  come- 
dies. The  language,  we  then  see,  in- 
stead of  becoming  fuller  and  more  pro- 
foimd,  has  lapsed  into  a  mechanical 
emptiness.  Of  the  three  tragedies, 
"Grania,"  "Kincora,"  and  "Dervor- 
gilla,"  the  latter  attains  a  certain 
grandeur  and  beauty.  A  tragic  irony 
sustains  it,  and  in  language  it  la  the 
best  of  the  three.  One  is  not  sure 
whether  it  is  a  certain  anxiety  to 
avoid  the  melo-dramatlc  at  all  costs 
which  occasionally  causes  Lady  Greg- 
ory to  tone  down  the  dramatic  points 
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of  her  tragedies  until  they  are  almost 
within  measurable  distance  of  anti- 
climax. 

Dervorgilla  is  an  old  woman  who, 
in  the  days  of  her  beauty  and  youth, 
assisted  through  the  fascination  she 
was  able  to  exercise  over  men  and 
through  the  devices  of  her  coquetry  in 
bringing  the  Gall  (the  English)  into 
Ireland,  and  so  earning  the  endless 
hatred  of  her  fellow-countrymen.  She 
has  become  old  and  wrinkled,  and 
lives  in  a  convent  where  none  know 
her  secret  save  a  faithful  servant,  who 
loves  her  stilL  To  the  countryside, 
harassed  when  the  play  opens  by  the 
English  soldiery,  she  is  simply  a  Lady 
Bountiful,  gracious  of  mien  and  of 
queenly  dignity,  who  is  a  friend  of  the 
poor  and  a  rewarder  of  virtue.  She 
gives  prizes  to  some  men  at  a  tourna- 
ment which  is  in  progress,  but  her 
identity  becomes  known  and  all  her 
past  contrition,  all  the  love  which  she 
has  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young  people  who  live  near  her,  avail 
her  nothing.  The  spirit  of  Ireland 
claims  her  as  its  revenge,  since  for  the 
traitor  there  is  no  forgiveness.  One 
by  one,  in  a  silence  that  is  tru^ 
tragic,  those  to  whom  she  has  given 
prizes  and  favors  come  and  lay  them 
at  her  feet  and  depart  in  unforgiving 
silence.  The  closing  scene  of  "Der- 
vorgilla" is  truly  impressive. 

One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of 
''Crania."  It  is  an  ambitious  drama, 
but  it  is  not  a  success.  One  does  not 
know  how  much  of  the  story  of  her 
play  Lady  Gregory  owes  to  history, 
and  how  much  is  the  fruit  of  her  own 
Invention,  but  the  plot  of  "Grania,"  as 
she  has  written  it,  is  essentially  an 
imdramatic  one,  containing  as  it  does 
a  romantic  improbability  of  the  first 
order.  Romantic  subjects  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  any  but  romantic  treat- 
ment as  a  general  rule.  The  stories 
in  the  "Morte  d' Arthur,"  for  instance, 
are  best  left  to  Malory,  and  the  story 


of  Grania  and  Diarmuid  Is  a  story  of 
this  type.  We  are  faced  with  the  idea 
of  a  lover  who  is  true  to  a  promise 
given  to  his  rival  rather  than  to  his 
beloved.  In  pursuance  of  his  quixotic 
devotion  to  his  fixed  idea  he  wanders 
about  Ireland  for  seven  years  in  com- 
panionship with  Grania,  who,  however, 
does  not  live  with  him  as  his  wife.  It 
is  only  when,  after  these  seven  years 
of  his  wandering,  his  Jealousy  Is 
awakened  through  seeing  another  man 
make  love  to  his  companion  that  he 
openly  declares  himself  Grania's  lover. 
Such  a  subject  can  be  successfully  and 
convincingly  treated  in  a  ballad,  per- 
haps, or  in  a  romantic  narrative  where 
the  setting  is  pretentious  and  high- 
falutin',  but  it  crumbles  upon  the  stage. 
"Grania"  is  without  a  tragic  logic.  It 
is  not  strictly  a  drama  at  alL  It  is  an 
impasse.  For  no  character  in  it  is 
sympathy  awakened  in  the  reader  or 
spectator.  In  the  opening  scene  we  are 
convinced  of  the  unsympathetic  char- 
acter of  Finn  by  the  fact  that  the 
woman  who  is  about  to  marry  him 
goes  to  the  arms  of  a  stranger  whom 
she  has  only  seen  once  before.  Finn 
is  presented  to  us  as  old  and  unlovable 
in  the  beginning,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
play  we  have  to  throw  aside  this  im- 
pression which  the  dramatist  has 
been  at  pains  to  create,  because  she 
shows  us  that  it  was  Finn  who  was 
really  the  hero  all  the  time.  *Our  re- 
spect for  Diarmuid,  whom  we  like 
easily  enough  when  he  enters  in  dash- 
ing style  in  the  first  act  and  wins 
Grania's  love  by  his  prowess  and  his 
beauty,  is  subjected  to  a  severe  strain 
when  he  imdertakes  his  fantastic 
seven  years*  pilgrimage  in  the  wilder- 
ness. We  look  to  him  to  fight  his  rival 
Finn  instead  of  sacrificing  himself 
and  Grania  for  the  letter  of  a  self- 
imposed  vow.  Grania  herself,  too, 
who  is  really  magnificent  in  the  first 
act,  and  a  woman  of  quite  Shakes- 
pearean  vigor   and   directness,    rather 
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passes  oat  of  comprehension  in  the 
second  act  The  woman  who  so  boldly 
and  simply  declares  her  love  for  a 
man  who  is  but  a  stranger  to  her  is 
not  the  woman  to  undergo  the  humili- 
ations to  which  Diarmuid  subjected 
her. 

Then  the  rest  of  the  drama  hangs 
upon  changes  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  characters  that  are  so  arbitrary 
that  we  cannot  believe  in  them.  The 
life-long  devotion  of  Grania  to  Diar- 
muid, which  has  survived  the  seven 
years'  wandering  in  the  wild  places  of 
Ireland,  is  dissipated  in  a  moment  at 
the  death-bed  of  Diarmuid,  who  ad- 
dresses his  dying  words  to  Finn  in- 
stead of  to  his  wife.  Finn  is  equally 
subject  to  vagaries,  for  after  having 
laid  his  kingdom  waste  for  years  and 
pursued  Grania  relentlessly,  his  pas- 
sion suddenly  deserts  him.  This  kind 
of  thing  is  all  very  well  in  a  psycho- 
logical novel,  but  in  a  tragedy  the 
characters  must  give  the  impression 
of  being  actuated  by  forces  stronger 
than  themselves,  otherwise  we  can  do 
them  no  reverence.  There  is  some 
beautiful  language  in  "Grania,"  but 
Lady  Gregory  cannot  write  a  majestic 
line  as  easily  as  she  can  write  a  whim- 
sical or  realistic  one. 

The  British  Rerlew. 


''Kincora"  is  a  historieal  play,  and 
suffers  from  being  kept  too  closely  to 
the  history  with  which  it  is  concerned. 
Of  the  tragi-comedies  "The  Ganavans,** 
"The  White  Cockade,"  and  **The  De- 
liverer," "The  White  Cockade^'  is  the 
best  In  these  plays  Lady  Gregory  is 
more  at  her  ease.  She  excels  in  ob- 
servation and  in  reflected  experience 
of  life.  She  creates  rather  by  sugges- 
tion than  by  the  projection  of  ideal 
images  of  humanity.  Her  tragedies 
lack  the  noble  extravagance  'of  this 
type  of  literature.  Often  they  fall  in- 
to what  is  little  more  than  chatter^ 
illuminated  by  picturesque  phases. 
Now  in  comedy,  chatter,  wit,  observa- 
tion, and  fantasy  make  excellent  in- 
gredients, but  they  are  far  too  com- 
fortable and  homely  things  for  the 
stark  outline  of  heroic  drama. 

Lady  Gregory  has  written  comedies 
which  are  not  only  the  best  comedies 
of  the  Irish  National  theatre,  but 
which  compare  favorably  with  any 
that  the  English  theatre  has  produced 
in  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  Her 
tragedies,  however,  full  of  fine  lines 
and  strong  passages  as  they  are,  are 
too  uneven  and  flimsy  ever  to  establish 
themselves  permanently  in  any  rep- 
ertory. 

Edward  Storer. 


OUK  ALTY. 

By  M.  E.  Francis  (Mas.  Fbancis  Blundell). 


CHAPTER  V. 

Fazackerly's  cart  was  late;  Dennis 
Royton  paced  impatiently  about, 
chafing  at  the  delay  and  wondering 
as  to  its  cause. 

Had  there  perchance  been  an  acci- 
dent? But  that  was  improbable:  the 
road  was  soft,  the  pony  was  safe;  the 
girl,  moreover,  could  drive  well.  It 
was  more  likely  carelessness,  or  want 
of  punctuality;  or  perhaps  that  blue- 
eyed  Amazon  was  dallying  with  some 


rustic  lover.  This  last  supposition  was 
the  most  possible  but  the  least  beara- 
ble. 

Dennis's  brow  was  heavy  with 
wrath  when  the  small  vehicle,  ad- 
vancing at  a  snail's  pace,  came  at 
length  in  sight.  The  driver's  seat  was 
occupied  by  a  big  man,  sitting  very 
much  at  his  ease,  his  knees  almost 
touching  his  chin — for  his  legs  were 
over-long  for  the  space  allotted  to 
them — who  whistled  to  himself,  flick- 
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Ing  carelessly  at  the  pony's  sides  with 
the  reins  as  it  crept  along. 

"You  are  disgracefully  late,"  cried 
Dennis  irritably,  when  this  personage 
came  within  earshot.  "I  and  the  men 
have  been  hanging  about  for  nearly 
half  an  hour!" 

**Ah,"  said  John,  straightening  him- 
self, "I'm  a  bit  heavy  for  pony,  ye 
see." 

"I  should  think  you  were.  It's  a 
fool's  trick  for  a  fellow  like  you  to 
sit  behind  that  little  beast.  Where's 
the  other — ah — driver?" 

John's  sea-blue  eyes  wandered  from 
the  distant  horizon  to  the  flushed 
countenance  of  his  interlocutor,  rested 
there  a  moment  or  two,  taking  qote  of 
its  extreme  youth  and  evident  Excite- 
ment, and  then  roamed  away./ 

"She's  not  coming  no  mor^*  he  ob- 
served. 

'^Has  she  been  dismissed?" 

"No,"  said  John,  bringing  down  his 
eyes  again. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  the  change 
then?  I'm  not  going  to  submit  to  de- 
lays of  this  kind,  I  can  tell  you." 

"There'll  not  be  no  delays,"  said 
John,  ignoring  the  previous  remark. 
"I'll  send  a  lad  this  evening." 

"But  what's  the  meaning  of  It?" 

"Well,  I  don't  think  the  meaning  of 
it  is  anybody's  business  but  mine.  I 
manage  matters  my  own  way,  yon  see. 
Sometimes  I  send  one  o'  my  folks,  an' 
sometimes  I  send  another.  Jest  as  I 
find  it  convenient.  Milk  'uU  be  here 
up  to  time  this  artemoon." 

"Oh,  you're  Farmer  Fazackerly,  are 
you?    I  don't  exactly  understand " 

Dennis  broke  off — his  voice,  indeed, 
was  drowned  by  the  clatter  of  the 
empty  milk-cans  which  his  men,  at  a 
sign  from  John,  were  lifting  into  the 
cart. 

"Good  day,"  said  John,  when  the  din 
had   subsided. 

He  smiled  to  himself  presently, 
when,    having   turned    the    pony,    he 
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found  himself  jogging  away  a  little 
more  rapidly  than  he  had  come,  but 
by  and  by  looked  grave. 

"He's  young,"  he  said  to  himself; 
then  after  a  half-mile  or  so:  "So  he 
took  it  on  his  own  responsibility,  did 
he?"  and  yet  again  when  a  further 
interval  had  elapsed:  "Time  to  put  a 
stop  to  it" 

Alty  spent  a  strenuous  day:  she 
"delved,"  she  plied  her  scythe  so  en- 
ergetically as  to  imperil  her  own  shins 
and  the  extremities  of  any  household 
animal  which  wandered  incautiously 
within  reach  of  the  wide  sweep  of  her 
vigorous  arms;  she  grubbed  up  weeds 
galore,  and  uprooted  plants  which 
were  dead  or  unsightly.  She  did  not 
conclude  her  labors  until  long  after 
the  departure  of  the  milk-cart,  which 
set  forth  on  its  second  roimd  under 
the  auspices  of  an  elderly  farm  hand, 
selected  by  John  for  this  honor,  as  a 
choice  likely  to  be  less  offensive  to 
Alty  than  one  of  the  younger  lads. 

"Eh,"  gasped  the  girl,  when  she 
stopped  at  length,  straightening  her* 
self  and  stretching  her  aching  arms, 
"I  reckon  I've  done  a  pretty  good  day's 
work — warmed  mysel'  up  as  how  'tis 
— I  doubt  I've  never  been  so  hot  i'  my 
life." 

Fanning  herself  with  her  hat,  she 
made  her  way  homewards.  Mrs. 
Orrell's  kitchen  was  even  warmer  than 
usual,  the  teapot  stewing  on  the  hob, 
and  a  dish  of  buttered  toast  simmer- 
ing in  front  of  the  tire.  The  old  lady 
herself  was  sitting  by  the  window 
(which  was  hermetically  closed)  darn- 
ing a  stocking.  She  did  not  look  up 
as  the  girl  entered. 

"My  word,  yo're  pretty  hot  in  here !" 
ejaculated  Alty.  "Yo're  keepin'  up  a 
big  fire,  aren't  yo'.  Grandma?" 

Mrs.  Orrell,  still  scrutinizing  her 
stocking,  observed  to  the  world  at 
large  that  when  folks  chose  to  come 
home  that  late,  "a  body  'ud  expect  a 
bit  o'  gratitude  for  keepin'  their  vittles 
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hot  for  them.*'  But  there  was  no  grati- 
tnde  to  be  found  anywhere  these  days. 
Going  out  into  the  tiny  back  kitchen 
Alty  performed  copious  ablutions  at  the 
tap,  and,  presently  returning,  took  her 
place  at  the  table. 

"I  doubt  I  am  a  bit  late,"  she  ob- 
served cheerfully.  "I'm  glad  yo'  didn't 
wait  for  me." 

Mrs.  Orrell  snorted,  but  vouchsafed 
no  other  expression  of  opinion. 

"I've  got  a  new  job,  ye  see,"  pursued 
her  granddaughter.  "Gardenin'I  that's 
what  I'm  agate  o'  now,  and  I  wanted 
to  get  for'ard  a  bit." 

Mrs.  Orrell  sniffed,  and,  raising  her 
eyes  a  moment  from  the  heel  of  the 
stocking,  glanced  meaningly  out  of  the 
window,  as  though  to  intimate  that 
other  gardens  besides  Fazackerly's  re- 
quired attention. 

'That's  reet,"  agreed  Alty,  respond- 
ing to  the  unspoken  hint.  "I'll  get  at 
yon  early  to-morrow  momin'.  I'm  that 
stiff  now,  an'  that  hot,  I  don't  think 
I  could  tackle  it  to-night" 

"Oh,  o*  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Orrell 
sarcastically.  "When  I  wer'  yoong  it 
used  to  be  said  charity  begins  at  home, 
but  yoong  folks  nowadays  have 
changed  that.  Their  own  home  an' 
their  own  kin  is  the  last  they  thinks 
on." 

"Eh,  Grandma,  I'm  sure  I  slave  to 
keep  a  comfortable  home  for  yo',"  ejac- 
ulated Alty,  stung  into  protesting. 

"An'  saucin'  them  as  brought  them 
up,'!  pursued  Mrs.  Orrell,  still  appar- 
ently addressing  some  unseen  third 
party,  for  she  never  glanced  at  her 
grand-daughter. 

She  rose  now,  collected  her  working 
materials,  and  retired  majestically  in- 
to the  inner  apartment. 

Alty  sat  still  a  minute  or  two  longer, 
blinking  away  the  tears  which  an  acute 
sense  of  injustice  had  evoked.  She 
thought  of  the  Fazackerly's  large, 
cool  parlor,  of  the  appetizing  meal 
spread  on  the  big  oak  table — ^a  meal 


of  which  she  herself  had  been  invited 
to  partake,  but  which  she  had  declined 
in  order  to  hurry  home  to  this.  She 
glanced  round  the  stifling  room  with 
much  disfavor.  What  had  she  has- 
tened back  for?  A  cup  of  tepid  bitter 
tea,  a  plateful  of  greasy  toast — "an* 
Grandma  that  dimchy  there  was  no 
sayin'  a  word  to  her." 

Out  of  doors  the  sky  was  gorgeous 
with  approaching  sunset,  the  breeze 
was  lifting  the  leaves  of  the  apple 
tree ;  the  fowls  were  clucking  drowsily 
as  they  pecked  their  evening  meal. 

"She's  fed  them,  too,"  said  Alty  to 
herself.  "I've  nowt  to  do  here.  I'll 
side  these  things  an'  go  out  a  bit.  I'd 
sooner  have  an  apple  or  two  nor  this 
stuff." 

Hastily  removing  her  own  untasted 
meal,  and  performing  the  ceremonial 
of  washing-up  with  equal  celerity,  she 
was  about  to  instal  herself  on  a 
kitchen  chair  imder  the  apple 
tree  when  a  sudden  thought  struck 
her. 

"I'll  tidy  me  a  bit  and  go  for  a  walk 
along  the  shore.  Sea-breeze  'ull  cool 
me." 

Moimting  the  ladder-like  stairs  to 
her  own  little  room  under  the  ifoof, 
she  changed  her  blue  pinafore  and  the 
faded  frock  beneath,  for  a  new  cotton 
— lilac,  as  a  tribute  to  her  departed 
Grandfather — and  a  white  hat,  which 
had  been  her  Sunday-best  before 
mourning  for  the  last-named  old  gen- 
tleman had  necessitated  a  black  one. 
Descending  the  stairs  cautiously  lest 
Grandma  should  emerge  from  her  lair, 
she  went  out  of  doors,  and  having  Hur- 
reptitlously  provided  herself  with  a 
pocket  full  of  apples,  took  her  way 
across  the  fields  at  the  rear  of  the  vil- 
lage till  she  reached  a  by-path  which 
led  circuitously  to  the  shore. 

She  would  not  go  near  the  camp, 
she  said  to  herself,  nor  within  hail  of 
any  of  Fazackerly's  customers.  It 
would  be  too  humiliating  to  be  obliged 
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to  owii  that  she  was  no  long^er  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  cart. 

That  portion  of  the  shore  towards 
which  she  made  her  way  was  lonely 
enough;  the  sand-hills  which  sheltered 
it  from  the  mainland  were  uninhabited 
save  by  a  few  wild  birds;  there  were 
no  children  at  play  on  the  beach;  no 
cocklers  busy  on  the  expanse  of  sand 
left  wet  by  the  retreating  tide. 

Alty  climbed  one  of  the  sand-hills 
and  sat  down  on  the  yielding  star- 
grass;  then  she  took  off  her  hat,  and, 
producing  the  apples  from  her  pocket, 
fell  to  munching  them  with  right  good 
will.  The  breeze  lifted  the  Uttle 
tendrils  of  hair  that  curled  over  her 
brow,  and  creeping  beneath  the  wide 
old-fashioned  sleeves  of  her  frock  set 
them  flapping  with  deliciously  cooling 
effect. 

**It  U  Alty,"  said  a  voice  which  made 
her  start  and  look  round.  *'I  knew  I 
couldn't  be  mistaken." 

The  girl  stared,  for  though  the  voice 
was  familiar,  the  aspect  of  its  owner 
was  not;  a  moment  or  two  passed  be- 
fore she  discovered  the  identity  of 
the  tall  young  gentleman  in  the  white 
flannel  suit,  whose  dark  face  looked 
strange  under  the  shadow  of  its  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hat. 

"What,  don't  you  know  me!"  ex- 
claimed Dennis,  dropping  on  the 
ground'  beside  her.  "I  knew  you  in  a 
minute,  though  you  have  made  your- 
self so  flne." 

"I'd  niver  seen  yo'  nobbut  dressed 
like  a  soldier,"  explained  Alty.  "Yo' 
look  different  now." 

She  took  another  bite  out  of  her 
apple  and  eyed  him  reflectively  as  she 
chewed  it 

"Haven't  you  got  an  apple  to  spare 
for  me?"  he  inquired.  "Don't  be 
greedy.     I'm  sure  you  can't  eat  five." 

"1  haven't  had  no  tea,"  said  ^Ity 
dubiously;  but  she  flicked  an  apple 
towards  him  with  the  point  of  her 
brown  finger  nevertheless. 


"I'm  not  a  soldier  at  this  present 
moment,"  remarked  Dennis,  somewhat 
indistinctly,  for  he  had  bitten  deep 
into  the  pippin.  "I'm  off  duty  and  a 
private  individual.  I'll  tell  you  a 
secret — I'm  heartily  sick  of  soldiering. 
I  shall  chuck  the  Territorials  when 
this  training  is  over." 

"  'Tis  a  wonder  yo'  j'ined,"  remarked 
the  girl. 

"Misplaced  enthusiasm  on  my  part," 
returned  he.  "I  was  bitten  with  the 
idea — it's  rather  a  fine  idea,  you  know, 
in  theory,  but  it's  rotten  in  practice,  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  so.  It's  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  to  be  ordered 
about  by  all  these  counter-jumpers. 
My  captain's  a  chandler." 

Alty  threw  away  the  core  of  her 
apple,  and  began  upon  another;  she 
ventured  upon  no  remark. 

"It's  not  that  I'm  stuck-up,  Heafen 
knows,"  resumed  he.  "I'm  a  democrat 
to  the  finger-tips.  But  there's  a  fitness 
in  all  things.  I  say,  why  have  you 
given  up  driving  the  milk-cart?" 

Alty's  face  clouded  over. 

"Mester  Fazackerly  wouldn't  let 
me,"  she  explained.  "He  reckons  I 
shouldn't  be  knockin'  about  so  much 
wi'  lads,  an'  he  doesn't  fancy  me  goin' 
to  the  camp." 

"Doesn't  he,  indeed?"  exclaimed 
Dennis. 

The  admission  seemed  to  displease 
him  enormously;  he  sat  lowering  at 
the  girl  from  under  the  shadow  of 
his  hat-brim;  his  half -eaten  apple 
poised  between  his  fingers. 

"He's  an  interfering  sort  of  man,  I 
suppose,"  he  observed  presently.  "Does 
he  bother  you  much  in  other  ways?" 

"Nay,"  rejoined  Alty,  '*he  don't 
bother  me  at  all.  I'm  gardenin'  now. 
an'  he's  lettin'  me  go  about  it  in  my 
own  road — ^jest  cooms  an'  looks  at 
me  now  an'  again,  an'  then  goes 
away." 

"Looks  at  you,  does  he? "  ejaculated 
Dennis.    "Pretty  often  too,  eh?" 
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He  threw  back  his  head  with  a  short, 
angry  laugh. 

Alty  gazed  at  him  seriously,  and  in 
evident  surprise,  but  made  no  re- 
Joinder.  Though  he  scrutinized  her 
closely,  the  yoimg  man  could  detect 
no  self-consciousness  in  her  clear  gaze. 
Stretching  himself  at  full  length  on  the 
ground  and  supporting  his  chin  on  his 
hands,  he  said  solemnly: 

"Well,  you  know,  Alty,  you  are  very 
good  to  look  at" 

Alty  laughed  incredulously  as  she 
selected  her  third  apple. 

"Grandma  doesn't  think  so.  Grand- 
ma will  never  admit  I*m  good,  no 
matter  how  I  try." 

Dennis  laughed  again  and  continued 
to  gaze  at  her  in  silence,  half  piqued, 
half  fascinated.  Was  this  attitude  of 
hers  simplicity  or  art? 

"I*m  sure  you're  good,"  he  said,  af- 
ter a  pause.  "When  I  look  at  you  I 
feel  inclined  to  reverse  the  proverb 
and  say  ^Handsome  does  that  hand- 
some is.' " 

Alty,  who  had  been  in  the  act  of 
taking  a  bite,  paused  to  consider  this 
reversal  of  ideas,  and  repeated  the 
words  doubtfully: 

"  'Handsome  does  that  handsome  is !' 
Nay,  I  don't  howd  wi'  that.  I've 
knowed  some  bonny  folks  as  wasn't 
good — theer's  a  lass  up  our  way  as 
Is  awfu'  bonny,  an'  she's  that  set 
up  an'  that  silly — wearin'  her 
mother's  brass  on  fallals — eh,  my 
word,  nobray  could  say  she  wer* 
good." 

It  was  Dennis's  turn  to  stare  now; 
Alty's  energetic  flow  of  language  was 
as  unintelligible  to  him  as  his  higher 
flights  were  to  her;  and  he  felt  an  in- 
creasing irritation  at  her  impersonal 
attitude. 

"Never  mind  about  other  lasses,"  he 
said  crossly.  "I  was  talking  of  j/ou, 
Alty.  I  say  I  believe  you  are  as  good 
as  you  are  pretty.  You  must  know 
you  are  pretty,  I  should  think.    Proba- 


bly that  is  the  reason  that  Farmer 
Fazackerly  comes  so  often  to  look  at 
you." 

Alty  colored,  at  flrst  with  pleasure, 
but  afterwards  with  indignation.  His 
somewhat  barefaced  compliment  had 
evoked  a  smile  of  unmistakable  de- 
light, speedily  effaced,  however,  by 
his  reference  to  her  master. 

"I  don't  believe  no  such  thing,"  she 
cried  hotly.  "Our  gaffer's  not  that 
sort — he's  siunmat  better  to  do  nor 
gawkln'  at  wenches.  I'd  think  shame 
for  anyone  to  hear  yo'.  Eh,  dear,  a 
gradely  man  like  Mester  Fazackerly — 
and  as  owd  as  he  is — eh,  he'd  ha'  left 
school  afore  I  were  bom!" 

She  paused,  her  indignation  in- 
creasing rather  than   diminishing. 

"An'  I'm  not  one  as  could  abide  that 
mak'  o'  wark.  I'm  not  one  as  'ud  like 
to  have  folks  starin'  at  me  because 
they  thought  me  bonny.  Eh,  I  couldn't 
go  about  my  business  wi*  any  comfort 
if  I  had  to  keep  thinkin'  this  one  was 
lookin'  at  me,  an'  that  one  was  lookin' 
at  me." 

Dennis  gazed  at  her  confounded: 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  sincerity 
of  her  resentment;  this  girl,  who  had 
on  several  occasions  openly  expressed 
her  preference  for  lad's  work  and, 
presumably,  lads'  society,  was  appar- 
ently devoid  of  the  ordinary  senti- 
ments of  her  sex  where  the  bpposite 
one  was  concerned. 

As  the  boy  gazed  at  her  the  idea 
came  to  him  that  it  might  be  a  duty 
as  well  as  a  privilege  to  awaken  in 
her  some  feminine  emotion.  She  was 
indubitably  attractive,  but  there  was 
something  wrong  about  this  lack  of  re- 
sponsiveness, something  disappointing: 
she  was  incomplete  for  all  her  beauty 
and  quaintness. 

"Do  3'ou  want  to  eat  this  'ere 
apple?"  queried  she.     " 'Tis  the  last" 

"No,  thank  you — Eve!"  replied  he. 

"Whatever  mak's  yo'  call  me  that?" 
she  rejoined,  eyeing  him  suspiciously. 
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"I  call  you  that  because  you  are  like     home/'     resumed     she,     with     evident 


Eve.  She  had  to  find  out  things  by 
degrees,  hadn't  she?" 

"She  knew  more  than  Adam,  any- 
how," retorted  Alty  with  spirit  "I've 
alius  thought  Adam  a  bit  of  a  fool. 
Doin'  wrong  the  minute  the  woman 
told  him — an'  then  runnin'  an'  tellin' 
about  it" 

''You  wouldn't  do  that,"  said  he. 
watching  her. 

"I  wouldn't  do  wrong — ^not  for  nobry. 
I  wouldn't  let  mysel'  be  persuaded  by 
nobry,  I  mean,"  she  said.  "I  met  do 
wrong  o'  mysel' — I  doubt  everybody 
does  that*  sometimes,  but  I  wouldn't 
let  mysel'  be  drawed  into  it — an'  I 
wouldn't  tell  tales  at  arter,"  she  added 
decidedly. 

Then  she  rose  to  her  knees,  shaking 
the  apple  pips  from  her  dress. 

"I  mun  be  goin'  home  now." 

"No,  don't  go  yet,"  he  pleaded.  '^This 
is  the  only  cool,  peaceful  moment  I 
have  known  to-day.  You  might  have 
a  little  pity  on  me — there's  nobody  at 
the  camp  I  care  to  exchange  a  word 
with." 


gusto;  "an'  I'm  not  doin'  it — thafs 
wrong.  An'  I'm  thinkin'  o'  takin'  a 
short  cut  home." 

Her  eyes,  dancing  with  mischief, 
conveyed  the  idea  that  more  lay  be- 
hind the  words  than  the  literal  sense 
betrayed. 

"What  kind  of  short  cut?"  he  asked 
coaxingly. 

"Why,  through  wood  yonder,"  nod- 
ding in  the  direction  of  a  certain  plan- 
tation which  lay  between  the  sand- 
hills and  the  village.  "Ah,"  she  con- 
tinued gleefully,  "'tis  fenced  all 
round,  an'  there's  'Trespassers  will  be 
prosecuted'  wrote  up  on  all  sides — 
but  I  know  a  way  ia—thara  wrong, 
but  I'm  goin'  home  that  road." 

"Take  me  with  you,"  said  Dennis 
persuasively. 

Alty  gazed  at  him  doubtfully. 

"Nay,  you're  a  stranger,"  she  re- 
joined; "It  'ud  be  worse  for  you  to 
trespass  nor  me,  an'  ye'd  maybe  do 
some  damage.  /  don't  do  no  damage, 
so  I  don't  feel  nowt  on  my  conscience. 
But  folks  fro'  the  camp  didn't  ought 


'*It's  not  so  very  cool  here,"  answered     to  go  trapesln'  about  i'  yon  wood,  dis- 


Alty,  putting  her  hand  to  her  hot  face, 
which,  Indeed,  had  burned  ever  since 
his  allusion  to  Farmer  Fazackerly's 
possible  admiration.  "Breeze  Is  dropped, 
ye  see.  The  sun  fair  bakes  these 
sand-hills  all  day." 


turbln'  the  game.  Ye  see  'tlsn't  only 
yo',"  she  added;  "the  other  soldiers 
yon  mid  see  yo'  an'  want  to  follow 
yo'." 

"Alty,   I  tell  you  I'm  not  a  soldier 
uow.     I  promise,  If  you  like,  only  to 


"Think  what  It  Is  In  the  camp,  shut     go  when   you  are  there   and  to   walk 

In  the  paths  you  show  me.  Come, 
don't  be  foolish— It  must  be  dellciously 
cool  In  there.  Why  shouldn't  I  enjoy 
myself  as  well  as  you?" 

"Eh,    well,"    said    Alty,    considering, 
"If  you'll  promise  all  that  I'll  let  yo' 


In  as  we  are.  Alty,  I  can't  conceive 
your  ever  doing  wrong  of  yourself; 
how  do  you  mean?  What  is  it  you'd 
do?" 

"Why  this  is  wrong,"  said  Alty,  with 
some  triumph. 


Dennis  almost  started.     So  she  was     coom — ^but  yo'U  keep  yo'r  word?" 
not     so     unconscious,     after     all — she         "I   always  keep  my  promises."  said 
could  perfectly  well  realize  the  uncon-     he. 
ventlonallty   of  their  meeting!  "So  do  I,"  said  Alty,  rising.     "Well, 

"I  ought  to  be  weedln'  cabbages  at     yo'  can  coom  wl'  me  If  yo'n  a  mind." 

(To  he  continued,) 
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THE  TYRANNY  OF  ALCOHOL. 


The  world  has  had  during  the  last 
two  or  three  hundred  years  to  submit 
to  several  tyrannies^  based  on 
vested  interests,  custom  (and  customs 
duties!),  ignorance,  and  the  dread  of 
independence  in  thought  and  action 
which  characterizes  the  majority  of 
men,  women  and  children.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  sprinkling  of  bullies  in 
word  and  deed  who  contrive  to  impose 
their  opinions  on  the  rest  of  the  world, 
or  who  prevent  or  delay  reforms.  For- 
tunately, there  is  also  a  sprinkling, 
about  equal  in  numbers,  of  courageous 
and  independent  people — ^prophets  and 
martyrs  they  often  are — ^who  introduce 
reforms  and  in  the  long  run  prevail 
against  the  bullies. 

We  have  suffered  under  many  tyran- 
nies during  the  last  hundred  years. 
There  was  the  tyranny  of  the  slave 
trade  and  the  principle  of  slavery, 
which  British  and  American  philan- 
thropists and  Governments  had  to 
fight  with  such  difliculty  between  1800 
and  1864.  Our  grandfathers  and  great- 
grandfathers were  informed  from  the 
Press  and  pamphlet,  from  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  and  even  sometimes  from 
the  pulpit,  that  slavery  was  a  divine 
institution,  and  could  not  be  abolished 
without  causing  the  irretrievable  ruin 
of  the  West  Indies,  of  Cape  Colony, 
or  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  There  has  been  the 
tyranny  of  the  Bible,  which  long  held 
science  in  fetters,  and  disfigured  Eng- 
lish nomenclature  with  ugly,  unsuita- 
ble and  mispronounced  Hebrew  "Chris- 
tian" names.  There  has  been  the 
tyranny  of  the  crinoline  and  the  petti- 
coat, of  the  tall  silk  hat,  of  hair-oil, 

*  Mr.  Israel  Zanr^H  bas  recently  invented  to 
express  this  kind  of  mental  insularity,  this  im- 
perviousness  to  reason,  common  sense,  and  a  wide 
outlook,  the  term  "autocosm."  The  British  nation, 
faithful  to  the  epigram  of  Voltaire,  is  a  prey  to  one 
hundred  autocosms.  the  French  people  is  one  vast 
autocosm.  the  German  Empire  is  ruled  by  three 
autocosms,  the  United  States  by  three  hundred. 


and  pomatum,  the  tyranny  of  uninter- 
esting ball  games,  of  the  Protestant 
Sunday,  of  the  five-course  dinner,  of 
the  uncut  pages  (the  issuing  of  books 
and  pamphlets  with  uncut  pages  should 
be  made  a  penal  offence),  of  the  dan- 
gerous hansom-cab  and  the  disease- 
infected  four-wheeler;  many  tyrannies 
large  and  small,  for  the  most  part 
suffered  patiently,  without  protest,  un- 
til some  impertinent  individual  of  the 
George  Bernard  Shaw  breed  asked 
why  such  things  should  be,  and  at 
first  had  his  letters  to  The  Times  de- 
clined with  printed  thanks,  next  was 
rebuked  by  a  Times  leader,  but 
finally  rallied  to  his  side  sufficient  sup- 
port— ^generally  in  aristocratic  and 
even  in  Royal  circles — ^and  lo!  the  re- 
form was  carried.  Now,  thanks  to 
^uch  pioneers,  we  can  wear  any  other 
hat-gear  than  the  detestable,  uncom- 
fortable, expensive  and  easily-spoilt 
silk-hat,  and  yet  not  be  looked  on  as 
pariahs  or  foreign  suspects.  We  can 
declare  ourselves  vegetarians  or  non- 
eaters  of  dinners,  thank  heaven  for  the 
motor-taxi  and  refuse  the  hansom  in 
one  of  its  last  lingering  places — Cam- 
bridge, and  not  be  thought  eccentric 
Women  are  daring  to  be  wholesome, 
active  and  comfortable  in  their  cloth- 
ing, by  discarding  the  noisome  petti- 
coat and  other  relations  of  the  far- 
thingale. But  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  lasting  of  tyrannies  is  that  of 
the  alcohol  which  is  imposed  on  us  in 
three-fourths  of  the  public  advertise- 
ments, in  thousands  of  circulars  dis- 
tributed through  the  post,  and  even 
to  some  extent  yet  by  medical  advice 
and  by  the  stress  of  public  life. 

When  the  present  writer  was  a  boy, 
even  a  little  boy,  he  noticed  that  a 
glass  of  wine  produced  disagreeable  re- 
sults due  (as  he  now  learns)  to  vari- 
ous forms  of  blood-poisoning,  while  in 
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youth  and  manhood  any  recourse  to 
stronger  drinks  induced  more  serious 
harm.  He  was,  in  fact,  born  to  be  a 
teetotaller,  and  any  departure  from 
this  rule  brought  about  ill-health.  Yet 
having  a  keen  sense  of  taste  in  what 
was  delicious  to  the  tongue  or  the 
nose,  he  felt  to  the  full  the  attractions 
of  port  in  Portugal,  of  the  delicious 
wines  of  Northern  Italy,  the  best 
clarets  in  the  West  of  France,  and 
burgundy  which  tasted  as  it  smelt,  of 
the  grape  on  the  hillside ;  of  the  wines 
of  Greece,  of  Tunis,  of  Southern  Spain. 
But  to  him,  as  to  many  others  in  simi- 
lar case  whose  constitution  has  been 
affected  by  long  residence  in  the 
tropics,  alcohol  even  in  the  form  of 
the  lightest  beer  and  lightest  wine  is 
a  poison  which,  if  indulged  in  for  many 
weeks,  would  infallibly  lead  to  disease 
and  death.  Health  and  life  have  con- 
sequently to  be  purchased  by  a  com- 
plete renunciation.  He  knows  by  a 
ramification  of  inquiries  that  in  this 
direction,  so  far  from  standing  alone, 
he  is  a  type  of  at  least  a  million  or 
two  of  men  and  women  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  a  greater  number  still  in 
North  America.  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
as  though  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  man 
has  been  evolving  in  the  direction 
which  makes  alcohol  more  and  more 
I)oisonous  to  the  constitution.  It.  is 
possible  that  the  people  of  Russia, 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  France,  Spain 
and  Italy,  have  stronger  kidneys,  can 
eliminate  alcoholic  poisoning  better 
than  the  English-speaking  peoples.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  at  the  present 
time  that  the  mass  of  Germans  should 
give  up  beer  and  Rhine  wines,  that  the 
French  people  should  renounce  claret, 
burgundy  and  champagne,  or  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  the  natural 
unfortified  wines  of  their  own  produc- 
tion. The  increase  in  the  birth-rate 
and  the  patently  line  physique  of  the 
Spanish  people  show  that  wine-drink- 
ing does  them  no  harm,  and  they  are 


to  a  great  extent  at  the  present  time 
still  free  from  the  undeniable  curse 
of  distilled  alcohol.  But  in  Germany 
it  is  equally  clear,  from  such  statistics 
as  can  be  obtained,  that  a  proportion 
of  the  nation  to  ill-affected  by  its  ad- 
diction to  strong  waters — schnapps, 
kirsch,  whisky,  or  under  whatever 
name  distilled  alcohol  passes  amongst 
them.  This  is  realized  in  Germany  by 
no  person  more  thoroughly  and  out- 
spokenly than  by  the  German  Emperor 
himself,  who  in  his  repeated  adjura- 
tions against  intemperance,  and  above 
all  spirit-drinking,  lends  himself  to 
constant  quotation  by  the  anti-alcohol 
reformers.  My  last  three  years*  ex- 
periences of  the  German  Empire  im- 
press on  me  the  fact  that  spirit- 
drinking  is  either  less  than  it  was 
formerly,  or  that  its  effects  at  any 
rate  are  less  obvious.  It  is  not  nearly 
so  easy  to  see  a  drunken  man  in  the 
streets  or  on  the  quays  at  Hamburg 
as  it  is  at  Glasgow  or  Belfast  The 
terrific  alcoholism  which  prevailed  in 
the  German  African  colonies  during 
the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  no  more.  Many  of  the  Ger- 
man colonial  pioneers  and  adminis- 
trators are  total  abstainers,  or  at 
most  drink  a  little  light  beer. 

Yet  the  tyranny  of  alcohol  bears 
hardly  in  Germany  and  in  France  on 
those  who  are  complete  teetotallers  for 
their  health  or  for  any  other  reason. 
The  International  Dining-car  Company 
— or  whatever  it  is  that  runs  the  res- 
taurant arrangements  in  Continental 
train  services — still  penalizes  trav- 
ellers who  desire  to  drink  only  water 
or  mineral  water,  by  making  them  pay 
a  fine  or  by  overcharging  them  egre- 
giously  for  very  inferior  effervescent 
drinks.  So  it  is  also  throughout 
France,  Belgium,  much  of  Italy,  and 
much  of  Germany  and  Austria;  the 
tourist  who  dare  not  drink  beer  or 
wine  for  health  reasons,  and  who  is 
afraid  of  water  because  of  uncertainty 
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in  regard  to  typhoid  Infection,  is  re- 
duced virtually  to  gaseous  and  not 
very  wholesome  liquids  from  syphons 
or  bottles,  or  to  perpetual  tea  or  cof- 
fee; and  tea  and  coffee  drunk  to  ex- 
cess are  nearly  as  harmful  as  alcohoL 
In  Spain,  curiously  enough,  where  the 
native  population  drinks  wine  to  such 
a  considerable  extent,  it  is  far  easier 
to  get  good,  pure  cold  water  than  in 
most  other  European  countries.  As  all 
who  have  travelled  in  S^in  are 
aware,  very  cold  or  iced  water  is 
served  to  you  if  asked  for  or  not,  no 
matter  what  meal  you  may  order. 
This  practice  is  coming  into  force  in 
Brussels  and  Paris  restaurants,  but  the 
iced  water  thus  served  not  infre- 
quently has  a  queer  taste,  connected 
probably  with  the  chemicals  that  have 
made  the  ice.  It  is  only  in  the  United 
States  that,  no  matter  how  barbarous 
the  district  may  be  or  how  highly  civ- 
ilized, iced  water  is  abundant  and 
cheap  to  the  point  of  being  a  gratuity. 
I  scarcely  think  there  is  a  train  in  the 
United  States  territory,  even  quite  dis- 
connected with  the  great  routes  of 
travel,  which  is  not  kept  well  supplied 
with  good  iced  water  for  the  use  of 
the  passengers.  Gold  water,  really 
cold,  pure  water,  is  the  most  thirst- 
quenching  and  the  most  wholesome 
drink  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
least  easily  obtainable  in  civilized 
countries.  In  some  towns  it  Is  not 
to  be  had  for  love  nor  money. 

Alcohol,  chiefly  in  its  worst  form 
of  distilled  spirit,  is  and  has  been  the 
bane  of  Russia  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  keeping  the  masses  in 
a  degraded  condition  which  in  some 
districts  approaches  semi-savagery,  in- 
flaming the  passions  of  the  police,  the 
soldiery,  and  the  town  mobs,  causing 
great  deterioration  in  the  character  of 
the  women  of  the  lower  classes,  nota- 
bly spoiling  the  efficiency  of  the  clergy 
and  general  officers  in  Army  or  Navy. 
The   class    which    is   freest   from   the 


curse  in  Russia  is  probably  the  great 
middle-class,  the  professors,  the  engi- 
neers, and  doctors.  It  is  from  this 
sound  core  of  the  Russian  people — 
the  great  middle  and  professional 
class — ^that  the  protests  against  Gov- 
ernment encouragement,  even  enforce- 
ment, of  alcoholism  have  principally 
sprunJBT.  It  is  this  class,  we  hope, 
which  will  more  and  more  make  Rus- 
sia a  free  Empire  of  constitutional 
government,  discarding  such  an  odious 
method  of  raising  revenue,  as  that  of 
a  State  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  alco- 
hol which  is  thrust  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  people  as  a  drink.  Finland,  in 
her  desire  for  national  fltness,  would 
be  a  prohibitionist  country  were  it  not 
for  the  objection  of  her  Tsar  Grand-* 
Duke  and  the  interference  of  France 
— anxious  to  push  her  wines  and 
brandies. 

Ireland,  if  her  affairs  were  directed 
by  really  sapient  and  patriotic  men, 
would  be  a  prohibitionist  country  in 
which  the  manufacture  of  whisky  was 
made  improfitable  by  heavy  duties  or 
its  sale  for  human  consumption  for- 
bidden. (Here,  as  elsewhere  through- 
out the  world,  no  difficulties  whatever 
should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  as  a  chemical 
agent,  provided  that  it  was  made  un- 
drinkable,  and  its  sale  and  use  sur- 
rounded by  the  same  precautions  as 
those  of  other  poisons.)  Most  of  the 
troubles  of  Ireland  have  arisen  from 
the  abuse  of  alcohol  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  onwards.  The 
native  gentry  ruined  themselves  with 
wine  and  brandy,  and  then  all  classes 
alike  took  to  the  avid  consumption  of 
whisky,  a  condition  which  down  to 
about  twenty  years  ago  went  far  to 
maim  and  neutralize  one  of  the  finest 
peoples  of  the  world.  Who  that  trav- 
elled much  about  the  British  Empire 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  could  have  been  unaware  of 
the   extent   to   which    whisky-drinking 
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spoiled  the  prospects  of  the  Irish  pro- 
fessional and  middle-olass  representa- 
tives abroad — Irish  surgeons  and  doc- 
tors, Irish  barristers,  soldier-officers, 
journalists,  actors,  sculptors,  and  vo- 
calists? The  peasant  class  of  later 
years  has  abused  tea  or  has  taken  to 
ether  as  a  stimulant  Conditions  in 
Ireland  at  the  present  day  are  much 
better  than  they  were.  The  clergy  of 
all  denominations  tend  towards  total 
abstinence.  The  professional  classes 
and  the  Anglicized  gentry  (many  of 
the  old  Irish  families  simply  died  out 
through  drink  and  were  replaced  by 
landholders  of  entirely  English  or 
Scottish  stock)  are  ashamed  of  the 
ill-regulated  lives  led  by  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  and  many  of  their 
representatives  have  a  horror  of  alco- 
hol which  rivals  that  of  the  present 
writer.  Still,  when  all  deductions  are 
made,  whisky-drinking  is  the  principal 
curse  that  rests  on  Ireland  at  the 
present  day. 

It  is  a  curse  which  Is  only  beginning 
to  lift  from  Scotland,  thanks  to  the 
measure  of  temperance  reform  passed 
by  the  present  Government  a  year  ago, 
but  a  notable  improvement  had  been 
visible  in  Scottish  condltions-^more 
especially  in  the  big  towns — before  the 
passing  of  this  measure.  Four  years 
ago  I  visited  Glasgow  (a  city  to  which 
I  have  paid  many  visits  in  the  course 
of  my  life)  and  still  had  the  drimk- 
enness  of  its  lower  orders  forced  on 
my  attention.  I  went  far  and  wide 
about  the  city — rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  best-ordered  and  handsomest 
towns  in  the  world — ^in  the  spring  of 
1913,  and  the  only  drtmken  people  I 
saw  were  a  few  seafaring  men  in  the 
outlying  suburbs  by  the  river-side. 
Down  to  a  period  of  about  ten  years 
ago  it  was  no  imeommon  thing  to  see 
all  the  porters  at  any  large  Scottish 
railway  station  more  or  less  tipsy  with 
whisky  in  the  afternoon.  Who  that 
luis    reached    middle   age    or    old    age 


and  has  travelled  much  about  the 
world  cannot  recall  many  instances  of 
brilliant  Scotchmen  of  exceptional 
ability  closing  their  lives  in  disease, 
dishonor,  and  discarded  opportunities, 
through  the  influence  of  this  national 
curse?  Concurrently,  much  the  same 
words  might  have  been  written  about 
Danes,  Swedes,  and  Welshmen.  Scan- 
dinavia, like  Scotland,  has  now  been 
wrested  from  the  tyranny  of  alcohol, 
so  convinced  have  its  Government  be- 
come of  the  unmitigated  harm  pi^o- 
duced  by  strong  drink. 

Why  should  the  rest  of  the  world 
remain  under  this  tyranny,  a  tyranny 
no  longer  supported  from  the  pulpit 
(as  it  was  in  earlier  days  when  a 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  an- 
nounced that  he  would  prefer  to  see 
England  drunk  and  free  rather  than 
sober  under  legal  restrictions),  from 
the  consulting-room  of  the  physician, 
or  by  worthy  and  responsible  news- 
.  papers  outside  their  advertisement 
columns?  Is  there  a  single  physician 
or  surgeon  of  repute  and  modem  edu- 
cation that  can  be  brought  forward 
at  the  present  day  to  defend  the  use 
of  distilled  alcohol,  or  even  to  recom- 
mend the  consumption  of  overmuch 
wine?    Do  not  such  authorities  assert* 

(1)  That  whisky,  brandy,  rum,  or 
gin  possess  no  nutritive  value  what- 
ever, and  therefore  can  afford  no 
strength? 

(2)  That  all  alcoholic  drinks,  on 
account  of  the  alcohol  they  contain 
(this  alcohol  being  poison  to  the  ani- 
mal system),  may  create  a  brief  tem- 
porary feeling  of  warmth  and  excite- 
ment, but  soon  induce  sleepiness  and 
lower  the  bodily  stamina? 

(3)  That  alcoholic  drinks,  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  poisonous  element 
in  them,  weaken  muscular  power, 
seriously    affect    the    nervous    system, 

'  To  quote  a  remarkable  book  just  published 
"Prohibition  Advance  in  all  Lands."  by  Mr.  Guy 
Hayler.  President  of  the  International  Prohibi- 
tion Confederation.  London:  133  Salisbury  Square. 
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making  hands  and  eyesight  unsteady, 
and  damage  the  whole  mental  and 
physical  working  ability? 

(4)  That  the  regular  use  of  alcohol 
increases  the  liability  to  all  kinds  of 
disease  and  delays  recovery,  especially 
inducing  liability  to  phthisis? 

It   may   be   objected   to   these    dia- 
tribes   that   the  greater   part   of   the 
population  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and   Italy  are  wine-drinkers,  and  yet 
that  those   nations  play   a   prominent 
part  in  the  world's  affairs  and  do  not 
evince  much  evidence  of  physical  or 
moral  degeneration.    That  may  be  so, 
but  in  the  first  place  the  wines  they 
drink   in   their   native   lands   are   un- 
fortified. Wines  under  the  same  names 
are  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
(with  the  exception  of  certain  clarets 
and  light  French  wines)   are  harmful 
there  because  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  been  fortified  by  the  addi- 
tion of  distilled  alcohol.      But  the  av- 
erage bourgeois  and  peasant  of  France, 
Spain,    Italy,   and   Portugal   drinks   a 
good  deal  of  water  as  well  as  wine  in 
the  daily  round  of  life.    Some  of  these 
wines  contain  only  from  nine  per  cent 
to    fifteen    per    cent    of    alcohol,    as 
against  the  forty  per  cent  to  seventy 
per  cent  met  with  in  whisky,  brandy, 
rum,  etc.;    and  they  possess  chemical 
elements  which  seem  to  be  of  service 
to  the  physique  of  these   dark-haired 
peoples,  though  not  perhaps  of  equal 
benefit   to   the   blond   Nordic   type,  in 
some  respects  nearest   to  the   "super- 
man."      Even    in    England,    however, 
ancemic      women      and      young      men 
are     thought     by     some     doctors     to 
derive      much       benefit      from       the 
"blood-making"  qualities  of  burgundy, 
port,  madeira,  and  Chftteau  Margaux. 
Other   physicians   deny   this.      Where 
does  the  truth  lie?    Surely  the  intelli- 
gent   world    should    ascertain.      Both 
sides   to   the  controversy   should   pro- 
mote the  holding  of  a  world-conference 
of     approved     guides     in     chemistry. 


therapeutics,  criminology,  religion,  and 
anthropology,  and  be  guided  for  a  time 
in  the  treatment  of  alcohol  by  the  ver- 
dict of  the  majority  of  these  assem- 
bled doctors  of  science  and  students  of 
human  nature.     It  would  be  interest- 
ing, for  example,  to  hear  what  such  a 
conference  would  give  as  the  opinion 
of  its  majority  on  the  value  of  cham- 
pagne as  a  nerve  restorative.     Many 
an     exhausted     literary     man,     actor, 
actress,  public  speaker,  and,  above  all, 
politician,  finds  in  champagne  the  one 
certain  means  of  annulling  the  sense 
of    physical    and    mental    exhaustion, 
and     inspiration     for     fresh     efforts. 
Gloomy  physicians  tell  their  patients 
that  these  draughts  of  champagne  may 
pull   them   out  of  their  difficulty   for 
the  time  being,  but  constitute  exhaust- 
ing draughts  on  the  Bank  of  Life  and 
infallibly   shorten   the   term   of  exist- 
ence  whidi   should   otherwise   fall   to 
these   distinguished    persons.     One   is 
beginning  to  notice,  especially  in  the 
long  tenures  of  office  which  are  now 
so  much  a  feature  in  modem  politics, 
that  most  statesmen  in  office  are  con- 
firmed champagne  drinkers.     They  aU 
tend    at    public    functions    to    appear 
with    the    same    lack-lustre   eyes    and 
dull  brick-red  complexions,  which  are 
transformed  by  the  first  few  gulps  of 
this    delicious    effervescing    wine   into 
sparkling  countenances  with  a  healthy 
color  and  glistening  eyes.     There  are 
also   physicians   who   assert   that   the 
harm  which  is  done  by  the  champagne 
in  the  strenuous  months  of  party  poli- 
tics is  undone  by  the  annual  cure  at 
Harrogate,    Bath,    Buxton,    Karlsbad, 
Vittel,  or  Wiesbaden.     Every  now  and 
again  the  British  world  is  shocked  at 
the  collapse  of  some  great  politician 
who  has  crumpled  up  under  the  strain 
of  party  warfare  and  the  fighting  of 
bad  or  the  promoting  of  good  legisla- 
tion,  and  who,  though  irreproachable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  social  cor- 
rectness, may  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
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sort  to  champague  or  similar  stima- 
lants  to  sostaiu  him  in  the  strain  of 
his  busy  life.  Or  it  may  be  he  has 
eschewed  such  factitious  support,  and 
has  collapsed  the  sooner.  Where  does 
the  truth  lie?  What  is  the  remedy? 
Is  alcohol  less  bad  than  other  stimu- 
lants? 

As  regards  Prance,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing French  experts  in  mind-disease 
(Dr.  Legrain)  lias  recently  written: 

Greed  of  wealth,  demoralization, 
political  indifference,  and  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  social  conscience  have  to- 
day allowed  alcoholism  to  spread  ter- 
ribly. This  is  why  the  number  of  the 
alcoholic  insane  has  grown  so  fear- 
fully. Society  is  full  of  persons  soaked 
to  the  very  marrow  with  alcohol, 
either  pure  or  adulterated.  Alcohol  in- 
termingles with  the  public  and  private 
life  of  most  persons.  Such  habits 
cause  derangements  which  alarm  those 
of  the  clearest  vision.  There  seems 
no  more  hopeful  cure  than  the  volun- 
tary giving  up  of  this  brain  poison. 
There  is  no  means  of  general  safety  of 
greater  value  than  the  entire  prohibi- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic.  United  ef- 
forts are  justly  directed  against  such 
poisons  as  lead  and  phosphorus,  sub- 
stances far  less  dangerous,  with  a 
view  to  their  prohibition.  With  far 
more  reason  should  similar  efforts  be 
put  forth  against  alcohol.  To  refrain 
from  doing  this  would  be  a  distinct 
sign  tliat  we  mean  to  bow  before  the 
modem  deity.  Mammon. 

To  quote  Joseph  Reinach,  France 
from  one  of  the  most  sober  countries 
of  Ehirope  has  become  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Russia)  the  most  alcoholic  na- 
tion at  the  present  day.  In  sixty  years 
her  consumption  of  alcphol  has  in- 
creased nearly  sixfold.  The  chief 
harm  (he  lias  stated)  arises  from  the 
complete  liberty  in  the  sale  of  spirits. 
In  France  the  ratio  of  licensed  houses 
in  which  all  forms  of  alcohol,  including 
the  worst,  can  be  sold,  is  one  to  82 
inhabitants,  as  contrasted  with  one  to 
430  in  England,  one  to  5000  in  Sweden, 
and  one  to  9000  in  Norway.    The  most 


deleterious  of  the  alcoholic  i>oisons 
consumed  in  France  is  notoriously  ab- 
sinthe. As  far  back  as  ten  years  ago 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  France 
unanimously  demanded  the  total  sup- 
pression of  all  liquors  composed  of  al- 
cohol beyond  a  certain  degree  of 
strength.  The  statistics  published  by 
the  Ministry  of  Justice  show  that  the 
recent  extension  in  crime  (which  is 
evident  in  some  of  the  big  towns)  is 
principally  due  to  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  alcohoL  But  France  lies 
more  under  the  tyranny  of  alcohol 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world; 
even  our  own  is  less  dictated  to  by  the 
great  distillers.  No  French  minister 
of  the  present  day  is  bold  enough  to 
stand  up  against  the  vine-growing  in- 
dustry or  the  1,378,000  distillers.*  Nor 
is  the  ruinous  extension  of  the  drink 
curse  confined  to  France  alone.  For 
the  profit  of  those  of  her  citizens  who 
have  put  their  capital  into  viticulture 
and  distillery  plant,  French  adminis- 
trators in  North  Africa  have  been 
forced  to  waive  their  personal  objec- 
tions and  to  allow  brandy  of  a  very 
unwholesome  type  to  be  sold  broadcast 
amongst  the  Muhammadan  populations 
of  North  Africa,  and  the  negro  peoples 
of  the  vast  regions  of  French  West 
Africa.  French  diplomatic  objections 
restrain  the  Tsar  from  permitting  pro- 
hibition to  be  established  in  Finland. 
A  book  recently  published  (which  I 
have  reviewed  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette)  shows  the  extent  to  which 
French  traders  are  damaging  the 
Melanesian  peoples  of  the  Western 
Pacific  by  the  sale  of  poisonous  French 
alcohol  in  defiance  of  treaty  and  other 
international  regulations.  The  same 
mischief  is  going  on  in  French  liido- 
China  and  in  Madagascar,  not  because 
the  average  French  administrator  is 
himself  addicted  to  alcohol — ^many  of 
them  are  abstainers  for  health  reasons 

*  These  are  the  figures  published  by  Dr.  BertJl- 
lon,  who  states  that  the  number  of  wine-growers 
exceeds  that  of  the  distillers. 
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— or  is  blind  to  the  results  of  alcoholic 
drink  on  the  colored  races;  but  be- 
cause he  and  the  Government  under 
whom  he  works  are  unable  to  shake 
themselves  free  of  the  tyranny  of  al- 
cohol, of  the  odious  tyranny  exercised 
over  this  splendid  nation  by  the 
French  vinegrowers  and  distillers,  a 
tyranny  which  makes  itself  felt  on 
us  because  with  the  drawing  together 
of  the  two  countries,  which  is  so  im- 
I>ortant  to  both,  there  exists  in  the 
mind  of  our  Foreign  Office  at  the  pres- 
ent day  a  great  dislike  to  opposing 
French  policy  in  any  direction.  Con- 
sequently, to  "save  our  face"  we  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  vicious  policy 
of  allowing  our  West  African  colonies 
(all  but  Northern  Nigeria)  to  be  the 
dumping-ground  of  distilled  alcohol 
from  the  taxation  of  which  we  raise 
the  greater  part  of  our  West  African 
colonial  revenues.  Yet  anyone  who 
knows  the  coast  regions  of  West  Af- 
rica and  is  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth, 
knows  that  distilled  alcohol  of  Eu- 
ropean manufacture  is  working  great 
harm  amongst  the  indigenous  peoples, 
a  fact  which,  by-the-by,  is  noted  and 
stated  by  all  French  explorers  of  in- 
dependent outlook  in  regard  to  the 
littoral  of  French  Guinea,  the  Ivory 
Coast,   Dahome,  and   Gaboon.* 

In  Italy,  according  to  Swiss  Investi- 
gators and  Italian  directors  of  asy- 
lums, there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease   in    alcoholism,    due    partly    to 

*  Hero  aprain  we  come  up  afminst  one  of  the 
counter  problems  in  this  (iifBcult  question.  The 
nejfTo  did  not  require  the  modern  white  man  to 
teach  him  the  attractiveness  of  fermented  drinks 
— l)oer  from  corn  and  wine  fnmi  the  sap  of  palm- 
trees.  He  jfets  drunk,  quarrelsome,  and  murderous 
on  his  native  l)evcraRes,  where  no  white  man  pen- 
etrates with  whisky,  brandy,  rum  or  Kin.  Hut 
though  his  alcoliolic  exces-ses  lead  to  crimes  of 
violence  and  disorder,  they  do  not  aflfi'ct  liis  phye- 
ical  soundness  or  his  reproductive  powers; 
whereas  in  non'o  Africa  distilled  alcohol  (wh<>ther 
native  or  European)  leads  to  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  ki<ineys.  and  to  infertility.  But  it  is  no  use 
excludintr  European  forms  of  alcohol  if.  as  in  the 
British  and  FYenchSudan  and  in  Northern  Nigeria, 
native  distillers  are  not  suppressed:  they  turn  out 
alcohol  (luite  as  deleterious  as  whisky  and  rum. 
It  is  erroneous  to  look  upon  Northern  Nigeria  as 
exempt  from  alcoliolism.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  drunkenness  among  the  negroes  due  to 
locally  distilled  alcohol. 


spirit-drinking,  partly  to  abuse  of 
wine.  It  is  most  noteworthy  in  North- 
em  Italy,  where  the  Teutonic  element 
in  the  physical  composition  of  the  peo- 
ples makes  them  at  one  and  the  same 
time  more  prone  to  strong  drink  and 
more  likely  to  suffer  from  its  effects. 
The  ravages  of  alcohol  in  Italy  were 
well  summarized  by  the  Lancet  in 
September  1910,  an  article  evidently 
written  by  one  who  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  modem  Italy  and  of  the 
Italian  language.  Amongst  the  tyrants 
in  the  world  of  alcohol  are  the  Cali- 
fomian  wine-growers  who  seek  to  push 
the  sale  of  their  wares  in  Italy  and 
Great  Britain  by  advertisements,  gar- 
nished with  the  opinions  of  foreign 
consuls  residing  in  California  ks  to 
the  wholesomeness  of  Califomian 
wines — opinions  which  may  pass  cur- 
rent without  objection  in  California 
itself,  but  cannot  be  held  to  apply  to 
wines  that  are  prepared  for  the  export 
trade.  For  wines  which  may  be  com- 
paratively harmless  in  California  are 
harmful  when  doctored  for  export,  and, 
like  the  wines  of  Australia  and  the 
Cape,  they  will  not  stand  oversea 
travel  unless  fortified  with  a  propor- 
tion of  distilled  alcohol. 

The  tyranny  of  alcohol  is  flagrant 
under  the  (lovernmont  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  the  influence  of  the 
wine-growers  and  brandy-distillers  is 
almost  parallel  to  what  is  exercised 
in  France.  In  this  way  a  good  deal 
of  locally  produced  alcohol  is  pushed 
amongst  the  negro  peoples  of  South  Af- 
rica in  spite  of,  or  through,  any  feeble 
measures  which  may  exist  for  the  re- 
striction of  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
by  the  negro  inhabitants  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  Distilled  alcohol  is 
theoretically  excluded  from  Basu- 
toland,  and  we  see  in  the  main  the 
results  in  the  splendid  physical  fitness 
of  the  Basuto  people;  but  the  taste 
for  strong  drink  is  ruining  some  of 
Its  chiefs  who  make  use  of  their  posi- 
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tion  to  smuggle  Cape  brandy  into  their 
country.  By  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
leading  chiefs,  alcohol  is  excluded  from 
all  that  part  of  Bechuanaland  which 
is  not  under  the  Union  of  South  Af- 
rica. But  practically  no  measures  are 
taken  to  restrict  either  the  manu- 
facture or  the  sale  of  alcohol  in  Portu- 
guese East  or  West  Africa,  and  I  my- 
self have  witnessed  the  results  of  this 
abuse  in  both  regions.  In  the  territory 
under  the  Chartered  Company  of 
Mozambique  where  the  Administra- 
tion, so  to  speak,  Is  both  British  and 
Portuguese,  the  distilling  of  alcohol 
from  the  sugar-cane  and  its  dispersal 
amongst  the  natives  are  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  regret  to  the  English  devel- 
opers of  that  region;  but  the  control 
of  this  traffic  does  not  rest  with  them. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  go  on  re- 
peating the  worn-out  falsehood  that 
Muhammadanism  does  awlay  with  all 
alcohol  dangers;  that  you  are  free 
from  the  tyranny  of  alcohol  once  you 
adopt  the  faith  of  Islam.  Muhammad 
certainly  was  as  strong  a  Prohibition- 
ist as  any.  He  pulled  up  the  Arabs 
with  a  round  turn  and.  made  them  for 
a  hundred  years  or  so  a  vigorous  and 
mighty  people  by  forbidding  the  use 
of  wine.  Theoretically,  all  consistent 
Muhammadans  are  teetotallers,  but 
practically,  not  so.'  Even  the  earlier 
caliphs  of  Arab  race  ruined  themselves 
and  their  dynasties  through  gross 
drunkenness.  The  Persians  lost  their 
civilization  and  their  power  through 
excessive  addiction  to  vdne,  and  the 
strong  Persian  element  in  the  Sara- 
cenic civilization  brought  about  the  de- 

•  Those  who  have  not  been  within  recent  years 
intimately  acquainted  with  India  are  unaware  of 
the  shocking  abuse  of  gpirit-drinkinfir  which, 
affects  large  sections  of  the  Indian  population 
more  especially  amongst  the  Muhammadans.  AH 
who  have  imported  much  Indian  labor  of  a  supe- 
rior kind  into  Africa— trained  artisans,  clerks,  in- 
terpreters, secretaries,  and  so  forth— will  have 
noticed  how  large  a  proportion  of  these  employes 
have  had  to  be  sent  back  to  India  because  of  their 
incurable  alcoholism.  The  Turks  of  Asia  Minor 
are  seemingly  a  fairly  sober  race.  So  perhaps  may 
be  the  Tuareg  of  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  Sa- 
hara. But  elsewhere  throughuut  the  Muhamnmdan 
world  drunkenness  is  as  great  a  Txine  as  in  Chris- 


cay  of  Islam.  Drunkenness  is  now 
very  prevalent  in  Egypt,  due  to  the  in- 
troduction of  British  whisky;  in 
Cyrenaica  and  the  Tripolitaine  (Greek 
arrak  and  Italian  liqueurs) ;  Tunis, 
Algeria,  and  Morocco  (French,  Span- 
ish, British,  and  German  forms  of  al- 
cohol). Dnmkenness  from  the  drink- 
ing of  spirits  locally  distilled  was,  at 
any  rate  until  quite  recently,  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan, 
and  spread  thence  to  the  Sudanese  ele- 
ment In  the  Uganda  population. 
Despite  the  prohibition  of  European 
forms  of  distilled  alcohol,  a  good  deal 
of  drunkenness  exists  in  Northern 
Nigeria,  mainly  from  local  distillation. 
But,  owing  to  a  variety  of  reasons, 
which  there  is  not  room  to  define  in 
this  article,  the  damage  which  is 
wrought  in  negro  West  Africa  by  the 
introduction  of  European  distilled  al- 
cohol is  far  greater  than  could  ever 
be  produced  by  the  crude  local  manu- 
factures with  their  limited  output.  All 
this  region  is  permeated  with  the  dis- 
tilled alcohol  of  France,  Britain, 
North  Germany,  and  Holland,  and 
there  is  no  question  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  negro  tribes  are  the  worse  for 
this  poisonous  element.  Much  of  the 
south  and  centre  of  the  Belgian  Congo 
is  ill-affected  by  the  illicit  introduction 
of  distilled  alcohol  from  the  adjoining 
Portuguese  territories.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  far  as  my  information  goes, 
the  Germans  are  doing  their  best  to 
keep  alcohol  out  of  German  East  Af- 
rica and  to  suppress  the  local  manu- 
facture of  distilled  forms  of  fermented 
drinks.     The  same  may  be  said  with 

tendom.  Read,  for  example  impartial  accounts 
of  Malay  life  in  Dutch  Malaysia,  or  endeavor  to 
get  accurate  information  regarding  the  present 
condition  of  India,  Egypt.  North  Africa,  Albania, 
the  Komoro  Islands.  Persia,  and  Syria.  Buddhism 
is  even  more  strongly  "anti-alcoholic"  than  the 
faith  of  Islam  ;  and  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon 
resent  very  strongly  the  opposition  of  their  present 
Government,  supported  by  the  Colonial  Office,  to 
prohibitionist  legislation.  They  acknowledge, 
however,  with  gratitude  the  efforts  made  by  Sir 
West  Ridgeway,  during  his  Governorship,  to 
check  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  alco- 
hol in  Ceylon. 
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emphasis  of  British  Nyasaland,  and, 
I  think,  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  as  weli 
as  of  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Ger- 
man Kamerun. 

Putting  aside  as  much  less  serious 
in  their  effects,  less  easily  accused  of 
poisonous  qualities,  the  wholesome 
beers  and  light  wines,  we  find  that  the 
real  tyranny  of  alcohol  consists  in  the 
manufacture  of  distilled  spirit  of  forty 
degrees  and  more  of  alcohol,  or  the 
concocting  of  heady  wines  and  liqueurs 
which  also  exhibit  a  dangerous  pro- 
portion of  pure  alcohol  in  their  com- 
position ;  and  that  this  poison  is  forced 
on  the  commimity  by  the  weakness 
and  corruptibility  of  Governments  and 
the  use  of  advertisements  in  the  Press 
or  on  hoardings.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  wealth  which  still  lies  behind  thi^ 
noxious  industry  that  keeps  England, 
Ireland,  and  Wales;  France,  Russia, 
Poland,  much  of  Germany,  Italy,  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  a  good 
deal  of  India,  Negro  and  Muhammadan 
Africa,  under  the  thraldom  of  an  ele- 
ment which  all  scientific  men  of  any 
repute  in  research  and  diagnosis  de- 
clare to  be  most  deleterious  in  its  ef- 
fects on  mind  and  body. 

So  much  has  been  achieved  already 
during  the  last  sixty  years  in  shaking 
ourselves  free  of  this  curse,  that  we 
may  hope,  with  no  slackening  of  effort 
and  no  lack  of  martyrs  in  a  good 
cause,  a  final  victory  will  be  achieved ; 
and  throughout  the  wide  world  alcohol 
— ^at  any  rate,  above  the  strength  of 
light  wines  and  beers — will  be  uni- 
versally prohibited  as  an  article  of 
human  consumption.  The  brewers  will 
have  to  turn  much  of  their  plant  and 
capital  to  the  manufacture  of  ginger- 
beer  and  similar  drinks  containlug  a 
negligible  quantity  of  alcohol.  Vine- 
cultivators  must  give  attention  less  to 
wine-pressing  than  to  growing  grapes 
— a  most  wholesome  and  delicious 
fruit — for  consumption  as  fresh  fruit 
or  as  raisins  and  currants.    By  means 


of  cold  storage,  ripe  grapes  can  be  sent 
all  over  the  world,  and  raisins  should 
be  made  accessible  to  the  diet  of  the 
poorest  in  our  cities.  The  distillers 
will  scarcely  need  to  slacken  their  en- 
ergies, for  alcohol  as  a  chemical  agent, 
as  a  fuel,  as  a  motive  power,  has  al- 
most no  bounds  to  its  emplojrment 
But — if  the  opinion  of  leading  physi- 
cians be  a  true  one — the  voting  masses 
of  the  people  must  be  roused  to  force 
measures  of  virtual  prohibition  on  all 
Governments  in  regard  to  the  con- 
sumption of  distilled  alcohol  as  a 
food;  and  in  our  own  country  at- 
tempts should  be  made  in  public  vehi- 
cles, in  newspapers,  on  hoardings,  and 
on  theatre  programmes,  to  insist  on 
freedom  of  advertisement.  If  a  news- 
paper or  any  other  advertising  agent 
inserts  an  advertisement  of  distilled 
alcohol,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
fuse on  fair  terms  the  insertion  op- 
posite of  a  warning  against  the  effects 
on  the  body  and  mind  of  consuming 
this  distilled  alcohol.  If  Johnny 
Corker  or  the  Highland  Clansman  are 
to  be  allowed  to  show  themselves  "as 
in  1820"  or  1850,  commencing  their 
alcoholic  career,  companion  pictures 
should  be  added  of  the  real  effects  on 
them   and  their  descendants. 

The  only  alternative  is  for  the  alco- 
hol interest  to  take  such  publicist 
Clansman  measures  in  different  lands 
as  may  be  sufficient  to  convict  the 
leading  physicians,  surgeons,  alienists, 
analytical  chemists,  criminologists, 
clergy,  and  magistrates  of  being  liars, 
and  libellers  of  a  universally  con- 
demned trade. 

But  if  it  is  incumbent  to  fight  with 
determination  the  spread  of  alcoholic 
poisoning,  prohibitionists  and  tee- 
totallers must  also  apply  their  energies 
to  finding  some  substituted  stimul&t 
for  the  use  of  exhausted  humanity. 
Much  of  this  craving  for  tonics,  of 
course,  is  imagined  and  vicious.  A 
remedy  for  brain  fag  or  body  weari- 
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ness  can  often  be  found  in  harmless 
drugs  like  sal-volatile,  perhaps  even  in 
carefully  prepared  medical  composi- 
tions of  ether,  better  still  in  tea  or  cof- 
fee properly  made,  in  bovril  (for  those 
who  have  not  weak  kidneys),  cocoa, 
warm  drinks,  and  stimulating  food. 
Prudent  physiologists,  however,  warn  us 
that  rest  of  function  is  the  best  re- 
course to  the  over-worked  and  over- 
stimulated;  that  stimulants,  though 
they  may  temi>orarily  dissipate  weari- 
ness and  exhaustion,  only  do  so  by 
making  a  further  demand  on  the  vital 
resources  of  the  body,  a  demand  which 
has  soon  afterwards  to  be  paid  for  at 
<*ompound  interest.  Still,  above  all 
these  tiresome  disputations  stands  out 
the  fact  that,  all  the  world  over,  hu- 
manity is  liable  to  be  surmen^e,  over- 
worked, temporarily  weakened  by 
shock;  in  fact,  in  a  condition  which 
calls  aloud  for  a  stimulant;  and  for 
something  more  palatable  to  the  taste, 
more  rapid  in  its  restoration  of  vigor 
than  smelling-salts,  sal- volatile,  or  even 
a  cup  of  beef- tea.  Many  of  the  pick- 
me-ups  which  are  sold  by  chemists  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  of  which  doc- 
tors do  not  seem  to  disapprove,  contain 
an  obvious  proportion  of  ether.  Yet 
we  are  told  that  ether  drinking  has 
been  a  serious  vice  in  Ireland,  as  it 
is  also  in  India  and  parts  of  Africa. 
But,  assuming  ether  to  be  mixed  by  a 
chemist  or  a  doctor  in  proportion  to 
other  ingredients,  has  it  any  element 
of  poison  about  it  such  as  is  attributed 
to  alcohol?  It  is  given  to  persons  who 
are  suffering  from  kidney  troubles  to 
whom  no  doctor  would  think  of  ad- 
ministering alcohol  in  any  form.  Then, 
as  regards  daily  drinks.  No  doubt 
much  drinking  at  meals  is  unwhole- 
some. Still,  the  maintenance  of  bodily 
health    requires    the    passing    through 

The    Nineteentb   Centurr  and   After. 


the  system  daily  of  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  water.  Pure  cold  water  attrac- 
tive to  the  taste  by  its  sparkling  char- 
acter is  a  very  difficult  drink  to  ob- 
tain. The  water  supply  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  United  Elingdom  is 
tainted  by  sewage,  and  this  is  likewise 
the  case  in  most  countries  abroad,  ex- 
cept those  that  are  still  under  semi- 
barbarous  conditions  with  a  scanty 
population  and  no  drainage.  But  even 
when  water  is  chemically  pure  it  is 
often  flat  to  the  taste  and  not  suffi- 
ciently cold  to  quench  the  thirst.  Gin- 
ger-beer contains  too  much  sugar,  and 
most  of  the  temperance  drinks  are  un- 
wholesome for  that  reason  or  for  their 
fizziness.  Barley-water  flavored  with 
lemon  is  delicious,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  enough  body  to  attract  the 
artisan,  or  its  delicate  composition  is 
beyond  the  rough-and-ready  house- 
keeping of  the  artisan*s  wife.  The 
taste  and  smell  of  beer  are  imdoubtedly 
attractive  to  millions  among  us.  Why 
do  we  hear-  and  see  so  little  of  non- 
alcoholic ales?  Are  such  things  really 
not  palatable,  not  wholesome,  or  too 
expensive?  Unfermented  grape- juice 
seems  to  be  gradually  spreading  in 
vogue  in  the  United  States,  and  I  well 
remember  what  a  delicious  drink  I 
used  to  think  the  "agres"  of  Southern 
Spain,  a  non-alcoholic  beverage  made 
from  imripe  grapes.  In  all  these  direc- 
tions Abolitionists  should  turn  their 
attention  quite  as  much  as  towards 
Prohibition  and  the  countering  of  mis- 
leading advertisements.  We  want  sub- 
stitutes— at  any  rate  in  some  degree — 
in  attractiveness  of  taste  or  in  stimu- 
lating qualities  for  the  various  dilu- 
tions of  alcohol  which  are  influentially 
declared  to  be  so  deleterious  in  their 
effect  on  mind  and  body. 

H.  H,  Johnston, 
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Is  Browning  '*the  first  feminist  poet 
since  Shakespeare?"  The  answer  de- 
pends upon  the  meaning  given  to  a 
recently  coined  and  ambiguous  word. 
"Feminism"  as  it  appears  in  the  jour- 
nals of  to-day,  belongs  to  politics  rather 
than  ethics  or  aesthetics,  it  savors  of 
sex-prejudice,  if  not  of  sex-antago- 
nisuL  It  advocates  seem  chiefly  anx- 
ious to  secure  a  reconstruction  of  so- 
ciety, which  would  provide  women 
with  fuller  scope  for  development  up- 
on an  independent  political,  social, 
and  economic  footing.  With  such  mat- 
ters poetry  is  not  concerned,  and  a 
••feminist"  poet  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  But  there  is  a  larger, 
richer,  more  satisfactory  use  of  the 
word.  It  may  be  employed  to  mean  a 
poet  who  is  able  to  do  full  justice  to 
woman  as  such,  giving  her  no  mere 
conventional  place  either  as  a  goddess 
on  a  pedestal,  or  as  an  angel  in  dis- 
guise, or  as  a  slave,  or  as  a  plaything 
— a  great  imaginative  writer  who  can 
portray  the  full  powers  which  belong 
to  the  highest  type  of  womanhood, 
free  from  all  sickly  sentlmentalism 
and  traditional  unreality.  In  that 
sense,  "feminist"  poets  are  rare,  and 
the  two  leading  examples  in  our  litera- 
ture are  certainly  Shakespeare  and 
Browning.  The  name  of  George  Mere- 
dith should  be  added;  because,  though 
his  portraits  are  in  prose,  it  is  the 
prose  of  a  poet,  and  the  woman-honor- 
ing spirit  which  pervades  his  novels 
breathes  also  in  the  soul-animating 
strains  of  his  verse. 

Shakespeare's  portraits  of  women 
are  unimitated  and  inimitable.  EUs 
wonderful  gallery  of  pictures  remains 
unique,  because  Shakespeare  was — not 
a  feminist,  but  a  humanist.  Portia, 
Isabella,    Beatrice,     Rosalind;    Juliet, 

•  "Browniiur'g  Heroines."    By  Ethel  Colburn 
Mayne.  (ChattoA  Windu».  1913.) 


Perdita,  Ophelia,  Biiranda;  Imogen, 
Ck>rdelia,  Desdemona;  Cleopatra  and 
Volumnia,  Hermione  and  Lady  Mac- 
beth— the  number  and  variety  of  types 
is  as  remarkable  as  the  way  in  which 
each  individual  figure  stands  out  im- 
mortal upon  the  canvas.  Mrs.  Jame- 
son and  Lady  Martin  have  commented 
upon  these  pictures,  pointing  out  some 
of  the  consummate  artistic  touches 
that  ordinary  readers  of  the  plays 
might  miss,  but  the  women  of  Shakes- 
peare is  a  subject  which  still  awaits 
an  adequate  exponent  Neither  Thack- 
eray nor  Dickens  was  at  his  best  in 
his  portraiture  of  women.  That  Becky 
Sharp  should  be  the  best  remembered 
"heroine"  of  the  one,  while  his  Amelia 
is  a  failure,  and  that  Little  Nell  should 
be  a  favorite  character  of  the  other, 
are  facts  only  too  significant  Tenny- 
son's genius  was  not  dramatic,  the 
women  in  the  "Idylls"  are  shadowy, 
and  the  "Princess"  is  not  the  poem 
of  which  his  admirers  are  most  proud. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  names  of 
other  nineteenth-century  poets,  from 
Byron  and  Shelley  to  Swinburne  and 
Morris,  would  show  how  few  had  in- 
sight enough  to  understand  the  real 
significance  of  woman's  place  and  work 
in  the  world,  or  sufficient  skill  to  por- 
tray women  capable  of  expressing  the 
highest  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the 
age. 

With  Browning  it  is  otherwise.  His 
women  cannot  indeed  take  their  place 
with  those  of  Shakespeare.  But  they 
are  human,  they  are  alive,  they  are 
sketched  by  a  master-hand  and  they 
radiate,  not  only  grace  and  charm, 
but  ardor  and  inspiration.  Bir. 
Arthur  Symons — no  mean  critic — ^has 
said,  "Browning  is  one  of  the  very  few 
men  who  can  paint  women  without 
idealization  or  degradation,  not  from 
the  man's   side,  but  from   their  own. 
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His  women  live,  act,  suffer,  even  think ; 
not  assertively,  mannishly  (for  the 
loveliest  of  them  have  a  very  delicate 
charm  of  girlishness),  but  with  natural 
volition,  on  equal  rights  with  men.*' 
He  adds  that  whoever  writes  a  book 
on  Browning's  Women  will  have  a  de- 
lightful task.  Miss  Mayne  is  the  first, 
so  far  as  we  know,  to  undertake  the 
work,  and  the  spirit  with  which  she 
has  carried  it  out  shows  that  while  it 
has  been  a  labor  of  love  she  will  sur- 
render none  of  the  womanly  inde- 
pendence of  judgment  that  she  claims 
for  others.  Her  book  is  interesting  and 
stimulating — often  provocative,  and 
none  the  worse  for  that  Only  an  ut- 
terly wooden  commentator  could  ex- 
pound Browning's  often  paradoxical 
description  of  woman's  subtle  nature 
— ^at  the  same  time  complex  and  simple 
— without  provoking  a  good  deal  of 
dissent  from  men  and.  women  readers 
alike.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  while  Browning's  genius  is  essen- 
tially dramatic,  his  dramas  do  not 
form  the  most  characteristic  portion  of 
his  work.  The  form  which  he  invented 
for  himself,  the  dramatic  monologue, 
does  not  allow  for  the  elasticity, 
growth  and  development  of  a  character 
as  it  is  presented  in  a  play.  Brown- 
ing's representation  of  a  character  is 
often  no  more  than  a  photograph  of  a 
striking  pose — the  rest  is  left  to  the 
imagination.  And  the  moment  chosen 
for  the  flashlight  is,  as  often  as  not, 
that  of  a  single  psychological  crisis, 
selected  because  of  its  exceptional 
character,  the  subtlety  of  conflicting 
motives  and  the  difllculties  of  choice 
and  action.  Consequently  even  the 
shorter  poems  require  study  and  ad- 
mit of  more  than  one  interpretation. 
Mr.  Nettleship  saj's  of  "Cristina,"  a 
poem  of  only  eight  short  stanzas,  that 
whilst  at  first  sight  it  seems  a  slight, 
fugitive  piece,  "on  looking  closer,  we 
shall  find  thought  fit  for  a  lifetime." 
And  the  marvel  is  that  the  saying  is 
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true,  not  only  of  this  but  of  a  score 
of  Browning's  lyrics  such  as  occur 
under  the  headings  of  ''Dramatis  Per- 
son»"  and  "Men  and  Women," 

Miss  Mayne  has  therefore  chosen  an 
excellent  subject.  She  justly  pleads 
that  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  try  to 
say  of  the  poet's  heroines  what  he  has 
not  said  himself,  because  Browning's 
poems  are  essentially  suggestive,  not 
exhaustive.  He  often  "opens  magic 
casements"  and  leaves  it  to  readers  of 
insight  to  describe  the  landscapes  visi- 
ble through  them.  The  book  consists 
of  five  parts.  One  deals  with  Girl- 
hood,  and  in  it  are  treated  Pippa,  Mil- 
dred, Balaustion,  Pompilia  and  other 
characters.  In  one  section  headed 
"The  Great  Lady,"  the  poems  "My 
Last  Duchess"  and  "The  Flight  of  the 
Duchess"  are  interestingly  treated  to- 
gether. The  part  entitled  "The  Lover" 
includes  a  number  of  shorter  poems, 
and  the  last  section  deals  with  **The 
Woman  Unwon"  and  "The  Woman 
Won."  The  analysis  implied  in  these 
titles  is  certainly  not  very  clear  or 
logical,  but  what  analysis  could  suf- 
fice for  classification  in  such  a  case? 

We  do  not  quite  understand,  how- 
ever, the  principle  on  which  the  au- 
thoress has  made  her  selection  and 
Why  some  poems  are  not  treated  at  alL 
We  quite  agree  with  the  omission  of 
"Pauline."  This  poem  ought  never  to 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of 
the  poems,  fine  as  some  parts  of  it  are. 
It  represents  so  essentially  an  "over- 
come standpoint,"  that  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  the  "extreme  repugnance" 
with  which  the  poet  allowed  it  to  be 
preserved  side  by  side  with  his  mature 
work.  But  we  miss  from  Miss  Mayne's 
list  the  figures  of  Constance  and  the 
Queen  from  "In  a  Balcony"  and  a 
study  which  would  have  been  very  in- 
structive of  the  contrast  between  El- 
vire  and  Fifine.  Other  minor  omis- 
sions might  be  mentioned.  But  our 
chief  regret  is  that  we  have  no  notice 
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of  Browning's  treatment  of  ideal 
wedded  love,  such  an  finds  expression 
in  "By  the  Fireside,"  "One  Word 
More"  and  one  or  two  other  poems. 
It  may  be  that  delicacy  forbade  the 
inclusion  of  the  poet's  wife  among  his 
^•heroines,"  but  "By  the  Fireside"  is 
only  remotely  autobiographic,  while  its 
rare  beauty  and  its  significance  for 
our  author's  subject  makes  its  omission 
from  the  volume  inexplicable. 

The  most  successful  of  Miss  Mayne's 
sketches  are  those  of  Pippa,  Balaus- 
tion,  and  Pompilia.  The  studies  of 
Evelyn  Hope  and  of  the  girl  in  "Count 
Gismond"  contain  i>oints  on  which  we 
could  break  a  friendly  lance  with  the 
writer.  But  Pippa !  The  light-hearted 
silk-winder  out  for  her  one  day's  holi- 
day in  the  year — gay,  free,  irresponsi- 
ble, but  bringing  benediction  into  sin- 
ister and  evil  lives  as  she  goes  singing 
on  her  way — is  a  figure  that  none  can 
miss  who  visit  Browning's  gallery,  or 
having  once  seen,  can  ever  forget  The 
exact  significance  of  her  unconscious 
influence  on  the  lives  of  Ottimas, 
Phene.  and  the  rest  is  not  always  per- 
ceived, and  Miss  Mayne  draws  atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  subtle  touches 
which  may  escape  some  readers.  The 
study  of  Mildred  Tresham,  as  inter- 
preted in  this  volume,  does  not  attract 
us.  Miss  Mayne's  comment  on  the 
well-known  lines 

1  was  so  young,  I  loved  him  so,  I  had 
No  mother,  God  forgot  me,  and  I  fell, 
is  "We  have  here  the  very  common- 
place of  the  theatre  .  .  .  the  dramatic 
situation  is  set  out  because  it  is  dra- 
matic, not  because  it  is  true." 

Balaustion  is  delightful.  "To  me  the 
queen  of  Browning's  women,"  says 
Miss  Mayne,  "nay,  I  am  tempted  to 
proclaim  her  queen  of  every  poet's 
women."  This  is  somewhat  excessive 
praise,  but  the  charming  character  of 
the  girl  poet,  who  recites  "that 
strangest,  saddest,  sweetest  song"  of 
Buripides — AlkesUs,    almost    as    if    it 


were  her  own,  combining  as  she  does 
brilliance  of  intellect,  versatility,  and 
ardor  of  aspiration  with  the  tender- 
ness, the  "darlingness" — ^Browning's 
own  word — which  bespeak  the  true 
woman,  has  hardly  received  sufficient 
recognition  from  commentators  and 
critics. 

And  so,  although  she  has  some  other 
name, 

We  only  call  her  Wild-Pomegranate- 
Flower, 

Balaustion;  since,  where'er  the  red 
bloom  bums.  .   .   . 

You  shall  find'  food,  drink,  odor  all  at 
once. 

The  development  of  the  girl  into  the 
woman  in  "Aristophanes'  Ai>ology"  is 
skilfully  described,  though  the  later 
poem  is  not  so  successful  as  the 
earlier;  but  Balaustion's  triumphant 
grace  and  power  will  charm  successive 
generations  of  readers,  "as  long  as 
Greeks  are  Greeks  and  hearts  are 
hearts  and  poetry  is  i>ower,"  and  as 
long  as  there  is  a  Euripides  or  a 
Browning  to  sing  to  listening  ears. 

Pompilia  deserves  even  ampler  treat- 
ment than  she  here  receives.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  Browning  once 
said  to  Helen  Faucit,  not  by  way  of 
mece  compliment,  that  if  he  could  have 
engaged  her  to  act  the  part  he  would 
have  made  Pompilia  the  heroine  of  a 
drama.  Under  those  conditions  it 
would  have  been  much  easier  to  study 
a  character,  which  has  to  be  regarded 
now  from  the  standpoint  of  her  own 
words,  now  from  that  of  her  husband, 
and  now  again  as  depicted  in  half  a 
dozen  other  narratives,  like  a  figure 
seen  in  many  mirrors  from  a  number 
of  bewilderingly  different  angles.  Bfiss 
Mayne  draws  chiefiy  from  the  speech 
of  Caponsacchi,  and  very  fine  it  is — 
from  the  first  moment  when  he  saw 
her,  "A  lady  young,  tall,  beautiful, 
strange  and  sad,"  with  her  "strange, 
sad  smile,"  already  "breaking  her 
heart  quite  fast  enough,"  through  the 
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-whole  story  of  a  love  as  noble,  pure, 
^nd  tragic  as  ever  poet  described,  down 
to  the  time  when,  dying,  she  finds  again 
Thy     face,     again     the     eyes,     again, 

through  all, 
The  heart  and  its  immeasurable  love 
Of  my  one  friend,  my  only,  all  my  own. 
Who  put  his  breast  between  the  spears 

and  me  .   .    . 
.   .   .  O   lover  of  my   life,   O  soldier- 
saint. 
No  work  begun  shall  ever  pause 
for  death! 
Bat  perhaps  the   finest  portrait   of 
Pompilia  is  that  given  in  the  speech 
of  the  Pope — one  of  Browning's  mas- 
terpieces.    "Perfect  in  whiteness,"  he 
says,  stronger  and  a  greater  conqueror 
than    Michael    the    archangel    himself 
with  sword  and  shield  and  spear.    All 
the  knowledge  and  energy  of  earth's 
warriors 

make  not  up,  I  think, 
The  marvel  of  a  soul  like  thine,  earth's 

flower 
She  holds  up  to  the  softened  gaze  of 
Goo! 
The  whole  passage  describes  how 
though  it  was  not  given  to  Pompilia  to 
^'know  much,  speak  much,  move  man- 
kind," still  in  purity  and  patience,  in 
"faith  held  fast  despite  the  plucking 
fiend,"  and  "safe  like  the  signet-stone 
with  the  new  name  that  saints  are 
known  by,"  this  woman-child  has  out- 
shone, surpassed  them  all 

My  flower 

My  rose,  I  gather  for  the  breast  of 
God! 
In  the  proceedings  of  the  Brown- 
ing Society  is  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Glaze- 
brook  in  which  the  poet's  heroines  are 
classed  as  ineffective,  as  failures.  Pom- 
pilia is  said  to  be  "a  gentle,  innocent 
creature,"  a  most  interesting  character, 
who  none  the  less  "fails  entirely." 
Miss  Mayne  too  considers  her  to  be 
**no  heroine,  no  character."  This  is  not 
the  view  of  the  poet,  nor  that  of  the 
wise  old  Pope  who  speaks  for  him. 
How     little    a     failure,     despite     the 


tragedy  that  wrecked  the  life  of  so 
pure  and  so  perfect  a  child-mother,  is 
shown  by  the  light  of  one  of  Brown- 
ing's vivid  flashes  of  forked-lightning. 
In  the  two  lines  of  Guido's  last  cry 
of  agony: — 

Abate— Cardinal— Christ— Maria— God 
PompiUa — will    you    let   them   murder 
me? 

It  Is  tempting  to  linger  over  "James 
Lee's  Wife" — one  of  Browning's  sad- 
dest and  in  some  respects  most  diffi- 
cult poems;  the  more  so  because  we 
think  Miss  Mayne  is  much  less  than 
fair  to  the  wife,  blames  her  for  think- 
ing too  much,  analyzing  too  closely, 
and  hints  that  her  being  plain  had 
something  to  do  with  her  failure.  Thus 
she  misses  almost  entirely  the  tragedy 
of  the  inevitable  change  in  man's  af- 
fection, symbolized  by  the  wind  and 
the  significant  climax, 

You  might  turn  myself!  should  I  know 

or  care 
When  I  should  be  dead  of  joy,  James 

Lee? 

No  study  of  Browning's  women  can 
be  satisfactory  that  dwells' only  upon 
a  few  leading  examples  of  them.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  poet's  method  that 
some  of  his  deepest  lessons  are  taught 
in  slight  al  fresco  sketches,  not  by 
means  of  heavily  framed  pictures  elab- 
orated in  oils.  The  walls  of  Brown- 
ing's gallery  contain  scores  of  such 
slight  sketches,  with  many  of  which 
Miss  Mayne  deals  very  successfully. 
There  is  nothing  sensual,  nothing  mor- 
bid about  any  of  these,  after  the  fash- 
ion that  some  younger  poets  have  af- 
fected. Neither  do  we  find  aesthetic,  or 
sentimental,  or  conventional  pictures 
of  women  acknowledging  glad  inferi- 
ority to  man — "He  for  God  only,  she 
for  God  in  him."  His  women  are  not 
timid,  clinging  creatures,  full  of 
charming  insincerities,  arch  cajoleries, 
endlessly  alternating  smiles  and  tears. 
Nor  does  he  reproduce  Wordsworth's 
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Perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command. 

Apparently  he  has  little  admiration 
for  the  (conventional)  "models  of 
their  sex."  Miss  Mayne  points  out 
that  favorite  features  in  his  womanly 
characters  are  "gaiety,  courage,  trust" 
Quoting  the  words  "Control's  not  for 
this  lady,"  she  adds  "that  sign-manual 
for  a  Browning  woman."  She  adds 
"May  we  not  indeed  say  that  Browning 
was  our  singer?  Who  but  he  would 
have  done  this — so  crowned,  so  trusted 
us,  and  so  persuaded  men  that  women 
can  be  great?" 

Browning's  main  lesson,  however,  to 
discerning  readers  is  that  they  should 
be  content,  in  Emerson's  words,  to 
"leave  all  for  love."  It  may  be  said 
that  that  is  a  commonplace  of  all 
poets,  but  there  is  no  one  who  teaches 
it  in  the  same  way  as  Browning.  It  is 
part  of  his  deep  philosophy  of  life, 
as  Sir  Henry  Jones  has  shown.  A  poet 
is  not  a  philosopher.  But  the  true  poet 
teaches  a  philosophy  of  life  as  far 
above  that  of  the  metaphysician  as 
heaven  is  above  the  schools.  Love  is 
beyond  thought  and  knowledge,  Brown- 
ing holds;  not  that  it  disparages  or 
despises  either,  but  it  possesses  a 
deeper,  more  potent,  more  quickening 
knowledge  of  its  own  and  love  is 
needed  above  all  things  for  the  soul 
as  It  tolls  in  travel  ui)ou  Its  upward 
way.  Love  is  the  only  secret  of  vic- 
torious life,  for  the  mastery  of  the  full 
significance  of  life  now,  and  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  perfect  life  hereafter.  To 
love  is  the  great  achievement.  This  won, 
all  is  won;   this  lost,  all  is  failure. 

So  highly  does  Browning  rate  this 
secret  of  victory  in  life  that,  as  in  the 
"Statue  and  the  Bust,"  the  lovers  are 
blamed  for  not  carrying  out  even  a 
guilty  intention  through  cowardice',  in- 
firmity of  purpose  and  lack  of  tenacious, 
triumphant  love.  Similarly  R.  L.  Stev- 
enson   prays    the   celestial    surgeon    to 
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choose  "some  piercing  pain,  some  kill- 
ing sin,  and  to  my  dead  heart  run 
them  in!"  A  paradox  this,  which  la 
of  course  to  be  understanded  of  the 
wise,  not  pressed  to  absurdity  by  the 
foolish. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to 
illustrate  Browning's  treatment  of  this 
theme  in  a  few  of  his  shorter  poems — 
"Cristina,"  "Dis  Aliter  Visum."  "Love 
among  the  Ruins"  and  others.  Space, 
however,  does  not  suflice.  It  is  l)etter 
to  refer  readers  to  Miss  Mayne's 
sprightly  expositii)n  and  especially  to 
the  work  of  the  poet  himself,  who  de- 
serves to  be  studied  afresh  by  a  gen- 
eration the  advanced  spirits  in  which 
flatter  themselves  that  they  have  left 
him  behind  them.  Hlgh-souled,  great- 
hearted poet — he  is  "coming  back," 
Miss  Mayne  says,  "as  the  stars  come 
back."  He  was  strangely  neglected  in 
his  earlier  years  and  sometimes  gently 
gibed  in  return  at  "the  British  public 
— ye  who  like  me  not!"  That  public 
woke  up  after  a  while  to  find  his  real 
value.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was  a 
prophet.  Now  ho  Is  reckoned  "a  back 
number"  in  poetry,  as,  if  we  may  judge 
by  current  fashions,  Handel  has  long 
been,  and  Wagner  is  fast  becoming,  in 
music.  But  in  something  short  of  an 
astronomical  cycle  the  great  artists  re- 
turn and  the  little  critics  sing  smalL 
The  stars  do  not  vanish  from  the  sky 
because  some  impatient  observers  suf- 
fer from  a  crick  in  the  neck  after  five 
minutes  gazing  upwards.  Browning's 
work  for  the  twentieth  century  is  not 
done;  it  is  indeed  hardly  begun;  and 
his  message,  whether  for  men  or 
women,  is  far  from  being  exhausted. 
English  readers  may  well  give  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  a  succession  of  stu- 
dents like  the  authoress  of  Browning*8 
Heroines,  who  will  help  to  interpret 
one  of  the  profoundest,  most  various, 
and  most  fascrinating  of  poets  to  a  new 
age. 

W.  T.  DavUofL 
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IV. 
Five  or  six  days  passed,  I  think,  be- 
fore I  was  able  to  present  myself 
again  at  Miss  Amelia's  door.  I  had 
still  some  doubt  as  to  whether  I 
should  be  able  to  take  a  successful 
part  in  Jane's  conspiracy,  but  none 
concerning  the  morality  of  joining  it; 
the  more  I  thought  about  it  the  more 
I  was  convinced  that  this  was  the  only 
possible  course  for  me  to  follow.  My 
rdle,  I  knew,  would  be  more  difficult 
than  that  of  Jane;  it  was  easy  for 
her,  a  servant,  to  keep  silence  when 
Miss  Amelia  was  talking  to  the  invisi- 
ble I)re8ence  of  her  nephew;  but  I 
should  be  obliged  to  join  in  such  con- 
versations, a  proceeding  that  would 
demand   intense  tact. 

In  spite  of  this  imminent  difficulty, 
and  in  defiance  of  a  yellow  fog  that 
brooded  over  Kentish  Town,  I  was  in 
high  spirits  when  I  knocked  at  Miss 
Amelia's  door;  the  prospect  of  seeing 
her  again  really  was  wonderfully  elat- 
ing. When  Jane  opened  the  door  I 
beamed  on  her  with  the  utmost  benev- 
olence, and  was  surprised  to  observe 
that  she  received  me  without  a  smile. 
Her  honest  face  looked  drawn  and 
anxious,  and  there  were  dark  semi- 
circles below  her  eyes. 

''Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "Miss  Amelia 
can't  see  you  to-day.  She's  in  bed,  and 
I'm  afraid  she's  very  bad  indeed. 
She's  never  been  like  this  before.  But 
please  to  come  in." 

I  followed  her  into  Miss  Amelia's 
room.  There  was  no  fire,  and  in  the 
jaundiced  light  of  the  foggy  afternoon 
the  place  was  depressing  and  shabby. 

"How  long  has  she  been  ill?"  I 
asked.  Jane  waited  for  a  moment 
before  answering. 

"Ever  since  you  went  away  on  Sat- 
urday," she  said.  "And  the  doctor 
doesnt    like    her    looks    at    all.    She 


doesn't  recognize  any  one;  her  sight's 
nearly  gone,  but  I'm  afraid  that  it's 
not  only  because  of  that  She's  dread- 
fully miserable!"  Poor  Jane  ended 
with  almost  a  groan,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment I  thought  that  she  was  about  to 
break  down. 

"Miserable?"  I  echoed.  "What  is 
making  tier  miserable?  Does  she  think 
that  something  is  wrong  with  him— 
with  Mr.  Dick?" 
Jane  nodded,  looking  very  grave. 
"Yes,"  she  said.  **That's  what's  the 
matter.  On  Saturday,  just  after  you 
had  gone,  she  thought  that  he  came  to 
talk  to  her,  and  she  got  the  idea  that 
he  didn't  like  you,  that  he  was  kind  of 
jealous  of  you,  and  that  he  was  going 
away  to  Paris.  Her  memory  seemed 
to  come  back,  partly  at  least,  and  she 
has  been  in  a  dreadful  state,  crying 
and  talking  about  bodies  being  found 
in  a  river." 

The  tears  were  running  down  her 
cheeks  as  she  finished  speaking.  I 
stared  at  her  blankly,  feeling  a  heavy 
weight  growing  above  my  heart 

"Then  it's  all  my  fault,"  I  said.  "I 
oughtn't  to  have  come  here  again.  But 
can't  you  persuade  her  that  Dick  has 
returned?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "I've  tried  and 
tried,"  she  answered,  "but  it's  no  good ; 
it  only  makes  her  angry.  She's  quite 
certain  that  he's  in  Paris  and  that  he's 
in  some  danger.  I'm  dreading  every 
moment  that  she'll  realize  he's  dead; 
several  times  to-day  she's  remembered 
things  that  have  happened  just  before 
she  got  the  news  of  his  body  being 
found." 

"And  if  she  realizes  that  he  is 
dead?"  I  asked. 

"It'll  kill  her  this  time,"  repUed 
Jane.  "The  doctor  says  so.  When  a 
I)erson  has  been  queer  like  that  for 
so  long  and  becomes  right  in  the  head 
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again  suddenly,  it  means  that  it's  the 
end.  And  a  miserable  end  too,  poor 
thing!  I*d  always  thought  that  she 
would  die  happy,  thinking  that  Mr. 
Dick  was  with  her  to  the  last." 

I  inquired  if  the  doctor  came  often. 
"He*8  very  good,"  Jane  answered;  "he 
comes  twice  a-day,  and  he  sat  up  for 
a  long  time  the  other  night.  The 
sleeping-draught  couldn't  calm  her. 
He  made  me  have  a  nurse,  but  she's  a 
giggling  thing  and  mad  about  play- 
actors. She  talks  to  me  about  Lewis 
Waller,  or  some  such  name,  until  1 
could  turn  her  out  of  the  house.  She's 
upstairs  now  trying  on  a  new  bonnet. 
Miss  Amelia's  asleep,  for  once." 

Silence  fell  upon  us.  The  fog  had 
thickened,  and  the  room  was  almost 
dark.  Outside  some  sparrows  were 
twittering  disconsolately  in  the  be- 
draggled shrubs.  I  felt  wretched,  and 
reviled  myself  for  not  having  discov- 
ered earlier  that  Miss  Amelia's  nephew 
was  a  hallucination,  and  that  my 
visits  to  the  haunted  house  were  likely 
to  have  a  troublesome  result  Yet  how 
could  I  have  known?  Jane  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  blame;  she  had  warned 
me  as  soon  as  she  perceived  that  I 
had  realized  nothing  and  that  my 
visits  were  likely  to  be  frequent.  The 
whole  affair  was  a  most  unfortunate 
accident,  though,  for  a  moment,  I  felt 
almost  inclined  to  believe  that  Dick 
had  been  actually  present — in  the 
spirit,  as  Jane  expressed  it — and  had 
behaved  exactly  as  he  would  have 
done  if  I  had  put  in  an  appearance  at 
his  aunt's  house  during  the  time  of 
his  trouble. 

"Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  any 
use,"  I  asked  at  last,  **if  I  went 
up  to  see  her  when  she  is  awake,  and 
told  her  that  there  isn't  any  truth  in 
her  idea  that  Dick  doesn't  like  me?" 

Jane  dismissed  the  suggestion  at 
once. 

"She  wouldn't  know  you,"  she  said. 
"And  if  she  did,  she  wouldn't  believe 


you.  And,  anyhow,  it  would  make  no- 
difference.  What's  worrying  her  Is^ 
that  she  thinks  he  has  gone  to  Paria'^ 

"But  if  I  could  persuade  her,"  I 
said,  "that  he  has  just  gone  for  a  holi- 
day and  not  because  he  is  annoyed  at 
my  coming  here,  wouldn't  things  be- 
better?" 

Jane  shook  her  head. 

"You  wouldn't  be  able  to  persuade 
her,"  she  answered.  "You  see  she 
thinks  he  has  told  her  all  about  it. 
It's  your  word  against  his." 

Once  again  I  felt  a  sharp  sense  of 
the  reality  of  Dick. 

"Confound  him!"  I  murmured. 

Jane  overheard  me,  and  I  saw,  much 
to  my  surprise,  that  she  was  regarding 
me  sympathetically.  * 

"I've  often  felt  like  that  too,  sir," 
she  said.  "Times  and  times  it's  seemed 
as  if  he  was  really  there  and  was  just 
being  aggravating  on  purpose.  But  it: 
doesn't  do,  I  found,  to  let  oneself 
think  that  If  I  hadn't  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  believe  in  him  I  don't 
know  what  would  have  happened  to 
my  head." 

I  looked  at  her.  "I  suppose  he  wasn't 
really  there,  Jane?"  I  said. 

Jane  made  an  almost  violent  gesture* 
with  her  hands. 

"Lord  save  us,  sir!"  she  cried.. 
"Don't  you  begin  to  believe  in  him!" 
She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  con- 
tinued: "It's  only  in  Miss  Amelia's 
memory  that  he  lives,  as  I  told  you 
before.  But  the  funny  thing  is  that. 
she  remembers  him  so  well — ^hls  char- 
acter, I  mean.  His  ghost,  as  you 
might  say,  behaves  exactly  as  he  would 
have  behaved  if  he  had  been  alive  and 
remained  a  young  man  of  four-and- 
twenty.  He  wasn't  always  a  nice  gen- 
tleman, was  Mr.  Dick;  after  he  left 
the  Army  his  temper  was  very  queer, 
and  his  ghost — you  know  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  ghost — is  just  the  same. 
I've  often  heard  Miss  Amelia  talking 
as  if  he  were  in  a  dreadful  rage,  and' 
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she  was  trying  to  calm  him  down.  It 
was  just  like  him — like  the  real  Mr. 
Dick,  I  mean,  sir — to  go  off  in  a  huff 
because  you  were  coming  to  the  house." 

"But  did  he  do  that  when  other  peo- 
ple came?"  I  asked. 

"No  other  people  did  come,"  Jane 
answered.  "I^ady  Soames,  Miss  Amelia's 
sister,  tried  to,  a  great  many  times; 
but  he  couldn't  bear  her,  and  made 
Miss  Amelia  tell  her  to  keep  away.  Oh 
dear!  oh  dear!"  she  cried  suddenly. 
**There  we  go  again!" 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  demanded. 

"It  seems  as  if  we  neither  of  us 
could  help  talking  as  if  he  really  ex- 
isted," said  Jane.  "And  I  won't  do 
it!"  she  concluded  almost  violently. 

I  rose  to  go,  telling  Jane  I  would 
call  again  very  soon  for  news  of  her 
mistress.  "And  if  I  can  be  of  any 
use,"  I  added,  giving  her  a  card,  "tele- 
graph to  this  address.  I'm  nearly  al- 
ways in,  and  I'll  come  at  once." 

Janes  thanked  me  rather  perfunc- 
torily. Evidently  she  was  convinced 
that  for  the  present  I  could  be  of  no 
use  whatever.  I  went  back  to  the 
Temple  and  attempted  to  work,  but  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  Miss  Amelia. 
Of  course  it  was  absurd,  but  try  as  I 
would,  I  was  unable  to  dispel  the  idea 
that  the  long  dead  Dick  was  a  real  and 
malignant  entity  who  was  compelling 
her,  merely  from  spiteful  motives,  to 
endure  again  all  the  anguish  that  his 
suicide  had  caused  her  twenty-two 
years  before. 

V. 

I  called  at  the  house  every  afternoon 
during  the  following  week,  and  on 
each  occasion  I  was  confronted  by  a 
white  and  anxious  Jane,  who  had  no 
good  news  to  impart  Miss  Amelia  was 
terribly  weak;  she  continued  to  rec- 
ognize no  one,  and  lived  entirely  in  a 
painful  world  of  her  imagination.  The 
one  consoling  f^ct  about  her 
malady  was  that  she  was  convidbed 
that  Dick   was  alive,   though   absent, 


and  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
about  his  suicide.  But  she  was  terri- 
bly worried  because  he  did  not  return, 
and  lay  listening  for  his  footsteps  all 
day  and  for  most  of  the  night.  Sh» 
was  almost  blind,  and  it  was  nearly 
Impossible  to  persuade  her  to  take  any 
food.  I  was  not  allowed,  of  course, 
to  see  her,  for  she  still,  apparently,  re- 
garded me  as  the  cause  of  Dick's  ab- 
sence, and  spoke  of  my  intrusion  with 
warm   resentment. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  her  illness  I 
found  Jane  in  a  state  of  deep  despond- 
ency; Hiss  Amelia  had  sunk  into  a 
comatose  condition,  from  which  she 
only  awoke  at  long  intervals  to  de- 
mand if  her  nephew  had  returned.  To 
soothe  her,  Jane  had  tried  to  pretend 
that  he  was  in  the  house;  but  BCiss 
Amelia,  after  sitting  up  in  bed  and 
staring  at  the  ceiling  ¥^th  sightless 
eyes  for  some  moments,  had  shaken 
her  head  wistfully,  and  then,  falling 
back  on  her  pillows,  relapsed  into  tor- 
por. Tlie  doctor,  Jane  added,  took  a 
gloomy  view  of  her  condition,  and  as- 
serted that  unless  she  could  be  induced 
to  believe  that  Dick  had  returned 
safely,  there  was  only  the  slightest 
hope  of  her  recovery. 

I  had  gone  back  to  my  room  each 
day  feeling  more  and  more  depressed, 
and  Jane's  latest  bulletin  made  me 
sick  at  heart  Poor  BCiss  Amelia!  If 
any  one  deserved  a  peaceful  death,  she 
was  the  person;  her  long  devotion  to 
her  nephew's  memory  seemed,  when- 
ever I  thought  of  it,  both  noble  and 
beautiful,  and  if  she  had  been  mad, 
there  were  many  worse  things  in  the 
world  than  a  madness  which  took  the 
form  of  single-hearted  loyalty  to  an 
unfortunate  boy.  I  reproached  myself 
for  having  returned  to  the  little  house, 
and  reviled  the  f^te  which  had  led 
me  to  explore  Kentish  Town  on  that 
Saturday  afternoon.  I  was  the  cause 
— although  a  quite  innocent  cause — 
of  all  Miss  Amelia's  later  sufferings; 
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if  she  died  I  should  be  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  her  death,  and  I  coold  do 
nothing  but  wait.  It  was  a  singularly 
disheartening  position. 

I  sat  by  a  dying  fire  for  an  hour, 
the  prey  of  most  melancholy  fore- 
boding; then,  I  suppose,  I  went  to 
sleep,  and  dreamt  that  I  was  back  in 
Miss  Amelia's  room,  for  I  remember 
that  a  loud  knocking  at  my  door  made 
me  spring  up  from  my  chair  and  stand 
staring  about  me  in  stupid  bewilder- 
ment. There  was  another  series  of 
tremendous  knocks,  and  I  opened  the 
door,  to  discover  a  small  telegraph- 
boy,  who  thrust  a  yellow-brown  en- 
velope into  my  hand.  I  tore  it  open. 
The  telegram  which  it  contained  was 
very  brief:  Oome  at  once. — Jane — was 
aU  that  it  said.  I  told  the  boy  that 
there  was  no  answer,  and  that  light- 
hearted  bearer  of  evil  tidings  departed 
whistling.  That  the  tidings  were  evil 
I  had  no  doubt;  Jane  would  not  have 
telegraphed  unless  Miss  Amelia  was 
worse.  I  ran  up  Middle  Temple  Lane, 
colliding  with  various  belated  barris- 
ters, and  found  a  cab  opposite  the 
Law  Courts.  Twenty  minutes  later  I 
stood  once  more  on  the  steps  of  the  lit- 
tle house. 

Jane  opened  the  door  before  I  had 
rung  the  bell;  evidently  she  had  been 
on  the  look-out  for  me.  Without 
speaking,  she  led  me  into  Miss  Amelia's 
sitting-room.  Her  face  was  dreadfully 
haggard,  and  her  lips  were  set  in  a 
tense  line. 

"How  is  she?"  I  asked  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Very,  very  bad,"  Jane  answered  in 
the  same  tone.  "It's  the  end,  I'm 
afraid.  The  doctor  says  so ;  he's  with 
her  now.     She's  fretting  and  fretting." 

"Does  she  think  that  he  is  dead?" 
I  demanded. 

"No."  said  Jane.  "She's  expecting 
him  to  come  back  every  minute,  and 
worrying  because  he  doesn't  come.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  she  were  too  weak 


to  imagine  him  any  more — to  trick  her- 
self into  seeing  him  and  hearing  him,  I 
mean.  She  does  nothing  but  moan, 
except  when  she  stops  to  listen.  I  feel' 
now  a  kind  of  certainty  that  he  won't 
come,  that  he's  disappeared  for  ever, 
poor  Bir.  Dick.  And  that's  why  I  sent 
for  you." 

"Ton  think  she  won't  dislike  me 
now?"  I  asked. 

Jane  shook  her  head.  "It  isn't  that,** 
she  said.  She  looked  at  me  once  more 
with  her  strange  penetrating  scrutiny, 
and  went  on:  "She  won't  know  you. 
She's  nearly  blind,  and  no  one  exists 
for  her  except  him.  That's  why  I 
want  you  to  go  up  to  see  her." 

I  stared  at  her,  hopelessly  bewil- 
dered by  this  obscure  speech.  She  con- 
tinued to  regard  me  with  intensely 
solemn  eyes.  "You  understand,  don't 
you?"  she  said,  after  a  moment 

I  shook  my  head.  "Oh!  don't  you 
see,"  she  cried  sharply,  "that  I'd  do 
anything  for  her  to  die  in  peace, — even 
trick  her  and  deceive  her?  It's  only  a 
chance,  of  course;  she  may  find  it  all 
out  at  once,  like  she  did  before  when 
I  pretended  he  was  in  the  house;  only 
she's  much  weaker  now.  There's  only 
one  thing  that  you've  got  to  remem- 
ber,— you  mustn't  speak.  Whatever 
she  says,  remember  that  she  hears  the 
answer  in  her  mind." 

I  realized  then  what  Jane  meant. 

"You  want  me  to  be — him?"  I  said. 

She  nodded  eagerly.  "Don't  say 
you  can't  do  it,  sir!"  she  cried.  "It's 
the  last  chance,  and  whatever  you  may 
think  about  it,  I  know  it's  right 
You've  heard  of  doctors  giving  dying 
people  drugs  to  keep  off  the  pain, — 
well,  this  Is  like  giving  a  drug;  one 
wouldn't  do  it  except  to  stop  her  suf- 
fering, and  let  her  die  in  peace." 

I  felt  very  uncomfortable.  No 
doubt  Jane  was  right  as  usual,  yet 
there  was  something  dreadful  in  play- 
ing any  kind  of  trick  on  one  who  was 
dying.     "I'll  come  up,"  I   said;    **biit 
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I  won't  promlBe  anything  except  that 
I'll  not  speak.  And  yon  mustn't  tell 
her  that  I  am  Dick." 

An  expression  of  deep  relief  came 
over  Jane's  face.  ''I  won't  do  that, 
sir,"  she  answered.  "For  one  thing," 
she  added,  "it  wouldn't  be  any  use." 

After  we  had  ascended  one  flight  of 
stairs,  I  heard  Miss  Amelia's  voice. 
She  was  moaning  on  one  note,  like  a 
child  in  pain.  The  sound  sent  a  chill 
to  my  heart,  and  for  a  moment  I  felt 
that  I  would  give  everything  that  I 
possessed  to  be  able  to  rush  out  of  the 
house.  As  we  reached  the  door  of  her 
bedroom,  however,  the  sound  ceased 
with  an  abruptness  that  was  almost 
shocking.  Jane  knocked  at  the  door, 
waited  for  a  moment,  and  then  opened 
it 

The  scene  that  met  my  eyes  will 
haunt  me  until  I  have  lost  all  power 
to  think.  Miss  Amelia  was  sitting  up 
in  bed,  leaning  forward.  She  was 
thinner  than  I  had  imagined  it  possi- 
ble for  a  living  creature  to  be;  her 
shoulders  were  like  knife-blades  be- 
neath her  nightgown,  her  hands,  which 
gripped  the  bedclothes,  had  become 
yellow  claws,  and  her  neck  was  like 
twisted  parchment  But  the  splendor 
of  her  face  was  indescribable;  her 
eyes  were  two  burning  stars,  and  her 
smile  had  an  unearthly  sweetness  that 
recalled  all  the  pictures  which  one  had 
ever  seen  of  saints  in  ecstasy.  She 
held  out  both  her  wasted  hands  with  a 
wonderful  gesture. 

"Dick,  dear  Dick,"  she  said  loudly, 
triumphantly.  "1  knew  your  step  I 
You've  come  at  last !  And  I  know  that 
you'll  never  leave  me  any  more."  1 
stood  there,  torn  between  wonder  at 
her  face  and  shame  at  the  part  that 
I  was  playing.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  those  brilliant  eyes  could  not  see 
me,  or,  if  they  saw  me,  transfigured 
me  to  a  vision  of  the  dead.  The  doc- 
tor, who  was  standing  by  the  bed, 
wade  an  emphatic  sign  to  me ;   I  went 


forward  and  took  Miss  Amelia's  hands. 
She  kissed  me,  and  then  sank  back  on 
her  pillows. 

"Now  I  can  sleep,"  she  said,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

The  peace  in  her  f^oe  was  the  most 
beautiful  thing  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  sat  by  her  bedside  for  an  hour  hold- 
ing one  of  her  hands.  When  I  went 
away  she  was  still  lost  in  deep  slum- 
ber. 

Was  it  a  disgraceful  trick  to  play? 
She  died  without  pain  three  days 
afterwards,  perfectly  happy,  convinced 
that  her  nephew  was  ¥^th  her  to  the 
last  I  attended  the  funeral,  which 
was  honored  by  the  presence  of  several 
of  her  distinguished  relatives.  Thesy 
were  truly  magnificent  types  of  aris- 
tocracy, and  their  demeanor,  whilst 
exquisitely  correct  betrayed  no  hint 
of  inward  grief. 

When  It  was  all  over,  and  the  tawny 
earth  was  being  shovelled  on  the  plain 
coffin  that  contained  Miss  Amelia's 
worn-out  body,  I  walked  out  of  the 
cemetery  with  Jane.  Jane  was  calm 
once  more,  though  she  had  broken 
down  at  the  graveside,  and  seriously 
interrupted  the  somewhat  perfunctory 
periods  of  the  chilly  curate  who  con- 
ducted the '  service.  I  questioned  her 
about  her  future;  she  informed  me 
that  she  was  to  live  with  her  sister  in 
Birmingham — a  town  which  she 
seemed,  Cockney  that  she  was,  to  re- 
gard as  the  most  rural  of  retreats, — 
and  that  she  had  saved  sufficiently  to 
assure  herself  a  comfortable  old  age. 
We  did  not  speak  of  Miss  Amelia  un- 
til we  were  about  to  part  at  the  ceme- 
tery gates. 

"You  won't  forget  her,  will  you, 
sir?"  she  asked  me,  as  we  shook  hands. 
I  replied  that  Miss  Amelia's  memory 
would  be  with  me  always.  Jane  gave 
me  one  of  her  grave,  slow  nods. 

**That's  right"  she  said.  "When 
that  happens  people  don't  really  die. 
All   this,"   she    made   a   gesture   Indi- 
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eating  the  cemetery,  "all  this  is  noth- 
ing. It's  in  other  people's  hearts  that 
one  really  lives.    She  taught  me  that" 

I  felt  suddenly  inclined  to  choke. 
"Poor  thing,  poor  thing!"  I  said. 

But  Jane  corrected  me  with  her 
usual  wisdom. 

"Don't  think  of  her  like  that,  sir," 
she  said.    "She  lived  happy,  except  for 

Blarkwood's  Magssliie. 


that  one  great  trouble,  and  she  died 
happy  too.  It's  a  funny  world,"  she 
added  after  a  moment  "I  sometimes 
think  that  the  people  it  likes  to  call 
mad  have  all  the  best  of  things,  and 
aren't  the  worst  in  it  either." 

And    with   this   profound   sentiment 
Jane  went  out  of  my  life. 

8t.  John  Lucas. 


SHAKESPBAEB  REDIVIVUS. 


Economists,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  never  mention  it,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial discoveries  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury was  the  discovery  that  Shakes- 
peare could  be  lectured  on.  It  is  just 
over  a  hundred  years  since  Coleridge 
gave  the  first  of  his  celebrated  dis- 
courses, and  he  was  regarded  at  the 
time  as  doing  something  new.  It  was 
a  great  discovery,  and  many  a  poor 
devil  has  got  his  bread  by  it  when  he 
could  get  his  bread  no  other  way.  It 
has  even  been  siaid  that  Shakespeare  is 
more  widely  read  on  account  of  it,  and 
better  understood.  Gerfoinly  he  is 
more  widely  read;  but  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  he  is  better  understood. 
We  only  understand  him  in  a  different 
way,  and  say  more  about  it  We  un- 
derstand him  in  the  way  of  our  time. 
May  one  venture  to  suggest,  as  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  consideration,  that  there 
were  other  ways  and  other  times? 

I. 
It  used  to  be  said,  it  may  be  said 
still,  that  Shakespeare  was  not  appre- 
ciated in  his  own  day.  It  has  even 
been  said  that  he  was  misunderstood 
for  200  years  after  it  This  was  the 
belief  of  the  Romantic  critics  of  last 
century,  and  they  sent  it  about.  Read- 
ing Shakespeare,  as  poets  should  be 
read,  with  the  rapture  of  discovery, 
they  believed  that  they  had  discovered 


Shakespeare;  and  since  they  had  mueb 
to  say  about  him  that  was  both  fine 
and  new,  they  were  readily  believed. 
It  Is  for  all  the  world  like  La  Fontaine 
discovering  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  Quatorze. 

The  Romantic  Is  always  a  better 
lover  than  historian.  Ck)leridge  and 
his  friends  were  in  love  with  Shakes- 
peare; and  when  a  man  Is  in  love  all 
other  praise  of  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion seems  cold  and  unmeaning  beside 
his  own.  The  majestic  commenda- 
tions of  Johnson,  the  eloquence  of 
Morgann,  the  studied  adulations  of 
Pope,  the  generous  panegyrics  of  Dry- 
den  and  old  Ben,  all  passed  for  nothing 
in  this  new  Ck>urt  of  Love.  It  was 
nothing,  also,  that  for  two  centuries 
Shakespeare  had  been,  almost  without 
intermission,  the  most  popular  drama- 
tist on  the  stage;  they  were  deaf  to 
the  applause  of  six  generations.  Or 
that  for  more  than  a  century  the  best 
scholars  and  critics  of  the  country  had 
spent  years  of  their  lives  on  the  edit- 
ing and  illustration  of  his  works.  All 
would  not  do.  There  was  to  be  only 
one  way  of  praising  and  serving 
Shakespeare. 

Well,  let  us  confess  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  better  way  than 
the  way  of  the  Romantics.  In  the 
whole  history  of  criticism  there  is  noth- 
ing so  thrilling.  Suddenly,  at  a  word 
(or  so  it  seems),  all  the  characters  of 
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Shakespeare's  plays,  great  and  little, 
honorable  and  disreputable,  begin  to 
shiver  and  glow  with  life,  and  step- 
ping out  of  their  pages,  lead  off,  in 
one  universal  whirling  movement,  that 
magnificent  "bal  masquS  in  which  we 
readers  of  Shakespeare  have  been  tak- 
ing partners  ever  since.  There  is  a 
noticeable  rush  for  the'  hand  of  Rosa- 
lind, and  Ferdinand  is  already  offer- 
ing to  see  Miranda  home.  It  is  mag- 
nificent; but  it  is  not  the  whole  of 
Shakespeare.  We  must  go  back  to  the 
beginning,  to  the  days  when  Shakes- 
peare was  a  man. 

Our  knowledge  of  those  days,  and  of 
his  early  reputation,  is  like  our  knowl- 
edge of  his  life;  it  is  accidental  We 
infer,  and  put  this  to  that  The  Ro- 
mantics could  never  allow  for  this  ele< 
ment  of  accident,  or  indeed  for  human 
nature.  They  seem  to  have  expected 
to  find  everybody  talking  and  writing 
about  Shakespeare  and  bowing  down 
to  him,  and  carefully  using  the  right 
epithets  about  him,  as  they  did  them- 
selves; whereas  what  they  found  was 
a  genial  group  of  dramatists,  disputing, 
and  drinking,  and  making  merry  to- 
gether, and  calling  Shakespeare  "Wiir ; 
differing  or  agreeing  with  him,  and 
doing  both  with  violence,  about  the 
principles  of  his  art,  and  reminding 
him  that,  fine  fellow  as  he  was  and 
charming  companion,  he  wrote  too 
fast  and  had  never  read  Aristotle  in 
the  Greek;  parodying  him,  even, 
bringing  Hamlet  <m  the  stage  as  a 
footman  and  asking  him  if  he  was 
mad,  or  making  fun  of  the  famous 
soliloquy — and  generally  treating  him 
quite  as  a  friend  and  one  of  them- 
selves. From  this  scene,  so  completely 
satisfying  to  the  ordinary  mind,  the 
Romantic  averts  his  eyes.  But 
Shakespeare  is  not  to  be  understood 
without  it 

Despairing  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern, 
they  turned  to  what  we  should  call  the 
•thinkers"    of    the    time,    and     they 


turned  over  their  folios.  No  mad  rev- 
elry here,  no  obscene  familiarity,  but 
—dead  silence.  And  they  closed  the 
books,  and  told  us,  with  genuiae  re- 
gret, that  there  was  no  doubt  of  it: 
"Shakespeare  was  not  appreciated,  and 
no  one  had  any  idea  what  a  man  he 
was."  But  we  do  not  test  the  reputa- 
tion of  Tennyson  in  the  19th  century 
by  looking  in  the  works  of  Huxley  and 
T.  H.  Green,  nor  of  Shelley  by  look- 
ing in  the  treatises  of  John  Stuart 
Mill.  There  is  nothing  so  deceitful  in 
history  as  this  fallacy  of  Silence,  nor 
so  prolific.  For  are  we  seriously  to 
suppose  that  the  great  men  of  the  day, 
though  they  wrote  on  other  subjects, 
never  talked  about  Shakespeare?  There 
is  a  fine  world  of  talk  behind  all  this 
bookish  reticence,  in  which  Shakes- 
peare's name  must  have  been  often  on 
the  tongue.  We  could  give  up  even 
the  table-talk  of  Coleridge  to  have 
some  of  it  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
the  critics  of  the  19th  century  that 
they  could  not  understand  these  si- 
lences. They  looked  always  for  set 
criticism  like  their  own,  though  in 
fact  there  hhm  no  such  criticism,  nor 
any  demand  for  it  The  men  who 
might  have  written  it  had  other  things 
to  do ;  they  were  writing  plays  of  their 
own.  As  for  that  great  body  of  the 
public  which  happily  does  not  write, 
it  did  the  next  best  thing;   it  clapped. 

Soul  of  the  age! 
The  applause!  delight!  the  wonder  of 
our  stage! 

says  Ben  Jonson.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  in  that  word  "ap- 
plause." They  clapped;  millions  of 
hands  had  clapped  him.  This  was  the 
body  of  Shakespearian  criticism  in 
that  age,  and  it  is  gone  with  the  hands 
that  made  it.  The  Romantic  critics 
did  not  hear  this  clapping  either,  or, 
if  they  did,  could  never  place  it  They 
added  their  deafness  to  the  crimes  of 
the  age.  And  yet  we  confess  that 
whenever  we  think   of  that  age  and 
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Shakespeare — of  the  noisy  group  of 
dramatists  of  whom  he  was  one,  of  the 
cheerful  crowds  who  cracked  nuts  and 
roared  for  Falstaff,  of  the  young  men 
reciting  him  in  their  garrets  and  the 
great  men  quoting  him  oyer  the  wine 
— ^we  find  ourselves  thinking  laest  of 
those  million  hands,  and  of  that  great 
elegy  in  which  his  friend  and  fellow- 
playwright,  Ben  Jonson,  forgetting 
all  their  differences,  declared  to  the 
whole  world  that  Shakespeare  was  the 
greatest  genius  not  only  of  his  own 
time  and  country,  but  of  all  countries 
and  of  all  time. 

II. 
It  is  an  amusing  thing,  the  history 
of  Shakespearian  praise.  Byerybody  is 
so  deeply  dissatisfied  with  everybody 
else's  way  of  doing  it.  Now  and  then 
there  comes  a  man  like  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  says  to  the  applauders,  "Enough 
of  that,"  or  a  man  like  Mr.  Shaw, 
who  says,  "Look  at  me  instead";  but 
for  the  most  part  none  of  his  admirers 
seems  ever  to  be  satisfied  that  any  one 
else  has  praised  Shakespeare  enough. 
There  is  Dryden,  in  the  next  age,  find- 
ing fault  with  Ben  Jonson's  eulogy 
as  "sparing  and  invidious,"  though 
it  is  going  a  long  way  to  call  a  man 
the  greatest  writer  who  ever  lived; 
and  our  own  Romantics,  a  hundred 
years  or  so  later,  retorting  almost  in 
the  same  words  on  Dryden  himself. 
Why  Dryden  found  fault  with  Ben  one 
can  guess;  but  one  can  tell  why  the 
Romantics  found  fault  with  Dryden. 
It  is  bad  history  again.  They  did  not 
trouble  to  inquire  what  he  and  his 
friends  were  doing.  They  are  an  in- 
teresting group  and  they  have  one 
character  in  common,  that  they  all  ad- 
mired Shakespeare  and  that  they  all 
wrote  plays.  They  studied  drama, 
therefore,  not  as  we  so  often  study  it 
and  as  the  Romantics  studied  it,  as 
a  thing  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  the 
great  end  of  writing  plays  of  their 
own.    We  are  the  students  of  Shakes- 


peare. They  were  something  rather 
finer;  they  were  his  pupils.  When 
Dryden  read  the  great  scenes  of 
Shakespeare  a  secret  shame,  he  says, 
came  over  him  that  he  should  be  so 
outmatched.  We  wish  we  could  think 
that  that  feeling  was  not  dead.  This, 
then,  is  the  great  value  of  the  criti- 
cism of  Dryden's  age,  that  it  was 
written  by  experts  in  the  art  which 
Shakespeare  professed,  and  written 
for  a  practical  purpose  in  prologues 
and  prefaces  and  epilogues  to  their 
own  plays.  You  never  get  Just  such 
criticism  again,  for  this  conjuncticm 
of  expert  dramatist  and  Shakespearian 
critic  in  the  same  persons  did  not  long 
survive  the  century. 

The  belief  of  Dryden,  which  so 
shocked  our  Romantics,  that  in  some 
things  his  age  had  even  improved  on 
Shakespeare,  was,  even  if  it  was  mis- 
taken, manly  and  generous.  This  is 
the  secret  of  a  productive  age,  that  it 
believes  in  itself,  and  is  not  to  be 
frightened  by  great  names.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  we  have  nm  this  dan- 
;;er,  and  that,  if  there  is  any  fault  to 
bo  found  with  the  almost  ecstatic  ex- 
altation of  Shakespeare  in  the  19th 
century,  it  is  that  by  exalting  Shakes- 
peare, and  especially  the  tragedies 
of  Shakespeare,  to  the  height  which 
they  now  occupy  we  have  a  little  op- 
pressed the  dramatic  genius  of  our 
country. 

It  must  have  been  a  fine  thing  to 
read  Shakespeare  in  the  17th  century, 
before  he  had  been  elevated  into  a 
subject.  There  were  no  commentaries 
— none ;  nor  anything  else  of  that  pro- 
fessional apparatus  by  which  Shakes- 
peare has  in  almost  equal  proportions 
!>cnefited  and  suffered.  We  have  about 
this  uncontaminated  Shakespeare  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  that  one  has 
about  a  fine  piece  of  country  before 
the  guide-books  have  found  it  out,  and 
sigh  when  we  see  the  knot  of  critics 
and  editors  begin  to  gather  round  him 
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on  the  threshold  of  the  new  century. 
They  portend  what  was  to  come — 
much  that  was  fine  and  more  that  was 
necessary,  but  much  that  was  em- 
phatically neither  necessary  nor  fine. 
It  was  the  great  achievement  of  the 
18th  century  that  by  its  series  of  edi- 
tions it  did  what  was  necessary,  and 
by  doing  what  was  necessary  made  it 
possible  for  the  Romantics  to  do  what 
was  fine.  Of  its  other  services  to  the 
understanding  of  Shakespeare — of  such 
masterpieces  as  Johnson's  "Preface" 
and  Maurice  Morgann's  "Essay  on 
Falstaff" — we  would  gladly  say  as 
much  as  they  deserve.  We  are  con- 
tent to  observe  that  a  preface  which 
made  the  Romantic  criticism  possible, 
and  an  essay  which  did  more,  which 
forestalled  it,  are  now  in  these  last 
few  years  becoming  valued  and  fa- 
miliar to  the  students  of  Shakespeare. 
It  is  a  sign,  if  any  were  needed,  that 
the  old  feud  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies, which  more  than  anything  else 
distorted  the  criticism  of  the  Roman- 
tics, is  now  in  the  20th  century  seek- 
ing out  a  grave.  We  sometimes  talk  of 
the  meaning  of  Shakespeare.  The 
meaning  of  an  author  passes  out  of  his 
control  the  moment  he  finds  a  reader. 
The  meaning  of  Shakespeare  is  no 
longer  what  Shakespeare  meant;  it 
is  what  Shakespeare  means  to  us. 
So  far  we  are  all  Romantics.  The 
whole  meaning  of  Shakespeare  is 
something  richer  still;  it  is  what 
Shakespeare  has  meant  to  the  three 
centuries  of  his  readers  since  his  day. 

III. 

For  the  future  of  Shakespearian  in- 
terpretation, there  are  above  all  two 
hopeful  signs:  the  disappearance  of 
this  feud  of  the  centuries  and  the  new 
activity  of  women.  Considering  what 
Shakespeare  has  done  for  them  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  women  have 
done  singularly  little  for  Shakespeare. 
His  comedies  are  a  revel  of  feminine 


supremacy;  he  has  done  women  more 
honor  than  any  dramatist  except 
Molidre;  and  yet  hardly  any  woman 
has  applied  to  his  works  those  powers, 
peculiar  to  their  sex,  which  Miss 
Austen  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  have  exerted 
in  their  novels:  powers  peculiar  to 
women  and  out  of  the  reach  of  men. 
We  can  recall  only  one  woman  in 
modem  times  who  talks  of  Shakes- 
peare's women  as  one  woman  in  any 
drawing  room  will  talk  of  another — 
Mary  Coleridge;  and  she  wrote  noth- 
ing deliberate  about  Shakespeare,  but 
scraps  here  and  there,  in  diaries  and 
letters,  most  femininely.  She  can  tell 
us  things  that  no  man  can  tell  us; 
about  Isabella,  for  example,  in  Measure 
for  Measure: — 

The  real  Isabella  could  not  have 
borne  the  thought  of  any  woman  being 
married  to  Angelo. 

When  she  says  that,  we  believe  her 
at  once.  Or  when  she  says  of  Helena 
in  AlVs  Welly  excusing  her  for  her 
forwardness,  that — 

She  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  those 
women  who  have  ever  proposed  for 
men  and  kept  their  charm, 
we  believe  her  again.  Or  when  she 
says  fiatly,  of  Claudio  in  Much  Ado — 
"Claudlo  is  impossible" — we  feel  that 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  There  is 
a  passage  in  one  of  her  sketches  in 
which  she  imagines  herself  a  man, 
and  wonders  which  of  Shakespeare's 
heroines  she  could  have  been  happiest 
with  :— 

Beatrice  frightens  me  a  little,  but 
when  I  think  of  her  at  the  other  end 
of  my  dinner-table,  Browning,  Leigh- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  listening  de- 
lightedly to  her  remarks,  I  am  a  prou^ 
and  happy  man.  Rosalind  would  be 
perfection  for  a  week  in  the  New  For- 
est at  Easter.  Portia  would  mean 
exile.  One  cnnnot  imagine  her  out  of 
Belmont ;  but  she  would  be  a  charming 
winter  wife. 

It  is  a  fragment  of  the  spirit  which 
we  desire  to  see. 
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There  Is  only  one  of  Shakespeare's 
comic  plays  which  we  should  warn 
women  to  avoid;  the  only  comic  play 
of  Shakespeare's  in  which  they  could 
not  possibly  succeed:  we  mean  Henry 
IV.,  which  we  have  always  regarded 
as  Shakespeare's  recompense  to  men 
for  his  treatment  of  them  in  the 
comedies.  In  the  comedies,  in  that 
scramble  of  wit  which  serves  for  love- 
making,  it  is  always  the  ladies  who 
win.  An  audience,  perhaps,  would  tol- 
erate nothing  else;  but  in  any  case 
it  is  made  easy,  for  the  young  men  are 
never  natural,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  they  are  never  at  their  best. 
Now  it  is  the  great  secret  of  the  com- 
edy of  Henry  IV.  that  it  is  masculine. 
The  only  women  in  it  are  Doll  Tear- 
sheet  and  Dame  Quickly,  and  you  can 
see  at  once  what  freedom  this  gives. 
Even  Falstaff  must  have  ceased  for 
some  seconds  to  be  master  of  his  mind 
in  the  company  of  Rosalind;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  was  what  Dryden  was  think- 
ing of  when  'he  said  that  Shakespeare 
was  better  at  friendship  and  Fletcher 
at  love.  He  felt  that  when  Shakes- 
peare's ladies  had  retired  his  men  were 
so  much — we  will  not  say  happier — but 
so  much  more  themselves,  over  a  glass 
of  something.  The  sins  of  the  flesh, 
which  have  a  nervous  attraction  for 
Shakespeare's  witty  ladies,  becomb 
broad  and  humorous  for  the  first  time 
when  the  ladies  are  away.  There  is  no 
pertness  in  Henry  IV.;    all  its  wit  is 
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bathed  in  humor.  One  is  tempted  to 
suggest  that  humor  is  not  a  feminine 
thing.  At  any  rate,  it  seldom  flour- 
ishes when  men  and  women  are  to- 
gether, except  by  some  special  licence 
of  friendship  or  family.  Cheerful 
abuse  of  each  other  is  the  root  of  ESast- 
eheap  humor;  and  this,  we  believe,  is 
wholly  unfeminine.  Surely  no  fat  lady 
ever  lived  who  would  take  it  like  Fal- 
staff. There  is  Bardolph,  too.  Recall 
Falstaff's  ^loge  on  Bardolph's  nose; 
and  recall  how  Bardolph  received  the 
news  of  Falstaff's  death — 

Would  I  were  with  him,  where- 
some'er  he  is,  either  in  heaven  or  in 
hell! 

This  is  magnificent,  and  we  are  mis- 
taken if  it  is  not  masculine  also.  We 
advise  the  ladies,  therefore,  while  they 
try  everything  else,  to  avoid  Falstaff; 
and  we  do  so  the  more  readily  because 
we  believe  it  will  be  no  great 
hardship  to  them.  Say  w'hat  they  may, 
they  have  never  liked  him.  Even  Mrs. 
Montagu,  Queen  of  the  Blues  and  arch- 
Shakespearian,  gave  him  up  as  a  beast ; 
and  we  have  Byron's  word  for  Mme. 
de  Stafil:— 

To-day  I  dine  with  Mackintosh  and 
Mrs.  Stale — as  John  Bull  may  be 
pleased  to  denominate  Corinne — ^whom 
I  saw  last  night,  at  Covent  Garden, 
yawning  over  the  humor  of  Falstaff. 
We  believe  that  in  this  at  any  rate 
these  two  brilliant  ladies  represent 
their  sex. 
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"Of  course,"  said  the  lady  of  the 
house,  "you  can  turn  yourself  into  a 
hermit  if  you  like.  We'll  build  you  a 
Uttle  cell,  and " 

"What?"  I  said.  "A  real  hermit,  in 
a  long  robe  like  a  bath-gown?  With 
a  real  cell,  and  a  dish  of  herbs  on  a 
plain  deal  table,  and  some  rocks  to 
sleep  on,  and  a  folio  volume  always 


open  at  the  same  place?  May  I  really 
be  like  that?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "that's  what  you're 
coming  to.  And  there'll  be  a  notice 
stuck  up  on  a  tree — 'This  way  to  the 
Hermit,'  with  a  painted  hand." 

"I  know  the  sort,"  I  said.  ''A  hand 
with  only  one  finger." 

"Yes,  one  finger  pointing  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  celL  And  all  the  vil- 
lage children  will  follow  you  when 
jou  go  out,  and  you'll  threaten  them 
with  a  gnarled  stick,  and  you'll  be  in- 
<iicted  as  a  nuisance."  ' 

"But  not  for  a  long  time,"  I  said.  "I 
shall  have  lots  of  good  hermiting  be- 
fore that  happens.  I  shall  have  my 
breakfasts  quite  alone  and  nobody  will 
ask  me  to  go  to  Mrs.  Latimer's  musical 
afternoon  in  London,  4  to  7." 

"Well,  you're  not  a  hermit  yet,  so 
you'll  have  to  come  to  Mrs.  Latimer's 
with  me.  You  know  you'll  enjoy  it 
when  you  get  there." 

"I  won't." 

"And  you'll  meet  plenty  of  your 
friends." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  meet  my 
friends,"  I  said.  "Friends  are  people 
you  go  on  being  frieuds  with  without 
meeting  them.  That's  the  essence  of 
true  friendship,  you  know.  Absence 
doesn't  alter  it  You  keep  on  thinking 
of  dear  old  Jack  and  what  fun  you 
used  to  have  together  at  Cambridge; 
and  then  some  day  a  funny  old  gen- 
tleman comes  up  to  you  in  the  street 
and  says  you  don't  remember  him,  and 
you  pretend  you  know  him  quite  well, 
and  it's  Jack  all  the  time,  and  you 
wonder  how  he's  got  so  old  while  you 
yourself  have  kept  on  being  as  young 
as  ever.    That's  friendship." 

"This,"  she  said,  "is  not  an  Essay 
Club." 

"What  should  a  woman  know  of 
friendship?'  I  said  bitterly.  "Besides, 
I  shall  have  to  get  a  new  top-hat" 

"Well,"  she  said,  "there's  nothing  so 
very  awful  in  that  But  what's  the 
matter  with  the  old  one?" 

"The  old  one,"  I  said,  'is  a  blacked 
sepulchre,  and  even  the  black  part  of 
it  is  not  very  good.  The  lining  is  of 
the  sort  that  makes  it  necessary  to 
place  it  on  a  table  with  the  opening 
down.  Fortunate  woman,  your  hats 
require  no  lining  and  you  don't  take 
them  off.    You  cannot  sympathize  with 


my  feelings.  Such  a  top-hat  as  mine 
is  good  enough  for  a  Board  meeting, 
but  it  cannot  go  to  Mrs.  Latimer's 
musical  afternoon.  Her  footman  would 
despise  me." 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  "get  your  new 
hat  and  have  it  ready  for  this  day 
fortnight" 

The  upshot  of  this  conversation  was 
that  on  the  following  day  I  went  to 
Tendon,  wearing  my  old  top-hat,  and 
called  at  Messrs.  Hutchfield's,  the  fa- 
mous hatters.  It  is  not  a  very  large 
shop,  but  it  is  very  high,  and  some- 
thing like  a  million  white  hat-boxes, 
each  presumably  containing  a  hat,  are 
stacked  in  gleaming  tiers  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  The  higher  ones  are  fetched 
down  by  means  of  a  long  pole  provided 
at  one  end  with  a  sort  of  inverted 
hook.  It  is  a  most  dexterous  and 
pleasing  trick,  only  to  be  attempted  by 
an  old  hand.  An  inexperienced  prac- 
titioner would  certainly  bring  down 
an  avalanche  of  hat-boxes  on  the  heads 
of  the  customers.  On  one  side  of  the 
room  there  is  a  patent  stove  in  which 
several  irons  were  heating,  not  for 
torture,  but  for  the  improvement  of 
hats.  Several  aproned  attendants  were 
bustling  about,  and  one  or  two  cus- 
tomers with  bare  heads  were  eyeing 
one  another  with  an  exaggerated  air 
of  haughty  nonchalance,  as  who  should 
say,  "Observe,  we  do  not  wear  white 
aprons.  We  do  not  "belong  to  the  shop. 
We  are  genuine  customers.  We  are 
waiting  for  our  hats."  > 

"Good  morning,"  I  said. 

"Good  morning.  Sir,"  said  one  of  the 
attendants;  "what  would  you  be  re- 
quiring to-day?" 

"I  think,"  I  said,  "it  was  a  hat  Yes, 
I'm  sure  it  was.  A  top-hat,  you  know 
— one  of  your  best" 

"Pardon  me.  Sir."  With  a  graceful 
and  airy  movement  he  whisked  off  my 
old  hat  and  took  its  measure  in  length 
and  breadth. 

"You   mustn't    draw    any    inference 
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from  the  lining/'  I  said.  "I'm  not  really 
as  poor  as  all  that.  I've  meant  to 
have  it  re-lined  several  times,  but 
somehow  I  never  brought  it  off.  Still, 
it's  been  a  good  hat" 

*'Yes,  Sir,"  he  said. 

"Could  it  be " 

"Oh,  yes,  Sir,  we  could  re-line  it  for 
you  and  make  it  look  almost  as  good 
as  new." 

"Splendid !"  I  cried.  "Then  I  shan't 
want  a  new  one,  shall  I?" 

"Well,  Sir,  it  would  take  some  Uttle 
time.  You  would  want  to  wear  some- 
thing to  go  on  with  tUl  it's  finished." 

"There  is,"  I  said,  "some  force  in 
that.    Put  the  machine  on  me  at  once." 

"The  what,  Sir?" 

"The  machine,"  I  said.  "The  beauti- 
fully contrived  apparatus  made  of  ever 
so  many  wooden  keys  like  the  inside 
of  a  piano — only  these  are  set  in  cir- 
cles. It  fits  close  to  the  head  and  you 
can  make  it  looser  or  tighter,  and 
when  you've  got  it  on  you  look  like  a 
Siamese  king  in  his  crown.  And  when 
you  take  it  off  you  tear  out  a  piece  of 
paper  and  that  gives  you  the  exact 
measure  to  a  hair's-breadth.  Come, 
I'm  ready." 

His  face  relaxed  into  a  serious  kind 
of  smile. 

1*11  nch. 


"Certainly,"  he  said,  "you  shall  have 
it  on.  Sir,  if  you  like.  But  I  thought, 
being  an  old  customer  and  your  meas- 
ure being  known,  it  might  not  be  neo- 


"Very  well,"  I  said,  "I'll  give  up  the 
machine,  but  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
take  any  further  pleasure  in  this  pur- 
chase. Still,  if  you  know  me  so 
well " 

"We  don't  forget  customers  of  thirty 
years'  standing,"  he  said  proudly. 

"That  settles  it,"  I  said.  "I  will  now 
buy  four  hats — a  top-hat,  a  bowler,  a 
soft  felt  and  a  straw  hat" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  he  said,  and  from  an  up- 
per tier  he  extracted  a  hat-box  out  of 
which  he  shortly  produced  a  top-hat 
and  placed  it  on  my  head.  It  did  not 
fit  at  first,  but  fire  soon  reduced  it  to 
obedience. 

"The  others  must  be  similarly 
treated,"  I  said  as  I  left  the  shop. 

Unfortunately  in  the  interval  It 
had  begun  to  rain  and  every  taxi 
seemed  to  be  taken.  You  know 
what  a  new  top-hat  look;;s  like 
after  that.  However,  with  two 
hats  to  choose  from,  I  am  now 
ready  to  face  Mrs.  Latimer's  foot- 
man. 

R.  C.  L. 


PAIN,  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


rcople  of  delicacy  are  disinclined 
publicly  to  discuss  the  physical 
exporieuces  of  the  act  of  dying, 
not  because  they  are  unwilling 
to  console  themselves  with  the  mod- 
ern belief  that  the  process  is  easy, 
but  because  they  shrink  from  a  subject 
which  may  let  loose  a  fiood  of  morbid 
speculation.  The  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject which  many  of  them  could  pro- 
dnoa  is  too  aioRciv  and  painfully  asso- 
ciateil  with  the  memory  of  dead  rela- 
tions and  friends  for  them  to  add  it  to 


the  material  of  general  debate.  But 
no  one  could  object  to  the  manner  in 
which  Professor  J.  Cook  Wilson  treated 
the  subject  in  his  recent  letter  to  the 
Times.  Tlie  dread  that  the  apparent 
agony  of  many  dying  persons  is  a  dire 
physical  distress  acutely  felt  is  one 
of  the  greatest  troubles  to  affectionate 
hearts.  To  be  told,  then,  in  simple 
and  sincere  words  that  one  who  passed 
through  and  recovered  from  such  an 
agony — ^a  prolonged  struggle  for 
breath  painful  to  witness — was  wholly 
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unconscious  of  it,  and  was  able  to  de- 
clare that  he  had  had  "a  very  com- 
fortable night/'  is  a  message  of  com- 
fort to  a  great  many  persons.  They 
will  be  grateful  to  Professor  Wilson 
for  having  overcome  a  natural  reluc- 
tance to  bring  forward  his  evidence. 

Dr.  Cameron  Gillies  followed  up 
Professor  Wilson's  communication  with 
a  letter  in  which  he  introduced  the 
fascinating  consequential  question  of 
the  use  of  pain  in  the  world.  As  he 
says,  pain  has  been  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  evils  and  a  very  great  mys- 
tery. But  it  ceases  to  be  a  mystery 
if  we  regard  it  as  what  it  really  is — 
a  condition  of  life.  "Without  pain," 
says  Dr.  Gillies,  "the  human  race 
would  make  no  progress  and  we  should 
have  no  evolution  in  Nature."  This 
may  seem  a  hard  saying  to  anyone 
whose  thoughts  turn  instantly  to  some 
malign  contrast  between  one  person 
who  spends  a  long  life  free  from  all 
physical  suffering  and  another  person, 
perhaps  much  more  deserving,  who 
endures  a  lifelong  torture.  Special 
cases,  however,  cannot  alter  the  prin- 
ciple that  pain  is  an  absolute  condition 
of  existence,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  warning  without  which  we  should 
not  be  conscious  of  a  declension  from 
the  true  way  of  health.  It  is  a  danger- 
signal.  Without  it  we  should  not  even 
have  a  standard  of  health.  Dr.  Gillies 
quotes  two  very  penetrating  sayings 
which  are  prevalent  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland:  "There  is  always  peace 
before  death"  and  "Where  there  is 
pain  there  is  life."  These  proverbs  are 
only  other  ways  of  saying  that  Nature 
gives  her  warnings  just  so  long  as  they 
are  of  any  use.  When  life  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  saved  warning  is  useless  and 
l)ain  ceases.  It  may  be  said  that  we 
have  forgotten  the  terrible  pain  suf- 
fered in  innumerable  "incurable"  dis- 
eases, but  to  say  that  the  warning  is 
a  kind  of  malicious  jest  in  those  cases 
is  only  to  assume  that  medical  science 
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has  reached  finality  and  knows  once 
for  all  which  diseases  are  curable  and 
which  are  not  But  that  is  absurd.  • 
It  is  at  all  events  true  that  in  a  criti- 
cal illness  the  worst  sign  is  the  cessa- 
tion of  pain.  Pain  is  a  sign  of  strug- 
gle: of  the  remedial  powers  of  the 
body  combating  the  disease,  and  of  the 
disease  assaulting  and  trying  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  body.  Bacon 
in  his  essay  on  Death  perceived  the 
truth  about  the  significance  of  pain 
when  he  pointed  out  the  vainness  of 
the  friars,  who  in  their  books  of  morti- 
fication instructed  their  readers  to 
imagine  the  pains  of  death  by  thiniring 
what  the  pain  is  when  the  finger's  end 
is  pressed  or  tortured.  If  so  much 
pain  came  from  the  finger,  what  must 
the  pain  be  when  the  whole  body  was 
corrupted  and  dissolved?  But  says 
Bacon,  "many  times  death  passeth  with 
less  pain  than  the  torture  of  a  limb; 
for  the  most  vital  parts  are  not  the 
quickest  of  sense."  And  again:  "It  is 
as  natural  to  die  as  to  be  bom;  and 
to  a  little  infant  perhaps  the  one  is  as 
painful  as  the  other." 

Many  men,  probably  most  men, 
would  take  no  care  of  their  health  at 
all  were  it  not  that  the  signal  of  pain 
cuts  in  upon  their  life  like  the  stroke 
of  a  warning  bell.  They  are  startled 
and  are  called  suddenly  to  attention. 
They  see  that  they  cannot  go  on  in  the 
old  way.  They  must  give  up  this  or 
that  habit,  and  plan  their  clothing  and 
their  diet  according  to  a  strict  method. 
It  is  consonant  with  this  conception 
of  pain  as  a  condition  of  life  that  the 
fear  of  death  (the  fear  being  itself  a 
kind  of  pain)  should  become  less  keen 
as  the  great  fact  of  death  draws  on. 
To  a  young  man  the  thought  of  death 
is  intolerable.  When  he  is  a  school- 
boy he  probably  almost  persuades  him- 
self that  he  is  immortaL  At  thirty  he 
confesses  to  himself  that  he  is  not  Im- 
mortal, but  his  horror  of  the  thou^^t 
of  death   and  his  resentment  against 
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death  are  tremendous.  With  very  old 
people  this  '^almost  bloodthirsty  clln^- 
ing  to  life/'  as  Matthew  Arnold  called 
it,  is  yirtnally  unknown.  It  may  be 
that  is  a  matter  of  vitality  rather 
than  of  age,  and  that  a  very  old  per- 
son who  had  retained  a  high  degree 
of  vitality  would  be  nearly  as  resent- 
ful of  death  as  ever.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  people  certainly  suffer  a 
gentle  and  unconscious  slackening  of 
the  senses.  As  they  approach  the  portal 
of  death  they  seem  to  be  increasingly 
unconscious  of  its  proximity.  They  are 
not  crushed  by  the  immensity  of  the 
great  problem  which  they  are  about 
to  solve.  If  they  feel  very  strongly 
and  persistently  about  anything,  it  is 
generally  about  the  indifferent  trifles 
of  life.  Nature,  as  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  said,  supplies  her  own  anses- 
thetic.  Anxiety  to  live  is  a  form  of 
pain  implying  the  existence  of  a  physi- 
cal fitness  for  life.  The  danger-signal 
ceases  to  act  when  the  warning  would 
no  longer  serve  a  purpose.  R.  L. 
Stevenson  remarked  that  some  of  the 
natives  of  the  Marquesas  Islands  died 
for  no  reason  except  that  under  new 
political  conditions,  which  offended 
their  fundamental  sentiments,  they  no 
longer  had  any  Interest  in  living. 
Seneca,  similarly,  had  said  that 
the  cause  of  death  might  be  what 
Bacon  translated  as  "niceness  and 
satiety." 

The  "death  agony"  is  an  unscientific 
conception.    The  vast  majority  of  per- 
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sons  pass  from  life  to  death  in  a  state 
of  coma  or  unconsciousness.  £3very- 
one  who  has  ever  become  unconsdous 
from  fainting,  from  virulent  illness,  or 
from  an  anaesthetic,  has  "died."  In- 
deed, every  time  we  fall  asleep  we 
"die."  It  is  an  iUustration  of  the 
very  vague  distinction  between  death 
and  states  of  the  body  which  resemble 
death  that  no  definition  of  death  la 
possible  except  that  it  is  a  conditicm 
in  which  life  cannot  be  restored.  A 
"drowned"  person  who  has  ceased  to 
breathe  for  perhaps  half  an  hour  is 
virtually  dead,  yet  artificial  respiration 
may  restore  life.  If  the  body  had  been 
left  alone.  It  would  have  been  truly 
dead.  The  anticipation  of  death  is  the 
worst  part  of  it,  as  Shakespeare  rec- 
ognized when  he  said  that  cowards 
die  many  times  before  their  deaths, 
and  as  Browning  appreciated  when  he 
definitely  welcomed  the  approach  of 
the  "arch-fear  in  a  visible  shape," 
praying  that  he  himself  might  not 
creep  past  with  bandaged  eyes,  but 
might  face  his  end  consciously  and 
proudly — ^might  "feel  the  whole  of  it" 
and  "fare  like  my  peers,  the  heroes  of 
old."  Contempt  for  death,  regarded 
only  as  a  tribute  to  Nature,  is  a  spir- 
itually fortifying  frame  of  mind,  and 
of  course  it  is  right  to  feel  that  a  fair 
death  honors  the  whole  life.  But,  af- 
ter all,  in  a  physical  sense  it  is  true 
that  no  great  draft  on  our  heroism  is 
necessary,  for  if  "life  is  much  flattered, 
death  Is  much  traduced." 


TRAVELLEKS  AND  THEIR  BOOKS. 


Dr.  Johnson  declared,  in  1775,  that 
writers  of  travels  were  "more  defec- 
tive than  any  other  writers."  A  char- 
acteristic reason  for  this  was  assigned 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale: 
"Those  whose  lot  it  is  to  ramble  can 
seldom  write,  and  those  who  know  how 


to  write  very  seldom  ramble."  One 
may  observe  in  passing  that  this 
sweeping  condemnation  seems  to  prove 
that  Johnson  had  never  dipped  into 
the  pages  of  Hakluyt,  which  B^ude 
truly  described  as  "the  Prose  Epic  of 
the  modem  English  nation."     Nothing 
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In  literature  is  more  striking  than  the 
success  almost  uniformly  attained  by 
the  unknown  or  forgotten  authors  of 
the  English  voyages  in  viyifying  their 
records. 

*'In  most  cases  the  captain  himself, 
or  his  clerk  or  servant,  or  some  un- 
known gentleman  volunteer  sat  down 
and  chronicled  the  voyage  which  he 
had  shared;  and  thus  inorganically 
arose  a  collection  of  writings  which, 
with  all  their  simplicity,  are  for  noth- 
ing more  striking  than  for  the  high 
moral  beauty,  warmed  with  natural 
feeling,  which  displays  itself  through 
all  their  pages." 

We  know  no  more  charming  books 
in  which  to  dip  for  recreation  in  an 
idle  hour  than  the  thirty-two  volumes 
in  which  the  enterprise  of  a  modem 
publisher  has  reproduced  the  collec- 
tions of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas.  They 
show  how  well  the  traveller  may  be 
inspired  when  he  takes  no  account  of 
so-called  **literary"  artifice,  but  is  con- 
tent to  follow  the  advice  of  Sidney's 
muse: — 

Look  in  thy  heart  and  write. 

The  travellers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  of  whom  Johnson  w^s 
evidently  thinking,  had  no  such  simple 
and  adequate  machinery  to  content 
them,  and  their  readers  were  the  suf- 
ferers. We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure 
of  quoting  the  delightful  passage  in 
which  Johnson,  in  his  ninety-seventh 
•*Idler,"  pokes  fun  at  a  kind  of  trav- 
eller who  is  still  occasionally  to  be 
met  with: — 

**Of  those  who  crowd  the  world  with 
their  itineraries,  some  have  no  other 
purpose  than  to  describe  the  face  of 
the  country;  those  who  sit  idle  at 
home,  and  are  curious  to  know  what  is 
done  or  suffered  in  distant  countries, 
may  be  informed  by  one  of  these  wan- 
derers, that  on  a  certain  day  he  set 
out  early  with  the  caravan,  and  in  the 
first  hour's  march  saw,  towards  the 
south,  a  hill  covered  with  trees,  then 
passed  over  a  stream,  which  ran  north- 
ward with  a  swift  course,  but  which 


is  probably  dry  in  the  summer  months ; 
that  an  hour  after  he  saw  something 
to  the  right,  which  looked  at  a  distance 
like  a  castle  with  towers,  but  which 
he  discovered  afterwards  to  be  a 
craggy  rock;  that  he  then  entered  a 
valley,  in  which  he  saw  several  trees 
tall  and  flourishing,  watered  by  a  riv- 
ulet not  marked  in  the  maps,  of  which 
he  was  not  able  to  learn  the  name; 
that  the  road  afterwards  grew  stony, 
and  the  country  uneven,  where  he  ob- 
served among  the  hills  many  hollows 
worn  by  torrents,  and  was  told  that 
the  road  was  passable  only  part  of  the 
year;  that  going  on  they  found  the 
remains  of  a  building,  once,  perhaps, 
a  fortress  to  secure  the  pass,  or  to  re- 
strain the  robbers,  of  which  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants  can  give  no  other  ac- 
count than  that  it  is  haunted  by 
fairies;  that  they  went  to  dine  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock,  and  travelled  the  rest 
of  the  day  along  the  banks  of  a  river, 
from  which  the  road  turned  aside  to- 
wards evening,  and  brought  them  with- 
in sight  of  a  village,  which  was  once 
a  considerable  town,  but  which  af- 
forded them  neither  good  victuals  nor 
commodious  lodging. 

'*Thus  he  conducts  his  reader 
through  wet  and  dry,  over  rough  and 
smooth,  without  incidents,  without  re- 
flection; and,  if  he  obtains  his  com- 
pany for  another  day,  will  dismiss  him 
again  at  night,  equally  fatigued  with  a 
like  succession  of  rocks  and  streams, 
mountains  and  ruins.  This  is  the  com- 
hion  style  of  those  sons  of  enterprise 
who  visit  savage  countries,  and  range 
through  solitude  and  desolation;  who 
pass  a  desert,  and  tell  that  it  is  sandy ; 
who  cross  a  valley,  and  find  that  it  is 
green.  ...  He  that  reads  these 
books  must  consider  his  labor  as 
its  own  reward ;  for  he  will  find  noth- 
ing on  which  attention  can  fix,  or 
which  memory  can  retain." 

This  amusing  criticism  is  to-day  ap- 
plicable only  to  a  small  percentage  of 
travellers.  Mr.  Kipling  is  not  fond  of 
the  globe-trotter  who  travels  for  days 
and  writes  for  weeks,  the  result  being 
sometimes  a  book  which  could  have 
been  spared.     But  on   the  whole  the 
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modern  traveller  has  freed  himself 
from  the  reproach  of  dullness  which 
was  brought,  with  some  justice, 
against  his  eighteenth-century  prede- 
cessor. To  any  one  who  has  in  the 
course  of  his  business  to  glance  through 
the  books  published  week  by  week  it 
is  apparent  that  books  of  travel  make 
the  biggest  heap  after  fiction,  the- 
ology,- and  educational  works.  The 
surprising  thing  is  that  they  keep  up 
to  so  high  a  standard  of  interest.  The 
world  is  so  well  known  nowadays  that 
it  seems  difficult  for  the  average  globe- 
trotter to  write  a  book  about  his  ex- 
periences which  has  any  real  justifica- 
tion for  existing.  So  far  as  actual  de- 
scriptions of  landscape  and  scenery,  of 
hills  and  cities,  are  concerned,  this  is 
true  enough.  Most  of  the  world  has 
been  examined  and  described,  mapped 
and  photographed,  and  reduced  within 
the  limits  of  the  adequately  known. 
It  is  only  the  exceptional  traveller  who 
has  anything  new  ta  tell  under  this 
head;  and  even  in  the  books  of  a 
Scott  or  a  Shackleton  it  is  rather  the 
adventurous  element,  the  tale  of  hard- 
ships bravely  borne  or  resourcefully 
surmounted,  than  the  merely  topo- 
graphical element  which  attracts  the 
reader.  The  traveller  who  goes  in 
search  of  purely  geographical  knowl- 
edge is  rare,  and  those  who  still  aspire 
to  interest  the  world  with  a  record  of 
their  journeys  must  bear  in  mind 
Johnson's  further  maxim :  '*He  that 
would  travel  for  the  entertainment  ot 
others  should  remember  that  the  great 
object  of  remark  is  human  life." 

In  the  tantalizing  fragment  of  what 
should  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
of  travel  books  Stevenson  lays  it  down 
that  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  have 
anything  noteworthy  to  tell  must  learn 
to  rouse  and  share  the  "sense  of  Wn* 
ship"  between  himself  and  the  deni- 
zens of  other  lands.  The  ability  to  do 
this — not  merely  among  the  Marquesans 
or  the  Eskimo,  but  also  in  Provence, 


the  Engadine,  or  the  Cumberland 
dales — ^is  the  one  qualification  that 
makes  travel  pleasant  at  the  time  and 
profitable  in  the  retrospect.  We  do  not 
deny  that  a  keen  lover  of  scenery  may 
have  a  thoroughly  delightful  tour 
round  the  world  without  ever  speaking 
to  a  soul,  except  a  steward  or  a 
waiter;  as  a  race,  Indeed,  Englishmen 
are  rather  notorious  for  "keeping 
themselves  to  themselves"  when  they 
travel.  But  the  globe-trotter  who 
wants  to  write  a  book  about  his  ex- 
periences will  be  prudent  to  keep  his 
ears  open  as  well  as  his  eyes,  and  fill 
his  note-book  with  conversations  and 
human  impressions,  rather  than  with 
word-paintings  of  sunsets  and  land- 
scapes. Such  a  book  as  Mr.  Stef&nsson, 
the  young  Canadian  explorer,  has 
lately  given  us  about  the  ESskimo  is 
worth  a  hundred  of  the  average  records 
of  travel,  because  once  for  all  It  an- 
swers the  questions  that  we  are  all 
inclined  to  ask  about  an  exotic  and 
alien  form  of  life.  But  then  Mr. 
Stef&nsson  Is  a  professional,  whilst 
the  average  writer  of  a  book  of  travel 
is  only  an  amateur.  He  devoted  some 
five  years  to  living  with  the  Eskimos 
like  an  Eskimo,  thus  establishing  that 
"sense  of  kinship"  mentioned  by  Stev- 
enson through  which  alone  it  is  possi- 
ble to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  life  of 
any  race.  It  would  be  unfair  to  ask 
every  writer  to  make  similar  sacri- 
^fices  in  devotion  to  an  idea;  but  If 
any  one  wants  the  recipe  for  writing 
a  really  notable  travel-book,  he  cannot 
do  better  than  follow  Mr.  Stef&nsson's 
lead. 

Among  books  of  travel,  however,  as 
in  most  other  departments  of  litera- 
ture, it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
definite  rules  for  success.  The  writer's 
enthusiasm  may  vary  from  the  history 
of  the  past  to  the  developments  of  the 
future,  from  a  chance  of  getting  killed 
to  a  chance  of  getting  statistics  or 
orchids.     Here,   as  elsewhere,  we  are 
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reduced     to    acknowledge    with     Vol- 
taire:—. 

Tous    les   genres    sent    bons,    hors    le 
genre  ennnyenz. 

The  only  unforgivable  thing  is  to  bore 
your  reader.  As  long  as  that  is 
avoided  it  is  possible  to  write  a  suc- 
cessful book  of  travel,  even  if  your 
migration  has  never  been  further  than 
from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown,  or 
(like  Alphonse  Karr's)  round  the  gar- 
den. We  must  not,  of  course,  be  sup- 
posed to  mean  that' it  is  playing  the 
game  fairly  to  write  about  Tibet  with- 
out having,  at  least,  made  an  effort  to 
get  there,  or*  to  describe  the  ascent 
of  Chimborazo  without  ever  having 
left  the  base  camp.  We  only  mean  that 
the  man-  who  can  see  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  has  the  gift  of  describing 
what  he  has  seen  and  felt  in  that  in- 
definable but  easily  recognized  fashion 
which  differentiates  literature  from 
book-making,  is  the  best  of  travel- 
writers  ;  It  really  does  not  matter  very 
much  where  he  goes.    T^ie  real  classics 
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tn  this  branch  of  literature  are  all 
''sentimental  Journeys,"  in  which  the 
personality  of  the  author  is  more  im- 
portant than  his  route.  Stevenson's 
"Travels  with  a  Donkey"  and  "Inland 
Voyage,"  Mr.  Morley  Roberts's  **Wesf* 
em  Avemus,"  Clarence  King's  "Moun- 
taineering in  the  Sierra  Nevada," 
Whymper's  "Scrambles  among  the 
Alps,"  and  Mr.  Hilaire  Felloe's  "Path 
to  Rome"  hold  a  place  in  our  affections 
which  is  more  enviable  than. the  re- 
spect we  pay  to  Cook  and  Anson, 
Stanley  and  Livingstone,  Peary  and 
Nansen.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  nothing  is  more  pitiful  than  the 
"sentimental  Journey"  which  is  not  of 
the  first  class ;  in  this  respect  it  ranks 
with  poetry — it  is  either  very  good  or 
it  is  horrid.  We  seriously  believe  that 
a  hundred  men  could  write  a  new 
"Crossing  of  Greenland"  or  "Through 
the  Dark  Continent"  for  one  who  could 
satisfy  us  with  a  new  "Inland  Voy- 
age." These  masterpieces  are  few  and 
far  between. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  AS  NATURALIST. 


The  autobiography  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  a  very  interesting  book  to 
the  politician  or  to  the  political  an- 
thropologist;  but  here  I  am  rightly  re- 
stricted to  reviewing  only  that  part  of 
the  book  which  touches  on  natural 
science. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  entered  upon 
office  as  President,  he  found  the  Amer- 
ican Government  as  represented  by 
Congress  and  the  Senate,  compara- 
tively Indifferent  to  the  conservation 
of  beauty  in  the  United  States — ^beauty 
in  the  form  of  magnificent  trees,  mag- 
nificent wild  beasts,  remarkable  and 
beautiful    birds,    and    romantic    land- 

•  "Theodore  Rooeevelt.  An  Autobioifraphy." 
pp.  xil  plus  647.  (London:  Macmillan  and  Co., 
Ltd..  1913.)  Price  lOa.  6d.  net. 


scapes.  American  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen did  not  see — ^any  more  than 
British  Chambers  of  Commerce  see — 
that  all  such  things  were  assets  of 
great  national  value,  of  economic  im- 
portance, indeed.  The  destruction  of 
bird  life  throughout  the  United  States 
was  already  causing  far-reaching 
plagues  of  insects,  which  consumed 
fruit  and  vegetables  on  the  extrava- 
gant scale  in  which  all  natural  move- 
ments are  carried  out  in  North  Amer- 
ica. American  politicians  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  frightful  damage  which 
was  being  done  to  the  whole  North 
American  Continent — Canada  as  well 
as  the  United  States — by  the  un- 
checked forest  fires  and  the  lumber- 
man's lust  for  destruction  amongst  the 
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timber  of  the  United  States'  forests, 
without  any  thought  of  simultaneous 
measures  being  taken  for  reafforesta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not,  of  course, 
the  first  or  the  greatest  pioneer  in  a 
movement  which  has  already  had  most 
beneficial  results  in  the  conservation  of 
beauty  and  natural  resources,  and  has 
culminated  in  the  attempt  of  the 
United  States  to  set  right  the  bird 
question  throughout  the  world.  Al- 
ready in  the  'eighties  and  'nineties  of 
the  last  century  the  idea  of  national 
parks  had  come  into  existence.  The 
Yellowstone  region  was  set  apart  as  a 
reserve  in  which  natural  phenomena, 
native  trees,  and  native  v^d  beasts 
could  continue  to  exist  for  the  won- 
derment and  delight  of  a  new  genera- 
tion. The  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  big 
trees  of  California  had  been  similarly 
protected  from  unreasoning  destruc- 
tion. But  Theodore  Roosevelt,  though 
he  had  won  his  spurs  as  a  hunter  (and 
the  best  book  that  he  wrote  about  wild 
life,  by-the-by,  is  not  his  excellent  work 
on  East  Africa,  but  ''Outdoor  Pastimes 
of  an  American  Hunter"),  had,  by  the 
time  he  became  Vice-President,  con- 
ceived a  great  love  for  the  natural 
beauties  of  a  landscape  and  the  pres- 
ence therein  of  bird  and  beast. 

During  his  seven  and  a  half  years' 
tenure  of  the  United  States  Presidency 
Mr.  Roosevelt  established,  or  caused  to 
be  established,  fifty-one  national  bird 
reservations  in  seventeen  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  Amongst  these 
reservations  was  the  celebrated  Pelican 
Island  rookery  in  Indian  River, 
Florida — ^now  world-famous  from  the 
beautiful  scenes  depicted  by  photog- 
raphy and  kinematography ;  the  Mos- 
quito Inlet  reservation  in  Florida 
(chiefly  for  the  protection  of  the 
manati),  the  reservation  of  the  Kal- 
marth  lake  and  marsh  in  Oregon 
(chiefly  for  the  wild  ducks,  geese,  and 


swans  of  the  western  United  States)  ; 
the  Tortugas  Quay,  Florida,  foj*  study- 
ing the  habits  of  sea-birds  and  migra- 
tory birds;  and  the  great  bird  col 
onies  (for  the  protection  of  albatrosses- 
and  petrels)  on  the  Island  of  Laisan 
in  the  Hawaii  group,  in  which  direc- 
tion he  intervened  after  the  appalling^ 
revelations  of  bird  slaughter  by  the 
plumage  hunters  were  made  knowi> 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Hornaday, 
Mr.  James  Buckland,  and  others.  His 
influence  brought  about  the  creation  of 
five  national  parks  in  Oregon,  in  South 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  North  Dakota,  and 
(Colorado,  and  the  organisation  of  four 
big  game  reserves  in  Oklahoma,  Da- 
kota, Montana,  and  Washington,  and 
game  laws  and  game  reservations  in- 
the  vast  territory  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  also  secured  the  en- 
actment of  measures  which  in  the- 
United  States  not  only  saved  the  re- 
mains of  the  bison  from  extermination, 
but  have  led  to  the  gradual  increase 
in  numbers  and  possible  future  exist- 
ence of  this  remarkable  bovine.  But 
he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  making* 
the  American  Republic  call  the  bison 
by  its  right  name,  instead  of  the  mis- 
leading title  of  buffalo.  He  is,  I  fear, 
rather  an  advocate  for  the  retention^ 
or  adoption  of  a  whole  series  of  Amer- 
ican misnomers — elk  instead  of  wapiti; 
bobcat  instead  of  lynx,  mountain-lion: 
instead  of  puma.  In  most  cases  these 
American  terms  are  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted since,  with  the  exception  of  the 
puma,  nearly  all  the  great  mammals 
of  North  America  had  representatives 
in  the  fauna  of  temperate  Eurasia, 
and  the  English  names  for  these- 
creatures  (wapiti,  it  is  true,  is  Cana- 
dian) have  a  great  ancestry  going 
back  to  the  earliest  development  of* 
Aryan  speech  in  the  days  of  improved 
stone  implements. 

What  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  for  forest 
preservation  is  set  forth  somewhat 
meagrely   in   the   book   under   review^ 
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Since  his  quitting  the  Presidency  there 
has  been  a  set-back  under  the  four 
years  of  Mr.  Taft,  when  the  recalci- 
trant party  in  the  Senate  got  its  way, 
and  the  lumbermen  were  once  more 
permitted  to  destroy  unreasoningly. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  thoroughly  appreciates 
the  fact  that  the  reafforesting  of  the 
United  States  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 


portance for  climatic  reasons,  as  well 
as  for  others,  and  that  the  disforest- 
ing of  these  vast  territories  either  by 
the  woodman's  axe  or  by  the  forest 
fires,  would  be  a  legitimate  cause  of 
complaint  for  the  adjoining  Dominicm 
.of  t/anada,  as  the  climate  of  Canada 
would  be  affected  disadvantageously. 
S.  H.  JohnsUm. 


LES  FEMMES  QUI  TUENT. 


There  is  bitter  irony  in  the  fate  of 
M.  Gaston  Oalmette.  For  over  two 
months  the  brilliant  editor  of  a  bril- 
liant Journal  had  labored  to  ruin  the 
most  powerful  member  of  the  French 
Cabinet  The  ruin  is  effected  at  last, 
but  only  at  the  cost  of  M.  Calmette's 
life.  Against  M.  CaiUaux,  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  the  dead  Journalist 
had  used  every  weapon  in  the  well- 
furnished  armory  of  his  intellect  The 
attack  was  conducted  with  a  ferocity 
rare  even  in  French  polemics.  A  well- 
documented  case  was  presented  with 
crushing  force.  Satire,  wit,  invective, 
innuendo,  prophetic  wrath,  a  lucidity 
of  exposition  and  a  brilliancy  of  style 
that  made  the  daily.  Indictment  the 
most  popular  serial  in  Paris— no  device 
was  neglected  to  compass  the  downfall 
of  a  Minister  whose  ascendancy  M. 
Calmette.  and  many  others,  considered 
a  danger  to  France.  M.  Caillaux  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  revelation  of 
his  irregular  negotiations  with  the  Ger- 
man Government  in  1911.  It  seemed  at 
the  time  that  the  Minister  who  had  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  all  energetic 
patriots  of  the  **New  France"  School 
was  doomed,  like  Satan,  never  to  hope 
again.  But  this  capable  and  aspiring 
financier,  by  a  strange  turn  of  events, 
once  more  became,  though  nominally 
in  a  subordinate  poet,  the  controlling 
infiuenoe  In  a  French  Cabinet.  M.  Cal- 
mette determined  to  dislodge  him ;  and 


for  two  months  he  carried  on  the  ven- 
detta with  the  remorseless  logic  and 
the  intellectual  brutality  peculiar  to 
gifted  Frenchmen.  The  victory  which 
might  have  been  denied  to  Calmette 
living  is  won  by  Calmette  dead. 
Madame  Caillaux'  revolver  shot  has 
made  mor^  than  Assixe  Court  history. 
It  has  robbed  France  of  a  clever  man 
of  letters.  It  has  apparently  mined  a 
dexterous  and  ambitious  politician, 
peiiiape  too  clever  for  true  statesman- 
ship. It  will  probably  wreck  the  Bfin- 
istry.  It  may  quite  conceivably  deflect 
the  course  of  French  affairs,  and  even 
modify  European  history  for  some 
years  to  come. 

And  these  large  consequences  are  to 
be  traced  to — ^what?  Simply,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  sensitive  nervous  system 
of  Madame  Caillaux.  She  was  annoyed, 
quite  naturally,  by  the  stream  of  viru- 
lent denunciation  which  flowed  daily 
from  the  Rue  Drouet  It  vexed  her 
to  hear  people  talk  about  the  'horri- 
ble" things  of  which  her  husband  was 
accused.  She  resented  especially  some 
loose  statement  that  a  certain  pearl 
necklace  of  her  own  was  a  present 
from  the  German  Government  She 
wanted  to  bring  an  action  for  libel, 
but  her  lawyer  advised  her  to  leave 
things  alone.  "Then,"  she  says,  "I 
quickly  resolved  what  to  do.  I  bought 
a  Browning  pistol."  The  pistol  was 
loaded,  a  note  was  writtoi  to  M.  Cail- 
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laux  telling  him  that  justice  would  be 
done,  and  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
this  remarkable  murderess  occupied  in 
playing  the  piano  and  sending  out  in- 
vitations. 1?hen  she  drove  off  to  the 
newspaper  office  to  give  the  unfortu- 
nate editor  a  'lesson."  Probably  she 
meant,  as  she  says,  only  to  wound  M. 
Galmette.  But  excited  women  who  set 
out  to  do  a  thing  almost  invariably 
overdo  it,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  unhappy  editor's  first  less<Hi  was 
also  his  last 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  this 
atrocious  deed.  The  crime  of  Madame 
Caillaux  is  exceptionaL  Her  mental 
processes  are  so  far  from  exceptional 
that  the  drama  of  the  Rue  Drouet 
possesses,  as  a  psychological  problem, 
no  little  interest  to  us  on  this  side 
of  the  ChanneL  We  are  already  fa- 
miliar with  the  effect  of  political  ex- 
citement on  the  female  organization. 
Tears  ago,  long  before  women  had  be- 
gun to  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  Senate 
house,  the  younger  Dumas  wrote  a  lit- 
tle book  entitled  "Les  femmes  qui 
tuent  et  les  femmes  qui  votent,"  two 
classes  which  he  separated  indeed,  but 
apparently  believed  to  have  much  in 
common.  His  general  conclusion — that 
there  would  be  trouble  when  woman 
had  emancipated  herself  from  religion ; 
when  she  had  seized,  in  her  quick,  im- 
pulsive way,  the  main  ideas  under- 
l3ring  modem  scientific  teaching;  and 
when  she  seriously  attempted  to  seize 
direct  political  power — has  been  amply 
justified  by  events.  So  far  the  woman 
who  wants  to  vote  has  shown  herself 
also  to  be  the  woman  who  wants  to 
destroy.  It  can  scarcely  be  otherwise. 
For  compromise  is  the  essence  of  poli- 

Tbe  5t«tiiidt7  Rertow. 


tics,  and  woman  knows  not  the  mean- 
ing of  that  word.  Philosophy  in  fail- 
ure, moderation  in  success,  scepticism 
in  speculation,  calm  optimism  in  action, 
a  faculty  of  coolly  estimating  chances, 
some  sense  of  humor — ^these  are  the 
ordinary  qualities  of  every  public  man, 
from  the  Prime  Minister  down  to  the 
Chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guardians. 
Together  they  form  the  "horse  aoise" 
demanded  as  the  first  essential  in 
business.  But  woman  is  not  made  that 
way.  She  is  not  a  trimmer.  In  love, 
in  business,  in  pleasure,  in  virtue,  and 
in  wickedness  she  knows  no  middle 
course.  She  may  be  a  spendthrift  or 
a  niggard,  but  judicious  open-handed- 
ness  she  seldom  understands.  It  is 
scarcely  more  possible  for  women  to  be 
moderate  in  politics  than  moderate  in 
virginity.  They  either  care  nothing  at 
all  for  public  questions  or  care  for 
them  so  much  that  they  want  to  bum 
down  the  houses  of  all  who  oppose 
their  ideas.  Madame  Caillaux,  killing 
an  editor  merely  because  he  annoyed 
her,  is  only  pressing  to  the  extreme 
the  logic  of  those  women  who  horse- 
whip Ministers  and  hack  masterpieces. 
The  "femme  qui  tue"  is  indeed  closely 
akin  mentally,  as  Dumas  suggested,  to 
the-  woman  who  wants  the  vote.  The 
typical  crimes  of  women — the  shooting 
of  faithless  sweethearts,  the  removal 
of  inconvenient  husbands,  the  persecu- 
tion of  stepK*hildren,  and  so  forth — 
are  due  to  a  faulty  sense  of  proportion. 
They  represent  the  mastery  of  reason 
by  the  emotions.  It  is  the  sanie 
tyranny  of  the  organization  that  leads 
well-bred  women  into  rowdyism  from 
which  far  coarser  masculine  types 
would  shrink. 
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UNDEKCURRENT8  IN  RUSSIA. 
(By  A  Russian  Mebchant.) 


The  apiMirent  strength  of  public  fi- 
nance and  the  apparent  calm  of  poli- 
tics in  Russia  conceal  undercurrents 
which  might  at  almost  any  time  trans- 
form the  whole  system  of  government 
Investors  and  others  who  hold  a  stake 
in  Russian  enterprises  must  take  stock 
^f  the  position.  Sudden  changes  in 
high  responsible  Government  posts, 
such  as  have  taken  place  recently,  are 
so  usual  in  Russia,  where  they  depend 
solely  on  the  will  of  an  autocratic 
ruler,  that  most  people  abroad  do  not 
attach  much  significance  to  them. 
Those,  however,  who  know  Russia  well 
see  in  the  person  of  the  new  Premier 
a  clear  indication  that  new  influences 
have  gained  the  upper  hand  at  Court. 

Alexander  III.  was  a  man  of  strong 
mind  and  character,  whose  political 
views  hardly  varied,  and  under  his 
regime  the  National,  ultra-Conserva- 
tive, or  so-called  Pan-Russian  party, 
headed  by  Pobedonoszow,  ruled  with 
hard  and  fanatic  hand.  But  his  son 
Nicolas  II.,  is  emotional  and  easily  in- 
fluenced. With  him  the  more  liberal- 
minded  Court  party  succeeded  to 
power,  but  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
a  constant  hold  on  their  position.  In 
the  fluctuating  policy  which  has  failed 
to  carry  out  promises  of  reform,  and 
is  now  withdrawing  privileges  actually 
granted,  lies  a  main  source  of  growing 
discontent  all  over  the  country.  The 
recent  change  in  the  presidency  of  the 
Cabinet  Council  places  a  trusted  serv- 
ant of  Alexander  III.  in  the  vacant 
seat.  Goremykin  was  Minister  of  the 
Interior  as  Home  Secretary  during  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
III.  A  Russian  Home  Secretary,  es- 
pecially at  that  time,  possessed  un- 
limited power,  for  he  was  responsible 
for  his  actions  only  to  the  Czar.  Un- 
der the  present  Czar's  regime  Goremy- 


kin held  the  position  he  now  holds  as 
successor  to  Count  Witte,  of  whose 
liberal  policy  and  reforms  the  Court 
circle  became  afraid  in  1906.  He  only 
held  the  post  a  short  time:  long 
enough,  however,  to  dissolve  the  first 
representative  body  Russia  had  elected 
for  legislative  purposes.  His  nomination 
warrants  the  view  that  the  Pan-Rus- 
sians are  at  present  again  in  power.  If. 
Kokovtsoff  combined  the  posts  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cabinet  and  Minister  of 
Finance.  To  the  latter  post  M.  Bark 
has  been  nominated.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  Russian  high  officials  who  is  not 
a  complete  bureaucrat,  for,  after  hold- 
ing a  lucrative  position  for  many  years 
as  managing  director  of  the  Wolga- 
Kama  Bank,  he  gave  it  up  for  a  politi- 
cal career,  and  has  since  been  Assist- 
ant Minister  of  Commerce — ^a  position 
comparable  to  that  of  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Although  at- 
tached to  the  Pan-Russian  Conserva- 
tive party  he  is  considered  an  able  and 
intelligent  financier. 

In  a  published  rescript  the  Czar  has 
instructed  the  new  Finance  Minister 
to  reorganize  the  finances  in  such  a 
way  that  Russia  may  be  independent 
of  the  spirit  monopoly.  The  anti- 
alcohol  movement  is  fashionable  in  St 
Petersburg,  and  the  Czar  has  been  gen- 
uinely moved  by  the  disastrous  evils 
he  has  seen.  This  movement  was  util- 
ized by  the  Conservatives  as  a  me&ns 
of  overthrowing  Kokovtsoff.  The  irony 
of  the  present  situation  is  that  his  fall 
was  thus  immediately  due  to  attacks 
on  the  monopoly  which  he  took  over  on 
succeeding  Count  Witte.  Count  Witte, 
who  himself  inaugurated  the  spirit 
monopoly,  much  to  the  general  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  country  at  the  time, 
denounced  Count  Kokovtsoff  in  the 
Imperial   Council  for   patronizing  the 
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spirit  monopoly  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  balance  of  the  State  Budget  now 
depends  mainly  on  it,  and  for  pander- 
ing to  the  drunkenness  of  the  nation. 

Any  Finance  Minister,  however  able, 
may  find  it  difScult  to  reorganize  a 
Budget  of  Russia's  dimensions,  wliich 
depends  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one- 
third  on  the  spirit  monopoly.  Its 
abolition  must  mean  the  introduction 
of  an  income-tax,  as  no  other  source 
could  make  up  the  diffejrence,  and  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  even  such 
new  taxation  could  effect  this.  Ger< 
talnly  the  new  Minister  takes  over 
Russia's  finances  in  a  state  far  superior 
to  that  in  which  Count  Kokovtsoff 
found  them  after  the  Japanese  war, 
when,  during  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, experienced  men  considered  Rus- 
sia on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  To-day 
the  Russian  gold  reserve  has  reached 
the  unheard-of  sum  of  1,600  million 
roubles,  and  a  newly  contracted  loan 
will  enable  the  country  to  be  opened 
up  by  increased  railway  construction. 
Time  will  show  how  far  the  new  Fi- 
nance Minister  can  maintain  the  pres- 
ent comparatively  sound  financial 
position  on  a  new  basis  of  direct 
taxation. 

Underneath  all  this,  however,  discon- 
tent is  growing  in  practically  every 
class  of  the  population.  Not  only  will 
the  fanatical  national  policy  now  in- 
augurated anew  probably  be  enforced 
with  rigor  under  the  new  regime  on 
the  alien  nations  living  in  Poland,  the 
Baltic  provinces,  Finland,  &c. ;  in  ad- 
dition discontent  is  fostered  by  a  policy 
of  gradual  diminution  of  local  admin- 
istration as  it  exists  in  Russia  proper. 
The  so-called  County  Councils,  Zems- 
twos,  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
local  Governors  of  the  respective 
province,  whose  task  is  to  curtail  ex- 
isting rights.  Bven  Russia's  two  capi- 
tal cities,  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg, 
cannot,  practically,  elect  their  own 
chief  administrator  without  the  appro- 


bation of  the  Government.  Moscow's 
elected  Mayor  has,  at  the  last  two  elec- 
tions, not  been  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment owing  to  his  advanced  politi- 
cal views,  and  consequently  the  past 
year  the  town  has  been  without  one.  St. 
Petersburg's  Mayor  has  been  appointee! 
by  the  Government  without  consider- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
although  the  present  Mayor,  Count 
Tolstoi,  formerly  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion,  is  a  perfect  gentleman  and  cour- 
tier, he  is  not  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  municipal  corruption.  All  this 
arouses  discontent  in  classes  hitherto 
moderate  and  non-revolutionary.  But 
there  is  a  still  greater  danger  in  the 
rising  discontent  of  the  workinir 
classes.  Their  organization  is  perfect, 
and  is  specially  designed  for  political 
purposes.  The  strength  of  the  move- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  its  centre  can- 
not be  discovered,  have  alarmed  the 
Government.  For  many  months  past 
sudde^  and  sporadic  strikes  lasting  a 
day  or  two,  and  stopping  work,  have 
been  secretly  ordered  by  the  unknown 
leaders  to  test  their  power.  On  Janu- 
ary 23rd,  the  anniversary  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1906,  work  was  abandoned  for 
the  day  in  all  the  industrial  centres  of 
Russia,  silent  demonstrations  taking 
place  in  the  streets.  These  are  signs  of 
existing  discontent,  and  of  a  power 
which,  when  the  time  comes,  will  know 
how  to  act  But  how  blind,  or  un- 
willing to  hear  the  truth,  the  Pan- 
Russian  party  is,  is  evident  from  their 
reception  of  the  brilliant  speech  made 
the  other  day  in  the  Imperial  Council 
by  Baron  Rosen,  Russia's  former  Am- 
bassador in  Washington  and  Tokio. 
The  speech,  moderate  in  tone,  was  a 
warning  to  the  Government  not  to 
overlook  necessary  reforms,  and  to 
grant  them  before  they  are  forced  to 
do  so.  Baron  Rosen's  warnings  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Japanese  war  were 
ignored;  in  the  same  way,  his  advice 
1b  put  aside  and  ridiculed  by  the  Con- 
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servative  and  Nationalist  Press  to-day, 
although  Baron  Rosen  Is  himself  a 
Conservative. 

That  there  is  discontent  no  one  will 
deny,  and  it  is  firmly  believed  that  a 
secret  organization,  similar  to  the  one 
at  work  in  1905,  is  only  waiting  for 
the  opportunity  to  take  action.  Two 
events  may  precipitate  such  a  political 
outbreak.  One  is  the  country's  en- 
tanglement in  a  war.  A  war  party  ex- 
ists in  Russia,  and  is  identified  with 
the  party  at  present  in  power.  The 
Slav  banquets  during  the  Balkan  War, 
and  the  inflammatory  and  Chauvinistic 
speeches  delivered  at  them,  will  be  re- 
membered, and  if  Count  Kokovtsoff 
and  M.  SasonofF,  the  Foreign  Bfinis- 
ter,  had  not  forbidden  them  at  the 
time,  they  would  probably  have  done 
damage  to  the  cause  of  peace.  To- 
day it  is  rumored  that  M.  SasonofF, 
who  always  sided  with  Count  Ko- 
kovtsoff, will  retire  before  long,  and 
tbe  Slav  banquets  be  once  more  per- 
mitted. War  comes  when  it  is  least 
expected,  and  if  such  dangerous  ele- 
ments as  those  of  the  Russian  war 
party  are  permitted  to  use  their  in- 
fluence freely,  encouraged,  as  at  pres- 
ent, by  Russia's  large  gold  reserve, 
there  may  be  danger  to  European 
peace.  Such  a  war,  whatever  its  re- 
sult, is  sure  to  be  followed  in  Russia 
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by  another  revolution,  as  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  with  Japan. 

A  second  event  which  would  have 
the  same  elfect  of  precipitating  a  rev- 
olutionary movement  would  be  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  one  of  the 
Grand  Dukes.  The  sad  condition  of 
the  Czarewitch's  health  does  not  make 
it  likely  that  he  will  succeed  his  father 
on  the  throne.  The  Czar's  brother, 
who  lives  in  England,  having  con- 
tracted a  morganatic  marriage,  has 
forfeited  thereby  all  his  rights  of  suc- 
cession. The  heir  presumptive  is  thus , 
the  Grand  Duke  Cyril,  flrst  cousin  to 
the  Czar.  The  Grand  Dukes  are  gen- 
erally unpopular  in  Russia,  having  of- 
ten given  good  reason  for  being  so. 
Should  one  of  them  in  future  succeed 
to  the  throne,  the  supersession  of  the 
Czar's  brother  might  easily  cause  a 
revolutionary  movement  amongst  the 
vast  mass  of  the  peasantry  similar  to 
that  which  took  place  when  Nicolas  I. 
superseded  his  brother  Constantine. 
This  time,  however,  an  organized 
movement  would  be  set  on  foot.  Apart 
from  this,  it  is  possible  that  the  pres- 
ent police  rule  will  continue  for  some 
time  to  suppress  any  revolutionary 
movement  of  imi)ortance,  but  sooner  or 
later  the  people  will  demand  reforms, 
and  demand  a  Constitution  which  no 
force  will  be  able  to  suppress. 


CAN  HAPPINESS  BE  TAUGHT? 


How  far  virtue  can  be  taught  has 
always  remained  an  unsettled  question. 
Moral  philosophers,  among  the  ancients 
as  among  the  modems,  have  commonly 
inclined  towards  its  teachab^ty.  For 
if  virtue  be  wholly  or  mainly  a  gift  of 
nature,  like  a  good  verbal  memory  or 
a  fine  ear  for  music,  or  if  it  is  the 
product  of  personal  circumstances,  the 
rdle  of  the  moral  philosopher  becomes 
a  trifling  one.     So  philos<^hers,  from 


Socrates  and  Confucius  to  Kant, 
Bentham,  and  Spencer,  have  held  that, 
not  merely  conventional  morality,  but 
the  feelings  and*  character  that  sustain 
it,  can  be  educated.  They  have  no 
doubt  differed  widely  upon  the  part 
played  by  reason  and  the  art  of  dem- 
onstration in  the  process,  and  Aris- 
totle's identification  of  reason  with 
virtue  in  the  life  of  the  soul  has 
seemed  a  hard  saying  to  those  famil- 
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iar  with  the  actual  play  of  motiyes  in 
conduct  The  same  dispute  as  to  the 
"inborn"  or  "acquired"  nature  of 
"grace"  has  divided  theologians,  but  it 
has  seldom  prevented  them  from  in- 
sisting upon  the  importance  of  the 
part  which  the  Church  or  the  priest 
and  preacher  can  play  in  evoklog  or 
confirming  goodness. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  our  in- 
tention to  reopen  this  great  secular 
controversy.  We  name  it  only  because 
it  is  closely  linked  with  the  issue 
raised  in  a  volume  of  the  well-known 
French  savant,  Jean  Finot,  Just  trans- 
lated under  the  title,  "The  Science  of 
Happiness"  (Putnams).  To  many 
readers,  the  title,  at  any  rate  in  Eng- 
lish dress,  will  appear  singularly  in- 
appropriate for  a  volume  of  ecstatic 
affirmations,  seasoned  with  illustrative 
stories  and  maxims  drawn  from  vari- 
ous reading  and  personal  reminiscence. 
It  betrays  a  courage  and  an  ingenuous- 
ness which  belong  to  French  culture 
rather  than  to  our  own.  No  great  lit- 
erary Englishman  since  Ruskin  has 
dared  to  move  thus  freely  in  the 
regions  of  great  moral  commonplaces. 
This  timidity  is  a  failing  of  our  in- 
tellectual men.  Our  philosophy  has  be- 
come too  exclusively  technical  to  af- 
ford easy  nourishment  to  the  wider 
educated  public.  They  are  thus  left 
to  the  vaporing  of  the  popular  pul- 
piteer, or  the  literary  extravagances  of 
writers  belonging  to  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence or  other  schools  devoted  to  the 
task  of  "jollying"  people  into  goodness, 
health,  and  happiness.  The  popularity 
of  such  a  work  as  this  of  M.  Finot, 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy  and 
translated  from  its  tenth  edition,  has 
its  significance  in  the  fact  that  French 
culture  is  capable  of  occupying  itself 
seriously  with  the  great  moral  com- 
monplaces. There  is  nothing  novel  in 
M.  Finot's  discussion.  But  it  is  worth 
while  having  from  a  Frenchman  of  in- 
tellectual  distinction    a    free    personal 


statement  of  his  liberal  optimism, 
with  its  i)owerful  insistence  upon  the 
right  and  power  of  all  men  to  achieve 
happiness.  For,  as  the  author  points 
out,  great  thinkers,  whether  speaking 
in  the  guise  of  philosophers,  theo- 
logians, or  litterateurs,  have,  upon  the 
whole,  exercised  a  blighting  influNioe 
upon  man's  general  view  of  his  nature 
and  destiny.  Philosophy  and  religion 
have  served  to  cast  a  gloom  on  life 
for  most  men:  their  emphasis  on  re- 
straint instead  of  self-expression,  upon 
prohibitions  rather  than  on  encour- 
agements, has  brought  into  relief  the 
badness  rather  than  the  goodness  of 
human  nature,  and  by  its  depressing 
infiuence  has  tended  on  the  whole  to 
make  the  badness  worse.  Golden  rules 
and  formal  injunctions  of  love  and 
charity  stand  out  against  the  darker 
records  of  religious  history.  Except- 
ing for  little  groups  of  mystics,  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  religion  and 
philosophy  has  done  nothing  to  instil 
a  sense  of  happiness.  Their  very 
names  have  carried  a  burden  of  de- 
pression. 

Nor  is  the  record  of  great  literature, 
so  far  as  it  furnishes  a  criticism  of 
life,  found  to  be  much  more  favorable. 
The  French  nature  Is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  hold  a  richer  fund  of  happi- 
ness than  ours;  for  there  must  be 
some  deeper  source  for  the  gaiety 
which  bubbles  on  the  surface.  Yet  in 
no  country  has  the  thinking  process 
yielded  so  much  Dead-sea  fruit. 
"Look  at  a  single  islet  of  the  mind, 
the  comer  of  a  century  of  French  in- 
tellectuality. Analyze  poets  like 
Baudelaire  or  de  Musset,  Lamartine 
or  de  Vigny;  philosophers  like  Renan 
or  Taine;  novelists  like  Flaubert, 
Maupassant,  Goncourt,  Zola,  or  their 
descendants ;  historians,  sociologists, 
and  you  will  find  among  all  these  rep- 
resentations of  the  French  mentality 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century    the   same    feeling   of   disgust 
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with  life.  Sensual  or  depraved,  re- 
fined or  sublimated,  rational,  raying 
or  resigned,  the  pessimistic  conception 
dominates.  It  assumes  every  form,  but 
these  forms  cover  the  same  devolu- 
tion." Nor  Is  this  a  passing  phase. 
With  certain  rare  exceptions  M.  Flnot 
finds  literature  a  disenchantment.  Its 
beauties,  even  Its  glories  and  the  pleas- 
ures that  they  bring,  are  floating  on  a 
dark  sea  of  pessimism.  The  comedy 
of  life  Is  helpless  against  tragedy, 
which  Is  the  via  motrix  In  the  litera- 
ture of  power.  The  very  magnificence 
of  the  eflPect  of  the  great  Sophoclean 
chorus,  "Love,  invincible  In  battle,"  or 
of  Shakespeare's  majestic  eulogy, 
"What  a  piece  of  work  Is  a  man!"  Is 
derived  from  the  rare  audacity  of  such 
assertions. 

The  underlying  assumption  in  this 
Indictment,  we  are  inclined  to  hold.  Is 
that  thought  Itself  Is  a  painful  and  de- 
pressing process,  evoked  In  man  as  a 
safeguard  against  dangers  and  evils, 
and,  therefore,  naturally  disposed  to 
cast  itself  Into  the  work  of  furnishing 
restraints  and  medicines.  If  this  be 
so,  it  does  not  easily  lend  Itself  to  a 
"science  of  happinesSt."  The  very 
phrase  carries  to  the  ordinary  mind  a 
sense  of  incongruity,  if  not  of  contra- 
diction. Can  happiness  be  ground  out 
of  any  logical  mill,  or  acquired  by 
carrying  out  any  prescriptions  of  the 
intellect?  Such  criticism  is,  however, 
as  applied  to  M.  Flnot,  somewhat  un- 
fair. For,  though  there  is  science 
in  his  title,  there  is  none  in  his  treat- 
ment. It  is  an  interesting  and  emo- 
tional afl3rmatlon  of  the  rules  for  the 
wise  conduct  of  life  which  experience 
lays  down  for  those  capable  of  listen- 
ing and  following.  "To  be  Happy  we 
must  wish  to  be  so."  "Let  us  avoid 
Anger."  "To  live  rightly  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  possess  the  consciousness  of 
the  dignity  of  men."  "Happiness  de- 
pends on  the  extent  of  our  Love." 
"Let  us  harmonize  our  mental  and  our 


physical  activity."  Such  is  the  naive 
breviary  which  he  composes  for  what 
he  terms  "a  pedagogy  of  the  happy 
life."  The  stress  is  laid  upon  our  in- 
ward life,  which  circumstances  may 
impede  but  cannot  command.  Its  ful- 
ness is  not  contained  in  "bonheur," 
which  is  too  dependent  upon  the  things 
without  and  too  limited,  as  its  ety- 
mology suggests,  in  time.  "Happiness, 
when  it  strikes  its  roots  into  our  in- 
ward life,  is  transformed  into  felicity." 

But  can  this  Happiness  be  taught, 
and  Is  there  a  "Science"  of  it?  Dis- 
cussing religious  experience,  M.  Flnot 
dismisses  it  from  the  region  of  "the 
demonstrable"  precisely  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  product  of  feeling  or  of 
"Individual  sensation."  But  Is  the  "re- 
ligiousness" which,  after  creeds  and 
dogmas  are  discarded,  he  desiderates 
as  a  condition  of  happiness,  less  indi- 
vidual or  more  demonstrable?  Our 
own  experience  of  life  does  not  support 
the  notion  that  reason  or  education 
can  do  as  much  as  M.  Flnot  thinks  to 
make  men  either  virtuous  or  happy. 
Any  Intellectual  effort  or  training,  ex- 
pressly devised  for  the  purpose,  is  apt 
to  defeat  Itself.  The  kingdom  of  hap- 
piness Cometh  not  by  observation! 
Perhaps  a  legitimate  distinction  may 
be  drawn,  as  also  in  die  case  of  virtue, 
between  the  excellence  which  comes 
as  an  inborn  or  instinctive  quality,  and 
that  which  Is  attained  by  a  sound  ex- 
ercise of  the  understanding  and  the 
will.  But  the  latter  can  hardly  dis- 
pense with  the  former.  It  Is  as  dlfll- 
cult  to  make  men  good  and  happy  by 
education  as  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
though  it  Is  the  natural  pride  of  edu- 
cationalists to  imagine  that  it  can  be 
done. 

Much  more  will  be  achieved  by  so 
improving  and  levelling  circumstances 
that  the  natural  seeds  of  goodness  and 
of  happiness  may  have  soil  to  grow  In, 
and  wholesome  air  to  breathe,  than  by 
teaching  a  "science  of  happiness."  The 
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best  that  the  "art"  of  education  can 
do  for  happiness  is  to  remove  the  re- 
pressing influences  of  moral  and  re- 
ligions prohibitions,  and  to  substitute 
ideas  and  images  of  brightness,  beauty, 
joy,  and  encouragement,  which  shall 
furnish  nutriment  and  stimulus  to  the 
natural  powers  of  happiness  that  are 
the  very  sap  of  life,  and  bind  man  to 
man  in  the  larger  union  of  humanity. 
Here  is  a  concrete  reform  for  peda- 
gogy, to  teach  the  history  of  nature 
and  of  man  in  evolution  as  a  growing 
process  of  varied  co-operati<m,  mo- 
tived and  conducted  by  community  of 
interests  and   feelings,   and  ever  for- 

The  Nation. 


warding  the  conquest  of  Nature,  which 
consists  in  closer  harmony  between 
Man  and  Nature,  as  between  Man  and 
Man.  To  dwell  upon  the  struggles  and 
conflicts  incidental  to  this  process,  and 
to  ignore  or  to  disparage  the  growing 
harmony  and  the  ideal  atonement 
which  give  purpose  and  value  to  the 
history  of  Nature  and  of  man,  is  for 
the  educationalist  to  play  the  Devil's 
game,  plying  the  tender  mind  with 
suggestions  of  evil,  conflict  and  misery, 
instead  of  helping  the  feelings  of 
goodness,  love,  and  happiness  to  win 
their  rightful  sway  over  the  growing 
wiU. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS.. 


In  the  Home  University  Library  of 
Henry  Holt  &  Ck).,  there  is  published 
a  volume  on  "Unemployment**  by  A.  C. 
Plgou,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
subject  which  Professor  Pigou  dis- 
cusses, in  this  moderate-sised  book, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  economist, 
is  one  which  an  increasing  number  of 
people  are  discussing,  some  rather 
crudely  and  some  very  passionately. 
Professor  Pigou's  volume  will  be  found 
a  help  to  clear  thinking  and  a  better 
understanding  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples. Nothing  so  conduces  to  clear 
writing  as  clear  thinking;  and  by  vir- 
tue of  this  important  gift,  the  author 
succeeds  in  making  an  abstract  and 
rather  difficult  subject  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  the  general  reader. 

"Alma's  Junior  Year"  by  Iiouise  M. 
Breifenbach  (The  Page  Company)  is 
the  third  volume  in  the  Hadley  Hall 
Series,  and,  like  the  two  earlier  vol- 
umes, is  a  lively  and  readable  story  of 
school-girl  life.  Alma  is  of  course  a 
year  older,  for  the  preceding  volume 


told  of  her  sophomore  year;  but  she 
is  as  sincere  and  straightforward  as 
ever,  and  there  are  plenty  of  things 
happening  to  enliven  her  course  and 
that  of  her  girl  friends, — chouse-parties, 
ice  carnivals,  canoeing  and  other  di- 
versions, besides  the  more  serious  oc- 
cupations of  school  life.  Also,  not  too 
far  distant,  are  the  boys  of  the  Can- 
ton schooL  The  story  is  brightly  told, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  incident.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  illustrations  by  John 
Goss. 

From  "The  Private  Papers  of  Henry 
Ryecroft"  by  George  Gissing,  which 
ran  through  several  numbers  of  The 
Fortnightly  Review  a  dozen  years  ago, 
some  one,  who  describes  himself  as  W. 
R.  B.  has  taken  some  of  the  most  be- 
guiling passages  relating  to  books  and 
reading,  and  made  of  them  a  pretty  and 
attractive  volume  which  Thomas  B. 
Mosher  publishes  under  the  title 
"Books  and  the  Quiet  Life.''  They  are 
well  chosen  and  will  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  true  book-lovers,  so  intimate 
are  they  in  the  glimpses  which  they 
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afford  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  so  just 
and  clear  in  their  estimates  of  literary 
values.  In  typography  and  format,  the 
book  \a  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

The  youthful  hero  of  Booth  Tark- 
ington's  "Penrod"  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.)  surpasses  Mr.  Aldrich's  "bad 
boy"  in  the  range  and  variety  of  his 
mischief  and  misadventures.  From  the 
doubtful  part  which  he  plays  in  the 
^'Pageant  of  the  Table  Round"  at  the 
b^^inning  to  his  abrupt  exit  from  the 
Tango  at  the  end  he  does  more  amus- 
ing things  and  has  more  amusing 
things  happen  to  him  than  fall  to  the 
lot  of  many  boys  even  in  this  progres- 
sive age.  His  biographer  understands 
him  well  and  narrates  his  exploits  with 
Test  No  fun-loving  boy  can  read  the 
story  without  falling  under  its  spell, 
but  it  will  be  just  as  well  for  his  own 
peace  of  mind  and  that  of  his  family 
and  friends  if  he  does  not  emulate 
Penrod  in  some  of  his  performances. 
There  are  a  dozen  clever  illustrations 
by  Gordon  Grant 

In  "Cap'n  Dan's  Daughter," — ^Mr. 
Toaei^  G.  Lincoln's  latest  story — a 
clever  Cape  Cod  girl  guides  her  father 
and  mother  in  the  way  that  they 
should  go,  when  they  come  into  a  for- 
tune, and  outwits  those  who  would  lay 
snares  for  their  feet  It  is  a  longer 
tale  than  Mr.  Lincoln  usually  bestows 
on  his  readers,  but  it  is  not  too  long, 
in  its  account  of  the  unhappy  rise  and 
happy  decline  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Dott,  to  their  pleasant  after  estate. 
Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  excite  himself  over 
clothes  and  dinners,  and  the  petty 
politics  of  women's  clubs,  but  upon 
the  plotting,  supplanted  heir,  and  the 
rascally  butler,  his  ally,  he  fklls  with 
really  fine  enjojrment  Gertrude  Dott, 
the  Cap'n's  daughter,  adroit,  and  able 
to  direct  affairs,  and  to  control  a  for- 
midable situation,  steadily  and 
secretly,  excellently  presents  the  young 


woman  growing  up  in  the  modem  col- 
lege. Naturally,  the  happiest  passages 
are  those  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  can 
indulge  his  capacity  for  nautical  hu- 
mor, and  the  closing  chapters  are  well 
wrought  up  to  the  happy  ending.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

"Sunshine  Jane,"  the  last  story 
which  Anne  Warner  French  will  ever 
give  to  the  readers  who  found  her  so 
delightful  during  her  brief  period  of 
successful  authorship,  is  such  a  work 
of  humorous  cheerfulness  as  any  nov- 
elist might  be  happy  to  leave  keeping 
his  memory  green.  Undoubtedly, 
Charity  is  the  greatest  of  the  Christian 
graces,  but  Faith  so  nearly  approaches 
it,  and  Hope  is  so  essential  to  the 
fruition  of  either  that  the  blindest 
simpleton  must  perceive  that  each 
would  be  vain  without  the  others.  But 
to  provide  an  illustration  that  will 
also  be  a  proof  is  a  difficult  task.  Mrs. 
French  performed  it  with  apparent 
ease,  but  those  who  know  her  two 
"Susan  Clegg"  books,  and  the  "Re- 
juvenation of  Aunt  Mary"  will  see 
that  her  road  has  led  upward  all  the 
way,  both  in  spirituality  and  in  men- 
tal growth.  The  heroine  is  a  girl  with 
a  genius  for  nursing,  and  for  house- 
hold management,  and  able  to  widen 
her  capacity  when  the  needs  of  her 
neighbor  demand  it,  until  the  whole 
village  is  under  her  beneficent  control, 
and  to  concentrate  it  until  the  hus- 
band who  has  come  to  her  out  of  no- 
where agrees  with  her  that  "everything 
is  rightest  right."  The  only  flaw  in 
the  perfect  bliss  is  that  the  cat  will 
scratch  at  his  white  bow  while  he 
waits  for  his  share  of  the  wedding 
luncheon.  A  more  Joyous  little  story 
never  was  penned  by  a  dying  hand, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  spice  mingled 
with  its  sweetness.  Evidently  Mrs. 
French  enjoyed  the  toil  of  writing  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  its  demand 
for  warm  personal  interest.    One  must 
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wonder  reverently  if  where  she  is, 
"the  angels  passing  to  and  fro,  do  not" 
bend  smiling  as  they  pass  to  look  up- 
on her.    lattle,  Brown  &  Co. 

Professor  Leo  Wiener  of  Harvard 
University  has  translated  from  the 
German,  and  Mr.  H.  Addlngton  Bruce 
edits,  with  an  Introduction,  a  volume 
on  "The  Education  of  Karl  Witte,  or 
the  Training  of  the  Child"  which  wlU 
be  recognized  as  an  imjportant  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion  of  proper  edu- 
cational methods.  Tlie  book  of  which 
this  Is  a  condensed  translation  Is  ex- 
tremely rare  and  the  boy  whose  career 
it  describes  was  bom  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  yet  it  bears  upon  an  ex- 
tremely modem  question, — the  question 
whether  it  is  wise  to  begin  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child  about  as  soon  as  it  is 
born,  or  to  wait  until  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "school  age." 
Whatever  the  pros  and  cons  of  this 
question  may  be,  Karl  Witte  was  a 
concrete  illustration  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  former  method.  At  the  age  of 
nine  he  could  read  in  five  languages 
besides  his  own,  and  had  read  Homer, 
Plutarch,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Ossian,  F6ne- 
lon,  and  Metastasio,  besides  Schiller 
and  other  German  writers.  He  ma- 
triculated at  Leipslc  University  before 
he  was  ten,  was  given  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree before  he  was  fourteen,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  was  made  a  Doctor 
of  Laws  and  appointed  to  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  Yet 
he  was  no  anemic  and  puny  youngster, 
but  grew  up  strong  and  vigorous  and 
carried  on  his  scholastic  activities  to 
the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-three.  The 
story  of  the  methods  by  which  these 
results  were  accomplished  is  fully  told 
in  this  volume  by  the  boy's  father  who 
began  the  serious  instruction  of  his 
child  about  as  soon  as  he  could  walk. 
Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Introduction,  groups 
a  number  of  modem  instances  in  which 


similar  methods  have  been  followed  bf 
similar  results.  Thomas  Y.  Croweli 
Ca 

The  enduring  value  of  P.  M.  Roget'a 
"Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 
Phrases"  is  attested  by  the  fact  that, 
although  it  was  first  published  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  it  still  holda 
its  unique  place  in  spite  of  all  the 
work  done  by  later  lexicographers.  It 
is  now  given  a  new  lease  of  life  in  a 
large-type  thin-paper  edition  published 
by  the  Thomas  Y.  Croweli  Co.  This 
new  edition  is  edited  by  C.  O.  Sylvester 
Mawson,  whose  fitness  for  such  a  task 
can  scarcely  be  disputed  in  view  of 
his  exi)erience  as  associate  editor  of 
the  Standard  English  Dictionary,  con- 
sulting specialist  to  the  Oxford  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  revising  editor  of 
Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary, and  revising  editor  of  Sanskrit 
and  Anglo-Indian  terms  in  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary.  Mr.  Mawson  has  fol- 
lowed the  plan  of  the  original  work 
in  most  particulars,  but  has  greatly  en- 
larged it  and  has  added  many  wholly 
new  features.  He  has  marked  all  ob- 
solete words,  and  has  specially  distin- 
guished all  slang  and  cant  words  frcHn 
those  of  unchallenged  acceptance.  He 
has  for  the  first  time  introduced 
Americanisms,  taking  special  care  to 
Include  In  this  characterization  only 
words  and  phrases  which  are  truly 
American.  He  has  added  numerous 
phrases  and  quotations,  citing  their 
authors,  and  has  revised,  corrected  and 
enlarged  the  Index.  Altogether,  what 
with  the  new  and  experienced  scholar- 
ship which  has  been  expended  upon  It, 
and  the  large  type  and  convenient 
form  in  which  it  has  been  presented, 
the  "New  Thesaurus"  may  be  described 
without  exaggeration  as  the  largest, 
most  varied  and  most  up-to-date  dic- 
tionary of  synonyms  accessible  to 
students  and  writers  to-day. 
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SONG    AT    THE    CLOSE    OF    THE 

PLAY. 
{The  Mortals  have  quitted  the  Stage: 
the  Fairy  and  the  Brownie  remain,^ 
They — ^pass  away: 
We  two  only  stay; 
Yes;    year  after  year,  we  two,  Dear, 

still  shall  be  here ! 
Be  it  cloudy  or  clear — 
We  shall   still   walk  the   woods,   you 

and  I, 
Brown  daughter  of  Earth — white  child 
of  the  changing  sky. 

Summer  is  come — 
Fills  all  the  woods  with  his  hum — 
He  longs  for  our  songs,  for  the  birds 

are  all  drowsy  or  dumb — 
Cool  and  sweet,  through  the  heat. 
Comes  the  breath  of  the  leaves,  where 

we  meet 
To  twine  the  woodbine  for  our  brows, 

with  the  heath  at  our  feet 

Thieves  of  our  leaves — 
Cunning  Autumn  will  send  through  the 

haze; 
To  bum  up  the  fern  and  to  set  the  big 

beech-trees  ablaze; 
But  from  gold  of  his  sheaves, 
From   his    burrs   and   his   red  berries 

rare. 
We  shall  hoard  up  the  bloom  for  our 

cheeks,  and  the  brown  and  the 

gold  for  our  hair. 

White,  through  the  night, 
Softly  the  snowflakes  alight; 
They  freeze  on  the  trees,  and  heap  the 

brown  banks  out  of  sight: 
And  the  low  sunbeams  will  peep 
So  clear  and  bright,  where  we  sleep, 

side  by  side. 
In  the  house  of  the  Mouse  or  the  holes 

where  the  Butterflies  hide. 

Then,  once  again. 
Wake  we  and  weave  we  the  charm — 
For  mortals  and  men  bringing  Spring, 

that  forbids  them  to  die; 
Cold  harbor  or  warm — 
Wet  walking  or  dry- 
Love  shall  come  up  from  the  Earth  to 

laugh  with  her  Love  from  the 

Sky! 

8.0. 


BONUS  LATRO. 
They  took  him  from  his  robber-cave 
To  die  on  Calvary ; 

The  wise  ones  of  the  world  were  blind. 
But  the  Good  Thief  could  see. 

They  set  him  by  the  Lamb  of  God, 
He  felt  an  awe-struck  fear; 
The  great  ones  of  the  earth  were  deaf. 
But  the  Good  Thief  could  hear. 

Around    him    surged    the   crowd    that 

mocked. 
On  the  hillside  that  day ; 
The  righteous  men  at  best  were  dumb. 
But  the  Good  Thief  could  pray. 

He  went  to  take  his  due  reward 
When  his  day's  work  was  done; 
The  godly  men  had  played  and  lost. 
But  the  Good  Thief  had  won. 

In  my  death's  hour,  when  it  may  be. 
Bone  Latro,  pray  for  me. 

R.  L.  Oale$. 

Tbe  Brltiah  Review. 

INVIOLABLE. 
When    I    hear    men    discoursing    idle 
things. 
Who  **beauty  and  corruption"  would 

unite — 
As  who  should  say:    "Now  call  we 
darkness  bright!" 
My  wondering  soul  more  passionately 

clings 
To  every  image,  every  strain  that  sings 
Of  beauty— still,  ah,  still  the  world's 

delight!— 
More    valuing    that    bloom     which 
knows  not  blight. 

To  which  no  touch  of  Time  defacement 

brings. 
From  rocky  Chios,  from  sweet  Avon's 
side. 
From   Athens,    Sicily — our   earth   to 

bless — 
From   each    dear    Land    where    Joy 
hath  dwelt  with  Truth, 
It   comes   adown    Time's    inexhausted 
tide 
In  myriad  form,  the  ancient  Loveli- 
ness, 
Wearing  its  glory  of  immortal  youth ! 
Florence  Earle  Coates. 
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THE  SUPERFLUOUS  WOMAN  :  HER  CAUSE  AND  CURE. 


There  are  probably  few  thinking 
men  and  women  who  have  not,  at  some 
period  or  another,  been  depressed  by 
the  contemplation  of  what  we  are  often 
told  is  the  increasing  disproportion  of 
the  sexes  in  England.  I  imagine  that 
this  consideration  presents  itself  most 
viyidly  to  the  man  of  the  middle 
classes,  with  a  fixed  income  wliichdies 
with  him.  In  his  middle  age  he  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  if  he 
has  not  two  or  three  women  more  or 
less  dependent  on  him.  His  sons,  very 
likely,  are  still  single,  postponing  the 
assmnption  of  such  responsibilities  till 
the  latest  possible  moment — a  fact 
which  naturally  increases  the  burdens 
of  the  middle-aged  fathers  of  other 
girls.  It  is  one  of  the  shibboleths  of 
both  schools  of  feminine  thought  that 
there  are  "too  many  women,"  and 
while  the  anti-suffragist  uses  it  as  an 
argument  against  giving  women  the 
vote,  because  they  could  swamp  the 
men,  the  suffragist  sees  in  it  grounds 
for  demanding  for  women  freedom 
and  economic  indei)eudence.  I  am 
not  concerned  in  this  article  with 
either  point  of  view,  but  rather  with 
the  premiss  on  which  they  are 
based. 

Presumably,  when  we  speak  of  a 
superfluity  of  women,  we  mean  that 
there  are  more  possible  wives  than  pos- 
sible husbands,  more  women  workers 
than  there  is  women's  work  to  be  done, 
and  that,  therefore,  a  number  of 
women  are  condemned  to  celibacy, 
sterility,  and  to  overcrowd  each  other 
in  the  limited  range  of  trades  and  pro- 
fessions open  to  them.  In  short,  we 
assume  that  society  has  more  females 
than  it  can  usefully  employ.  It  is  this 
assumption  which  must  first  be  exam-, 
ined. 

The   total  number  of  males  in  the 


United  Kingdom  is  21,946,000;  of  fe- 
males 23,275,000,  giving  a  dispropor- 
tion or  excess  of  1,329,000  females,  or 
1061  women  to  every  1000  men.^  The 
disproportion  would  be  greater  if  Ire- 
land, where  the  sexes  nearly  balance, 
were  left  out  of  the  reckoning,  and, 
taking  England  and  Wales  alone,  the 
female  "surplus"  is  1,179,000.  But  if 
we  take  the  figures  relating  to  persons 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  35  we  find 
only  7000  more  single  women  than 
single  men,  as  compared  with  39,000 
in  the  Census  of  1901.'  Even  remem- 
bering the  mortality  among  young  im- 
married  men  during  the  South  African 
War  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
drop.  Possibly  the  figures  are  affected 
by  the  increasing  tendency  of  males  to 
postpone  marriage  wliich  swells  the 
total  of  bachelors  under  35.  The  1911 
Census*  shows  a  proportion  of  480 
males  to  520  females  between  the  ages 
of  15-35,  with  a  total  surplus  (with- 
out reference  to  age)  of  unmarried  fe- 
males over  unmarried  males  of  rather 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  a 
total  population  of  45,000,000;  while 
of  the  total  female  surplus  (1,179,000) 
no  fewer  than  610,(X)0  are  given  as 
"over  40  years  of  age,"  and  there  is  a 
surplus  of  toidotcs  over  widowers  of 
749,000.  The  age  statistics  are  proba- 
bly below  the  true  figures,  so  that  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  even  if 
the  marriageable  ages  of  the  sexes 
were  the  same  (instead  of  being  far 
more  elastic  for  men)  the  number  of 
young  women  actually  doomed  to  celi- 
bacy for  want  of  a  man  is  smaller 
than  we  had  supposed,  and  that  the 
really  formidable  excess  of  women  is 
made   up  largely  of  middle-aged  and 

»  "Sixteenth  Abstract  of  Labor  Statistics   for 
United  Kingdom"  [Cd.  7131],  p.  276. 
«  "Dominions  Royal  Commission."  [Cd.  7210.] 
»  "Census  Report,"  1911,  vol.  vii.  [Cd.  6610.] 
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old  women,  of  whom,  again,  a  large 
proportion  are  widows. 

The  longevity  of  women — especially 
widows — under  modem  conditions  of 
life  and  hygiene  is  really  responsible 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  so-called  ''su- 
perfluity." As  a  matter  of  fact,  al- 
though we  do  not  by  any  means  come 
up  to  Oriental  standards  of  filial  piety» 
there  are  few  people  who  would  declare 
that  there  is  no  useful  place  in  society 
or  in  the  home  for  the  widowed  mother 
or  granny  whose  principal  life  work 
is  over.  In  a  purely  utilitarian  so- 
ciety her  claims  might  be  disregarded, 
as  in  those  savage  countries  where  old 
age  is  the  signal  for  death,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  actual  con- 
tributions of  middle-aged  or  even  of 
elderly  women  to  society,  apart  from 
their  moral  claims  on  the  younger  gen- 
eration, are  nowadays  of  considerable 
importance.  To  this  subject  I  must 
return  again. 

The  point  on  which  we  want  evi- 
dence is  how  far  the  present  genera- 
tion of  young  women  could  find,  apart 
from  economic  or  psychological  con- 
siderations, mates  of  a  suitable  age, 
and  the  latest  Census  figures  show 
that,  despite  the  excess  of  unmarried 
females  in  the  population  as  a  whole, 
there  are  actually  only  7000  unmarried 
and  marriageable  women  for  whom  no 
husband  of  corresponding  age  is  avail- 
able. As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  an 
actual  excess  of  unmarried  men  be- 
tween 20-35,  so  that  this  figure  of 
7000  must  be  made  up  of  girls  under 
20.  Since  a  large  number  of  men 
marry  after  the  age  of  35,  the  possible 
range  of  husbands  for  these  7000  is, 
however,  indefinitely  increased,  but  the 
excess  of  mateless  women  over  35  is 
also  increased  in  ratio.  For  national 
purposes,  however,  we  need  only  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  matrimonal 
prospects  of  the  woman  on  the  right 
side  of  35,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  find 
that,   speaking   numerically,   they   are 


rosier  than  we  have  hitherto  been  led 
to  believe.  But  while  this  is  the  case 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  matri- 
monial prospects  of  British  spinsters, 
especially  of  the  middle  class,  are 
growing  worse  and  worse,  because  of 
the  fall  in  the  marriage  rate,  which 
has  declined  from  16.0  per  1000  in 
1897  to  15.2  in  1911.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  decline  is  almost  en- 
tirely to  be  traced  in  the  middle  class. 
Other  circumstances  injurious  to  matri- 
monial prospects  are  the  tendency  to 
postpone  marriage  and  the  fall  in  the 
birth-rate,  to  which  allusion  must  be 
made  later  on. 

Another  assumption,  or  shibboleth,  in 
which  most  of  us  have  been  wont  to 
place  implicit  belief,  is  that  women 
can  no  longer  be  housewives,  because 
they  are  being  increasingly  driven  in- 
to 'the  labor  market,"  a  supposition 
which  is,  of  course,  usually  correlated 
with  the  number  of  "superfluous" 
women  to  whom  family  life  is  not 
open.  We  have  now,  in  VoL  N.,  Oc- 
cupations and  Industries  [Cd.  7019], 
of  the  1911  Census,  full  statistics  as  to 
the  emplojrment  of  women,  and  it  must 
be  a  surprise  to  many  people  to  flnd 
that  the  actual  proportion  of  "oc- 
cupied" females  as  compared  with  "oc- 
cupied" males,  though  sUghtly  higher 
than  in  1901,  is  actually  lower  than  in 
1881.  The  figures  are  as  follows*: 
Females  over  Ten  Years  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Percentage 
Total  Occupied  Occupied 

1911        .       14.8fi7U8        4.830,784  32^ 

1901  i8.i89.585        4.171.761  81.« 

1891        .        11.461.890        8.945.580  34.4 

1881        .         9.992.518        3.402.809  34.0 

The  figures  for  males  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Males  over  Ten  Tears. 


P^rcentaffe 

Total  Occupied  Occupied 

18.662.200       11.453.665  83.8 

12.184.259       10.156.976  83.7 

10.591.967    8.806.415       83.1 

9.813.666    7.758.907       83.2 


1911 
1901 
1891 
1881 

*  See  article  on  Censug  of  1911.  ".\nti-Sufltace 
Review,*'  February  1914. 
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Thus,  while  the  proportion  of  men 
at  work  has  remained  steady  during 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  that  of 
women  has  shown  a  slight  decrease. 
Any  variation,  therefore,  in  the  propor- 
tion between  men  and  women  occupied 
has  favored  a  decrease  in  the  right 
direction,  as  follows:  2.2  men  to 
women  in  1881;  2.2  in  1891;  2.4  in 
1901;   and  2.3  in  1911. 

The  Dominions  Commission,  already 
quoted,  contributes  another  suggestive 
observation  as  to  the  connection  be- 
between  ''surplus  women"  and  women 
wage-earners,  for  it  has  caused  the 
figures  to  be  analyzed  by  districts  of 
residence,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  excess  of  women  occurs  mainly  in 
residential  towns  and  districts,  and  is 
chiefly  composed  of  "elderly  ladies 
with  domestic  servants."  Such  ladies, 
living  chiefly  oh  the  "unearned  incre- 
ments" bequeathed  by  some  defunct 
male  relative,  are  seldom  competitors 
in  the  labor  market 

At  the  risk  of  overloading  my  theme 
with  figures  I  must  here  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  interesting  fact  that,  so 
fkr,  men  do  not  seem  to  be  failing  to 
meet  the  claims  of  their  families  to 
any  increasing  extent,  since  only  4% 
millions  out  of  14%  millions  of  fe- 
males over  the  age  of  ten  are  forced 
to  work  for  any  form  of  wages.  Ten 
million  females,  at  all  events,  are 
spared  the  necessity  for  competition 
in  a  labor  market  where  they  are  woe- 
fully handicapped  by  nature  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  The  propor- 
tion of  men  is  roughly  11  millions  "oc- 
cupied" to  2  millions  returned  as  "re- 
tired or  unoccupied." 

But  to  go  back  once  more  to  our 
"surplus"  of  unmarried  women — the 
quarter-million  of  "unappropriated 
blessings"  of  all  ages  for  whom  no  cor- 
responding male  \b  found.  There  are 
some  3%  millions  unmarried  females 
returned  as  "occupied,"  of  whom  some 
380,000  are  15  years  old  or  under,  and 


do  not  come  into  the  "marriageable" 
category.  Out  of  the  total  female  pop- 
ulation 68.7  per  cent  are  "occupied" 
between  the  ages  of  1&-20,  02.0  per 
cent  between  20-25,  and  only  33.8  per 
cent  between  25-35,  after  which  age 
the  drop  is  again  considerable.  This 
clearly  confirms  the  general  experience 
that  the  industrial  woman  usually 
marries  at  or  before  the  age  of  25,  and 
that  the  rising  age  of  marriage  is 
therefore  chiefly  due  to  middle-class 
customs.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  more- 
over, that  the  large  organized  indus- 
tries, in  which  women's  work  \a  con- 
tinuous and  well  paid,  employ  a  good 
number  of  .women  whose  definition  of 
"marriage"  is  a  legal  bond  into  which 
they  do  not  enter  with  any  special 
haste  so  long  as  they  are  young  and 
strong.  Marriage  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  release  from  wage-earning, 
since,  as  one  of  these  women  said  to 
me,  the  men  would  think  a  woman  lazy 
if  she  didn't  expect  to  go  out  to  work. 
Consequently  I  hazard  the  suggestion 
that  among  the  thousands  of  "unmar- 
ried" women  workers  of  marriageable 
age  in  these  trades  a  considerable  pro- 
portion are,  physiologically  speaking, 
"married."  On  the  other  hand,  a 
sensible  proportion  of  unmarried 
mothers  will  certainly  return  them- 
selves as  "married,"  but  as  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
question,  but  merely  with  the  problem 
of  the  enforced  celibacy  of  a  propor- 
tion of  our  women,  this  is  not  material 
to  the  argument. 

The  fact  that,  despite  the  drain  of 
emigration  and  foreign  service,  there 
iB  actually  an  excess  of  unmarried  men 
over  women  between  the  ages  of  20-35 
is  surely  not  without  its  bearing  on 
certain  social  problems. 

The  largest  class  of  female  workers 
is,  of  course,  that  comprising  domestic 
servants  (numbering  1,232,577),  among 
whom  we  must  look  for  the  bulk  of 
our  unmarried  working  women.    I  am 
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inclined  to  think  that  the  marriage  age 
in  this  industry  is  nearer  30  than  20, 
and  that  this  fact  accounts  for  the 
relatively  large  number  of  wage-earn- 
ing women  in  this  age-group,  and  also 
for  the  big  drop  at  80,  rather  than 
any  special  conditions  among  factory 
workers.  The  actual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  our  household  props  is  dif- 
ficult to  trace  because  of  changes  in 
the  methods  of  making  out  census  re- 
turns, but  there  is  a  decrease  of  33,000 
in  London  alone.  The  trades  connected 
with  dress  making  and  dealing  are  the 
second  larg^t  employers  of  female 
labor  with  720,720,  and  the  textile  in- 
dustries are  third  with  a  total  of 
642,041,  and  an  increase  in  the  last 
ten  years  of  20,000.  I  have  already 
dealt  with  marriage  conditions  among 
the  women  workers  of  such  industries. 
The  increase  among  women  industri- 
ally employed  is  only  apparent,  not 
relative  to  the  increase  of  population, 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
ground  for  supposing  that  economic 
conditions  are  affecting  unfavorably 
their  marriage  prospects. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  largest  in- 
crease in  any  class  of  emplojrment  is  in 
that  comprising  food,  tobacco  and 
drink  dealers,  lodging  and  eating 
house  keepers,  inn  and  hotel  keepers. 
In  the  last  category  women  have  in- 
creased by  136.4  i)er  cent,  and  eating 
and  lodging  house  keepers  by  79.9  per 
cent.  This  increase  is  not  favorable 
to  the  matrimonial  prospects  of  women. 
Keepers  of  inns,  hotels,  lodging  or  eat- 
ing houses  are  usually  women  past 
their  youth — the  "over  40"  surplus 
finds  a  natural  outlet  in  such  occupa- 
tions. The  tendency  of  men  and 
women  of  all  classes  to  shirk  home  ties 
and  responsibilities  and  to  live,  feed, 
and  amuse  themselves  in  herds  makes 
the  growth  of  eating  and  boarding 
houses,  hotels,  and  restaurants  in- 
evitable. The  discomforts  and  limita- 
tions   of    the    "individualistic    home," 


with  its  incomi)etent  young  housewife, 
are  not  confined  to  any  class,  and  the 
result  is  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
older  women,  who  are  prepared  to  cater 
for  man's  comfort  on  a  cash  basiB. 
Feminists  are  never  tired  of  urging 
that  domestic  work  should  be  properly 
organized  as  a  trade  process  on  a  busi- 
ness basis.  One  result  of  such  organi- 
zation will  certainly  be  the  growing 
tendency  of  young  men,  and  even  of 
young  married  couples,  to  avoid  family 
responsibilities  and  to  live  in  houses 
worked  and  managed  by  women  who 
are  past  the  age  of  true  family  life. 
As  a  method  of  providing  employment 
for  the  "over  40"  surplus  this  may 
have  advantages.  From  the  national 
point  of  view,  or  from  that  of  a  nor- 
mal woman  who  needs  a  normal  mar- 
ried existence,  it  has  none.  As  has 
been  said  already,  by  providing 
"homes  from  home"  for  men,  the 
spinster  or  widow  who  is  past  mar- 
riage is  interfering  with  the  matri- 
monial prospects  of  her  younger  sis- 
ters. No  one  can  blame  her,  but  it 
seems  pertinent  to  inquire  how  the 
marriageable  woman,  who  is  really 
the  most  important  to  the  State,  is  to 
protect  herself  from  such  injurious 
competition. 

Before  entering  into  that  question, 
however,  let  me  take  a  rather  differ* 
ent  body  of  statistics  as  bearing  on 
the  people  who  are  usually  supposed 
to  be  feeling  most  keenly  the  pressure 
which  drives  women  to  seek  gainful 
employment — the  middle  classes. 

I  have  before  me  figures'  compiled 
from  returns  made  by  Bureaux  which 
deal  with  women  workers  of  many 
kinds,  superintendents  and  fore- 
women of  factories  and  workshops, 
dressmakers,  milliners,  clerks,  typists, 
secretaries,  lady  housekeepers,  and 
mothers*  helps.  These  Bureaux  are 
situated    in    London,    Edinburgh,    and 

•  "Sixteenth  Abstract  of  Labor  Statistics    for 
United  Kingdom."    [Cd.  7131.] 
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Dublin,  and  two,  with  which  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted,  specialize  in  finding 
employment  for  "gentlewomen."  Now 
this  is  the  class  among  which  one  ex- 
pects to  find,  for  economic  reasons,  the 
greatest  pressure  on  the  unmarried  to 
drive  them  Into  the  labor  market  The 
age  of  marriage  in  this  class  is  steadily 
rising  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and 
this  alone  makes  it  often  impossible, 
even  In  comparatively  comfortable 
homes,  for  girls  to  pass  straight  from 
their  father's  house  to  that  of  a  hus- 
band. And  yet  the  applications  for 
employment  to  these  Bureaux  de- 
creased from  a  monthly  mean  of  816 
in  1008  to  675  in  1912,  whereas  the 
number  of  situations  offered  increased 
from  707  to  738.  Possibly — ^nay,  cer- 
tainly— a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  situations  offered  are  of  the 
"mother's  help"  or  housekeeper  kind, 
and  are  therefore  undesired,  though 
not  necessarily  undesirable.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  actual  demand 
for  women  workers  at  these  Bureaux 
exceeded  the  supply.  I  hasten  to  say 
that  those  with  whose  work  I  am  ac- 
quainted are  quite  up  to  date  in 
methods  and  means  of  information.  Of 
course  there  are  other  agencies,  con- 
tinually multiplying,  for  introducing 
workers  to  different  forms  of  work, 
but  when  we  are  asked  to  believe  In  a 
compelling  force  which  drives  women 
into  underpaid  employment  the  figures 
given  by  these  Bureaux  are  not  with- 
out significance.  Classification  of  the 
figures  shows  that  while  there  were 
more  applications  for  dressmakers, 
milliners,  apprentices,  learners,  and 
domestic  workers  than  could  be  sup- 
plied, there  was  a  surplus  of  secre- 
taries and  clerks,  and  this  despite  an 
increasing  demand  for  them.  A  simi- 
lar tale  of  the  demands  of  employers 
exceeding  the  supply  of  workers  comes 
from  the  Government  Labor  Bureaux 
throughout  the  country,  while  registry 
oflBces  which  deal  exclusively  with  do- 


mestic workers  have  only  one  report. 
The  largest  of  the  London  agencies 
now  charges  employers  fees  ranging 
from  178,  M.  or  more  for  introducing 
a  suitable  servant.  For,  while  the 
number  of  girls  willing  to  undertake 
this  class  of  work  decreases,  the  num- 
ber of  would-be  mistresses  gets  larger 
and  larger  as  the  standard  of  luxury 
rises  and  as  the  number  of  gently 
bred  women  who  understand  d(Hnestic 
duties  becomes  rapidly  less.  We  grow 
more  dependent  as  our  staff  breaks  be- 
neath our  hand.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  reason,  and  whatever  the  condi- 
tions, the  broad  fact  remains  that,  as 
a  whole,  the  women  of  our  country, 
despite  the  diminution  in  their  matri- 
monial prospects  and  their  increasing 
longevity,  are  not  so  far  being  driven 
in  appreciably  larger  numbers  to  be- 
come bread-winners,  and  that,  If  they 
are  obliged  to  support  themselves, 
there  are  more  posts  open  than  there 
are  women  to  fill  them.  That  there  are 
not  enough  posts  of  exactly  the  kind 
preferred  by  the  modem  girl  does  not 
affect  the  argument. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  figures 
for  the  professions  which  entail  brain 
work.  Teaching,  which  is  notoriously 
over-stocked  with  women,  has  only  ab- 
sorbed an  extra  16,000  in  the  last 
decade,  but  allowing  for  a  diminution 
in  juvenile  teachers  the  percentage  of 
increase  is  11.4,  as  compared  with  30.2 
for  men  teachers.  There  are,  of  course, 
more  than  twice  as  many  women  as 
men  in  the  teaching  profession,  but  the 
latter  have  gained  ground  in  the  last 
decade.  On  the  contrary,  women  em- 
ployed in  Government  or  Local  Gov- 
ernment offices  have  nearly  doubled 
their  numbers,  and  are  now  50,975 
strong.  Taken  all  together  the  women 
employed  in  teaching,  in  other  profes- 
sional work  or  in  Government  offices 
number  347,043,  an  increase  of  52,401. 
"Government  offices"  covers  a  range  of 
clerical  employments   partly   recruited 
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from  the  secondary  schools,  from  a- 
class  which,  a  few  years  back,  would 
have  naturally  gone  into  domestic  serv- 
ice, so  that  the  actual  increase  of 
wage-earners  among  the  women  of  the 
professional  or  upper-middle  class  is 
not  particularly  striking,  having  in 
view  the  increased  burdens  placed  by 
social  conditions  and  by  taxation  on 
families  in  this  rank  of  life. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the 
stream  which  used  to  flow  into  the 
domestic  channel  must  have  been  di- 
verted into  more  congenial  paths,  and 
probably  the  greater  part  into  the  un- 
derpaid and  often  overworked  ranks 
of  the  inferior  shop-girl.  The  girls  of 
the  shop-keeping  class  ascend  a  step 
into  clerical  work  or  teaching,  and  the 
professional  man's  daughter  usually 
tries  for  the  superior  grades  of  the 
same  two  classes  of  employment  It  is 
an  endless  procession  away  from  the 
family  doorstep,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door  lie  the  despised  domestic 
duties  which  no  one  wants  to  do.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  show  how 
far  the  problem  is  still  a  psychological 
one,  and  not,  as  is  usually  assumed,  a 
matter  of  economic  necessity.  It  is 
demonstrably  false  to  assume  that  a 
vast  number  of  our  young  women  are 
necessarily  doomed  to  celibacy,  and 
can  never  hope  for  a  home  of  their 
own.  If  they  are  so  doomed  it  is  the 
fault  of  their  bringing-up,  since  the 
supply  of  possible  husbands  and  possi- 
ble homes  is  far  more  adequate  than 
^s  usually  supposed,  and  moreover, 
there  is  not,  behind  the  majority  of 
women,  the  compelling  economic  neces- 
sity to  earn  their  daily  bread  in  the 
Drst  post  that  offers  rather  than  qual- 
ify themselves  for  a  life  in  which 
•sound  health  and  domestic  tastes  are 
of  supreme  importance. 

I  have  been  reproached  by  many 
critics,  friendly  as  well  as  otherwise, 
because,  in  a  recent  book,*  I  did  not 
•  "The  Vocation  of  Woman." 


"face  the  problem  of  the  women  who 
are  denied  the  possibility  of  domestic 
existence  and  driven  to  seek  more  or 
less  economic  independence."  I  did 
not,  in  short,  bring  forward  any 
panacea  for  an  insoluble  problem.  The 
''problem"  of  the  unmarried  woman 
has  no  true  solution.  Women  were  not 
meant  to  be  single  any  more  than  men, 
and  if  they  are  forced  to  remain  sin- 
gle both  they  and  the  society  of  which 
they  form  part  are  bound  to  suffer.  To 
suggest  a  "solution"  for  the  difficulties 
of  those  condemned  to  enforced  celi- 
bacy would  be  both  futile  and  ridicu- 
lous, and  I  confined  myself  to  show- 
ing what  I  believe  to  be  contributory 
but  not  irremedial  causes  for  the  en- 
forced celibacy  of  many  women.  My  case 
would  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
statistics  now  available,  since  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  proportions  of  the  sexes 
of  marriageable  ages  are  more  reason- 
able than  I  had  supposed,  and  that  the 
ability  of  men  to  support  families  is 
greater  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
At  the  same  time  I  admit  the  grave  dan- 
ger, especially  in  the  middle  oUsses, 
arising  from  the  advancing  age  of  mar- 
riage. The  increasing  reluctance  of 
men  to  assume  family  responsibilities 
is  not  only  answerable  for  moral  evils 
and  dangers  but  it  decreases  the  matri- 
monial chances  of  girls  of  their  own 
period,  and  puts  a  heavier  burden  on 
older  men  who  are  fathers  of  girls. 
It  is,  however,  an  inevitable  result  of 
the  demand  of  the  middle-class  girl  to 
be  freed  from  the  trammels  of  domes- 
tic work.  She  becomes  a  luxury  which 
a  man  can  only  afford  when  he  has 
thoroughly  established  himself.  There 
are,  of  course,  contributory  psycho- 
logical causes,  but  the  root  of  them  all 
is  summed  up  in  one  word — luxury.  It 
is  only  under  the  artificial  conditions 
known  to  sociologists  as  luxury  that 
men  and  women  alike  lose  sight  of  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  nature,  and 
seek   to   order   their   intercourse   with 
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each  other  in  a  maimer  which  will  in- 
terfere as  little  as  possible  with  their 
ideals  of  personal  comfort. 

The  only  way  to  remedy  this  state 
of  affairs  is  to  reconstruct,  by  means 
of  education  and  training,  the  ideals 
of  the  young.     We  need  not  ask  that 
they  should  put  their  theories  of  hap- 
piness on  one  side  in  the  interests  of 
the   race;    such   an   appeal   would   be 
contrary    to    nature,    for    youth    and 
pleasure  are  natural  playmates.     But 
we  can  do  a  good  deal  by  replacing  the 
false  gods,  by  setting  up  a  truer  stand- 
ard of  happiness  and  self-realization, 
and   we  should  begin   with  the  girls. 
In  all  matters  of  sexual  relations  it  is 
women,   in   reality,   who   lead.     I   am 
prepared  to  be  met  with  a  chorus  from 
those  who  find  in  the  mature  marriages 
now   becoming   more  and   more  usual 
the  higher  form  of  union.     The  com- 
mon sense  of  the  question  is  this:    if 
a  woman  has  to  wait  till  she  is  30  or 
over  before  marriage  she  is  so  much 
the  less  likely  to  be  a  healthy  woman 
and  have  healthy  children;    and  if  a 
man  does  not  marry  till  he  is  middle- 
aged,  he  either  runs  risk  himself  or 
imposes    them    on    other    people.     He 
will  also  be  past  his  prime  when  his 
growing   family   needs   him    most — an 
economic  argument  which  is  frequently 
lost  sight  of  by  the  opponents  of  early 
marriage.     No  intellectual  communion 
of  mature  minds  can  compensate  for 
the  physical  disadvantages  of  too  long 
deferred  marriage.    But  unless  women 
are  prepared  to  make  marriage  econom- 
ically possible  for  young  men  they  will 
be  condemned,  in  increasing  numbers, 
to  celibacy,  not  because  there  are  not 
enough  young  men,   but  because  men 
will  increasingly  learn  to  do  without 
marriage.     And  may  I  say  here  that 
for  one  man  who  hesitates  to  marry 
on  account  of  a  possible  family,  there 
are  dozens  who  hesitate  because  the 
kind  of  girl  they  would  like  to  marry 
could    not    be   expected,    even    in    an 


emergency,  to  cook  a  dinner  or  open 
her  own  front  door.    Women  have  got 
to  choose  between  celibacy  and  **menial 
duties."     The   feminist  solution   is  to 
make    all     women    competent    bread- 
winners, with  the  idea  that  they  can 
thus    be    jointly    responsible    for    the 
home  and  family.     I  cannot  do  more 
than  touch  on  this  theory,  the  main 
objection  to  which  is  that  it  lays  an 
intolerable  burden  on  woman  and  pen- 
aliises  motherhood.     It  is  in  no  spirit 
of  antagonism  to  the  widening  of  what 
is  called  ''woman's  sphere"  that  this 
article  is  written.     Modern  industrial- 
ism robbed  women  of  their  home  tasks, 
and  while  the  working  woman  followed 
these    into   factories   her   middle-class 
sister  was  driven  for  a  time  to  fill  up 
her    idle    hours    with    the    sham    of 
**fancy-work" — aptly  so  called.       Now 
she  is  reconquering  painfully  some  of 
her   lost  ground,   but   is   handicapped 
everywhere  by  her  inferiority  as  an  in- 
dustrial     unit      The      pioneers      of 
**progre8s,  or  whatever  it  may  be"  (to 
quote    Mr.    Max    Beerbohm)     concen- 
trated their  efforts  on  the  reduction  of 
this  handicap,  in  the  fond  belief  that 
it  could  be  removed  by  education  and 
training.     They  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  many  doors,  with  the  result  that 
women   now  compete  with  men  in  a 
number   of  professions,   always  under 
disadvantages.     Here  and  there,  how- 
ever,  they  have  created  fresh   indus- 
tries  or   fresh   professions,   or   rather 
men  have  created  them  with  women's 
labor,  but  in  the  tale  of  their  success- 
ful rivalry  the  fundamental  facts  are 
apt  to  be  overlooked.     What  shall  it 
profit  woman  if  she  gain  the   whole 
world  of  work  as  her  sphere  and  lose 
her  prospect  of  marriage?    The  cheap 
labor  of  women  is  one  of  the  founda- 
tions    of     a     luxurious     civilization; 
luxury  is  inimical  to  home  and  family 
life,  and  so  a  vicious  circle  is  estab- 
lished.    To  be  more  precise,  the  mid- 
dle-class   girl    who    has    tasted    the 
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sweets  of  economic  independence,  and 
has  been  trained  to  despise  domestic 
work,  cannot  readily  face  losing  the 
first  and  adopting  the  second  as  her 
life  work.  Her  standard  of  personal 
indulgence  is  higher  than  her  mother's, 
her  sense  of  duty  less  developed;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  her  male  contem- 
porary. He — the  middle-class  yonng 
man—- has  been  sedulously  trained  in 
the  belief  that  no  self-respecting  girl 
can  find  happiness  in  a  round  of  do- 
mestic duties.  The  '^nicejr"  he  is  the 
more  will  this  consideration  weigh 
with  him,  and  if  he  is  not  •*nice"  but 
merely  selfish  he  will  still  hesitate  to 
marry,  because  of  the  sacrifices  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  meet  the  claims 
of  a  modem  wife.  Therefore  we  find 
the  numbers  of  unmarried  men  between 
25  and  35  increasing  from  317  per 
1000  in  1881  to  386  in  1911,  and  it  is 
no  consolation  that  some  women  marry 
later  in  life,  for  the  inexorable  census 
shows  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
married  persons  in  every  age  group 
and  for  both  sexes.  The  fact  is  that 
the  fall  in  marriage  statistics  is 
greater  than  appears,  because  of  the 
relatively  large  proportion  of  the  poi>- 
ulation  which,  during  the  last  two 
decades,  reached  the  marriage  age.  We 
are  still  living  on  our  capital  of  nor- 
mal families  born  in  the  late  'seven- 
ties and  early  'eighties  and  before  the 
decline  in  the  birth-rate  began  to  be 
a  factor.  This  brings  me  to  a  more 
obscure,  but  none  the  less  real,  menace 
to  the  matrimonial  prospects  of  future 
generations  of  women. 

It  is  well  known  that  nature  pro- 
vides more  boy  than  girl  babies,  but, 
owing  to  the  diflSculty  of  rearing  boys, 
that  females  predominate  in  every  age 
group  over  five  years.  Infant  mortal- 
ity being  heavier  in  urban  than  in 
rural  districts,  town  dwellers  will  rear 
fewer  boys — an  additional  reason  for 
trying  to  check  the  rural  exodus.  This 
condition  does  not,  however,  affect  so 


strongly  the  middle  class,  which  is  men- 
aced far  more  by  the  increasing  tend- 
ency, voluntary  or  otherwise,  to  limit 
families.  To  keep  a  due  proportion 
of  the  sexes  more  boys  than  girls 
should  be  bom  to  every  couple,  and 
when  the  limit  is  two  or  three  there 
is  less  chance  of  achieving  this.  More- 
over, it  is  asserted  by  many  authori- 
ties that  luxury  among  women  leads 
to  an  excess  of  female  births.  Among 
middle-class  women  there  now  obtains 
a  standard  of  personal  comfort  which 
is,  sociologically  speaking,  luxury,  and 
those  who  marry  young  are  usually 
the  best  provided  for.  Their  less  fortu- 
nate sisters,  who  have  to  support 
themselves  for  a  time,  are  far  more 
likely  to  find  marriage  postponed,  and 
even  when  they  achieve  it  they  fre- 
quently "can  only  afford"  one  child, 
or  are  at  an  age  when  a  normal  fam- 
ily is  far  less  easy  to  face  with 
equanimity.  At  the  present  moment 
we  have  a  larger  proportion  of  young 
adults  than  France,  Germany,  Holland, ' 
or  Sweden,  but  fewer  children  than 
any  country  except  France.  This 
means  in  the  future  a  diminishing 
ratio  in  the  population  of  marriageable 
age,  and  also  of  the  age  of  highest 
economic  eflSciency.  As  a  large  propor- 
tion of  young  male  adults  are  always 
needed  for  service  abroad  these  facts 
point  to  a  not  very  distant  period  when 
our  census  returns  will  cause  serious 
disquiet  on  more  than  one  ground. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  in  this  arti- 
cle with  the  subject  of  emigration. 
Briefly  I  do  not  regard  it  as  any  ade- 
quate solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
superfluous  woman,  because  of  the 
psychological  factor.  We  do  not  pos- 
sess ourselves  an  adequate  supply  of 
the  kind  of  woman  the  Dominions 
want. 

The  truth,  as  demonstrated  in  the 
reports  quoted,  is  that  the  superfluous 
woman  Is  chiefly  superfluous  because 
she  cannot  fill  the  vacant  niche.     We 
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are  breeding  teachers,  typists,  and 
Government  clerks,  and  we  want 
mothers,  wives,  and  cooks.  We  are 
permitting  women  who  are  past  the 
age  of  child-bearing  to  assume  the 
place  in  society  which  used  to  be  re- 
served for  the  house-mother.  We  are 
making  it  possible  for  men  to  enjoy 
home  comforts  without  wives.  I  shall 
be  told  that  the  work  of  mothers  and 
wives,  in  an  individualistic  society, 
has  no  exchange  value,  and  that  the 
modem  specialist  woman  desires  work 
with  some  commercial  status.  This 
argument,  however,  does  not  account 
for  the  scarcity  of  cooks,  and  we  must 
qualify  the  statement  by  saying  that 
the  modem  woman  wants  paid  work, 
preferably    of    a    clerical    nat\ire.     If 

The   Nineteenth   Oeotary  and   After. 


this  is  true — ^and  I  fear  it  is — we  have 
three  courses  open  to  us.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  feminist  dream  of  a  so- 
ciety in  which  the  individualist  home 
is  merged  in  a  sort  of  communal  ex« 
istence,  and  all  menial  duties  are  done 
in  the  mass,  as  it  were,  by  "trained 
experts."  But  where  the  supply  of 
"experts"  is  to  come  from  they  do 
not  say.  Or  we  can  change  our  so- 
ciety, and  on  a  Socialist  basis  recom- 
pense everyone  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, in  which  case  wifehood  and 
motherhood  may  again  rank  as  desira- 
ble professions  (though  I  doubt  it). 
Finally,  we  may  try  to  rear  a  different 
kind  of  woman.  I  think  the  last  al- 
ternative is  really  simpler  and  more 
promising. 

Ethel  ColquKoun, 


THB  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  GERMANY. 


At  the  beginning  of  March  a  lively 
controversy  broke  out  between  the 
German  and  Russian  newspapers.  It 
began  with  a  long  article  in  the  Kol- 
nische  Zeitung,  which  was  apparently 
written  by  its  representative  at  St. 
Petersburg.  It  stated  that  Russia  was 
at  present  not  in  a  position  to  support 
its  political  threats  with  its  armed 
force,  because  the  Russian  Army  was 
not  ready;  that  there  was  therefore 
no  immediate  danger  of  a  war  between 
Russia  and  Germany,  but  that  in  view 
of  the  great  improvement  of  the  Rus- 
sian Army  and  of  the  Russian  fi- 
nances, Russia  would  be  ready  for  war 
in  the  autumn  of  1917;  that  Russian 
circles  hostile  to  Germany  thought  that 
Germany  had  forced  Russia  into  the 
disastrous  war  with  Japan  and  had 
then  taken  advantage  of  Russia's  help- 
lessness by  forcing  her  to  accept  the 
unfavorable  commercial  treaty  of  1904. 

The  article  in  the  Kolniache  Zeitung, 
which  was  believed  to  be  officially  in- 
spired, created  an  enormous  sensation 


throughout  Germany  and  was  eagerly 
commented  upon  by  the  whole  German 
Press.  The  independent  and  patriotic 
Hamburger  Nachrichten  could  not  see 
any  reason  why  Russia  should  make 
war  upon  Germany,  especially  as  the 
advantages  of  a  possible  victory  over 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  would 
be  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the* 
disadvantages  resulting  from  the  last- 
ing hostility  of  these  two  countries, 
and  it  made  the  interesting  suggestion 
that  the  danger  of  war  threatening 
Germany  from  Russia  had  perhaps 
been  pointed  out  in  the  Kolniache 
Zdtung  with  the  object  of  bringing 
about  more  cordial  relations  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

Some  German  journals  believed  that 
a  further  increase  of  the  German  Army 
was  called  for,  and  some  suggested 
that,  for  the  sake  of  her  security,  Ger- 
many should  strike  at  Russia  before 
her  military  reorganization  was  com- 
pleted. The  discussion  in  the  German 
Press  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
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Russia  that  not  only  the  leading  Jour- 
nals, but  also  the  leading  statesmen  of 
that  country  thought  it  desirable  to 
state  their  views  in  print.  In  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Russia  Wants  Peace,  but 
Does  not  Fear  War,"  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  emanated  from  General 
Sukhomllnoff,  the  Minister  of  War,  we 
were  told  that  Russia  had  reorganized 
her  Army  during  the  last  five  years; 
that  she  contemplated  formerly  a  war 
of  defence  on  her  western  frontier, 
but  that  she  had  altered  her  plans  and 
had  prepared  everything  for  a  war  of 
attack  in  the  direction  of  C^rmany 
and  Austria-Hungary;  that  the  peace 
strength  of  the  Russian  Army  had 
been  greatly  increased,  and  that  it 
was  ready  in  every  detalL  The  article 
concluded  significantly  with  the 
words:  "Russia's  preparations  may  be 
disagreeable  to  those  States  which  har- 
bor aggressive  designs,  for  the  Rus- 
sian Army  constitutes  a  powerful  bul- 
wark to  those  who  covert  her  enormous 
territory,  and  herein  lies  probably  the 
reason  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
foreign   Press." 

Very  likely  the  German  Press  cam- 
paign was  not  govemmentally  inspired, 
but  arose  spontaneously  in  consequence 
of  a  powerful  alarmist  article  which 
was  believed  to  be  officially  inspired. 
However,  the  controversy  Is  very  inter- 
esting, inasmuch  as  it  throws  a  vivid 
light  upon  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween Russia  and  C^rmany. 

The  Russian  Army,  which  had  been 
seriously  mismanaged  during  many 
years,  has  of  late  been  greatly  im- 
proved, partly  because  the  Japanese 
defeat  has  given  Russia  a  rude  and 
wholesome  awakening;  itartly  because 
her  great  prosperity  has  enabled  Rus- 
sia to  spend  enormous  sums  upon  her 
army  and  navy.  The  cost  of  living 
has  greatly  increased  the  world  over, 
principally  in  consequence  of  the  great 
rise  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  of 
raw     materials,     and     Russia,     being 


chiefly  a  producer  of  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials,  has  been  greatly  bene- 
fited by  that  rise.  That  may  be  seen 
from  the  great  increase  in  the  value 
of  her  foreign  trade  and  by  the  nota- 
ble improvement  of  the  Russian  Bud- 
get. In  a  recent  debate  on  the  Bud- 
get the  Premier  pointed  out  that  the 
Budget  for  1913  was  the  fourth  with- 
out a  deficit  and  that  the  growth  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  had  in  the  course  of 
the  last  five  years  amounted  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  the  colossal  sum  of 
£80,500,000.  Of  this  sum  £73,000,000 
was  due  to  the  automatic  increase  in 
the  takings  and  only  £7,500,000  to  new 
taxation.  He  further  stated  that  the 
Imperial  Revenue  had  kept  ahead  of 
Imperial  Expenditure,  notwithstanding 
the  rapidly  increasing  demands  made 
upon  the  Treasury  by  the  spending  de- 
partments. How  greatly  Russia's  ex- 
penditure on  army  and  nary  tuis 
grown  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten 
years  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures: — 

Russia's   Expbnoitubk. 


Army, 
1004  £40,200,000 

1907  43,800,000 

1910  52,500,000 

1913  62,700,000 


Havy, 

£12,200,000 

9,500,000 

9,800,000 

24,900,000 


The  increase  of  Russia's  military 
and  naval  expenditure,  especially  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  has  been  truly 
startling.  Russia's  warlike  expenditure 
amounted  to  nearly  £90,000,000  in  1913, 
and  it  should  henceforward  exceed 
£100,000,000  per  year  in  view  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  peace 
strength  of  the  Russian  Army  which 
has  just  been  announced. 

The  Russian  officers  have  worked 
very  hard  since  the  Japanese  War. 
The  great  progress  of  the  Russian 
Army  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
technical  services,  in  which  the  Rus- 
sians were  hitherto  weakest.  Accord- 
ing to  the  French  authorities,  Russia 
occupies  the  second  rank  in  aviation. 
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She  intends  building  400  aeroplanes 
during  the  present  year.  The  effective 
peace  strength  of  the  Russian  Army 
is  1,385,000  men,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  this  enormous  number  should  ^e 
Increased  by  450,000  men.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  proposals  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Duma  without  delay. 

Russia  has  become  more  dangerous 
to  Germany  than  she  was  in  former 
times,  because  she  has  lost  her  former 
megalomania,  her  complacent  belief  in 
her  invincibility,  which  caused  her  to 
fritter  away  her  strength  in  Asia  and 
to  neglect  her  western  frontier,  where 
alone  she  is  vulnerable,  to  the  despair 
of  General  Kuropatkin  and  other 
leading  soldiers.  Russia  has  wisely 
abandoned  the  Pacific.  She  is  satis- 
fied to  rule  the  Black  Sea,  where  she 
is  building  three  Dreadnoughts  of 
23,000  tons,  and  she  intends  concen- 
trating her  naval  efforts  upon  the  Bal- 
tic, where  she  is  completing  four 
Dreadnoughts  of  23,000  tons  armed  with 
twelve  12-inch  guns,  and  has  laid  down 
four  huge  battle-cruisers  of  32,200  tons 
armed  with  nine  14-inch  guns.  The 
Russian  army  is  supposed  to  have  a 
very  excellent  modem  artillery,  and 
it  is  being  supplied  with  a  new  rifle 
since  1913. 

In  1910  Russia  effected  a  most  im- 
portant redistribution  of  her  troops 
with  a  view  to  accelerating  their  mo- 
bilization, increasing  their  efficiency 
and  protecting  herself  against  a  sur- 
prise attack.  Formerly  a  large  part 
of  her  army  was  concentrated  in  the 
frontier  fortresses,  where  the  mobili- 
zation was  to  take  place  in  case  of 
war.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  distances  are  great  in  Russia, 
and  that  railways  are  few  and  slow, 
Russia's  mobilization  takes  much 
longer  than  that  of  Germany.  Hence 
the  danger  was  great  that  a  mobilized 
German  army  might  have  attacked 
the  Russian  Army  before  it  had  com- 
pleted its  mobilization,  and  that  Rus- 


sia, being  attacked  unprepared,  might 
be  defeated  by  Germany  in  the  same 
way  in  which  the  French  troops  were 
surprised  and  defeated  in  1870  by  the 
Germans,  and  the  Turks  by  the  Bul- 
garians in  the  recent  war.       In  both 
cases  disaster  was  caused  by  the  fact 
that  an  unready  army  was  too  slowly 
mobilized   too   near   the   frontier.     In 
view  of  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  at- 
tack, the  Russian  line  of  mobilization 
has  been  drawn  so  far  back  from  the 
German    frontier    that    an    advancing 
German  army  will  lose  the  advantage 
of  its  more  rapid  mobilization,  for  it 
will  find  the  Russian  Army  fully  mo- 
bilized  and   ready   for   battle   by   the 
time  it  has  covered  the  distance  sepa- 
rating the  German  frontier  from  the 
line  marking  the  points   of  assembly 
of  the  Russian  Army.    Moreover,  Rus- 
sia   is   endeavoring   to   accelerate   her 
mobilization,  and  to  quicken  the  trans- 
port of  her  mobilized  troops  towards 
the  Gertnan  frontier,  by  improving  her 
railways.    If  we  allow  forty  trains  per 
day  on  double  lines  and  twenty  trains 
per  day  on  single  ones,  and  estimate 
the  average  speed  of  trains  at  fifteen 
miles   per   hour,    it   appears    that    an 
army  corps,  which  can  be  shipped  in 
120  trains,  requires  three  days  for  ad- 
vancing to  the  frontier  on  a  double  line 
of    railways,    and    six    days    for    ad- 
vancing  to   the  frontier    on   a   single 
line.     If  we  calculate  the  capacity  of 
the  Russian  railways  on  this  basis,  we 
find  that  the  four  army  corps  concen- 
trated in  Vilna  can  reach  the  German 
frontier  in  twenty  days;    that  the  five 
army    corps  concentrated   in    Warsaw 
can    reach    the    German    frontier    in 
thirty  days,  and  that  the  four  army 
corps    of   the    St    Petersburg   district 
can   reach    the    German    frontier    in 
thirty-four    or     thirty-five     days.     In 
other  words,  Russia  can  attack  Ger- 
many  with   thirteen  army   corps   five 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  her  mo- 
bilization, and  can,  at  the  same  time. 
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direct  her  twelve  army  corps  of  the  The  population  of  Germany  has  rap- 

Kleff,    Moscow,    and    Kasan    districts  Idly  increased,  but  that  of  Rnssia  has 

towards  the  frontier  of  Austrla-Bnn-  Increased  far  more  rapidly: — 

gary.     Daring  these  five  weeks  mnch  Popui^tion        Population 

may,    of   course,    have    happened    be-  or  Russia.        otOebmant. 

tween  Germany  and  France.    Germany  IS^             129,000,000             63,600,000 

is     strengthening     very    greatly     her  ^^            173,000,000             66,006,000 

fortresses  on  the  Russian  frontier.  Ap-    ^,^ 

t,     .*  .    I,        ,       t        »         4.,:      Difference  -f-44,000,000        4-12,527,000 
parently  it  is  her  plan  to  act  on  the  ~    '      '  -rx*.,u^.,vvw 

defensive  In  the  East,  to  destroy  the  "^^  Poputation  of  Russia  is  increasing 

armies  of  France  as  rapidly  as  possl-  '""^  ""**  *  ^^  "™«8  ««  ^^  *»  ^ 

ble,  and  then  to  hurl  her  enttre  army  *^*  <"  Germany.     At   present  there 

at  Russia.     Russia  remains  a  slowly  "'^  °**""^  ^'^  Russians  to  every  sin- 

moving  Colossus  untU  her  raUway  sys-  «'*  German.    Before  long  there  wiU  be 

tern  is  greatly  Improved,  and  she  In-  '*"""  R««»J»ns  to  every  single  German, 

tends  completing  her  strategical  raD-  Germany's  territory  comprises  208,- 

ways  as  rapidly  as  possible.  ^*«  «J"*™  ^^^     »»««'«  ^  Europe 

A    French    Military    Mission,    com-  ^"«    2,062,480    square    miles,    and    the 

posed  of  a  number  of  high  officers  and  ^•'"'^  »'  »"«»^  "^^^^^  *«  °o  'ewfer 

headed   by   General  Joffre.   the  Chief  **«"^  8,379,044  square  miles.    AU  Rus- 

of  the   French  General   Staff,   visited  "^  ^  '"^y  times,  and  European  Rus- 

RussU  In  August,  1913.    It  stayed  In  «*»  »1""«  ^  ^en  times,  as  large  as  Ger- 

the  country  during  four  weeks,  and  it  ™*"y-     '"   ">«  Imagination  of  many 

is  generally  assumed  that  the  French  ^"^^  ^  »  gigantic  ice-bound  country 

and   Russian  authorities  settled  then  Inhabited  by  shivering  moujlks  clothed 

aU  questions  concerning  the  co-opera-  ^  *«"•    "^"^  «'»""»»«  «'  ^"^^  *»  "«* 

tlon  of  the  French  and  Russian  Armies  »*»  •>««»•    "  *»««  extremes  of  heat  and 

in  case  of  war.    Russia  has  undoubt-  «'!«  ^^^^'  *»  Canada.    It  is  not  gen- 

edly  become  far  more  formidable  an  e™"^  '™»^"  *»>**  Moscow  and  Riga, 

antagonist  to  Germany  than  she  was  ^  *»«  ""^h  of  Russia,  Ue  in  the  same 

in  the  nast.  latitude  as  Glasgow  and  Copenhagen; 

Russia   is   now   more  dangerous  to  »>»«*  Kieff  and  Kharkoff.  in  Russia's 

Germany  than  she  was  formerly,  and  <*"»'«•    «"■«    "o*    '"^her    north    than 

she  will  become  still  more  dangerous  Frankfort-on-the-Maln  and  the  Isle  of 

to  her  western  neighbor  in  the  future,  Wight;  that  Odessa  and  Kostoff  Ue  as 

not  only  because  she  wiU  have  com-  '*'  «>«"»  ««  Venice  and  Milan,  and 

pleted  the  reorganization  of  her  army  *»»«*  Willis  and  Khiva  have  the  latitude 

In  a  few  years,  but  because  the  rela-  *"<*  the  climate  of  Naples  and  Con- 

tlvely  greater  Increase  of  Russia's  pop-  «tantInople.     The  greater  part  of  Eu- 

ulatlon  te  bound  to  affect  the  position  """Peao  «"^«*  "«»  "»  ^'^^  *»  «»« 

more  and  more  to  Germany's  dlsadvan-  ""rth    than    Germany;     and    In    the 

Uge.    Russia's  population  has  rapidly  «>»«>   <>'  ^^  European  and  Asiatic 

Increased  in  the  past,  as  the  foUow-  R"*^  peaches,   grapes,   tobacco,  cot- 

ing  figures  show:-  ^""^  ""^  "^""^  ""'*'■  ^^P*"*!  ""*  ^^^ 

tropical    productions    are    raised    In 

POPCI.ATI0N  OF  ^''^^^  abundance  In  a  climate  which  resem- 

J^     •••;;;     ;      ^^^  bles  that  of  southern  Italy  and  South- 

-gg-      *     *                                  68  000000  ^"^  California.     Per  square  mile  Eu- 

1850     !!!!...       74,000,000  ropean  Russia  has  65  inhabitants,  and 

1S97 129,000,000  Asiatic    Russia    has    only    3.7    inhabi- 

1912 173,000,000  tants.     Whilst  all  Russia  has  but  20 
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Inhabitants  per  square  mile,  Germany 
has  no  fewer  than  310  inhabitants  per 
square  mile.  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia  possess  the  largest  cultivable 
plains  in  the  world,* and  as  the  soil  is 
very  rich,  Russia  should,  and  un- 
doubtedly will,  become  the  greatest 
granary  and  ranch  in  the  world.  Be- 
sides, Russia  is  in  parts  very  highly 
mineralized,  and  she  i)ossesses  mag- 
nificent forests  and  inland  waterways. 
Through  the  possession  of  all  these 
resources  Russia  has  room  for  a  very 
large  population.  If  we  now  assume 
that  only  one  half  of  Russia  is  sus- 
ceptible to  dense  settlement,  and  that 
the  favored  half  of  Russia  can  support 
only  half  as  many  people  per  square 
mile  as  Germany,  it  follows  that  all 
Russia  should  be  able  to  maintain  a 
population  of  670,000,000  people. 

While  Russia  has  room  for  almost 
an  unlimited  number  of  people,  Ger- 
many is  rapidly  becoming  too  small 
for  her  inhabitants.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally realized  that  per  square  mile  Ger- 
many's population  is  already  more 
than  60  per  cent  greater  than  that  of 
France,  and  that  it  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
per  square  mile.  To  Germany  the 
Russian  danger  is  a  very  real  danger 
— it  may  not  be  a  great  danger  at  the 
present  moment,  but  it  is  bound  to  be- 
come a  very  great  danger  in  years  to 
come,  especially  if  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment should  succeed  in  reorgan- 
izing the  country,  modernizing  the 
means  of  transport,  developing  very 
greatly  Russia's  agricultural  and 
mining  industries,  extending  her  man- 
ufacturing industries,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  improving  the  conditions  of  the 
masses  and  satisfying  the  Poles, 
Finns,  and  other  peoples  whose  dis- 
affection constitutes  at  present  a  weak- 
ness, if  not  a  danger,  in  case  of  war. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  a 
Russo-German  war  would  be  unprofita- 
ble  to   both    countries;     that    neither 


country  can  hope  to  derive  any  sub- 
stantial advantage  from  a  victory; 
that  Russia  covets  nothing  which  Ger- 
many possesses,  and  that  Germany  de- 
sires nothing  that  she  might  acquire 
from  Russia.  That  view  is  undoub^ 
edly  erroneous.  The  Russians  could 
make  excellent  use  of  the  Eastern 
Provinces  of  Germany  and  of  the  har- 
bors of  K^Snigsberg  and  Dantzig.  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
desire  to  acquire  part  of  Russian 
Poland,  for  she  has  already  more  Poles 
than  she  wants.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  could  no  doubt  make  excellent  use 
of  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia. 

The  three  Baltic  Provinces  of  Rus- 
sia, Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia, 
are  German  colonies  of  great  an- 
tiquity. The  Germans  became  land- 
owners and  they  peopled  the  towns.  It 
is  true  their  number  had  been  greatly 
reduced.  However,  even  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  Grermans  are  far  more 
numerous  in  the  three  Baltic  Provinces 
than  are  the  Russians.  Of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Ck>ur- 
land  about  00  per  cent  are  Esthonians, 
Letts,  and  Jews ;  from  2  to  5  per  cent 
are  Russian,  and  from  6  to  10  per  cent 
are  Germans.  The  Germans  form  the 
upper  class  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  in 
town  and  country,  and  the  number  of 
Germans  is  particularly  great  in  the 
towns.  In  Riga,  Mitau,  Pemau,  Dor- 
pat,  and  Reval  the  Germans  are  from 
25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Names  are  the  oldest  monuments  of 
history.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  the  three  Baltic  Provinces 
of  Russia  were  originally  German.  The 
Province  of  Courland  is  divided  into 
the  circles  of  Bauske,  Friedrlchstadt, 
Goldingen,  Grobin,  Hasenpoth,  lUuxt, 
Mltau,  Talsen,  Tuckum,  and  Wlndau. 
The  Pro\ince  of  Livonia  is  divided  in- 
to the  circles  of  Dorpat,  FelUn,  Oesel, 
Pernau,  Riga,  Walk,  Wenden,  Werro, 
Wolmar.  The  Province  of  Esthonia  is 
divided    into    the    circles    of   Harrlen, 
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Jen^-en,  Wlek,  Wierland.  Among  the 
larger  towns  in  the  Baltic  Provinces 
are  Frauenbnrg,  Prinzenhof,  Neuhau- 
sen,  Jacobstadt,  Marlenburg,  Seswegen, 
Lemburg,  MUhlgraben,  Sennen,  KUrbis, 
Weissenstein,  Wasenberg,  Grossenhof, 
Gogenkreitz,  St.  Annen,  Pungern,  &c., 
names  which  are  as  German  as  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  Wiesbaden,  and  Frankfurt. 
The  Germans  have  not  forgotten  that 
the  civilization  of  the  Baltic  Provinces 
was  German  and  that  these  provinces 
were  Russianized  by  force. 

Not  only  sentimental,  but  also  prac- 
tical reasons  seem  to  show  that  the 
possession  of  the  Baltic  Provinces 
would  be  advantageous  to  Germany. 
Germany  Is  becoming  over-populated, 
and  the  extensive  Baltic  Provinces 
might  afford  a  welcome  outlet  to  the 
surplus  population  of  Ciermany.  The 
population  per  square  mile  Is  320  for 
the  whole  of  Germany.  It  is  137.3  per 
square  mile  in  East  Prussia,  166.5  per 
square  mile  in  West  Prussia,  144.8  in 
Pomerania,  and  177.5  in  Posen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  population  per  square 
mile  is  only  70  in  Courland,  80  in 
Livonia,  and  60  in  Esthonla. 

The  principal  harbors  of  Russia  are 
those  on  the  Baltic.  They  are  the  har- 
bors of  Riga,  Reval,  Libau,  Windau, 
Pemau,  all  of  which  are  situated  in 
the  Baltic  Provinces.  The  loss  of 
these  harbors  might  cripple  the  pros- 
perous industries  of  Russian  Poland, 
and  might  be  of  corresponding  advan- 
tage to  the  competing  industries  of 
Germany. 

The  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia  would 
possess  not  only  a  great  sentimental, 
hut  also  a  great  economic  value  to 
Germany.  Their  possession  would  be 
of  the  greatest  strategical  Importance. 
At  present  the  distance  separating  St 
Petersburg  from  the  German  frontier 
is  450  miles.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Baltic  Provinces  would  reduce  that 
distance  to  80  miles.  Besides,  the 
Baltic  Provinces  form  a  kind  of  na- 


tural fortress.  They  contain  an  im- 
Hicnse  number  of  small  lakes,  which 
make  the  use  of  large  bodies  of  troops 
difficult,  and  the  natural  protection  of 
the  Baltic  Provinces  is  particularly 
strong  in  that  portion  which  is  nearest 
to  St  Petersburg,  for  there  Lake  Pel* 
pus  and  Lake  Pskoff  form  a  barrier 
00  miles  wide  against  Russia. 

It  is  frequently  assumed  that  Russia 
cannot  be  successfully  Invaded  be- 
cause the  great  Napoleon  failed  In 
this  undertaking.  It  is  forgotten  that 
Napoleon  might  have  succeeded  had  he 
not  started  too  late  in  the  year  on  his 
expedition,  and  his  success  would  have 
been  certain  had  he  dominated  the  sea 
or  had  England  been  neutraL 

It  is  difficult  to  strike  at  the  nerve- 
centres  of  Russia  by  land,  but  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  strike  at  them 
by  sea.  The  principal  capital  of  Rus- 
sia is  St  Petersburg.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Government  and  it  has  more  than 
2,000,000  inhabitants.  It  lies  on  the 
sea,  and  although  a  direct  attack  on 
Petersburg  may  be  difficult,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  attack  Petersburg 
by  means  of  a  large  army  landed  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  town. 

The  battle  of  Tsushima  has  wiped 
out  the  Russian  fleet  At  present  Rus- 
sia has  only  a  few  ships.  In  a  few 
days  the  German  battle  fleet  could  ap- 
pear before  St  Petersburg,  and  the 
German  Army  could  march  upon  that 
town  vid  Riga,  Dorpat  and  Narva, 
skirting  the  Baltic  Sea  and  drawing 
the  necessary  supplies,  either  over  the 
railways  following  that  route  or  from 
the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is  undesirable  to 
rely  on  a  railway  for  the  supply  of  an 
army.  Tunnels  and  bridges  can  be 
blown  up,  and  a  large  military  force  Is 
always  needed  for  the  defence  of  land 
communications.  If  Germany  domi- 
nates the  Baltic,  her  invading  army 
need  not  rely  on  the  somewhat  pre- 
carious connection  by  road  with  their 
country  and  its  arsenals.     She  might 
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make  the  sea  her  base  of  supply,  and 
she  could  draw  all  the  food,  war  ma- 
terial, and  reinforcements  needed  from 
the  excellent  harbors  of  Llbau,  Win- 
da  u,  Riga,  Pernau,  Reval,  which  form 
easy  and  convenient  stages  on  the 
road  from  KQnlgsberg  and  Dantzlg  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Having  a  very  power- 
ful fleet,  Germany  need  not  fear  moles- 
tation from  Russian  warships. 

Petersburg  lies  In  an  extremely  vul- 
nerable position.  A  glance  at  the  map 
shows  that  It  Is  situated  only  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  frontier  of 
Finland.  There  are  many  bays  and 
harbors  on  both  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  within  easy  distance  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Germany,  Instead  of 
marching  upon  Moscow,  as  Napoleon 
did  a  century  ago,  might  attack  St 
Petersburg  from  two  sides.  She  might 
send  an  army  by  land  along  the  sea- 
shore, where  it  could  always  receive 
aid  from  her  powerful  navy,  and  she 
might  land  a  large  army  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St  Petersburg. 

Owing  to  the  geographical  situation 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Germany  is  able  to 
re-enact  the  drama  of  the  Crimean 
War.  St.  Petersburg  might  be  made 
to  take  the  place  of  Sebastopol,  and 
St.  Petersburg  is  a  far  more  valuable 
object  than  was  the  fortress  in  the 
Crimea.  Such  an  attack  in  the  flank 
and  rear  would  seriously  Interfere 
with  the  war  plans  of  the  Russian 
Army.  It  would  make  Russia's  planned 
invasion  of  Germany  impossible. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  St.  Peters- 
burg lies  close  to  the  Finnish  frontier, 
it  Is  clear  that  Russia  attaches  the 
utmost  value  to  the  Russlflcation  of 
Finland,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
Russia's  enemies  are  In  favor  of  Fin- 
land's independence.  Finland  has 
3,000,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  only 
6,000  are  Russians.  Of  the  Finnish 
population  98  per  cent  are  Lutherans, 
and  only  2  per  cent  belong  to  the  Rus- 
sian   and    Roman    Catholic    Churches. 
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Racially,  religiously,  intellectually  and 
socially,  Russians  and  Finns  have 
scarcely  any  thing  in  common.  The 
Finns  have  far  more  in  common  with 
the  Swedes  and  the  Germans.  If  Ger- 
many should  defeat  Russia,  she  might 
either  restore  to  Finland  her  freedom 
and  guarantee  her  continued  inde- 
pendence, or  bring  about  a  union  of 
Finland  and  Sweden.  In  either  case 
Finland  would  become  for  all  practical 
purposes  a  German  protectorate. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Russian 
population  constitutes  no  doubt  a  seri- 
ous danger  to  Germany.  That  danger 
would  be  greatly  diminished  if  Ger- 
many should  succeed  in  seizing  the 
most  important  strategical  positions  of 
Russia.  These  lie  on  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land. If  Germany  should  succeed  in 
wresting  from  Russia  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  or  in  convejrting  Finland  in- 
to a  German  Protectorate,  she  would 
have  St  Petersburg  under  her  control. 
St  Petersburg  would  then  be  approx- 
imately in  the  same  position  in  which 
London  would  find  herself  if  Germany 
had  a  strong  military  and  naval  base 
at  Sheemess,  or  in  which  New  York 
would  be  if  a  first  class  Power  were  in 
possession  of  Long  Island.  St  Peters- 
burg would  become  a  hostage  for  Rus- 
sia's good  behavior  in  Germany's 
hands.  Russia's  powerful  defences  oh 
her  western  frontier  would  be  turned, 
and  Germany  would  be  able  to  abolish 
those  distances  which  have  protected 
Russia  in  the  past 

It  is  recognized  by  Russians  that  St 
Petersburg  lies  in  a  very  exposed  posi- 
tion; that  Russia  has  little  to  fear 
from  an  attack  by  land,  but  that  she 
has  much  to  fear  from  an  attack  by  a 
Power  which  rules  the  sea  and  which 
disposes  at  the  same  time  of  a  power- 
ful army.  If,  in  case  of  a  war  between 
Russia  and  Germany,  Germany  should 
dominate  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  position 
of  Russia  would  evidently  be  a  seri- 
ous one. 
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Germany  can  dominate  the  Baltic 
Sea  with  her  fleet,  and  she  can  attack 
Russia  by  sea  only  if  Great  Britain 
remains  neutral  or  if  Germany  should 
succeed  in  closing  the  Baltic  to  all 
other  nations  by  seizing  the  three  i>as- 
sages  connecting  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea.  Of  the  three  narrow  pas- 
sages only  one,  the  Sound,  is  practica- 
ble for  ships  of  large  size.  Denmark 
is  too  weak  to  defend  her  neutrality, 
and  she  may  well  become  an  object  of 
contention  between  the  Powers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Germany  in- 
tends to  attack  Russia  lest  she  should 
become  too  powerful,  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  she  will  attack  her  in  or- 
der to  acquire  the  Baltic  Provinces.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  also  not  seem 
probable  that  Russia  will  attack  Ger- 
many in  order  to  take  a  province  or 
two  from  Germany.  War  among  the 
Great  Powers  is  so  costly  and  so  seri- 
ous an  undertaking  that  it  is  no  longer 
entered  upon  with  a  light  heart  Great 
nations  go  to  war  among  themselves 
only  when  their  vital  interests  are 
touched.  They  do  not  risk  their  ex- 
istence in  a  war  of  precaution  or  a 
war  of  ambition.  Besides,  if  Germany 
intended  to  attack  Russia  she  would 
scarcely  warn  her  of  her  intention  by 
publishing  warlike  articles  against  her 
in  the  semi-official  Press.  A  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany  seems  pos- 
sible only    if    the    vital    interests    of 

The  .Fortniglitlj   R«Tlew. 


either  country  are  touched.  Russia 
would  undoubtedly  fight  if  she  saw 
the  important  strategical  position  of 
Constantinople  threatened  by  Germany 
or  by  Austria,  or  if  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  should  become  en- 
dangered by  a  German  attack  upon 
France.  Grermany,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  scarcely  passively  look  on  if 
Austria's  position  should  be  threatened 
by  Russia,  for  Germany  and  Austria 
must  sink  or  swim  together. 

While  there  are  some  points  of  fric- 
tion between  Russia  and  Germany, 
there  is  also  between  them  a  powerful 
connecting  link.  The  partnership  of 
Russia  and  Germany  in  the  partition 
of  Poland  makes  their  co-operation  nec- 
essary and  binds  one  nation  to  the 
other.  So  long  as  Russia  and  Germany 
endeavor  to  crush  the  political  aspira- 
tions of  the  Poles,  that  strong  con- 
necting link  will  remain.  However,  the 
position  would  be  very  greatly  changed 
to  Germany's  disadvantage  if  Russia 
should  decide  to  give  self-government 
to  her  Poles.  A  loyal  Poland  would 
immensely  strengthen  Russia's  posi- 
tion in  case  of  a  war  with  Germany. 
A  loyal  German  Poland  would  greatly 
strengthen  Germany's  position  in  case 
of  a  war  with  her  eastern  neighbor.  If 
the  differences  between  Russia  and 
Germany  should  become  accentuated, 
the  Poles  might  conceivably  be  the 
greatest  beneficiaries. 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 


OUR  ALTY. 
By  M.  E.  Francis  (Mbs.  Fbancis  Blundell). 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Hart's-Tongue  Wood  received  its 
title  from  its  formation,  which  was 
tapering  at  the  seaward  extremity  and 
wide  at  its  base;  but  even  the  tip,  if 
tip  it  might  be  called,  was  sufficiently 
broad  to  screen  trespassers  like  Dennis 


and  Alty  from  all  observation,  and  to 
admit  even  the  sinking  rays  of  the  sun 
only  in  tempered  measure.  But  the 
gloom  held  magic  as  it  seemed  to  I>en- 
nis,  at  all  times  a  poetically-minded 
young  man;  while  even  to  more  prac- 
tical Alty  the  contrast  between  these 
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quiet  precincts  and  the  bustling  work- 
aday world  outside  held  a  wondrous 
charm. 

The  outer  portion  of  the  wood  was 
fringed  with  arbeles,  the  broad  white- 
backed  leaves  of  which  gleamed  like 
plates  of  gold  where  the  sunset  caught 
them;  further  in,  there  were  beeches 
and  oaks,  larches  exhaling  their  even* 
ing  incense;  firs  with  foliage  looking 
almost  black  save  where  a  chance  ray 
turned  the  needles  to  fire.  The  peaty 
ground  gave  forth  a  fragrance  of  its 
own,  mingling  with  the  pungent  savor 
of  the  ground-ivy;  whiffs  of  far-away 
sweetness  from  clover  and  meadow- 
sweet had  been  wafted  thither  on  the 
breeze  which  had  but  recently  died 
down. 

•'This  is  Paradise,"  exclaimed  Dennis 
under  his  breath. 

"Yo*d  say  so  If  yo'  coom  here  a 
month  or  two  ago,"  rejoined  Alty; 
"here,  at  the  edge,  yo'  could  scarce  put 
yo'r  foot  down  for  bluebells,  an*  there's 
primroses  an'  all  sorts,  an'  there's  one 
or  two  crab  trees  round  corner  yon — 
a  mass  of  blossom  they  wer'." 

''Didn't  I  say  it  was  Eden?"  said 
Dennis,  with  a  smile. 

"If  I  was  to  give  yo'  one  o'  they 
apples  yo'd  not  be  tempted  to  eat  it, 
though,"  rejoined  she. 

Dennis  smiled  again. 

"You're  allotting  the  parts  all  right," 
he  said.  "You  are  to  be  Eve  and  I'm 
to  be  Adam — but  there  will  be  no  ser- 
pent in  our  Paradise." 

"No,"  acquiesced  Alty  cheerfully. 
"I'd  soon  run  out  if  there  wer'.  Ugh! 
nasty  things !  But  there's  snigs  in  the 
pit  over  t'other  side — lots  of  'em.  They 
set  night-lines  for  'em,  an'  catcfi  a 
many  that  way." 

As  Dennis  gazed  at  her,  irritated 
and  confounded,  she  continued: 

"Yo'  know  snigs,  don't  ye?  Some 
folks  fancies  'em  in  a  pie,  but  I  don't 
Some  o'  the  gentry  likes  to  go  bobbin' 
for  snigs." 


"Bobbing  for — oh— do  you  mean 
eels?  Now  look  here,  Alty" — ^and 
Dennis  spoke  very  seriously — "we've 
not  come  here  to  talk  about  bobbing 
for — snigs,  or  any  other  atrocity. 
We've  come  to  be  happy  and — and — is 
it  possible  that  you  don't  feel  the 
beauty  of  this  place  and  the  poetry  of 
it?  Look  down  yonder  into  that  ex- 
quisite green  gloom.  Do  you  see  those 
shadowy  trees,  with  their  great  arms 
outstretched?  They  are  blessing  us — 
blessing  the  two  young  mortals  who 
have  strayed  into  this  fairy  world. 
Don't  you  feel  the  spell  of  it,  Alty?" 

Alty  looked  at  him  with  widening 
eyes;  her  tall,  lissom  figure,  in  its 
light  dress  seemed  to  Dennis's  eyes  to 
have  borrowed  something  ethereal 
from  its  surroundings;  her  face,  un- 
der the  shadow  of  her  hat,  looked 
paler  than  usual;  but  even  in  the  dim 
light  those  eyes  of  hers  were  shining. 

**This  is  our  own  fairy  tale,"  went 
on  Dennis  persuasively;  "there  neVfer 
was  a  fairy  tale  yet  that  hadn't  a  wood 
in  it,  and  a  sunset,  and  a  lad  and  a 
lass.  We  are  living  the  story.  I  am 
the  lad  and  you  are  the  lass.  Now 
what  shall  we  do?" 

"Summat  ought  to  happen,"  said 
Alty,  catching  at  the  idea.  "A  beast 
'uU  maybe  Jump  out  fro'  behind  yon 
elder  bush,  and  I'll  be  afeared,  an' 
you'll  take  an'  kill  it.  But  there's  no 
beasts  here,  nobbut  rabbits — I  couldn't 
be  afeard  o'  them." 

Dennis  almost  stamped  with  irrita- 
tion: for  a  moment  she  had  seemed 
touched  by  the  spell,  but  in  the  next 
she  had  evaded  it 

"Alty,  you'll  spoil  -everything,"  he 
said  in  a  vexed  tone.  "We  must  fancy 
things." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  one  for  fancies,"  re-  . 
Joined  she,  growing  vexed  in  her  turn. 
"  'Tis  late  as  how  'tis,  I  must  be  gettfii' 
home." 

"No,  not  yet"  he  urged;  "do  play 
the  game.    If  you  can't  fancy  things. 
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you  can  remember  what  you've  beard 
or  read.  You  must  know  some  fairy 
tales." 

Alty  bad  taken  tbe  words  "play  the 
game"  in  their  literal  sense,  and  was 
still  enough  of  a  child  to  enter  readily 
into  what  she  conceived  they  indi- 
cated. 

''Well,  then,  for  a  few  minutes/'  she 
conceded.  "What  shall  we  play  at? 
We  had  'Cinderella*  at  the  school 
once,  and  'Beauty  and  the  Beast' " 

"That  would  do,"  said  Dennis 
quickly.  "You  shall  be  Beauty,  and 
I'll  be  the  Beast.  Let's  see,  how  does 
it  go?" 

"There's  not  enough  of  us  to  play 
at  it,"  said  Alty.  "There  has  to  be 
two  proud  sisters,  same  as  in  t'other, 
an'  a  father." 

"Well,  let's  have  the  Sleeping 
Beauty,  then."  suggested  Dennis.  "You 
sit  down  under  this  tree — on  this  nice 
mossy  bank.  There  are  no  wild  roses 
here,  more's  the  pity." 

"What  for?"  asked  Alty.  "The  rose 
was  in  Beauty  and  the  Beast." 

"Don't  you  know  that  when  Beauty 
pricked  her  finger  with  a  spindle  she 
fell  asleep  for  a  hundred  years?"  ex- 
plained he.  "And  the  wild  roses  of  the 
wood  grew  round  and  round  her  till 
the  Prince  cut  his  way  through  and  set 
her  free." 

"I'd  forgot  about  that,"  rejoined 
Alty,  who  was  sitting  on  the  bank, 
hugging  her  knees,  and  looking  as  un- 
like an  enchanted  Princess  as  it  was 
possible  to  be. 

"Never  mind,  you  must  imagine  the 
roses — that's  not  the  essential  part 
Now  you  must  pretend  you  are  spin- 
ning— take  this  little  stick  and  twirl 
it  in  your  hand,  and  pretend  you  are 
twisting  a  thread.  Have  you  ever  seen 
anyone  spin?"' 

He  seized  her  hands  as  he  spoke, 
twisting  them  into  the  required  posi- 
tion, and  experiencing  a  slight  shock 
of    disappointment    on    realizing    how 


firm,  not  to  say  hard,  were  the  palms 
of  this  working  girl. 

"I  thought  everyone  knew  how  to 
spin  in  villages,"  he  went  on.  "Now 
you  have  pricked  your  finger,  see — ^yon 
must  drop  your  distaff  and  scream — 
then  you  fall  back  against  the  tree, 
sunk  into  a  dead  sleep  which  is  to  last 
for  a  hundred  years." 

"Ow!"  exclaimed  Alty,  simulating  A 
prick,  and  Jerking  back  her  head  so 
suddenly  that  she  was  immediately 
bonnetted  by  her  bat 

This  time  Dennis  did  stamp. 

"I  couldn't  have  believed  you  could 
be  so  stupid,"  he  exclaimed.  "You  are 
a  Princess,  I  tell  you!  Do  you  think 
a  Princess  would  say  'Ow!'?" 

"Yo'  said  I  was  to  shrike,"  cried 
Alty,  getting  up  very  quickly,  and 
pushing  back  her  hat  "I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  how  a  Princess  shrikes, 
an'  I  don't  want  to  play  this  game  no 
more — 'tis  nowt  but  foolishness,  trjrin' 
to  play  when  there  is  but  the  two  of 
us." 

"No,  don't  go,  Alty,"  pleaded  Dennis, 
swiftly  penitent  "I  didn't  mean  to 
be  cross,  and  the  beauty  of  this  game 
is  that  it's  meant  for  two — ^if  there 
were  more  than  two  it  would  be  spoilt 
Come,  let's  begin  again:  111  explain 
to  you  exactly  what  I  mean.  You 
needn't  scream  at  all  if  you  don't  like 
— ^just  let  yourself  drop  back." 

Alty  gave  a  little  sigh,  partly  of  Im- 
patience, partly  of  weariness,  and  be 
exclaimed  in  delight: 

"That's  it— that's  right — the  very 
thing  I  want!  Nothing  could  be 
prettier!  Oh,  I  say,  Alty,  couldn't  you 
take  off  your  hat?  You  see,  the  Prin- 
cess was  spinning  indoors  and  wouldn't 
have  worn  a  bat." 

"I  thought  yo'  said  roses  growed 
over  her,"  put  In  Alty  suspiciously. 

"So  I  did;  but  they  took  a  hundred 
years  about  it,  you  know.  They  grew 
and  they  grew,  and  tbey  twisted  and 
twined  till  they  pulled  down  tbe  Prln- 
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cess*s  palace  and  nothing  was  left  but 
just  her  bower  and  the  roses.  Do  take 
off  your  hatr 

Alty  obeyed,  jerking  it  off  with  such 
an  impetuous  gesture  that  the  elastic, 
with  which,  in  primitive  fashion,  she 
fastened  it  under  her  hair,  caught  on 
the  ribbon  which  tied  her  plait  and 
pulled  it  off  also. 

"Splendid,"  cried  pennis;  "let's 
have  the  hair  down  too!  Princesses 
in  those  days  always  wore  their  hair 
flowing  over  their  shoulders,  and 
you've  got  such  gorgeous  hair;  do  let 
it  down!" 

With  a  studiously  detached  air  he 
took  hold  of  the  tress,  but  she  snatched 
it  from  him,  and,  edging  a  Uttle 
further  away,  began  to  unplait  it  her- 
self. 

"I  can't  stand  nobry  messin'  about 
wr  my  hair,"  she  explained,  half  apol- 
ogetically. "I'll  let  it  down  if  yo'  like, 
though  I  do  think  yo'  wonderful  fool- 
ish. I  never  see'd  anybody  so  foolish 
as  was  up-grown." 

She  loosened  the  heavy  strands,  and 
spreading  out  the  hair  with  her  fingers, 
shook  it  over  her  shoulders — gorgeous 
as  Dennis  had  said — ^a  rippling  mane 
that  would  have  been  tawny  in  the 
sunshine,  but  that  was  now  softly 
brown. 

Dennis  caught  his  breath,  but  ab- 
stained from  any  further  expression  or 
admiration,  being  determined  on  cau- 
tion. 

"Here  is  your  distaff,"  he  said, 
picking  up  an  ash  twig  with  a  cluster 
of  leaves  at  the  top.  "This  is  your 
yam — it's  better  than  the  other,  isn't 
it?  Now,  you  must  twirl  it  as  you  did 
before,  and  pretend  you  are  twisting 
a  thread — now  prick  yourself  and 
sigh" — he  sighed  portentously  himself, 
by  way  of  encouragement  "Now  Just 
let  yourself  drop  back  against  the 
tree." 

Alty  sighed  and  sank  back,  the 
meshes  of  her  hair  streaming  over  her 


shoulders  and  encircling  her  face  with 
picturesque  effect. 

"You  are  quite,  quite  fast  asleep," 
said  Dennis,  rising  and  backing  away 
from  her;  "you  go  on  sleeping  for 
years  and  years,  and  the  roses  come 
creeping,  creeping,  and  twisting  and 
twining  round  you,  and  in  your  sleep 
you  long  for  someone  to  come  and  de- 
liver you,  and  you  dream  of  the  Prince 
who  is  one  day  to  set  you  free." 

Being  now  about  ten  paces  away 
from  her,  he  halted  and  threw  away 
his  hat;  Alty  peeped  round  froni  be- 
tween the  meshes  of  her  hair. 

"You  mustn't  open  your  eyes,"  he 
called  out  sharply;  then  quickly  re- 
covering himself : — ^**the  Sleeping 
Beauty  couldn't  open  her  eyes,  she 
could  only  hear  through  her  dreams 
the  Prince's  footsteps  come  nearer 
and  nearer" — ^here  he  suited  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word — "slashing  with  his 
sword  at  the  thick  stems  of  the 
roses." 

As  he  spoke  he  hit  out  right  and 
left  with  his  cane  at  sundry  tree 
trunks;  Alty  obediently  kept  her  eyes 
closed  though  the  lids  quivered. 

"At  last,"  continued  Dennis,  speaking 
in  a  kind  of  chanting  voice,  "he  is 
close  to  her  bower ;  he  forces  his  way 
in,  he  draws  the  branches  apart  and 
breaks  the  spelL" 

Dropping  gracefully  on  one  knee  be- 
side Alty,  Prince  Dennis  simultan- 
eously took  her  hand  and  kissed  her 
cheek. 

It  was  perhaps  well  for  him  that  he 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  enfold 
Alty's  right  hand  with  his  own,  for, 
supporting  herself  as  she  had  been  on 
her  left  arm,  she  made  but  an  Abortive 
attempt  to  smite  the  cheek  nearest  her. 
In  another  moment  she  had  wrenched 
herself  free,  however,  and  struggled  to 
her  feet,  pausing  for  a  moment  in 
breathless  indignation,  and  then 
springing  upon  him  afresh  like  a  wild 
cat.    He  leaped  back,  dodging  the  blow. 
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"Alty,  you  little  vixen !  I  won't  have 
you  hit  me." 

"I  will,"  panted  Alty, 'I  will!  Yo're 
a  nasty  mean  chap — I'll  not  stand  sech 
a  trick.    Fll  lam  yo' !" 

Dennis  found  himself  in  the  undig- 
nified position  of  ducking  to  avoid 
those  fiercely  clenched  brown  fists. 

"I  wish  I  wer*  a  lad,"  she  went  on, 
her  bosom  heaving.  Pd  pay  yo*  out! 
But  I'll  do  what  I  can  as  how  'tis." 

She  caught  him  by  the  lapel  of  his 
coat  with  one  hand,  twisting  it  so  as 
to  ensure  a  firm  grip,  and  once  more 
raised  the  other.  But  this  was  more 
than  Dennis  could  stand:  before  the 
blow  could  fall,  he  had  simultaneously 
pinioned  both  her  wrists  with  fingers 
that  seemed  made  of  steel. 

"You  are  not  a  lad,"  he  said.  "That's 
just  it— girls  mustn't  fight,  Alty." 
"I'll  shrike  then!"  gasped  she. 
But  rage  and  a  sudden  sense  of 
panic  rendered  her  voiceless;  she  was 
powerless  In  that  strong  grip,  at  the 
mercy  of  her  tormentor. 

"No,"  said  he  firmly,  "you  won't 
scream,  Alty.  You  don't  want  to  look 
a  fool  in  the  eyes  of  your  neighbors 
any  more  than  I  do." 

"Let  me  go!"  said  Alty,  but  he  did 
not  relax  his  grasp.  His  brown  eyes 
gazed  unfiinchingly  into  hers:  sne  felt 
him  to  be  her  master. 

She  caught  her  red  underlip  with 
her  teeth  to  stop  its  quivering;  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes. 

"Yo're  hurting  me,"  she  said  pite- 
ously. 

Instantly  he  released  her,  noting 
with  something  like  horror  the  im- 
print of  his  strenuous  grasp  upon  her 
wrists.  Alty  turned  aside,  hiding  her 
face;  her  shoulders  heaved,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  lad  about  her  now :  she 
was  frightened,  insulted,  entirely 
womanish. 

Dennis  was  overwhelmed  with  re- 
morse. The  spell  had  worked  better 
than  he  expected;   here  was  the  result 


for  which  he  had  wished.  The  girl 
was  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  her 
own  sex  and  of  its  helplessness.  Yet 
this  result  had  been  brought  about  not 
by  his  tact  and  persuasiveness,  but 
by  a  ruthless  display  of  masculine 
force. 

"I'm  a  brute,"  he  said  repentantly. 
"Do  forgive  me,  Alty.  I  most  humbly 
beg  your  pardon.  See,  I'll  go  down  on 
my  knees  to  you,  if  you  like." 

But  Alty  sobbed  on,  and,  moving  a 
little  away  from  him,  leaned  against 
a  tree;  she  was  shaking  in  every 
limb.  Dennis,  who  had  dropped  on  his 
knees,  moved  towards  her  on  them. 

"You  must  forgive  me,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "or  I  shall  never  hold  up  my 
head  again.  I'm  a  brute — worse  than 
a  brute !  But  I  couldn't  stand  still  and 
let  you  box  my  ears,  could  I?" 

She  turned  her  face  so  that  her  brow 
rested  against  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
but  made  no  answer. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Dennis  gloomily,  **it 
would  have  been  less  unmanly  to  sub- 
mit to  that  than  to  do  what  I  did. 
Would  you  like  to  box  them  now?"  he 
inciuired,  after  a  further  unresponsive 
pause. 

Alty  turneil  slowly  towards  him. 
shaking  her  head ;  her  eyes  were 
drowned  in  tears,  her  lips  still  quiver- 
ing. 

"  'Twouldn't  do  no  good  now,"  she 
answered.  "Yo'n  bested  me.  *Tls  that 
as  breaks  my  heart." 

She  wiped  her  eyes,  then  restoring 
her  handkerchief  to  her  i>ocket  with 
a  shadow  of  her  usual  determined  air, 
began  hastily  to  plait  her  hair.  Den- 
nis, who  had  risen  to  his  feet,  eyed 
her  ruefully  till  she  had  concluded, 
and  followed  her  as  she  walked  to  the 
bank  to  pick  up  her  ribbon  and  her 
hat.  When  the  one  had  been  tied  and 
the  other  put  on.  she  said,  "Good-bye 
to  yo',"  in  a  muflSed  tone  and  without 
looking  at  him. 
"Say  you  forgive  me,"  he  pleaded. 
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"I  don't  see  how  I  can,"  she  re- 
torned,  and  her  bosom  began  to  heave 
again.  "I  tried  to  please  yo'  all  roads 
— I  brought  yo*  here  to  my  own  secret 
walk  what  I've  never  told  nobry  about 
— an'  I  played  yon  silly  game  because 
yo'  axed,  an'  I  undid  my  hair  an'  all 
— ^an*  yo'  made  a  fool  on  me  an'  bested 
me." 

"Made  a  fool  of  you!"  he  ejaculated 
in  scandalized  tones.  "You  mustn't 
say  such  things — indeed  you  mustn't. 
Nothing  was  further  from  my 
thoughts." 

"Well,  yo'  know  what  yo'  did,"  said 
Alty  reproachfully;  and  the  color 
rushed  over  her  face. 

Dennis  noted  it  exultingly:  in  spite 
of  the  recent  hitch,  his  plan  was  suc- 
ceeding. "Womanhood  awakened,  how- 
ever rudely,"  he  said  to  himself,  "does 
not  slumber  again." 

"It  was  part  of  the  game,"  he  said 
earnestly,  yet  with  a  latent  smile  hov- 
ering about  his  mouth.  "If  you  look  in 
any  book  of  fairy  tales  you  will  find 
that  the  Prince  had  to  break  the  spell 
just  in  that  way.  Besides" — ^here  the 
smile  broke  out,  the  whole  boyish  face 
assuming  an  expression  irresistibly 
mischievous  and  engaging — "you  can't 
think  what  a  temptation  it  was!  If  I 
did  wrong  it  was  partly  your  fault — 
you  shouldn't  have  looked  so  pretty. 
Remember,  besides  being  a  fairy  Prince 
I  am  Adam — and  Adam  was  easily  in- 
duced to  do  wrong." 
But  Alty  tossed  her  head. 
"Yo'  didn't  ought  to  be  mixin'  up  a 
silly  tale  wi'  talk  o'  that  mak',"  she 
said.  "I  don't  howd  wl'  it.  I  won't 
ha'  no  more  to  do  wi'  it.  I'll  go  my 
ways  home  now,  an'  don't  want  ever 
to  see  yo'  again." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,"  he  groaned, 
all  his  gaiety  leaving  him  a  moment 
and  his  face  becoming  quite  haggard 
and  pale.  "Alty,  I  could  tell  you  some- 
thing that  would  alter  your  opinion  of 
me.    I  will  tell  you  another  day.    I — 


care  too  much  about  you  to  let  you 
stay  now — ^it  is  really  getting  late,  but 
if  you  will  come  back  to-morrow — if 
you  will  meet  me  here  about  this  time 
or  a  little  earlier,  I  will  make  an  ex- 
planation which  will  satisfy  you.  In 
common  justice,  you  owe  it  to  me  to 
let  me  speak  in  my  own  defence.  Come, 
I  know  you  are  honorable  and  just, 
you'll  be  fair  to  me." 

They  were  making  their  way  to- 
wards the  egress  from  the  wood,  and 
Alty's  face  as  it  approached  the  light 
changed  in  expression  many  times. 

"I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  trust  yo'," 
she  said,  after  a  silence.  "Yo'  may  be 
gettin'  ready  some  other  trick." 

"You  may  trust  me,"  insisted  Den- 
nis. "I'll  promise — I'll  swear,  if  you 
like — that  I  won't  so  much  as  touch 
you  without  your  leave — we  won't  play 
any  games.  I  just  ask  you  to  promise 
to  give  me  a  fair  hearing.  I  want  to 
set  myself  right  in  your  eyes,  that's 
alL" 

"Well,  if  that's  all,"  said  Alty  slowly, 
"an'  if  yo'll  promise — I  don't  hold  wi* 
swearin';  a  body's  word  ought  to  be 
enough — if  yo'll  promise  not  to  play 
no  tricks.  I'll  come — for  once." 

They  had  arrived  at  the  padlocked 
gate  now,  and  Alty,  leaning  on  the 
post,  swung  herself  over  with  a  school- 
boy's ease ;  a  feat  which  somewhat  re- 
habilitated her  in  her  own  eyes,  aton- 
ing for  her  recent  lamentable  display 
of  feminine  weakness.  Nodding  once 
more  to  Dennis,  she  walked  swiftly 
away. 

He  followed  her  with  his  gaze  till 
she  had  disappeared  from  sight  and 
then  swung  himself  over  the  gate  in 
his  turn. 

"You'll  come  once  and  many  times, 
my  beauty,"  he  said  to  himself.  "By 
George,  what  a  glorious  creature!  A 
woman — a  real  woman  with  red  blood 
In  her  veins,  worth  all  the  fashionable 
stuck-up  dolls  In  the  world!" 
Thereupon  the  young  gentleman  did 
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a  singular  thing;  pushing  back  the 
cuiT  of  his  silk  shirt  he  groped  beneath 
it,  presently  drawing  forth  a  watch 
bracelet  Unfastening  this,  and  open- 
ing the  lid  of  the  watch,  he  apostro- 
phized a  photograph  set  within. 

"Do  you  hear  that,  my  lady?"  he 
said.  "Do  you  hear  that,  you  frizzle- 
headed,    cock-nosed    thing?     Come,    if 


Alty  is  a  woman,  I  am  a  man!  We 
have  both  found  ourselves  to-day.  1 
am  her  master,  and,  by  George,  I'll  be 
my  own,  too." 

Taking  out  and  opening  his  .penknife 
he  extracted  the  little  portrait,  tore  it 
to  bits,  and  flung  them  to  the  evenini^ 
breeze. 

"Exit  CEnone,"  he  said. 


(To  he  continued.) 


MY  SOUTH  AFRICAN  NEIGHBORS. 


Mr.  Coatzee  was  paying  us  a  spac- 
ious South  African  call,  lasting  several 
hours.  We  had  reached  to  about  the 
second  hour,  the  pauses  were  becom- 
ing longer  and  more  oppressive,  and 
I  had  surreptitiously  entered  in  my 
pocket-book,  and  underlined,  with  a 
view  to  my  next  visit  to  the  dorp,  the 
one  word   "spittoon." 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  right  speci- 
men of  the  true  veld-bred  article,  very 
pastoral  in  appearance,  tieless,  and, 
any  way  you  looked  at  him,  large.  Tie- 
less-ness  when  your  beard  is  a  foot 
wide  and  comes  well  below  the  third 
waistcoat  button,  is  a  matter  of  small 
import.  Nor  could  one  rightly  describe 
Mr.  Coatzee  as  standing  well  over  six 
foot  in  his  stockings,  for  his  un- 
adorned feet  were  the  sole  occupants 
of  his  roomy  veld-schoen.  From  the 
crown  of  his  heavily-craped  hat  to  the 
shoes  on  his  feet,  he  was  home-made. 
The  shoes  were  from  the  back  of  one 
of  his  own  beeves,  the  leather  had  been 
tanned  by  the  owner,  and  the  shoes 
made  by  the  same  person.  His  clothing 
represented  the  work  of  his  old  Fran's 
hands.  He  was  washed  (once  a-year) 
by  home-made  soap  and  lighted  by 
home-made  candles. 

After  a  silence  of  five  minutes,  dur- 
ing which  I  felt  I  must  either  shout 
aloud  in  agony  or  rush  off  five  miles 
to  the  dorp  to  buy  that  which  I  had 


entered  in  the  pocket-book,  a  chance 
remark  led  to  the  subject  of  the  loss 
of  Mrs.  Coatzee's  jewels.  The  scandal- 
ous episode  of  their  loss  and  of  the 
behavior  of  a  local  justice  of  the  peace 
must  be  here  set  down.  Mrs.  Coatzee 
was  in  a  fine  taking  when  she  foimd 
the  jewels  missing.  They  were  of  im- 
mense value,  for  the  Jew  who  had  sold 
them  to  her  had  himself  said  so,  and 
had  charged  accordingly. 

"Never  mind,  old  Fran,"  said  the 
Baas,  "we'll  make  a  plan  and  find 
them."  The  local  dollar-thrower  was 
of  course  the  first  person  consulted. 
He  threw  his  bones,  and  the  bones  in- 
dicated Martha — one  of  the  maids — as 
the  thief,  and  the  garden  as  the  place 
where  the  jewels  would  be  found. 
Martha  was  placed  in  close  arrest,  and 
the  establishment  set  to  dig  up  the 
garden.  As  there  were  no  flowers 
growing  in  it,  that  did  not  so  much 
matter.  But  no  jewels  were  found. 
Nothing  shaken  in  faith  in  bones  or 
their  throwing,  another  dollar-thrower, 
less  local  and  consequently  more  po- 
tent, was  consulted.  He  blamed  the 
theft  on  Mary — ^the  other  maid — and 
said  that  the  missing  articles  were 
hidden  in  the  floor  of  the  house.  Mary 
was  arrested,  Martha  put  back  to  duty, 
and  the  floors  torn  up.  This  did  not 
so  much  matter,  because  they  were  not 
of  boards  but  of  beaten  earth.    Still  no 
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jewels.  Recourse  was  now  had  to  the 
Chief  of  all  African  Miching  Malleco 
and  Magic,  resident  in  Johannesburg. 
His  reputation  was  immense,  and  so 
were  his  fees.  But  expense  was  not  a 
matter  to  be  considered  in  the  recov- 
ery of  heirlooms.  This  great  special- 
ist, not  to  be  outdone  by  his  confreres, 
said  that  both  maids  had  committed 
the  theft  But  as  there  was  no  place 
to  point  to,  barring  the  wide  veld,  as 
a  likely  one  to  search  for  the  jewels 
in,  the  great  man  on  this  point  main- 
tained the  silence  of  the  Sphinx.  The 
two  maids,  on  this  absolutely  con- 
vincing evidence  of  their  joint  crime, 
were  hurried  off  to  the  dorp,  and  cast 
into  the  lock-up.  And  here  the  scan- 
dalous and  altogether  shameful  part 
of  the  whole  incident  occurs.  They 
were  in  due  course  brought  before  the 
J.P.,  and  he  a  Dutchman !  This  devas- 
tating knave  and  sceptic  refused  to 
convict  on  the  dollar-throwing  evi- 
dence, and  so  far  forgot  his  duty  of 
one  Dutchman  to  another  (at  least 
when  Englishmen  or  Kafirs  are  con- 
cerned) as  to  order  the  release  of  the 
two  maids.  And  the  jewels  were  still 
amissing. 

Part  and  parcel  of  the  old  man  is 
the  old  lady,  whom  he  always  addresses 
as  "Ole  Frau."  She  very  occasionally 
pays  me  and  a  few  others  a  visit  of 
ceremony.  Less  rarely,  and  much  less 
unwillingly,  she  takes  her  pastime  by 
a  round  of  sober  visits  to  other  farms, 
where  she  and  her  mate  wrestle  in 
prayer,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Predikant,  with  their  hosts.  Other- 
wise she  is  always  busy  in  bread-mak- 
ing and  bacon-making,  or  in  the 
dairy,  for  she  is  a  famous  housewife. 
She  maintains  a  waggish  twinkle  in 
her  shrewd  old  eye,  and  her  tongue  in 
rapier-play  is  both  nimble  and  apt.  I 
did  once,  however,  take  the  wind  out 
of  her  sails  by  suddenly  putting  to  her 
the  problem  of  the  militant  suffra- 
gette, and  asking  her  for  an  instant 


solution.  For  a  moment  she  was  non- 
plussed, even  daased.  Then  she  said, 
"Turn  a  few  mice  loose  amongst  them : 
a  woman's  work  is  with  the  children 
and  the  dairy."  Indeed,  a  year  or  two 
at  Mrs.  Goatzee's,  or  many  a  kindred 
establishment,  might  do  any  member 
of  the  screaming  sisterhood  a  world  of 
good.  Here  she  would  see  the  ladies 
not  seldom  waiting  on  the  men  at 
meals,  and  having  their  own  after- 
wards. And  here  also  any  one  who 
did  not  want  to  eat,  would  in  no  wise 
be  made  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Coatzee, 
though  hospitality  itself,  is  a  thrifty 
woman:  and  every  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  gained.  Gristabel  would  be  at 
perfect  liberty  to  die,  or  throw  leaflets 
into  the  pigsty,  or  tub-thump  to  an 
audience  of  Kafir  women.  No  one 
would  be  a  penny  the  worse,  but  every 
one  would  be  vastly  puzzled. 

A  dismal  perusal  of  the  gloomier 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  is  about 
the  only  reading  that  Mr.  Coatzee  does. 
He  could  answer  few  questions  in  a 
"General  Information"  examination 
paper.  From  my  point  of  view  he  is 
not  even  a  good  farmer.  He  belongs 
to  other  times  when  men  chucked 
mealies  on  the  ground,  ploughed  them 
in,  and  awaited  a  crop  of  sorts.  But 
he  knows  good  stock  when  he  sees  it: 
and  that  is  all  he  needs  to  know. 
Were  I  an  Englishman,  for  instance, 
the  old  gentleman's  vast  shadows 
would  never  darken  my  doors.  I  am 
Scotch,  and  Mr.  Coatzee  loves  a 
Scotchman  as  a  brother.  All  Scotch- 
men he  holds  (quite  rightly)  in  the 
very  highest  estimation.  He  looks  up- 
on them  (quite  wrongly)  as  beneath 
the  tyrannous  Englishman's  yoke.  It 
was  against  the  EiUglishman  that  he 
fought  during  the  war.  It  was  the 
Englishman  that  burnt  his  farm  and 
ravaged  his  stock.  And  into  no  Eng- 
lishman's house  will  this  old  Die-hard 
enter. 

There  is  one  thing  that  puzzles  Mr. 
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Coatzee  very  sorely.  Queen  Victoria's 
picture  hangs  in  his  house — as  it  does, 
or  did,  in  many  another  Boer's.  She 
was  a  lady  held  in  great  estimation  by 
Boers.  Now  touching  her  treatment 
of  her  Scotch  soldiers,  Mr.  Coatzee 
cannot  impute  a  shabby  act  to  so  ven- 
erable  a  lady.  And  yet  there  it  is — 
take  it  or  leave  it — she  always  made 
them  fight  on  foot,  while  allowing  any 
quantity  of  her  English  soldiers  to 
fight,  as  Boers  and  any  gentlemen  do 
fight,  on  horseback! 

Of  the  female  members  of  his  large 
family,  the  old  man  speaks  but  little. 
He  indicates  with  a  pawky  smile  the 
daughter  whom  he  destines  for  my 
hand  in  wedlock.  But  otherwise  he  is, 
concerning  them,  reticent  It  may  be 
supposed  that  his  young  ladies,  having 
got  education,  are  travelling  from  the 
orbit  of  the  dairy  and  parental  au- 
thority, to  that  of  pianos  and  the 
higher  arts.  But  of  young  Jacobus, 
more  often  called  by  the  diminutive 
"Jaappie,"  the  fond  parent  speaks  with 
all  the  relish  of  successful  cherisher 
of  the  extremely  immature. 

"I  have  sjambokked  that  boy,"  he 
says,  "so  that  he  now  knows  not  how 
to  leave  work.  He  works  so  hard  that 
he  is  always  sick."  Certainly  it  is 
a  comfort  to  know  that  little  Jaappie 
shows  no  sign  of  becoming  a  "Jong" 
(or  Boer  Nut),  for  Jongs  jar  on  me 
sadly.  I  should  mention  that  Jaappie 
is  now  quite  a  big  boy,  being  well  over 
forty,  of  an  apostolic  mien,  and,  as  we 
may  say,  "five  to  a  family." 

With  the  onset  of  education,  I  fear 
that  the  "old  Boer,"  of  whom  Mr. 
Coatzee  is  a  type,  will  soon  be  ex- 
tinct For  it  is  a  good  type,  a  manly 
tjrpe,  and  physically  always  seems  to 
be  a  large  and  patriarchal  tjrpe.  Its 
personal  habits  are  not  as  ours;  and 
it  has  a  code  of  morals  which  terms 
"Vemeukery,"  what  we  should  call  by 
a  harder  name.  It  can  be  slim  and 
superstitious,  ignorant  and  unwashed. 


But  the  old  Boer  is  the  man  who 
foimd  a  good  country,  knew  it  when 
he  saw  it  and  took  it  with  his  own 
right  hand.  For  his  existence  he  has 
fought  against  savages.  For  his  coun- 
try he  has  fought  against  ourselves. 
And  he  bears  a  stamp,  both  in  char- 
acter and  appearance,  such  as  only 
those  men  can  bear  who  have  done 
these  things,  and  have  struck  good 
blows  in  good  causes.  And  one  finds 
with  it  all  an  extreme  courtesy,  a 
neighborliness  in  its  best  sense,  and  a 
simplicity  which  we  may  laugh  at,  but 
which  most  of  us  could  do  with  a 
little  more  of.  The  younger  genera- 
tion, less  sternly  nurtured  and  far  bet- 
ter educated,  may  have  better  parlor 
manners,  but  it  has  worse  manners  of 
the  other  kind.  Of  its  elders — it  too 
often  speaks  with  its  tongue  in  its 
cheek :  and  it  has  the  appearance,  gen- 
erally speaking,  of  knowing  a  thing  or 
two. 

Our  old  neighbor  has  scarcely  dis- 
appeared in  his  ramshackle  old  Cape 
cart,  drawn  by  its  two  rough  two- 
year-olds,  than  young  Piet,  son  of  old 
Piet  another  neighbor,  canters  up  on 
some  farm  business.  He  was  once  a 
nice  little  boy,  and  is  now  a  complete 
"Jong,"  and  may  one  day  be  as  good 
a  man  as  his  father.  In  answer  to 
our  inquiries  as  to  his  parents,  he  says 
that  they  are  away  at  a  round  of 
prayer-meetings,  and  adds  with  an  up- 
to-date  leer,  that  he  himself  does  not 
hold  with  such  monkey-tricks:  that  he 
has  determined  never  to  be  confirmed. 
He  would,  however,  sing  another  time 
were  his  sour-faced  old  Predikant  any- 
where near.  The  hold  of  the  Dutch 
minister  over  his  very  ignorant  flock 
is  not  less,  for  good  or  bad,  than  that 
of  the  Irish  priest  over  the  peasant 
Recently  two  of  our  local  young  ladies 
were  named  from  the  pulpit  for  going 
to  a  dance;  and  they  will  not  dance 
again.  But  if  Boer  parishioners  cher- 
ish their  Predikants,  the  latter  have  to 
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work  for  their  cherishing.  The  first- 
lings of  the  flock  may  be  theirs,  and 
the  best  house  in  the  dorp,  but  much 
is  demanded  from  them  in  return. 
Heaviest  of  their  duties,  perhaps,  are 
the  rural  visitations  to  every  farm 
in  their  far-fiung  parishes ;  and  though 
coffee,  in  the  intervals,  may  flow  like 
water,  the  demands  for  leading  In 
prayer,  for  lengthy  readings  of  the 
Word,  for  the  uplifting  of  souls  in 
praise,  are  exceedingly  exhausting.  A 
Predlkant  friend  of  mine  sometimes 
drops  in  between  farm  and  farm,  and 
in  the  strict  privacy  of  the  confes- 
sional, lets  himself  go.  Indeed,  in  the 
characteristics  of  Scot  and  Boer,  there 
is  much  that  is  analogous.  The  Boer 
language  teems  with  good  Scots  words : 
and  from  the  early  days  when  trek- 
king Boers  felt  the  need  of  ministers 
of  religion,  and  supplied  that  want 
from  Scotland,  they  have  continued  to 
send  young  men  destined  for  their 
ministry  to  a  Scotch  University,  al- 
though many  of  these  go  later  to  Hol- 
land for  a  final  Dutch  polish.  Two 
well-known  Scottish  names,  both  be- 
longing to  ministers  of  the  Dutch  re- 
ligion, are  at  present  household  words 
in  the  land. 

Considering  the  friendly  relations 
existing  between  Boer  and  Britain  of 
the  country-side,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  rub  along  without  any  language 
question  at  all,  the  din  of  strife  existent 
elsewhere  over  bi-llnguallsm  is  the  more 
surprising.  But  the  language  question 
is  a  racial  matter,  and  so  there  is  noth- 
ing really  surprising  in  it  at  all.  Of 
Racialism  General  Herzog  is  the  cham- 
pion: and  although  we  may  call  him 
narrow  and  bigoted,  yet  we  also  all 
allow  him  to  be  honest  and  straight 
And  by  "we,"  perhaps  I  had  better  ex- 
plain, is  meant  those  who  differ  from 
him  and  his  followers,  and  are  called 
"Slack-breeches."  A  slack-breeched 
man  is  one  who  is  loose  in  his  views 
as  to  keeping  up  the  Dutch  end,  and 


favors  the  Imperial  idea.  My  own 
breeches  are  of  course  of  the  very 
slackest. 

The  grace  of  humor  can  save  us 
from  much :  but  it  can't  save  me  from 
a  vain  regret  or  two  in  regard  to 
racialism,  now  In  full  blaze  among  us. 
It  Is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
until  autonomy  was  prematurely 
granted  to  the  two  late  Boer  Repub- 
lics, by  a  Radical  Government,  racial- 
ism was  dormant,  if  not  moribund ; 
and  might  have  died,  given  time,  of 
sleeping-sickness.  But  true  to  Its 
policy  of  cap-ln-hand  to  your  enemies 
and  to  the  devil  with  your  own  coun- 
tnonen,  the  Radical  Government 
grafted  autonomy,  and  the  mischief 
was  done.  The  check  then  given  to  all 
Ix)rd  Milner's  wonderful  achievements 
can  only  be  realized  by  those  who 
have  seen  and  those  who  have  suffered. 
Much  of  the  good  done  perforce  re- 
mains, but  much  does  not.  It  was  to 
Lord  Milner  we  farmers  owe,  or  owed, 
the  advent  among  us  of  the  experts  in 
forestry,  sheep,  cattle,  and  agronomy. 
The  British  Empire  was  there  to  draw 
upon,  and  he  drew  of  Its  best.  To  him 
we  owe,  or  owed,  our  experimental 
farms — our  thoroughbred  stock,  and  a 
wonderfully  successful  Land-settlement 
scheme,  still  existent,  but  a  dead  let- 
ter. And  of  the  many  evils  that  we 
owe,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman's  Administration, 
the  last  Is  perhaps  the  worst,  and  that 
is  the  Immigration  Restriction  Bill, 
aimed  ostensibly  at  Asiatics,  but 
really  at  a  much  wider  mark. 

For  the  second  time  in  history  the 
Boer  resumed  his  place  as  top-dog  and 
the  Briton  his   as  bottom   one.     Now 
bottom  dogs  suffer  all  sorts  of  unpleas- 
ant  things.   Including   euphemistic   re- 
trenchments.   But  on  this  occasion  the 
suffering  has  been  the  more  acute  be- 
cause they  thought  that  the  W^x  ^^^ 
ended  it  finally  and  absolutely.       ^o^- 
ever,   this   Is  neither  here  nor      ^ete, 
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and  given  certain  conditions,  the  two 
dogs  may  one  of  these  days  occupy 
positions  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and 
all  will  be  welL  In  the  meantime  the 
bottom  dog  may  find  some  slight,  if 
melancholy,  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  other  people  have  been  given 
away  besides  himself,  and  in  realizing 
that,  if  his  own  case  causes  no  con- 
cern to  his  country,  she  is  wringing 
her  hands  in  impotent  (and  well-de- 
served) grief  over  the  treatment  of  her 
Indians  in  South  Africa. 

We  can  still  raise  a  smile  over  cer- 
tain humorous  aspects  of  the  bi-lingual 
question.  Although  we  may  often  al- 
lude to  a  Boer  as  a  Dutchman^  Dutch 
as  spoken  in  Holland  is  not  the  Boer 
language.  A  Boer  literally  means 
farmer — ^I  am  called  by  my  neighbors 
"a  Scotch  Boer"— and  the  "Taal,"  the 
language  spoken  by  Boers,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  farm  and  of  farmers.  You 
cannot  call  it  an  unwritten  language; 
but  you  cannot,  on  the  other  hand, 
describe  a  battleship  in  the  Taal,  nor 
discuss  literature  or  finance  in  it. 
While  we  were  all  farmers  it  did  well 
enough.  But  it  will  not  do  for  an  ad- 
vancing South  Africa,  any  more  than 
Cornish,  Welsh,  or  Gaelic  would  serve 
as  the  language  for  use  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  So  the  Taal  is  put  out 
of  court  as  the  language  of  South  Af- 
rica. But  the  South  African  Dutch 
must  have  a  language  of  their  very 
own ;  and  in  deciding  what  it  is  to  be, 
they  have  first  created  a  dilemma  and 
then  impaled  themselves  on  both  horns 
of  it.  The  one  horn  is  the  High 
Dutch  language,  as  spoken  in  Holland 
—a  language  a  great  deal  more  for- 
eign to  Boers  than  is  English.  The 
other  horn  is  the  English  language. 
All  but  very  old  men  can  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  the  young  generation  both 
can  and  does  speak  it.  In  adopting 
l)i-lingualism — i.e.,  the  hated  but  famil- 
iar English  tongue,  and  the  desired 
but  unfamiliar  High  Dutch  language — 


South  Africa  has  been  caught  on  both 
horns.  Racialism  now  sees  to  it  that 
every  official  publication  appears  in 
both  languages,  only  one  of  which  is. 
understood  of  the  people.  It  may  be 
amusing,  but  it  is  very  cumbrous  and 
very  silly. 

The  horrid  necessity  of  having  to  use 
English  is,  however,  to  be  relieved  by 
the  invention  of  a  language  called  "Af- 
ricaans.*'  This  exhibits  neither  horns 
of  dilemma  nor  cloven  hoof  of  the 
British  language  bogey.  Of  Africaans 
I  cannot  speak  at  first  hand,  for  when 
Crown  Colony  Government  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  excellent  school  teachers 
and  the  best  that  the  British  Empire 
could  supply  were  all  euphemized  back 
to  their  countries,  and  their  places 
taken  by  Dutch  teachers  of  very  medi- 
ocre acquirements,  I  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  our  School  Board.  But  I 
believe  that  Africaans  is  a  valiant  at- 
tempt at  having  a  working  language 
other  than  British,  of  some  kind,  to 
wit.  our  old  friend  the  Taal,  eked  out 
with  High  Dutch.  I  am  told,  and  I  can 
believe  anything  of  Racialism,  that  "Ldt- 
tie  Miss  Muffet"  has  been  done  into 
Africaans  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dutch 
infant  scholar;  and  '^Master  Jack 
Horner"  is  even  now  being  lisped  by 
patriot  baby  lips  in  the  future  lan- 
guage of  our  great  and  growing  sub- 
continent. But  one  may  rest  assured 
that  Miss  Mulfet  can  never  sit  long 
on  her  tuffet,  nor  Master  Homer 
address  himself  rightly  to  a  Christmas 
pie  in  anything  but  the  bogey  language. 
Moreover,  our  South  African  wags 
are  at  the  matter  of  the  languages. 
Especially  have  they  taken  as  a  whet- 
stone for  their  wit  the  dual  words  of 
command  in  our  new  Defence  Force 
scheme.  Given  time  and  some  condi- 
tions hereinafter  mentioned,  the  lan- 
guage question  will  answer  itself  in  a 
manner  practical,  and  therefore  satis- 
factory, to  all  parties.  Meanwhile  a 
wealthy    South    African    has    offered 
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half  a  million  sterling  for  a  univers- 
ity: but  bi-lingualism  demands  a  double 
set  of  professors,  and  creates  so  many 
other  contingent  difBculties,  that  at 
the  present  moment  it  looks  as  if  the 
offer  might  fall  through.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  in  writing  the  above  I 
have  written  as  racially  as  any  one 
could  wish.  But,  after  all,  not  so 
very  many  years  ago,  we  did  spend  a 
good  many  millions  and  a  good  many 
lives  in  rectifying  a  situation,  in  a  part 
of  South  Africa,  which  had  become 
intolerable  for  Englishmen.  And  the 
situation  was  relieved,  and  might  have 
been  pennanently  relieved.  Then  it 
was  upset  again  by  the  cap-in-hand 
policy,  and  that  is  what  causes  bitter- 
ness in  bottom  dogs. 

I  have  far  too  great  a  respect  for 
the.  Boers  as  a  nation  to  discredit 
them  with  forgetfulness  of  their  na- 
tionality in  the  short  period  of  years 
that  has  elapsed  between  the  ending 
of  the  war  and  now.  Is  the  Boer  to 
be  grateful  all  at  once,  and  forget 
dreams  not  long  since  dreamt,  and  still 
a-dreamlng,  when  complacent  Britain 
says,  "Now  you  have  been  well  beaten? 
But  we  have  spent  millions  in  setting 
you  on  your  feet  again,  and  we  are 
going  to  grant  you  autonomy !"  Is  the 
Boer  to  grin  with  humble  thankful- 
ness when  Complacency  adds,  "Some 
of  our  timorous  ones  think  it  is  risky 
and  premature;  but  we  who  have  the 
say  know  that,  after  all  we  have  done 
for  you,  you  must  be  really  quite  fond 
of  us,  and  almost  quite  British  al- 
ready? You  shall  be  Master  in  your 
own  house,  but  a  good  and  loyal  son 
in  your  Mother's."  Not  he!  And,  if 
we  know  the  Boer  women — not  she 
either. 

The  Boers  knew  a  freedom  that  no 
Englishman  ever  knew,  much  though 
the  latter  may  talk  about  his  precious 
Jewel  which  he  misuses  so  sadly.  If 
deeds  count  more  than  words,  the  Boer 
was,  and  is,  a  much  better  patriot  than 


the  windy  Celebrator  of  the  Relief 
of  Mafeking,  or  the  snivelling  panic- 
monger  of  a  few  days*  reverses.  And 
to  the  Boer  his  old  freedom  was 
sweet,  nor  will  he  willingly  forget  it. 
And  not  readily  will  he  forget,  nor  all 
the  many  people  of  Dutch  descent  in 
South  Africa,  the  dream  which  men 
and  women  still  dream  quietly,  of  a 
United  South  Africa  imder  the  Dutch 
Flag.  And  it  is  a  dream  that  may 
come  true,  given  the  hour  and  the 
means. 

Given  twenty  years* — better  still, 
thirty  years* — ^freedom  from  all  Eu- 
ropean complications  to  Great  Britain, 
then  all  will  be  well  in  South  Africa. 

Perhaps  not  quite  irrelevant  to  all 
this  is  the  tale  that  my  friend  Mrs. 
Vandermerwe,  a  near  neighbor  of 
mine,  has  told  me  once  and  again.  She 
is  a  perfervid  patriotess,  and  likes  to 
rub  it  into  Great  Britain  (through 
me).  She  believes  implicitly  in  what 
she  says,  and  she  tells  the  tale  to  me 
as  she  has  told  it  to  hundreds  of 
others,  and  will  yet  tell  it  to  hundreds 
of  others  again.  It  is  a  tale  of  the 
Concentration  Camps,  and  now  forms 
a  Dutch  version  of  the 
"Hush  ye !  hush  ye !  little  pet  ye, 
The  Black  Douglas  shall  not  get  ye." 
And  there  are  hundreds  of  other 
nursery  stories  in  free  circulation  very 
much  like  it. 

Mrs.  Vandermerwe  and  her  children 
became  inmates,  during  the  war,  of 
one  of  our  concentration  camps.  One 
of  the  children  fell  ill  with  a  sickness, 
called  "belly  sickness,"  which  Mrs. 
Vandermerwe  had  always  treated 
fairly  efficaciously  with  a  wagon 
grease  and  other  horrors.  (Fairly  effi- 
caciously, because  she  allowed  that 
she  had  "buried  three  or  four.")  It 
was  a  disease  called  by  the  British 
enteric,  and  Mrs.  Vandepnerwe  was 
not  now  permitted  to  use  her  well- 
tried  simples.  The  child  was  removed 
to  the  hospital.     Here  everything  was 
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or^nized  on  a  scale  of  colossal  hjrpoc- 
rlsy  and  demoniacal  cruelty.  There 
were  beds;  and  they  were  white  and 
dimity.  There  were  Khakee  doctors; 
and  they  were  plump  and  suave.  There 
were  Khakee  nurses;  and  they  too 
were  plump  and  suave. 

But  both  nurses  and  doctors,  anx- 
ious for  just  one  Boer  the  less, 
set  themselves  to  starve  this  poor  lit- 
tle Boer  child  to  death.  They  were 
deaf  to  the  pitiful  appeals  of  the 
mother.  She  was  even  watched  to  make 
sure  that  she  did  not  defeat  their 
wicked  purposes  by  introducing  food. 
Despite  everything,  the  child  seemed  to 
be  recovering,  and  now  at  last  the 
mother  found  opportunity  to  give  him, 
from  her  own  rations,  a  little  of  the 
solid  food  of  which  he  had  so  long 
been  deprived.  But  too  late.  The 
child  died,— murdered,  as  all  Mrs.  Van- 
dermerwe's  hearers  like  to  believe,  and 
do  believe,  by  the  English;  or,  as  we 
might  say,  were  there  any  use  in  say- 
ing It,  killed  by  his  own  mother.  I 
will  not  be  put  in  the  wrong  by  an  ig- 
norant Boer  woman,  who  would  quote 
the  sayings  of  our  own  Ministers 
against  me,  were  I  to  try  to  convince 
her  how  wrong  the  version  of  her  tale 
is.  And  so  it  goes  merrily  on;  and 
it  does  not  lose  in  the  telling.  That  is 
the  reason  of  my  plea  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years*  peace  in  Europe. 

A  few  pages  back  I  was  repining  at 
one  of  our  lengthy  South  African  calls, 
not  that  I  am  not  always  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Coatzee's  broad  face,  nor  sorry  to 
see  his  broader  back.  But  the  bustle 
and  the  time  limits  of  my  own  small 
and  stirring  native  land  are  too  much 
in  the  bone  of  me  to  permit  me  to 
bear  very  gladly  these  neighborly  visi- 
tations. Yet  for  all  that  it  needs  no 
very  prophetic  eye  to  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  men  shall  recall  the  spac- 
ious days  of  the  First  Unioi^  Parlia- 
ment, and  speak  of  them  with  the  re- 
gret that  we  now  speak  of  the  times 


of  Queen  Bess.  And  already  our 
spaciousness  is  not  so  large  as  it  was. 
The  signs  of  the  times  have  begun  with 
a  small  thing,  for  we,  who  recently  had 
no  use  for  anything  meaner  than  the 
threepenny-bit,  do  now  purchase  our 
dally  paper  with  a  penny.  Passing 
from  the  less  to  the  greater,  no  longer 
do  we  deem  ourselves  cramped  for 
space  on  a  farm  of  anything  less  than 
a  few  thousand  acres,  nor  suffocated, 
as  we  behold  from  our  own  the  dis- 
tant smoke  of  a  neighbor's  house.  Un- 
der closer  settlement  and  higher 
prices  for  land,  the  abounding  spac- 
iousness of  the  veld  is  slowly  but  cer- 
tainly dwindling.  The  Great  Farm, 
of  which  mine  now  forms  but  a  part, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  owner 
(still  living)  in  exchange  for  three 
goats,  and  is  now  valued  at  more  than 
three  times  as  many  thousands  of 
pounds.  No  longer  do  we  allow  un- 
numbered buck  to  share  with  our  sheep 
the  veld.  Nor  may  the  sheep,  in  un- 
fenced  freedom,  trample  to  waste  as 
much  grass  as  they  please.  Not  long 
ago  the  law  demanded  from  the  farmer 
a  strip  of  his  veld  500  yards  in  width 
for  the  erratic  passage  of  the  public 
road.  Now  the  law  demands  about  50 
yards;  and  we  grudge  that  In  the 
occasional  bumping  passage  of  a  motor- 
car, we,  the  Great  Untaxed,  foresee 
the  metalling  of  roads,  the  bridging  of 
spruits,  and  the  incidence  of  a  tax  to 
provide  the  wherewithal. 

At  present  we  would  as  soon  think 
of  putting  milch  cows  to  the  plough, 
as  our  mares  with  harness.  And  at  a 
white  man  going  afoot  we  still  look 
askance,  as  at  one  not  quite  respecta- 
ble. He  will  be  a  poor  white,  and  one 
of  the  genus  who  live  by  walking,  not 
by  working,  and  who  will  one  day  die 
by  the  wayside  or  in  the  chance  shelter 
of  a  farm  outhouse.  The  poor  white 
is  of  all  professions  or  of  none.  Some- 
times he  does  not  so  much  hate  work 
as    love    the    nomad's    life.    Although 
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bom  and  brought  up  in  a  fixed  abode, 
he  is  no  less  a  wanderer  by  nature 
than  the  Bedouin.  My  last  visitor — 
for  this  class  can  always  claim  a  meal 
and  a  shelter — was  by  profession  a 
diver;  and  at  diving,  so  he  said,  he 
had  made  '*good  money."  I  did  not 
seem  able  to  find  a  Job  for  him  any- 
where. Of  wells  I  had  never  a  one, 
and  my  dams  are  all  too  shallow  for 
the  practice  of  his  craft.  Such  as  have 
no  profession  carry  what  they  cheer- 
fully call  "their  income"  with  them, 
in  the  form  of  soldering  material, — for 
there  is  never  a  farm  that  has  not  a 
leaky  pot  the  better  for  plugging. 
These  vagrants  have  still  a  few  years 
more  wherein  to  cultivate  the  philo- 
sophic calm,  engendered  by  watching, 
in  a  healthy  climate  and  perfect  idle- 
ness, how  other  men,  by  getting  and 
spending,  lay  waste  their  powers.  But 
one  of  these  days  the  poor  white  will 
be  denied  the  space  and  hospitality  of 
the  veld,  and  enjoy  instead  the  limits 
and  the  labor  of  the  workhouse. 

Whether  or  no  it  may  be  accounted 
for  spaciousness  to  these  our  present 
times,  I  know  not,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  may  still  here  stand  on 
the  railway  line  at  midnight,  and  by 
burning  a  newspaper  arrest  a  passing 
train.  Yet  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  a 
privilege  that  will  soon  be  wrested 
from  us.  Our  spacious  calling  habits 
show  as  yet  no  signs  of  dwindling. 

To  the  veriest  dullard  living  in  a 
young  and  growing  country,  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  future  cannot  but  be 
of  interest  and  a  matter  for  specula- 
tion. England  can  look  back  on  a 
glorious  past,  but  in  many  ways  she 
must  now  act  the  Grandmother  and 
find  her  chief  interest  in  life  in  watch- 
ing the  growth  of  her  children.  There 
is  little  in  South  Africa's  past  that  one 
cares  to  look  back  to,  but  much  in  the 
future  to  look  forward  to.  What  shall 
we  be  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence? 
Again  and  perforce  the  Racial  note  is 


sounded^  for  one  cannot  contemplate 
the  future  without  considering  the  part 
that  we  Britishers  will  take  in  it.  Im- 
migration into  South  Africa  can  never 
be  either  in  quality  or  quantity  the 
same  as  that  to  Canada. 

There  the  capital  of  the  immigrant 
is  his  hands  and  his  health.  Here  the 
Kafir  does  the  work  at  present:  and 
he  and  the  poor  white  will  do  it  in 
the  future — our  immigrant  must  have 
money.  Still,  and  despite  restrictions 
— he  is  coming  with  a  steady  fiow  into 
the  country:  and  he  has  begun  to 
make  his  mark.  Much  of  that  was 
done  by  the  Land  Settlement  scheme, 
now  a  dead  letter.  Then  there  is  the 
drift  of  the  British  townsmen  land- 
wards, and  of  the  Dutch  farmer  town- 
wards— which  will  mean  that  the  Brit- 
ish, who  at  present  have  little  to  say 
in  the  government  of  the  country,  will 
soon  have  a  say,  and  a  large  say. 

The  Boer  farm,  owing  to  a  very 
common  custom  of  the  owner  leaving 
it  equally  to  all  his  children,  tends  to 
become  in  time  a  non-economic  holding 
and  to  pass  into  other  hands.  I  know 
of  one  at  present  reduced  to  a  few 
acres,  owned  by  forty  individuals.  It 
is  in  the  market  The  Boer  is  thus 
passing  from  the  farm  to  the  small 
town,  and  is  becoming  a  handy  crafts- 
man and  even  a  miner,  to  the  sore  dis* 
comfort  of  the  much  more  highly  paid 
British  striker.  The  townsman,  on  the 
other  hand,  chiefly  British,  shows  a 
consistent  tendency  to  acquire  land. 
Be  he  lawyer,  doctor,  miller,  or  store- 
keeper, he  is  buying  land  where  he 
can,  or  stock  to  place  on  the  land  he 
means  to  buy.  In  the  province  in 
which  I  live,  the  farmer,  and  conse- 
quently Dutch  and  retrogressive  inter- 
est, is  alone  represented  in  the  Union 
Parliament  There  was  only  one  con- 
tested election,  and  the  town  which 
ventured  on  it  has  been  made  to  feel 
it  since. 
Then  there  is  South  Africa's  hardest 
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nut  to  crack — the  native  question :  the 
question  of  the  native  on  our  farms, 
permanently  with  us  and  essential  to 
our  existence,  not  the  migratory  native 
of  the  Mines,  who  enjoys  a  separate 
question  of  his  own. 

If  anything  is  certain,  it  is  that  the 
Kafir,  to  give  him  his  generic  title,  is 
not  going  to  remain  in  statu  quo. 
From  missionaries  and  other  sources 
he  is  getting  education:  and  he  has 
begun  to  have  the  vote.  In  the  various 
provinces  in  which  he  is  located,  he 
is  held  under  a  variety  of  restrictions, 
some  of  them  seemingly  dnlstic,  all  of 
them  wholesome.  But  these  will  not 
hold  good  for  ever, — or  even  for  long. 

The  attitude  of  the  average  South 
African  towards  the  Kafir  is  that 
rather  of  the  aggressively  nervous  than 
of  the  benevolently  despotic :  a  legacy 
doubtless  of  the  days  when  the  su- 
premacy of  the  white  man  oyer  the 
black  was  not  so  certain  as  it  Is  now. 
The  old  written  Boer  constitution 
made  short  work  of  this  racial  ques- 
tion. There  was  s<Hnething  at  least 
honest  in  the  words  that  neither  in 
Church  nor  State  should  the  black 
man  possess  equal  rights  with  the 
white.  The  black  man  had,  in  fact,  no 
rights  at  all,  not  even  that  of  walking 
on  the  footway  of  the  street  Practice 
at  least  went  hand  in  hand  with  pre- 
cept, and  to  my  mind  the  old  Boer  way 
of  it  was  infinitely  more  honest  than 
the  way  of  another  country  who 
screams  of  Freedom's  equal  rights,  and 
then  acts  far  otherwise  to  the  colored 
races  that  dwell  in  its  midst 

But  the  old  Boer  constitution  will 
not  do  for  us  now.  And  yet  we  shall 
want  time  to  attune  ourselves  to  al- 
tered conditions.  We  were  a  few 
months  ago  visited  by  a  courtly 
product  of  Western  India.  His  name 
was  spelt  and  pronounced  by  us  in  so 
many  different  ways  that  it  boots  not 
here  to  give  it.  His  errand  concerned 
the  welfare  of  his  doubtless  disgrace- 


fully treated  countrymen  in  South  Af- 
rica. He  received  from  Constituted 
Authorities  bags  and  bags  of  that 
cheapest  of  all  commodities,  commonly 
called  Soft  Sawder;  and  so  departed^ 
leaving  his  Asiatics  not  one  penny  the 
better  off.  The  Home  Government  had 
handed  them  over  body  and  soul  to  an- 
other Government,  who  are  not  Benev- 
olent Despots.  The  latter  had  been 
asked  by  the  former  to  be  decently 
civil  to  Mr.  What*s-his-name :  and  de- 
cently civil  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment was,  which  brings  us  to  the 
point  All  the  little  mayors  of  all  our 
little  towns  through  which  Mr.  What's- 
his-name  passed  during  his  tour,  were 
ordered  to  receive  him  with  official 
tenderness,  including  an  official  hand- 
shaking. And  most  of  these  little 
mayors  are  still  in  the  state  of  coma 
common  to  people  who  have  received  a 
severe  shock  to  the  system.  To  await 
on  station  platforms  the  arrival  of  a 
black  man  was  bad  enough;  but  to 
have  to  shake  hands  with  a  nigger,  and 
a  worshipper  of  idols  (if  anything  at 
all)  was  more  than  mayoral  natures 
could  bear  or  systems  stand.  Our 
mayors  are  still  reeling  and  chaotic.  The 
Indians  are  still  oppressed.  And  their 
brethren  in  Hindustan  are  in  conse- 
quence still  objecting,  very  rightly,  to 
celebrate  Empire  Day  with  any  great 
enthusiasm  while  this  truly  unimperlal 
state  of  affairs  exists. 

I  was  recently  fellow-passenger  with 
a  most  amiable  South  African  during 
an  ocean  voyage.  The  crew  of  the  ship 
was  a  Lascar  one :  and  the  mate  swore 
by  his  Lascars.  There  was  a  coldness 
between  mate  and  South  African, 
dating  from  the  day  when  the  latter, 
alluding  to  the  Lascars,  asked  the 
mate  "whether,  if  one  of  these  nigs 
fell  overboard,  he  would  stop  the  ship 
to  pick  him  up?"  Therefore,  I  say, 
give  us  time,  reasonable  time,  to  ad- 
Just  the  attitude  of  our  Jaws  and 
our  dentition  generally,  and  we  shall 
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crack  the  nut,  never  fear,  to  rights. 

Now  there  are  other  countries  who 
should  be  able  to  give  us  a  hint  as  to 
how  to  deal  with  the  Native  question. 

America  is  one.  She  has,  indeed, 
quite  an  assortment  of  colors  to  deal 
with,  the  black  predominating,  but  the 
yellow  and  red  each  claiming  a  share 
of  her  attention.  Until,  however,  her 
enlightened  citizens  find  some  other 
way  of  proving  their  belief  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man  than  by  hanging 
niggers  on  lamp-posts  and  burning 
them  alive  in  streets,  we  need  not  ex- 
pect much  guidance  from  her,  and  she 
does  not  seem  to  be  going  to  do  much 
better  with  her  other  colors. 

Cecil  Khodes'  pronouncement  as  to 
equal  rights  to  all  civilized  peoples  in 
South  Africa  does  not  help  much.  For 
if  one  half  of  South  Africa  should 
ever  allow  that  a  black  man  was  civ- 
ilized, or  could  ever  be  civilized,  the 
other  half  assuredly  would  not  To 
the  Mother  of  Nations  across  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  where  the  Indian  has  be- 
gun to  feel  himself  and  make  the 
white  man  feel  him,  we  may  turn: 
and  we  may  learn  that  concessions,  ap- 
parently wrung  by  bomb-throwing,  are 
not  looked  on  as  the  acts  of  a  strong 
paramoimt  Power,  and  lead  only  to 
more  bombs.  That  education  of  an  en- 
tirely wrong  type,  imparted  by  the 
wrong  teachers,  in  the  worst  possible 
way,  to  a  people  capable  of  gorging 
book-learning  without  i^cqulring  knowl- 
edge, is  a  disaster  much  better  avoided 
by  South  Africa.  We  may  also  pray 
Heaven  to  shield  us  from  the  calami- 
tous interference  of  a  Lord  Morley, 
and  to  permit  us  to  worry  through  our 
own  business  in  our  own  way.  We 
may  note  that  if  India  is  beginning  to 
move  forward  and  to  burrow  the  way 
out  of  her  ancient  barriers  of  Caste, 
Religion,  and  Custom,  the  Kafir,  who 
has  few  or  none  of  these  obstacles  to 
progress,  will  move  still  faster. 
In   this   respect  I   may  perhaps  be 
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pardoned  for  recording  my  observa- 
tions on  the  actions  of  my  horsey 
young  groom  Aaron.  On  a  Sunday 
morning,  and  before  escorting  my 
cook  Albertina  to  chapel,  he  may  be 
seen,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stable,  en- 
deavoring to  brush  an  English  parting 
into  his  African  wooL  Failing  in  this, 
his  sprightly  companion,  Moses,  the 
house-boy,  will  lay  aside  his  mouth- 
organ  and  clip  the  desired  parting 
with  the  sheep  sheers.  Before 
Aaron's  time,  was  John  Osgood,  a 
young  Englishman  straight  out  from 
home.  But  though  John  was  a  good 
groom  in  many  ways,  Aaron  is  better, 
because  he  does  not  beat  his  horses 
with  spades.  John  seemed  obliged  to 
do  this  to  prove  that  Britons  never 
would  be  slaves.  He  had  to  go.  And 
it  was  a  pity,  because  Aaron's  way 
of  grooming  a  horse  is  to  cover  him 
with  horse-dung,  and  then  scrape  it 
off  with  the  curry-comb.  The  brush 
he  keeps  exclusively  for  use  on  his 
own  head.  When  the  parting  has  been 
accomplished,  and  a  paper  collar  and  a 
German-made  shirt  of  devastating  ap 
pearance  donned,  Aaron  is  ready  for 
Albertina,  and  Albertina  should  be 
ready  for  him.  Together  they  fare  to 
the  Methodist  chapel  ten  miles  away 
across  the  veld.  At  the  last  gate  but 
one  they  cease  skylarking.  At  the  last 
gate  Albertina  puts  on  the  high-heeled 
shoes  which  Aaron  has  been  carrying. 
As  they  enter  the  unlovely  precincts  of 
the  dorp  they  assume  the  air  saintly, 
bordering  indeed  on  smugness.  And 
frozen  butter,  did  it  chance  to  be  in 
their  mouths,  would  remain  frozen. 
Aaron  is  a  powerful  singer  of  hymns, 
and  if  he  bawls  in  chapel  as  lustily  as 
he  does  in  the  harvest-field  what  time 
the  Kafir  beer  is  circulating  towards 
midnight,  he  must  be  a  serious  nui- 
sance to  the  devout  Albertina  is  giv- 
ing a  house-warming  next  Saturday, 
and  is  known  for  a  fact  to  possess  a 
table  and  two  cups.     The  party  will 
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contain  many  elements  of  the  heathen 
orgy:  the  revels  will  be  led  by  the 
native  Wesleyan  minister,  and  will  last 
till  sunrise  on  Monday  morning  with- 
out a  break.  But  the  table  and  two 
cups,  together  with  others  ravished 
from  my  own  crockery,  will  stand  for 
the  Kafir  drift  to  us-ward,  and  may 
give  us  to  think.  In  time  Aaron  and 
Albertina  will  marry.  Their  eldest  son 
will — or  I  shall  know  the  reason  why 
— be  called  after  my  own  Biblical  name. 
And  the  other  items,  resulting  with 
monotonous  incidence  from  this  proba- 
bly fecund  union,  will  all  have  Old 
Testament  names. 

If  it  has  occurred  to  any  speculative 
persons  to  wonder  what  becomes  of  a 
scarecrow's  clothes,  when  they  are  no 
longer  fit  for  a  scarecrow  to  wear,  my 
employees  could  tell  them,  for  they 
prefer  English  rags  to  any  kind  of  na- 
tive dress.  In  short,  I  see  signs  and 
read  omens  in  Aaron's  English  parting, 
Albertina's  high-heeled  shoes,  the 
Methodist  chapel,  and  the  house- 
warming. 

The  next  two  or  three  decades 
should  produce  South  Africa  her  poet: 
and  he  will  sing  not  of  the  richer 
province  where  stalled  ostriches  bring 
in  their  millions,  and  where  wealthy 
farmers  gather  wine  and  summer 
fruits  very  much.  Nor  of  the  rolling 
sugar  lands  and  rich  alluvial  flats  of 
Natal,  seamed  with  tram  lines  and 
smudged  into  the  smoke  of  cane-mills. 
Nor  will  our  poet  find  inspiration  in 
auriferous  reef  or  where  diamonds 
grow.  But  he  will  find  a  thing  or  two 
to  sing  of  in  the  bare  and  open  veld 
as  seen  from  the  veranda.  What  is 
its  charm?  As  well  ask  what  is  the 
charm  of  the  splash  of  waves  on  shin- 
gle, of  close  intimacy  with  some  be- 
loved child,  of  a  hundred  things  that 
charm  us,  we  scarcely  know  how.  I 
feel  that  there  are  elegies  and  enough, 
had  we  but  a  Gray  to  whisper  them, 
when  David  the  ploughman — silhoutted. 


battered    hat,    pipe,    whip,    and    all, 
against  the  wintry  sunset— comes  limp- 
ing over  the  sky-line:    and  the  cows, 
black  against  the  glowing  west,  saunter 
forth    released    from    the    milking    to 
their  night's  pasturage,  or  snuffle  odor- 
ously  past  the  window  in  the  frosty 
dawn.     And  at  night  when  the  song 
of   the   harvesters,    heard   from   afar, 
beats  up  to  old  Scorpion  as  he  strad- 
dles glittering  over  the  veld,  there  la 
matter,  and  good  matter,  to  indite  of. 
And  with  the  veld  are  its  chiefest  ten- 
ants, the  sheep.    If  old  Titz,  the  shep- 
herd, can  see  something  in  them,  per- 
haps our  poet  wllL      Perhaps  there  is 
second-sight  in  a  Bushman, — ^for  Titz 
belongs  to  that  much-despised  race.  To 
us  he  appears  a  very  ancient  wreck  of 
humanity,       more       tattered,       more 
drunken  than  any  human  being  of  our 
acquaintance.     On  his  fingers  he  may 
];)erhaps  be  able  to  count  up  to  five; 
yet  if  there  is  one  sheep  from  his  five 
hundred  missing,  he  will  know  it     If 
there  is  one  errant  stranger  from  the 
next  farm  among  his  charges,  he  will 
spot  him.    And  he  knows  every  indi- 
vidual sheep.     He's  altogether  beyond 
our  understanding:    but  it  makes  us 
realize  that  education  can't  teach  us 
what   a   total   lack   of  it  has   taught 
Titz.     We  see  in  a  sheep  but  mutton 
done  up  in  wool,   capable  of  motion, 
and  bringing  us  in,  if  all  goes  well,  30 
per  cent  on  our  money.     We  see  an 
animal  so  braU^less  that  we  can  but 
think  that  his  few  wits  have  all  gone 
a-gathering  the  wool  on  which  we  are 
learning  to  improve  and  increase,  and 
which  one  of  these  days  will  rival  that 
of  Australia.     We   see  an   animal   so 
lost  to  his  own  individuality  that  he 
accepts  the  leadership  of  a  goat,  who, 
pacing   solemnly   at   the  head   of   his 
silly     following,     inducts     them     into 
kraals  or  railway  trucks,  or  other  tight 
places;    and   having   got   them   there, 
sees  the  door  shut,  and  then  hops  out 
and  goes  about  his  business.    Given  an 
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emergency,  such  as  a  hail-storm  or  a 
dust-storm,  and  a  sheep  in  the  midst 
of  it,  and  you  may  count  on  him  to 
take  the  surest  road  to  destruction. 
He  will  manage  to  smother  himself  in 
a  dust-storm;  and  in  a  hall-storm  he 
will  break  bulk,  and  rushing  wildly 
apart,  will  impale  himself  on  an  aloe 
blade  or  be  killed  by  the  hail. 

The  vastness  and  bareness  of  the 
veld  have  clean  swallowed  up  the 
7000  odd  trees  planted  with  so  much 
labor,  cherished  with  so  much  anxiety 
by  myself,  and  looked  on  with  so  much 
disfavor  by  my  neighbors  as  "likely  to 
bring  birds."  Of  birds  I  have  no  fear, 
but  to  plant  places  naked  since  the 
beginning  of  time  seems  to  be  almost 
sacrilegious.  Yet  wind-screens  I  must 
have,  and  the  more  trees  the  less  my 
farm  will  find  its  way  by  erosion  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  And  what,  after 
all,  are  seven  thousand  against  so 
much?  Here  and  there  a  plantation 
shows  up  like  a  faint  cloud-shadow 
against  the  drab;  or,  after  rain, 
against  the  wonderful  and  sudden 
green  of  the  veld. 

Passing  rich  are  we  in  sky-lines,  and 
with  never  a  ridge  or  an  absolute  flat 
to  jar  on  the  restfulness  of  our  large, 
gentle  undulations.  Here  a  man  may 
speak  of  travelling  so  many  sky-lines 
in  the  day,  and  give  one  as  good  an 
Idea  of  the  distance  covered  as  he 
does  when  he  says  he  has  ridden  so 
many  hours.  Here  are  *'bare  slopes 
where  chasing  shadows  skim."  Given 
the  day,  you  may  watch  them  hour  af- 
ter hour,  slipping  silently  over  a  hith- 
erward   crest,   sliding   down   the   long 
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incline  to  the  wide  valley  bottom,  and 
then  smoothly  skimming  up  the  farther 
slope,  they  dip,  and  once  again  ap- 
pear, and  then,  six  miles  away,  dip, 
and  are  seen  no  more.  Coming  from 
whence?  Flitting,  who  knows  whither? 
Travelling  with  the  whispering  wind 
which  drives  them  over  leagues  and 
leagues  of  grass,  turning  here  and 
there  the  amethyst  of  a  breeze-swept 
dam  to  momentary  red  color,  or  dull- 
ing the  vivid  green  of  the  irrigated 
barley-field  close  by.  Here  one  may 
see,  though  but  rarely,  and  at  sun- 
down, the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud, 
smudging  with  a  purple  smear  all  the 
siMice  which  lies  between  cloud  and  its 
earth-thrown  shadow.  Grass,  sunshine, 
shadow,  and  sky-line;  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  the  sunshine,  for  without 
that  we  are  indeed  the  abomination  of 
desolation. 

Bare  and  open  to  the  eye  though  the 
veld  seems  to  be,  it  yet  possesses  many 
an  unseen  bosom,  where  it  hides  that 
which  is  unseemly  to  it — the  hideous 
township,  the  unlovely  farmstead, 
standing  naked  and  unashamed  be- 
neath their  corrugated  iron  roofs. 
Scars  these  are  on  the  landscape,  ren- 
dered yet  more  conspicuous  by  an 
edging  of  funeral  blue  gums :  and  star 
and  landscape  will  never,  never  blend. 

The  keen  winter  wind  whispers 
through  the  dry  grasses:  a  lark  starts 
skywards,  pours  out  brief  and  incoher- 
ent ecstasy  and  sinks.  From  the  un- 
seen flock  comes  a  quavering  bleat. 
Then  the  sigh  of  wind  through  grass, 
the  great  silence,  and  the  loneliness  of 
the  veld. 

The  Sage. 


RA.BINDRANATH  TAGOBE. 


Although  the  name  of  Rabindranath 
Tagore  belongs  to  the  Bengali,  it  has 
suddenly  become  a  well-known  and 
a    welcome  word  in  both   our  hemis- 


pheres. There  is  something  wonder- 
ful and  assuring  in  this  rapid  world- 
wide fame.  His  popularity  with  his 
own  people  is  surprising.     He  is  not 
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without  honor  in  his  own  country.  His 
writings  are  published  in  many  dia- 
lects. His  songs  are  sung  by  the  boat- 
man on  the  river,  the  laborer  in  the 
field,  and  the  bullock  driver  on  the 
highway.  When  he  visits  the  city  the 
educated  will  crowd  to  hear  him,  and 
if  he  enters  the  village,  men,  women, 
and  children  will  strew  flowers  in  his 
path. 

If  the  homage  of  the  West  has  not 
been  so  dramatic  and  pictorial,  it  has 
been    equally    sincere    and    profound. 
Rabindranath   has    lately   visited   Eu- 
rope and  America.       The  students  in 
both   countries    have    listened    to    his 
lectures   with   feelings  akin   to  rever- 
ence.      His  fellow  literary  craftsmen 
have  sat  at  his  feet      All  the  critics 
have  sounded  his  praise.      His  poems 
have  passed  into  several  editions,  and, 
to  crown  all,  the  Nobel  prize  for  liter- 
ature has  been  awarded   him.     Such 
facts  as  these  are  fraught  with  a  sin- 
gular significance.    This  unstinted  ap- 
preciation  which   the    Western   world 
has  shown  to  the  Eastern  stranger  is 
twice  blessed.    It  sheds  as  much  honor 
upon  the  giver  as  on  the  receiver.    It 
is  the  gracious  act  of  a  generous  race. 
But  it  means  more  than  this.     It  is 
not   merely  a   tribute  paid   to   a   su- 
premely perfect  artist    The  author  of 
Cfitanjali  is  a  man  of  noble  mien  and 
of  saintly  character,  and  it  shows  that 
even  in  an  age  which  falls  down  to 
worship  a  golden  image  there  are  men 
and    women    who    have    not    lost   the 
grace  to  admire  the  good  and  beautiful 
and  true.     "We  needs  must   love  the 
highest   when    we   see   it."       Perhaps 
other  considerations,  secondary  it  may 
be,     have     also     influenced     us.     We 
have  been    passing   through   a   period 
of  decadent  art,  literature,  and  music 
— ^marked  by  a  striving  for  effect,  a 
passion  for  novelty,  abd  a  daring  dis- 
regard of  whatsoever  things  are  pure 
and  lovely.     It  is  an  immense  relief 
to  get   away   from   a   pleasure-ground 


of  garish  lights,  discordant  sotlnds,  and 
artificial  beds,  to  the  open  fields  where 
the  fiowers  grow  of  themselves  and  the 
birds  sing  freely,  and  where  we  can 
drink  once  more  from  the  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled. 

We  have  no  reason  whatever  to  be 
Jealous  of  this  Hindu  renaissance.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  new  creation,  but 
without  the  inspiration  of  European 
thought  it  could  never  have  been.  It 
Is  true  that  the  ideas  which  it  has 
borrowed  have  undergone  a  sea-change 
which  has  often  enhanced  their  nativig 
beauty,  but  nevertheless,  the  spirit  of 
the  West  may  sometimes  see  her  re- 
fiection  in  the  literature  of  the  East; 
as,  Milton  tells  us.  Eve  beheld  her 
own  image  in  the  waters  of  Paradise. 
But  there  is  yet  another  reason  why 
we  have  welcomed  this  great  poet  so 
warmly.  He  is  a  herald  of  a  coming 
day  for  which  the  whole  world  is  long- 
ing— ^a  day  of  universal  love  and  right- 
eousness and  peace. 

The  genius  of  Rabindranath  Tagore 
owes  much  to  hereditary  infiuence.  He 
is  one  in  a  long  succession  of  gifted 
men.  His  father,  Maharshi  Dabendra- 
nath,  was  likie  a  Moses  to  the  Hindu 
tribes.  His  home  was  an  abode  of 
piety,  a  nest  of  singing  birds,  and  a 
school  of  art  In  his  youth  Rabindra- 
nath was  brought  in  contact  with  spir- 
itual teachers,  like  Keshab  Chandra 
Sen,  and  with  leaders  of  the  literary 
revival,  such  as  Bankim  Chandra 
Chatterji,  who  was  considered  the 
most  brilliant  writer  of  his  age.  The 
latter  must  indeed  have  been  a  Bengali 
prose  laureate;  for  one  day,  near  his 
end,  as  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Delhi,  has  in- 
formed us,  the  people  gathered  about 
him  and  put  a  garland  round  his  neck« 
The  old  man  wore  it  for  a  moment 
and  then  placed  it  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  young  man  sitting  at  his  feet 
He  had  true  prophetic  insight  for 
Rabindranath  Tagore  was  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  noblest  characters 
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and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  au- 
thors of  his  race.  He  is  a  poet,  mys- 
tic, teacher,  and  prophet — all  in  one. 

The  poems  of  Tagore  are  wide  in 
their  range  and  varied  in  their  motive. 
They  mark  the  growth  of  the  poet's 
mind,  and  the  deepening  of  his  soul's 
experience.  The  Crescent  Moon  is  a 
collection  of  child-poems :  the  Gardener 
a  volume  of  "lyrics  of  love  and  life." 
In  the  Oitanjali  or  "song-offerings," 
we  have  the  sighs  and  aspirations,  the 
longings  and  the  love-gifts  of  a  de- 
vout, adoring  heart.  In  the  interval 
of  time  between  the  second  and  the 
third  of  these  works,  when  the  poet 
had  reached  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he 
had  a  great  sorrow.  The  (HtanjaU 
marks  a  turning-point  in  his  career,  as 
the  Trojan  Women,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  Murray,  had  done,  in 
the  history  of  Euripides.  Hence- 
forward the  consecrated  harp  forsakes 
the  courts  of  love  and  strikes  out  the 
music  of  the  temple. 

All  the  notes  of  true  greatness  are 
found  in  Rablndranath's  poetry — sim- 
plicity, mystic  insight,  proportion,  and 
authority.  He  is  conscious  of  his  in- 
spired vocation,  but  speaks  of  himself 
humbly,  "Thy  little  flute  of  a  reed  thou 
hast  carried  over  hills  and  dales  and 
hast  breathed  thro'  it  melodies  eter- 
nally new."  And  again  he  avows,  "I 
am  here  to  sing  thee  songs.  When  in 
the  morning  air  the  golden  harp  is 
tuned,  honor  me,  commanding  my  pres- 
ence." To  his  unseen  King  he  ven- 
tures to  say,  "I  know  thou  takest 
pleasure  in  my  singing.  I  touch  by 
the  edge  of  the  far-spreading  wing  of 
my  song  thy  feet  which  I  could  never 
'aspire  to  reach." 

The  spirit  of  simplicity  is  apparent 
in  the  poet's  choice  of  subjects  and 
selection  of  images.  His  mind  is 
naturally  moved  by  the  beauty  of 
common  things.  Leaves,  grasses,  and 
flowers  show  him  their  loveliness.  The 
birds  and  the  beasts  confide  their  se- 


crets, and  the  stones  of  the  field  are  in 
league  with  him.  This  sympathy  with  ^ 
nature  is  evident  also  in  the  sketches 
of  scenery  which  appear  upon  his 
pages.  Look  at  this  from  the  Crescent 
Moon— **The  palm-trees  in  a  row  by 
the  lake  are  smiting  their  heads 
against  the  dismal  sky,  the  crows  with 
their  draggled  wings  are  silent  on  the 
tamarind  branches,  and  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  is  haunted  by  a  deep- 
ening gloom." 

All  these  English  odes  are  transla- 
tions by  the  author  from  the  original 
Bengali.    Whether  they  have  lost  any- 
thing  of   their  intellectual   content   1 
am  unable  to  say,  but  certainly  noth- 
ing of  their  melody  can  have  fled  in 
the  process.     They  were  composed  to 
be  sung  and  were  set  to  music  by  the 
author.      They    are    chanted    by    the 
Hindu  peasantry   as  they   sit   on  the 
ground  and  sway  their  bodies  to  and 
fro   in   rhythmical   sympathy.        They 
may  be  recited  by  ourselves  beneath 
the    trees,    when    the    branches    are 
swinging  in   the  summer  wind  or  in 
the  cornfields  when  the  wheat  is  undu- 
lating in  the  breeze.    Their  cadence  is 
touched  with   a  melancholy   which  is 
painfully  sweet    It  falls  upon  the  ear 
like  the  sound  of  a  wave  that  breaks 
softly  and  dies  away  on  some  moonlit 
shore.    It  is  a  perilous  experiment  to 
tear  a  stanza  from  its  setting,  but  this 
is  only  one  of  a  hundred  examples. 
Have  you  not  heard  His  silent  steps, 
He  comes,  comes,  ever  comes. 
Every   moment   and   every  age,   every 
day  and  every  night.  He  comes, 
comes,  ever  comes. 
In  the  fragrant  days  of  sunny  April 
thro'  the  forest  path.  He  comes, 
comes,  ever  comes, 
In  the  rainy  gloom  of  July  nights  on 
the  thundering  chariot  of  clouds, 
He  comes,  comes,  ever  comes, 
In  sorrow  after  sorrow  it  is  His  steps 
that  press  upon  my  heart,  and 
it  is  the  golden  touch  of  His  feet 
that  makes  my  joy  to  shine. 


\ 
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In  the  Crescent  Moon  the  Hindu  poet 
shows  that  he  possesses  the  secret 
which  unlocks  the  heart  of  children. 
He  becomes  one  with  them  for  the 
time  being,  like  William  Blake,  Francis 
Thompson,  or  George  MacDonald.  He 
knows  their  ambitions  and  their 
fancies,  their  joys  and  their  sorrows. 
He  goes  with  them  to  school  or  to  the 
fair,  where  the  crowd  is  thick.  He 
bends  over  them  when  their  books  are 
open,  or  stands  watching  when  they 
sail  their  paper  boats.  He  under- 
stands that  the  wealth  of  childhood  \a 
its  innocence  and  its  kingdom  the  in- 
finity of  love. 

On  the  seashore  of  endless  worlds 
children  meet  They  know  not  how  to 
swim,  they  know  not  how  to  cast  nets. 
Pearl  fishers  dive  for  pearls,  merchants 
sail  in  their  ships,  while  children 
gather  pebbles  and  scatter  them  again. 
They  seek  not  for  hidden  treasures. 
On  the  seashore  of  endless  worlds 
children  meet 

Perhaps  a  poet  gives  no  surer 
sign  of  his  creative  power  than  when 
his  mind  absorbs  the  thoughts  of 
others,  and  reproduces  them  in  life 
and  beauty  all  his  own.  In  all 
Rabindrauath's  poetical  works  there 
are  reminiscences  which  show  his  wide 
acquaintance  with  English  literature; 
and  the  dialogues  of  Plato  tinge  his 
prose  philosophy.  As  he  tells  us  of 
the  look  of  his  lover  which  came  to 
him  "like  the  bird  of  the  evening  that 
hurriedly  flies  across  the  lampless 
room  from  the  one  open  window  to  the 
other,  and  disapi)ears  in  the  night" — • 
we  remember  Bede*s  Anglo-Saxon 
story.  He  must  have  read  at  some 
time  Robert  Burns'  lament. 
But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 

you  seize  the  fiower,  the  bloom 

is  shed. 
Or  like  the  snowfall  in  the  river,  a 

moment    white — then     lost     for 

ever! 
Or  he  could  not  have  written, 
Pleasure   is   frail    like   a    dew-drop, 


while  it  laughs  it  dies.  But  sorrow  is 
strong  and  abiding.  Let  sorrowful 
love  wake  in  your  eyes. 

And  yet  the  idea  in  the  one  has 
become  transfigured  in  the  other  and 
a  truthful  refiection  is  added  which  un- 
speakably enhances  its  worth. 

Both  the  philosophic  thought  and 
poetic  feeling  of  this  Hindu  writer  have 
had  their  birth  in  Mysticism.  It  is  in 
the  main  the  mysticism  common  to 
the  spiritual  life  of  all  religions,  while 
it  bears  upon  itself  some  birthmarks 
belonging  peculiarly  to  the  East.  It 
assumes  that  God  can  only  be  known 
Intuitively — the  fundamental  axiom  of 
the  Mystic's  creed — as  Tagore  puts  it: 
"The  vision  of  the  Supreme  One  in  our 
own  soul  is  a  direct  immediate  intui- 
tion not  based  on  any  ratiocination  or 
dononstration  at  all."  It  is  in  this 
consciousness  that  the  soul  realizes  it- 
self, and  in  this  vision  that  it  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Its  union  through  love 
with  God,  the  source  of  llf^  unites  it 
inseparably  and  by  many  ties  with  uni- 
versal life.  After  reading  the  GitanjaU 
and  the  Sadhana  one  hesitates  to  re- 
gard their  author  as  a  Pantheist.  Al- 
though the  Supreme  One  may  be  an 
all-pervasive  presence,  God  is  indeed  to 
our  poet  a  Personal  Lover.  His  heart 
longs  for  Him  as  the  heart  of  St 
Augustine  did  and  almost  in  the  same 
language.  "Away  from  the  sight  of 
Thy  face,  my  heart  knows  no  rest  or 
respite  and  my  work  becomes  an  end- 
less toil  in  a  shoreless  sea  of  toil." 
Like  another  St.  Paul  he  is  conscious 
of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  One  in 
the  temple  of  his  being  and  must  keep 
it  pure.  "Life  of  my  life,  I  shall  ever 
try  to  keep  my  body  pure,  knowing  that . 
Thy  living  touch  is  upon  all  my  limbs. 
...  I  shall  ever  try  to  drive  all  evils 
away  from  my  heart  and  keep  my  love 
in  flower,  knowing  that  Thou  hast 
Thy  seat  in  the  inmost  shrine  of  my 
heart."  He  can,  it  is  true,  deny  the 
King  of  the  Universe  an  entrance  to 
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that  sanctuary,  for  it  is  the  self  of 
man  which  He  has  not  shadowed  with 
His  throne.  He  has  left  it  free.  His 
armed  force,  the  laws  of  nature,  stand 
outside  its  gate,  and  only  beauty,  the 
messenger  of  His  love,  finds  admission 
within  its  precincts. 

In  the  Sadhana  Rabindranath  tells 
us  that  "our  roots  must  go  deep  down 
into  the  imlversal  if  we  would  attain 
the  greatness  of  personality."  It  is, 
however,  in  the  Qitanjali  that  we 
have  the  revelation  of  this  universal 
life  and  realize  what  unity  with  it 
implies.  "The  same  stream  of  life 
that  rims  through  my  veins  night  and 
day,  runs  through  the  world  and 
dances  in  rhythmic  measures.  It  is  the 
same  life  that  shoots  in  joy  tiiirough 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  numberless 
blades  of  grass,  and  breaks  into  tumul- 
tuous waves  of  leaves  and  flowers.  It 
is  the  same  life  that  is  rocked  in  the 
ocean-cradle  of  birth  and  of  death  in 
ebb  and  in  flow." 

This  personal  sympathy  with  all  life 
links  itself  with  all  men;  they  are 
brothers.  It  binds  man  also  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  They  were  once 
friends,  and  the  poet  wonders  "through 
what  primal  paradise  in  a  remote 
morning  of  creation  ran  the  simple 
path  by  which  their  hearts  visited  each 
other."  Those  marks  of  intercourse 
have  not  been  altogether  effaced,  al- 
though their  kinship  has  been  long  for- 
gotten. When  ever  the  friends  meet 
now  they  wear  masks  and  vaguely 
know  each  other. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imderstand  this 
mystic's  theory  of  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  the  souL  He  looks  forward  \o 
the  end.  When  Death  comes  it  will 
be  welcome.  Because  he  has  loved 
this  life  he  knows  that  he  will  love 
death  as  well,  and  he  likens  himself 
to  a  child  which  cries  out  when  from 
the  right  breast  the  mother  takes  it 
away — in  the  very  next  moment  to  find 
in  the  left  one  its  consolation.     But 


what  will  further  await  the  soul  is 
not  made  clear.  In  some  of  his  say- 
ings we  seem  to  see  a  belief  in  a  dis- 
tinct personal  immortality;  for  in- 
stance, "The  flowers  have  been  woven 
and  the  garland  is  ready  for  the  bride- 
groom. After  the  wedding  the  bride 
shall  leave  her  home  and  meet  her 
lord  alone  in  the  solitude  of  the  night." 
Surely  it  shall  be  so — and  then  the 
eternal  marriage  feast  A  simile  such 
as  this  cannot  possibly  apply  to  ab- 
sorption or  annihilation,  but  when  in 
the  same  poems  we  meet  with  this 
declaration — "When  it  shall  be  thy 
wish  to  end  this  play  at  night  I  shall 
melt  and  vanish  away  in  the  dark,  or 
it  may  be  in  a  smile  of  the  white  morn- 
ing in  a  coolness  of  purity,  transpar- 
ent"— we  begin  to  fear  that  he  is 
standing  where  Professor  Tyndall' 
stood  when  he  proclaimed  that  our 
conscious  personality  would  one  day 
melt  away  into  the  infinite  azure  of 
the  past  But  the  fear  is  groimdless. 
The  author  of  Qitanjali  is  approaching 
nearer,  step  by  step,  to  Him  who  has 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 
Rabindranath  Tagore  is  no  ascetic. 
He  is  a  mystic  who  "warms  both  hands 
before  the  fire  of  life."  "He  is  the 
first  among  our  saints  who  has  not  re- 
fused to  live,  but  has  spoken  out  of 
life  itself,"  a  distinguished  BengaU 
said  lately  to  W.  B.  Yeats,  "and  that 
is  why  we  have  given  him  our  love." 
It  is  here,  in  one  man  that  the  con- 
templative and  the  active  have  met  in 
a  strangely  beautiful  conjunction. 
"Every  morning  at  three,"  says  one 
who  saw  him,  "he  sits  immovable  in 
contemplation,  and  for  two  hours  does 
not  awake  from  his  reveries  upon  the 
nature  of  God." 

And  yet  no  mystic  of  the  West — not 
even  Tauler  battling  with  the  black 
death  in  Strasburg — could  be  more 
blessedly  busy  than  this  Eastern 
dreamer.  He  is  for  ever  proclaiming 
the    gospel    of    work    as    strenuously 
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as  Carlyle,  but  far  more  wooingly: — 

Leave  this  chanting  and  singing  and 

telling  of  beads! 
Whom  dost  thou  worship  in  this  lonely 

dark   comer   of   a   temple  with 

doors  all  shut? 
Put  off  thy  holy  mantle  and  even  like 

Him  come   down  on  the   dusty 

SOU! 
Ck>me  out  of  thy  meditations  and  leave 

aside  thy  flowers  and  incense! 

What    harm    is    there    if    thy 

clothes     become     tattered     and 

stained?     Meet  Him  and  stand 

by  Him  in  toil  and  in  sweat  of 

thy  brow. 
For  the  teaching  of  Tagore  oth^r 
than  is  to  be  found  in  his  poems,  we 
must  turn  to  Sadhana,  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  "Realization  of  Life." 
They  were  delivered  in  substance  to 
his  own  students  in  Bengal,  and  after- 
wards in  England  and  America.  They 
contain  an  interpretation  of  the 
Upanishada  and  other  Hindu  sacred 
writings,  with  original  comments.  The 
style  in  which  they  are  written  is 
lucid  and  musical,  and  their  thought 
is  supremely  suggestive.  They  aim  at 
an  organic  unity  and  completeness.  Be- 
ginning with  the  individual  In  his  re- 
lation to  the  universe,  they  show  in 
what  way  his  soul  becomes  conscious 
— how  it  faces  the  problems  of  self 
and  of  evil — and  then  having  attained 
its  true  personality  and  cleared  its 
path,  passes  on  to  the  realization  of 
its  fuU-orbed  being  in  Love,  in  Action, 
in  Beauty,  and  in  union  with  the  In- 
finite. In  describing  this  upward  way 
he  quotes  freely  from  the  Vpanishad8 
and  the  Vedas,  but  he  cites  the  words 
of  the  New  Testament  again  and  again. 
Indeed,  these  Eastern  and  Western 
scriptures  seem  to  run  together  for  a 
while  like  the  Arve  and  the  Rhone 
within  the  same  banks,  although  the 
color  and  temperature  of  their  waters 
are  different  It  is  everywhere  evi- 
dent that  this  Hindu  teacher  has  sat 
reverently  at   the  ffeet   of  the   Great 


Master.  In  the  OitaniaU  Goe  of 
Christ's  lately  discovered  sayings  is 
set  ^  to  music,  and  points  a  moraL 
"Raise  the  stone  and  there  thou  shalt 
find  me;  cleave  the  wood  and  there 
am  I,"  becomes — 

"He  \B  there  where  the  tiller  Is  till- 
ing the  hard  ground  and  where  the 
pathmaker  Is  breaking  stone.  He  is 
with  them  in  sun  and  shower,  and  His 
garment  is  covered  with  dust" 

More  than  once  in  the  Sadhana 
Jesus  «nd  Buddha  are  brought  upon 
the  page  together.  Their  utterances 
are  compared,  and  one  is  used  in  con- 
firmation of  the  other.  But  whenever 
this  is  so,  the  supremacy  of  EUm  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake  is  not  left 
for  a  moment  in  doubt  The  saying  of 
Buddha  may  have  been  spoken  cen- 
turies before  the  Son  of  God  appeared, 
but  nevertheless  the  divine  teacher  can 
turn  its  water  into  wine. 

The  theory  of  sin  unfolded  in  the 
Sadhana  and  the  poems  is  both  arrest- 
ing and  suggestive.  It  does  not  pos- 
sess the  poignancy  of  the  Pauline 
analysis  nor  the  sombre  import  of  a 
tragedy  of  JEschylus.  It  is  neverthe* 
less  powerful  and  convincing,  and  in 
its  vivid  reality  far  removed  from 
Oriental  shadowy  shapelessness.  Al- 
though it  differs  from  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  ignorance,  it  is  near  akin, 
for  we  are  told  that  sin  is  the  blur- 
ring of  truth  which  clouds  the  purity 
of  our  consciousness.  In  its  essence 
it  1b  selfishness — a  selfishness  bent 
upon  self-destruction.  "For  in  sin 
man  takes  part  with  the  finite 
against  the  infinite  that  is  in 
him.  It  is  the  defeat  of  the  soul 
by  his  self.  It  is  a  perilously  losing 
game  in  which  man  stakes  his  all  to 
gain  a  part"  In  striving  to  secure 
this  fragment  man  builds  around  him- 
self a  wall  of  isolation.  The  awakened 
sinner  thus  makes  confession.  "I  am 
ever  busy  building  this  wall  all  around, 
and  as  this  wall  goes  up  into  the  sky 
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day  by  day  I  lose  sight  of  my  true  be- 
ing In  its  dark  shadow."  In  deliver- 
ance from  this  dungeon  and  in  union 
with  the  Infinite  the  emancipated  soul 
realizes  Its  salvation.  "As  the  child 
in  Its  mother's  womb  gets  its  suste- 
nance through  the  union  of  its  life 
with  the  larger  life  of  its  mother,  so 
our  soul  Is  nourished  only  through  the 
good  which  Is  the  recognition  of  its 
Inner  kinship,  the  channel  of  its  com- 
mimicatlon  with  the  infinite  by  which 
it  is  surrounded  and  fed." 

In  the  finding  of  his  true  self  man 
not  only  loses  his  misery,  but  learns 
the  secret  of  joy  in  unselfish  service. 
So  long  as  he  strove  to  save  the  beauty 
and  sweetness  and  movement  of  life 
for  himself,  he  forfeited  all: — 

Why  did  the  lamp  go  out? 

I  shaded  it  with  my  cloak  to  save  it 
from  the  wind,  that  is  why  the 
lamp  went  out. 

Why  did  the  flower  fade? 

I  pressed  it  to  my  heart  with  anx- 
ious love,  that  Is  why  the  flower  faded. 

Why  did  the  stream  dry  up? 

I  put  a  dam  across  it  to  have  it  for 
my  use,  that  is  why  the  stream  dried 
up. 

But  when  the  great  surrender  of  self 
is  accomplished,  then, 

"The  lamp  gives  up  Its  oil,"  and 
"holds  Its  light  high,"— then  the  flower 
sweetens  the  air  with  its  perfume" — 
then  the  river  has  its  everyday  work  to 
do  and'  hastens  through  fields  and 
hamlets;  yet  its  incessant  stream 
winds  towards  the  washing  of  God's 
feet" 

Rabindranath  Tagore  is  not  only 
singing  his  song  and  teaching  his  lea* 
son  to  the  present  century — ^he  is  a 
prophet  of  the  dawn  of  a  coming  day. 
Like  a  true  patriot  he  is  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  renaissance  which 
is  stirring  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  In  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, in  the  yearning  for  further  self- 
government,  and  the  spread  of  spirit- 
ual enlightenment  he  has  a  share.    He 


thus  prays  for  the  India  that  he 
loves : — 

Where  the  mind  is  without  fear  and 
the  head  is  held  high;  where  knowl- 
edge is  free;  where  the  world  has  not 
been  broken  up  into  fragments  by  nar- 
row domestic  walls;  where  words 
come  out  from  the  depth  of  truth; 
where  tireless  striving .  stretches  its 
arms  towards  perfection;  where  the 
mind  is  ever  led  forward  by  Thee  into 
ever-widening  thought  and  action — 
Into  that  heaven  of  freedom,  my 
Father,  let  my  country  awake! 

But  his  sympathies  are  not  bounded 
by  the  Himalayan  Hills  or  the  Indian 
Ocean.  His  heart  is  beating  with  love 
for  all  mankind.  He  maintains  that 
we  can  never  have  a  true  view  of  man 
unless  we  have  a  love  for  him.  Civ- 
ilization must  be  judged  and  proved 
by  the  degree  In  which  it  has  evolved 
the  love  of  humanity.  The  wholeness 
of  the  world  and  our  oneness  with  it 
are  becoming  clearer  every  day.  The 
joy  and  freedom  of  the  individual  will 
come  when  he  "feels  the  rhythmic 
throb  of  the  whole  world  in  his  own 
soul."  As  this  love  of  humanity 
presses  on  valiantly,  all  forms  of  serf- 
dom and  oppression  will  be  swept 
away.  Caste  will  disappear  and 
woman  will  come  to  her  own.  She  Is 
admired  and  bedecked  and  yet  kept 
out  of  the  movement  of  the  world  and 
compelled  to  be  silent  "Amidst  the 
rush  and  roar  of  life,  O  Beauty  carved 
in  stone,  you  stand  mute  and  still, 
alone  and  aloof.  Great  Time  sits 
enamoured  at  your  feet  and  murmurs, 
"Speak,  speak  to  me."  But  your  speech 
is  shut  up  in  stone,  O  Immovable 
Beauty."  So  says  our  poet,  but  the 
light  of  the  new  dawn  will  one  day 
fall  on  the  stony  figure  and  bring  out 
its  music. 

More  than  once  this  Hindu  poet 
speaks  pathetically  of  his  departure 
as  if  it  were  nigh  at  hand.  No  one 
who  has  heard  his  voice  and  seen  the 
light  on  his  face  can  believe  that  the 
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set  time  has  yet  come.  He  has  already 
done  much  for  India  and  something 
for  the  world,  but  there  is  more  to  be 
done.  He  has  brought  the  East  and 
West  together  by  the  bridge  of  his 
song,  and  he  has  helped  to  reconcile 

Tho   London   Quarterly  Rerlew. 


social  differences  and  to  harmonize  the 
discords  of  religious  belief,  but  the  day 
for  his  nunc  dimiiiis  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. May  he  not  look  upon  death 
until  the  eyes  of  India  are  open  to  see 
the  Lord's  Christ 

Edward  J.  BraUsford, 


THE  BOWL  OF  ROSES. 


It  was  on  one  of  those  chilly  days 
in.  late  September,  which  are  apt  to 
plunge  a  northern  manufacturing  city 
suddenly  and  irrevocably  into  winter, 
that  the  Rev.  Latimer  Robinson  de- 
cided that  he  really  would  pay  a  visit 
to  Dr.  Enfield,  the  rising  consulting 
physician  of  Longborough. 

Ever  since,  three  months  ago  now, 
his  own  doctor  had  told  him  that  if 
the  cardiac  symptoms  continued  to  be 
troublesome  after  his  annual  holiday, 
he  must  see  Enfield,  Mr.  Robinson  had 
carried  a  guinea  in  his  waistcoat  poc- 
ket: "Just  in  case,  for  you  never 
know,"  as  he  wife  had  said,  with  a 
dry  insistence  which  veiled  an  aching 
heart.  And  the  guinea  was  wrapped 
up  in  paper  with  "Doctor's  fee"  writ- 
ten on  it  as  a  reminder  lest  Mr.  Robin- 
son should  want  to  give  the  shilling 
to  one  of  those  sad  cases  he  was  so 
liable  to  come  across  in  his  parish,  or 
to  bestow  it  on  the  blind  beggar  or 
the  pitiful  woman  with  matches  who 
waylaid  him  in  other  people's  parishes : 
for  that  was  also  the  kind  of  thing 
"you  never  knew." 

Mr.  Robinson  would  not  have  con- 
sulted the  doctor  that  morning,  in  all 
probability,  if  he  had  not  previously 
come  across  just  such  a  pitiful  case. 
The  woman  had  looked  so  wretched 
and  the  child  so  wan  that  he  was 
sorely  tempted,  having  no  other  small 
change,  to  violate  the  integrity  of  the 
guinea  and  reduce  it  to  a  sovereign. 
He  was  only  restrained  by  doubts  as 


to  whether  it  would  be  acting  quite 
fairly  by  his  wife,  and  a  theoretical 
objection  against  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving. He  took  laborious  notes  of  the 
case  instead,  and  when  the  woman  had 
moved  sullenly  away,  he  realized  that 
he  was  just  outside  the  doctor's  door. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the 
fact  that  he  felt  giddy  and  very  tired, 
and  had  been  restrained  from  tamper- 
ing with  the  guinea,  appeared  to  his 
simple  and  pious  mind  as  a  "leading," 
and  straightway  he  rang  the  bell  and 
asked  for  an  interview  with  Dr.  Bn- 
field. 

While  waiting  till  the  doctor  could 
see  him,  he  diverted  his  mind  from  his 
faintness  and  consoled  himself  for  his 
thwarted  impulse  of  kindness  by  re- 
flecting on  the  shilling  he  should  put 
into  the  box  at  home,  which  he  kept 
against  occasions  of  this  sort  in  order 
to  prevent  his  theories  about  indis- 
criminate charity  from  becoming  an 
economy.  The  contents  of  the  box 
were  sent  periodically  to  a  central 
relief  fund,  and  Mrs.  Robinson 
would  shake  it  a  little  sadly  as  the 
winter  wore  on :  it  was  apt  to  be 
as  dreadfully  heavy  as  the  mis- 
sionary-box he  kept  for  "unexpected 
mercies." 

"No,"  she  said  once  to  a  sister-in-law 
who  had  been  wondering  why  the  Rob- 
insons could  not  afford  a  longer  holi- 
day, "I  don't  say  that  we  ought  to  be 
so  badly  off  in  a  way,  though  with 
pew-rents  going  down  we've  only  got  a 
little  over  two  hundred  a  year.     But 
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Latimer's  a  worrying  Christian,  and 
when  a  man  has  got  the  Gospel  on  the 
brain  it  becomes  expensive.  The  Bible's 
the  Bible;  I'd  be  the  last  to  say  it 
wasn't — still  I  could  wish  somtitimes 
that  when  they  were  revising  it  they'd 
found  out  that  a  few  things  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  meant  some- 
thing else,  or  hadn't  been  there  to 
start  with.  It's  not  that  I  complain  of 
Latimer  or  want  him  altered;  all  I 
say  is  that  when  people  talk  of  our 
having  over  two  hundred  a  year  and 
no  children,  they  don't  know  that  a  lot 
of  that  two  hundred's  Just  so  much 
Treasure  in  Heaven." 

When  Mr.  Robinson  was  asked  to 
"come  this  way,"  he  realized  that  he 
was  feeling  a  little  nervous.  This  was 
not  merely  because  he  thought  the  doc- 
tor would  probably  tell  him  that  he 
was  going  to  die:  for  an  interview 
with  hlH  tailor  or  his  bishop  filled  him 
with  the  same  sort  of  dread.  He  al- 
ways expected  the  worst  and  called 
this  "being  prepared."  A  habit  of 
mind  which  helped,  no  doubt,  to  make 
the  box  for  "unexpected  mercies"  so 
unduly  heavy. 

At  the  present  moment  he  was  feel- 
ing so  ttred,  and  was  conscious  of 
having  felt  tired  for  such  a  very  loDg 
time,  that  it  was  actually  less  alarming 
to  face  anything  that  the  physi- 
cian might  have  to  say  than  it  would 
have  been  to  reveal  his  shabbiness  and 
poverty  to  the  tailor,  or  to  talk  to  his 
highly  efiicient  bishop  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  himself  a  failure. 
His  chief  dread,  as  he  was  ushered  in- 
to the  consulting-room,  was  lest  the 
doctor  should  prescribe  something  ter- 
rilfly  expensive  like  a  "complete  rest 
and  change";  for  there  is  only  one 
form  of  complete  rest  and  change 
which  a  man  in  Mr.  Robinson's  posi- 
tion can  afford. 

The  first  edge  of  nervousness  on 
coming  face  to  face  with  the  doctor 
was  blunted  by   his  consciousness   of 


the  pleasantness  of  the  room,  and 
above  all  by  the  sight  of  a  bowl  of 
"Madame  Ravarys"  on  the  table.  He 
had  an  unsatisfied  passion  for  all  beau- 
tiful things,  especially  fiowers,  and 
more  especially  roses.  His  eyes  wan- 
dered to  the  roses  almost  as  he  said, 
"How  d'you  do?" 

Stephen  EiUfield  had  made  a  repu- 
tation for  himself,  even  outside  the 
provinces,  in  an  exceedingly  short 
time;  but  there  was  nothing  of  the 
freshness  of  youth  about  him.  He  was 
a  wizened,  tired-faced  young  man,  his 
hair  prematurely  touched  with  gray, 
with  reserved,  rather  cynical  eyes,  a 
clever  thin-lipped  mouth,  and  an  air 
which  gave  the  impression  of  cold 
science  to  the  average  person,  and 
which  those  who  knew  the  faculty 
more  intimately  regarded  as  a  hospital 
pose  which  he  ought  to  have  outgrown 
by  now. 

Mr.  Robinson  did  not  take  in  all 
this;  he  merely  thought  that  the  doc- 
tor looked  young  and  yet  tired,  and 
that  his  frigid  manner  confirmed  an 
opinion  he  had  heard  expressed  as  to 
Enfield's  regarding  his  patients  merely 


Enfield  himself  was  a  little  more  ob- 
servant, but  not  more  sympathetically 
sa  For  be  bad  a  bad  headache,  had 
had  a  tedious  morning's  work,  and  he 
disliked  clerical  patients.  This  dislike 
arose  largely  from  the  fact  that  being 
out  of  sympathy  with  religion  he  did 
not  like  the  clergy ;  but  he  maintained 
that  parsons  were  troublesome  patients 
to  do  with,  either  hippy  or  obstinate. 
He  decided  that  the  parson  before  him 
would  belong  to  the  latter  class.  The 
gaunt  stooping  figure,  the  sunken 
weary  eyes,  and  the  hollow  cheeks 
which  the  scraggy  grizzled  beard  did 
not  successfully  conceal,  did  not  sug- 
gest the  malade  imaffinaire.  His  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  clergy  served 
to  tell  him,  by  the  cut  of  the  man's 
coat,  that  he  was  a  Low  Churchman, 
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and  its  shabblness  declared  him  to  be 
poor. 

After  listening  to  Mr.  Robinson's 
halting  and  diffident  account  of  him- 
self, he  said  in  his  chilly  drawling 
voice,  "You  overwork  yourself,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Oh,  well,  one  has  to  do  one's  work," 
Mr.  Robinson  replied  with  a  nervous 
airiness;  "a  clergyman's  life  in  a 
poor  city  parish  always  provides  con- 
stant employment,  and  er — curates 
nowadays,  well,  they  are  things  that 
one  has  very  frequently  to  be  without 
I  think,  too,  that  perhaps  I  have 
wanted  a  change." 

"Do  you  like  town-life?" 

"Well,  of  course,  as  to  that,  one  can- 
not choose  one's  lot;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  no  doubt  I  do  not" 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  this 
parish?" 

"Just  twelve  years."  Mr.  Robinson 
said  to  himself  that  the  man  made 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  in  a  witness- 
box — ^which,  indeed,  was  exactly  where 
he  was. 

After  the  doctor  had  made  a  few 
notes,  he  asked:  "And  you  took  the 
good  holiday  that  Dr.  Ducker  recom- 
mended?" 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  going  away  as  soon 
as  he  suggested.  But  in  July  we  went 
for  our  annual  outing  to  Margate.'* 

"You  enjoyed  it?" 

"Oh,  well,  these  things  have  their 
little  drawbacks.  We  were  a  large 
party;  we  were  joined  by  my  sister 
and  brother-in-law  and  their  little 
family.  It  was  very  wet  of  course; 
still  it's  always  enjoyable  to  be  with 
relations,  and  there's  always  the  sea." 

The  grim  young  man  remarked  that 
the  relations  and  seaside  lodgings  may 
have  been  exceptional,  but  that  on  the 
face  of  it  the  holiday  didn't  sound 
very   restful. 

"You  know  Margate?"  queried  Mr. 
Robinson  with  grave  interest 


"More  or  less.  A  Uttle  to  the  right, 
please.    Yes,  that  will  do  nicely." 

The  lazy  voice  was  a  little  less  cold 
and  detached,  and  as  the  examination 
proceeded  Enfield  became  almost  pleas- 
ant and  several  years  younger.  C!on- 
sidering  the  very  disagreeable  nature 
of  his  reflections  on  the  incapacity  of 
the  average  general  practitioner  and 
of  Dr.  Ducker  in  particular — ^reflec- 
tions couched  in  terms  which  if  uttered 
aloud  would  very  properly  have  shocked 
a  clerical  ear — the  greater  pleasantness 
of  his  manner  and  voice  was  something 
of  an  achievement 

The  examination  concluded,  he  said, 
"You  ought  to  have  come  to  me  before, 
Mr.  Robinson." 

"Would  it  have  made  any  difference 
if  I  had?" 

Mr.  Robinson  was  quite  sure  that 
the  doctor's  opinion  was  a  very  grave 
one,  and,  quiet  as  his  voice  was,  his 
tone  suggested  this. 

Enfield  sounded  a  little  rueful  and 
nervous  as  he  replied:  "Well,  I  sup- 
pose not,  strictly  speaking,  for  when 
you  ought  to  have  been  taken  in  hand 
I  was  only  just  leaving  schooL  I 
should  think  it's  doubtful  whether  you 
ought  to  have  taken  a  town  parish, 
and  you  have  certainly  stayed  there 
much  too  long,  and  have  worked  too 
hard." 

"I  am  sorry  about  if*  said  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, apologetically,  "only,  after  all, 
these  things  are  God's  ordering." 

Enfield  did  not  mean  to  sniff  out 
loud;  it  was  a  nervous  accident,  and 
to  explain  away  the  sniff  he  said,  "Oh, 
quite  so!  Quite  so."  Then  he  went 
over  to  his  desk  and  opened  his  case- 
book and  pretended  to  be  making^  a 
note  In  it,  and  wondered  how  far  the 
man  realized  things,  and  whether  he 
should  have  to  tell  him  straight  out 
that  he  hadn't  three  months  to  live. 
.  .  .  But  it  was  no  use  "funking" 
things,  the  disagreeable  moment  had 
got  to  be  faced ;  and  the  man  guessed ; 
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he  must  guess.  So  he  fixed  his  pen 
into  his  pocket  and  was  shutting  up 
his  ease-book  in  a  business-like  man- 
ner, when  the  patient  said  pleasantly: 

"Should  I  be  interrupting,  would  it 
unduly  detain  you,  if  I  asked  you  the 
name  of  those  beautiful  roses  in  the 
bowl?" 

"'Madame  Ravary,'  I  think,"  said 
Enfield,  a  little  nonplussed  at  this  in- 
appropriate cheerfulness.  "Are  you 
fond  of  flowers?  You  haven't  much  of 
a  garden,  I  suppose?" 

"I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  flowers, 
almost  too  fond  of  them  I  am  afraid. 
No,  we  have  no  garden ;  a  useful  back- 
yard, exceedingly  useful,  but  no  gar- 
den. We  have  a  window-box,  and  in 
the  spring  we  have  had  bulbs  in  it, 
but  we  find  that  a  succession  of  fiowers 
is  rather  ...  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  encumbrance." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Robin- 
son was  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
people  who  regard  it  as  a  breach  of 
delicacy  to  suggest  that  they  find  any 
difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet. 
At  the  present  moment  it  would  have 
been  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as,  while 
he  was  speaking,  Mr.  Robinson  was 
making  furtive  attempts  to  find  the 
elasive  guinea  in  his  waistcoat-pocket; 
and  to  call  attention  to  your  poverty 
just  before  you  presented  the  well- 
dressed  owner  of  a  luxurious  room 
with  a  guinea  for  telling  you  that  you 
were  going  to  die  would  be  so  remark- 
ably ill-timed  a  confidence. 

The  guinea  safely  located,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson said  quietly,  "You  think 
gravely  of  my  case,  Dr.  Enfield?"  It 
was  hardly  a  question. 

"I  am  afraid  I  do,  Mr.  Robinson." 

"Will  it  be  a  matter  of  many 
months?" 

He  spoke  as  quietly  as  if  he  were 
inquiring  the  length  of  time  of  a 
treatment. 

"Well  .  .  .  well  no,  I  hardly  think 
it  will." 


"Thank  you,  very  much.  Well,  I 
must  not  detain  you."  Mr.  Robinson 
rose  and  took  up  his  hat.  "Perhaps 
you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  write  to 
Dr.  Ducker,  and  tell  him  anything  else 
that  one  ought  to  know.  It  would  be 
more  comfortable — ^yes." 

His  manner  was  almost  businesslike, 
and  his  voice  was  freer  from  nervous- 
ness than  it  had  been  since  he  entered 
the  consulting-room.  While  they 
waited  for  the  "taxi"  which  the  doctor 
had  insisted  upon  calling,  Mr.  Robin- 
son reverted  to  the  roses  again.  It 
seemed  a  strange  way  in  which  to  re- 
ceive a  death-warrant,  and  Enfield 
shivered  as  he  thought  to  himself  how 
wretched  one  must  infer  the  man's 
life  to  have  been. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  stood  at  the 
window  watching  his  patient  as  he 
made  his  way  to  the  cab;  as  he  did 
so,  his  look  of  melancholy  professional 
interest  changed  to  one  of  mingled 
amazement  and  dismay.  Standing 
near  the  "taxi"  and  looking  at  the 
clergyman  with  great  intensity,  was  a 
beautifully  dressed  girl — ^just  a  little 
over-dressed  perhaps.  The  profile  that 
was  presented  to  the  doctor's  view  was 
of  a  delicate  beauty,  a  beauty  which 
was  sensitive  and  a  little  sad.  When, 
as  she  turned  away,  she  glanced  to- 
wards the  house,  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  her  face  was  revealed  in 
her  wonderful  gray  eyes — eyes  that 
were,  perhaps,  a  little  too  strikingly 
beautiful,  considering  that  they  were 
being  looked  at  from  the  distance  of 
a  first  storey  window. 

The  doctor  laughed  a  little  impa- 
tiently as  he  went  back  to  his  table 
and  began  to  tidy  it  up.  "My  dear  lit- 
tle Vivien,"  he  said,  "this  won't  do; 
it  won't  do,  and  I  shall  have  to  scold 
you.  Roses  don't  talk,"  and  he  took 
up  the  bowl  of  roses  and  sniffed  them ; 
"but  to  stand  outside  my  door  in  the 
course  of  your  walks  abroad  and  see 
my    most    highly    respectable   patients 
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into  their  carriages  is  a  thing  the  best 
practice  in  the  world  won't  stand. 
You  must  be  told  once  again  that  a 
doctor's  reputation  is  a  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  delicate  affair." 

As  Mr.  Robinson  drove  home  hie 
wondered  very  much  why  that  young 
girl  had  looked  at  him  so  intently, 
and  where  he  had  seen  that  beautiful 
sad  face  before.  If  she  were  an  actress 
he  might  just  possibly  have  seen  her 
picture  on  a  postcard  in  a  shop- 
window.  (He  never  went  inside  a  the- 
atre himself.)  But  she  did  not  re- 
semble his  idea  of  an  actress.  Why 
did  he  have  a  feeling  of  misgiving 
about  her?  What  lovely  roses  those 
were  at  her  waist!  Just  like  those 
beauties  the  doctor  had  in  the  bowL 
How  fortunate  people  were!  (This 
proves,  perhaps,  that  roses  can  talk 
sometimes  and  that  Mr.  Robinson  did 
not  happen  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage.) 

But  the  man's  thoughts  quickly 
turned  to  the  more  immediate  impor- 
tance of  the  great  change  that  was 
to  befall  him.  If  the  doctor  had  won- 
dered at  the  unemotional  manner  in 
which  his  opinion  had  been  received, 
Mr.  Robinson  felt  a  little  guilty  about 
it.  No  doubt  to  die  at  fifty-five  was 
rather  soon;  no  doubt  there  was 
something  in  the  thought  of  the  pre- 
liminary illness  which  made  him  feel 
a  little  cold,  like  the  thought  of  a 
tooth  being  drawn;  yet  his  first,  over- 
whelming feeling,  when  he  knew 
that  his  presentiments  of  the  last 
twelve  months  had  proved  true,  was 
one  of  relief.  He  was  going  to  lay 
down  a  burden;  he  was  going  to  a 
place  where  he  would  not  feel  tired, 
or  sad,  or  ineflacient  any  more.  What- 
ever holy  activities  awaited  him  in  the 
life  beyond— and  that  life  was  as 
tangible  a  thing  to  him  as  New  York 
would  have  been  if  he  had  just  booked 
his  passage  to  the  States— he  felt  sure 
that  there  would  be  a  period  of  rest 


for  him  at  first  He  found  himself  be- 
ginning to  sing  softly  to  himself,  and 
pulled  himself  up  in  dismay  as  he 
thought  of  his  wife  and  what  it  would 
mean  to  her.  Dear  Marion  would  feel 
it  very  much,  for  no  doubt  she  was 
really  much  attached  to  him;  in  fact 
they  were  both,  of  course,  much  at- 
tached to  one  another.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  little  heartless  to  feel  at  all  happy 
about  it,  much  less  to  be  singing.  For 
the  tune  he  had  been  humming  to  him- 
self was  the  chant  that  went  to  **I  was 
glad  when  they  said  imto  me  .   .   ." 

II. 

One  morning  in  November,  two 
months  later,  Mr.  Robinson  lay  in  bed 
with  his  breakfast  half-eaten  before 
him,  and  two  letters  on  the  tray. 

One  of  these  was  from  the  bishop. 
The  occasional  letter  from  his  bishop 
had  required  of  him  of  late  years  an 
effort  of  courage  to  open  and  read  it. 
For  there  was  always  the  tantalizing 
hope  that  it  might  contain  the  offer  of 
a  country  living,  and,  judging  by  ex- 
perience, the  probability  that  it  would 
not  The  hopeful  forecast  had  always 
been  carefully  humble.  The  vision  to 
be  raised  of  a  garden,  shady  church- 
yard, fields,  and  larks  was  to  be  tem- 
pered by  episcopal  fears  that  the  par- 
ish was  very  scattered  and  much 
neglected  and  the  income  attached  re- 
grettably smalL  But  for  all  this  anx- 
iety to  meet  fate  and  a  bishop  half- 
way, the  letter  when  finally  opened  had 
Invariably  been  about  something  else. 
There  had  been  no  reason  for  such 
hopes  and  fears  on  this  occasion;  he 
had  been  able  to  look  at  that  grim 
vista  of  smoke,  roofs,  and  chimneys 
which  the  bedroom  window  commanded 
with  something  like  complacency;  it 
all  mattered  so  little  now.  Only  when 
he  actually  read  the  letter  his  eyes 
filled  with  grateful  tears;  it  was  **so 
exceedingly  kind." 

The    other     letter     was    from    his 
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brother-in-law,  James  Cruden,  himself 
a  parson,  but  a  prosperous  one.  He 
handed  it  to  his  wife  with  nervous 
brightness  when  she  brought  him  his 
second  cup  of  tea,  saying  as  he  did 
so,  "Here  is  a  kind  letter  from  dear 
James." 

After  various  kindly  and  pious  ex- 
pressions of  concern  the  letter  ran  as 
follows : 

"If  quite  convenient  to  you  I  should 
so  much  like  to  pay  you  a  visit.  I 
think  you  will  probably  feel  the  need 
of  some  one  to  arrange  things  for  you, 
and  I  should  find  no  serious  difficulty 
in  leaving  the  parish  for  a  week  or 
so. 

"Is  it  too  late  to  suggest  your  con- 
sulting another  doctor?  I  daresay  Dr. 
Enfield  is  clever,  but  he  is  an  atheist, 
I  understand;  moreover,  a  friend  of 
ours  knows  his  mother  very  well,  and 
she  is  apparently  very  anxious  about 
him.  I  gather  there  is  some  entangle- 
ment with  a  woman  of  bad  character. 
You  may  not  feel  obliged  to  see  Dr. 
£2nfield  again,  but  should  you  feel  it 
desirable  to  consult  anyone  further,  as 
there  are  so  many  men  of  ability  and 
proved  respectability  in  Longborough, 
would  you  not  feel  it  more  satisfactory 
to  see  some  one  like  Dr.  Mason,"  etc. 

Nature  must  have  been  thinking  of 
character  rather  than  beauty  when 
Mrs.  Robinson's  face  was  moulded,  and 
its  originally  determined  outlines  had 
been  sharpened  and  deepened  by  time 
and  worry,  by  the  long  struggle  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  and  by  the  ef- 
fort to  keep  her  temper  with  a  scheme 
of  things  she  could  have  planned  much 
better  herself.  She  looked  her  most 
forbidding  as  she  handed  back  the  let- 
ter to  her  husband ;  she  was  angry  be- 
cause she  could  see  that  he  was 
worried. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  think  the  letter 
is  kind,"  she  said  drily ;  "for  my  part 
I  can  see  nothing  but  fussing  in  it 
from  beginning  to  end.  As  to  this 
about  Dr.  Enfield  being  an  atheist,  it's 
ridiculous.  ..." 


"I  think  it  is  a  Uttle  uncharitable," 
interposed  Mr.  Robinson  eagerly.  **The 
young  man  would  be  reserved  about 
his  religious  feelings  I  can  imagine — 
young  people  so  often  are  nowadays,  1 
find.  But  I  was  very  pleased  to  notice 
when  I  once  alluded  to  an  overruling 
Providence  how  emphatically  he 
agreed.  As  to  this  talk  of  immorality, 
he  does  not  at  all  look  that  sort  of 
young  man;  I  should  be  very  slow  to 
believe  anything  against  a  man's  char- 
acter who  behaved  with  such  delicacy 
and  kindness  as  he  did  to  me  in  re- 
fusing to  take  the  fee.  No,  I  think 
James  has  been  strangely  misin- 
formed." Mr.  Robinson  was  quite  agi- 
tated. 

"The  young  man's  clever  and  he's 
kind,  and  that's  all  that  matters  to 
us.  Why,  I  could  see  that  Dr.  Ducker 
was  quite  surprised  that  he  said  he 
should  come  to  see  you  again.  I  do 
wish  James  Cruden  would  manage  his 
own  affairs.  As  to  this  visit  of  his 
.  .  .  Can't  you  eat  a  little  more, 
dear?  You've  eaten  nothing  this 
morning;  though  I'm  sure  it's  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  .  .  .  Well,  is  it  likely 
that  you  want  visitors?" 

"But,  my  dear,  he's  my  brother-in- 
law,  and  it's  such  a  kind  thought.  I 
couldn't  bear  to  hurt  his  feelings." 

"Oh,  I'll  manage  his  feelings.  You 
obviously  don't  want  him,  so  there's 
an  end  of  it." 

"But,  no,  my  love,  indeed  I  should 
think  I  do  want  him.  It's  a  little 
sudden  that's  all.  But  perhaps  for  a 
short  visit?" 

"Well,  dear,  we'll  see.  W^hat  is  it, 
Ellen?" 

"It's  a  bunch  of  roses,  M'm.  A  lady 
brought  it";  and  Ellen,  dimpling 
with  smiles  and  excitement,  produced 
a  bunch  of  gorgeous  crimson  roses, 
half-open  and  in  bud. 

"Oh,  how  kind!"  gasped  Mr.  Rob- 
inson. "How  exquisite!  What  a 
color!    What    fragrance!    How    fresh 
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they  are!  And  who  was  the  lady?'' 
But  Ellen  didn't  know.  The  lady 
had  left  no  name.  Slie  seemed  in  a 
hurry,  there  was  a  motor  down  the 
street;  she  was  very  pretty  and  she 
looked  rich.  Ellen  was  quite  sure  she 
didn't  go  to  St.  Thomas's,  and  she 
had  never  called  before.  "But  I  said 
as  how  pleased  the  master  would  be!" 
"I  am  glad  you  said  that,"  said  Mr. 
Robinson  solemnly,  and  added  eagerly : 
"It  is  very  mysterious;  but  how  ex- 
ceedingly kind!  Have  we  a  bowl  to 
put  them  in,  Marion?    The  doctor  had 
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some  roses  in  a  bowL"  When  the 
servant  had  gone  he  said,  "You  look 
vexed,  dear?" 

"I  was  just  wishing  I  could  have  five 
minutes'  talk  with  that  young  man's 
mother." 

"Mrs.  Enfield?  You  think  she  was 
indiscreet?" 

"Something  of  that  sort,"  said  Mrs. 
Robinson  grimly.  "Why,  it's  after  ten. 
I'll  see  about  a  bowl  for  the  roses,  and 
in  the  meantime  I'll  stick  them  into  a 
pudding-basin." 

Netoton  Adams, 
concluded.) 


WRITING  AS  A  TRADE. 


The  author  is  apt  to  be  sensitive 
about  calling  himself  a  tradesman ;  and 
his  dislike  of  the  mere  word  is  natural 
enough.  All  of  us  really  live  upon 
trade:  with  the  exception  of  the  man 
who  is  spending  his  capital,  every  one 
of  us  lives  by  selling  something — ^his 
labor;  his  skill,  knowledge,  or  judg- 
ment ;  his  looks,  or  his  manners,  or  his 
social  position ;  or  the  use  of  his  land 
or  capital.  To  the  extent  that  we  are 
engaged  in  some  one  of  the  innumera- 
ble varieties  of  barter  we  are  all 
tradesmen,  but  we  limit  the  use  of  the 
word  to  describe  the  man  who  sells 
services  or  commodities  for  the  sake 
of  the  sale  only,  without  putting  his 
heart  into  the  thing  done,  or  doing  it 
in  any  degree  for  its  own  sake.  The 
true  tradesman  does  not  do  a  thing  be- 
cause he  likes  doing  it,  revels  in  his 
skill  in  it,  or  thinks  it  a  thing  worthy 
or  necessary  to  be  done,  but  merely  be- 
cause he  judges  it  to  be  the  readiest 
means  of  making  money.  His  specific 
difference  from  those  who  live  by 
trade,  but  are  not  tradesmen,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  for  him  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  made  is  the  measure  of 
the  work  to  be  put  into  what  he  does; 


so  that,  if  men  were  really  nothing 
but  tradesmen,  authors,  members  of 
Parliament,  soldiers,  and  so  forth,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  they  are,  complex 
creatures  whose  differentia  refer  only 
to  a  single  one  of  the  innumerable  re- 
lations which  they  bear  to  their  fel- 
lows, the  contempt  of  the  professional 
man  for  the  tradesman  would  be  per- 
fectly just  and  moraL  It  is  the  belief 
— which  may  or  may  not  be  correct  in 
any  individual  cas£ — that  the  trades- 
man is  apt  to  be  a  tradesman  at  heart 
as  well  as  by  calling,  which  makes 
the  author  hate  the  application  of  the 
word  trade  to  the  barter  by  which  he 
lives. 

But  unlike  the  ordinary  professional 
man,  the  author  is  apt  also  to  be  sensi- 
tive about  the  fact  that  he  does  sell 
his  writings  and  lives  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale.  It  is  curious  and 
significant  that  those  who  are  quite 
frank  in  the  matter  are  in  a  majority 
of  cases  those  who  really  are  trades- 
men, in  that  its  saleable  quality  is 
their  sole  care  in  regard  to  their  work, 
while  among  writers  who  refuse  thus 
to  prostitute  themselves  one  finds  all 
kinds  of  reticences,  evasions,  and  in- 
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consistencies  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mercial aspect  of  their  labor.  The  au- 
thor who  writes  for  the  writing's  sake 
too  often  feels  it  an  indignity  that  he 
has  to  live  like  other  people.  He 
shrinks  from  realizing  that  his  mate- 
rial well-being  is  unavoidably  de- 
pendent in  some  sense  upon  the  quality 
of  his  writings:  he  resents  his  subjec- 
tion to  the  universal  necessity  of 
barter,  and  allows  himself  to  believe 
that  there  is  some  incurable  dishar- 
mony between  that  which  beseems  him 
as  an  author,  and  his  obvious  duty  in 
the  simple  human  relations  of  husband, 
parent,  or  son. 

The  result  of  these  inconsistencies  is 
always  evil.  They  bring  endless  bit- 
terness into  the  writer's  life,  they  make 
him  uncertain  in  his  aims,  they  becloud 
the  perceptions  which  are  the  very  life 
of  his  art,  and  sometimes  they  lead 
him  in  the  end  into  the  very  prostitu- 
tion against  which  they  were  originally 
a  protest.  For  in  almost  all  cases  the 
writer  has  to  submit  sooner  or  later 
to  the  logic  of  facts:  he  is  forced  to 
realize  that  he  must  trade  like  every- 
one else,  and  unless  he  has  cleared  up 
his  mental  confusion,  stifled  his  mere 
vanity,  and  measured  the  material  sac- 
rifices which  the  service  of  his  art 
really  does  demand  of  him,  he  is  apt 
out  of  mere  bitterness  to  plunge  reck- 
lessly into  the  grossest  forms  of  liter- 
ary tradesmanship.  Examples  of 
writers  who  have  abandoned  their 
early  ideals  for  popularity-hunting  are 
familiar  to  all  who  know  anything 
of  the  literary  world  of  to-day.  They 
would  be  less  common  but  for  the  exag- 
gerated fastidiousness  with  which  the 
writer  often  starts  his  career,  and  his 
incapacity  or  imwillingness  to  make  his 
account  with  the  conditions  under  which 
he  is  required  to  live  in  the  world. 

The  writer  of  tough  and  virile  mind 
does  of  course  plough  his  own  way 
through  the  mass  of  inconsistencies, 
delusions,    and    vanities    which    assail 
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him  like  an  infection  in  his  youth.    He 
comes  to  realize  quickly  enough  that 
he  is  not  a  mere  writing  machine,  but, 
primarily,  a  man  in  a  world  of  men; 
that  he  has  to  support  his  family  if  he 
has  one,  or  at  least  keep  himself  in 
decency  if  he  is  alone,  by  some  form 
of  trade,  and  he  soon  finds  that  he  can 
trade  in  his  writings  without  being  un- 
duly   tempted    to    tamper    with    their 
quality.     He  is  modest  enough  to  feel 
that  he  has  no  claim  to  be  superior  to 
the  social  law  under  which  his  fellow- 
men   live;    too   courageous   to  shrink 
from  the  difiaculty  of  bringing  his  duty 
as  a  man  into  harmony  with  the  ex- 
acting demands  of  his  art;    and  too 
sincere  to  shut  his  eyes  to  one  or  other 
of  these  conditions  of  his  life.       He 
may  find  refuge  in  certain  old  plati- 
tudes   concerning   the   whole   duty    of 
man — ^but  in  these  days  the  ability  to 
face  and   accept  a   platitude  without 
fear  is  coming  to  be  not  far  short  of 
a  test  of  virility.    As  his  literary  tal- 
ent  grows    to   maturity    he   discovers 
that,  however  rare  and  refined  it  may 
be,  he  is  not  really  alone  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  number,  greater  or  smaller, 
of  congenial  souls  who  are  to  consti- 
tute his  market.    As  a  man,  it  is  his 
business  to  get  what  he  can  for  his 
work  when  once  it  is  done.    As  a  man, 
too,  he  has  to  refrain  from  repining 
if  the  nature  of  his  talent  is  such  that 
his  audience  must  always  be  a  small 
one.    As  an  artist  he  learns  that  there 
is  no  discoverable  relation,  positive  or 
negative,      between      popularity      and 
merit:    he  is  neither  to  shrink  from 
popularity,  nor  to  desire  it  so  greatly 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  tampering  with 
his  work  for  its  sake.    His  clear  sight 
makes  him  proof  against  the  sophis- 
tries by  which  both  the  popular  and 
the    impopular    endeavor    to    support 
their   claims   to   superiority:    he  per- 
ceives that  they  are  brothers,  both  ob- 
sessed in  different  ways  by  thoughts  of 
the  market-place,  to  the  confusion  of 
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their  good  sense.  So  he  hammers  out 
his  own  salvation,  finding  it  possible  to 
be  both  artist  and  man. 

The  tragedies  of  the  life  of  art  are 
too  often  due  to  the  fact  that  artists 
are  not  virile  or  clear-sighted.  It  is 
true  that  the  writer  stands  for  his 
justification  upon  some  mental  superi- 
ority. He  has  perhaps  some  single  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind  developed  to  an  un- 
usual degree — some  originality  of  vis- 
ion, some  clear  if  limited  perception  of 
beauty,  some  gift  of  humor.  His  fac- 
ulty enables  him  to  do  work  of  value; 
but  its  very  existence  actually  reduces 
the  probability  that  his  mind  will  be 
of  average  excellence  in  other  respects. 
It  is  so  with  regard  to  all  talents:  if 
a  man  rises  above  the  normal  in  some 
one  particular,  it  is  by  so  much  the 
less  likely  that  he  will  reach  it  in 
others.  The  world  vaguely  recognizes 
this  when  it  forgives  the  artist  his  im- 
moralities, vanities,  ingratitudes,  and 
absurdities  more  readily  than  it  will 
forgive  the  same  to  common  men.  It 
does  not  realize  that  in  fostering  his 
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vanity  and  too  readily  admitting  his 
sometimes  preposterous  pretensions  it 
is  making  harder  for  him  that  passage 
through  the  world  for  which  in  many 
a  case  he  is  already  but  ill-equipped. 

The  literary  artist  who  protests  with 
heat  that  it  is  an  outrage  to  assess  the 
value  of  his  work  in  money  usually 
couples  the  protest  with  a  demand  that 
he  shall  be  liberally  supplied  with 
cash.  His  real  desire  is  to  be  hand- 
somely rewarded  without  having  to 
submit  the  quality  of  his  work  to  ap- 
praisement In  a  sense  this  tenderness 
of  his  is  fine  and  just;  but  his  under- 
lying notion  that  money  is  essentially 
base  and  sordid  is  merely  absurd.  It 
is  a  delusion  that  it  is  highly  discredita- 
ble to  his  intellect,  for  money  in  its  es- 
sence is  the  symbol  of  the  social  in- 
stinct in  man:  the  emblem  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  use  and  morality  of  co- 
operation instead  of  egoism  and  strife. 
It  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
the  brotherhood  of  mankind:  and  in 
so  far  as  he  falls  to  recognize  this  the 
artist  is  a  mere  anarchist. 

Henry  8t<ice. 


SIGNERS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


Ralston  came  into  the  railway 
carriage  with  a  fountain-pen  and  a 
huge  sheet  of  official-looking  paper. 

"Pardon  my  intrusion,"  he  said. 
"This  is  a  non-party  business.  I  am 
just  getting  a  few  signatures " 

"Don't  apologize,  Sir,"  interrupted 
Baffin.  "I  am  delighted  to  see  a  young 
man  like  you  working  in  such  a  cause. 
Every  loyal  Englishman,  unless  blindly 
ignorant  or  filled  with  Radical  spite, 
will  be  delighted  to  sign  it" 

Grabbing  the  fountain-pen  he  scrib- 
bled the  imposing  signature,  "James 
Baffin,  Hughenden,  Tulse  Hill." 

"It  doesn't  involve  any  financial  re- 
sponsibility?" inquired  Macdougal  with 
a  touch  of  national  caution. 


"Not  in  the  least  You  just  sign," 
replied  Ralston. 

Down  went  the  name  of  Luke  Mac- 
dougal. 

Wilcox  had  to  have  his  attention 
drawn  to  the  petition  because  he  pre- 
tended to  be  absorbed  in  The  Time* — 
reading  it  with  the  attachment  of  an 
old  subscriber,  though  we  all  knew  he 
had  only  taken  it  for  two  days. 

"Of  course,"  said  Wilcox,  "at  the 
present  moment  I  could  not  think  of 
taking  any  active  part  in  military 
operations  myself,  but  I  am  sure  my 
son-in-law " 

"You  are  not  supposed  to  do  any- 
thing but  sign,"  said  Ralston. 

"Certainly,    certainly,    I'll    be    very 
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pleased  to  sign.  My  son-in-law  is  a 
most  determined  young  fellow  and 
feels  most  strongly  on  this  point." 

And  Mr.  Wilcox  amiably  offered  ap 
his  son-in-law  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice. 

Dodham  was  a  little  dubious.  "You 
see  I'm  not  a  politician,"  be  began. 

"PoUtics  have  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
said  Ralston. 

**No  one,  Sir,  but  an  abject  coward," 
broke  in  Baffin,  "would  shrink  from 
saving  his  country  at  such  a  critical 
moment." 

"Well,"  said  Dodham,  "one  can't  be 
far  wrong  when  non-party  men  like 
Kipling  and  George  Alexander  are 
signing.    I  think  I  shall  be  Justified." 

The  name  of  J.  Percival  Dodham 
was  added  to  the  list. 

Ralston  turned  to  me.  "You  will 
sign,  old  man?" 

"No,  thanks,"  I  said.  "Signed  a 
teetotal-pledge  when  I  was  six,  and  my 
aunts  have  brought  it  up  against  me 
ever  since.  Besides  I  haven't  a  father- 
in-law  to  take  my  place." 

We  stopped  at  a  station. 

"I'm  off,"  said  Ralston;  "got  to 
rake  up  more  signatures." 

Four  men  glared  contemptuously  at 
me  for  the  rest  of  the  Journey.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  regarded  me  as  a 
miserable  Little  Englander  or  a  wicked 
Big  Irelander. 

Pnncb. 


When  we  reached  Ludgate  Hill  I 
saw  Ralston  standing  triumphantly  on 
the  platform. 

"Done  well  to-day?"  I  queried. 

"Oceans  of  signatures." 

I  glanced  over  his  shoulder  and  saw 
that  the  printing  on  the  outer  sheet 
began,  "To  the  Manager,  S.  E.  and  L. 
C.  D.  Railway  Companies." 

"What's  he  got  to  do  with  this 
thing?"  I  demanded. 

"Everything,"  explained  Ralston 
amiably.  "It's  a  petition  to  run  the 
8.42  ten  minutes  earlier.  I  can't  get 
to  the  office  by  9.15  as  it  is." 

"What,"  I  cried,  "have  all  your 
miserable  dupes  been  signing  away 
ten  minutes  of  their  breakfast 
time?" 

Ralston  winked  at  me.  "I've  just 
got  to  go  into  a  carriage  and  say  it's 
non-i)olltical  and  they  jump  to  sign  it. 
Signing's  a  sort  of  habit  nowadays. 
Not  my  fault  if  they  don't  listen  to 
explanations." 

My  heart  thrilled  as  I  thought  of 
what  the  brave  men  would  say  who, 
under  the  impression  they  were 
merely  promising  their  own  or  their 
relations'  blood,  had  tragically  short- 
ened their  breakfast  hour.  Talk  of 
revolutions !  Look  out  for  a  revolution 
in  the  Tulse  Hill  district  when  the  a42 
becomes  the  8.32 ! 


THE  CHARACTER  AND  TENDENCY  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

FICTION. 


The  critic  who  undertakes  to  sum- 
marize the  qualities,  and  indicate  the 
tendencies,  of  contemporary  fiction  has 
not  an  easy  task.  He  can  scarcely 
pretend  to  have  an  exhaustive  ac- 
quaintance with  a  branch  of  literature 
so  bewildering  in  extent  and  variety. 
He  must  confess  to  the  exercise  of 
selection,  and  own  that  any  kind  of 
selection  may  involve  omissions  of  cap- 


ital importance.  Still,  in  the  condition 
of  the  English  novel  at  the  present 
time  there  are  several  salient  and 
peculiar  characteristics,  which  seem  to 
point  to  the  possibility  of  a  generaliza- 
tion neither  hopelessly  vague  nor  hope- 
lessly inept. 

The  "average"  novel,  the  mere  liter- 
ary narcotic,  of  one  period  is,  of 
course,  very  like  that  of  another.     It 
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is  only  on  consideration  of  the  com- 
paratively small  output  of  really  high 
artistic  purpose  that  one  is  compelled 
to  ascribe  to  the  fiction  of  our  day 
a  definite  character  of  its  own.  Such 
consideration,  however,  does  convince 
us  that  the  novel  as  treated  at  present 
by  such  comparatively  young  men  as 
Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Bennett,  and.  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy, such  positively  young  men  as 
Mr.  Gannan  and  Mr.  Walpole,  has  cer- 
tain general  peculiarities  both  of  mat- 
ter and  manner  which  distinguish  it 
sharply  from  the  English  novel  of  any 
previous  period.  Fiction  at  the  present 
moment  exhibits  a  seriousness  of  aim, 
a  tendency  to  social  criticism,  a  ten- 
tativeness  of  form,  and  a  fusion  of 
earlier  methods  which  all  suggest  that 
it  is  in  a  transitional  period.  Many  of 
its  characteristics  are  the  direct  or  in- 
direct result  of  the  practice  of  the  later 
Victorian  writers.  It  will  be  advan- 
tageous, therefore,  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  fiction  of  to-day 
and  the  fiction  (let  us  say)  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  English  novel  may 
be  divided  into  three  main  groups. 
^'Realism"  dominated  one  of  these,  and, 
accepted  as  a  condition  by  Mr.  Hardy, 
followed  as  an  evangel  by  Mr.  Moore, 
was  probably  the  most  important  and 
fruitful  force  of  the  period.  Romance 
had  still  a  masterly  exponent  in  Mere- 
dith, though  his  romantic  view  of  life 
was  tempered  by  a  keen  critical  fac- 
ulty; and  a  powerful  (if  unorthodox) 
exponent  in  Mr.  Kipling,  whose  sup- 
posed alliance  with  "realism"  was  of 
the  left  hand  only.  Meanwhile,  with 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  the 
novel  was  beginning  to  claim  for  itself 
the  right  to  criticize  contemporary  life, 
and  to  attempt  the  solution  of  current 
•*problems" — religious,  social,  and  ethi- 
cal. 

The  fiction  of  our  own  day  shows  no 
such  definite  cleavage,  and  is  patient 


of  no  such  convenient  classification.  Its 
leading  examples  combine  the  qualities 
of  all  the  three  above  divisions  -with 
certain  modifications  of  method,  so 
that  in  the  work  of  most  of  the 
younger  men  we  find  realism,  romance, 
and  criticism  blended  into  a  new  com- 
plex— one,  by  the  way,  typical  of  the 
modem  distaste  for  categorical  think- 
ing. Mr.  Wells,  for  instance,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  and  representative 
of  our  living  novelists,  holds  equally 
of  all  three  traditions.  His  material 
is  usually  of  a  frankly  "realistic" 
nature;  but  normal  lower  and  middle- 
class  life  appears  to  him  as  neither 
colorless  nor  prosaic.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, instinct  to  his  imagination  with 
incalculable  possibilities  of  romance 
and  adventure.  He  finds  it  "not  gray, 
but  golden."  Moreover,  he  handles  it 
with  none  of  the  impersonal  aloofness 
of  the  academic  realist  He  is  eager  to 
generalize  upon  it,  and  subject  it  to 
criticism.  He  has  realized  that  "prob- 
lems" are  an  integral  part  of  our  men- 
tal outfit,  and  he  is  curious  to  trace 
and  depict  their  formative  infiuence 
upon  character.  He  differs,  however, 
from  the  aforetime  "problem"  novelist 
by  a  desire  rather  to  represent  men 
and  women  as  moulded  by  the  vexed 
questions  of  to-day  than  to  supply  an- 
swers to  the  vexed  questions  them- 
selves. He  has  modified  the  method  of 
Mrs.  Ward  as  much  as  he  has  modi- 
fied the  method  of  Meredith  or  Mr. 
Moore.  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  is  a  less, 
but  hardly  less,  marked  example  of 
similar  tendencies.  He  chronicles  the 
detail  of  life  as  meticulously,  with  as 
subdued  an  emphasis,  as  the  authors 
of  "Jude  the  Obscure"  and  of  "A  Mum- 
mer's Wife";  but  his  chronicle  is  in- 
formed (as  theirs  are  not)  by  a  sense 
of  progress.  The  lives  whose  evolution 
he  develops  are  chapters  in  a  history 
of  civilization  not  planned  or  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  pessimist 
His  men  and  women  find  their  romance 
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in  their  advance  to  clearer  apprehen- 
sion and  stronger  control  of  a  world 
which  in  the  intimate  conviction  of 
their  creator  is  somehow  good. 

This  fusion  of  method  and  critical 
absorption  in  the  conditions  and  forces 
of  modernity  have  produced  valuable 
work  besides  that  of  Mr.  Wells  and 
Mr.  Bennett  Under  similar  influences 
Mr.  Onions  has  analyzed  with  fine 
irony  the  mind  of  the  commercial  and 
political  arriviste;  Mr.  Galsworthy  has 
given  us  his  studies  of  that  curious 
increase  of  sensibility  and  widening 
of  imaginative  sympathy  partially 
(but  only  partially)  expressed  by  the 
term  '^social  conscience";  Mr.  E.  M. 
Forster  has  exploited  the  fundamental 
opposition  between  the  perceptive  and 
imperceptive,  the  dynamic  and  static 
temperaments,  in  opposition  immemo- 
rial, indeed,  but  only  now  beginning  to 
be  estimated  at  its  full  importance.  We 
are  not,  let  it  be  remembered,  pro- 
' posing  these  writers  for  admiration  as 
possessors  of  imparalled  genius,  or  as- 
signing to  their  achievement  a  unique 
value.  We  are  concerned  only  to  sig- 
nalize their  break  with  Victorian  cate- 
gories of  method,  and  their  closeness  to 
contemporary  life. 

Ours  is  emphatically  a  day  of  pro- 
found and  rapid  changes,  mental  and 
material,  and  in  a  common  sense  of 
change  and  the  need  of  readjustment 
the  group  we  have  selected  as  typical 
exhibits  another  bond  of  imion.  Each 
member  of  it,  according  to  his  idiosyn- 
crasy, has  been  impressed  by  the  al- 
teration in  thought  and  the  control 
over  life  wrought  by  the  last  two 
decades.  And  this,  it  would  seem,  will 
not  be  a  diminishing  force  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  novel  as  a  register  of 
change  will  in  all  likelihood  increase 
and  multiply,  and  with  its  ever-widen- 
ing field  of  observation  will  come  of 
necessity  developments  and  variations 
of  form  and  manner.  Some  of  them 
are  already  apparent.     Mr.  Wells,  in 


his  analysis  of  the  contemporary  mind, 
as  infiuenced  by  the  opening  of  huge 
vistas  of  progress,  and  burdened  with 
the  task  of  constructive  thought,  has 
been  led  to  invent  the  peculiar  dis- 
cursive and  autobiographical  form  of 
fiction  which  has  given  us  "Tono  Bun- 


gay,' 


"The    New    Machiavelli,"    and 


"The  Passionate  Friends."  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, proposing  to  himself  the  portrayal 
of  men  and  women  very  gradually 
brought  into  t6uch  with  modernity, 
has  found  himself  obliged  to  dispense 
with  "plot"  (in  the  accepted  sense  of 
the  term),  to  trace  the  growth  of  hia 
characters  from  adolescence  far  into 
middle  age,  and,  transcending  the 
limits  of  the  single  bo<^  to  launch  out 
into  the  trilogy.  In  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
curious  technique,  with  its  perpetual 
shifting  of  the  centre  of  interest  and 
its  (at  first  sight)  irrelevant  introduc- 
tion of  purely  occasional  characters, 
we  divine  the  compulsion  laid  upon 
him  by  his  sense  of  the  need  for  a 
finer  and  wider  edge  to  our  more  inti- 
mate personal  and  social  relation- 
ships. Mr.  Onions,  Mr.  Forster,  and 
Mr.  Gannan,  all  in  one  way  or  another, 
by  their  treatment  of  the  fictional 
form,  express  their  conviction  that  the 
novel  is  occupied  with  the  assimilation 
of  wholly  new  material. 

Whether  these  developments  will  so 
affect  the  "kind"  as  eventually  to 
transform  it  into  something  utterly 
strange  is  an  interesting  question,  and 
one  that  may  well  haunt  readers  of 
such  books  as  Mr.  Wells's  "Passionate 
Friends"  or  Mr.  Cannan's  "Old  Mole." 
Each  book  does  show  a  tendency  to 
pass  into  a  mere  discussion,  to  extend 
the  parabasis  to  the  extinction  of  the 
play.  Neither  was  published  when,  a 
few  months  ago,  Prof.  Saintsbury 
raised  the  disquieting  suggestion  that 
the  English  novel,  like  the  English 
poetic  drama,  may  have  completed  Its 
full  cycle,  and  already  be  on  Its  way 
to  a  natural  death.    But  both  might  be 
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held  to  give  that  suggestion  support. 
In  its  period  of  adaptation  to  new  cir- 
cumstances and  new  needs  the  novel 
is  certainly  not  immune  from  dangers. 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
element  of  discourse  has  been  inherent 
in  much  of  our  best  fiction  since  the 
days  of  Fielding,  and  that  a  certain 
loss  of  balance  and  proportion  in  its 
employment  is  not  necessarily  a  fatal 
symptom.  Again,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  attention  of*  nearly  all  the 
more  serious  among  our  younger 
writers  can  remain  focussed,  as  it  is 
to-day,  upon  the  social  life  and  social 
questions  of  our  own  country.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  we  have, 
as  a  nation,  been  absorbed  by  self- 
criticism  and  the  attempt  to  re-orient 
ourselves  to  new  conditions.  The 
novel  has  only  proved  its  adaptability 
and  vitality  by  reflecting  the  process. 
As  our  interests  change  and  widen, 
there  seems  no  valid  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  will  prove  itself  capable  of 
their  assimilation  and  interpretation. 
Its  freedom  of  form,  however,  and  its 

Tb«  Atbensmn. 


critical  spirit  are  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent, since  they  correspond  to  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  thought  Wayward 
Spirits,  we  devoutly  hope  there  wil) 
always  be  to  delight  us  with  their  fan- 
tasies as  we  are  delighted  by  Mr.  Al- 
gernon Blackwood  or  Mr.  Temple 
Thurston;  strong  spirits  to  simplify 
and  recreate  our  vexed  minds  as  they 
are  simplified  and  re-created  by  Mr. 
Conrad,  to  whose  genius,  now  at  last, 
we  hope,  recognized  by  a  wider  public, 
the  standpoint  of  this  essay  involves  a 
grossly  inadequate  tribute. 

But  the  main  trend  of  the  novel 
seems  to  us  to  lie  for  many  years 
ahead  in  the  direction  we  have  indi- 
cated. On  the  whole,  there  is  little 
to  regret  in  the  fact,  if  it  prove  one. 
Fiction  may  not,  indeed,  prove,  as  Mr. 
Wells  claims'  in  a  recent  pronounce- 
ment, the  most  potent  literary  instru- 
ment for  a  necessary  clarification  of 
our  thought  and  extension  and  deep- 
ening of  our  sympathies,  but  in  wise 
hands  it  should  do  very  much  for  the 
furtherance  of  those  aims. 


TIME  AND  MONEY. 


"There  is  only  one  thing  in  which 
my  husband  economizes,  and  that  is  in 
'something  else,' "  said  a  woman  a  lit- 
tle while  ago  to  the  present  writer.  So 
long  as  a  man  can  pay  his  bills  he 
has  a  right,  no  doubt,  to  take  his  own 
choice  and  keep  his  own  counsel  in  the 
matter  of  economy,  standing  the  racket 
of  the  family  chaff.  Every  choice 
which  is  put  before  us  increases  our 
sense  of  freedom,  and  a  large  choice 
in  economies  may  even  inspire  a  sense 
of  affluence.  "What  a  trial  It  must  be 
to  Jones  to  do  without  such-and-such," 
says  the  cheerful  Smith  to  himself  as 
he  watches  Jones  carrying  out  his 
chosen  economy.  Probably  his  own 
economies  would  be  a  great  trial  to  his 


friend.  Each  man  saves  his  money  on 
his  fancy,  and  should  set  himself  to 
get  pleasure  out  of  his  expenditure. 
The  facts  are  an  object-lesson  in  the 
limitations  of  free  will.  It  would  be 
very  dull  if  everyone  had  the  same 
notions  about  economy,  almost  as  dull 
as  if  everyone  had  the  same  income, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
choice  of  economies  would  vary  even 
that  sameness.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
be  sufilclent  to  dispel  the  monotony  if 
no  one  knew  his  neighbor's  fortune. 
Imagine  a  town  in  which  everyone  had 
the  same  salary  paid  yearly,  and  yet 
each  man's  salary  was  a  secret  known 
only  to  himself  and  his  employer. 
Would  the  secret   of  this  uniformity 
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ever  be  guessed  by  an  outsider?  Not 
if  the  income  exceeded  a  very  small 
sum— not,  we  mean,  if  the  whole  com- 
munity were  what  is  called  well-to-do. 
He  would  see  people  living  upon  totally 
different  scales  and  having  totally  dif- 
ferent standards  of  life.  There  would 
be  dear  schools  and  cheap  schools,  dear 
shops  and  cheap  shops,  houses  with 
gardens  and  houses  with  none,  people 
who  kept  a  conveyance  and  people  who 
walked,  well-dressed  people  ^  and  ill- 
dressed  people,  people  who  gave  in 
charity  and  others  without  a  penny  to 
spare.  But  would  charity  be  neces- 
sary? We  feel  sure  that  many  persons 
would  need  assistance  during  nine 
months  of  the  year.  But  these  latter 
would  be  very  uninteresting  men  and 
women.  To  return  to  the  respectable 
mass.  Human  Nature  loves  variety, 
and  no  outward  circumstances  could 
wean  her  from  her  inveterate  predilec- 
tion. Eccentricity  would  be,  we  be- 
lieve, the  bane  of  such  a  city  as  we 
have  imagined,  and  eccentricity  would 
show  itself  chiefly  in  the  choice  of 
economies. 

As  things  are  at  present,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  people  who  never 
think  out  any  scheme  of  economy. 
They  either  save  for  pleasure  wherever 
they  can,  or  out  of  sheer  necessity 
where  they  must.  Certain  natures  are 
naturally  prone  to  be  careful.  If  they 
had  many  thousands  a  year,  they 
would  still  enjoy  the  making  of  little 
savings.  For  instance,  they  would 
never  allow  a  stamp  free  access  to  a 
writing-desk,  but  would  keep  it  always 
under  lock  and  key.  Perhaps  it  Is 
partly  because  of  a  devouring  fear 
which  some  persons  entertain  lest  they 
should  lead  others  into  temptation. 
They  are,  of  course,  right  in  the  main, 
but  they  carry  the  moral  germ  theory 
to  a  ridiculous  point.  We  heard  last 
summer  of  a  small  child  who,  on  being 
offered  strawberries  when  out  to  tea, 
inquired  before  venturing  to  take  any 


whether  his  hostess  was  quite  sure 
they  were  boiled.  The  same  germ 
anxiety  obsesses  the  conscientious  in 
the  region  of  morals,  and  almost  al- 
ways attaches  itself  to  the  question  of 
property.  Some  hyper-conscientious 
people  can  contemplate  the  breaking  of 
nine  out  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
without  any  agitation.  Lock-and-key 
economy  is,  however,  very  much  a 
thing  of  the  past  The  classes  trust 
one  another  far  more  readily  than  they 
did,  whatever  may  be  said  about  class 
hatreds. 

If  we  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that 
time  is  money,  we  might  almost  pro- 
ceed to  argue  that  essential  equality  of 
fortune  is  a  fact  of  Nature.  In  the 
matter  of  time  Nature  does,  indeed, 
show  even-handed  Justice.  So  far  as 
time  is  concerned,  we  have  all  the 
same  income.  Not,  of  course,  the  same 
capital.  One  man  is  young,  another  is 
old.  But  for  young  or  old  the  security 
is  bad.  Any  day  the  yoimgest  may  be- 
come insolvent.  But  so  far  as  income 
goes,  we  all  fare  alike,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  worker  and  wastrel.  Merit 
does  not  count.  A  tax  of  sleep  is  ex- 
acted from  all,  but  even  that  can  be 
modified  at  each  man's  will.  The 
celestial  banker  seems  to  ask  him  how 
he  will  take  his  minutes.  Will  he  have 
morning  minutes  or  evening  minutes? 
He  can  get  up  early  or  he  can  go  to 
bed  late,  but  the  twenty-four  hours 
are  all  he  can  have,  and  also  he  can 
have  no  less.  Whatever  -his  pain, 
whatever  his  ecstasy,  he  must  spend 
his  time  somehow.  This  Is  true,  but 
it  is  only  intellectually  that  we  can 
believe  it.  We  cannot  make  the  fact 
our  own.  Every  other  sentence  that 
we  speak  on  the  subject  of  time  proves 
that  we  do  not  realize  it.  So-and-so 
"has  always  plenty  of  time,"  we  say; 
or  "I  never  have  time."  Some  years 
ago  a  wit  said  that  someone  had  "all 
the  time  there  is."  The  saying  is  con- 
stantly quoted  as  a  sort  of  paradox. 
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But,  unlike  the  ordinary  paradox,  it  is 
not  a  statement  whicli,  while  it  is  lit- 
erally false,  conveys  a  truth.  On  the 
contrary,  while  literally  true,  it  con- 
veys a  falsehood. 

If  a  choice  of  economies  in  the  mat- 
ter of  money  gives  to  the  Judicious 
chooser  a  sense  of  freedom  and  pleas- 
ure, how  much  more  of  both  sensations 
should  he  get  when  he  thinks  of  the 
choice  before  him  in  the  matter  of  time 
economy !  "What  a  lot  of  time  So-and- 
so  wastes  on  such-and-such,"  we  say 
of  each  other,  often  most  unfairly.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  waste  of  time.  There  are  many 
people  whose  time  is  entirely  unpro- 
ductive. A  vast  number  of  people  are 
bom  with  a  passion  for  wasting  time. 
Some  of  them  are  very  good  and  they 
control  it  For  them  it  Just  takes  the 
edge  off  the  happiness  of  any  hour  to 
know  that  they  are  doing  something 
really  useful.  Time  extravagance  is 
analogous  to  money  extravagance,  and 
it  is  a  ruinous  failing.  As  well  leave 
the  harvest  standing  in  the  field  as  let 
the  days  go  by  in  idleness.  But  time 
meanness,  like  money  meanness,  is  a 
far  more  despicable,  even  if  it  is  a 
less  disastrous,  fault.  A  large  class  of 
men  and  women  nowadays  are  horribly 
mean  with  their  time.  They  count  and 
grudge  every  ha'porth — we  mean  every 
minute's-worth.  They  have  no  time  for 
friendly  talk,  none  for  friendly  letter- 
writing.  They  are  always  calculating 
how  soon  they  can  be  rid  of  the 
person  to  whom  generosity  would  lead 
them  to  give  a  little  time,  and  longing 
to  be  back  at  something  usefuL  The 
character  of  the  time-miser  becomes 
impoverished,  and  debility  opens  a 
door  to  all  sorts  of  complaints.  The 
man  becomes  unjust  because  he  has 
not  time  to  understand  the  rights  of 
any  question  not  immediately  concern- 
ing    him.       His     sympathies     become 
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atrophied  because  he  will  not  waste 
his  time  in  standing  by  the  distressed. 
"Stay  with  me,"  says  the  sufferer.  "I 
would,  if  I  could  be  of  any  use,"  re- 
plies the  time-saver.  The  lower  classes 
are  by  nature  prolix,  Just  as  they  are 
by  nature  extravagant.  The  educated 
have  not  time  to  listen  to  them.  They 
are,  as  they  themselves  say,  ^short" 
with  them.  The  fact  has  a  great  bear- 
ing upon  the  modem  form  of  the  in- 
evitable misunderstandings  between 
class  and  class. 

Our  great-grandfathers  did  not  talk 
of  expenses  and  economies  as  openly 
as  we  do.  People  who  wished  to  live 
a  gentle  and  admirable  life  as  an  ex- 
ample to  their  neighbors  drew  a  veil 
over  their  economies.  Were  they  un- 
wise? They  always  appeared  to  be 
saving  in  "something  else,"  and  yet 
they  did  save  as  much  as  we  do.  Per- 
haps it  is  foolish  to  make  any  secret  of 
poverty,  or  even  of  economy,  so  far  as 
money  is  concerned;  but  certainly  it 
is  a  grace,  if  not  a  duty,  to  hide  our 
time  anxieties.  So  far  as  time  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  all  a  matter  of  manage- 
ment, and  a  free  hand  makes  life  so 
pleasant,  even  if  a  little  is  wasted  to 
produce  an  appearance  of  plenty. 
Those  children  who  have  never  gath- 
ered flowers  and  thrown  them  down 
have  lost  a  Joy  in  life.  Flowers  are, 
we  suppose,  the  most  beautiful  of  Na- 
ture's gifts  to  men.  They  are  abeo- 
lutely  ephemeral.  They  cannot  be  laid 
by.  Abortive  attempts  result  in  noth- 
ing but  that  mixture  of  faint-smelling, 
drab  decay  with  which  our  grand- 
mothers filled  their  china  bowls.  The 
vaunted  sweetness  of  pot-pourri  de- 
pends upon  a  memory — the  memory  of 
a  flower  which  grew  to  be  wasted — 
and  the  fragrance  of  life  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  the  memory  of  those 
quarters  of  an  hour  which  were  never 
turned  to  account. 
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It  is  not  generally  enoogh  recognized 
that  all  progress,  and  indeed  all  civ- 
ilization, is  the  work  of  the  imagina- 
tion. It  lies  behind  Justice  and  liberty 
alike,  and  the  rights  of  man  are 
founded  upon  it  The  lawgiver  and 
the  reformer  are  merely  the  men  who 
translate  into  practical  measures  the 
emotions  kindled  by  the  imagination. 
The  old  Latin  poet  who  said  with  a 
terrible  frankness  that  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  safe  on  land  and  to  see  a 
ship  laboring  in  a  stormy  sea  was  but 
describing  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
imagination  at  its  work;  because  the 
initial  impulse  of  a  man*s  imagination, 
when  he  sees  another  human  being  in 
trouble  and  suffering,  is  to  say,  "How 
thanldTul  I  am  that  I  am  not  in  that 
position."  This  is  an  inverted  kind 
of  sympathy,  and  the  pleasure  de- 
scribed by  the  poet  is  the  sense  of 
security,  and  the  feeling  of  self- 
congratulation  that  one  is  free  at  all 
events  from  the  particular  calamity 
which  is  being  enacted  before  one's 
eyes. 

One  must  not  be  squeamish  about 
realizing  the  immaturity  of  human 
emotion,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  the  interest  aroused  by  opening 
a  daily  paper,  and  seeing  the  account 
of  some  disaster,  lies  partly  in  the 
realization  of  one's  own  Immunity. 
One  is  quite  at  liberty  to  consider  this 
a  base  and  ungenerous  feeling,  and  to 
wish  it  were  otherwise;  but  if  one 
desires  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  it 
must  be  boldly  confessed  that  human 
beings  like  what  is  called  "news,"  even 
if  the  narration  consists  of  a  tale  of 
tragic  adventure;  and  we  must  not 
blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the 
emotions  aroused  in  an  ordinary  reader 
at  the  account  of  some  incident  in- 
volving death  and  suffering  to  human 
beings    is    a    pleasurable    excitement 


rather  than  a  sense  of  helpless  pain 
and  misery.  People  under  such  circum- 
stances do  not  drop  the  paper  from 
their  hands  and  feel  that  they  cannot 
bear  to  read  the  record;  they  rather 
anxiously  scan  the  columns,  and  the 
more  salient  and  picturesque  the  de- 
tails are  the  better  are  they  pleased. 
TMs  is  not  a  cold-blooded  enjoyment 
of  horrors;  it  is  rather  an  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  enjoyment 
in  the  exercise  of  the  emotions.  Such 
readers  do  not  wish  these  calamities 
to  occur ;  they  would  not  dream  of  de- 
siring that  such  tragedies  might  hap- 
pen for  their  own  enjoyment;  they 
would  prevent  them  if  they  could ;  but 
if  such  a  disaster  does  not  affect  them 
personally  in  any  way,  does  not  sus- 
pend their  comfort,  nor  touch  their 
purse,  nor  slur  their  honor;  if  they 
have  no  connection  with  the  victims 
involved,  if  they  suffer  no  loss  or  be- 
reavement, then  the  narrative  is  to 
them  like  a  tale  that  is  told ;  they  are 
stirred  by  the  pathos  and  the  horror 
of  the  incidents;  they  are  moved  by 
the  gallantry  and  courage  displayed; 
it  no  more  comes  home  to  them  than 
a  tragic  scene  depicted  in  a  book  of 
fiction  or  enacted  on  the  stage;  and  it 
must  be  freely  admitted  that  there  are 
probably  very  few  people  in  the  world 
whose  reason  for  not  reading  the 
papers  is  that  they  are  afraid  to  be 
confronted  by  some  dreadful  incident, 
the  thought  of  which  might  give  them 
sleepless  nights  or  overshadow  their 
days  with  gloom.  Even  if  readers  are 
not  so  heartless  as  to  find  nothing  but 
a  pleasant  stimulus  in  the  description 
of  such  affairs,  they  take  a  sentimental 
pleasure  in  exercising  pity  and  com- 
passion ;  and  the  net  result  is  rather  a 
sense  of  heightened  living  in  a  world 
where  such  stirring  things  can  hap- 
pen, than  a  sense  of  oppression  and  des- 
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pair  at  being  compelled  to  live  in  a  world 
where  such  cruel  events  are  possible. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  many  of 
such  readers  would  feel  very  differ- 
ently if  they  were  compelled  or  per- 
mitted to  view  such  incidents  in  per- 
son; they  would  not  wish  to  do  that, 
and  would  be  imfelgnedly  glad  to  be 
spared  it  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  probable  that  the  actual  spectators 
of  some  tragic  accident  are  generally 
glad  in  retrospect  that  they  have  been 
present.  It  forms  an  exciting  memory, 
a  story  that  may  be  narrated,  unless 
they  have  received  some  personal  in- 
jury or  shock,  or  have  seen  someone 
dear  to  them  struck  down  by  death 
or  horribly  injured.  Then  it  may  be- 
come a  morbid  obsession,  a  thing  in- 
tolerable to  recollect,  and  the  only 
chance  of  happiness  is  to  forget  it  if 
IK>ssible.  For  the  wounding  effect  of 
all  tragic  disasters  seems  to  depend  up- 
on whether  or  not  some  inner  current 
oC  being  is  damaged.  A  catastrophe 
which  is  merely  seen  through  the 
sensory  and  rational  faculties  leaves 
no  incurable  injury  behind  it;  it  is 
when  the  incident,  whatever  it  is,  cuts 
through  the  outer  faculties  and  into 
some  vital  part  of  the  spirit  that  a 
man  is  really  stricken.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  passed  through 
tragic  situations  which  were  merely 
perceived,  and  inflicted  no  wound  upon 
the  inner  man ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  two  or  three  experiences 
which  I  can  recall,  by  which  the  in- 
ward self  was  damaged  and  terrified; 
and  these  experiences  produced  an  ob- 
session of  mind  which  no  rational  con- 
sideration could  deal  with  or  remedy, 
and  the  effects  of  which  took  a  long 
time  to  pass  away.  The  simple  test  of 
such  experiences  is  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  speak  of  them.  If  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  so,  then  they  have  not  struck 
deep;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mind  cannot  force  itself  to  put  the 
impression    into    definite    words,    and 


simply  dreads  and  shuns  the  very  rec- 
ollection, then  the  inner  nature  has  re- 
ceived a  wound. 

The  first  step,  then,  in  the  imagina- 
tive process,  is  when  the  mind  is  stim- 
ulated by  the  solemnity  and  signifi- 
cance of  an  impression  received;  and 
it  is  at  this  point  that  many  people's 
minds  stop;  and  here  lies  the  artistic 
pleasure  which  results  from  the  mov- 
ing presentment  of  all  sad  and  strange 
stories — the  sense,  that  is,  of  romance. 
This  is  the  characteristic  attitude, 
speaking  generally,  of  the  ancient 
world,  which  viewed  tragedy  as  an  im- 
pressive sort  of  experience;  and  the 
first  note  of  what  may  be  called  the 
modem  world  was  sounded  when  the 
imagination  took  a  step  further,  and 
the  attitude  of  practical  sympathy 
was  formulated  in  the  Christian  ethic. 
Before  that,  one  hears  of  plenty  of  in- 
stances of  personal  sympathy  and  mu- 
tual help;  but  at  length  the  great 
principle  of  neighborly  love  was 
formulated,  the  command  to  love  one's 
neighbor  as  oneself,  with  the  practical 
illustration  given  in  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  to  the  effect  that 
one*s  neighbors  are  not  simply  those 
who  are  bound  to  one  by  some  tie  of 
blood  or  friendship,  but  anybody  and 
everybody  who  may  be  in  need  of,  help. 
This  was  not,  of  course,  a  new  idea, 
but  an  idea  which  was  forming  it- 
self half-unconsciously  in  innumerable 
minds.  But  it  was  thus  that  the  root- 
idea  of  modern  civilization  grew  up — 
namely,  the  idea  that  life  is  not  to  be 
lived  on  the  lines  of  man  against  man, 
tribe  against  tribe,  nation  against  na- 
tion, but  that  there  is  a  real  brother- 
hood of  humanity  which  forms  the  es- 
sential tie.  Out  of  this  emerged  the 
belief  that  the  weak,  the  afflicted,  the 
obscure,  the  humble,  the  Insignificant 
all  have  perfectly  definable  rights  in- 
side the  human  polity;  and  thus  emo- 
tion slowly  took  shape  in  institutions 
like  the  hospital  and  the  asylum,  in 
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conceptions  like  the  humane  treatment 
of  children  and  animals,  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
all  the  ideas  which  we  now  regard  as 
perfectly  instinctive  and  normal. 

People  who  rashly  decry  what  is 
called  sentiment  are  in  reality  attack- 
ing the  imaginative  sympathy  which 
has  produced  all  human  progress 
which  is  worthy  of  the  name.  What 
they  really  ought  to  decry  is  the  artis- 
tic pleasure  in  the  stirring  of  emo- 
tions— imagination,  that  is,  without 
sympathy — which  merely  luxuriates  in 
the  pathos  or  tragedy  of  a  situation, 
without  any  desire  to  remedy  the  re- 
sults or  to  obviate  the  causes  of  such 
suffering.  But  in  speaking  contemptu- 
ously of  sentiment  men  forget  that  it 
is  in  reality  imagination  on  its  way 
to  become  sympathy.  It  may  be  true 
that  there  are  plenty  of  sterile  and 
futile  sentimentalists,  who  are  moved 
only  by  the  picturesque  presentment  of 
suffering, '  and  revel  in  the  pathos  of 
it  without  any  serious  intention  of  try- 
ing to  better  it.  But  human  nature  is 
not  quickly  or  easily  transformed ;  and 
is  is  useless  to  try  to  bully  particular 
people  out  of  sentiment,  or  to  hector 
them  into  sympathy.  The  hope  rather 
is  that  the  nest  generation  may  start 
with  an  instinct  of  sympathy,  and  that 
this  may  develop,  as  the  generations 
go  on,  into  a  practical  and  rational 
sympathy  which  may  trace  and  elimi- 
nate the  cause  of  suffering.  Just  now 
the  eugenic  theory  and  the  idea  of  the 
segregation  of  the  unfit  are  in  the  air. 
It  is  being  gradually  perceived  that  a 
taint  of  inheritance  must  be  scientifi- 
cally dealt  with,  and  that  a  sense  of 
individual  liberty  does  not  give  a  man 
a  right  to  hamper  unborn  generations 
with  his  physical  and  mental  de- 
ficiencies. Sentiment  is  still  on  the 
side  of  individual  liberty;  but  it  is 
probable  that  in  two  or  three  centuries 
the  idea  that  two  tainted  individuals 
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should  have  the  right,  if  they  choose, 
to  propagate  a  tainted  stock  will  be 
regarded  as  a  preposterous  interference 
with  the  well-being  of  the  world. 

The  question  of  how  such  ideas 
gather  force  is  a  very  mysterious  one. 
The  theory  that  rational  people  per- 
ceive them  and  suggest  them,  and  that 
the  race  gradually  adopts  them,  is 
probably  wholly  fallacious.  They  grow 
up  by  some  unknown  law  of  develop- 
ment, and  appear  endemically  in  in- 
numerable minds.  The  statement  of 
them  by  teachers  and  prophets  is 
merely  a  symptom  that  they  are  there, 
and  not  a  cause  of  their  appearance. 
The  only  ideas  that  prevail  are  the 
ideas  that  are  there  already.  When 
they  are  crystallized  in  the  form  of 
maxims  they  are  then  merely  recog- 
nized, not  originated.  A  teacher  who 
is  very  far  in  advance  of  his  age  is 
merely  regarded  as  a  fantastic  vision- 
ary, and  the  ordinary  man  says :  "That 
is  nonsense!"  Then  the  idea  grows 
and  spreads,  and  a  teacher  who  is  in 
sympathy  with  his  age  appears,  and 
formulates  the  idea  afresh.  The  ordi- 
nary man  says :  "Yes,  that  is  right ;  it 
is  common-sense ;  It  is  what  I  believe!" 
Last  of  all  comes  the  statesman  and 
initiates  a  practical  policy. 

And  thus  it  is  that,  in  the  work  of 
the  imagination,  the  impractical  poet 
and  the  seer  of  one  generation  are  but 
the  men  who  by  the  faculty  of  vision 
see  the  sunrise  a  little  further  off  than 
others,  and  indicate  the  coming  radi- 
ance. But  the  poet  does  not  make  the 
sunrise,  any  more  than  the  swallow 
makes  the  summer ;  he  only  sets  ideal- 
ists at  work  watching  for  the  coming 
of  the  light;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  happiness  of  being 
among  the  first  to  perceive  it  is  often 
counterbalanced  by  the  derision  of 
those  whose  face  is  rather  set  towards 
the  place  where  the  sun  last  went 
down. 

A.  C.  Benson. 
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There  are  many  things  in  life  which 
ooght  to  be  governed  by  principle,  but 
which  in  fact  are  governed  by  acci- 
dent; and  among  them  our  method  of 
dividing  the  sleeping  and  working 
hours  takes  no  unimportant  place. 
Most  people  are  agreed  about  the  value 
of  the  early  hours  of  the  day,  when 
there  is  no  sense  of  hurry,  and  time 
seems  to  extend  indefinitely  before  us. 
But  the  simple  fact  remains  that 
few  of  us  get  up  as  early  in  the  morn- 
ing as  we  should  like  to.  Our  princi- 
ple is  that  it  is  well  to  start  the  day 
in  good  time;  but  the  principle  does 
not  govern  our  actions.  Accident,  in 
the  form  of  unpimctual  housemaids,  of 
occupations  the  night  before,  of  dis- 
turbed sleep,  and  a  hundred  other 
things,  steps  in  and  prevents  us  from 
doing  what  we  really  wish  to  do.  If 
I  wanted  to  get  up  early  in  London, 
for  example — as  I  sometimes  wish  to 
do  in  spring  and  summer — I  am  dis- 
couraged and  deterred  on  every  hand. 
My  letters  and  newspapers,  with  which 
I  begin  the  day,  have  not  come;  but 
they  will  come  while  I  am  out,  and  lie 
unattended  to  until  my  return,  and  so 
make  me  actually  later  instead  of 
earlier  in  beginning  my  morning's 
work.  Then  "my  clothes  will  not  have 
been  brushed,  nor  any  hot  water 
brought,  nor  any  matutinal  refresh- 
ment prepared;  I  shall  move  like  an 
Intruder  in  my  own  disordered  rooms, 
and  be  a  witness  of  scenes  which  are 
not  intended  for  my  eye.  I  know  that 
the  unsympathetic  person  will  say  that 
if  I  really  want  to  get  up  I  can  wear 
another  suit,  wash  in  cold  water,  go 
without  tea  and  toast,  and  keep  out 
of  the  housemaid's  way.  Of  course  I 
can,  and  sometimes  do.  But  all 
these  things  take  away  from  the 
pleasure  of  getting  up  early;  they 
make     It     appear     as     an     eccentric 


and  troublesome  thing;  it  becomes 
actually  inconvenient  You  cannot 
lightly  break  in  on  the  routine  of 
domestic  life  in  London.  Your  serv- 
ants' arrangements  are  all  made  on  the 
assumption  that  you  will  get  up,  say, 
at  nine;  and  they  silently  resent, 
stubbornly  obstruct,  and  finally  defeat 
any  attempt  on  your  part  to  get  up  at 
seven.  A  whole  world  is  against  you, 
and  you  give  it  up,  retaining  only  your 
principle  and  the  fond  belief  that  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  get  up  early. 

But  in  the  country,  where  life  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  much  simpler  in  its  habit- 
ual circumstances,  how  different!  For 
the  last  four  mornings  I  have  been 
getting  up  two  hours  before  my  usual 
time ;  and  am,  in  consequence,  not  free 
from  that  absurd  pride  in  the  fact 
which  makes  one  wish  to  tell  every- 
one about  it,  like  a  hen  that  has  laid 
an  egg.  This,  by  the  way,  is  one  of 
the  disagreeable  associations  of  early 
rising.  It  has  been  treated  too  much 
as  a  virtue,  and  not  enough  as  a  lux- 
ury. People  who  get  up  early  In  the 
morning,  instead  of  being  looked  upon 
as  more  fortunate  and  more  luxurious 
than  others,  are  held  up  as  examples 
of  virtue  and  self-denial;  and  their 
habits  are  enshrined  in  copy-books,  to 
the  mortification  of  little  children. 
Children  naturally  like  to  get  up  early, 
and  would  continue  to  do  so  if  it 
were  not  for  this  copy-book  morality. 
When  a  thing  is  held  up  to  them,  not 
as  being  pleasant  and  agreeable,  but 
as  something  imcomfortable  which  they 
ought  to  do,  naturally  they  will  cease 
to  wish  to  do  it;  will  soon  actively 
wish  not  to  do  it.  And  those  of  us 
who  are  ordinarily  human  dislike  the 
person  who  gets  up  earlier  than  we, 
and  who  prates  of  it  as  if  it  were  a 
virtue.  It  is  not  a  virtue;  it  is  only 
an    advantage.      Even    the    copy-book 
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philosopher  recognizes  that:  "The 
early  bird  gets"  .  .  what?  A  quiet 
heart,  a  charitable  soul,  an  increase  of 
courage,  or  humanity,  or  kindness? 
Not  at  alL  "The  early  bird  gets  .  . 
the  fattest  worm"!  This  clearly  is  not 
the  kind  of  virtue  which  is  content  to 
be  its  own  reward;  it  demands  to  be 
paid  for  handsomely,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  everyone  else.  The  early  bird 
is  well  paid  indeed;  for  such  payment 
every  company  promoter,  every  City 
shark  and  sharper  would  rise  with  the 
lark.  Perhaps  they  do;  for  there  is 
another  ugly  saying  connected  with 
early  rising:  "You  would  have  to  get 
up  very  early  in  the  morning  to  get 
the  better  of  So-and-so."  So  this  is  the 
company  of  early  risers,  and  this  is 
the  spirit  in  which  they  practise  their 
virtue!  Nice  doings  indeed  on  the 
moral  upland  lawn  where  they  go  to 
meet  the  sun,  and  get  the  better  of 
each  other!  Fortunately  there  are 
people  who  are  content  with  something 
less  than  the  very  fattest  prizes  of  life, 
and  who  can  wait  to  take  quietly,  and 
and  at  their  own  time,  what  the 
greedy  haste  of  the  pushers  has  left 
for  them. 

So  much  for  the  absurd  moral  point 
of  view  about  early  rising.  To  me  it  is 
a  piece  of  pure  luxury  and  self-indul- 
gence— far  more  so  than  sitting  up 
late  at  night.  As  I  have  said,  I  think 
It  is  a  mistake  in  town,  where  the 
world  is  not  ready  for  its  inhabitants 
before  a  certain  hour.  But  tell  me  if, 
for  indulging  in  such  pleasures  as 
these,  I  should  be  praised  for  my 
great  virtue,  or  envied  for  my  good 
fortune.    I  opened  my  eyes  at  half-past 

Th«  Outlook. 


six,  and  saw  that  the  sun  was  shining. 
There  were  no  preliminaries  to  be 
gone  through;  no  darkened  rooms,  un- 
tidy with  the  cigar-ends  and  empty 
glasses  of  midnight  to  be  traversed ;  I 
had  but  to  put  on  a  pair  of  slippers, 
open  a  door,  and  step  out  through  a 
smell  of  wallflowers  on  to  the  dewy 
grass.  The  sun,  although  low,  was  hot 
upon  my  back,  and  struck  through  the 
flimsy  clothing  to  my  delighted  skin. 
The  place  was  very  remote,  and  there 
was  no  sound  in  the  world  at  all  ex- 
cept the  choiring  of  birds.  The  trees 
in  the  garden  were  full  of  thrushes 
and  flnches;  the  sky  was  alive  with 
larks;  the  larger  trees  outside  the 
garden  had  their  various  loud-voiced 
inhabitants;  and  from  beyond  this 
area,  where  notes  could  be  distin- 
guished, all  round  the  inverted  blue 
cup  of  the  sky  to  the  horizon  a  mur- 
muring harmony,  the  invisible  content 
of  that  cup,  hummed  and  bubbled. 
There  is  a  well  of  wonderful  water 
in  this  garden;  and,  having  pumped 
until  it  began  to  flow  ice-cold  from  tht 
depths,  I  filled  my  g^ss,  which  in- 
stantly became  covered  with  a  frosty 
bloom,  and  sipped.  A  cloudless  morn- 
ing in  an  English  garden;  the  flrst 
hot  sunshine  of  spring;  the  smell  of 
wallflowers;  the  loveliest  music  in 
chorus  from  a  thousand  little  throb- 
bing throats ;  and  the  taste  and  sparkle 
of  the  coldest  and  purest  of  waters — 
I  ask  again.  Is  the  seeking  of  these 
things  to  be  regarded  as  a  virtue,  or  as 
a  piece  of  voluptuous  self-indulgence? 
But  I  do  not  ask  for  information: 
I  know. 

Filson  Young, 
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Edna  A.  Brown's  story  "When  Max 
Game"  will  appeal  equally  to  boy  and 
girl  readers,  for  it  tells  of  an  English 
boy  and  a  New  England  girl,  his 
cousin,  who  find  themselves  in  close 
comradeship  on  a  vacation  in  Maine, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  both  of  them. 
There  are  other  young  people  who 
help  to  make  a  merry  group,  and  the 
summer  passes  more  pleasantly  than 
either  Max  or  his  cousin  anticipated. 
The  story  is  simple  and  natural,  with 
an  abundance  of  things  happening  but 
without  any  silly  forecastings  of  ro- 
mance. The  half  dozen  illustrations, 
by  John  Goss,  are  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  tale.  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Go. 

The  English  "Who's  Who"  for  1914 
(The  Macmillan  Gompany)  with  which 
Is  incorporated  "Men  and  Women  of 
the  Time"  has  reached  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  issue.  It  makes  a  bulky  vol- 
ume of  more  than  2,300  pages,  and  the 
information  contained  in  its  many 
thousand  biographies  is  brought  down 
to  the  31st  of  August,  1913.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  biographies  are,  of  course, 
mainly  English,  but  from  year  to  year 
an  increasing  number  of  Americans, — 
authors,  educators  and  men  in  public 
life  are  included.  Among  the  interest- 
ing personal  details  are  the  entries  un- 
der "recreations."  Shooting,  golf  and 
fishing  recur  most  often.  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst,  under  this  head,  reports  that 
she  "enjoys  art,  music,  literature,  is 
particularly  fond  of  theatre,  but  has 
little  time  to  spare."  One  man,  whose 
name  it  would  be  unkind  to  give  lest 
he  be  suspected  of  insincerity,  records 
his  recreation  as  "work." 

He  who  wishes  to  lead  a  hidden  life 
should   make   himself  a   scholar.     He 


may  be  blamed,  despised,  condemned, 
applauded,  flattered  or  courted  but  he 
can  no  more  be  really  known  than  a 
hermit  hidden  in  a  desert,  and  he  can- 
not transfer  his  wisdom,  either  for 
love  or  for  lucre.  This  is  the  lesson 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  Gannan's  "Old  Mole," 
but  the  book  is  no  prosy  piece  of  in- 
struction. The  "Old  Mole"  who  is  the 
hero  does  lively  work  in  his  cellarage 
to  say  nothing  of  studying  himself  and 
the  universe  and  the  ways  of  his 
Maker  with  man's  hopes  and  acts  and 
desires.  He  ends  by  renouncing  nearly 
everything  but  his  faith  in  himself, 
but  the  book  is  a  character-study  not  a 
sermon,  and  what  Old  Mole  says  is  his 
self-expression,  not  a  guide  to  conduct 
He  "has  studied  much  under  his  um- 
brella," h^  says.  Naturally  his  idea  of 
heaven  is  of  a  rather  insignificant  area 
of  limited  possibilities.  Mr.  Gannan 
tells  a  pitiable  tale  very  shrewdly,  and 
makes  it  wholesome.  That  its  pair  of 
lovers  should  be  frankly  and  com- 
fortably immoral  is  what  should  be 
expected,  as  men  do  not  gather  grapes 
of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles.  Mr.  Gan- 
nan has  done  his  work  very  well,  but 
careless  readers  will  hardly  perceive 
its  very  great  merit.  D.  Appleton  & 
Go. 

Randall  Parrlsh's  "Shea  of  the  Irish 
Brigade"  Is  a  story  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.  and  its  hero  is  a  young  of- 
ficer of  the  Royal  Irlandais  who  fought 
for  the  French  king  against  the  allies. 
But  the  historical  setting  of  the  story 
is  only  a  setting;  the  reader  who  be- 
gins the  tale  does  not  trouble  himself 
much  about  history.  What  engages  his 
attention  is  the  extraordinary  series 
of  adventures  through  which  the  hero 
passes  and  the  fate  of  the  French 
maid  of  high   degree  whom  it  is  his 
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happy  lot  to  succor  in  times  of  desper- 
ate need.  The  whole  movement  of  the 
story  is  restricted  within  three  or  four 
days,  but  one  thrilling  situation  fol- 
lows closely  upon  another  at  so 
breathless  a  speed  that  the  reader  will 
not  lay  the  book  down  imtil  the  end  is 
reached  unless  under  dire  necessity. 
There  is  always  a  comforting  assur- 
ance in  the  mind  of  a  reader  when  the 
^  hero  of  a  story  like  this  is  himself  the 
narrator,  for  it  is  then  clear  that, 
whatever  may  happen  to  the  other 
characters,  he  at  least  must  come  out 
of  all  the  perils  safely.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  the  hero  takes  refuge  in 
the  loft  of  an  abandoned  inn  to  that 
in  which  he  fights  against  heavy  odds 
on  the  roof  of  an  ancient  castle  there 
is  no  pause  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
plot.  What  with  reckless  and  brutal 
soldiers  of  both  armies,  organized 
bands  of  peasants  bent  on  murder  and 
loot,  and  a  degenerate  officer  of  the 
French  court  who  is  the  chief  villain 
of  the  plot,  Shea  and  his  beautiful  and 
brave  companion  are  at  least  half  a 
dozen  times  in  situations  from  which 
it  seems  impossible  that  they  should 
extricate  themselves, — ^but  they  do.  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  British  Raj 
and  the  East  India  Company  sat  to- 
gether and  ruled  an  apparently  con- 
tented and  united  India.  In  one  little 
week,  they  discotered  that  the  tribal 
and  religious  differences  among  the 
natives  were  not  to  be  treated  as 
purely  academic  distinctions,  and  that 
the  matter  of  the  kind  of  grease  used 
in  making  a  few  cartridges  might  very 
nearly  bring  the  British  Raj  to  des- 
truction, and  was  not  a  Joke  as  the 
home  authorities  thought.  The  story 
of  that  swift  awakening  has  been  re- 
lated in  many  ways:  Mr.  Talbot 
Mundy's  "Rung  Ho!"  finds  a  new 
one.  The  means  by  which  this  is  af- 
fected is  the  substitution  of  a  Scottish 


missionary  and  his  daughter  for  the 
Grenerals  and  Residents  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  ordinary  story  of  the 
mutiny.  The  native  personages  include 
all  ranks  and  tribes  and  castes  from 
a  Rajput  Maharajah  to  a  whining 
sweeper  of  no  caste  whatever,  but  with 
a  lively  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a 
knife  used  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Mundy  knows  how  to  make 
his  incidents  unlike  Mr.  Kipling's,  and 
his  hidden  treasure  is  guarded  by  no 
blind  cobra  but  by  several  thousand 
sharp-sighted  and  keen-witted  natives, 
and  yet  victory  waits  upon  the  British 
soldiers  of  the  Queen.  Each  chapter 
is  prefaced  by  a  stirring  stanza  and  if 
it  be  denied  the  name  of  poetry,  why 
there  be  those  who  declare  Mr.  Kipling 
to  be  no  poet.  Mr.  Mundy  can  endure 
to  be  condemned  by  those  who  con- 
demn his  senior.  The  action  changes 
color  as  swiftly  as  an  April  day,  but 
it  is  never  dull.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Few  readers  of  the  tenth  and  final 
volume  of  "The  Journals  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson"  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.)  will  open  it  without  keen  regret 
that  it  is  the  last.  There  is  less  in  it 
of  incident  than  in  some  of  the  earlier 
volumes,  for  the  period  covered  was 
one  of  growing  physical  infirmity,  and, 
in  the  later  years,  of  failing  memory; 
but  it  is  as  intimate  in  its  self-dis- 
closure as  any  of  the  preceding  vol- 
umes, and  as  full  also  of  sage  reflec- 
tions upon  life  and  letters,  often  so 
tersely  put  that  a  few  lines  afford  food 
for  prolonged  thought  In  a  way,  there 
is  nothing  more  characteristic  than  the 
simple  entry  "House  burned"  which 
was  all  the  record  that  Mr.  Emerson 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  when, 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1872,  the  Emerson 
home  was  destroyed  by  a  fire,  which 
drove  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  out  into 
the  street  to  be  cared  for  by  zealous 
friends    and    townsfolk,    who    rescued 
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the  books  and  papers  that  were  so  dear 
to  him.     Emerson   was   always  more 
concerned    with    thoughts    than    with 
things,  and  a  house  more  or  less  did 
not  seem  to  him  to  matter  much  by 
comparison  with  great  ideas  and  lofty 
themes.    But  he  appreciated  the  kind- 
ness  of  his  friends,   who  rebuilt  his 
home  for  him  and  sent  him   upon  a 
greatly-needed  trip  abroad  while  it  was 
being  done.    He  journeyed  to  the  Nile, 
and   through   Italy   and   France,   and 
had  three  glorious  weeks  in  London, 
where  he  renewed  old  friendships.  But 
it  is  not  these  and  other  personal  de< 
tails,  interesting  though  they  are,  and 
constituting  a  sort  of  framework  for 
the  rest,  but  the  keen  and  sage  reflec- 
tions   upon    all    manner   of   subjects, 
strewn  through  the  book,  which  chiefly 
appeal  to  the  reader.    For  example,  one 
comes  frequently  upon  bits  like  this: 
**01d  age  brings  along  with  its  ugli- 
nesses the  comfort  that  you  will  soon 
be  out  of  it, — which  ought  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial   relief    to    such    discontented 
pendulums  as  we  are.    To  be  out  of  the 
war    (this  was  written  in  1864),  out 
of  debt,  out  of  the  drojith,  out  of  the 
blues,  out  of  the  dentist's  hands,  out 
of  the  second  thoughts,  mortifications 
and  remorses  that  inflict  such  twinges 
and  shooting  pains, — out  of  the  next 
winter,  and  the  high  prices,  and  com- 
pany    below     your     ambition, — surely 
these   are   soothing  hints.    And,   har- 
binger of  this,  what  an  alleviator  is 
sleep,  which  muzzles  all  these  dogs  for 
me  every  day!" 

Usually,  a  tale  of  mysterious  crime 
keeps  the  reader  in  suspense  until  nearly 
the  end,  and  then,  if  it  is  really  ingen- 
ious, gives  him  a  solution  of  which  he 
had  not  dreamed.  But  Mrs.  Belloc 
Lowndes's  'The  Lodger"  pursues  a 
different  method.  The  reader  is  in  the 
secret  from  the  beginning.  As  soon  as 
the  mysterious  lodger  crosses  the 
threshold  of  Mrs.  Bunting  in  quest  of 
accommodations,     the     reader    knows 


that  it  is  he  who  has  perpetrated  the 
shocking  murder  which  the  newsboys 
are  still  crying  in  the  streets  and  the 
other  murders  of  a  similar  type  which 
have  preceded  it     But  Mrs.  Bunting 
does  not   dream   of   it.    To   her,    the 
stranger    is  only    a    somewhat    eccen- 
tric   but   kindly    gentleman    who    has 
come  at  Just  the  psychological  moment 
to  relieve  the  pecuniary  distress  which 
she  and  her  husband  have  been  feel- 
ing.    It  is  but  slowly  that  suspicion  * 
enters  her  mind.     She  puts  it  away 
from  her  as  long  as  she  can;   and,  to 
the  last,  she  would  shield  her  lodger 
if  possible,  partly  because  of  her  real 
regard  and  pity  for  him,  and  partly 
— though  this  she  hardly  confesses  to 
herself— because   of  all  that  his  ten- 
ancy   means    to    her.     Crime    follows 
crime,  all  of  the  same  type,  and  all 
bafiiing  to  the  police,  and  Birs.  Bunt- 
ing's conviction  that  the  murderer  is 
sheltered  under  her  roof  deepens,  yet 
she     does     nothing     to     bring     him 
to    Justice.      The    chief    interest    of 
the     story     centres     in     the     effect 
of  the   crimes   upon   her,    and,    later, 
upon     her     husband,     when     events 
have  brought  to  his  dull  mind  a  simi- 
lar conviction,   based   on   independent 
circumstances.     The  mild   love   affair 
of  Joe  Chandler  and   Daisy   Bunting 
introduces    a    slender    thread    of    ro- 
mance,   but    this    is    of    significance 
chiefly    because    it    brings    Chandler, 
who  is  one  of  the  detectives  trying  to 
trail  the  "Avenger,"  often  to  the  Bunt- 
ing   house,    where    the    "Avenger"    is 
lodged.    The  characterization   is   skil- 
fully done:   Mrs.  Bunting  is  especially 
true  to  life,  and  the  motives  of  relig- 
ious   fanaticism    which    prompt    her 
lodger's  crimes  are  early  disclosed.  The 
story  is  told  with  unusual  power;  and 
is  of  an  interest  so  absorbing  that  it 
is  almost  unthinkable   that  a   reader 
should    begin    it    without    reading    to 
the  end.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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The  Dark  Road,  etc. 


THE  DARK  ROAD. 

Not  in  self-searching  do  I  find 
The  secrets  of  my  heart  and  mind. 

On  bridges  where  the  'buses  roll 
I  trace  the  pattern  of  my  soal. 


Where  Hope  and  Love  are  both  un- 
known, 
And  Faith  must  climb  the  steeps  alone. 

Where  Faith  goes  weak  as  babe  new- 
bom, 
A  thousand  nights  without  a  mom. 


In  roaring  wheel  and  screaming  horn     Naked,  hungry,  comfortless, 

My  greed  sings  out  her  chant  f orlom.     And  no  man  knows  her  deep  distress : 


Each  thin  face  and  hungry  eye 
Reveals  my  inner  poverty. 

In  dank  gray  beard  and  shaking  head 
Lies  my  cherished  beauty  dead. 

In  that  pale  twisted  child  I  see 
Upheld  my  own  deformity. 

In    cnraibling    arch    and    mouldering 

stones 
I  feel  my  Jerry-builded  bones. 


Then  when  at  dusk  I  leave  the  town 
And  find  the  earth  In  her  green  gown, 

I  meet  my  virtues  one  by  one 
Standing  in  the  evening  sun. 

In  the  song  of  the  blackbird 
My  own  Joy  makes  herself  heard. 

In  the  peace  of  eventide 

My  soul's  peace  has  found  a  bride. 

At  the  table  of  yon  star 

My  hungry  hopes  well-feasted  are. 

When  the  moon  gets  up  to  shine 
The  silvered  glass  she  holds  is  mine! 

And  in  the  shadow  of  the  wood 
Dreams  my  secret  solitude. 


But  'tis  a  Uttle  thing  to  find 

The  secrets  of  my  heart  and  mind. 

There  is  Another  I  would  know, 
From  Whom  I  come,  to  Whom  I  go. 

And  not  in  any  city  street. 
And  not  in  any  country  sweet. 

Lies  the  dark  road  where  neither  star 
Nor  sun  nor  moon  nor  lantern  are. 


God  has  shut  His  ears,  His  face 
Is  turned  from  that  fearful  place. 

This  is  the  road  a  man  must  go 
If  he  would  live  and  love  and  know. 

This  is  the  road  he  dare  not  shun 
If  he  would  see  the  Holy  One. 

Edith  Anne  Stewart. 

The  NatioD. 


AT  MEMORY'S  GATE. 

Early  and  late 
I  watch  and  wait 
At  Memory's  Gate. 

As  I  peer  through, 
Friends  I  once  knew 
Throng  the  dim  view. 

Far  down  the  way 
Wee  children  stray. 
And  talk  and  play: 
They  seem  so  near 
I  almost  hear 
The  words  they  say — 
I  know  I  trace 
Each  tiny  face. 

O  moments  rare! 
Dear  Vision  fair! — 
Loved  ones  are  there! 

Some  day,  I  know 
That  I  shall  go 
To  where  they  dwell — 
TiU  then?— Ah!  well- 
Early  and  late 
I'll  watch  and  wait 
At  Memory's  Gate. 

E,  T.  Sandford. 

The  Spectator. 
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DEMOCRACY   AND   THE   PROLETARIAT. 


Looking  back  through  the  centuries 
preceding  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth 
nothing  strikes  the  student  of  history 
more  forcibly  than  the  difference  in 
the  conditions  of  proprietary  inter- 
ests in  those  days  as  compared  with 
our  own.  The  wealthy  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  the  landowners,  if  we  ex- 
cept a  small  body  of  Jews  or  the  some- 
what larger  section  of  merchants, 
whose  business  consisted  in  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  intended 
mainly  for  the  consumption  of  the 
wealthy.  The  landowner  was  predom- 
inantly the  wealthy  man,  and  certainly 
the  only  man  who  wielded  undisputed 
political  power.  In  spite  of  gradual 
but  substantial  modifications  brought 
about  by  such  factors  as  the  increase 
in  population,  the  more  complex  needs 
of  a  growing  civilization,  and  the 
progress  of  scientific  discovery,  this 
state  of  affairs  may  be  said  to  have 
still  been  in  existence  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  political  power  was  con- 
cerned. No  one  to-day  would,  I  be- 
lieve, contradict  the  statement  that  the 
paramount  class  in  the  political  world 
during  the  first  years  of  that  century 
was  that  of  the  landowner. 

It  does  not  follow  that  at  that  period 
a  very  considerable  and  powerful 
manufacturing  class  had  not  arisen; 
it  means  no  more  than  that  the  new 
body  of  capitalists  had  not  yet  turned 
to  political  account  the  power  of  their 
moneybags.  In  fact,  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  their  own  prodigious 
strength  became  revealed  to  them- 
selves, and  curiously  enough  only  when 
in  the  process  of  meeting  attacks  by 
the  landowning  interests  they  were 
compelled  to  seek  analogous  political 
weapons.  How  efBcacious  were  these 
weapons  may  be  seen  from  what  to 
our  modem  outlook  would  appear  to 


be  the  scandalous  fiasco  in  1808  of 
Sheridan's  Bill  to  put  some  check  up- 
on the  infamous  system  of  child  labor 
— a  Bill  which  was  openly  and  suc- 
cessfully represented  as  a  sort  of  Uw 
majesty  of  the  sacred  right  of  prop- 
erty, and  deserving  of  most  vehement 
condenmation  by  all  law-abiding  per- 
sons. The  success  of  this  their  first 
political  sally  might  have  done  no 
more  than  subdue  the  arrogance  of 
the  landowning  oligarchy,  while  leav- 
ing unimpaired  the  principle  of  gov- 
ernment by  which  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle classes  were  to  be  rulers  unham- 
pered by  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  grotesquely  exag- 
gerated form  of  argument  which  the 
industrial  politicians  made  use  of. 
Their  Inhuman  and  merciless  economi- 
cal logic  successfully  routed  the  land- 
owning interest,  but  not  without  giving 
rise  to  a  side  product  destined  in  the 
course  of  time  to  alter  the  whole  face  of 
the  political  world.  The  florid  speeches 
in  defence  of  the  right  of  property 
supposed  to  be  under  menace,  the 
solemn  protestations  from  prosperous 
gentlemen,  culminating  in  a  handsome 
presentation  of  plate  to  one  member 
of  Parliament  who  had  specially  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  upholding  the 
sacred  right  and  securing  the  failure 
of  the  Bill,  had  the  unforseen  result 
of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  disordered 
mass  of  human  beings  customarily 
designated  the  proletariat  The  work- 
ing man  realized  for  the  first  time 
that,  if  he  did  not  bestir  himself  in 
his  own  interest,  no  one  else  would. 

Failing  at  the  outset  to  comprehend 
the  necessity  of  organized  union,  the 
working  classes  rushed  blindly  into 
promiscuous  violence,  and  the  riots  of 
1830  were  the  result;  but,  though  the 
weapon  was  rude  and  blunt,  it  suf- 
ficed to  intimidate  Parliament,  which 
proceeded  in  1833  to  render  practical 
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the  pious  desire  expressed  in  an  Act 
passed  in  1802. 

It  was  after  the  passage  of  the  1833 
measure  that  the  conflict  between  the 
two  great  proprietary  interests  became 
acute.  On  the  one  side  the  industrial 
capitalists,  then,  as  now,  the  mainstay 
of  what  has  become  modem  Liberal- 
ism, partly  in  revenge  for  the  attack 
on  their  interests  embodied  in  the  Act 
which  had  received  the  blessing  of  the 
landowning  Tories,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  cost  of  living 
with  an  eye  to  a  good  opportunity  of 
lowering  wages,  commenced  the  great 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws.  Retaliatory  measures  on  their 
opponents'  side  were  soon  forthcoming, 
and  consisted  in  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  scandalous  oppression  of  labor  ex- 
ercised by  the  industrial  capitalists. 
Neither  party  was  in  reality  animated 
with  a  sense  of  philanthropy.  Both 
realized  that  in  the  future  power 
would  lie  with  that  political  party 
that  had  the  support  of  the  newly 
awakened  masses,  and  each  in  its  own 
way  determined  to  make  a  special  ap- 
peal to  them.  It  is  well  to  remember 
this  when  we  are  tempted  to  point  to 
our  present  legislation  as  the  outcome 
of  our  superior  civilization,  or  our 
Christianity,  or  our  spotless  morality. 
It  was  neither  civilization,  nor  Chris- 
tianity, nor  morality,  nor  indeed  any 
other  sentiment  poetic,  prosaic,  moral 
or  religious,  but  purely  the  lust  for 
party  power,  which  led  to  the  present 
measures  protecting  the  proletariat. 
In  the  matter  of  child  labor  the  beau- 
tiful lines  recur  to  our  minds : — 

Travail  mauvais  qui  prend  Tftge  tendre 

en  sa  serre. 
Qui  produit   la   richesse  en  errant   la 

misdre 
Qui  se  sert  d'un  enfant  ainsi  que  d'un 

outil 


Que    ce    travail,    hal    des    mftres,    soit 
maudit ! 


And  if,  after  reading  them,  we  rec- 
ollect that  it  is  to  party  gain  alone 
that  we  owe  the  cleansing  of  that  hor- 
rible stain  on  our  national  honor,  we 
shall  no  longer  sing  paeans  to  our  high 
morality  or  to  our  noble  Christianity. 
For  should  we  not  have  been  moral 
always?  And  have  we  not  been  Chris- 
tians for  sixteen  hundred  years?  Yet 
has  not  legislation  of  this  kind  been 
made  to  wait  till  the  pressure  of 
political  gain  made  it  expedient  in  the 
nineteenth  century? 

History  tells  us  that  at  that  period 
"cheap"  food  furnished  the  favorite 
Liberal-industrial  battle-cry :  while 
redress  for  the  oppressed  millions  of 
workers  was  the  loudly-expressed  de- 
sire of  every  Tory  politician.  Thus  the 
capitalists  and  the  landowners  warred 
upon  each  other;  and  in  this  fruitful 
conflict  of  the  gods  the  humble  men 
and  women  of  England  gained.  The 
masses,  indeed,  once  their  blindness 
had  passed  away,  were  not  slow  to 
recognize  the  true  motives  of  the  con- 
flict, in  which  they  stood  to  gain 
whichever  the  victorious  party  might 
be.  A  short  time  sufficed  to  bring 
home  abundantly  to  them  that  they 
were  no  more  than  a  tool  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  discarded.  Their  politi- 
cal power,  no  doubt,  was  great,  for 
they  were  dispensers  of  victory  or  de- 
feat, but  transient,  because  they  initi- 
ated no  policy  of  their  own  beyond 
the  elementary  one  of  wresting  some- 
how from  the  richer  classes  a  right  to 
live.  Each  man  thought  for  himself, 
and  organization  was  unknown. 

But  there  was  a  grand  opportunity 
before  them.  The  split  in  the  wealthy 
class  gave  them  time  calmly  to  con- 
sider the  situation,  while  their  sudden 
rise  to  importance  Inspired  them  with 
courage  and  enthusiasm.  As  dis- 
ordered masses  they  were  powerless 
to  act  unless  the  opportunity  was  de- 
liberately afforded  by  the  great  par- 
ties ;   but  once  united,  with  a  fixed  and 
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logical  policy,  they  could  afford  to  defy 
the  older  parties,  make  their  own  op- 
portunities, and  become  a  weighty  fac- 
tor In  English  politics.  Large  bodies 
of  workers,  comprising  the  bulk  but 
not  the  whole  of  the  Industrial  prole- 
tariat, secured  union  and  cohesion; 
and,  aided  by  an  extended  franchise,  a 
strong  and  permanent  political  element 
came  Into  being, — ^an  element  holding 
the  balance  of  power  of  which  It  will 
never  be  divested  until  the  day  arrives 
If  It  ever  will,  when  Democracy  as  a 
method  of  government  Is  abandoned. 
From  then  till  now  no  party  could 
govern  without  the  support  of  these 
bodies,  a  support  which  Is  given  to 
that  party  In  preference  to  the  other, 
according  to  the  working  man's  con- 
ception of  his  own  greater  advantage. 

While  the  largest  portion  of  the 
proletariat  was  forming  Itself  Into  an 
all-powerful  political  weapon,  the  In- 
dustrial capitalist  party  was  forced  to 
submit  to  a  change  in  Its  methods,  or 
in  the  alternative  relegate  Itself  to 
perpetual  obscurity.  All  the  earlier 
measures  of  Labor  Reform  had  orig- 
inated from  the  Tories,  who  had 
placed  them  on  the  Statute  Book  In 
the  teeth  of  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  Industrial  capitalists.  It  was 
natural  that  the  masses  should  lend 
their  support  to  the  Tories,  to  whom 
they  looked  for  further  relief  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  employer  class.  It  be- 
came obvious  that  unless  their  oppon- 
ents changed  their  policy,  or  at  least 
th^r  tactics,  they  could  no  longer 
hope  for  power.  Consequently  they 
adopted  the  same  methods  as  the 
Tories,  and  asserted  their  desire  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  working  man  in 
every  possible  way,  confining,  need- 
less to  say,  their  efforts  as  far  as 
practicable  to  those  measures  which 
would  Injure  their  rivals  without  seri- 
ously affeotlng  themselves. 

Superficially  the  result  was  highly 
edifying,  and  eminently  soothing  to  the 


kind-hearted  man  who  had  not  the 
ability  to  criticize  too  deeply.  The  in- 
nocent moralist  of  to-day  might  think 
that  the  land  was  Indeed  a  happy  one 
when  all  parties  were  so  eager  to 
remedy  their  past  neglect  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor.  But,  even  forget 
ting  the  motives  of  party  gain  which 
were  the  fountain-head  from  which 
fiowed  all  these  noble  efforts,  there  is 
little  ground  for  congratulation.  It 
would  be  an  outrageous  optimist  who 
could  sincerely  think  that,  bad  though 
the  motives  were,  the  results  have 
been  wholly  satisfactory,  when  he  Is 
confronted  with  the  sad  fact  that  re- 
lief has  been  granted  with  a  free  hand 
to  the  politically  powerful  sections  of 
labor,  while  It  is  even  now  mercilessly 
withheld  from  the  weaker  ones. 

II. 

We  are  by  long  tradition  so  accus- 
tomed to  couple  Democracy  with  every 
forward  step  in  the  bettering  of  the 
lot  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  in  fact 
with  every  salutary  reform,  that  we 
are  apt  to  neglect  any  critical  study 
conducive  to  discovering  the  real 
causes  which  have  given  such  benefi- 
cent results.  As  soon  as  a  measure, 
probably  centuries  overdue,  has  re- 
moved some  glaring  evil,  we  congratu- 
late ourselves  with  fulsome  reiteration 
on  our  happy  state  of  freedom  and  of 
true  Democracy.  We  listen  with 
avidity  to  the  plaudits  that  come  from 
oversea,  which  still  more  impress  us 
with  our  own  superiority,  and  the  last 
thing  we  would  think  of  doing  Is  to 
examine  dispassionately  how  far  our 
vaunted  Democracy  has  been  Instru- 
mental In  effecting  the  needed  change. 
We  have  seen  how  two  factors  have 
combined  to  obtain  a  measure  of  re- 
lief for  the  tollers;  the  organization 
of  the  working  classes  and  the  conflict 
of  proprietary  interests;  but  we  have 
not  Investigated  which  of  these  had 
the  greater  dynamic  power. 
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At  very  much  the  same  period  as 
our  own  Act  of  1833  an  important  law 
was  promulgated  in  France — that  of 
Biarch  22,  1841— which  did  much  to 
counteract  the  tyranny  of  French  em- 
ployers. Whatever  the  causes  may 
have  been  which  led  up  to  the  passage 
of  this  law,  they  were  certainly 
not  democratic  in  character  con- 
sidering the  practically  autocratic 
rule  of  Louis  Philippe,  under  whose 
eegis  it  appeared.  But,  under  the 
sort  of  Imperial-Socialist  Government 
of  Napoleon  III.,  practically  noth- 
ing was  ever  accomplished,  while 
M.  Rouher  exhibited  on  occasions  con- 
siderable harshness  to  workers  who 
petitioned  or  agitated  for  changes. 
Choosing  a  notoriously  absolute  gov- 
ernment— ^tliat  of  Russia — we  are  as- 
tounded at  the  elaboration  of  laws  and 
regulations  intended  for  the  protection 
of  the  industrial  workers.  So  much  so 
that  a  few  years  ago  M.  Nowosseliski, 
then  Syndic  of  Odessa,  solemnly  de- 
clared that  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment which  could  cope  with  the  greed 
and  cruelty  of  employers  was  the  au- 
tocratic government  of  his  countr5% 
and  as  evidence  he  pointed  triumph- 
antly to  the  state  of  Russian  legisla- 
tion. Italy,  a  country  wholly  gov- 
erned democratically  for  over  forty 
years,  shows  no  signs  of  fruitful  legis- 
lation, while  the  workers  are  groan- 
ing under  a  most  despotic  tyranny  on 
the  part  of  their  employers.  The  daily 
hours  of  labor  are  frequently  fifteen, 
and  women  and  children  are  sweated 
in  the  most  systematic  and  cold- 
blooded way.  A  report  from  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  of  the  Sicilian  town 
of  Caltanisetta  declares  that  the  con- 
ditions of  child  labor  in  the  sulphur 
mines  is  heartrending.  Children  are 
largely  employed  in  conveying  the  sul- 
phur to  the  pit  mouth.  They  are  al- 
ways overloaded,  are  beaten  merci- 
lessly, and,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  over- 
seers they  are  too  slow  in  mounting 


the  steep  ladders  with  heavy  loads  on 
their  backs,  persuasion  takes  the  form 
of  the  flame  of  an  oil  lamp  applied  to 
their  bare  legs.  Let  us,  in  respect  of 
what  is  happening  in  Italy,  remember 
two  facts.  In  that  country  the  politi- 
cally strongest  proprietary  interest  ia 
still  the  ownership  of  land,  and  con- 
sequently there  has  been  as  yet  no 
fight  for  power  between  that  interest 
and  industrial  capital.  Secondly,  tmd 
as  are  the  conditions  of  Italian  labor 
to-day,  they  do  not  approach  the  in- 
famy of  our  own  treatment  of  the 
workers  at  the  commencement  of  last 
century.  For  what  terrible  sulferings 
must  have  caused  the  not  infrequent 
suicides  of  children  under  ten  years 
of  age?  What  must  have  been  the 
conditions  of  child  labor  in  our  midst, 
when  barely  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
children  so  worked  ever  reached  the 
age  of  thirty? 

Let  us  now  ask  ourselves  frankly 
the  question  whether  in  this  country 
Democracy  has  been  the  instrument  of 
mercy.  We  will  concede  that  the  di- 
rect political  power  acquired  under 
Democracy  by  the  organized  laboring 
classes  has  greatly  helped  them  to 
realize  material  advantages,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  initial  move- 
ment was  begun  by  something  totally 
different,  viz.,  the  conflict  of  proprie- 
tary interests  at  a  time  when  both 
through  lack  of  organization  and  of 
the  franchise  the  masses  had  no  politi- 
cal power  whatever.  I  maintain  that 
this  war  of  the  wealthy  still  at  this 
day  gives  the  needful  impetus  to  social 
legislation,  and  that  if,  by  a  series  of 
what  appear  to  be  impossible  circum- 
stances, the  wealthy  were  amalga- 
mated in  one  party,  all  the  political 
weapons  of  the  masses  would  be  pow- 
erless to  further  labor  reforms.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  practical  politics, 
their  finances  would  not  stand  the 
strain  of  a  fight  with  the  rich;  they 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  find  sufficient 
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candidates;  those  found  would  be  un- 
able to  agree  on  a  fixed  and  all- 
embracing  policy;  while,  as  a  matter 
of  life  or  death,  the  workers  could  be 
brought  to  subjection  by  the  wealthy 
by  the  simple  expedients  of  lockouts  or 
the  other  ordinary  methods  of  coer- 
cion. A  Labor  Government  in  this 
country  is  unthinkable,  because  capi- 
tal— land  and  money  acting  together 
against  the  common  foe — is  prodig- 
iously and  overwhelmingly  powerful, 
and,  above  all,  fully  capable  of  assert- 
ing its  power.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
<me  could  imagine  the  workers  once 
more  disorganized  and  franchiseless 
masses,  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
that  social  legislation  would  be  ar- 
rested, provided  the  beneficial  Jeal- 
ousies between  the  wealthy  classes  re- 
mained as  vigorous  as  now.  The  very 
desire  to  strike  at  each  other  would 
prompt  one  or  the  other  class  to  pro- 
pose legislation  bearing  on  labor  prob- 
lems, and  we  should  witness  not  only 
no  arrest  but  a  continual  flow  of  legis- 
lation not  dissimilar,  if  perhaps  less 
rapid,  than  what  is  at  present  occur- 
ring. 

But  where  Democracy  is  found  to  be 
fundamentally  wanting,  and  where  a 
wise  autocracy  would  seem  most  capa- 
ble of  salutary  action,  is  in  the  process 
of  distribution  of  reforms.  The  single 
action  of  internecine  strife  amongst 
the  wealthy  may  determine  reforms  in 
a  haphazard  way  according  to  their 
damaging  character  to  one  of  the  other 
party,  but  the  supervening  element 
of  political  power  in  the  organized 
masses  has  stereotyped  the  methods 
and  objects  of  all  reforms.  Formerly 
a  reform  was  Judged  to  be  useful  and 
practical  by  the  party  in  power  when 
in  the  course  of  relieving  the  workers 
it  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  on  the  party 
in  opposition;  now,  in  addition  to  this 
qualification,  it  must  mean  the  pur- 
chase of  the  allegiance  of  the  section 
of    workers'  who    benefit.    Obviously, 


therefore,  the  result  has  been  that  the 
better  organized,  the  better  paid — con- 
sequently the  politically  stronger — sec- 
tion secures  its  reforms  in  preference 
to  the  less  fortunate  sections.  Here, 
then,  the  collective  mind  of  Democ- 
racy works  inversely  to  the  dictates 
of  common  sense  that  rule  the  wise 
man's  conduct.  The  maxim  of  the 
greater  evil  receiving  first  treatment 
is   abandoned. 

The  most  recent  of  social  reforms, 
the  National  Insurance  Act,  is  a  typi- 
cal example  of  this  democratic  blun- 
der, for  it  is  notorious  that  under  that 
Act  those  who  need  most  get  least, 
while  the  strongly  organized  trades, 
where  also  high  wages  are  paid,  are 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  an  extended 
and  beneficial  system  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Shortly,  no  doubt, 
agrarian  legislation  will  add  another 
example,  as  both  parties  seem  intent 
on  capturing  the  powerful  agricultural 
vote,  and  both  see  a  method  of  obtain- 
ing a  reform  which  at  the  same  time 
inflicts  a  blow  on  their  opponents.  It 
is  true  that  agricultural  labor  lacks 
organization,  but  this  defect  is  made 
up  by  its  enormous  territorial  distri- 
bution and  by  the  comparative  sim- 
plicity of  the  remedies  demanded. 

Meanwhile,  while  these  fortunate 
sections  gain  or  will  gain  in  the  near 
future,  nothing  is  said  about  the  condi- 
tions of  badly  remunerated  labor  in 
other  spheres;  nothing  is  attempted 
to  remedy  the  wholesale  sweating  of 
women;  little  practical  is  done  about 
the  abominable  Poor  Law  system.  The 
reason  is  simple  enough:  the  great 
parties  have  no  political  power  to 
reckon  with,  and  no  gain  to  look  for- 
ward to.  Individual  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  good-hearted  private  member  is 
received  with  hypocritical  sympathy; 
is  accorded,  perhaps,  a  second  reading, 
and  promptly  relegated  to  limbo.  Min- 
isters will  loudly  declare  their  pro- 
found   agreement    with  -the   principle. 
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but  will  regret  that  Parliamentary 
time  is  not  available.  Notbing  is 
gained,  nothing  is  done,  nobody  bene- 
fits, except  perhaps  the  good-hearted 
member  who  secures  a  mild  press  ad- 
vertisement and  possesses  a  genial 
subject  for  platform  talk  in  his  con- 
stituency. 

One  can  imagine  an  autocrat  dealing 
very  differently  with  the  problem  of 
the  relief  of  the  unprotected  masses. 
It  needs  no  violent  mental  effort  to 
conceive  a  ruler  who  would  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  weakest  among  his 
subjects  with  the  same  ardor  as  in- 
spired his  work  in  other  directions; 
who  would  have  the  strength  to  rise 
above  the  distinctions  which  distorted 
the  outlook  of  the  more  fortimate 
among  his  subjects;  who  would  tem- 
per the  winds  of  the  sordid  struggle 
for  existence  to  the  needs  of  the  scan- 
tily equipped.  We  are  told  that  such 
a  man  can  never  be  found.  Perhaps 
that  is  an  exaggeration.  Possibly  it 
is  more  accurate  to  say  that,  because 
strong  and  good  men  are  rare  and  life 
is  finite,  such  men  cannot  always  be 
found.  Anyhow,  we  need  not  attempt 
to  settle  which  is  true,  and  we  may 
dispense  with  further  discussion  of  a 
proposal  which  is  commonly  conceived 
to  be  Utopian,  without,  however,  sur- 
rendering our  right  to  discuss  the  de- 
merits of  Democratic  Government 

If  we  consent  to  look  at  our  pres- 
ent system  of  government  with  the 
eyes  of  impartial  critics,  we  must  per- 
force set  down  on  the  side  of  short- 
comings that  the  country  is  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  governed  exclusively  by  the 
monied  classes.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mons is  elected  by  the  people.  So  he 
is.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  peo- 
ple of  a  particular  district  have,  as  a 
rule,  to  choose  between  two  men — both 
belonging  to  the  upper  or  middle 
classes,  both  provided  with  a  suffi- 
ciency   of    property,    both    pledged    to 


their  respective  parties'  policies — and 
are  unable  to  seek  their  representatlye 
elsewhere.  It  is  idle  to  retort  that  any 
person  within  the  law's  definition  is 
eligible;  for  one  cannot  stand  for 
Parliament  without  money  to  compen- 
sate the  loss  of  earning  power  after 
election,  besides  previously  having  pro- 
vided for  the  outrageous  election  ex- 
penses. Nor  are  these  the  only  dis- 
advantages; for  one  cannot  appeal 
successfully  to  a  large  constituency 
without  the  organized  publicity  and 
the  essential  help  afforded  by  local  as- 
sociations affiliated  to  the  great  par- 
ties. Take  a  starving  man  to  a  food 
store;  tell  him  he  can  choose  any- 
thing he  pleases  provided  he  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  one  penny  in  his 
purchase.  He  will  have  a  choice 
among  several  things  costing  that 
sum;  but  when  he  has  chosen  his 
pennyworth  it  is  false  to  assert  that 
his  hunger  is  appeased  in  the  manner 
he  most  wished  for.  His  hunger, 
probably,  is  only  partially  satisfied, 
and  the  palliative  was  not  to  his 
liking.  His  limited  choice  was  exer- 
cised, but  his  heart  was  set  on  some- 
thing widely  different  and  carefully 
withheld  from  him.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  working-man  elector,  who  is  asked 
to  choose  between  two  candidates  who 
only  differ  in  the  matter  of  allegiance 
to  their  respective  parties,  the  latter 
the  close  allies  of  capitalistic  inter- 
ests. 

English  democratic  government  con- 
sists in  government  of  the  poor  by  the 
rich  in  the  interests  primarily  of  the 
rich,  and  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  when  it  suits  the  interests  of  the 
rich  to  dole  out  relief.  Crude  this  de- 
scription may  be,  but  none  the  less 
true.  And,  when  we  once  more  look 
back  on  the  gradual  protection  which 
has  been  grudgingly  granted  by  the 
capitalist  classes,  the  violence  of  that 
fruitful  internal  strife  in  the  ranks 
of  the  rich  appears  as  the  work  of  an 
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all-seeing  Providence.  Moreover,  we 
shall  become  convinced  that  it  is  the 
only  stable  factor  from  which,  under 
any  form  of  government  with  the  sole 
exception  of  a  wise  autocracy,  reforms 
may  spring.  The  condition  of  this 
nation  will  become  grave  indeed  if  the 
day  ever  shall  come  when  the  rich  will 
present  a  united  front  to  the  remain- 
der of  their  fellow-countrymen.  That 
day  would  mark  the  end  of  all  social 
regeneration  and  would  usher  in  an 
epoch  when  the  sufferings  of  the  pres- 
ent-day oppressed  will  be  doubly  in- 
tensified, and  even  the  existing  protec- 
tive measures  will  be  in  constant 
Jeopardy.  The  rich  would  in  all 
things  prevail,  and  no  check,  even  of 
the  type  exemplified  by  the  French 
Bevolution,  would  have  any  but  a 
purely  temporary  effect  And  this 
dreadful  state  of  affairs  would  be  hap- 
pening under  the  rules  of  the  vaunted 
democratic  system,  which  would  be 
powerless  to  provide  safeguards  against 
the  consununation  of  the  eviL 

Can  the  working  classes,  then,  still 
consider  Democracy  the  infallible 
panacea  when  its  action  is  entirely 
subordinated  to  that  potentially 
changeable  factor,  discord  among  the 
dominant  classes?  Surely  that  child- 
like, time-revered  faith  in  its  efiicacy 
will  be  shattered;  or  at  least,  if  it 
should  not  die — because  ancient  dog- 
matic belief  dies  hard— it  will  be 
roughly  shaken.  There  is,  however, 
little  use  in  laboring  the  deficiencies  of 
Democracy.    They  cannot  be  remedied 

The  Britiih  R«Tiew. 


except  by  sweeping  away  the  whole 
system.  But  there  is  only  one  form 
of  government  which  in  theory  might 
replace  it  with  completely  satisfactory 
results,  and  that,  we  are  told,  is  in 
practice  an  impossibility.  We  are  told 
even  more,  that  any  one  advancing 
such  a  proposal  would  be  listened  to 
with  as  much  respect  as  would  be  af- 
forded to  a  raving  lunatic.  So  with 
deep  reluctance  we  must  take  for 
granted  that  the  democratic  system  is 
not  to  be  uprooted,  and  that  this 
clumsy  and  deficient  medium  is  to  re- 
main everlastingly. 

But  we  must  not  for  that  lose  all 
hope  of  further  reforms. 

Victor  Hugo,  in  a  nobly  inspired  pas- 
sage, has  described  how  Satan,  having 
seized  all  that  was  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime in  creation,  produced  from  its 
manipulation  nothing  but  an  ugly 
spider.  But  the  light  of  the  Almighty 
shone  upon  that  spider,  which  grew 
lustrous  and  great,  until  it  was  con- 
verted into  the  sun  from  which  all  life 
derives.  So  may  it  be  with  this  na- 
tion. TCngiiah  democratic  government 
and  the  forces  that  drive  it  are  mon- 
strous monuments  of  man's  callous  in- 
difference to  the  sufferings  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures. But  the  light  may 
shine,  and  then,  in  spite  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  false  god  Democracy,  the 
hideousness  will  vanish,  the  suffering 
will  be  relieved,  and  this  great  land 
will  be  at  last  purified  of  the  immemo- 
rial injustices  which  darken  its  fair 
name. 

Adrian  Dingli, 


A   WELSH   WALK. 


I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  visit  the 
house  of  my  Fairy  Godmother  at 
Llanfairfechan  in  the  middle  of  last 
winter.  There  was  plenty  of  time,  so 
I  said  I  would  walk.    I  was  at  Leom- 


110  miles,  so  I  allowed  four  days.  My 
armament  was  a  rticksack  and  a  light 
cane  walking-stick. 

On  this  morning  that  I  sallied  forth, 
the  lowlands  were  gray  with  mist,  and 


inster.     The     distance     was     roughly     a  cold  sleet-rain  was  blowing  from  the 
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east.  No  morning,  I  thought,  for  any 
sort  of  passenger  bat  a  walker.  I 
took  my  way  through  Leominster  town, 
and  then  up  north,  skirting  the  won- 
derful old  village  of  Elingsland,  where 
Merewald,  son  of  great  Penda,  the 
pagan  king  of  Mercia,  lies  buried  un- 
der a  wooded  mound.  It  was  this 
same  Merewald,  called  The  Lion,  who 
founded  the  old  priory  church  of 
Leominster.  On  my  right  I  passed  the 
monument  which  commemorates  the 
battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  and  a  little 
further  on  I  came  to  a  fork  in  the 
roads  where  was  a  mighty  old  oak, 
marked  in  my  map  as  "Battle  Oak." 
I  always  think  that  people,  no  matter 
how  "up  to  date,"  who  live  on  the  site 
of  great  deeds  of  the  past,  must  al- 
most by  virtue  of  the  air  they  breathe 
and  the  soil  they  sleep  over  have 
some  mystic  link  with  things  of  the 
old  time.  So,  making  the  rain  my  ex- 
cuse, I  entered  the  little  cottage  that 
stood  by  the  ancient  tree.  At  first  the 
old  lady  who  lived  there  and  received 
me  very  kindly  would  talk  of  nothing 
but  her  ailments  and  the  virtues  of 
her  deceased  husband,  and  when  I  re- 
ferred to  the  oak,  told  me  how  boys 
were  not  allowed  to  throw  stones  at 
it,  and  how  they  always  did.  Then  all 
of  a  sudden  she  said,  "Do  you  know 
what  the  name  of  this  cottage  is,  sir?" 

"No,"  said  I. 

"It  is  called  Blue  Mantle  Cottage," 
said  she,  "because  when  the  big  battle 
was  fought  between  here  and  the  Am- 
bray  and  Shobdon  Hill  yonder,  a  man 
in  a  blue  mantle  jtunped  into  yon  tree 
and  preached  a  sermon  or  stunmat!" 

I  incline  to  the  "summat"  rather 
than  the  sermon,  but  what  was  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  blue  mantle?  The 
road  continued  level,  though  hills  rose 
darkly  through  the  rain  on  either  side, 
and  the  ancient  earthworks  of  Croft 
Ambray  frowned  almost  sheer  above 
the  way.  At  Wigmore  I  came  to  an- 
other  halt,    and   entered   an    inn   for 


some  bread  and  cheese.  Here  was 
nothing  remarkable.  Three  men  sat 
over  their  mugs  inveighing  against  the 
weather,  and  a  gramophone  snarled 
dance-music  from  a  neighboring  apart- 
ment. Leaving  Wigmore  I  came  on  a 
sudden  in  sight  of  the  castle.  Here 
was  the  kejmote  of  the  place.  When 
I  saw  the  ruins  of  this  grim  fortress 
lifted  up  apart  on  the  high  hillside,  in 
stately  and  solemn  retirement,  I  f^lt 
the  grip  of  old  times.  I  felt  the  thrill 
of  the  old  terror  of  the  name  of  Morti- 
mer go  through  me,  and  the  name  of 
Wigmore,  which  a  few  moments  be- 
fore had  only  suggested  beer  and 
gramophones,  now  stood  out  in  red 
letters  in  my  mind  with  that  sublime- 
ness  of  gloom  that  a  boy  knows  when 
in  some  old  history  book  he  turns  up 
the  picture  of  an  execution.  "Yes,  I 
am  Wigmore,"  the  old  homed  rem- 
nants seemed  to  say.  "I  am  the  old 
dead  tree,  yon  poverty-stricken  hovels 
are  but  the  withering  parasites  that 
lived  on  me  in  my  glory,  and  use  my 
name  now,  but  have  not  of  my  suste- 
nance." Rain  and  mist!  wonderful 
things  for  lending  that  note  of  the 
morbid  and  the  mysterious  to  things 
that  have  been. 

I  was  now  bound  for  BucknelL 
There  was  a  footpath  to  be  found 
somewhere,  and  at  last  I  struck  it.  I 
had  better  have  kept  to  the  road,  for 
it  led  over  ploughed  fields,  where  I 
was  presently  almost  over  boot-top  at 
every  step.  And  now  great  ragged 
coiling  clouds  came  sailing  over  the 
hill  right  ahead,  dropping  long  sweep- 
ing tresses  that  gradually  hid  the 
landscape  between  me  and  them. 
There  was  a  lull  in  the  wind  and  rain 
for  about  two  seconds,  then  it  came 
on  to  blow  what  sailors  would  call  "a 
regular  buster,"  and  down  tore  the 
hail  right  in  my  face.  I  had  Just  got 
to  where  there  were  two  or  three  trees, 
so  I  crept  up  behind  an  old  oak.  Both 
wind  and  hail  went  on  increasing  with 
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terrific  violence,  twigs  and  dead  leaves 
rushed  past  me  in  a  headlong  course, 
and  other  things  seemed  ont  of  mere 
madness  to  shoot  up  into  the  air  and 
spin  a  dance.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
noise  like  a  gun  and  then  a  splash  of 
broken  twigs.  A  big  bough  of  one  of 
the  trees  had  carried  away,  and  now 
lay  not  twenty  yards  from  me  with 
half  its  bulk  lolling  on  the  fence.  Like 
the  ancient  gods  of  wrath  appeased 
with  sacrifice  the  storm  seemed  to  have 
marked  its  victim,  for  the  wind  began 
to  drop  as  suddenly  as  it  had  sprung 
up,  and  all  at  once  the  whole  of  the 
hail,  like  a  great  curtain,  swept  away, 
and  I  watched  it  hurrying  off  under 
its  weird  tossing  clouds.  But  its  brief 
passage  had  improved  neither  the 
ploughed  lands  nor  my  temper,  so  I 
fell  into  harmony  with  creation,  and 
was  at  wrath  with  myself  and  all 
tilings.  In  this  frame  of  mind  I  had 
soon  stalked  savagely  to  the  end  of 
the  sloppy  footpath  and  put  myself 
into  full  swing  on  the  highroad  with 
all  the  force  of  the  rage  that  possessed 
me.  In  Brampton  Brian  I  passed  the 
largest  yew-hedge  I  had  ever  seen.  Its 
great  mass  quaked  and  shuddered  in 
what  of  the  blast  still  blew,  and  I 
knew  that  behind  its  deep  lugubrious 
folds  it  hid  another  remnant  of  the 
Mortimers.  As  I  crossed  the  young 
Teme  and  entered  Bucknell  the  rain 
drew  off,  and  in  an  instant,  such  is 
Nature's  high  art,  I  had  forgotten  the 
bad  weather  and  my  wet  things,  and 
was  rejoicing  in  the  sparkling  fresh- 
ness that  thrilled  the  air  of  evening. 
At  Bucknell  I  entered  a  little  inn  and 
ordered  tea  in  the  bar  parlor.  There 
were  four  men  assembled  here,  of 
whom  I  began  to  inquire  the  shortest 
way  to  Clun,  for  though  I  could  spy 
it  out  well  enough  on  my  map  I  am 
always  pleased  to  hear  a  local  direc- 
tion,— it  is  something  to  bear  in  one's 
mind  afterwards  when  one  is  on  a 
lonely  way.    These  good  people,  after 


holding  a  conclave,  told  me  there  was 
no  short  cut  worth  speaking  of,  and 
started  to  instruct  me  how  to  follow 
round  by  the  big  road.  This  they  did 
out  of  sheer  humanity,  being  assured 
that  I  should  lose  my  way  in  the  dark 
among  by-lanes,  for  country  folk  have 
no  faith  in  a  map.  '*Now,"  said  I,  "I 
will  tell  you  how  I  should  go."  Then 
I  described  my  short  cut  by  the  map, 
telling  them  the  houses  I  would  pass 
and  their  names,  the  orchards,  the 
streams,  the  turns  in  the  road,  and 
the  hills.  They  looked  on  rather  sur- 
prised. Then  I  made  a  lucky  hit 
**When  I  win  round  this  corner,"  I 
said,  "I  shall  see  the  light  of  Pentre 
Hodre  farm  right  on  ahead  about  half 
a  mile."  I  might  have  been  possessed 
with  a  devil,  so  much  were  they  struck 
with  this  information;  but  it  loosened 
their  tongues,  and  they  told  me  most 
interesting  things  about  the  way  which 
afterwards,  though  it  was  pitch-dark 
and  I  could  not  see,  kept  my  thoughts 
in  the  right  atmosphere  of  the  place 
where  I  was. 

When  I  walked  from  Bucknell  it  was 
dusk,  except  for  the  keen  gray  lights 
that  lay  all  along  under  the  heavy 
clouds  in  the  West.  Presently  I 
turned  off  the  main  road,  and  got  on 
to  a  lane  that  led  steep  up.  I  know 
of  no  vehicle  that  gives  me  any  pleas- 
ure to  go  uphill  in.  When  a  horse  is 
in  the  matter  I  feel  for  it,  and  so  I  do 
for  a  motor,  or  a  steam-engine  when  it 
is  hard  put  to,  and  as  for  hill-climbing 
on  a  bicycle,  I  know  nothing  more  mis- 
erable. But  I  love  a  good  stout  hill 
to  walk  up.  Deep-set  in  htunan  nature 
is  a  wonderful  link  to  Mother  ESarth. 
With  some  it  is  even  a  yearning.  So 
it  is  with  me  when  I  walk.  I  feel  that 
there  is  nothing  worth  speaking  of  be- 
tween me  and  my  beloved  element,  and 
I  feel  content  at  night  to  be  tired  be- 
cause the  Earth  has  made  me  so,  and 
to  have  had  pleasure  because  the 
Earth  and  I  have  made  it  together. 
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After  I  had  pushed  on  some  way  and 
passed  that  turn  I  had  described  to  the 
men  in  the  inn,  and  again  the  light  in 
the  farm  half  a  mile  distant,  the  lane 
became  steeper  and  more  rough,  and  I 
knew  that  I  must  be  ascending  the 
brow  marked  on  the  map  with  the 
weird  and  stirring  name  of  "The  Fid- 
dler's Elbow."  It  was  an  upland 
plateau,  and  was  so  dark  when  I  got 
to  its  level  that  there  was  scarcely 
enough  light  to  fihow  in  the  long 
streaky  puddles  that  lay  on  the  track. 
There  was  plenty  of  wind  up  here,  and 
the  air  was  wonderfully  fresh  and 
sweet,  so  that  I  could  tell  by  the  smell 
of  it  that  there  was  common  and 
heathy  land  down  to  the  left,  and  up 
on  the  right  I  could  hear  the  roaring 
of  pine-trees.  In  such  weather  at 
such  a  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  The 
Fiddler's  Elbow  is  very  awesome  and 
lonesome  and  haunted.  I  must  confess 
I  was  not  sorry  when  I  came  at  last 
upon  the  glimmer  of  a  cottage.  Just 
at  that  moment  it  began  to  pour 
heavily,  and  as  it  had  only  the  appear- 
ance of  a  shower  I  resolved  to  take 
shelter.  There  were  several  cottages 
together  here.  To  one  of  them  I 
went  and  knocked.  I  could  hear  the 
loud  voice  of  a  woman  issuing  orders 
within,  and  in  a  moment  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  very  ugly  boy;  he 
stooped  his  head  at  me  as  people  do 
when  looking  from  light  to  dark, 
rather  like  an  old  fowl  when  you  dis- 
turb him  at  roost  by  night. 

"It's  the  Curate!"  he  said,  and 
slammed  the  door  in  my  face.  While 
I  was  wondering  why  on  the  one  hand 
I  should  have  deserved  this  title,  and 
on  the  other  what  the  Curate  should 
have  deserved  to  have  the  door  shut 
in  his  face,  the  portal  was  opened  again, 
and  this  time  by  one  of  the  prettiest 
little  girls  I  have  ever  seen.  She  like- 
wise bobbed  her  head  at  me  as  her 
brother  had  done. 

"No,  it  isn't !"  she  said,  and  shut  the 


door  again  with  a  bang.  As  I  was  de- 
bating whether  to  let  another  mem- 
ber of  the  family  come  and  in- 
spect me  after  this  fashion,  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the  woman  raised 
in  command  again.  The  door  instantly 
flew  open  and  brother  and  sister  re- 
garded me  in  silence.  So  I  went  in, 
and  making  my  excuses,  sat  down  by 
a  large  open  fire  and  began  to  fondle 
a  kitten.  The  family  appeared  either 
to  be  or  have  been  at  a  meal.  There 
was  a  dear  old  man  sitting  hard  by 
the  coast  of  the  table,  where  he  seemed 
to  hover  between  lighting  a  pipe  and 
finishing  the  last  morsel  of  his  tea. 
The  lady  who  owned  the  voice,  and 
whose  face  was  good-humored  but 
rather  hard,  was  striding  about 
making  remarks  which  comprehended 
us  alL  The  ugly  boy  had  retired  to 
the  farthest  corner  and  was  observing 
me  intently  between  the  swelling 
profiles  of  two  robust  ornaments.  The 
little  girl  alone  continued  to  eat  and 
drink.  Then  she  got  up  suddenly  and 
said,  "Thank  you  for  my  good  tea." 
This  must  have  been  a  grace,  and  I 
think  a  most  charming  one.  When  the 
old  gentleman  had  got  his  pipe  under 
way  he  began  to  discourse  on  rheu- 
matics and  the  state  of  the  weather, 
till  his  wife  shot  into  the  conversation 
like  a  torrent  of  hail,  explaining  to 
me  why  I  had  been  mistaken  for  the 
Curate.  Through  every  little  rift  that 
occurred  In  this  downpour  the  old  man 
went  on  telling  me  his  tale  of  woe, 
even  if  it  was  a  matter  of  two  words 
only.  But  I  heeded  neither  of  them, 
being  busy  making  friends  with  the 
ugly  boy  who  had  sneaked  from  his 
hiding-place  and  come  up  beside  me. 

"Have  a  cup  of  tea,"  whispered  the 
little  girl  to  the  kitten.  "Or  a  glass 
of  cider,"  suggested  the  ugly  boy,  turn- 
ing his  back  on  me  and  frowning 
across  at  a  pleasing  likeness  of  Moses 
and  Aaron. 

"Loave   the  gentleman  alone,  Elsie! 
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stop  thy  clatter,  Jack/'  cried  the  lady, 
and  then  in  the  same  breath  to  me — 
"Won't  you  take  a  cup  of  tea,   sir? 
or  a  glass  of  cider?*'     But  even  this 
official  invitation  I  must  refuse,  know- 
ing that  it  was  time  to  be  on  my  way 
again.     So  I  went  forth  of  that  cot- 
tage into  the  night  and  rain,  wonder- 
fully refreshed.    For  coming  as  a  guest 
in  the  dark  to  share  for  a  few  mo- 
ments   the    simple    communion    of    a 
family    life,    being   a   stranger    whose 
name  they  know  not   (and  you  Imow 
not  theirs),  coming  into  close  contact 
with  lives  you  had  never  thought  on 
before;    or  travelling  in  the  darkness 
through  a  country  you  cannot  see  and 
which   you   have  not  much   at  heart, 
and  then  mingling  with  people  to  whom 
this  spot  is  all  the  world  and  finding 
there   love  and   hospitality,   gives  one 
a  sense  of  something  that  I  have  called 
refreshment,  knowing,  however,  that  it 
is  a  feeble  term  for  what  I  mean. 
That  night  I  slept  in  Clun. 
The   morning   was   a    splendid   con- 
trast to  the  day  before.    The  sun  was 
shining  in   a   blue  sky,  and   each  ob- 
ject was  doing  its  utmost  to  spell  out 
every  scrap  of  color  it  could.     I  was 
on  the  march  by  half-past  seven,  tak- 
ing   the '  way    which    leads    by    lanes 
across  country  and  over  the  hills  to 
the  town  of  Montgomery.    The  outlook 
began    to   be    much    more    interesting 
than  the  day  before,  and  the  clear  air, 
and  the  bright  freshness  of  everything, 
made  it  seem  worth  while  to  have  had 
a  wet  day.    But  on  a  sudden  it  came 
on  to  snow.    This  was  only  a  fit,  how- 
ever, and  when  the  cloud  had  blown 
over  the  sky  was  as  clear  as  before. 

I  passed  through  Mainstone.  After 
this  I  followed  a  footpath  winding 
round  the  base  of  a  hill.  It  made  it- 
self the  boundary  between  wood  and 
meadow,  and  was  very  generous  of 
spring  and  freedom  to  the  foot  after 
the  road.  The  country  here  was  pretty 
but    rather   uneventful.      Finding    the 


road  again  1  proceeded  about  half  a 
mile,  when  suddenly,  like  the  whlfting 
of  a  great  transformation  scene,  I 
came  face  to  face  with  a  most  astound- 
ing view.  River,  plain,  and  mountain 
were  ranged  In  stately  fashion  before 
my  eyes,  as  if  they  had  sprung  from 
nowhere.  Once,  when  In  the  high 
latitudes,  I  looked  up  to  find  a  certain 
star,  the  whole  heavens  burst  into 
fiaming  torrents  and  cataracts  of 
aurora  borealis,  and  my  breath  was 
taken  as  if  by  a  blow.  And  now  I  felt 
something  of  the  same  sensation  at 
this  sudden  transition  from  a  dull  out- 
look to  a  splendid  far-reaching  pros- 
pect. This  is  how  it  had  come  about. 
I  was  on  much  higher  land  than  I 
had  thought  The  place  was  really  a 
lumpy  sort  of  table-land,  and  now  I 
had  come  to  its  limit,  where  it  termi- 
nated in  a  bank  that  sloped  away 
steeply  to  a  great  alluvial  plain,  which 
is  the  end  of  the  valley  of  the  Severn. 
But  without  knowing  that  I  was  on 
the  verge  of  anything  particular  I 
came  round  a  corner  which  was 
hedged  high,  and  there  the  road 
changed  its  direction  and  branched  to 
left  and  right,  for  this  was  the  top  of 
the  bank  and  here  was  the  view.  Down 
below  stretched  this  beautiful  plain, 
miles  away  to  the  north,  and  on  either 
hand  rose  the  hills  whose  summits  all, 
and  whose  fianks  in  part,  were  white 
with  snow. 

By  means  of  taking  sights  on  my 
marching  compass  I  identified  these 
hills  on  my  map,  and  most  of  the  vil- 
lages, streams,  and  roads  that  dotted 
themselves  and  threaded  themselves 
over  the  face  of  the  lovely  plain.  I 
could  also  see  the  town  of  Mont- 
gomery— whither  I  was  bound — some 
six  miles  to  the  left,  under  a  steady 
haze  of  smoke.  Then  I  got  on  my  way 
again.  Presently  I  met  a  man  going 
in  the  same  direction  as  myself,  so  I 
slackened  my  pace  and  we  fell  to  talk- 
ing.    When  I  told  him  I  was  bound 
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for  Wales,  he  said  he  should  feel  it  a 
privilege  to  see  me  over  the  border. 
The  border  was  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  from  here.  Then  we  passed 
through  a  breach  in  Offa's  dyke.  "That 
was  built  by  the  Devil/'  he  said,  "and 
it  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  Devil 
is  a  very  strong  man."  For  he  told 
me  that  himself  and  his  father  and 
his  father's  father,  and  for  aught  he 
knew  his  father's  father's  great-grand- 
father, had  spent  much  of  their  time 
trying  to  dislodge  a  portion  of  the 
dyke  from  their  estate.  Not  only  had 
they  found  this  task  impossible,  but 
also  very  disheartening.  For  the  man' 
assured  me  that  when  the  Devil  was 
not  over-pressed  with  business  else- 
where he  would  visit  this  spot,  and  lo! 
when  you  woke  up  in  the  morning  you 
found  a  patch  had  grown  where  at 
least  two  generations  had  spent  their 
energy.  So  we  came  to  the  border, 
which  is  on  a  little  bridge,  and  while 
I  stepped  over  into  Wales  he  remained 
in  England,  and  we  shook  hands  and 
parted. 

I  love  Wales,  and  I  always  feel  a 
thrill  of  keen  pleasure  when  I  find  my- 
self there  again.  But  to  walk  into 
Wales  is  much  more  exciting  and  much 
more  delightful  than  any  other  way 
of  approaching  the  land  of  lovely  scen- 
ery and  lovely  voices — except  no  doubt 
to  ride  there  on  horseback. 

Montgomery  is  a  finely  situated 
town.  Above  its  clustered  houses 
beetles  a  tremendous  crag  whose  as- 
pect is  black  and  lowering  and  dark 
with  overhanging  vegetation.  On  the 
summit  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  for- 
tress still  remain,  and  a  gigantic  earth- 
work made  by  the  Roman,  the  Briton, 
or  perhaps  the  Devil  himself,  com- 
pletes a  picture  which  makes  one  feel 
as  one  approaches  it  the  peculiar  at- 
mosphere created  by  an  old  romantic 
ballad  whose  theme  is  love,  but  whose 
chiming  refrain  tolls  out  persistently 
the    note    of    tragedy.      Perhaps    the 


name  has  something  to  do  with  this — 
that  is,  when  the  name  is  pronounced 
properly,  giving  the  o's  the  same  value 
as  in  the  word  London.    I  cannot  im- 
agine  that   the   impression   would   be 
the  same  if  it  were  known  as  Brown's 
Town  or  Jones's  City.    But  you  say  to 
yourself    as    you    draw    nigh,    "I    am 
walking    into    Montgomery,"    and    the 
name    flashes    out    like    fire    from   a 
gloomy  bloodstone.     Among  other  su- 
perstitions   and    old-wives'    fables    I 
firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  very  great 
deal  in  a  name.    I  think  names  affect 
one's  life  as  much  as  any  other  sort 
of    environment,    and    more,    because 
this   environment  is   always   with   us. 
There  is  color  and  spirit  in  a  name 
that  must  affect  the  bearer  of  it.    For 
instance,    I    would    call    Roger    and 
Margaret    red    names,    Alice    a    blue 
name,  Edwin  a  white  one,  and  Lucy  a 
rich   buttercup  yellow.      I   should   be 
very  much  surprised  to  see  a  Roger  be- 
have like  an  Edwin  or  a  Reginald  like 
a  William.    And  so  surely  as  I  believe 
this,  do  I  with  consistency  believe  that 
a  name  affects  not  only  a  place  and 
its  people  but  a  nation  and  its  hordes. 
Entering  a   small  sweet-shop  which 
called  itself  a  cyclist's  rest,   I  asked 
the  stout  lady  who  came  to  bid  me  wel- 
come if  I  could  have  a  cup  of  tea  and 
some  bread  and  butter.    She  again  tolA 
me   "Welcome,"   and  by   the   pleasant 
bright  way  she  said  it  I  knew  without 
doubt  that  I  was  in  Wales.    Then  she 
showed  me  into  a  little  room  furnished 
up  to  the  hilt,  the  chairs  stifled  with 
antimacassars  and  the  shelves  gorged 
with  ornaments.     This  sort  of  apart- 
ment    always     defeats     my     courage. 
"May    I  have    tea    in    your    kitchen, 
ma'am?"  said  I,  recalling  mine  hostess. 
"Yes,    welcome,"   she   said   in   a   soft, 
pretty  way,  as  a  cow  might  answer  if 
you  asked  leave  to  come  into  her  ahip- 
pon. 

While  my  little  meal  was  being  pre- 
pared I  went  to  visit  the  church,  shod 
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only  with  felt  slippers,  as  I  bad  sent 
my  boot  to  a  doctor  of  neat's  leather 
in  the  town.  The  church  is  very  fine. 
There  is  a  beautiful  rood  screen  and 
miserere  stalls  and  an  interesting  effigy 
to  a  dependant  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Outside  in  the  churchyard  is  **The 
Robber's  Grave."  Tradition  says  that 
who  lies  within  was  an  innocent  man 
hanged  for  theft  On  the  scaffold  he 
called  God  to  witness  that  he  was  in- 
nocent **And  if  so  be  that  I  lie  not/' 
he  cried,  *'let  no  grass  ever  grow  upon 
my  grave."  A  rose-tree  is  growing 
th^re  now,  and  in  the  green  sod  a 
cross  has  long  ago  been  cut,  and  in  it 
no  grass  grows. 

In  the  kitchen  of  the  sweet-shop  I 
found  mine  hostess  had  an  elder  sis- 
ter more  portentous  in  dimensions 
than  herself,  who  was  addressed  as 
Sister  Anne.  The  old  mother  was 
there  also,  and  a  bashful  young  wench 
of  about  fourteen  years.  For  the  first 
five  minutes  there  was  a  grim  silence, 
during  which  I  drank  tea  and  studied 
the  map  and  said  nothing,  and  all  the 
other  eyes  in  the  room  were  turned 
solemnly  upon  me.  Then  there  was 
that  sort  of  a  murmur  that  the  begin- 
ning of  a  shower  makes  upon  a  win- 
dow-pane. Then  it  arose  again  and 
died.  And  yet  again,  and  now  they 
were  all  in  full  swing  talking  Welsh. 

"No,"  said  Sister  Anne,  "I  am  sure 
he  is  a  cycUst" 

"He  has  left  a  pack  in  the  front 
room,"  said  Sister  Jane.  "I  think  he 
must  have  things  to  selL" 

"A  pedlar  does  not  go  about  in  car- 
pet slippers,"  said  the  little  girl. 

"And  a  cyclist  does  not  ask  to  come 
into  the  kitchen,"  said  the  old  lady 
in  the  chimney  comer. 

"Both  your  surmises  are  wrong," 
said  I  in  English.  "I  neither  pedal 
wares  nor  wheels."  This  remark  they 
did  not  understand,  nor  did  they  pay 
much  heed  to  it,  being  dtunbfounded 
that  I  could  understand  Welsh.     For 


the  Welsh,  unlike  any  other  nation  of 
my  acquaintance,  hate  it  that  an  Eng- 
lishman should  know  a  word  of  their 
language.  When  I  was  a  boy  they 
would  teach  me  their  ancient  tongue 
readily  enough,  because  I  suppose  they 
did  not  think  I  should  take  it  seri- 
ously. But  I  have  great  difficulty  in 
learning  from  them  now. 

Day  was  declining  when  I  left  Mont- 
gomery, and  as  I  got  down  to  the  level 
of  the  river  Severn  and  crossed  it, 
darkness  was  come.  As  soon  as  I 
could  see  the  North  Star  I  stopped  and 
corrected  the  magnetic  variation  of  my 
compass  by  it  Then  I  came  to  a  place 
called  Berriew,  where  I  decided  to  halt 
for  refreshment.  Upon  that  I  went  to 
an  inn  and  asked  if  I  could  have  a 
poached  egg  and  a  cup  of  tea.  The 
landlord  was  a  Jolly  man,  but  he 
showed  me  into  a  most  dismal  state 
apartment,  and  lit  a  solitary  lamp  in 
the  middle  of  it.  However,  this  place 
filled  my  heart  with  cold  comfort,  so 
I  asked  the  Jolly  landlord  if  I  might 
not  have  my  meal  in  the  kitchen.  "I 
am  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  he,  "but  the 
children  are  having  a  bath  there." 

"Never  mind,"  said  I.  "1  shall  ask 
them  riddles  and  fill  them  with  cour- 
age for  their  aquatics  while  I  eat"  So 
this  came  about,  and  a  very  Jolly  meal 
I  had  in  the  steam  and  the  laughter 
of  the  Uttle  lads. 

The  maid  who  brought  me  my  meal 
asked  me  whether  I  proposed  to  visit 
Bala.  I  told  her  I  hoped  to  be  there 
the  following  night  She  asked  me  if 
I  would  have  the  kindness  to  go  and 
stay  with  her  aunt,  who  kept  a  little 
temperance  hotel  there.  I  told  her 
that  I  would  endeavor  to  do  myself 
the  honor.  So  she  wrote  down  the 
name  of  the  inn. 

When  I  got  away  it  was  very  dark 
and  still  another  hour  to  moonrise. 
Though  my  direction  took  me  now 
through  lanes,  the  way  was  not 
very    easy    to    find,    as    there    were 
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so  many  turnings  and  little  cross- 
roads. The  moon  was  up  by  now 
and  all  the  fields  were  white  with  it. 
This,  and  the  eerie  feeling  that  no 
doubt  the  fairies  were  abroad  and 
close  to  if  I  could  only  see  them,  made 
me  feel  as  fresh  and  merry  as  If  I  had 
not  walked  a  mile. 

I  entered  the  inn  at  Castle  Oaer 
Einion,  and  after  talking  to  the  men 
who  were  gathered  in  the  bar  till  the 
time  limit  I  went  to  bed. 

I  got  away  from  Castle  Caer  Einion 
at  about  half-past  six.  It  was  a  bright 
Jolly  morning.  There  had  been  a  frost, 
and  a  film  of  snow  had  fallen,  and  now 
lay  on  the  road  and  on  the  hedges  and 
house-roofs.  The  air  was  fresh  and 
free  and  nimble,  and  the  measured  ring 
of  a  smith's  hammer  across  the  silent 
morning  seemed  to  strike  the  right 
note  of  the  moment.  Soon  I  came  to 
a  stone  bridge  that  crossed  the  river 
Vymwy,  and  then  I  entered  the  pretty 
valley  of  that  river.  Here  lies  a  most 
remarkable  stretch  of  straight  road,  at 
the  end  of  which  one  finds  the  pretty 
little  village  called  Pont  Robert.  Here 
on  sighting  an  inn  and  three  exceed- 
ingly bonny  girls  standing  in  front  of 
it,  I  bent  my  steps  there  to  ask  the 
way,  because  there  was  a  hiatus  in  my 
maps  between  this  place  &nd  Llauwd- 
dyn.  But  the  three  bonny  girls  seemed 
rather  to  enjoy  some  Joke  about  me 
than  to  show  much  promise  of  guid- 
ance. However,  after  they  had  all  in- 
quired the  way  of  each  other  and  then 
asked  it  of  me,  and  then  discovered 
they  did  not  know  it,  one  of  them  went 
into  the  house  and  brought  out  their 
sire  the  landlord.  He  was  very  cheer- 
ful and  very  polite,  and  told  me  that 
he  was  considered  the  best  fisherman 
in  North  Wales,  and  that  I  should  not 
be  able  to  find  my  way  to  Llanwddyn. 
I  told  him  that  not  only  to  Llanwddyn 
was  I  going  that  day  but  even  to  Bala. 
But  he  shook  his  head  at  the  trees 
on   the  opposite  hill   and  laughed  me 


to  scorn  with  great  show  of  wisdom. 

Anyhow,  he  very  kindly  gave  me 
most  minute  directions  of  how  I  might 
reach  the  next  village  of  Dolanog, 
which  I  set  down  in  my  pocket-book, 
and  then  took  my  leave.  Crossing  the 
river  again  I  started  climbing  the  op- 
posite hilL  When  I  had  ascended 
through  several  steep  fields  and  gone 
up  a  little  lane  I  bore  to  the  right,  and 
came  out  on  to  a  broad  common  which 
was  a  table-land.  Up  here  the  snow 
was  lying  ankle-deep,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  what  it  would  be  like  on  the 
mountains  which  I  must  cross  before 
my  Journey's  end.  The  edge  of  this 
common  follows  the  course  of  the 
Vymwy,  the  river  roaring  far  down 
on  my  right  in  the  sheer  confines  of 
the  shaggy  wooded  valley.  The  sky 
overhead  was  of  the  blue  that  colors 
steel  when  it  is  being  tempered,  and 
made  me  think  again  of  snow  and  the 
Welsh  mountains. 

Following  my  directions  I  eventu- 
ally came  to  Dolanog.  There  was  a 
combined  shop  and  post  ofllce  here, 
which  I  entered,  and  asked  the  post- 
mistress if  she  could  give  me  a  cup 
of  tea,  whereupon  she  most  obligingly 
said  she  could.  My  first  act  was  to 
purchase  a  thing  that  is  really  an 
abomination  unto  me,  namely,  a  picto- 
rial post-card.  This  miserable  device  for 
distorting  people's  impressions  of  rural 
England  is  only  fit  to  be  trafiScked  in 
by  those  who  aver  that  they  can  see 
the  country  from  a  motor-car.  For 
the  flat  antemic  landscapes  and  dull 
buildings  and  hideous  streets  these 
things  wear  upon  their  faces,  without 
life  or  light  or  perspective  or  atmos- 
phere, are  the  exact  replica  of  the  im- 
pressions one  records  in  one's  mind  of 
the  coimtry  when  travelling  in  a 
motor-car,  or  still  more  when  driving 
one.  Of  all  the  ugly  children  tllat  that 
hag  Mrs.  Camera  is  mother  to,  I  think 
the  ugliest  are  the  pictorial  post-c&ru 
and  the  Picture  Palace.    And  so  having 
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bought  one  of  these  and  thereto  a  half- 
penny stamp,  I  began  to  make  friends 
with  the  little  post-misses  and  post- 
masters, of  whom  there  were  a  great 
number.  1  do  not  remember  whether 
anybody  under  this  hospitable  roof 
spoke  English,  but  it  made  a  great  and 
favorable  impression  on  my  mind  that 
all  the  children  had  Welsh  names. 
And  beautiful  names  they  were  (when 
pronounced  aright).  There  was  a 
Goronwy  and  an  Elvart  and  a 
Gladys,  and  an  Anwyl  Daveis  (Dear 
Daveis  by  interpretation),  and  a 
young  ruddy-cheeked  swashbuckler 
who  delighted  in  the  swashbuckling 
name  of  Rhywallon  Lleweljm  and 
more — but  I  must  mention  yet  another, 
it  struck  me  as  so  beautiful,  Lili 
Blodyn   (Lily  flower). 

And  now  the  tea  was  brewed,  and 
lo!  what  a  spread.  There  were  cakes 
and  oatcake,  and  honey  and  Jam  and 
bread  and  butter,  and  buttered  scones 
and  tea.  When  I  had  partaken,  I 
asked  what  I  migbt  pay  for  my  fes- 
tivity, including  my  halfpenny  stamp 
and  my  penny  pictorial  post-card.  The 
good  lady  considered  a  while  and  then 
said,  "Would  threepence  be  too  much?" 
"No,"  said  I,  "I  think  it  is  exceedingly 
moderate,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
pretty  names  of  your  children  I  will 
pay  you  sixpence,  if  I  may."  The  mas- 
ter of  the  house  was  away.  Of  this 
I  was  very  sorry,  because  his  books 
were  so  interesting.  I  think,  consider- 
ing the  size  of  the  library,  which  was 
a  cupboard  with  glass  doors,  I  have 
never  seen  so  large  a  field  of  informa- 
tion covered  by  so  few  books.  There 
were  books  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  in 
Welsh  and  English,  from  Art  to  Arctic 
Exploration. 

But  a  bad  thing  had  befallen  with- 
out while  I  was  within, — it  had  come 
on  to  snow  heavily.  The  track  that  I 
had  to  follow  now  was  an  exceedingly 
rough  one.  I  continued  a  long  way 
over  desolate   uplands — the   snow  get- 
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ting  worse — till  at  last  from  the  top  of 
a  brow  I  caught  sight  of  the  telegraph 
poles  of  the  big  road  which  I  had 
heard  at  Dolanog  I  should  soon  cross. 

Now  when  I  am  walking  I  always 
like  to  keep  in  touch  with  three  things. 
First,  my  position  on  the  map;  sec- 
ondly, a  sort  of  general  feeling  and 
knowledge  of  the  place  I  am  travelling 
through,  to  provide  if  possible  an  at- 
mosphere for  my  spirit  to  dwell  in 
(else  what  is  the  use  of  travelling?)  ; 
and  thirdly,  the  people.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  carry  away  a  voice  from  the 
place  you  pass  through.  Often  after 
a  long  tramp  I  can  remember  nothing 
for  a  while  but  the  many  voices  and 
the  pretty  eyes  of  the  children  I  have 
talked  to.  For,  after  all,  when  you 
take  a  long  walk,  what  is  it  but  that 
you  are  making  to  yourself  a  sort  of 
pot-pourri  whose  fragrance  remains  in 
your  memory,  to  be  drawn  upon  at 
any  time  whatsoever  in  your  after-life 
— for  only  those  things  that  are  pleas- 
ant remain,  and  the  others,  like  weeds, 
having  no  part  or  harmony  with  the 
rest,  quickly  disappear.  And  the  most 
valuable  ingredients  of  your  pot-pourri 
shall  be  the  voices  and  eyes  of  chil- 
dren. 

So  now,  almost  at  the  same  time  as 
I  hove  in  sight  of  the  main  road,  I 
also  hove  in  sight  of  a  boy  standing 
at  a  cottage  door.  He  had  bright  blue 
eyes  and  a  freckled  face  and  rich  fiery 
hair.  He  grinned  as  I  passed,  which, 
I  thought,  might  be  a  sign  of  intelli- 
gence. Anyhow,  I  was  determined  to 
come  into  touch  with  the  voice  of  this 
desolate  upland,  so,  for  want  of  some- 
thing to  say,  I  asked  him  how  far  it 
was  to  the  big  road  (I  Judged  it  to  be 
three-quarters  of  a  mile). 

"How  far  is  it  to  the  big  road?" 

"The  Turpick   road?" 

"Yes." 

"Nine  miles." 

"Nine  miles!  Why,  look,  lad,  It  lies 
yonder,   right  there!" 
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"Yes." 

"How  far  Is  it,  theuV" 

"Nine  miles." 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Thirteen." 

"Have  you  ever  beeo  to  the  turnpike 
road?" 

"No." 

"Good  gracious!     Why  not?" 

"I  go  to  school  that  way." 

"Were  you  born  here?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  the  next  fine  day  you  walk  to 
the  turnpike  road  and  back,  and  if 
you  can  prove  that  it  is  eighteen  miles 
I  will  send  you  five  shillings  by  return 
of  post,  and  we'll  go  into  the  world 
together  and  make  our  fortunes." 

After  the  turnpike  road  came  a  long 
weary  ascent  and  more  open  country. 
The  snow  held  off  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  came  on  again  worse  than 
ever.  At  last  I  got  to  a  very  steep  de- 
scent, and  all  in  a  minute — it  seemed 
— I  was  right  in  the  thick  of  the  hills. 
I  say  it  seemed  a  sudden  event,  be- 
cause, although  the  road  had  been 
very  hilly  all  the  way  from  Dolanog, 
the  outlook  from  it  was  dull  and  plain 
as  far  as  I  could  see — which  was  only 
a  little  distance,  on  account  of  the 
snow.  Well,  it  was  only  another  two 
miles  to  Llauwddyn,  now  on  the  high- 
road, which  I  had  just  rejoined.  But 
two  miles  on  a  highroad  in  snow  is  far 
more  dull  than  twenty  miles  on  a 
rough  track  under  any  conditions. 
However,  I  overcame  the  spirit  of 
monotony  by  completing  the  distance 
with  a  telegraph  boy  who  was  return- 
ing to  Llanwddyn.  The  sight  of  his 
easy  walking  refreshed  me,  for  boys 
born  and  bred  in  the  hill  country  al- 
ways know  how  to  walk.  It  was  get- 
ting dusk  now.  After  bidding  him 
farewell  I  took  the  path  which  led  to 
the  big  hotel,  which  is  one  of  those 
enormous  edifices,  like  the  railway 
hotels  of  Ireland,  which  perch  them- 
selves   and    all    their    luxury    in    the 


midst  of  wild  surroundings,  where 
their  only  neighbors  are  peasants  and 
small  farmers.  Here  they  and  their 
company  stand  (as  a  rule)  aloof  from 
every  one  else,  a  smear  of  civilization, 
and  as  often  as  not  spoiling  with  their 
hideous  incongruities  a  beautiful  pros- 
pect. Any  one  who  has  been  to  Tinta- 
gel  will  appreciate  what  I  say.  At 
the  door  of  this  grand  hostelry,  then, 
I  arrived  like  Father  Christmas,  or  a 
snow  man — except  for  the  top  hat, 
for  I  had  the  pipe,  whose  crater  be- 
ing long  extinct  was  likewise  filled 
with  snow.  I  entered,  and  stood  drib- 
bling on  the  mat,  rather  dazzled  with 
this  sudden  transition  from  the  post 
office  at  Dolanog,  and  the  nine-mile 
boy  to  the  first-class  hotel.  A  boots 
came  and  Inspected  me,  and  I  won- 
dered how  much  he  thought  I  was 
worth  for  a  tip.  It  was  wrong  in  me 
to  think  thus,  for  the  next  moment  he 
did  me  the  most  humane  service  Gt 
lending  me  a  coat,  instead  of  my  own 
sopping  vestment.  So  I  called  for  two 
I)oached  eggs  and  tea,  and  asked  how 
far  it  was  to  Bala. 

"Fifteen  miles,  sir,"  said  some  one 
in  the  office. 

"Can  I  walk  there  easily?" 

"What !"  f 

"Can  I  walk  there?" 

"Gracious  me,  no!  You  have  to 
cross  the  Berwen  mountains,"  said 
one. 

"And  there  will  be  big  drifts  by 
now,"  said  another. 

"Besides,  there  is  no  moon,"  said  a 
third.   . 

"And  there  is  nothing  but  a  very 
rough  track,  and  a  precipice  sheer  oft 
that,"  said   the   first  again. 

"You  have  no  faith !"  said  I. 

"Look  here!"  said  one  of  them,  com- 
ing forward,  presenting  me  with  a  lit- 
tle guide-book  oi)en  at  a  page.  "It 
describes  the  road  as  It  Is  in  Bummer. 
l^'ou  read  It,  and  then  think  about 
whether  you'll  go." 
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"I  will  read  it  to-night  in  Bala," 
said  I,  placing  it  securely  in  my 
rficksack. 

80  I  betook  myself  to  my  poached 
eggs,  and  gazed  from  the  windows  out 
into  the  twilight  on  the  dismal  snow- 
storm falling  into  the  black  waters  of 
Vymwy  Lake.  This  great  piece  of 
water,  which  is  five  miles  from  end  to 
end,  is  the  artificial  product  of  a 
flooded  valley.  It  is  the  Tivoli  of 
Liverpool,  and  both  waterworks  and 
hotel  belong  to  the  corporation  of  that 
city. 

Day  dies  much  harder  when  it  is 
snowing.  I  suppose  it  is  because  there 
is  so  much  white  about.  Anyhow  it 
was  by  no  means  dark  when  at  half- 
past  five  of  the  clock,  having  tipped 
the  boots  with  cringing  obsequious- 
ness more  than  I  had  paid  the  post- 
mistress of  Dolanog  in  the  fulness  of 
my  heart,  I  sallied  forth  from  civility. 

As  all  scene-gazing  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  as  the  road  was  abso- 
lutely flat  for  five  miles  while  it  fol- 
lowed the  lake — for  my  ascent  to  the 
mountains  did  not  branch  off  till  the 
head  of  the  lake — I  set  to  work  to 
recite  Scott*s  "Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel" to  myself.  Except  for  an  old 
gentleman  who  crept  silently  past  me 
on  a  tricycle  of  very  ancient  date,  I 
saw  no  one  on  the  great  and  dull  high- 
road that  leads  round  Vymwy  Lake. 
For  a  few  moments  the  snow  ceased, 
and  by  that  weird  gray  light  that 
seemed  born  not  of  the  sky  but  of  the 
earth,  I  caught  a  vision  of  great  hills 
like  flying  buttresses  descending  into 
the  lake,  with  snow  and  desolation  and 
smoking  cloud  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  I  was  amazed  at  my  stupidity  in 
wanting  to  cross  such  things  at  such 
H  time  of  night.  But  the  snow  soon 
came  down  again  abundantly,  and 
blocked  out  my  future.  About  some 
thirty  stanzas  into  the  Third  Canto  of 
the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  I  ar- 
rived at  my  point  of  departure  from 


the  main  road.  First  of  all,  I  plunged 
into  an  avenue  of  dripping  trees,  dark 
as  pitch,  while  a  swollen  river  that  I 
could  not  see  roared  past  me  on  the 
right.  It  soimded  imcomfortably  close, 
but  I  kept  up  against  the  bank  to  my 
left  till  after  a  bit  I  dropped  the  river 
away  to  the  right  and  got  to  more  open 
country.  "Ah,"  thought  I,  as  I  groimd 
my  way  up  the  hills  and  felt  the  snow 
go  deeper  and  deeper,  **now  I  am  in 
a  wilderness!"  I  had  scarcely  thought 
thus  when  I  became  aware  of  what 
seemed  two  red  eyes  glowering  out  of 
the  darkness  above  me.  On  arriving 
at  these  orbs  I  discovered  them  to  be 
embers  that  glowed  through  a  heap  of 
old  kindling  whose  energy  was  becom- 
ing extinct.  They  were  imder  a  pent- 
house cover  by  a  square  stone  building. 
I  called  out  three  times  to  see  if  any 
one  were  within,  and  at  last  on  hear- 
ing a  voice  (though  knowing  not 
whence  it  came)  this  occult  conversa- 
tion ensued. 

"How  far  is  it  to  Bala?" 

**Tobacco !" 

"How  far  is  it  to  Bala?" 

"Oh,  good  bacco." 

"What  is  good  tobacco?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  bacco  very  good." 

"Do  you  want  some  tobacco?"  (This 
in  Welsh.) 

"Yes,  indeed,  Tad  Mawr,  I  want 
bacco." 

"I  have  only  one  pipeful,"  said  I, 
thinking  of  my  own  needs. 

"That  will  be  enough,"  replied  the 
voice,  thinking  of  his. 

Feeling  round  the  stone  building  in 
the  direction  of  the  voice,  I  found  it 
issuing  out  of  a  burly  head  that  was 
projected  from  a  kind  of  long  open 
window.  The  next  instant  the  light  of 
a  lantern  shone  out,  and  I  saw  into  a 
kind  of  barn  half  full  of  hay  or 
bracken.  The  lamp  had  been  lit  by  a 
woman.  Both  she  and  her  husband 
were  fully  dressed,  and  were  appar- 
ently spending  the  night  here  for  the 
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looking  after  of  mountain  beasts  in 
the  snow.  Anyhow,  their  night  equip- 
ment was  a  simple  one.  When  the 
pipeful  of  tobacco  had  been  tran- 
shipped, 

"How  far  off  is  the  precipice?" 
said  I. 

"Oh,  just  a  little  farther  on  you 
shall  fall  over  it  when  you  keep  to  the 
left." 

"And  if  I  keep  well  into  the  right  I 
shall  be  safe?" 

"Yes,  indeed — mind  you  dou*t  tum- 
ble off!"  and  he  put  the  light  out,  and 
I  heard  him  bound  into  his  depth  of 
security  and  comfort. 

Now,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  snow 
is  a  most  companionable  thing.  The 
whole  of  this  stretch  from  Llanwddyu 
to  Bala,  though  I  believe  it  lies  over 
one  of  the  wildest  regions  of  Wales, 
and  though  it  was  dark  and  moonless 
and  snowing,  and  though  I  knew  my- 
self to  be  set  in  the  middle  of  many 
unknown  dangers,  I  felt  not  the  least 
atom  lonely,  and  both  lonely  and 
awed  I  have  often  felt  on  a  broad 
highroad  at  night,  where  I  could  sus- 
\yect  no  dangers. 

At  last  I  came  to  what  appeared  to 
be  the  highest  point  of  this  long  pull 
up.  Here  I  stood  still  and  looked 
round  and  wondered  where  on  earth  I 
was.  The  snow  had  now  entirely 
ceased  to  fall,  and  above  me  I  could 
see  the  stars  shine  brightly  out  of  the 
deep  black  heaven.  Far  down  below 
me  on  the  left  sounded  the  voice  of  a 
cataract,  and  a  great  undulating  vast- 
ness  of  white  without  shape  or  shadow 
marked  all  I  could  see  of  the  Berwen 
Hills.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
a  wonderful  solemnity  here,  and 
though  this  proceeded  from  the  evi- 
dence of  my  eyes  rather  than  my  ears, 
it  was  as  though  some  one  was  play- 
ing a  great  organ.  And  the  symphony 
was  not  one  of  deep  rolling  notes  and 
chords  that  shattered  the  air  with 
their     reverberations,     but     a     small. 


sweet  air,  Insistent  and  perpetual  in 
the  recurrence  of  a  simple  theme,  with 
now  and  then  high  fluting  notes  and 
now  and  then  low  mournful  ones.  But 
the  feeling  was  that  it  was  a  very 
great  organ  and  capable  of  a  tremen- 
dous volume  of  soimd,  but  that  now  it 
was  asleep  and  its  performer  drowsing 
over  the  keyboard,  so  that  it  breathed 
but  the  voice  of  a  dreaming. 

And  now  the  way  descended  all  the 
time,  and  I  put  my  stick  through  the 
bracings  of  my  rttcksack,  and  pulling 
it  tight  against  my  back  ran  for  four 
good  miles.  The  track  led  me  right 
down  into  a  gorge,  and  from  thence 
into  the  side  of  a  very  dark  valley 
with  trees  on  either  side  ot  the  road. 
At  about  half-past  ten  I  crossed  the 
end  of  Bala  Lake,  Just  as  the  tawny 
moon  rolled  up  out  of  the  valley  of 
the  Dee. 

When  I  got  to  Bala  town,  after  in- 
quiry, I  made  my  way  to  the  Aimt  of 
the  Maid  of  the  Inn  at  Berrlew.  where 
I  had  supped  with  the  aquatic  chil- 
dren. After  supper  I  made  my  way 
to  the  kitchen,  having  propitiated  the 
eldest  son  with  the  gift  of  a  cigarette 
card,  and  told  Mrs.  Jones  that  her 
ulece  had  recommended  me  to  go  there. 
"I  have  no  niece  there,"  she  said. 

"But,"  said  I.  "you  must  have,  or  I 
should  not  have  been  here  now." 

"Well,  I  haven^t!"  said  she  with 
great  emphasis.  "And  that  is  not  the 
writing  of  any  niece  of  mine,  so  far 
as  I  can   remember." 

"Then  show  me  photographs  of  all 
your  nieces  that  I  may  identify,"  said 
I,  for  people  in  this  station  of  life  al- 
ways have  plenty  of  photographs  of  all 
their  relatives.  When  I  had  found  the 
right  picture,  and  luckily  at  the  same 
time  remembered  the  name  of  the  girl. 
I  submitted  both  my  facts  to  the  Un- 
l»ellevlug  Aunt.  Then  she  said  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  this  niece 
should  be  at  Berrlew,  as  she  had  heard 
from   her  In   Shrewsbury  a   year  ago. 
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What  can  oue  do  with  a  mind  like 
this?  It  is  this  oyster  view  of  life 
which  sees  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil,  and  God  and  His  angels  too, 
through  a  crack,  and  shuts  that  crack 
up  when  anybody  approaches,  that  Is 
unfortunately  so  characteristic  of 
many  of  the  Welsh,  from  which  cause 
springs  that  vindictive  bitterness  of 
feeling  that  the  Chaijel  has  for  the 
Church  in  Wales. 

"Where  are  you  oflF  to  now?"  said 
the  little  maid  who  stood  on  the  step 
to  see  me  away  at  seven  o'clock  In 
the  morning. 

**To  Llanfalrfechan,"  I  replied. 

"Where  Is  that?" 

"Near  Bangor." 

"Oh,  you  won't  get  there  In  a  week," 
she  cried. 

"You  have  no  faith,"  said  I.  "I 
shall  be  there  to-night." 

Llanfalrfechan  Is  about  fifty  miles 
from  Bala.  But  I  thought  that  by 
going  straight  across  country  I  could 
get  there  In  something  less  than  forty. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  way  I 
took  It  turned  out  to  be  thirty-seven. 

It  had  been  snowing  a  good  deal 
during  the  night,  and  the  road  out  of 
the  town  was  sloppy  and  dismal  and 
discouraging.  All  the  more  so  as  the 
sky  was  gray  and  threatening,  and 
there  was  no  view.  A  mile  or  two 
farther  on,  where  there  was  little  traf- 
fic, and  the  night's  white  work  lay  a 
soft  two  Inches  over  the  hard  lumpy 
Incrustations  of  the  day  before,  I  saw 
two  pairs  of  small  footprints  going 
from  me.  A  little  later,  right  In  their 
path,  I  came  across  a  large  signature 
which  thus  annoimced  Itself,  "David 
Jones."  In  another  half-mile  I  saw  a 
tK>y  and  a  little  girl  trudging  on  In 
frcmt  of  me  with  a  satdhel  full  of 
schoolbooks  between  them.  As  I  came 
abreast  of  this  couple  I  shouted  out, 
"Good  morning,  Davie  I" 

The  children  stopped  and  looked  at 
each  other  a  moment,  being  obviously 


overcome  with  my  clairvoyant  powers, 
and  then,  without  a  word,  the  boy 
dashed  through  the  snow-laden  hedge 
Into  a  field,  pulling  his  sister  after 
him.  I  made  no  doubt  that  they  had 
mistaken  me  for  the  Devil.  Therefore, 
a  little  way  farther  on  I  wrote  In  the 
snow  with  the  point  of  my  stick 
"Dlawl,"  which  Is  the  Welsh  equiva- 
lent for  our  common  enemy.  A  little 
farther  than  this  I  left  the  road  and 
took  a  rough  track  which  crosses  a 
range  of  hlUs  that  lie  between  the 
Bala  district  and  Pentre  Foelas.  Thus 
I  should  save  nearly  five  miles,  for 
the  road  goes  round  by  Cerlg-y- 
Druldlon.  The  snow  was  very  soft 
here,  and  the  place  being  very  uneven 
was  full  of  little  drifts.  High  up  It 
was  knee-deep  very  often  for  a  long 
way,  so  that  I  was  beginning  to  get 
rather  tired  of  walking  In  the  snow. 
But  now  the  sky  was  brightening  up 
and  I  saw  a  little  patch  of  blue.  There 
Is  an  old  saying  which  decrees  that 
If  you  can  see  enough  blue  sky  to  make 
a  pair  of  breeches  out  of,  It  Is  going 
to  be  fine.  So  I  watched  this  patch 
with  great  anxiety,  being  convinced  In 
my  heairt,  however,  that  with  care  I 
could  make  small-clothes  for  a  little 
lad  out  of  It.  Nor  were  I  and  my 
proverb  wrong,  for  soon  came  not  only 
blue  sky  enough  to  have  clothed  a 
mountain  but  the  sim  himself,  and  all 
the  beautiful  snow-bound  hills  lit  up 
and  sparkled.  It  Is  marvellous  what  a 
difference  the  sun  makes  on  one's 
spirits  when  he  comes  out. 

In  a  curious  hollow  In  these  hlllls 
I  foimd  a  frozen  stream  surroimded 
by  a  little  dwarf  wood.  And  every 
branch  and  twig  of  this  was  decked 
and  hung  with  either  Icicles  or  snow, 
and  stooping  my  head  low  I  looked 
through  such  a  vista  of  fairy  splendor 
to  the  blue  sky  beyond  as  made  my 
blood  tingle  with  the  joy  of  beholding 
such  a  lovely  thing. 

Somewhat    farther    on,    round    the 
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elbow  of  a  hill,  I  came  in  sight  of 
some  cottages  in  a  distant  hollow,  and 
at  the  same  time  into  soimd  of  the 
call  of  a  plover.  The  bird  seemed  to 
be  in  high  feather,  for  the  call  was 
one  that  betrays  festivity  in  the  heart 
of  the  peewit  who  owns  it.  As  I  am 
sometimes  fond  of  calling  birds,  I 
placed  my  rttcksack  in  the  snow  imder 
the  hedge  and  started  to  imitate  him. 
We  had  soon  established  an  under- 
standing with  each  other,  and  though 
the  bird  seemed  to  be  approaching,  he 
was  doing  so  with  cautious  slowness, 
for  I  ventured  to  peep  once  of  twice 
but  I  could  not  see  him.  So  I  let  him 
blow  his  pipe  alone  for  a  little,  making 
believe  that  I  was  grown  sulky  with 
his  saucy  caution,  till  at  last  on  his 
coming  closer  I  let  out  a  most  plain- 
tive "pee  weet!"  At  that  moment  I 
saw  sneaking  roimd  the  comer,  with 
every  observance  of  cunning  and 
stealth,  not  a  lapwing  but  a  small  boy. 
I  don't  know  which  was  the  more  sur- 
prised at  beholding  the  other.  At  the 
moment  I  could  not  think  what  was 
the  Welsh  for  peewit,  so  for  a  while 
we  two  human  birds  stood  and  stared 
at  each  other;  then  I  bethought  me — 
"Lie  mae'r  cornchwiglan?"  (Where  is 
the  peewit?)  I  asked.  From  his 
pocket  he  slowly  drew  a  very 
ordinary  whistle  that  lacked  a  pea.  It 
was  far  the  best  imitation  of  a  plover 
I  have  ever  heard,  and  I  told  him  so, 
but  he  on  his  i>art  was  so  disappointed 
that,  instead  of  congratulating  me  on 
my  performance,  he  went  away  on  the 
verge  of  tears.  I  therefore  made  no 
doubt  that  in  his  other  pocket  was 
secreted  a  catapult. 

The  next  hill  commanded  a  most 
glorious  prospect,  and  here  at  last  I 
saw  old  Snowdon  and  all  his  venera- 
ble homed  brethren,  with  the  sun  up- 
on their  ermine  snows  and  the  shadow 
blue  and  hazy  upon  their  sweeping 
flunks  and  craters.  It  was  a  sight  to 
make  one  breathe  deep  and  praise  God 


for  all  creation.  What  a  thing  it  is  to 
climb  a  hill  and  put  a  great  valley  be- 
low you,  making  you  as  it  were  a  Ix>rd 
of  Creation,  and  it  your  footstool! 
Hereabouts  were  several  mountain 
ponies  standing  fetlock  deep  with  their 
heads  bowed  and  hoary  snow  frozen 
to  their  shaggy  manes.  From  this 
place  I  struck  straight  for  Pentre 
Foelas,  which  I  could  see  in  the  dis- 
tance. Coming  on  to  the  plain  I  passed 
two  farms  that  bore  unmistakable 
signs  of  antiquity  and  nobility.  The 
one  I  was  closest  to  had  a  fine  old 
walled  garden  and  a  gatehouse  in  the 
perpendicular  style,  but  whose  some- 
time haughty  portal  was  now  blocked 
by  an  impudent  wheelbarrow  which 
had  even  the  absurd  impertinence  to 
be  lying  on  its  back. 

I  soon  came  into  the  highway  again 
and  entered  Pentre  Foelas  at  a  cross- 
roads. Here  were  standing  two  police 
constables  and  a  small  crowd  of  peo- 
ple. When  I  made  my  appearance 
these  folk  seemed  much  diverted,  and 
while  I  stood  and  turned  to  gaze  upon 
the  hills  I  had  just  crossed,  the  two 
limbs  of  the  law  came  sidling  up  and 
prowled  susi)iciously  roimd  me.  After 
this  performance  I  entered  the  inn  and 
called  for  bread  and  cheese  and  cider. 
The  landlady  seemed  rather  to  take 
offence  at  my  lightsome  tone  of  voice. 
She  looked  at  me  Impressively  and 
then  out  into  the  road  at  the  police- 
men. 

"Murder!"  she  said. 

"Perhaps  I  am  the  murderer/'  said 
I,  assiuning  a  tone  as  morbid  as  her- 
self. 

"Duw  Anwyl,  I  hope  not,"  she  cried, 
dramatically  contriving  to  drop  a  fork. 
"But  I  saw  them  look  all  round  you. 
so  you  can't  be." 

Having  pointed  out  to  me  this  con- 
vincing proof  of  my  Innocence,  she 
straightway  served  me.  I  had  de- 
termined to  walk  from  here  to 
Llanbedr.    and    then    cross   the   moun- 
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tain  that  lies  between  there  and  the 
■ea.  I  could  trace  on  my  map  a  sort 
of  road  or  track  that  went  from 
Llanbedr  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  and 
then  entered  at  right  angles  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  road  that  led  from 
north  to  south  along  the  chine  of  this 
hog-backed  hill.  It  seemed  to  be 
marked  here  more  as  a  matter  of  an- 
tiquity than  as  serving  any  practical 
purpose.  But  I  have  always  great 
faith  in  Roman  roads  when  they  are 
out  of  the  way  and  have  not  been  tam- 
pered with  by  enlightened  people.  At 
any  rate  part  of  it  was  walled  and 
seemed  to  end  iu  a  gateway.  From 
this  point  there  was  four  or  five  miles 
of  trackless  country  down  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain  into  Llanfair- 
fechan.  There  was  a  more  or  less 
winding  footpath  marked  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  I  knew  that  it  would  be 
lying  too  far  beneath  the  snow  for 
any  purpose  of  mine.  So  when  I  had 
finished  my  lunch  I  laid  off  three 
courses  on  the  map  and  trusted  to  luck 
and  the  virtues  of  my  compass  to  get 
me  to  my  destination.  Then  after  hav- 
ing purchased  and  despatched  a  pic- 
torial post-card  I  left  Pentre  Foelas 
and  the  people  who  were  looking  out 
for  the  murderer  behind  me. 

Getting  up  on  to  the  high  ground 
again  I  had  a  most  wonderful  view 
of  the  Welsh  mountains  from  Cader 
Idris  to  the  old  bluff  I  was  going  to 
cross  that  night.  The  air  was  very 
still  and  frosty,  and  over  the  valley 
of  the  Ck>nway  hung  a  thin  blue  haze 
of  smoke  which  seemed  to  make  the 
old  kings  of  Wales  beyond  look  all  the 
more  grand  and  silent.  When  one 
looks  at  a  dangerous  thing  on  a  calm 
day,  such  as  mountains  in  the  snow, 
or  a  sea  full  of  treacherous  currents, 
or  the  crest  of  a  volcano  when  only 
steam  is  issuing  forth  into  the  placid- 
ity of  morning,  there  seems  to  come 
from  them  a  fascination  like  a  spell 
of  witchery  that  draws  with  all-com- 


pelling vehemence.  Thus,  when  I 
looked  at  my  old  lump  of  rock,  did  I 
yearn  for  the  time  that  night  when  I 
should  cross  it 

It  was  a  quarter-past  five  and  grow- 
ing dark  when  I  got  to  Llanrwst. 
Here  I  partook  of  what  the  restau- 
rants fondly  call  "A  plain  tea."  I 
also  sent  a  telegram  to  my  Fairy  God- 
mother predicting  my  arrival  at  ten 
o'clock.  Then  I  set  off  again  into  the 
night,  with  twelve  miles  before  me  and 
twenty-five  left  behind.  To  my  un- 
boimded  Joy  the  sky  was  still  clear, 
for  it  was  freezing  hard,  and  the  stars 
were  bright  in  the  sky.  But  this  great 
dead-level  luxurious  road  that  I  had 
to  traverse  for  the  next  six  miles, 
though  it  was  free  from  snow  and 
equipped  with  every  convenience  for 
the  traveller,  wearied  me  to  death,  for 
my  heart  was  in  the  highlands.  When 
I  had  passed  the  great  aluminum 
works  at  Trefriw  I  fell  in  with  two 
Scottish  mechanics,  and  we  discussed 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Clyde 
navigation  companies,  for  this  and  the 
shortcomings  of  their  employers  were 
the  only  things  that  seemed  to  inter- 
est them.  They  were  worthy  fellows, 
though  marvellously  circumscribed  in 
their  views.  Anyhow  we  all  arrived 
at  an  inn  at  Llanbedr,  where  I  had  a 
glass  of  sherry  and  stood  my  Scottish 
friends  something  equally  stupid. 
Here  I  entered  the  parlor  to  make  a 
last  survey  of  my  way  over  the  hill. 
I  had  not  been  there  more  than  five 
minutes  before  three  men  entered.  One 
of  them  was  much  more  conspicuous 
in  his  bearing  and  general  appearance 
than  the  others.  To  him,  therefore,  I 
addressed  my  remarks. 

"Do  you  know  Cae  Coch  and  the 
Roman  road  going  south  which  is 
walled  for  half  a  mile  and  then  ends 
In  a  gateway?" 

"The  Gap  of  Two  Stones,  I  should 
know  it,"  said  he,  and  he  gave  a  know- 
ing wink  at  his  companions. 
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*'Why?"   X  asked. 

"Because,  young  man,  I  own  all  the 
land  just  about  there." 

**That  is  very  useful,"  said  I,  **be- 
cause  with  your  permission  I  shall 
cross  your  property  to-night  on  my 
way  to  Llanfairfechan." 

At  this  the  other  two  set  up  a  loud 
laugh,  but  he  looked  very  serious. 

"By  gummy !"  said  one  of  them. 
**There*s  a  rum  'un  for  you!"  and  the 
other  said,  "1*11  lay  any  man  two 
drinks  he  doesn't  leave  this  house  when 

Mr. tells  him  something  about  it." 

But   Mr.  said,   **Though   it's  my 

own  land,  and  I  know  every  inch  of 
it,  I  wouldn't  cross  there  on  a  summer 
evening,  let  alone  now." 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "either  you  have  no 
marching  compass  or  you  have  no 
faitlu  IxK)k  here,"  and  I  took  my 
comi)ass  out  of  its  little  leathern 
house  and  placed  It  on  the  table, 
shading  it  with  my  hand  so  that  the 
radium  points  emitted  a  faint  violet 
haze.  This  seemed  to  impress  the 
company,  for  one  of  them  shouted  into 
the  other's  ears,  "By  gummy,  there's  a 
rum  *un  for  you !"  and  the  other  looked 
as  if  he  were  preimred  to  lay  drinks 
in  any  direction.  But  the  third  looked 
still  more  serious.  **There'8  a  big 
marsh  up  there,"  said  he.  "If  you  get 
into  that  you  won't  get  out  again." 
"By  gummy!  he  won't,"  said  his 
friend. 

"Come!    young  man,"  said  Mr.  , 

for  he  alone  seemed  to  take  my  propo- 
sition seriously.  "There's  snow  to 
your  middle  up  there,  and  there  will 
l>e  no  moon ;  have  a  drink  with  us, 
sleep  here,  and  go  round  by  the  lower 
road  in  the  morning.  It  is  nearly  eight 
o'clock." 

"So  it  is,"  said  I.  "Gentlemen,  I 
must  thank  you  and  bid  you  good- 
night." 

But  nobody  returned  my  salutation. 

Mr.    shook    his    head    solemnly, 

while   one    of   his    friends    exclaimed. 


"By  gummy  I  there's  a  rum  'un  for 
you !" 

And  so  at  last  I  felt  the  push  of  the 
hill  at  my  feet  and  the  pull  of  it  at 
my  shoulders,  and  up  I  went  in  high 
spirits.  The  houses  of  the  little  town 
kept  me  company  for  some  way,  but  at 
last  I  was  out  in  the  open  once  more 
breathing  the  fresh  free  air,  and  feel- 
ing at  my  heart  all  the  nobility  of 
independence.  After  the  lights  of  the 
valley  had  all  vanished  away  below 
me,  and  I  began  to  thiuk  that  I  must 
be  within  two  miles  of  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  the  Roman  road,  I  came  to  a 
verj'  puzzling  fork  in  the  lane.  As  my 
little  electric  lamp,  which  had  fallen 
ill  and  would  not  light,  had  recovered 
its  health  under  the  surgical  treatment 
of  my  own  hand,  I  shone  it  on  to  the 
map,  but  I  had  rather  lost  my  posi- 
tion, and  I  mistook  this  turn  for  an- 
other, and  so  took  the  left  branch  of 
the  fork.  By  the  weird  glimmering  of 
the  snow  I  could  tell  that  the  country 
was  very  wild.  Right  in  front  of  me 
in  the  starlight  loomed  the  great  dome 
of  Dnun,  and  I  began  to  be  afraid  that 
I  had  taken  the  wrong  turn.  But  I 
pushed  on  a  little  farther  and  caught 
sight  of  a  lantern  glow  which  seemed 
to  proceed  from  some  farm  buildings, 
for  it  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
in  a  circumscribed  area.  This  track 
that  I  foUowed  led  me  to  it,  and  rather 
abruptly,  for  I  walked  into  a  gate 
without  seeing  it.  Climbing  this  and 
entering  the  yard,  I  saw  a  man  with  a 
hurricane  lantern  going  into  a  stable. 
So  I  went  up  to  him.  When  he  turned 
about  and  saw  me,  I  believe  he 
thought  that  I  was  a  spirit  I  had 
been  taken  for  the  devil  in  the  morn- 
ing of  this  day,  and  for  a  murderer  at 
noon,  so  I  was  not  surprised  now  when 
he  smote  his  brow  with  the  back  of 
his  hand  and  cried  out,  ''Duw  Anwyl 
Mawr!" 

"Where  have  you  come  from?"  said 
be  in  Welsh. 
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"Bala,"  said  I. 

"With  the  train?" 

"No,  with  my  feet." 

**Tad  Mawr !" 

"And  I  am  goinj;  to  Llanfairfeclian." 

^^Llanfairfechanf" 

"Yes." 

'To-niffhtr 

"Yes." 

*'Llanfairfechanf'* 

"Yes;  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?" 

"Well,  what  Is  the  matter  with  you, 
I'm  thinking." 

"I  am  perfectly  sound,  thank  you." 

'^Llanfairfechanr* 

I  assured  him  once  more  that  this 
was  my  destination.  He  was  a  tall, 
strong  man,  with  a  deep  black  beard 
and  keen,  kindly  eyes.  He  now  stepped 
between  me  and  the  door,  as  though 
to  intercept  my  egress.  "By  the  dear 
(*od,  you  shall  not  go  there  to-night." 

"I  am  sorry,  my  friend,  but  I  must." 

"No,  you  shall  not;  you  shall  have 
the  best  room  and  the  best  bed  in  the 
house;  but  you  shall  not  cross  the 
mountain  to-night,  for  you  would  be 
surely  lost,  and  guilt  would  be  on  my 
souL" 

Just  as  I  was  preparing  an  answer 
the  door  of  the  house  opened,  and  let 
out  a  long  flood  of  light  upon  the  snow 
beyond  the  yard.  And  a  little  girl 
came  out,  and  stood  and  looked  across 
the  darkness  to  our  lantern  in  the 
stable.  She  was  only  a  tot,  but  I  could 
see  her  pretty  little  face  and  the  light 
in  her  golden  hair,  and  her  eyes  big 
with  wonder  at  the  noise  of  a  stranger. 

"Father!"  she  called  out  in  soft, 
pretty  Welsh. 

"Yes,  little  one,"  he  answered.  "Wait 
a  moment  for  me,  sir,"  and  the  good 
man  was  gone  to  the  side  of  his 
daughter.  But  I  dared  not  wait  now. 
I  slipped  quietly  by  the  outbuildings 
and  climbed  the  gate,  and  was  away 
again  in  a  minute.  However,  I  shall 
always  remember  this  man  as  one  of 


the  best  and  most  hospitable  I  have 
ever  met. 

I  now  ran  back  to  the  fork  in  the 
lane,  and  took  the  other  direction.  In 
about  two  miles  I  attained  the  end  of 
this  lane,  and  got  into  the  walled  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  road.  The  warm 
red  glow  from  a  window  in  Cae  Coch 
farm  was  on  my  right,  and  I  knew 
that  this  was  the  last  light  I  should 
see  till  I  picked  up  the  lights  of  Llan- 
fairfechan.  So  when  I  turned  my  back 
upon  Cae  Coch  I  felt  like  one  who  has 
burned  his  ships.  The  snow  was  very 
deep  here,  and  drifted  up  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  left-hand  wall,  so  that  even 
keeping  up  to  the  right-hand  wall  it 
was  over  my  knees  at  nearly  every 
step.  But  the  air  was  so  fine  and  the 
night  and  stars  so  inspiring  as  I 
plunged  on  and  on  that  I  did  not  grow 
weary.  I  had  come  to  notice  that 
every  time  I  flashed  my  little  electric 
lamp  to  look  at  the  map,  a  weird, 
husky  noise  invariable  took  place  in 
my  neighborhood  like  the  sound  a 
broom  makes  when  it  sweeps  aside 
dead  leaves.  It  was  a  curious  thing 
to  stand  quite  still  for  a  moment  till 
the  great  silence  of  the  stars  ^nd  the 
night  and  the  snow  almost  crushed 
you,  then  to  turn  on  the  little  electric 
light  and  hear  at  once  this  mysterious 
noise  like  a  spirit  evoked.  I  am  very 
superstitious,  and  so,  as  I  always  care- 
fully cross  out  a  magpie  with  my  left 
foot,  I  took  care  always  to  take  off 
my  hat  to  this  noise  when  I  heard  it, 
though  I  knew  it  was  only  caused  by 
the  mountain  sheep  hurrying  off,  ter- 
Hfled  at  the  light. 

At  last  I  came  to  what  the  men  be- 
low in  the  tavern  had  called  the  Gap 
of  Two  Stones.  The  walls,  which  were 
enormous  both  in  height  and  masonry, 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  serve  any  par- 
ticular purpose.  However,  they  now 
ceased,  like  the  finger-tips  of  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  civilization;  and 
here  seemed  an  end  of  all  things — a 
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real  abomination  of  desolation.  I 
think  I  have  observed  before  tiiat 
snow  i&  a  most  companionable  thing, 
otherwise  I  am  sure  I  must  have  felt 
lonely  in  this  place,  where  all  sign  of 
a  track  was  lost  in  imknown  depths 
of  snow. 

I  got  out  my  compass,  and  waited 
till  the  little  radium  points  coincided, 
then  I  shaped  my  course  on  a  star, 
and  commenced  the  last  stage  of  my 
Journey.  I  had  hardly  gone  two  steps, 
however,  before  I  tumbled  head  over 
heels  into  a  drift,  in  whose  bosom  re- 
posed a  gorse  bush.  When  I  ha'cl 
emerged  from  this  I  held  more  cau- 
tiously to  my  way. 

At  last  I  came  to  a  wall,  and 
not  only  to  a  wall,  but  a  stile 
in  that  wall,  which  meant  that  I  was 
well  on  my  course,  and  must  have 
struck  the  footpath.  Looking  about 
me,  I  could  see  several  rounded 
heights  and  eminences,  which  all 
looked  very  close.  But  nothing  in  dis- 
tance is  more  deceptive  than  the  crests 
of  hills  at  night.  The  only  test  I  know 
is  to  watch  as  you  proceed  how  the 
stars  move  in  relation  to  the  hill.  If 
there  is  very  little  apparent  change  of 
position,  the  hill  is  a  long  way  off,  if 
otherwise  vice  versa. 

Descending  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stile  I  held  on  my  old  course,  but  I 
had  not  gone  far  before  I  felt  the 
ground  quake  and  shudder  ominously 
beneath  me,  and  a  dull  noise  of  crack- 
ing ice  came  to  me.  Then  I  bethought 
me  suddenly  about  the  words  of  the 
man  at  the  inn  when  he  warned  me  of 
a  bog  that  was  dangerous.  I  recog- 
nized at  once  that  it  must  really  be 
the  source  of  the  little  river  that  flows 
through  Llanfairfechan,  and  therefore 
it  had  only  half-frozen.  So  I  walked 
due  north  for  some  distance,  and  then 
altered  my  old  course  two  points  and 
went  on  again.      After  a  time  I  came 

Blackwood'8  MasRsloe. 


to  another  wall,  but  no  stile  this  time. 
As  I  climbed  over  it  I  suddenly  sighted 
what  I  took  to  be  a  bright  star,  but  as 
I  looked,  to  my  astonishment,  it  went 
out.  In  a  few  seconds  it  reappeared, 
and  in  another  few  it  went  out  again. 
I  could  not  think  that  any  star  pos- 
Hessed  such  sober  and  regular  habits 
of  scintillation.  So  I  flashed  my  lit- 
tle light  on  to  my  map,  and  lo!  I 
had  been  looking  straight  at  the  eye 
of  a  lighthouse  on  the  north  coast  of 
Anglesey,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  dead 
on  my  course.  A  sailor  would  scoff  at 
a  landsman  who  navigated  himself  by 
compass  and  then  did  not  know  a 
lighthouse  when  he  saw  one.  Now, 
when  I  looked  over  the  lower  darkness, 
that  I  knew  must  be  the  sea,  I  could 
make. out  many  a  tiny  point  of  light 
creeping  on,  outward  or  homeward 
bound. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  wall  a  little 
river  was  running.  It  did  not  appear 
to  be  either  very  broad  or  very  deep, 
and  so  I  prepared  to  cross  it  by  the 
big  stones  that  were  sticking  above  it. 
But  when  I  had  placed  my  foot  on  the 
biggest  I  discovered  too  late  that  it 
was  covered  with  a  film  of  ice,  and 
that  my  boots  had  nails  in  them,  so 
losing  my  balance  I  flopped  into  a  pool. 
After  this  I  came  to  a  very  steep  de- 
scent, and  right  below  me,  like  a  soft 
radiance,  I  saw  the  glow,  though  not 
the  lights  of  Llanfairfechan.  **I 
ought  to  be  striking  that  lane  where 
my  course  is  laid  to,"  said  I.  I  had 
hardly  uttered  this  sentiment,  when 
my  legs  flew  from  beneath  me  and  I 
found  myself  bumping  down  a  steep 
slide.  When  I  recovered  my  normal 
posture  I  found  that  I  was  in  a  cart- 
track,  and  in  another  five  minutes  I 
was  in  the  lane.  After  that  I  lost  no 
more  time  but  ran  with  all  my  speed, 
and  reached  my  destination  at  half- 
past  eleven. 

Edmund  Vale. 
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OUR  ALTY. 
By  M.  E.  Fbancis  (Mbs.  Francis  Blundell). 


CHAPTER  VII. 
**Jolm!"  said  Mrs.  Fazackerly. 
She  completed  the  sentence  by  the 
characteristic  Jerk  of  the  head  whidh 
in  Lancashire  conveys  such  a  world  of 
meaning — affirmative,  interrogative,  em- 
phatically negative,  or,  as  in  this  case, 
still  more  emphatically  disapproving. 

Following  the  direction  indicated  by 
this  gesture,  and  endorsed  by  his 
mother's  fixed  and  astonished  gaze, 
John  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  be- 
held what  first  seemed  to  be  an  un- 
occupied ladder  supported  by  the 
outer  lintel.  On  closer  inspection  two 
shapely,  feminine  feet,  the  toes  point- 
ing towards  the  room,  a  iwiir  of  well- 
turned  ankles,  and  the  hem  of  a  blue 
pinafore  revealed  themselves  on  the 
upper  rung;  the  rest  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  belonged  being  hidden  from 
view.    The  blue  pinafore  told  a  tale. 

"It*s  Alty,"  observed  John,  in  an  ex- 
planatory tone. 

"Well,  o*  course  'tis  Alty.  Theer's 
no  other  faymale  in  these  parts  as  'ud 
be  so  crazy  as  to  climb  up  a  ladder 
same  as  that — ^all  by  hersel',  too,  an* 
sech  a  windy  day.  'Tis  mich  if  ladder 
an'  all  isn't  blown  down." 

"What's  she  doin'?"  queried  he. 

"Hark,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Fazackerly, 
who,  though  gifted  with  a  habitual 
flow  of  words,  could  on  occasion  be  as 
chary  of  them  as  himself. 

John  hearkened  obediently;  the 
sound  of  hammering  was  distinctly  au- 
dible, also  the  swishing  of  branches. 

"She's  agate  o'  trimmin'  up  yon  rose 
tree,"  he  remarked.  "I  noticed  'twas 
all  breakin'  away  fro'  wall." 

"Well,  an*  that's  a  pretty  job  for  a 
yoong  lass — eh  dear!" 

The  exclamation  was  caused  by  the 
disappearance  of  first  one  of  Alty's 
feet  and  then  the  other;  but  the  ham- 
mering continued. 


"She's  standin*  on  gutter,"  explained 
John,  with  a  delighted  chuckle.  "It 
sticks  out  just  theer  where  it  rims 
round  house." 

"Well,  yo*  step  outside  an'  put  a 
stop  to  it,"  ordered  his  mother.  "  'Tis 
as  bad  as  murder  to  let  her  carry  on 
wi'  sech  fool  tricks." 

John  stepped  out  and  found  that,  as 
he  had  expected,  Alty  was  kneeling  on 
the  rain-pipe,  clinging  with  one  hand 
to  the  projecting  roof,  while  with  the 
other  she  plied  her  hammer.  She 
looked  down  at  him  flushed  and  tri- 
umphant 

"I'm  welly  done  now,"  she  an- 
nounced. "I  couldn't  reach  top  bit  fro* 
ladder,  an'  it  'ud  be  a  pity  to  cut  it" 

"You'll  break  your  neck  if  you  don't 
look  out,"  rejoined  he. 

"No  fear,"  she  laughed,  "this  is  a 
deal  safer  nor  ladder." 

He  wisely  refrained  from  further 
comment  until  she  had  finished  her 
self-appointed  task;  then,  holding  the 
ladder  in  place,  assisted  her  to  de- 
scend. 

"That  was  no  job  for  a  wench,"  he 
said,  speaking  rather  seriously,  when 
she  had  reached  the  ground. 

"Well,"  returned  she,  with  a  mis- 
chievous twinkle  in  her  eyes,  "there's 
some  jobs  as  seem  to  be  nobry's  jobs. 
That  there  rose  tree  have  been  fallin' 
away  fro'  wall  ever  since  I  come  here; 
this  wind  *ud  ha*  broke  it  all  to  pieces 
if  I  hadn't  took  it  in  hand." 

"My  mother's  a  bit  vexed,"  observed 
John  dispassionately. 

Alty  sighed. 

"Well,  yo'  know,  Mester  Fazackerly, 
I  do  think  there's  no  pleasin'  old  ladies 
— some  of  'em.  Grandma's  never  sat- 
isfied, no  matter  what  I  do,  an'  if  I 
was  to  do  nowt  but  what  pleased  Mrs. 
Fazackerly,  I'd  never  do  no  work  as 
'ud  be  worth  countln'." 
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"Now,  see  here,"  said  John,  "couldn't 
ye  make  up  your  mind  to  sit  quiet  in- 
doors this  forenoon?  My  mother's 
noan  so  very  welL  If  you  was  to  Iteep 
her  quiet  an'  content  I'd  reckon  it  a 
good  momin's  work,  an'  there's  not 
mich  you  could  do  at  the  gardenin'  this 
awful  windy  day." 

The  girl's  face  clouded  over,  but  she 
went  with  John  to  the  porch  without 
protest. 

He  marched  in  front  according  to  the 
recognized  masterful  habit  of  the 
north-coimtry  householder;  but  turned 
with  his  liand  on  the  doorhandle. 

"Please  my  mother,  Alty,  an'  you'll 
please  me." 

When  he  came  in  at  dinner-time  liis 
conscience  slightly  smote  him  on  ob- 
serving the  girl  seated  opposite  Mrs. 
Fazackerly  and  diligently  repairing  a 
sheet  This  had  heen  cut  in  two  and 
was  being  sewn  together  in  the  middle, 
thus  procuring  a  neat  appearance,  and 
ensuring  length  of  wear,  and  at  the 
same  time  much  discomfort  for  future 
sleepers. 

The  window  was  shut;  Mrs.  Fazack- 
erly was  not  going  to  have  the  teeth 
blown  out  of  her  head,  she  said,  and 
even  this  big  room  was  intolerably 
warm,  for  the  day  was  sultry  as  well 
as  blustery.  Alty's  face  was  flushed, 
and  her  eyes  downcast ;  her  lips  pursed 
themselves  as  she  sewed.  But  Mrs. 
Fazackerly  was  triumphant 

**Theer  now,"  she  exclaimed,  as  her 
son  entered,  "Alty  looks  more  seemly 
sittin'  quiet  wi'  her  sewin*  like  any 
other  dacent  wench,  nor  climbin'  lad- 
ders an'  sech  like!  I've  been  tellin' 
her  so  all  momin'." 

Alty  raised  her  eyes  with  a  reproach- 
ful glance  at  John ;  it  was  evident,  in- 
deed, that  Mrs.  Fazackerly  had  told 
her  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  the 
fore-noon. 

"That's  reet"  he  rejoined,  "Alty's 
done  very  well.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  spare 
her   no   more   this   arternoon,   though. 


but  I've  a  Job  for  her  in  the  garden 
arter  dinner." 

"In  the  garden,"  repeated  his  mother 
testily;  "whatever  mak'  o'  job  can  yo' 
find  for  her  1'  th'  garden  on  sech  a 
day  as  this?" 

"In  the  garden  and  orchard,"  in- 
sisted John.  "Apples  is  comin'  down 
by  the  score — they  mun  all  be  picked 
up  an'  carried  into  granary  else  they'll 
be  spoilt  I  couldn't  trust  the  lads," 
he  added ;   "  'tis  Alty's  job." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  throwing 
down  her  sheet  her  whole  face  bright- 
ening. 

"I'll  not  be  long  over  dinner,"  she 
cried,  "an*  I'll  hurry  back.  Wheer 
mun  I  find  some  baskets?" 

"Fold  up  your  work  first,"  said 
John ;  this  time  it  was  he  who  jerked 
his  head  in  admonitory  fashion. 

Alty  stooped,  reddening  and  much 
crestfallen;  though  she  might  have 
guessed  that  the  son  had  but  inter- 
cepted the  lecture  which  the  mother 
was  preparing,  and  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  already  adminis- 
tered had  not  the  good  lady  been 
seized  with  one  of  her  periodical  at- 
tacks of  coughing.  Mrs.  Fazackerly 
was  still  a  prey  to  this  spasm  when  the 
folding  of  the  sheet  was  completed, 
and  John  jerked  his  head  again  as  a 
hint  to  Alty  to  depart  before  ultimate 
recovery. 

The  wind  continued  high  all  that 
afternoon,  a  fact  which  did  not  in  any 
way  impair  Alty's  zest  in  her  work; 
she  felt,  indeed,  something  of  the  wild 
joy  which  seizes  a  young  colt  in  simi- 
lar weather  as  she  ran  from  tree  to 
tree,  ducking,  with  a  peal  of  laughter, 
to  avoid  the  occasional  hail  of  ripe 
fruit;  hearkening  with  leaping  pulses 
to  the  singing  of  the  wind  among  the 
boughs,  the  distant  roar  of  the  sea, 
the  general  creaking  and  groaning  and 
flapping  of  woodwork,  loose  slates  and 
tiles,  wet  linen,  for  Jenny  and  Maggie 
had  dallied  longer  than  usual  over  the 
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weekly  waHh,  and  sundry  household 
gear  was  still  hanging  from  the 
clothes-lines  in  the  rear  of  the  orchard. 

Alty's  cheeks  were  as  red  as  her 
own  apples,  and  her  hair,  escaped  from 
Its  fastenings,  was  hanging  in  disorder 
round  her  face  when  John  Fazack- 
erly  came  out  to  the  scene  of  her 
labors. 

"There,  that'll  do  for  to-day,  lass," 
he  remarked,  his  lips  parting  in  a 
kindly  smile  under  his  blond  mous- 
tache; "it's  gone  tea-time.  I  wer*  goin* 
to  tell  yo'  to  step  in  and  Join  us,  but 
it's  mich  If  my  mother  'ud  ever  get 
over  the  sight  of  you  as  you  are  now. 
Eh,  my  word,  Alty!  You've  made 
yourself  a  wild  thing." 

Alty's  cheeks  grew,  if  possible,  red- 
der, but  her  eyes  did  not  cease  to 
dance. 

"Eh,  it's  easy  talkin',  Mr.  Fazackerly, 
but  nobry  could  keep  hersel'  spick  an* 
span  in  this  wind." 

A  mischievous  blast  at  this  moment 
caught  her  blue  pinafore,  converted  it 
into  a  balloon,  and,  after  sporting  with 
it  for  a  moment,  tossed  it  over  her 
head. 

When  Alty  had  captured  and  re- 
stored it  to  its  place,  she  foimd  her 
master  in  possession  of  the  clothes- 
basket  which  she  had  filled  with  wind- 
falls. 

"Well,  cut  away  home,  as  how  'tis," 
he  remarked,  with  a  good-natured  nod ; 
'it's  getting  on  for  six  o'clock.  I'll 
tal^e  this  indoors." 

She  went  out  of  the  open  orchard 
gate,  clutching  her  pinafore  with  one 
hand  and  her  hair  with  the  other,  her 
hat  swinging  by  its  elastic  from  one 
elbow ;  with  fluttering  skirts  and  low- 
ered head  she  ran  down  the  lane  and 
up  the  flagged  path  which  led  to  her 
own  door. 

But  that  door  was  locked,  and  on 
going  round  the  house  and  peering 
through  the  kitchen  window,  the  girl 
saw  that  her  grandmother  had  fallen 


fast  asleep  in  her  chair  by  the  hearth. 

The  locking  of  the  door  was  a  pre- 
caution often  adopted  by  Mrs.  Orrell 
when  feeling  more  than  usually  out  of 
sorts,  and  though  she  doubtless  would 
have  admitted  her  grand-daughter,  had 
she  been  awake,  the  expression  of  her 
slumbering  countenance  was  not  such 
as  to  encourage  the  desire  to  disturb 
her. 

"This'U  mak'  the. third  time  I'm  late 
for  tea,"  said  Alty  to  herself.  "I'll  get 
a  proper  bargerin'  as  how  'tis,  but 
there's  no  need  to  wake  her  up  for't 
afore  she*s  ready — if  I'm  to  keep  my 
word  to  yon  chap  i'  th'  wood,  I'd  best 
get  it  o'er  first" 

In  the  shelter  of  the  whitewashed 
wall  she  performed  a  hasty  toilet;  re- 
plaiting  and  tying-up  her  hair — which 
remained,  nevertheless,  a  good  deal 
roughened  and  very  curly — straighten- 
ing and  smoothing  her  pinafore  and 
putting  on  her  hat,  wearing  the  elastic 
for  greater  security  imder  her  chin. 
Then  she  washed  her  hands  at  the 
pump,  and  took  her  way  by  the  field 
path  to  the  trysting-place. 

Dennis  was  already  awaiting  her 
within  the  wood  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  gate.  He  was  in  khaki  to- 
day, and  his  face  was  rather  pale  and 
somewhat  severe  in  expression.  He 
had  employed  the  ten  minutes  or  so 
during  which  he  had  awaited  the  girl 
in  preparing  a  harangue  intended  not 
only  to  open  her  eyes  to  his  own  pecu- 
liar plight,  but  to  touch  her  recently 
awakened  womanly  heart.  He  had  not 
doubted  but  that  Alty  must  have  spent 
the  twenty-four  hours,  which  had 
elapsed  since  their  previous  meeting, 
in  curious  and  interested  speculations 
with  regard  to  himself;  he  expected 
her,  in  fact,  to  be  as  eager  to  hear  as 
he  was  to  speak.  And  now,  not  only 
was  she  late,  but  the  day  and  night 
which  had  passed  since  the  episode  re- 
cently described,  an  episode  fraught 
even  for  him   with   weighty   meaning. 
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appeared  to  have  done  away  with  the 
effect  of  his  labors. 

This  was  not  Alty,  the  maiden,  Just 
emerging  into  womanhood;  this  was 
Alty,  the  tomboy — worse  than  a  tom- 
boy. As  she  vaulted  the  gate  and  came 
towards  him,  making  abortive  catches, 
now  at  her  crushed  pinafore,  now  at 
the  hat  brim  which  the  wind  took  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  lifting  from  her 
tousled  head,  she  looked  like  an  over- 
grown child  of  twelve. 

Dennis's  eyes  roaming  discontent- 
edly over  her  person,  took  in  every  de- 
tail of  the  shabby  working  dress,  and 
noted,  with  special  dissatisfaction,  the 
fact  of  the  elastic  of  her  hat  being 
worn  under  the  chin.  The  blue  eyes 
were  eager,  a  little  impatient,  but  with 
no  pleasurable  impatience;  the  desire 
to  "get  it  o'er"  was  plainly  perceptible 
in  their  gaze. 

"Well?"  she  inquired,  halting  beside 
him.  **I*ve  come,  but  I  can't  stop  long 
— I  haven't  had  no  tea." 

"Yes,  you've  come,  and  very  late 
too,"  he  returned  in  a  vexed  tone. 
**What  kept  you  so  long?  It  certainly 
wasn't  dressing  up  in  my  honor." 

"Nay,"  said  Alty.  "Grandma  locked 
the  door  and  I  couldn't  get  in  to 
change — but  I  don't  know  as  I  should 
ha'  changed  as  how  'tis.  I've  nobbut 
come  for  a  minute  because  yo*  axed 
me;  besides,  I  don't  howd  wi'  gettin' 
my  good  clothes  all  blown  about  an' 
maybe  tore  again'  the  hedges.  Yo* 
didn't  change,  neither,"  she  added. 

Dennis  drew  himself  up  with  dig- 
nity; as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  re- 
tained his  uniform  partly  because  of 
his  fear  of  being  late  for  the  rendez- 
vous, and  partly  because  he  deemed 
it  becoming.  His  mental  vision  had 
conjured  up  a  picture  of  the  pictur- 
esque appearance  of  his  own  form  in 
soldier  guise,  and  he  had  hoped  that 
his  aspect  would  have  impressed  the 
yielding  girlish  figure,  which  imagina- 
tion had  drawn  for  him  as  pacing  by 


his  side,  listening  with  rapt  intentuess 
to  his  utterances.  Things  were  not 
turning  out  as  he  had  anticipated ;  tlie 
actual  picture  was  hopelessly  out  of 
drawing,  even  its  framework  of  woods, 
which  should  have  been  all  gentle 
gloom  and  silent  mystery,  was  now  the 
reverse  of  Ills  dream.  He  could  hardly 
make  himself  heard  with  this  roaring 
wind  and  these  creaking  boughs. 

"Come  a  little  further  into  the 
wood,"  he  said,  ignoring  the  girl's 
somewhat  pert  comment  on  his  own 
appearance;  "we  shall  be  deafened  if 
we  stand  here.  I  don't  want  to  shriek 
at  you." 

He  led  the  way  with  long,  impatient 
strides,  Alty  following,  away  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  arbeles,  down  the 
long  avenue  of  beeches,  then  pursuing 
the  path  which  turned  off  at  right 
angles,  to  the  very  heart  of  the  green. 
Here  there  was  comparative  peace,  the 
taller  trees  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
wood  sheltering  this  group  of  young 
oaks  and  Scotch  firs  with  its  thick  , 
undergrowth  of  rhododendron. 

"Now,"  said  Dennis,  turning  and 
facing  her,  '*you  must  give  me  your  at- 
tention, Alty;  you  must  listen  to  me 
seriously,  for  I  am  going  to  talk  of 
serious  matters.  I  am  going  to  take 
you  into  my  confidence,  and  I  am  not 
a  man  who  confides  easily." 

Here  he  paused;  she  was  gazing  at 
him  with  round  astonished  eyes;  he 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  capturing  her  attention. 
"You  may  wonder,"  he  resumed, 
"why  I  should  open  my  heart  to  you, 
considering  the — eh — dissimilarity  of 
our  positions  and  the  comparative 
shortness  of  our  acquaintanceship." 

As  the  syllables  came  rolling  out  in 
his  pleasant,  musical  voice,  Alty  be- 
came more  and  more  impressed,  in- 
deed, slightly  awestruck;  she  under- 
stood about  one  word  in  three,  but 
managed  to  catch  the  drift  of  his  pre- 
amble.    She    was     puzzled,     mollified. 
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aud   begiiiuiug   to   be   a   little  excited. 

'*I  have  two  reasons,"  went  on  the 
young  man;  "the  first  Is,  my  innate 
sense  of  justice.  After  what  has 
passed  between  us,  I  feel  you  have  a 
right  to  know  my  actual  position  to- 
wards womankind,  and  one  woman  in 
particular.  My  second  reason  is  the 
wish  to  submit  my  very  peculiar  case 
to  the  Judgment  of  a  person  so 
straightforward  and  unworldly  as 
yourself.  Living  as  I  do  in  a  world  of 
conventions,  it  would  be  comforting, 
refreshing  to  me,  to  seek  the  opinion 
of  one  who  possesses  a  fresh,  unspoilt 
mind,  and  an  innocent,  simple  heart." 

He  drew  a  long  breath,  his  dark 
eyes  fixing  themselves  penetratingly 
upon  her  attentive  face.  Its  expression 
pleased  him  nearly  as  well  as  the 
soimd  of  his  own  voice,  and  the  flow- 
ing sentences,  which  really  sounded 
even  better  when  actually  spoken,  than 
when  merely  shaped  in  his  mind.  He 
was  beginning  to  enjoy  himself  amaz- 
ingly. 

"I  don't  believe,"  he  continued, 
speaking  more  slowly  and  suffering  his 
voice  to  assume  a  mournful  cadence, 
**I  don't  believe  any  man  in  this  world 
ever  found  himself  in  so  strange  a 
position  as  I  do  on  this  very  day. 
Bound  of  my  own  free  will,  yet  with 
a  heart  passionately  craving  for  lib- 
erty, bartering  that  precious  liberty 
for  dross — miserable  dross — which 
from  my  soul  I  despise — binding  my- 
self hand  and  foot,  though  I  am  only 
twenty-four,  and  if  ever  there  was  a 
man  who  craved  to  stretch  his  wings 
before  tying  himself  down,  it  is  I " 

Here  he  stopped,  breathless. 

Alty  was  gazing  at  him  with  strained 
attention,  her  lips  a  little  parted,  her 
eyes  solemn. 

Dennis  sighed,  dashed  his  hands 
across  his  brow,  shook  his  head,  and 
then  spoke  again,  this  time  in  his  ordi- 
nary tone. 

"I  fear  I  have  been  talking  wildly," 


he  said.    "I  doubt  if  I  have  made  my- 
self understood." 

"Well,"  Alty  was  beginning  dubi- 
ously, when  she  suddenly  stopped 
short  and  lowered  her  voice :  "Keeper's 
com  in'!"  she  whispered. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Even  amid  the  far  away  raging  of 
the  wind  Dennis  could  detect  the  sound 
of  heavy  steps,  and  crackling  branches. 
He  stared  blankly  at  Alty,  who  stared 
back  at  him  aghast. 

"Eh,  my  word!"  she  gasped,  "where 
mun  we  hide?  If  he  ketches  us  he'll 
run  us  out  o'  this  pretty  quick,  and 
maybe  summons  us." 

"That  big  clump  of  rhododendrons 
would  hide  you,  I  think,"  returned  he. 
"Creep  right  under,  and  I'll  pull  the 
boughs  over  you,  I'll  stand  behind  this 
big  beech.  I  can  manage  to  keep  it 
between  me  and  him.  Get  imder, 
<Luick !" 

He  was  no  longer  mysterious  and 
martyrized,  but  eager  and  mischievous 
— a  very  schoolboy. 

He  lifted  up  the  trailing  branches 
of  the  rhododendrons  and  Alty  crept 
underneath,  rolling  up  her  pinafore 
lest  its  color  should  betray  her;  she 
wished  there  had  been  time  to  take 
it  off  altogether,  the  dress  beneath  be- 
ing brownish-gray,  a  hue  more  discreet 
under  the  circumstances. 

Dennis,  having  screened  her  as  well 
as  he  could  with  the  glossy  leaves, 
darted  to  the  beech  tree,  flattening 
himself  against  the  trimk  and  appre- 
ciating the  wisdom  which  had  decreed 
khaki  to  be  suitable  apparel  in  cases 
where  it  was  not  desirable  to  attract 
attention. 

The  heavy  regular  footsteps  ap- 
proached, and  now  a  tall  burly  figure 
came  in  sight,  swung  along  between  the 
hiding-places  of  the  two  culprits,  and 
suddenly  wheeled.  Dennis,  peering  cau- 
tiously out  from  his  ambush,  saw  him 
retrace  his  steps,  and  then  stoop. 
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**0w!"  exclaimed  Alty,  with  even 
greater  energy  tlian  had  cliaracterized 
her  utterance  when  impersonating  an 
enchanted  princess  on  the  previous 
day. 

"Come  out  o*  that!**  exclaimed  the 
Iceeper.  "Come  out  o*  that,  you  hussy, 
whoever  yo*  met  be." 

"Leave  go  of  my  ankle,  then,**  re- 
turned Alty. 

On  this  request  being  complied  with, 
she  crept  forth  on  hands  and  Icnees, 
and  finally  stood  up,  looking  very  much 
ashamed  of  herself. 

"Well,  if  it  isn't  Alty  Orrell  !**  ejacu- 
lated the  man,  amazed.  "Eh,  to  think 
on*t,  an*  me  at  your  grandfeyther*s 
funeral  not  above  ten  days  ago!*' 

"Eh,  Mester  Prescott,  I  wasn*t  doin* 
any  harm,**  returned  Alty,  with  a  sob. 
"I  was  nobbut  walkin*  in  the  wood.  1 
nobbut  crep*  under  bush  when  I  heard 
yo*  comln*." 

"Aye,  I  reckon  yo*  crep*  imder  bush 
to  hide  fro*  me,*'  he  rejoined,  "but 
what  was  yo*  doin*  in  wood  at  all? 
D'ye  think  as  folks  locks  their  gates 
an*  spends  their  brass  on  barbed  wire 
an*  all,  an'  goes  to  the  expense  o' 
havin*  boards  painted  wi*  warnin's 
about  trespassers  for  yooug  lasses  to 
take  no  notice  on*t?** 

"I  wasn't  doin'  no  harm,"  repeated 
Alty,  with  pale  lips.  8he  paused,  won- 
dering how  to  excuse  herself  without 
implicating  her  companion,  and  feel- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  little  aston- 
ished that  the  latter  did  not  step  for- 
ward to  her  assistance. 

"What  did  yo'  coom  here  for,  I'm 
axin'  yo*?*'  persisted  the  keeper.  "Reet 
here,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  covert, 
too — enough  to  freeten  away  all  the 
game  as  is  in  the  place.  Coom,  give 
me  a  straight  answer  now.** 

Alty  waited  a  moment,  but  there 
was  no  movement  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  beech  tree;  then  she  said  des- 
l)erately : 

"Eh,  well,  I  didu*t  mean  to  freeten 


no  game,  Mester  Prescott.  1  coom  fur 
in,  because  'twas  so  windy." 

"Well,  you*ll  walk  out  now,  if  yo* 
I)lease,  wind  or  no  wind,"  returned  the 
keeper  sternly.  "I*ve  a  good  mind  to 
summons  yo'.*' 

"Nay,  you*ll  not  do  that,  Mester  Pres- 
cott," urged  Alty.  "I  did  wrong  to 
coom,  but  1*11  not  coom  again  if  you*ll 
let  me  off  this  time.  I  wouldn*t  like 
Grandma  to  be  upset." 

"WeU,"  said  Mr.  Prescott,  ha  a  molli- 
fied tone,  "if  yo'U  promise  me  that,  I'll 
overlook  it  for  once,  but  it  must  never 
happen  again." 

Alty  preceded  him  to  the  gate,  which 
she  cleared,  according  to  her  habit,  the 
grim  features  of  the  guardian  of  the 
woods  relaxing  as  he  watched  her; 
then  she  began  walking  hastily  away 
towards  the  village. 

She  was  negotiating  a  stile  which 
divided  a  fine  expanse  of  iiasture  from 
a  neighboring  turnip-field  when  the 
soimd  of  running  feet  made  her  turn, 
and  she  beheld  Dennis  hurrying  to- 
wards her. 

Quickly  whisking  round  she  would 
have  eluded  his  pursuit,  had  not  her 
pinafore  caught  on  the  splintered  rail, 
and  imprisoned  her  till  he  came  up. 

"I  don't  want  to  ha*  no  more  to  do 
wi*  yo',**  she  exclaimed,  before  Dennis, 
flushed  and  panting,  could  speak.  "Yo* 
let  me  bear  all  the  blame.  I  think 
*twas  cowardly  o'  yo*  not  to  say  a 
word  to  keeper  when  he  wer*  bargerin* 
at  me!" 

"My  dear  girl,*'  said  Dennis,  "it 
would  have  made  matters  ten  times 
worse  if  I  had.  I  had  my  uniform 
to  think  of,  I  couldn't  disgrace  my 
uniform.** 

"So  yo*  mak'  more  count  o'  yo'r 
uniform  nor  yo'r  friends,"  said  she, 
tossing  her  head. 

"Perhaps.**  he  returned,  sinking  his 
voice,  "it  is  because  I  do  take  thought 
for  you,  Alty,  that  I  would  not  allow 
that  man  to  discover  us  together." 
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As  her  eyes  widened,  he  perceived 
his  mistake  and  hastened  to  repair  it. 
*'You  see  a  girl  doesn't  poach,  but 
a  man  might,  and  if  this  fellow,  who 
knew  you,  found  you  in  company  with 
a  poacher,  it  would  have  been  much 
worse  for  you." 
"Oh,  I  see,"  said  Alty  thoughtfully. 
Her   expression   remained   none   the 
less  uneasy  and  startled. 

She  detached  her  pinafore  from 
the  splinter  and  descended  from  her 
perch. 

"Good  evenin'  to  yo',"  she  remarked 
distantly. 

But  Dennis  swung  his  long  limbs 
over  the  barrier  and  followed  her. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  hear  my  story, 
Alty?" 
"Nay,"  said  Alty,  "I'm  goin'  home." 
"You  promised!"  urged  he,   with  a 
hurt  look. 

"Well,  then,"  returned  she  impa- 
tiently, "be  quick,  that's  aU." 

Dennis  looked  round,  his  brow  cor- 
rugating. 

"How  can  I  tell  you  things  here  in 
the  middle  of  a  turnip-field,  with  the 
wind  blowing  our  heads  off!"  he  ex- 
claimed irritably.  "CJome  back  to  the 
wood." 

"No,"  said  Alty,  beginning  to  walk 
on  again  quickly.  As  he  paced  behind 
her  on  the  narrow  path,  she  continued : 
"Yo'  heerd  what  I  promised  Mester 
Prescott" 

"You  promised  me  first,"  said  Den- 
nis, "you  can't  get  out  of  that  You 
promised  to  meet  me  and  to  hear  what 
I  had  to  say." 

Alty  wheeled  angrily.  "I'm  fair 
moidered  between  yo',  I  can't  stop  now. 
We've  lost  too  mich  time  in  one  thing 
or  another,  an'  I'll  not  go  back  to 
wood  an'  break  my  word  to  keeper; 
but  I'll  meet  yo'  to-morrow  some  other 
place  an'  then  yo'  can  say  what  yo' 
want  to  say,  an'  ha'  done  wi't." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which 
Dennis  looked  away  with  a  pained  ex- 
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pression,  his  gaxe  finally  reverting  to 
her  face. 

"I  suppose  beggars  mustn't  be 
choosers,"  he  said.  "Where  will  you 
meet  me,  Alty?  You  must  fix  some 
quiet  spot  where  we  are  not  likely  to 
be  disturbed." 
Alty  pondered. 

'TThere's  the  Withies  pit,"  she  an- 
nounced, after  a  pause.  "'Tls  over 
yonder,  see,  where  yon  little  green 
clump  is;  across  Mill  Hay  an'  t'other 
side  o'  Fazackerly's  wheat-field.  *  Nobry 
ever  comes  that  gate  on  this  time  of 
year.  There's  a  bit  o'  shade  there  too^" 
she  added  meditatively. 

"Will  you  come  there  then,  Alty,  at 
the  same  time  as  we  met  to-day?" 
She  nodded. 

"If  I  must,  I  must,"  she  said. 
"Is  it  such  a  penance  as  all  that?" 
murmured  Dennis  in  a  low  voice.    "I 
wonder  if  you  know  how  much   you 
hurt  my  feelings?" 

"I  didn't  go  for  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings," she  answered  penitently. 

"I  thought  you  were  my  friend,"  he 
went  on  in  the  same  wounded  tone.  ^ 
fancied  you  would  take  a  little  inter- 
est in  my  troubles." 

"I  do,"  said  Alty ;  she  hesitated,  and 
at  last  burst  out :  "Eh,  well,  I  may  as 
well  say  what  I  have  again  yo'.  I 
don't  howd  wi'  folks  as  isn't  straigfat- 
forr'ard." 

As  she  did  not  vouchsafe  to  enter 
into  details,  Dennis  was  obliged  to 
clear  up  the  matter  for  himself. 

"Because  I  didn't  rush  out  when  the 
keeper  was  there?"  he  cried,  vexed. 
"Ah,"  she  admitted. 
"I  hope  you're  not  obstinate,  Alty," 
he  went  on  in  a  superior  tone.    "I  have 
already  explained  how  I  look  at  these 
matters,  yet  you  go  harking  back.     I 
had  a  special  reason — an  excellent  rea- 
son— ^f  or  not  wishing  the  keeper  to  dis- 
cover us  together." 
"What  reason?"  she  cried  quickly. 
"I  should  think  you  might  guess,** 
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returned  he»  throwing  discretion  to  the 
winds  in  his  wrath. 

With  his  previous  odd  mixture  of 
satisfaction  and  alarm,  he  saw  her 
color  and  drop  her  eyes  beneath  his 
gaze. 

"I  think  I'd  best  not  come  to 
Withies  Pool,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Dennis  threw  out  an  admonitory 
forefinger. 

"Your  promise/'  he  said. 

"Eh,  well,  I'U  come,"  she  sighed  re- 
signedly. 

"I  hope,"  said  Dennis,  softening  once 
more,  "that  when  you  have  heard  me 
out  you  may  think  better  of  me." 

{To  he 


"I  hope  I  may,"  said  she.  Her 
cheeks  were  still  flushed,  but  when  he 
took  her  hand  he  found  it  cold.  As  he 
pressed  it  incautiously  she  jerked  it 
away. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  D^i- 
nis,  discomfited.  "I  was  forgetting 
our  compact;  but  one  generally  does 
shake  hands  in  saying  good-bye,  you 
know." 

But  Alty  was  already  speeding  awtij 
along  the  narrow  path. 

"Adorable  creature!"  said  Dennis, 
apostrophizing  her  departing  form. 

Then  he  climbed  up  the  stile  and  sat 
meditating. 
continued.) 


LOUIS  BOTHA. 

A    SOLDIEB'8    BaOOLLICTIOlfS. 


How  long  ago  it  seems  since  I,  this 
great  man's  little  enemy  in  the  tented 
field,  dubbed  him  ofllcially  "the  sole 
link  of  the  incoherent  Boer  forces"^; 
and,  unofficially,  whatever  hard  terms 
may  be  expected  from  a  young  officer 
who  has  not  seen  home,  a  bed,  or  a 
square  meal  for  three  years,  regarding 
the  author  of  his  exile.  Yet  it  was  not 
so  long  ago  but  that  even  now  his 
name,  ref usii2g  to  connect  itself  with 
frockcoats  and  ministerial  portfolios, 
conjures  up  instead  visions  of  windy 
nights  and  blazing  days  on  veld  and 
kopje,  recalls  sounds  of  battle,  of  thou- 
sands marching  across  the  drumming 
grass,  of  the  tick-tack  of  the  signalling- 
lamp  which  so  often  spelt  out  his 
magic  name  in  the  silence  of  the  sleep- 
ing bivouac.  "Botha !"  It  was  a  name 
to  conjure  with  in  those  days,  leading 
great  armies  up  and  down,  this  way 
and  that,  as  if  they  were  the  slaves 
of  a  mesmerist's  imperious  whisper. 
Botha  is  here,  Botha  is  there,  Botha 

>  "The  Official  Histoxr  of  the  War  in  Soath  Af- 
rica/' 


is  everywhere,  is  nowhere,  is  dead,  is 
alive  again,  is  utterly  defeated,  is  ter- 
ribly victorious — thus  for  a  thousand 
days  and  more  did  helio,  lamp,  electric- 
wire  and  Rumor,  swiftest  and  most 
lying  jade  of  them  all,  lure  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  an  Empire,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  her  troops,  like  a  Will-o'-the- 
wisp  from  one  slough  to  another  in 
the  great  dreary  moorland  of  war. 

That  is  all  over  now.  The  Great 
Elusive,  the  man  who  could  never  be 
found,  has  become  the  most,  perhaps 
the  only  fixed  point  in  the  bewildering 
kaleidoscope  of  South  African  affairs; 
and  his  stability  to-day  seems  an  even 
greater  miracle  than  his  magic  vagrancy 
of  thirteen  years  ago.  Yet  there  is  no 
more  miracle  or  magic  in  either  than 
the  constant  miracle  of  greatness  in 
a  little  world,  as  constant  but  as  rare 
as  radium  in  the  gross  matter  which 
compounds  the  whole.  Right  or 
wrong — and  we  have  no  politics  here 
— Louis  Botha  is  a  great  man,  a  Can- 
ning, as  Carlyle  said,  or  etymologically 
a  King,  being  what  a  king  is,  or  ought 
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to  be,  the  "Man  Who  Can."  It  Is  one 
of  the  relics  of  a  recently  quitted 
Divinity,  before  men  and  matters  fade 
into  the  common  light  of  day,  that 
youth  alone  is  privileged  to  discern  a 
Hero.  And  only  a  youthful  State  is 
able  now  to  "find  the  ablest  man  that 
exists  there  and  raise  him  to  the  su- 
preme place."  South  Africa  herself 
will  lose  the  knack  before  much  more 
water  has  flowed  under  the  great  Vaal 
Bridge.  Prematurely  forced  into  ma- 
turity in  the  hothouse  of  party  poli- 
tics, already  she  has  shaken  in  his  seat 
her  ablest  man,  perhaps  one  of  the 
ablest  in  the  world,  as  never  he  was 
shaken  by  the  heaviest  strokes  of  war. 
But  should  he  fall  in  the  welter  of 
civil  strife,  unlike  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington he  will  be  remembered  as 
a  helmsman  as  bold  and  unerring 
amongst  the  shoals  and  reefs  of  peace 
as  he  was  strong  in  the  storm  of  bat- 
tle. 

New  stars  are  discovered  in  the 
heavens  often  by  accident,  often  by 
their  influence  upon  visible  bodies 
whilst  they  themselves  are  yet  below 
the  horizon.  By  both  these  means  we 
early  fighters  in  Natal,  in  the  autumn 
days  of  18W,  were  able  to  forecast 
some  powerful  agent  at  work  below 
the  dull  sky  of  the  Boer  strategy,  an 
agent  which  bade  fair  at  times  to 
gather  the  scattered  luminaries  of 
small  successes  into  one  baleful  glare 
which  would  have  utterly  put  out  the 
flickering  British  cause.  Prisoners 
taken  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  colony 
averred  that,  had  one  man  but  had 
his  way,  Joubert's  great  raid,  instead 
of  stopping  timorously  on  the  Mooi, 
would  have  pierced  the  very  heart  of 
the  British  province,  and  turned  the 
sea,  her  pride,  into  her  trrave.  That 
man  was  Louis  Botha,  then  a  young 
officer  chafing  under  the  age  and  ill- 
ness and  fears  of  that  very  Schom- 
berg  of  the  time,  poor  old  Piet  Joubert. 

A   month   later  he  had  his  chance; 


but  when  the  British  army  recoiled  in 
one  broken  wave  after  another  from 
the  cliffs  of  Colenso,  only  a  few  knew 
that  it  was  Botha  who  had  laid  out 
that  tremendous  line  of  defence;  that 
it  was  he  who,  risking  flat  revolt,  had 
ordered  every  Boer  pony  off  the  field, 
and  with  them  the  temptation  to  "re- 
treat" ;  that  it  was  his  iron  will  alone 
which  kept  twelve  thousand  feverish 
Mausers  silent  until  "the  khakis"  had 
crawled  from  distant  to  long-range, 
from  long  to  medium,  from  medium  to 
close,  from  close  to  "decisive."  The 
single  gun  which  spoke  then  was  not 
more  Botha's  voice  than  the  fearful 
clamor  which  burst  in  obedience  to  it. 

Another  month,  and  behold  the 
burghers  crouching  defeated  behind  the 
hump  of  Spion  Kop,  "utterly  ex- 
hausted, slipping  away  one  by  one, 
four  whole  commandos  actually  riding 
for  the  passes,"*  Ladysmith  as  good  as 
lost,  and  with  it  the  whole  campaign. 
But  who  is  that  who,  "appearing 
apparently  from  nowhere,"  gallops, 
like  Stonewall  Jackson  at  Bull  Run, 
bearded,  jack-booted,  his  eyes  blazing 
beneath  his  big  slouch-hat,  amongst 
the  faltering  ranks,  commanding, 
shouting,  threatening,  until  at  last,  to 
the  infinite  credit  of  the  Boer  soldiery, 
he  "prevails  upon  many  to  return  by 
pledging  himself  and  them  to  a  last 
desperate  attempt  to  storm  Spion 
Kop?"  As  all  the  world  knows,  no 
storm  was  needed;  the  hill  was  aban- 
doned; and  we,  who,  like  the  writer, 
had  had  the  glory  and  anguish  of  wit- 
nessing that  day's  fighting,  knew  not 
then  what  Promethean  fire  had  run 
amongst  the  commandos  which  had 
been  turned  to  clay,  until  they 
burned  for  a  fearful  redemption  of 
that  pledge  next  dawn.  We  know  now, 
however;   it  was  Liouis  Botha. 

Two  months  elapse  this  time,  and  we 
see  the  whole  Boer  army  rushing  pell- 
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mell  from  Ladysmith  and  the  stricken 
field  of  Pieter'8  Hill,  flying  so  fast  on 
the  wings  of  defeat  that  the  Britons 
who  had   lain   so  long  opposite   their 
rifle-barrels  now  barely  catch  sight  of 
their  backs.    Every  gorge  and  drift  is 
choked  with  transport,  every  hill  and 
dale  alive  with  hurrying  horsemen.    A 
semblance  of  pursuit  would  dash  the 
Africander  cause  to  fragments,  for  the 
bond    of    discipline,    frail    enough,    is 
broken,    and    with    it    the    patriotism 
which  had  largely  supplied  its  place. 
Not  quite.    One  man  amidst  the  welter 
keeps  up  a  soldier's  heart,  and  a  sol- 
dier's   eye    clear.     "LuckAy     General 
Botha  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  form 
a   rearguard  and  cover  our   retreat,"* 
and    instead   of    troops    of    prisoners, 
''only  a  few  tons  of  stores  fell  into 
the  hands"*  of  the  pursuing  cavalry. 
In  war,  unlike  peace,  genius  is  as  im< 
possible  to  conceal  as  folly.    Next  day, 
at   a   council    of    war   hurriedly    con- 
vened by  Joubert,  there  are  loud  calls 
for  the  instant  nomination  of  Botha 
as  second-in-command.     The  old  Gen- 
eral's formal  acquiescence  was  almost 
his  last  public  act     Soon  after,  worn 
out  with  worry  and  illness,  he  died, 
and  Botha  took  the  reins,  *Svith  the 
confldence   and   esteem    of   the   whole 
Boer  army." 

But   the   team    was   bolting   harder 
than    that    of    Achilles,    and   for    the 
moment  deaf  even  to  their  hero's  re- 
viling. The  fugitives  were  everjrwhere; 
the  Free  State  was  running  as  fast 
before  Lord  Roberts  as  the  Transvaal 
before     Sir     Redvers    Buller.     Conse- 
quently,  Botha   was   everywhere   too; 
and  it  is  from  the  far  west  that  leaps 
out  a  little  speech  of  his  like  a  match 
struck  in  a  dark  room,  an  answer  to  a 
wavering  oflBcer  despairing  of  the  Re- 
public :  '*You  keep  your  spirits  up  and 
do  your  duty!" 
At  the  very  height  of  this  dihdcle, 
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when,  above  all,  sometliing  sensational 
seemed  wanted  to  stay  the  rout,  there 
is  a  plot  to  blow  up  every  gold-mine 
on  the  Rand.  To  the  Boers  these 
mines  had  always  seemed  the  head  and 
front  of  the  British  offending,  for  well 
they  knew  that,  but  for  the  gold,  there 
would  be  no  English  in  South  Africa 
at  all,  least  of  all  the  exploiting, 
Semitic  English  whom  they  so  hated 
and  despised.  Destroy  the  carcase, 
and  the  howling  of  the  Jackals  would 
be  heard  no  more  in  the  land. 

What  a  temptation  to  a  little,  short- 
sighted man,  aye,  even  to  a  patriot  To 
a  nation  in  the  throes  of  dissolution 
can   anything  matter,   ought  anything 
to  matter  but  that  which  may  stave  off 
death,  even  at  the  risk  of  perpetual 
paralysis  thereafter?       But  amid  the 
excited    Babel    which    arose    at    this 
proposition  one  stem,  calm  voice  made 
itself  heard,  forbidding  this  thing,  the 
voice  of  Carlyle's  "Noblest  man  .   .   . 
telling  us  to  do  precisely  the  wisest, 
fittest"— the  voice  of  Louis  Botha.    We 
shall  hear  it  again  in  circumstances  of 
even  greater  stress.    Should  not  South 
Africa  rejoice  that  she  hears  it  still, 
and  take  care   lest,  as  men  do  with 
their  Conscience,  she  banish  it  to  the 
wilderness    of    disregarded    things,    a 
voice  and  nothing  more? 

Nor  is  this  the  only  plot  which  the 
General  has  to  overturn  at  this  time. 
Away  in  Natal  the  British  request  an 
armistice  for  negotiation:    with  some 
subtlety,  seeing  that  they  are  full  in 
face  of  the  most  tremendous  fortress 
on  the  continent,  the  historic  and  to 
them  ill-omened  Lalng's  Nek.     There- 
on, after  their  precipitate  flight,   the 
commandos    seemed    about    to    steady 
themselves,  and  it  required  a  bold  sol- 
dier indeed  to  warn  them,  as  Botha 
promptly  did  by  telegram,  that  there 
must  be  no  truce  since  such  could  only 
cover  some  "deep  stratagem"  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy.* 
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Space  compels  us  to  hasten  over  the 
three  years  of  heavy  and  Incessant 
flghthig  which  followed.  Great  bat- 
tles there  were,  Doomkop,  Diamond 
Hill,  Bergendal,  Belfast,  Rhenoster 
Kop,  extending  over  twenty,  thirty, 
forty  miles  of  front,  with  danger  to 
the  outnumbered  burghers  in  every 
yard  of  every  mile.  When  examining, 
as  it  was  once  the  writer's  duty  to  do, 
the  multitudinous  Boer  accounts  of 
these  actions,  it  was  remarkable  to 
notice  how  many  minor  commanders 
seemed  to  have  had  speech  at  one  time 
or  another  with  the  Ck>mmandant- 
General  at  the  height  of  the  fray.  "He 
was  in  our  immediate  neighborhood," 
writes  one;  "here  he  took  command  in 
person";  "it  was  then  that  Botha  per- 
suaded the  burghers  to  return"; 
heavy  is  the  task  of  the  "one  man 
who  restores  the  State." 

Nor  is  the  beaten  leader  always  on 
the  defensive;  seldom,  indeed,  is  he 
so.  Long  after  the  great  campaign  had 
broken  up  into  a  thousand  jarring 
fragments,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Commandant-General  asleep  beneath 
H  mimosa-tree  after  an  all-night  ride. 
With  a  view  to  combining  for  a  grand 
assault  upon  twenty  miles  of  fortified 
railway,  he  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
an  approaching  colleague.  The  latter's 
aide-de-camp  greets  so  boisterously  the 
Commander-in-Chiers  own  staff-ofl9cer 
that  Botha  is  awakened.  Little  men, 
especially  weary  and  worried  little 
men,  are  excusably  cross  on  such  oc- 
casions. But  Botha  "rose  immediately, 
and  with  his  usual  genial  smile,"  wel- 
comed the  new  arrival.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  the  latter  "does  not  hesitate 
to  call  him  a  bosom-friend,  with  due 
respect  to  his  Honor  as  his  chief."* 
There  is  another  glimpse,  and  again 
the  sound  of  a  manly  voice  when  far- 
off  Nylstroom  hears  "a  stirring  speech," 
a  speech  like  the  hoisting  of  an  ensign 
on  a  sinking  battleship. 
*  Account  of  General  Ben  Vlljoen.  z:r~^ 


Poor  Botha !  Not  knowing  what  im- 
pertinence it  would  be  to  pity  a  great 
and  prosperous  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
we  pitied  him  then,  and  still  do;  for 
we  warrant  that  that  wound  in  his 
great  heart  is  not  yet  healed,  will 
never  heal.  And  be  it  remembered  that 
the  very  keenness  of  his  vision  at  that 
time  rendered  his  agony  the  greater — 
"he,  almost  alone  amongst  his  com- 
patriots, had  an  eye  to  measure  the 
disaster  which  had  overtaken  his  coun- 
try."^ But  as  that  country  weakens,  he 
goes  on  from  strength  to  strength. 
From  the  great  commander  he  volun- 
tarily resigns  himself  to  be  the  leader 
of  forlorn  hopes.  We  see  him  storm- 
ing at  midnight  into  the  very  heart 
of  Smith-Dorrien's  entrenched  camp  at 
Lake  Chrissie;  we  see  him  at  Baken- 
laagte  leading  two  thousand  furious 
horsemen  across  the  open,  to  dash  in 
hideous  ruin  the  column  of  Benson,  a 
hero  like  unto  himself.  We  see  him 
actually  encompassing  the  reconquest 
of  Natal  when  he  possessed  not  an 
inch  of  his  native  soil  which  he 
could  call  his  own.  "Commandant 
Botha  was  still  at  large,  and  sur- 
rounded by  adherents  whose  numeri- 
cal weakness  was  never  to  be  despised 
so  long  as  they  were  inspired  by  his 
presence.* 

Nor  was  he  a  paladin  only  amongst 
corporeal  foes.  Treachery  of  the  most 
sickening  kind  besets  him,  and  is 
withered  by  his  contempt.  He  himself, 
hardest  fight  of  all,  has  to  bear  up 
against  muttered  suspicion  more  cruel 
and  baseless  than  any  like  calumny  in 
history.  His  only  reply  is  to  dismiss 
summarily  an  influential  and  popular 
General  for  a  breach  of  the  laws  of 
war,  deaf  to  much  clamor  for  his  rein- 
statement; and  to  refuse  terms  of  peace 
from  the  British  such  as  have  rarely 
been  offered  to  a  conquered  people. 
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But  when  at  length  he  saw  that 
peace  became  inevitable  as  the  only  al- 
ternative to  national  extinction,  Botha 
did  more  than  ever  before  to  save  his 
country.  Never  had  he  risen  higher 
than  when  he  stood  at  the  grave  of 
the  two  Republics.  He  was  not  alone 
in  this;  there  were  spirits  as  noble  as 
himself  who  stood  by  him  in  the  ter- 
rible contest  with  the  inflexible  Brit- 
ish commissioners  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  those  desperate  col- 
leagues who  "urged  the  Burghers  to 
seek  independence  in  death  rather 
than  resign  it  living."*  Passionately 
he  appealed  to  the  first  for  better 
terms,  to  the  latter  to  think  of  their 
country,  not  themselves.  And  when 
the  deed  was  done,  it  was  his  sad  and 
noble  figure  which  rode  from  one 
commando  to  another  all  the  country 
over,  bidding  them  stack  the  rifles 
which  had  so  often  been  unslung  for 
victory  at  his  word;  worst  of  all,  bid- 
ding them  acknowledge  King  Edward 
VII.  as  their  lawful  Sovereign.    There 

The  Pan  MaU  Magasine. 


are  some  things  even  greater  than  his 
life  that  a  man  may  lay  down  for  his 
friends;  and  those  who  know  the  full 
history  of  Louis  Botha,  of  which  this 
is  but  a  sketch,  know  how  much  more 
than  life  he  sacriflced  on  that  un- 
speakable last  interview  with  his  vet- 
erans. It  is  strange,  and  a  little  awful, 
to  think  that  but  a  few  years  back  we 
would  have  cheered  to  see  this  man 
stretched  dead  at  our  feet 

So  much  for  the  past  With'  the 
present  we  have  here  nothing  to  do; 
for  that  is  "politics,"  as  the  past  was 
once  upon  a  time.  Louis  Botha  can 
take  care  of  himself  to-day  as  well  as 
ever  he  could;  and  we  who  met  him 
on  the  veld  have  no  little  symi)athy 
with  those  who  venture  out  against 
him,  or  get  in  his  way,  in  the  forum! 
He  is  still  the  strong  man  armed,  with 
the  unsurronderable  weapons  of  valcHT, 
decision  and  fervor  for  the  public 
weal  as  f  ast  in  his  hand  as  Pendragon's 
sword  in  the  anvil. 


THE   LITERARY   PRESENTATION   OF   EVIL. 


The  complaint  is  frequently  levelled 
at  the  modem  stage  and  the  modem 
novel  that  they  are  so  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  presentation  of  Sin 
and  Evil  as  in  themselves  to  be 
sowers  of  evil  by  familiarizing  the  im- 
agination with  wrong  thoughts  and 
actions,  by  projecting  the  abnormal  on 
to  the  plane  of  the  normal,  by  making 
vice  a  part  of  life  instead  of  a  part  of 
death.  That  there  is  a  large  measure 
of  truth  in  the  allegation  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt.  There  are  novels 
published,  there  are  plays  played  in 
the  very  name  of  art  itself  that  are 
the  malign  reflections  of  wicked  minds ; 
novels    and    plays   that    are    produced 
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not  because  they  are  realistic  pictures 
of  current  society,  nor  because  they  are 
thongs  with  which  to  whip  a  reckless 
generation,  but  because  the  mind  of 
the  writer  is  perverted  and  loves  evil. 
A  censor  cannot  effectively  deal  with 
such  productions,  though  he  can  check 
their  grosser  manifestations.  But  the 
most  dangerous  books  and  plays  can 
often  evade  the  censor  with  ease,  and 
find  their  pernicious  market  without 
dilHculty.  The  extent  of  that  market 
is  the  exact  measure  of  national  moral- 
ity. If  it  be  wide,  it  means  that  there 
is  indeed  something  rotten  in  the  state 
of  Denmark,  some  terrible  cancer, 
destroying  again,  as  it  has  often 
destroyed  before,  the  soul  and  there- 
fore the  future  of  a  people.    It  is  pos- 
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sible  to  understand  anxiety  on  this 
score.  The  responsibilities  of  England 
to-day  are  Indeed  enormous;  her  home 
responsibility  to  an  immense  and 
growing  literate  population  including 
six  million  children;  her  foreign  re- 
sponsibility to  untold  millions  of  sub- 
ject races,  to  daughter  Dominions  who 
largely  fashion  their  moral  tone  on 
that  of  England,  to  foreign  world- 
Powers  who  look  to  England  for  a 
standard  of  culture  and  civilization 
not  less  lofty  than  their  own.  It  is 
possible  to  understand  in  the  face  of 
such  responsibilities  the  fear  of  a 
decadency  in  drama,  music,  literature, 
and  art  that  would  measure  Imperial 
decadency.  But  the  danger  of  mere 
fear  is  not  inconside'Table.  To  be 
afraid  is  not  in  itself  a  virtue.  An 
Imperial  people  cannot  be  kept  in  a 
nursery.  Evils  must  be  faced  and 
destroyed,  not  hidden  away  from  sight, 
and  perhaps  the  most  effective  instru- 
ment for  purging  out  national  sins  is 
the  drama.  The  horrible  dangers  of 
evil  literature  and  art  can  best  be  met 
by  a  noble  pulpit,  by  the  scourge  of 
the  satirist,  and  by  the  fostering  of 
healthy  minds  in  the  rising  generation, 
by  the  setting  of  a  high  tone  through 
the  lives  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
society. 

If  we  can  eliminate  in  this  way 
what  are  the  abnormal  elements  of  art, 
it  is  possible  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age the  fact  that  it  is  the  fundamental 
business  of  all  art  to  set  forth  the  psy- 
chological struggle,  deep  in  our  human 
nature,  of  good  and  eviL  The  drama 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  masters  has 
always  performed  this  function,  and 
indeed  the  history  of  the  drama  from 
those  obscure  beginnings  that  lie 
among  the  folk-plays  of  early  peoples, 
shows  that  this  struggle  has  been  al- 
ways the  prime  and  ultimate  theme. 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
modem  melodrama  and  pantomime 
bear   scarcely   less    potently    than    the 


greatest  drama  of  ancient  or  modem 
times  the  stamp  of  their  origin. 
Whether  we  have  the  ''magic''  drama 
of  the  Australian  iHishman,  the  folk- 
drama  of  Asiatic  and  European  peo- 
ples, the  miracle  and  moral  plays  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  respective 
flowering  of  drama  in  its  supreme 
fashion  in  Greece  and  ESngland,  we 
have  still  the  presentation  of  the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil  for  the 
body,  for  the  mind,  for  the  moral  na- 
ture, for  the  soul  of  man.  Every 
stage  of  human  progress  presents  us 
with  this  looking-glass  for  nations,  and 
peoples,  and  men  and  wcnnen.  When 
Robert  Greene  and  Thomas  Lodge 
wrote  their  wonderful  play — ^recently 
rendered  with  extraordinary  power  by 
members  of  the  Elizabethan  Literary 
Society — A  Looking-Ola$8  for  London 
and  England,  they  knew  what  they 
were  doing.  Not  only  when  Jonas  the 
prophet  denounces  Nineveh  and  her 
king  do  we  feel  that  modem  evils  are 
aimed  at,  not  only  when  Nineveh  re- 
pents do  we  feel  the  call  for  London 
to  do  likewise,  but  those  brilliant 
dramatists,  throwing  from  them  or 
rather  refusing  to  adopt  the  childish 
convention  that  art  must  never  be  con- 
sciously didactic,  make  the  prophet,  as 
the  play  ends  happily  in  the  Palace  of 
Rasni,  glide  forward  thousands  of 
years  in  time,  and  warn  the  London 
that  then  was,  and  the  London  of  all 
time,  of  the  wrath  to  come.  The 
play's  the  thing  to  touch  the  con- 
science of  peoples  and  cities  as  well  as 
of  individuals.  And  for  that  reason, 
for  that  imperial  reason,  there  is  a 
duty  upon  the  great  actors  of  to-day  to 
devote  their  gifts  to  the  presentation 
of  plays  calculated  to  pierce  the  souls 
of  men.  The  fashion  of  elaborate 
staging  is  wasteful  as  well  as  costly, 
for  it  obscures  rather  than  aids  great 
spiritual  issueis,  and  hides  from  the 
minds  of  the  audience  the  true  art  of 
the  actor. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  the  taste  for 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  here  as  in 
Germany,  gives  the  stage  manager  his 
opportunity.  The  dramatist  repeatedly 
dwells  on  the  economy  of  material 
necessary  to  the  production  of  his 
plays,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  effectiveness  of  at  any  rate  the 
greater  plays,  is  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  elaboration  of  the  staging.  With 
this  canon  of  production  in  mind,  it  is 
worth  considering  the  growth  of  the 
use  of  evil  as  a  dramatic  factor  in  the 
miud  and  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Of 
the  early  dramatic  experiments  cul- 
minating in  1594  with  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  and  including  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  a  period  of  pure  poetry,  we 
may  say  this,  that  the  poet  is  largely 
obsessed  with  the  objectivity  of  good 
and  evil,  of  love  and  hate,  and  con- 
trasts them  objectively  and  not  with- 
out crudeness  and  weakness  of 
dramatic  construction.  The  profound 
thoughts  have  not  ripened.  The  world 
had  touched  his  mind  and  his  muse 
rather  than  his  personality.  In  the 
period  from  1594  to  1600,  the  period  be- 
ginning with  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  and  ending  with  Twelfth  Night, 
but  including  the  Falstaff  trilogy,  we 
find  the  poet's  dramatic  power  rapidly 
ripening,  and  we  find  also  in  the  char- 
acters of  Falstaff,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Henry  V.  a  beginning  of  the  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  the  conflict  of  good 
and  evil.  The  character  of  Falstaff 
has  not  been  sufficiently  examined 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  psychol- 
ogy of  Falstaff  is  a  subject  of  extra- 
ordinary interest.  He  knows,  as  no 
previous  character  drawn  by  Shakes- 
peare knows,  the  great  deeps.  The 
wonderful,  the  deathless,  scene  in 
which  Mistress  Quickly  and  the  boy 
describe  the  death  of  Falstaff  gives  us 
the  light  in  which  we  must  read  the 
character  of  the  man.  "'How  now, 
Sir  John?*  cried  I.  *What,  man!  be  o' 
good    cheer.*     So    a*    cried    out,    *God, 


God,  God!*  three  or  four  times.^'  It 
is  almost  the  first  touch  of  conscience 
in  the  Shakespearean  drama,  and  it 
leads  us  into  the  spirit  of  the  great 
plays.  In  Julius  CfBsar  we  see  the  re- 
sults of  evil  done  that  good  may  come 
of  it,  a  perpetual  lesson  for  statesmen. 
Seven  years  were  to  pass  before 
Shakespeare  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
drove  home  the  correlative  lesson  that 
the  absence  of  character  in  politics  is 
an  even  worse  evil  than  the  absence 
of  judgment  These  two  plays,  ex- 
hibiting as  they  do  the  salient  evils 
that  afElict  public  life,  form  indeed  a 
looking-glass  for  statesmen. 

With  Hamlet,  in  1003,  the  dramatist 
took  up  another  phase  of  the  same 
problem.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
evil  in  public  life  the  play  fitly  stands 
between  Julius  Cfssar  and  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  but  the  tragedy  opens  up  a 
new  and  more  intimate  psychology,  the 
devastating  atmosphere  of  sin.  To 
speak  of  Hamlet  as  mad  is  to  miss  the 
whole  point  of  the  play.  The  sin  of 
Gertrude  and  Claudius  involved  worse 
things  than  madness:  it  destroyed 
faith,  hope,  love,  brotherhood,  all  but 
conscience.  With  Othello,  in  the  next 
year,  we  reach  the  fearful  figure  of 
lago,  the  only  study  of  absolute  evil 
that  Shakespeare  ever  attempted. 
Whether  the  figure  is  justified  in 
human  nature  or  not  one  dare  not  say, 
for  Shakespeare  drew  the  character 
when  almost  at  his  prime.  But  the  re- 
pulsiveness  of  evil  has  never  been 
elsewhere  so  adequately  depicted.  The 
true  motive  of  the  play  is  not  so  much 
the  almost  resistless  power  of  jealousy, 
as  the  terrible  depths  of  wickedness 
to  which  human  nature  can  readi, 
"more  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or 
the  sea.**  In  1604,  we  have  also 
Measure  for  Measure,  where  the  sin  of 
self-righteousness  and  the  hypocrisy 
that  it  involves  is  scarified,  whether 
in  the  individual  or  the  statesman. 
Two    years   later    came   probably    the 
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greatest  of  the  plays  from  the  point 
of  view  of  construction,  Macbeth,  a 
tragedy  that  exhibits  with  unique  in- 
sistence and  with  every  outward  pres- 
entation of  horror  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  sin — ^in  this  case  the  sin  of 
ambition  in  twin  devoted  souls — ^to 
the  individual  soul.  Macbeth  and  his 
wife  gave  all  for  nothing.  "What's 
done  cannot  be  undone.  To  bed,  to 
bed,  to  bed.** 
"And  ali  our  yesterdays  have  lighted 

fools 
The   way   to  dusty   death.     Out,   out, 

brief  candle! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor 

player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon 

the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more;    it  is  a 

tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and 

Signifying  nothing." 
With  King  Lear,  in  1007,  we  reach  the 
climax  of  the  presentation  of  evil,  of 
all  that  sin  and  evil  connote,  involve, 

The  Contemponiy  Reriew. 


compeL  But  in  all  these  plays  there 
shines  out  the  ultimate  human  power 
of  resisting  evil,  of  overcoming  it  with 
good,  of  proving  that  the  eternal  thing 
is  goodness  and  not  evil.  The  funda- 
mental difference  between  Greek  and 
English  tragedy  is  that  in  the  latter 
man  is,  in  the  former  man  is  not, 
master  of  his  fate.  Against  the  black 
or  lurid  background  of  sin  shine  out 
the  exquisite  creations,  mostly  women, 
who  prove  that  light  and  love  are 
more  than  conquerors.  It  is  not  with- 
out significance  that  incarnate  evil  in 
the  person  of  lago  ends  upon  the 
phrase :  "From  this  time  forth  I  never 
will  speak  word."  The  last  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  CymheUne,  A  Winter*8 
Tale,  and,  above  all.  The  Tempest, 
show  us,  in  passages,  where  the  Ijrric 
note  is  thrilled  in  the  ripe  glow  of 
simset,  where  music  is  touched  with 
serene  personality,  that  the  time  must 
come  when  all  things  are  made  even, 
when  Sin  and  Evil  will  never  more 
*'speak  word." 

/.  B,  G,  de  M. 


THE   BOWL   OF   ROSES. 


III. 


other  roses  followed,  so  did  James. 
Her  husband's  passionate  anxiety  not 
to  hurt  anyone's  feelings  vanquished 
Mrs.  Robinson.  She  would  have  stood 
firm  if  she  could  have  guessed  the 
degree  of  dread  which  that  very  anx- 
iety indicated,  but  she  was  no  more 
aware  of  that  than  he  was  himself. 

Mr.  Robinson  had  a  genuine  respect 
and  admiration  for  James  Cruden,  but 
for  many  years  he  had  been  concealing 
from  himself  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  one  and  nothing  in  the  world  that 
he  disliked  so  much  as  his  excellent 
brother-in-law.  "But,  after  all,"  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  touched  the 
crimson  petals  of  the  roses,  "I  have 
so  much  to  be  thankful  for." 


James  made  them  both  feel  some- 
how that  the  end  was  very  near.  There 
was  a  solemn  whispering  tact  in  his 
manner  towards  his  sister-in-law  that 
almost  suggested  to  her  that  the  fu- 
neral was  to-morrow.  It  might  be 
stupid  of  her  to  want  to  forget  the 
sorrow  that  was  coming  so  soon,  but  it 
was  depressing  to  be  made  to  reaUze 
it  quite  so  clearly. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  not  destitute  of 
diplomacy  in  a  small  way  where  other 
people's  feelings  were  concerned,  and 
he  was  careful  to  tell  his  wife  the 
night  his  brother-in-law  arrived  that 
dear  James  was  really  exceedingly 
kind,  because  no  doubt  one  often  did 
find  dear  James  less  trying  just  at 
first    But    the    blend    of    unnatural 
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brightness  and  muffled  solemnity  of 
the  visitor's  bedside  manner  was  try- 
ing to  his  nerves,  and  the  second  night 
after  his  arrival  James  succeeded  in 
giving  the  invalid  a  thoroughly  bad 
night. 

His  conversation  through  the  day 
had  been  very  largely  occupied  with 
his  ministerial  successes,  and  this  de- 
pressed Mr.  Bobinson  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  fWures;  and 
he  lay  awake  in  the  melancholy  half- 
light  of  the  night-light  thinking  how 
very  different  he  might  and  ought  to 
have  been.  For  Mr.  Robinson  had  no 
illusions  about  himself.  He  knew  that 
he  was  a  dull  preacher,  and  that  he 
had  been  too  long  in  his  parish.  He 
could  work  and  he  could  visit,  but  he 
could  not  organize  or  start  new  things. 
And  he  was  out-of-date:  he  could 
never  talk  slang  or  slap  anyone  on  the 
back.  Once  he  had  said  that  some- 
thing was  "ripping,"  and  he  blushed 
to  think  how  flat  it  had  fallen.  He 
had  gone  into  the  young  men's  parish 
club-room  with  the  firm  intention  of 
slapping  some  one  on  the  back,  but 
everyone  stopped  talking  when  he 
came  in,  as  they  so  often  did,  and 
his  arm  had  hung  nerveless  at  his 
side. 

Then  he  was  by  nature  shy  and  dif- 
fident— ^he  regarded  both  qualities  as 
his  besetting  sin — and  his  courage  had 
been  put  to  an  impossible  strain,  for 
he  had  been  brought  up  to  regard  it 
as  his  duty  to  ask  his  neighbor  in 
train  or  tram  if  he  or  she  were  saved. 
Only  once  or  twice  in  his  life  had  he 
risen  to  this  ideal  of  duty;  it  more 
often  ended  in  his  merely  offering  to 
hold  a  heavy  basket  for  a  tired 
woman  on  his  right,  or  in  words  of 
eager  gratitude  on  being  reminded  of 
his  umbrella  by  the  possible  son  of 
perdition  on  his  left 

He  was  sadly  conscious  of  inade- 
quacy as  a  saver  of  souls,  and  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  his  thoughts 


turned  to  a  particular  instance  where 
lately  he  had  tried  and  failed.  He 
saw  himself  once  again  under  a  gas- 
lamp  somewhere  near  a  theatre,  and 
he  saw  a  girl  beautiful,  but  obviously 
painted,  and  with  tears  on  her  cheek. 
He  had  passed  her,  and  then,  after  a  mo- 
ment's agony  of  prayer  and  wrestling 
with  himself,  he  had  turned  back  and 
spoken  to  her.  He  could  not  at  all 
clearly  remember  what  he  had  said, 
the  anguish  of  shyness  had  wiped  it 
from  his  mind,  but  he  knew  that  it 
had  been  something  quite  inadequate, 
nothing  heart-searching,  nothing  to 
bring  her  to  repentance.  He  had  felt 
overwhelmingly  sorry  for  her  and  had 
said  sometliing  to  that  effect.  And 
when  the  effort  had  been  so  painful  it 
seemed  such  a  pity  that  he  had  failed. 
He  thought  of  the  use  that  the  kind 
of  person  he  was  not  would  have  made 
of  the  opportunity.  As  the  weary 
night  wore  on  he  prayed  for  the  im- 
happy  woman:  it  was  all  he  could  do 
now. 

The  bad  night  was  not  a  very  good 
preparation  for  James  next  day,  and 
for  the  various  restless  plans  he  kept 
on  formulating  for  the  sick  man's 
benefit.  How  nice  it  would  be,  for  in- 
stance, if  Mr.  Grigson,  and  Grey,  and 
dear  old  Timmins  could  come  together 
and  hold  a  little  prayer-meeting  in  the 
sick-room.  Mr.  Robinson  had  reminded 
himself  once  or  twice  that  day  that 
**no  man  dieth  to  himself,"  but  he  fett 
and  looked  disappointingly  blank  at 
the  suggestion,  and  said  limply  that 
he  would  refer  the  matter  to  Dr.  En- 
field, who  might  be  coming  that 
evening. 

'*You  know,  Latimer,  as  you  seem  to 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  this  young 
man  ..." 

''I  don't  know  that  I  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  him,"  broke  in  Mr.  Robinson 
nervously.  "He  is  being  very  kind  to 
me,  and  one  always  feels  a  deep  inter- 
est in  a  young  fellow  with  life  before 
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him,  and  with  such  gifts."  And  he 
signed. 

"Well,  I  only  hope  he  won't  misuse 
his  gifts,"  rejoined  the  other  senten- 
tiously.  "From  what  I  hear  it's  only 
too  probable.  I  told  you,  I  think,  that 
I  heard  he  was  mixed  up  with  a 
young  widow  of  doubtful  character — 
or  was  it  an  actress? — Quite  possibly 
both!" 

Mr.  Robinson  winced.  Not  only  did 
he  dislike  the  censorious  tone  of  the 
speech,  but  he  began  to  have  miagiv- 
ings  lest  there  should  be  some  truth 
in  the  suggestion.  James  might  be  un- 
charitable, the  gossip  he  had  heard 
might  be  based  on  a  misunderstanding, 
yet  his  own  doctor,  who  entertained 
the  warmest  admiration  for  Enfield, 
had  spoken  of  him  one  day  in  a  way 
that  implied  a  misgiving;  and  though 
Mr.  Robinson's  knowledge  of  the  world 
was  elementary,  he  had  noticed  before 
now  that  a  certain  volume  of  smoke 
often  betokens  a  fire  of  some  sort. 

"StiU,"  he  said,  "even  if  the  young 
man's  life  was  not  quite  satisfactory, 
I  don't  see  that  one  can  do  anything 
except,  of  course,  ..." 

"Well,  what  I  mean  is  that,  consid- 
ering that  he  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
you,  apparently,  might  you  not  regard 
it  perhaps,  my  dear  brother,  as  a 
precious  opportunity?" 

For  James  Cruden  was  annoyed  at 
being  made  to  feel  uncharitable. 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  Robinson  that  a 
yawning  gulf  had  opened  at  his  feet. 
"No  doubt  you  are  right,"  he  said 
faintly;    "I  never  thought  of  that." 

Then  his  brother-in-law  thought  he 
looked  tired,  and  touched  with  a  vague 
compunction,  he  told  him  that  he  must 
not  worry  about  that  or  anything  else, 
and  that  he  would  leave  him  to  rest 
with  the  door  ajar  in  case  he  wanted 
anything. 

At  first  Mr.  Robinson  could  only  feel 
intensely  wretched,  and  checked  him- 
self for  wishing  that  when  Dr.  Enfield 


came  to-night  he  would  find  him  dead. 
Then  he  said  to  himself  that  suflicient 
for  the  day  was  the  evil  thereof,  and 
that  after  all  dear  James  had  gone 
downstairs  and  he  was  alone.  Then 
he  did  a  thing  that  he  knew  was  very 
ridiculous  indeed.  He  made  a  little 
well  in  the  bed-clothes  just  below  his 
pillow;  then  he  lifted  the  bowl  of 
roses  from  the  table  by  his  side  and 
so  arranged  it  in  the  folds  that  the 
petals  almost  touched  his  face.  It  was 
very  sentimental  and  extravagant  of 
course,  but  he  did  long  so  to  have  those 
lovely  fragrant  silent  things  close  to 
him;  and  it  would  only  be  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  no  one  need  find  out. 

The  roses  were  that  morning's  gift, 
and  he  wondered  again  who  the  giver 
was.  His  wife  had  admitted  to  hav- 
ing caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  and  had 
said  a  little  drily  that  she  had  a  pretty 
face.  Mr.  Robinson  had  sometimes 
thought  his  wife  a  little  unkindly 
prejudiced  against  a  pretty  face. 
"After  all,"  as  he  had  once  suggested, 
"it  is  one  of  those  things  that  cannot 
be  helped."  Whereupon  Mrs.  Robinson 
had  retorted  that  for  her  part  she 
thought  a  lot  of  it  could  very  often. 
She  probably  thought  so  now,  and  that 
was  why  her  tone  had  been  a  little 
dry.  Fortunately  it  would  never  have 
occurred  to  her  husband  that  a  woman 
who  painted  herself,  which  was  his 
old-fashioned  description  of  **maklng- 
up,"  would  leave  flowers  on  a  dying 
clergyman.  But  he  told  his  wife  that 
If  the  lady  ever  did  express  any  wish 
to  see  him  he  should  not  like  her  to 
be  refused.  For  he  had  a  vague  feel- 
ing that  she  was  in  trouble:  he  con- 
nected her  somehow  with  the  young 
lady  with  the  sad  beautiful  face  whom 
he  had  seen  that  day  when  he  con- 
sulted Dr.  Enfield. 

The  next  thing  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  was  a  feeling  of  dampness, 
and  then  a  pair  of  humorous  tired 
eyes  looking  into  his  own.     The  doc- 
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tor  was  mopping  the  sheet,  and  the 
bowl  with  the  roses  a  little  dis- 
arranged was  on  the  table  again. 

"I  meant  to  pay  you  a  surprise  visit, 
and  I  seem  to  have  come  in  the  nick 
of  time/'  said  Enfleld,  and  softly  and 
deftly  he  arranged  a  towel  over  the 
wet  sheet,  deaf  to  the  patient's  in- 
coherent apologies  and  shamefaced  ex- 
planations. "No,  it's  all  right  Don't 
ring  the  bell;  I  don't  want  anybody. 
I  always  do  that  sort  of  thing  when 
I  have  influenza.  What  with  spilling 
vases  and  cigarette  ash  I'm  never  flt 
to  be  seen.  So  you've  been  asleep. 
That's  right" 

Enfield  had  told  Dr.  Ducker  that  he 
was  interested  in  watching  the  effect 
of  a  new  anodyne  he  was  trying  on 
Mr.  Robinson,  but  that  was  not  all  the 
reason  why  he  came;  he  was  also  in- 
terested in  making  further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  patient  person  he 
had  ever  come  across,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  that  "exceedingly  useful 
backyard"  and  of  absolutely  no  sense 
of  humor.  The  little  incident  of  the 
rose-bowl  brought  Mr.  Robinson  still 
more  within  range  of  his  difficult  sym- 
pathies. The  man  was  a  crank,  a  pite- 
ous crank,  but  a  crank  with  delight- 
ful humanities. 

That  bare,  gloomy,  poverty-stricken 
bedroom  with  its  little  gas  fire,  its 
drab  wallpaper,  its  threadbare  carpet, 
the  gray  view  of  sky  and  housetops  to 
be  seen  over  the  white-shrouded  win- 
dows, the  faded  photographs  upon  the 
wall,  the  framed  text  above  the  gas- 
bracket, "Be  not  weary  in  well-doing," 
— these  things,  and  the  sick  man's 
evident  pleasure  in  seeing  him,  stirred 
a  deeper  emotion  of  pity  and  humility 
within  him  than  he  had  experienced 
for  many  years. 

He  was  gravely  and  sympathetically 
attentive  to  Mr.  Robinson's  diffident  ac- 
count of  himself,  and  when  it  was 
clear  to  him  that  he  did  not  want  to 
dwell    further    on    his    symptoms    he 


talked  in  a  light  amusing  way  about  a 
hospital  experienc*e  of  the  day  before, 
and  made  his  patient  laugh  with  real 
amusement  for  the  first  time  for  many 
weeks. 

"I  won't  talk  to  him  about  his  soul 
to-day,"  thought  Mr.  Robinson,  "he  is 
being  so  pleasant,  and  I'm  so  tired. 
I'll  just  try  to  talk  to  him  about  him- 
self." 

"It's  so  nice  of  you  to  come  to  see 
me,"  he  said.  "It's  so  very  delightful 
to  have  a  visitor." 

"Don't  you  have  plenty  of  visitors?' 

"Oh,  yes,  yes.  I  didn't  mean  that 
exactly.  People  look  in,  only  when 
they  know  one  is  dying  I  think  it 
makes  them  a  little  shy  and  awkward. 
Oh,  my  curate  comes  in  quite  often  to 
consult  me  about  things,  and  my  dear 
wife  is  never  long  absent,  and  then  I 
have  my  brother-in-law  staying  with 
me." 

"Is  he  the  parson  I  met  in  the  hall?" 

"Yes,  it  would  be.  But  a  most  ex- 
cellent man   and  exceedingly   kind." 

"Oh,  no  doubt;  that's  the  way  with 
relations;  but  the  drawback  to  them 
in  Illness,  I  find,  is  that  they  are  mixed 
up  with  all  sorts  of  worrying  things 
that  are  all  very  important  and  nice, 
but  which  you  don't  want  to  think 
about  just  then." 

"Now,  how  true  that  is — ^how  per- 
fectly true!  ifnd  yet  there  is  nothing 
like  family  life  and  family  ties,  is 
there?" 

"Nothing  whatever,  I  should  im- 
agine," said  Enfield  in  a  tone  that  was 
carefully  expunged  of  all  dryness. 

"And  yet  ...  yet  you  are  not 
married?" 

"No,  I've  kept  clear  of  matri- 
mony so  far,"  said  Enfield  airily. 

"You  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  for 
suggesting  that  I  think  that  Is  a  pity." 
Mr.  Robinson  sounded  very  inudi  in 
earnest 

"You  think  so?" 

The  question   was  asked  simply   by 
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way  of  Baying  something  in  order  to 
keep  a  straight  face  in  view  of  the 
mental  picture  of  the  joys  of  married 
life  with  Mrs.  Robinson;  but  the  ef- 
fort to  sound  grave  invested  his  voice 
with  a  solemnity  which  misled  his 
hearer. 

"I  do  think  so,"  Bir.  Robinson  said 
with  much  grave  sweetness,  as  he  laid 
his  large  bony  hand  gently  on  the  doc- 
tor's sleeve.  "Marriage  can  be  such  a 
very  happy  thing,  that  I  don't  think 
it's  to  be  lightly  foregone.  And  you 
know,  with  your  cleverness  and  your 
attractions,  you  would  be  able  to  win 
the  affections  of  the  sort  of  girl  who 
can  make  a  man  so  very  happy.  I 
don't  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that  there 
are  no  trials  even  in  a  happy  marriage, 
but  there  is  a  greater  blessedness,  and 
the  ties  are  such  sweet  and  wholesome 
ties." 

Enfield  felt  as  if  he  had  unwittingly 
walked  into  the  middle  of  a  fire;  he 
had  not  felt  so  acutely  uncomfortable 
for  a  long  time,  and  he  did  not  feel  the 
less  uncomfortable  that  he  did  not  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  Mr.  Robinson 
could  know  anything  about  his  private 
life.  He  was  secretive  and  cautious, 
and  if  his  mother  suspected  things, 
she  lived  in  London,  had  few  acquaint- 
ances in  Longborough,  and  had  every 
reason  to  keep  her  tearful  suspicions 
to  herself.  Generally  he  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  snubbing  people,  but  to  snub 
this  particular  person  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  The  miserable  perplexi- 
ties of  his  moral  position  crowded  up- 
on him,  and  a  short  night's  rest  fol- 
lowed by  a  busy  morning  helped  to 
make  them  overwhelming.  There  came 
a  lump  in  his  throat;  he  released  his 
arm  from  Mr.  Robinson's  fingers,  rose, 
and  crossed  to  the  fireplace  and  gazed 
at  a  photograph  of  parish  workers 
with  unseeing  eyes.  His  action  and 
his  silence  cried  aloud  of  trouble.  Mr. 
Robinson  said  nothing,  but  there  was 
8  force  outside  himself  compelling  the 


young  man  to  speak  which  he  was  too 
clever  to  understand. 

"I  know,  of  course,  that  there's  a  lot 
in  what  you  say,"  he  said  hoarsely, 
"but  you  don't  understand.  There's 
such  a  thing  as  caring  for  a  woman 
you  can't  marry,  isn't  there?" 

"That  is  very  difiicult  and  painfuL" 
Mr.  Robinson's  voice  ached  with  sym- 
pathy as  he  spoke. 

"It's  quite  abominably  difiicult  and 
painful;  but  I  really  don't  know  why 
I  should  bother  you  with  my  diffi- 
culties." 

"I  know  something  of  the  difficulty 
myself,"  said  Mr.  Robinson,  turning  a 
little  pink. 

Enfield  dropped  the  eyeglass  with 
which  he  had  been  surveying  "your 
sincere  well-wishers  the  Sunday  School 
Teachers  of  St  Botolph's,"— he  dropped 
it  very  suddenly,  and  said  "Indeed"  in 
a  voice  which  was  creditably  un- 
colored  by  surprise. 

"Years  ago,"  went  on  Mr.  Robinson 
softly,  but  with  evident  effort,  **many, 
many  years  ago  I  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  very  sweet  young  girl. 
She — ^she  met  some  one  else,  a  more  at- 
tractive man  than  I  was.  At  first 
nothing  seemed  worth  living  for;  I 
was  so  unhappy  that  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  die.  And  then  she  mar- 
ried him  and  I  had  to  tear  the  thought 
of  her  out  of  my  heart;  and  I  think 
that  was  more  difficult  even  than  do- 
ing without  her.  Well,  it  didn't  seem 
possible  to  put  any  heart  into  one's 
work  or  to  live  for  other  people,  but 
with  God's  help  it  did  become  possi- 
ble. I  lived  it  down,  and  then  other 
blessings  came.  It  mayn't  have  been 
just  the  life  one  had  planned  for  one- 
self;  but  after  all  one  knew  that  one 
had  done  right,  and  there's  nothing 
that's  quite  such  a  comfort  as  that" 
And  pain  and  nervousness  melted  in 
the  last  words  into  a  tone  of  great 
satisfaction. 

"You're  a  very  good  man,"  said  the 
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doctor  a  little  huskily,  when  Mr.  Rob> 
inson  had  ended.  He  was  on  the 
verge  of  saying,  "But  the  trouble  is 
that  I'm  not,"  but  a  look  at  his  patient 
decided  him  that  rather  than  worry 
the  poor  old  thing  any  more  he  must 
continue  to  be  a  fraud,  and  he  sat 
down  again  by  the  bedside  and  said 
instead,  "It's  awfully  nice  of  you  to 
talk  like  this  and  to  care  about  my 
happiness,  but  you  mustn't  upset  your- 
self, you  know."  And  he  took  his  pa- 
tient's pulse  in  such  a  final  and  pro- 
fessional manner  that  it  was  diflicult 
for  Mr.  Robinson  to  believe  that  he 
had  a  private  life  at  all. 

'*Tho8e  are  beautiful  roses,"  said 
Enfield.  "I  saw  some  like  them  in  the 
market  this  morning." 
"Do  you  often  buy  fiowers?" 
The  doctor  inwardly  cursed  himself 
for  a  silly  ass,  and  perhaps  his  ex- 
pression was  not  quite  so  professional 
as  he  replied:  "Yes,  fairly  often:  I'm 
keen  on  fiowers.  Why  I  must  have 
dropped  one  of  the  roses  at  the 
period  of  the  deluge.  There's  a  beauty 
there  by  the  table-1^.  Let's  rescue 
it." 

The  rescue  involved  Enfield's  grop- 
for  it  on  all-fours,  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son was  too  busy  protesting  and  apolo- 
gizing and  telling  him  how  exceedingly 
kind  he  was  to  notice  anything  pecu- 
liar in  the  doctor's  look  when,  having 
recovered  the  rose,  he  stood  gazing  at 
it.  It  was  a  white  rose  with  a  curious 
green  flaw  on  one  of  the  petals.  But 
the  professional  man  and  the  clever 
man  completely  disappeared  as  he 
looked  at  it,  and  left  nothing  behind 
but  youth  and  wonder  and  dismay. 

"Where  did  the  roses  come  from?" 
he  asked.  His  voice  was  a  little  con- 
strained, which  was  hardly  surprising 
as  he  was  quite  certain  that  he 
had  bought  that  particular  bunch 
of  roses  in  the  flower-market  that 
morning. 
"Well,  that's  the  strange  part  of  it," 


said  Mr.  Robinson  a  little  shyly,  "for 
I  don't  know  at  alL  For  the  last 
month  a  lady  has  left  me  some  roses 
every  week;  these  came  this  morning. 
It  is  more  than  kind  of  her,  for  they 
must  be  expensive  now." 

"I  daresay  she  can  afford  it;  they 
are  not  always  expensive."  Enfield 
proceeded  to  take  out  his  pen  and 
write  a  prescription,  and  Mr.  Robinsoo 
was  so  relieved  that  he  had  not  perpe- 
trated one  of  those  jokes  James  was 
so  fond  of  about  "the  mysterious  ad- 
mirer"  or  the  *fair  unknown,"  that  he 
did  not  observe  that  Enfield's  tone  was 
a  little  grim. 

The  prescription  took  some  thought. 
The  thoughts  ran  as  follows:  "Sup- 
posing I  do  it  and  blow  public  opinion ! 
I  should  never  like  that  nice  whole- 
some girl  I  might  marry  one  half  so 
well,  and  she  wouldn't  love  me  half 
so  well  either.  Oh,  but  what  would 
the  Mater  say!  And  oh,  I  wonder, 
I  do  wonder  what  Mr.  Robinson  would 
say!  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  he 
wouldn't  give  me  his  blessing.  But 
what  a  madman  I  am !" 

"No,  I  quite  imderstand,  Mr.  Robin- 
son; but  it  won't  impair  your  facul- 
ties in  any  way:  just  make  you  a  lit- 
tle more  comfortable,  I  hope.  You'll 
still  be  able  to  enjoy  the  roses  and  do 
a  little  match-making  for  me.  They 
must  ring  me  up  to-morrow  if  you 
don't  feel  so  well." 

When  Enfield  had  gone  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's eyes  filled  with  tears.  The 
young  man  was  a  dear  fellow, 
a  very  dear  fellow,  but  he  felt 
convinced  now  that  all  was  not 
well  with  him.  He  must  try  to  speak 
more  definitely  to  him  about  his  soul 
to-morrow;  a  more  able  person  in  his 
place  would  have  done  so  to-day,  no 
doubt.  "And  he  won't  understand,"  he 
thought ;  "and  he'll  think  it  a  poor  re- 
turn for  all  his  kindness." 

Still  God  would  provide  a  way:  he 
would  take  comfort  in  that. 
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IV. 

When  Mr.  Robinson  realized  that  he 
had  forgotten  to  ask  the  doctor's  leave 
to  have  the  ''gathering  of  old  friends" 
in  his  room,  he  felt  obliged  to  atone 
for  the  omission  by  calling  it  an  ex- 
ceedingly nice  idea  and  imploring 
James  to  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments. When  he  also  found  that  these 
arrangements  caused  their  organizer  to 
be  absent  from  the  house  for  the  whole 
morning  he  saw  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence very  clearly  in  the  whole  affair, 
and  would  like  to  have  put  a  shilling 
in  the  box  for  "unexpected  mercies," 
only  he  was  afraid  that  it  might  seem 
to  imply  that  he  was  not  very  fond  of 
dear  James. 

The  prayer-meeting  was  to  be  at 
half-past  five,  but  early  in  the  after- 
noon Mrs.  Robinson  had  telephoned  to 
Enfield  to  say  that  she  did  not  think 
her  husband  so  welL  The  patient  was 
not  conscious  himself  of  feeling  worse ; 
he  was  a  little  drowsy,  but  that  was 
**that  young  man's  fault." 

As  the  twilight  drew  on  he  asked 
his  wife  to  light  the  small  lamp  on 
the  table  where  the  bowl  of  roses 
stood.  "We  won't  have  the  gas  Just 
yet,  if  you  don't  mind  being  idle  for  a 
little."  And  while  he  seemed  to  be 
sleeping  she  sat  beside  him  till  the 
lights  of  the  town  began  to  twinkle 
and  the  smoke  of  far-off  furnaces  to 
glow  upon  the  horizon.  The  light  of 
the  little  lamp  and  the  roses  beside  it 
seemed  a  protest  of  life  and  color 
in  the  gathering  darkness  of  the 
room. 

There  came  a  ring  at  the  door-bell, 
and  he  opened  his  eyes  and  said: 

"Go  down,  dear,  will  you,  and  see 
who  it  is." 

She  thought  it  was  the  doctor,  but 
the  little  maid  met  her  in  the  hall  with 
a  sheaf  of  lilies  in  her  arms.  "It's  the 
lady,"  she  said ;  "she's  asking  after  the 
master  and  she's  brought  these." 

Mrs.  Robinson  brushed  past  the  girl 


and  went  to  the  door,  where  she  saw 
a  beautiful  young  woman  with  hand- 
some furs  and  an  expression  of  fright- 
ened sadness. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  she  stammered :  "I'm 
afraid  Mr.  Robinson  is  worse." 

"He  would  like  to  see  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Robinson  with  set  face  and  voice. 
"Will  you  come  this  way?" 

The  beautiful  young  woman  fol- 
lowed, nervous  and  reluctant,  but  help- 
less to  argue.  As  they  passed  through 
the  little  hall  a  door  opened  and  JameQ 
Cruden,  looking  very  solemn  and  im- 
portant, tiptoed  into  the  passage. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  understand,  my 
dear  Madam,"  he  said  with  pompous 
sadness,  "but  Mr.  Robinson  is  exceed- 
ingly ill  :  it  is  hardly  fitting,  I 
think  .   .   ." 

"He  wishes  to  see  this  lady — ^that  is 
enough,"  Mrs.  Robinson  said  coldly. 
"She  has  been  very  kind." 

"But  you  don't  understand,"  broke  in 
the  girl  desperately,  a  fiood  of  crimson 
suffusing  her  face.  "This  gentleman  is 
quite  right:  it's  not  fitting.  I'm  the 
actress,  Vivien  Ellis.  No  doubt  you've 
heard  all  about  me,  and  more  than 
all."  Then  less  bitterly,  but  with  a 
quiver  in  her  voice,  she  added:  "Mr. 
Robinson  once  did  me  a  kindness ;  but, 
of  course,  I  can't  see  him." 

She  turned  from  the  astonished  stare 
of  James  Cruden,  and  made  as  if  to 
go,  but  Mrs.  Robinson  laid  a  hand  up- 
on her  arm,  and  said  firmly:  "No,  I 
know  he  wants,  to  see  you.  Will  you 
please  come  upstairs?" 

Mr.  Robinson  was  not  asleep,  but 
he  felt  strangely  drowsy,  and  things 
seemed  unreal  and  far  away.  Some- 
times the  room  would  seem  dark, 
sometimes  it  would  be  full  of  a  mys- 
terious light;  sometimes  there  would 
be  the  sound  of  voices,  sometimes  it 
was  very  silent  and  there  was  nothing 
to  be  heard  but  his  uneven  breathing. 
But  he  heard  his  wife  quite  distinctly 
when  she  said,  "The  lady  who  brought 
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the  rosee  Is  here;    would  you  like  to 
see  her?' 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Robinson  faintly, 
"I  should.    Let  her  come  in." 

Mrs.  Robinson  motioned  to  the  trem- 
bling girl  to  come  forward,  and  then 
left  them  alone  together. 

Bir.  Robinson  saw  his  visitor  clearly 
as  she  passed  by  the  lamp  before  com- 
ing into  the  shadow  by  the  bedside.  He 
did  not  know  that  she  was  Vivien 
ElUs,  nor  that  she  was  the  woman  he 
had  seen  in  the  street  that  night:  he 
only  knew  quite  certainly  that  she  was 
a  sinner  and  unhappy. 

"You  have  been  so  kind  to  me,"  he 
said  feebly.  "What  has  made  you  so 
kind  to  me?" 

She  knelt  by  his  side  and  said  softly 
and  brokenly:  "You  were  once  very 
good  to  me.  I  am  an  actress,  and  one 
night  after  I  had  been  acting  I  was 
standing  at  the  stage-door  waiting  for 
someone;  and  I  had  been  crying,  for 
I  was  very  unhappy,  and  you  stopped 
to  speak  to  me.  I  wasn't  what  you 
thought  I  was,  but  I  don't  think  I  was 
much  better,  for  I  was  spoiling  a  good 
man's  life.  You  touched  me  on  the 
arm  and  said,  *God  help  you,  my  child, 
and  God  bless  you.'  And  when  you 
had  turned  away,  you'd  been  so  good 
and  so  kind,  suddenly  I  saw  that 
everything  was  all  wrong  and  I've 
never  been  happy  since."  And  she 
wept. 

"My  child,  you  have  left  Him,  but 
you  must  go  back  to  £Um." 

"I  can't  go  back  to  him  now,"  she 
whispered;   "he's  dead." 

"No,  but  He's  aUve— He's  aUve  for 
evermore.  And,  my  dear,  He  wants 
you." 

The  voice  was  very  tender,  very  re- 
mote. 

The    CornhiU   Magamlne. 


"But  you  don't  know,"  she  sobbed. 
"I'm  wicked.  I  love  some  one  so  much 
and  he  can't  marry  me,  he  mustn't 
marry  me.  It's  so  hard  to  give  him 
up." 

"But  if  you  love  him,  my  child,  if 
you  love  him,  nothing's  too  hard.  .  .  . 
And  God  loves  him  better  than  you 
can." 

There  seemed  an  anguished  whis- 
per of  "Vivien"  that  beat  against  her 
brain ;  but  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  it 
as  she  cried:  "I'll  give  him  up.  Oh, 
yes,  I'll  give  him  up.  Only,  because  I 
love  him  so,  when  you  are  with  CJod 
you'll  remember  me?" 

She  kissed  the  wasted  hand,  and  her 
tears  fell  upon  it  as  he  murmured  his 
faint  "God  bless  you !" 

"Vivien !"  And  she  looked  up  now  with 
a  start  of  dismay.  In  the  gloom  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bed  stood  St^hen 
Enfield,  his  fingers  on  his  patient's 
wrist,  his  fiushed  and  troubled  f^ce 
turned  towards  her.  It  was  only  for 
a  brief  second  that  he  looked  at  her 
before  he  said  softly,  "Tell  her  to 
come!"  but  in  that  second  that  their 
eyes  met  she  saw  something  very  new 
and  strange.  Through  the  tears  in 
her  own  eyes  she  saw  the  tears 
in  his. 

She  rose,  and  with  one  swift  back- 
ward look  of  awestruck  pity  went 
softly  and  quickly  out  of  the 
room. 

Enfield  knelt  down  by  the  bedside 
and  supported  the  dying  man's  head 
on  his  arm,  and  Mr.  Robinson  looked 
up  into  his  face  with  a  last  fiicker  of 
pleasure  in  his  fading  eyes  as  he  said : 
"That  was  the  dear  lady  who  has 
been  so  kind  to  me;  the  lady  who 
brought  the  roses." 

Newton  Adamt. 
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I  remember  prophesying  in  these 
pages  some  eighteen  months  ago  that 
the  election  of  such  a  man  as  General 
Mario  Menocal  to  the  Presidency  of 
Cuba  would  mean  in  many  ways  a  new 
start  for  the  island.  A  recent  visit  to 
Havana  has  strengthened  my  faith  in 
the  forecast — ^has  convinced  me  indeed 
that  it  is  already  being  realized.  Pres- 
ident Menocal  stands  almost  as  much 
apart  from  and  above  the  ordinary  run 
of  Cuban  politicians  as  President  Wil- 
son stands  apart  from  and  above  the 
ordinary  run  of  American  politicians. 
Cuban-bom,  educated  in  the  United 
States,  a  fiery  and  daring  guerrilla 
leader  in  the  war  against  Spain,  by 
profession  a  civil  engineer,  for  many 
years  the  working  head  of  the  largest 
sugar  estate  in  the  island,  and  at  all 
times  an  indefatigable  sportsman.  Gen- 
eral Menocal  has  long  enjoyed  the  af- 
fection of  the  mass  of  his  countrymen 
and  the  confidence  of  the  business  in- 
terests. The  election  of  1912  that  in- 
stalled him  in  the  Palace  was  remark- 
able for  two  things.  It  was  the  first 
election  held  under  purely  native  aus- 
pices that  passed  off  quietly,  and  that 
led  neither  to  American  intervention 
nor  to  anything  approaching  a  domes- 
tic "revolution."  Even  though  it  ended 
in  that  ever-fertile  source  of  Spanish- 
American  tumuit,  a  transference  of 
power  from  one  party  to  the  other, 
the  verdict  of  the  polls  was  accepted 
in  peace.  Nobody  took  to  the  woods. 
The  defeated  Liberals  grumbled,  but 
they  did  nothing  else.  The  six  anx- 
ious months  that  separate  the  election 
of  a  Cuban  President  from  his  aoces- 
sion  to  office  went  by  in  a  calm  that 
was  almost  uncanny.  The  whole  con- 
duct of  the  campaign  and  its  signifi- 
cant lack  of  the  accustomed  sequel, 
showed  that  the  Cuban  people  were 
gradually  laying  up  a  solid  reserve  of 
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political  character  and  capacity.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  the  election  of 
1912  was  remarkable  in  that  it  ended 
in  the  triumph  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  experienced  man  of  af- 
fairs in  the  island.  The  Cubans  have 
had  little  opportunity  of  developing  a 
talent  for  business  and  commerce  on  a 
large  scale  or  for  handling  important 
competitive  undertakings.  As  lawyers, 
doctors,  professional  men,  clerks,  and 
subordinate  employes,  they  reach  a 
high  average  of  proficiency.  But  I 
have  met  comparatively  few  of  them 
in  positions  of  undivided  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  directing  big  enter- 
prises on  their  own  initiative.  Speak- 
ing broadly,  the  retail  business  of  Cuba 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  while 
the  larger  undertakings  are  owned  and 
managed  by  Americans,  Englishmen, 
and  Germans.  Here  and  there  Cubans 
are  beginning  to  emerge  with  a  hlf^ 
aptitude  for  commercial  and  financial 
organization  and  business  administra- 
tion. But  the  group  is  still  a  very 
limited  one,  and  of  those  who  com- 
pose it  General  Menocal,  as  the  man- 
aging director  of  the  Cuban-American 
Sugar  Company,  has  been  so  easily  the 
most  prominent  as  to  seem  to  belong 
to  a  class  by  himself.  It  was  some- 
thing like  a  record  in  Spanish- Ameri- 
can politics  that  the  Cul>ans  should 
have  chosen  for  their  President  the 
best  man  they  possessed. 

But  managing  an  enormous  sugar 
estate  is  one  thing;  being  a  successful 
President  of  Cuba  is  another,  and  a 
very  different,  thing.  The  first  is  a 
position  of  all  but  absolute  autocracy; 
the  second  is  a  position  that  asks  from 
its  occupant  a  high  degree  of  flexibil- 
ity, almost  infinite  patience,  and  an 
extraordinary  skill  in  the  hundHng  of 
men.  No  President,  and  least  of  all 
a  Cuban  President,  can  expect  to  have 
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his  own  way.    He  is  obliged  to  advance 
very  gingerly,  a  step,  or  half  a  step, 
at  a  time,  in  order  to  avoid  creating 
enmities  that  might  wreck  his  whole 
Administration.    It  was  no  small  part 
of  the  interest  of  my  trip  to  Cuba  to 
observe  on    the    spot    how    President 
Menocal  was  meeting  problems  and  a 
situation   so   different   from   those  he 
had    been   accustomed   to   confronting 
and  solving  in  his  former  sphere.     It 
did  not  take  long  to  be  sure  that  he 
was   shaping   admirably — that,  though 
a  novice  to  the  game,  he  was  quickly 
mastering   it;    and   that,   beneath  his 
quiet  manner  and  unemotional  speech, 
there  lay  a  courage  and  tenacity  that, 
in  the  long  run,  would  prove  equal  to 
all    emergencies.     The    President    has 
the  priceless  asset  of  character.    He  is 
the  very  opposite  of  a  self-seeker.    Not 
even  in  the  reckless  gossipings  of  the 
Havana   caf^s  has  it  ever  been  sug- 
gested that  he  sought  the  Presidency 
for   what  he  could   make  out  of    it. 
There  is  a  vein  of  genuine  altruism  in 
his  nature ;  he  is,  I  should  say,  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  man  to  move  when 
convinced  that  he  has  right  and  jus- 
tice on  his  side;    and  his  devotion  to 
Cuba   bears  the  stamp  of  a   complete 
disinterestedness.     He     has     pondered 
those  deeper  problems  of  her  life  and 
conditions  that  find,  as  a  rule,  so  small 
a  place  in  the  polemics  of  party.     He 
has     studied     and     understands     her 
permanent    needs;    he   is    thinking   of 
Cuba  while  most  of  those  around  him 
are   thinking   of  jobs  and  concessions 
and  the  petty  manoeuvres  of  "politics." 
Whether  these  characteristics  are  the 
ones    that    are    most    helpful    in    the 
special  circumstances  of  Cuban  public 
life,  time  alone  can  prove.  But  already 
it  is  clear  that  the  accession  of  a  Pres- 
ident  of   General   Menocal's   manifest 
Integrity  and  highmindedness  has  had 
a  wholesome  effect  on  the  political  at- 
mosphere.   There  is  very  little  talk  of 
"graft"  in  Havana  nowadays.     People 


feel  that,  so  long  as  General  Menocal 
is  in  the  Palace  the  Government  will 
be  honestly  run,  concessions  will  only 
be  granted  on  their  merits,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  give  Cuba  a 
clean,  stable,  and  economical  adminis- 
tration. 

Neither,  it  can  safely  be  affirmed,  is 
there  the  least  fear  of  anything  resem- 
bling a  ''revolution."     The  opinion  Is 
universal   that  Cuba   has  got  beyond 
that  stage.     There  may  be— there  are 
pretty    certain    to    be — political    dead- 
locks and  complications  of  one  sort  or 
another,  but  of  serious  disorder  there 
is,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  no  possibility 
whatever.    Moreover  the  United  States 
Government,  as  I  was  able  to  ascer- 
tain in  Washington,  has  implicit  con- 
fidence in  General  Menocal.    It  has  al- 
ready abandoned  the  habit  of  meddling 
on  every  pretext,  and  often  on  ncme  at 
all,  in  the  details  of  Cuban  adminis- 
tration;   and   the   Cubans   th^nselves, 
as   they   become  politically   more  effi- 
cient, furnish  less  and  less  excuse  for 
external  interference.     The  island  to- 
day is  a  really  self-governing  country, 
and  committed  to  the  care  of  one  of 
its   ablest  and   most  upright  citiasens. 
And  if  its  political  prospects  are  thus 
auspicious,    so   also   are  the   auguries 
for  its  material  prosperity.     Cuba  is 
going  rapidly  ahead.     Every  year  sees 
more  land  laid  down  in  sugar  which, 
even   at   the   current   low  prices,    now 
produces  a  crop  worth  over  £20,000,000 
a  year.    Communications  of  all  kinds — 
railways,  telegraphs,   telephones,  high- 
roads,  bridges,  and  so  on — ^are  being 
systematically  extended;    and  the  rail- 
ways especially  in  which  British  capi- 
tal is  mainly  interested  are  enjoying, 
thanks  to   bumper  sugar  and   tobacco 
crops,  a  time  of  exceptional  prosperity, 
which   will   be  still  further  Increased 
by  the  policy  of  amalgamation  now  be- 
ing   wisely    pursued.     The    cities    are 
equipping  themselves  with  all  the  ac- 
cessories  and    conveniences    of   ui>-to- 
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date  communities.  Throughout  the 
island  the  price  of  real  estate  is  con- 
tinuously rising,  and  when  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened  Cubans  look  forward 
to  a  time  of  all-round  development 
Already  their  foreign  trade  amounts  to 
very  nearly  £60,000,000  a  year— about 
£30  per  head  of  the  population— and 
the  revenue  of  the  Republic  for  the 

The  Oatiook. 


current  fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  over 
£8,000,000.  They  have  of  course  prob- 
lems of  their  own  to  solve — there,  as 
elsewhere,  statistical  prosperity  is  far 
from  being  synonymous  with  social 
health — but  on  the  whole  I  do  not 
know  any  coimtry  of  the  size  of  Cuba 
with  greater  actual  and  potential 
wealth  or  with  a  more  assured  future. 
Sydney  Brooks. 


THE   SIMPLE  LIFE. 


The  main  fact  about  the  Simple  Life 
is,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  simple.  The 
evidence  of  the  exhibition  held  in  Lon- 
don Just  now  is  emphatic  on  that 
point  The  Simple  Life,  as  understood 
to-day,  could  only  exist  in  a  highly 
complex  civilization.  It  is  a  thing  of 
deliberate  intent,  of  anxious  calcula- 
tion and  corroding  care.  It  demands 
eternal  self-consciousness.  Without 
perpetual  effort  the  Simple  Liver  must 
fall  away  from  grace.  Other  people 
may  enjoy  some  time  *'off."  The  fi- 
nancier is  not  always  financing;  the 
Socialist  spouter  sometimes  ceases  to 
talk  about  the  proletariat;  the  profes- 
sional lion-tamer  can  go  home  and  feed 
his  rabbits  when  the  day's  work  is 
done.  But  the  consistent  Simple  Liver 
can  never  take  holiday.  He  is  forever 
on  the  strain.  It  is  so  fatally  easy  not 
to  be  simple. 

The  Simple  Life  and  Open  Air  Ex- 
hibition just  held  in  London  has  been 
In  some  ways  a  revelation.  It  shows 
the  reality  of  that  **nearer  to  nature" 
boom  which  may  be  regarded,  perhaps, 
as  a  sign  of  health,  since  in  a  rather 
long-eared  way  it  represents  a  rebel- 
lion from  the  old  Victorian  theory  of 
the  world  as  a  mere  market  and  work- 
shop. Tradesmen  do  not  take  up  such 
movements  out  of  philanthropy  or  ec- 
centricity, and  the  vast  quantity  of 
things  shown  indicates  a  real  demand 
for  the  apparatus  of  outdoor  holiday- 


ing, as  well  as  a  continued  craze  for 
out-of-the-way  articles  of  diet  The 
full  enjoyment  of  the  Simple  Life,  it 
would  seem,  is  not  to  be  attained 
without  a  wealth  of  appliance.  Every 
Simple  Liver  seems  to  be  a  veritable 
White  Knight  in  the  completeness  of 
his  equipment  for  all  emergencies.  In 
the  matter  of  soft  collars  alone  he  has 
seventeen  different  varieties,  all  starch- 
less  and  germless,  to  choose  from.  The 
really  simple  thing,  of  course,  would  be 
to  go  without  a  collar  altogether. 
Though  in  that  case  we  must  not  wear 
a  necktie;  for,  as  Dickens  said,  a  man 
never  knows  what  a  bounder  he  can 
look  till  he  wears  a  little  black  bow 
and  no  collar. 

A  collar  is  not  necessary  to  happi- 
ness or  to  beauty,  though  it  is  true 
that  to  the  modem  eye  the  neck  that 
lacks  a  collar  always  seems  to  clamor 
for  a  halter.  But  the  Simple  Liver 
never  does  the  simple  thing.  His 
natural  bent  is  to  complication.  Hence 
in  all  things  meant  for  him  we  see  in- 
genuity carried  to  maddening  lengths. 
His  camp  equipment  is  a  miracle  of 
intricacy.  He  is  furnished  with  things 
that  are  beds  by  night  and  tables  by 
day,  and  which  are  apt  to  change  from 
the  one  to  the  other  on  any  chance 
jar.  It  is  the  same  with  diet.  The 
Simple  Life  is  mainly  nourished  on 
foods  which  have  travelled  very  far 
from  the  raw  material.     The   Simple 
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Uver  ot  Old  time  slew  his  own  sheep  The  cara.an  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
or  ground  his  own  grain,  "^e  Simple  class  ^^J^  "^^^^f  L  Ite^ 
Liver  of  to-day  Is  supported  mainly  «»^  »7*^/ «'*  *^,,^d  pU,ce  of  the 
out  of  tins  or  cardboard  packets,  sup-  «1"1'''^°' °'f  ^^^^.r^^^uestioned 
Tf  -rail  dSontrn/re  rethirthT^s^^^nTaltoge^thergo^l 
?Ce  l^et  stl^S  dependent  on  either  for  the  country  or  for  the_^t«wn. 
the  complex  life  of  modem  Industrial- 
ism. One  caravan  nomad,  at  this  ex- 
hibition, boasted  of  **tastlng  the  de- 
Ughts  of  the  tramp's  life  without  the 
attending  discomforts."  But  this  happy 
result  was  only  to  be  achieved  by  re- 
lying whoUy  on  common  people  who  go 
to  work  in  unhygienic  clothes,  who  eat 
beef  and  cooked  v^etables  without 
shame,  and  who  sleep  in  the  usual 
stuffy  bed.    Clearly,  if  the  Simple  Life 


Round  about  London  It  has  certainly 
given  to  some  pleasant  country  dis- 
tricts, once  the  home  of  a  toe  pws- 
antry,  a  rather  disagreeable,  parasitic 
character.  It  has  raised  prices,  short- 
ened the  supply  of  cottage  accommo- 
dation, and  encouraged  a  cadging  and 
tip-expectant  spirit.  Nor  is  the  rf^ect 
on  the  townsman,  apart  from  a  possible 
gain  of  health,  altogether  satisfactory. 
He  has  not  become  a  real  countryman. 


stuffy  bed.    Clearly.  If  the  Slmp^  x^e     He  m«  "-  ■-— ;^  ^   ^   ^    ^^^U. 

is  a  revolt  against  super-civUization.  It     and   he   has  '^^J^J'       ^^aln 

.      ..». v,A^^^  ^iionr>a     yi<m>ih^m1  towusmau.    There  is  a  wiww- 


is  also  content  with  an  abject  reliance 
on  the  system  it  contemns. 

What,  too,  has  the  Simple  Liver  to 
do  with  gramophones?  It  seems  that 
a  gramophone  is  a  quite  ordinary  part 
of  the  equipment  of  a  Simple  Life  hoU- 
day  party.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of 
these  people,  who  pant  for  closer  com- 
munlon  with  nature,  packing  up  a 
gramophone  with  their  camping  outfit. 
We  may  imagine  the  caravan  drawn 
up  by  the  side  of  a  darkling  wood, 
London  and  its  shamefuUy  complex  life 
left  far  behind.  The  patent  spirtt 
lamp  is  unshipped  and  Ughted,  the 
aluminum  kettle  brought  to  boil,  the 
chemical  coffee  made,  the  nut  cutlets 
and  the  dessicated  bananas  consumed. 
And  then,  under  the  majestical  roof 
fretted  with  golden  fire,  with  the 
Pleiads  winking  approval,  the  gramo- 
phone Is  set  up.  and  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Harry  Lauder  or  Mr.  Wilkie  Bard 
mocks  the  dark  silences.  The  Simple 
Life,  in  some  cases,  seems  to  have 
close  affinities  with  the  Ck)ckney  life. 

The  craze  is,  of  course,  only  an  ex- 
treme manifestation  of  the  general 
tendency  of  the  townsman  to  seek  the 
country— a  tendency  closely  associated 
with   the  Invention  of   the   motor-car. 


hearted  townsman.  There  Is  a  certain 
dignity  in  the  self-satisfied  and  impeni- 
tent Cockney.  We  should  not  have 
liked  Johnson  half  as  well  If  he 
had  been  a  habitual  weekender; 
and  Dickens's  removal  to  Gad's  HIU 
always  seems  an  artlsUc  mistake.  The 
wider  social  effects  of  the  week-end 
habit  may  be  found  important.  There 
is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  re- 
lations of  employer  and  employed  have 
on  the  whole  grown  less  Intimate  and 
less  cordial  during  the  hist  two 
decades.  Will  the  historian  of  fifty 
years  hence  seek  an  explanation  In  the 
passion  for  week-ending  and  the  faclU- 
tles  for  leaving  town  the  moment  busi- 
ness Is  finished? 

The  weakness  of  the  modem  passion 
for  the  Simple  Life  Is  that  it  has  Ut- 
ile to  do  with  a  real  healthy  love  of 
the  country.  It  has  no  sympathy 
either  with  country  work  or  with 
country  sport.  The  taste  for  farming 
as  an  amusement  has  not  grown.  The 
present-day  townsman  shows  little  in- 
terest in  hunting  and  field  sports  gen- 
eraUy.  He  brings  his  own  town  games 
and  his  own  town  companions  with 
him.  He  has  not.  In  fact,  like  the 
town«men   of   former   generations,   be- 
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come  absorbed  by  the  country ;  he  has 
simply  scattered  bits  of  London  over 
the  face  of  the  Home  Counties.  His 
rural  life  is  not  the  life  of  Arcady.  It 
has  more  likeness  to  the  week-ending 
of  decadent  Rome.  We  can  show  to- 
day smaller  counterparts  of  those  sub- 
lime Cockneys  of  the  Augustan  period 
who,  running  out  of  town  after  a  few 
we^s  of  dining  out,  wrote  poetic  de- 
scriptions of  the  happiness  of  the  rus- 
tics, **were  they  but  conscious  of  it": 
who  rhapsodized  over  the  view  from 
Surrentum,   or   offered  tribute  to  the 

The  Saturday  Beriew. 


reposeful  charms  of  Slrmio.  The 
country  was  to  these  illustrious 
Romans  what  the  country  is  to  Lon- 
doners to-day,  and  their  conception 
of  the  Simple  Life  was  much  as  ours 
—a  thing  only  enjoyable  as  long  as  it 
is  more  or  less  a  sham.  "Back  to  na- 
ture" is  the  townsman's  cry.  The 
countryman  may  love  the  country  well, 
and  never  desire  to  leave  it;  but  he 
rarely  indulges  in  "gush"  on  the  sub- 
ject. Men  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
writing  ballads  to  their  wives'  eye- 
brows. 


AMERICAN  MEN  AND  AMERICAN  WOMEN. 


A  Frenchwoman  on  leaving  the 
United  States  last  week  delivered  an 
opinion  on  American  men  and  women 
which  we  see  recorded  in  the  Observer. 
She  had  visited  the  United  States  as 
the  agent  of  a  well-known  Parisian 
firm  of  dressmakers,  and  she  had  found 
that  there  was  very  little  to  teach 
American  women  in  the  art  of  dress- 
ing themselves.  It  may  be  that  this 
was  why — we  are  not  sure  that  this 
sounds  reasonable,  but  perhaps  it  is 
not  necessary  to  look  for  reason  in  the 
explanation — she  turned  on  the  men 
and  abused  them: — 

*'New  York  is  a  land  of  beauties  and 
beasts.  Women  are  wonderful,  but 
men  are  simply  awful.  Your  men  dress 
like  rag-pickers.  One  sees  a  beauti- 
fully gowned  woman  coming  down  the 
Fifth  Avenue.  What  is  that  by  her 
side? — a  servant  out  of  livery?  You 
conclude  that  it  is  a  retainer  sent  out 
to  protect  her  from  gangsters.  He  has 
no  moustache,  and  trousers  baggy  at 
the  knees.  But  it  is  her  husband. 
.  .  .  The  men  can  be  taught  nothing 
for  they  are  impossible." 
Conceivably  this  last  word  before 
leaving  New  York  was  the  first  word 
6t  a  French  mission  of  fashion  to 
American  men.     That  would  be  a  de- 


lightful development.  And  we  should 
seriously  expect  it  if  the  denunciation 
had  been  uttered  by  an  American  busi- 
ness man,  for,  with  his  wonderful 
adaptability,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  made  failure  with  the  women  the 
first  step  to  success  with  the  men.  In 
the  land  of  scientific  advertising  It  is 
a  recognized  practice  to  blow  fiames 
out  of  ashes.  But  it  may  be.  that  the 
Frenchwoman  was  merely  disappointed 
at  discovering  in  Fifth  Avenue  the 
same  phenomenon  as  in  the  Boulevard 
des  Itallens.  To  English  observers  in 
Paris  it  always  seems  strange  that 
such  women  should  belong  to  such 
men— the  women  dressed  with  that 
perfection  which  suggests  no  excessive 
elaboration,  and  yet  which  no  careful- 
ness or  thought  could  Improve  upon; 
the  men  In  clothes  which  bind  them 
closely  to  their  own  particular  class, 
and  are  an  index  to  the  position  of  the 
women,  which  but  for  the  men's 
clothes  you  could  not  have  guessed. 
The  women  are  equal  to  any  occaslcm 
and  any  situation  both  In  clothes  and 
In  social  resource.  The  men  are  teth- 
ered; and  their  clothes  are  the  badge 
of  their  captivity. 
But  If  the  Frenchwoman  thinks  that 
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the  visible  disparity  between  the 
clothes  of  American  women  and  Amer- 
ican men  betokens  some  moral  or  social 
inferiority  In  the  men,  it  becomes  al- 
most an  obligation  on  Englishmen  who 
know  to  correct  her  misapprehension. 
In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  American 
man  is  superior  to  the  American 
woman,  and  if  his  clothes  are  bad  he 
can  well  afford  to  carry  a  mere  dead- 
weight of  this  sort.  The  American 
man's  indifference  to  his  clothes  is  a 
proof  of  his  unselfishness.  His  busi- 
ness In  life  is  to  make  money  to  pay 
for  his  wife  and  daughters.  His  sons 
must  generally  shift  for  themselves. 
They  must  go  through  the  mill;  which 
is  a  delicate  way  of  saying  that  they 
are  not  worth  paying  much  for  as  they 
are,  and  that  they  cannot  qualify  for 
respect  till  they  have  made  a  little 
pile  of  their  own — enough  to  pay  hand- 
somely for  wife  and  daughters  in  the 
next  generation,  jxhe  American  woman 
has  the  position  of  an  idol  in  the 
house.  She  has  only  to  exist  beauti- 
fully to  give  complete  satisfaction.  If 
she  is  spoiled,  she  may  even  then  be 
exacting  ^gracefully.  The  husband  or 
father  will  work  excessively  long 
hours  with  a  sense  of  triumph,  pro- 
vided that  the  money  he  earns  enables 
the  women  of  his  family  to  make  a 
creditable  splash.  He  does  not  ques- 
tion the  cost  of  their  clothes,  or  their 
expenditure  on  theatres  or  on  dinners 
at  restaurants.  Perhaps  he  does  not 
return  to  his  home  early  enough  to 
know  what  the  plans  for  the  evening's 
entertainment  are.  And  he  may  have 
gone  to  bed  to  rest  against  the  next 
day's  work  before  the  butterflies  come 
back.  He  idealizes  his  womenfolk,  and 
puts  himself  to  any  pains  so  long  as 
he  believes — like  devotees  who  slash 
themselves  with  knives  in  the  temples 
of  their  gods — that  he  is  glorifying 
them.  He  is  content  to  regard  himself 
as  a  plain  piece  of  machinery  that 
turns  out  money  so  long  as  he  has  the 


splendid  gratification  of  knowing  that 
his  wife  or  daughter  is  on  the  lofty 
plateau  where  ethereal  beings  breathe 
the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  culture. 
These  plateaux,  Indeed,  are  "crowded 
with  culture" — ^as  Browning  says,  and 
as  cultured  American  women  perhaps 
say  with  Browning.  And  there  is  not 
only  Browning  talked  of  at  those 
heights;  there  are  Ibsen  and  Haupt- 
manu,  and  Bergson  and  Maeterlinck, 
and  Dostoievsky  and  Gorky.  There 
are  lectures  up  there  on  Plato,  and 
the  American  man  proudly  tells  him- 
self that  his  wife  or  daughter  is  "way 
up"  among  wonderful  women  who 
have  learned  Latin  or  Greek  at  Wrf- 
lesley,  or  Smith,  or  Vassar,  while  he, 
poor  fellow,  is  way  down — somewhere 
in  the  cellars  where  the  properties  for' 
these  dazzling  scenes  are  manufac- / 
tured.  >y 

Of  course  he  does  not  care  about  his 
clothes.  He  does  not  wish  to  enter 
into  any  invidious  competition.  Is  he 
a  mere  bird,  that  the  male  should  have 
the  better  plumage?  He  can  go  for 
his  clothes  to  London,  where  even  the 
best  tailors'  prices  are  cheap  according 
to  American  standards;  but,  then, 
English  clothes  are  easily  distinguish- 
able from  American  clothes,  and  he  may 
provoke  the  old  reproach  that  he  is 
the  sort  of  man  who  turns  his  trousers 
up  in  New  York  because  it  is  raining 
in  London.  Again,  he  can  have  a  suit 
of  clothes  made  to  his  measure  by  a 
first-rate  American  tailor  for  sixty  dol- 
lars. But  that,  after  all,  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  spend  on  his  own  body.  He 
is  not  a  dude.  So  he  buys  a  suit  off 
the  peg  for  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars — 
a  suit  that  is  turned  out  from  stand- 
ardized patterns  more  quickly  even 
than  a  cheap  motor-car — and  with  a 
seam  let  out  there  and  a  hitch  taken 
in  here  it  does  very  well.  It  is  this 
sort  of  economy  which  enables  him  to 
pay  a  himdred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred dollars  for  a  new  gown  for  his 
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wife  or  daughter  without  turning  a 
liair.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
with  such  encouragement  the  New 
York  dressmakers  lead  the  world  and 
have  nothing  to  learn  from  French 
visitors.  Paris  may  still  be  allowed  to 
make  casual  suggestions  in  the  matter 
of  hats,  but  even  in  that  business,  we 
suspect,  teacher  and  pupil  will  soon 
change  places. 

The  American  woman,  after  a  tre- 
mendous burst  of  culture  or  amuse- 
ment, frequently  collapses  into  a  state 
of  stagnation  at  an  age  when  she 
would  not  yet  be  reckoned  old  by 
English  standards.  The  American  man, 
on  his  side,  having  made  up  his  mind 
to  dispense  with  intellectual  and  sar- 
torial honors,  is  remarkable,  first,  for 
his  optimism,  and,  secondly,  for  his 
business  versatility.  His  optimism  and 
his  versatility  are  only  particular  ex- 

The   SpeoUtor. 


pressions  of  his  courage.  He  is  nevef 
down-hearted.  If  his  business  has 
gone  to  pot  for  the  time  being,  he 
tells  himself  that  his  wife  will  be 
wearing  the  best  gowns  in  the  city  in 
a  year's  time.  And  if  he  fails  utterly 
and  is  sold  up,  he  turns  to  another 
business  with  the  energy  of  a  boy,  and 
perhaps  makes  a  second  fortune  quicker 
than  he  lost  the  first  He  rides,  hunts, 
and  plays  games — when  he  can  find 
time — with  the  same  zest  and  pluck. 
He  need  not  bother  about  his  clothes. 
But  you  might  ask  him  if  the  proverb 
was  not  true  after  all — VetiU  virum 
facit,  "Well,"  he  would  probably  an- 
swer, **my  daughter  says  it  means 
'Clothes  make  the  man,'  and  I  guess 
she  is  not  making  any  error  about 
that  But  I  reckon  the  fellow  who 
wrote  it  ought  to  have  said  that  they 
make  the  woman." 


A  SORT  OP  A  WAR 


On  a  broad  view  of  the  Mexican 
situation  there  is  nothing  that  need 
surprise  us  in  President  Wilson's  re- 
solve to  levy  a  sort  of  war  against 
General  Huerta.  In  the  modem  world 
such  anarchy  as  has  prevailed  in  Mex- 
ico since  Huerta  had  Sefior  Madero 
murdered  and  seized  the  reins  of  power 
for  himself,  usually  does  provoke  the 
intervention  of  any  powerful  neighbor 
with  great  financial  interests  at  stake. 
Dr.  Wilson  has  shown  more  patience 
than  some  of  his  predecessors  would 
have  displayed  in  the  use  of  the  "big 
stick,"  and  his  policy  has  certainly  not 
been  drastic  or  overbearing,  when  one 
Judges  it  by  the  standard  set  by  Eu- 
ropean Imperialism.  He  is  doing  what 
Gladstone  did  in  Egypt,  what  France 
did  in  Morocco,  what  Russia  did  in 
Persia.  It  is  only  because  his  handling 
of  some  other  questions  has  been  so 
far  above  the  conventional  practice  of 


modem  statecraft  that  one  inclines  to 
Judge  him  by  a  severer  standard.  He 
is  following  the  accepted  precedents; 
one  had  hoped  that  he  would  set 
others.  The  manner  of  his  interven- 
tion is,  to  our  thinking,  more  ques- 
tionable than  the  substance  of  his 
policy.  On  the  broad  facts  of  the 
whole  situation  there  is  an  arguable 
case  for  intervention.  There  is  in 
Mexico  no  orderly  government,  and  lit- 
tle prospect  of  its  early  establishment 
The  civil  war  is  being  fought  with 
every  circumstance  of  horror,  and  its 
conduct  on  both  sides  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  demoralized  by  anarchy,  who 
seem  anxious  rather  to  prolong  a  dis- 
order profitable  to  themselves  than  to 
end  it  in  the  interests  of  their  cause. 
The  usual  aggravations  are  present, 
which  in  such  cases  are  commonly  held 
to  Justify  intervention.  Large  foreign 
interests  are  exposed  to  heavy  loasea. 
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and  the  rebels  have  subjected  resident 
foreigners  to  gross  exactions,  and  in 
some  cases  to  personal  violence,  cul- 
minating in  murder.  The  Senate  has 
shown  a  Juster  sense  of  the  realities 
of  the  position  in  preferring  to  base 
the  case  for  the  use  of  force  rather 
on  these  circumstances  than  on  the 
trivial  "insults"  which  Dr.  Wilson  puts 
forward  as  the  reasons  for  his  action. 

Slighter  reasons,  indeed,  have  rarely 
been  alleged  in  history  as  an  excuse 
for  the  use  of  force.  The  interference 
with  the  American  bluejackets  at 
Tampico  amounted  only  to  half-an- 
hour's  detention.  It  was  the  act  of  a 
subordinate,  for  whose  folly  his  su- 
perior officer  apologized  on  the  spot. 
By  singling  out  this  incident  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  action  which  amounts  to  war, 
by  apl)ealing  on  provocation  so  slight 
to  the  vague  and  explosive  sentiment 
which  clusters  round  the  idea  of  na- 
tional honor  and  prestige,  Dr.  Wilson 
has  done  more  to  lower  the  standard 
of  international  morality  than  all  his 
fine  utterances  in  the  past  have  done 
to  raise  it.  A  statesman  who  inter- 
venes to  restore  order  may  argue  that 
at  some  cost  in  lives  and  treasure  he 
is  putting  an  end  to  intolerable  vio- 
lence and  cruelty.  But  a  statesman 
who  sacrifices  lives  because  some  cere- 
monial detail  is  lacking  in  the  ritual 
of  an  apology,  is  behaving  with  a  lev- 
ity unworthy  of  a  civilized  ruler.  This 
deliberate  and  needless  raising  of  the 
point  of  honor  is  a  lapse  into  barbaric 
morals  which  would  be  more  natural 
in  some  Prussian  Colonel  in  an  Alsa- 
tian garrison  than  in  the  humanitarian 
President  of  a  civilian  Republic. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Dr.  Wil- 
son had  graver  reasons  for  the  aban- 
donment of  the  policy  of  "watchful 
waiting"  than  he  alleges  in  his  Mes- 
sage to  Congress.  The  miserable 
Tampico  incident,  and  the  wrangle 
over  the  manner  in  which  the  flag  was 
to  be  saluted,  may  be  the  singularly 


ill-chosen  occasion  of  his  interventi(»i, 
but  other  considerations  have  as- 
suredly  weighed  with  him.  He  had 
hoped  by  boycotting  Sefior  Huerta  to 
reduce  him  to  financial  straits.  That 
plan  has  not  been  a  brilliant  success, 
for  by  one  means  or  another  the  "Fed- 
eral" Dictator  has  contrived  to  find 
money,  and  to  replenish  his  store  of 
ammunition  from  Europe.  Nor  has 
much  been  gained  by  allowing  the 
"Constitutionalists"  to  obtain  arms  in 
the  United  States.  General  Villa  has, 
indeed,  won  successes,  but  his  advance 
is  slow,  and  the  prospect  that  he  will 
ever  be  able,  unaided,  to  make  an  end 
of  his  opponents,  is  by  no  means  sure. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  General 
Huerta  is  winning  in  the  civU  war; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  little 
probability  of  the  early  collapse  which 
Dr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  expected. 
Another  order  of  motives  may  have  in- 
fluenced, if  not  Dr.  Wilson  himself,  at 
least  some  of  those  who  supply  him 
with  facts  and  make  public  opinion. 
The  warfare  in  Mexico  had  come  down 
at  last  into  the  wealthy  oil-fields 
round  Tampico  and  Tuxpan.  For  our 
part,  while  we  should  deny  that  any 
Injury  to  foreign  property  was  an  ade- 
quate ground  for  war,  we  should  con- 
sider Intervention  to  protect  the  oil- 
wells  a  saner  act  than  Intervention  to 
exact  some  special  form  of  apology  for 
a  trivial  offence.  A  single  shell, 
thrown  by  malice  or  accident,  into  one 
of  these  oil-wells  would  possibly 
destroy  millions  of  pounds  worth  of 
property.  How  far  this  risk  has 
weighed  with  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment we  do  not  know,  but  certainly  it 
must  have  influenced  some  powerful 
Interests  which  favored  the  policy  of 
intervention.  It  would  be  unprofitable 
to  analyze  further  the  motives  which 
have  brought  about  this  momentous 
reversal  of  policy.  They  are  at  bot- 
tom the  motives  which  carried  our  flag 
to   Egypt.     When  foreign  capital  has 
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once  established  Itself  in  a  weak 
State,  it  will  always  in  the  end  find  the 
means  of  controlling  or  coercing  the 
native  government. 

There  seems  to  be  little  enthusiasm 
in  the  States  for  the  policy  of  inter- 
vention. No  man  who  reflects  at  all 
can  undertake  to  limit  such  action  as 
this.  That  the  two  ports  of  Vera  Cruz 
and  Tampico  can  be  seized  and  held 
with  a  loss  of  life  not  much  greater 
than  has  already  occurred  is  quite 
probable.  If  this  be  the  extent  of  the 
warlike  action  contemplated  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  it  need  be  neither  costly  nor 
risky.  A  naval  force  which  cannot 
move  far  from  its  l)ase  on  ship-board 
is  under  little  temptation  to  engage  in 
precarious  adventures.  The  real  dan- 
ger would  begin  only  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  send  a  military  force 
inland  to  Mexico  City.  We  see  no  rea- 
son to  rate  the  capacity  of  the  Mexi- 
cans in  regular  warfare  very  high,  and 
the  seizure  of  the  capital  might  not  be 
an  arduous  undertaking  for  a  well- 
founded  expeditionary  force.  The  real 
problem  would  begin  when  the  capital 
had  fallen.  Bazaine,  with  a  French 
army  of  a  quarter-of-a-million  men, 
found  himself  impotent  in  that  vast 
and  imdeveloped  country  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  guerillas.  The 
real  question  at  issue  is  whether  the 
occupation  of  the  two  Eastern  ports 
will  deal  to  the  Huerta  regime  a  blow 
so  shrewd  and  decisive  that  the  Dic- 
tator will  be  compelled  to  come  to 
terms.  Of  any^  issue  so  simple  and 
fortunate  we  feel  doubtful.  The  clos- 
ing of  the  ports  is  bound,  indeed,  to 
inflict  grave  inconvenience  on  him,  by 
stopping  his  supplies  of  money  and 
arms.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  this 
effect  may  be  compensated  by  moral 
factors.  It  looks  as  if  the  man  who 
was  yesterday  an  adventurer  flghting 
for  his  own  hand,  will  to-morrow  be 
the  incarnation  of  the  patriotic  re- 
sistance to  foreign  invasion  and  dicta- 


tion. There  is,  in  reality,  no  deep 
cleavage  of  principle  between  most  of 
the  combatants  in  this  civil  war. 
Against  any  move  which  seems  to  be 
the  beginning  of  an  American  asser- 
tion of  suzerainty,  it  is  probable  that 
Federalists  and  Constitutionalists  will 
unite.  That  danger  Dr.  Wilson  has,  of 
course,  considered,  and  it  may  be  less 
serious  than  the  Mexicans  themselves 
would  wish  us  to  believe.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  rebels  will  push  their 
advantage  now,  and  force  their  way  to 
Mexico  City  while  their  enemy's  hands 
are  tied  by  the  loss  of  his  ports.  This 
is  a  hazardous  calculation,  however, 
and  it  may  turn  out  that  Dr.  Wilson 
will  have  to  face,  sooner  or  later,  the 
grave  problem  of  coercing  the  united 
Mexican  nation.  That  task  would  in- 
volve the  creation  of  an  improvised 
volunteer  army,  its  employment  for 
months  or  years  in  the  costly  and  re- 
pugnant work  of  guerilla  warfare,  and 
when  the  fighting  was  over,  the  crea- 
tion of  some  i)ermanent  system  of 
order  and  i>olice  in  an  area  as  vast 
as  the  whole  of  Western  Europe. 

That  Dr.  Wilson  will  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  such  a  calamity  as  this 
we  do  not  doubt.  But,  imluckily,  the 
Mexicans  know  that  every  sane  man 
in  the  States  would  regard  extreme 
courses  as  a  calamity.  Secure  in  that 
knowledge,  they  may  feel  themselves 
strong  enough  to  resist  such  minor 
measures  of  intervention  and  control 
as  Washington  may  wish  to  impose. 
Washington  would  prefer  not  to  con- 
quer, but  it  would  like  to  dictate.  The 
Mexicans  may  very  well  feel  that 
they  can  afford  to  resist  dictation, 
since  conquest  is  a  remote  and  im- 
probable risk.  The  case  would  be 
much  simpler  if  the  Constitutionalists 
had  shown  themselves  more  amenable 
to  American  influence  than  their  rivals. 
They  have,  in  fact,  shown  much  less 
regard  for  American  susceptibilities 
than  General  Huerta  himself,  and  this 
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in  spite  of  the  manifest  partiality  with 
which  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan  re- 
garded them.  Their  success  would 
only  create  a  new  order  of  problems. 
The  future  is  obscure,  and  a  friendly 

Tbe  Nftttoo. 


critic  can  only  hope  that  tact  and  good 
luck  may  enable  Dr.  Wilson  to  avoid 
the  graver  consequences  to  which  the 
always  to  be  dreaded  policy  of  Mexi- 
can intervention  may  lead. 


E(XILE. 


"And  how  long,"  said  the  lady  of  the 
house  from  behind  her  rampart  of 
breakfast  things,  "shall  you  want  to 
be  away?" 

"Away?"  I  said.  "Who  said  any- 
thing about  being  away?" 

"Well,"  she  said,  **if  you  want  to 
go  to  all  these  annual  dinners  and 
things  you'll  have  to  go  to  London, 
and  if  you  go  to  London  youll  have 
to  be  away  from  here." 

"Tlato,'"  I  said,  "*thou  reascmest 
welL'    Helen,  pass  me  the  butter." 

"Why  deny  it,  .then?"  said  Helen'd 
mother.  "If  you're  going  to  be  away 
you're  going  to  be  away,  and  there's  an 
end  of  it" 

"You're  wrong  there,"  I  said.  "There 
isn't  an  end  of  it  I  can  go  away  and 
come  back  on  the  same  day.  By  the 
last  train,  you  know.  The  last  train 
is  intended  for  that  very  purpose." 

"What  very  purpose?" 

"For  coming  back  by  the  last  train. 
That's  what  it's  there  for.  Fathers  of 
families  who  come  back  by  it  sleep  in 
their  own  beds  Instead  of  sleeping  in 
strange  beds  in  clubs  or  hotels.  Let 
us  sing  the  praises  of  the  last  train. 
Rosie,  push  over  the  marmalade,  and 
don't  upset  the  spoon  on  the  table- 
cloth." 

It  is  not  easy  to  converse  with  mar- 
malade in  one's  mouth.  I  did  not  make 
the  attempt  so  there  was  a  short 
pause  in  the  argument  It  was  re- 
sumed by  the  lady  of  the  house. 

"Youll  lose  a  lot  of  sleep,  you 
know,"  she  said.  "The  last  train 
doesn't  get  you  here  till  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning." 


"No  matter,"  I  said,  "I  can  bear  It 
The  thought  of  meeting  my  family  at 
breakfast  wHl  sustain  me." 

"But  you  never  do  meet  us.  After 
a  last  train  night  you're  always  half- 
an-hour  late,  and  by  that  time  the 
girls  are  gone." 

"But  you  remain,"  I  safd.  "To  see 
you  pouring  out  coffee  is  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  patience." 

"But  it's  tepid  coffee." 

"I  like  tepid  coffee  as  a  change." 

"And  the  eggs  and  bacon  are  cold." 

"Pooh!"  I  said.  "There  is  always 
the  toast" 

"And  the  toast  is  limp." 

"If,"  I  said,  "you  are  so  sure  of 
these  discomforts  why  not  order  me  a 
fresh  breakfast?" 

"And  that"  she  said,  "will  make 
work  for  the  servants." 

"Work,"  I  said,  "is  for  the  workers. 
Besides  the  cook  will  like  me  to  show 
an  independent  spirit." 

"The  nature  of  cooks,"  she  said,  "is 
not  one  of  your  strong  points.  No,  I 
am  sure  you  will  do  better  to  stay  in 
London." 

"But  I  can  give  up  my  dinners,"  I 
said. 

"And  do  you  think  I  could  ask  you 
to  make  such  a  sacrifice?  Old  friends 
whom  you  meet  only  once  a  year !  Cer- 
tainly you  must  go." 

"But " 

"If  you  don't  turn  up  they'll  put  it 
down  to  me,  and  that  wouldn't  be 
fair." 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said,  "why  you 
are  so  keen  on  my  staying  in  Lon- 
don.    There's  something  behind  this — 
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sometlilng  more  than  meets  the  eye." 

"Nonsense,"  she  said,  "it's  only  your 
comfort;  but  men  never  can  be  rea- 
sonable." 

"Dad,*"  said  Helen  to  Rosie,  "Is  go- 
ing to  have  a  holiday  given  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Rosle;  "but  he  doesn't 
seem  to  want  It  very  much." 

"And  it's  not  going  to  be  a  very  long 
one,"  said  Peggy,  who  generally  sup- 
ports my  side  of  the  battle. 

"And  we'll  do  his  packing,"  said 
their  mother;    "w6n't  we,  girls?" 

"Hurrah!"  said  Peggy. 

"Peggy,"  I  said,  "I  am  sorry  to  cast 
a  cold  shower  on  your  enthusiasm,  but 
there  are  limits.  You  and  your  mother 
are  great  and  undeniable  packers,  but 
your  ways  are  not  my  ways." 

"Anyhow,"  said  Helen,  "we  should 
do  it  better  than  Swabey." 

"No,"  I  said,  "you  would  do  it 
worse.  Swabey  has  his  faults,  but  I 
know  them.  He  always  forgets  white 
ties  and  handkerchiefs,  but  these  I  can 
buy,  borrow  or  steal.  You  would  for- 
get white  shirts  and  dress  trousers, 
which  mean  nothing  to  you,  but  are 
all  the  world  to  me.     Swabey  packs 

Puncli. 


my  shaving-brush  and  my  safety  razor 
into  my  dress  shoes,  where  I  come 
upon  them  eventually.  You  would 
leave  them  out  altogether.  I  am 
grateful  to  you  all  for  your  generous 
offer,  but  Swabey  shall  do  my  packing 
—that  is  if  I  go." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  went. 
The  dinners  were,  as  usual,  a  great 
success.  We  all  became  young  again 
in  our  own  eyes,  and  on  the  whole  I 
was  not  sorry  to  have  a  bedroom  in 
London.  But  why  had  it  been  forced 
on  me  against  my  will?  The  reaaoa 
win  appear  in  a  letter  from  Peggy 
which  I  received  on  the  second  morn- 
ing of  my  compulsory  freedom: — 

"Deabbst  Dad, — We  are  getlng  on 
alright  Th^  maids  are  now  in  the 
llbary  and  everything  has  been  put 
somwere  else.  A  lot  of  your  papers 
got  blown  about,  but  we  ran  after 
them  and  got  most  of  them.  Our 
meels  are  in  your  den.  Their  going 
into  the  dining  room  direckly.'  The 
dust  is  dredfull  and  the  dogs  dont  like 
it  It  is  a  spring  cleening  with  love 
from  your  loving 

Peggy." 
R.  C,  L. 


THE  INCOMPARABLE  OUIDA. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  has  collected  a 
number  of  facts,  rumors,  appreciations 
and  strictures  concerning  the  novelist 
who  preferred  to  be  known  as 
"Ouida";  the  volume  also  contains 
certain  Interesting  letters,  notably 
those  to  the  Tauchnltz  family,  which 
include  some  naive  confessions  of  faith 
in  her  own  supremacy.  The  author  of 
the  memoir  has  brought  considerable 
industry  to  bear  upon  the  task,  and 
has  quite  evidently  spent  laborious 
days  in  its  achievement  The  bio- 
graphical details  are  succinctly  stated, 
and  the  selection  of  documents  made 
with  prudence  if  not  sympathy;    it  is 


in  her  attempts  to  gauge  the  talents 
of  this  remarkable  woman  that  Miss 
Lee  displays  a  fatal  want  of  apprehen- 
sion. Lacking  vision,  she  is  totally  un- 
able to  appreciate  the  essentials  of 
Oulda's  genius,  its  supreme  achieve- 
ments, childish  deficiencies. 

That  a  writer  can  rise  to  the  utmost 
dignity  of  passion,  and  yet  remain  ob- 
livious to  grave  defects  in  construc- 
tion, ineptitudes  of  characterization, 
seems  beyond  Miss  Lee's  power  to  un- 
derstand. She  regrets  a  lack  of  bal- 
ance, deplores  the  absence  of  those 
physiological  analyses  in  which  mod- 
ern fiction  specializes  and  even  depre- 
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cates,  almost  apologizes,  for  the  bursts 
of    torrential    eloquence    that    swe^ 
across  Ouida's  work  with  all  the  force 
and  freshness  of  a  great  spring  tide. 
The  author  of  the  memoir  appears  to 
take  the  veiw  that  these  passages  are 
'*bad  form,"  and  that  a   reticence  In 
the  descriptions,  a  pruning  of  the  pas- 
sion that  recreates  sense,  sounds  and 
colors,    would   have   been   a   vast   im- 
provement       Ouida      saturates      her 
readers  with  impressions,  overwhelms 
with  the  glory  of  color,  the  sensuous- 
ness   of   sound,    the   Italian   sunshine 
**that  laughs  around  us  nine  mcmths 
of  every  year,  the  fruits  that  grow  al- 
most without  culture,  the  flowers  that 
we  throw  to  the  oxen  to  eat,  the  very 
stones  that  are  sweet  with  myrtle,  the 
very  sea  sand  that  is  musical  with  bees 
in  the  rosemary,  everything  we  grow 
up  amongst  from  infancy  makes  our 
love  of  nature  only  a  kind  of  unc<xi- 
scious  Joy   link."    Omtrast   this   pas- 
sage with  the  novels  belonging  to  the 
precious  school  each  with  its  meticu- 
lous   phrasing,    interminable   analyses, 
devitalized    men,    anaemic    women — all 
very  neat,  very  clever,  utterly  void  of 
life,  and  full  of  the  letter  that  kUleth. 
It  is  impossible  to  Judge  a  writer  of 
Ouida's   exceptional   gifts   and   limita- 
tions     by      conventional      standards. 
Romance  is  the  secret  of  her  genius 
and  she  shares  it  with  the  fairy  tales 
of  old.    We  may  smile  at  her  absurdi- 
ties, cavil  at  her  inaccuracies,  but  she 
enchants  us  none  the  less,  so  that  for 
a  moment  we  look  at  the  world  with 
the  wide  eyes  of  youth. 

The  weakness  or  rather  the  absence 
of  plot  in  her  stories  is  immaterial; 
her  crudity  of  construction  is  on  a 
level  with  the  stories  of  our  childhood, 
sharing  their  defects,  and  like  them, 
embodying  the  eternal  desires  and 
ambitions  of  mankind.  Her  impossi- 
ble guardsmen,  absurd  aristocrats,  can 
no  more  be  criticised  than  the  Marquis 
of  Carabas  in  "Puss  in  Boots."    They 


are  fairies,  demons,  grotesques,  fabu- 
lous creatures,  that  lend  color  to  the 
narrative  and  quicken  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture which  is  the  soul  of  romance. 
In  those  cases  where  her  men  and 
women  are  human  and  not  of  the  gob- 
lin world,  she  sketches  from  type 
rather  than  personality.  Ev^i  as  Cin- 
derella,  the  little  kitchen  maid,  is  for 
all  times  and  for  all  countries,  Ouida's 
soft-eyed  peasants  will  be  no  less  and 
no  more  real  fifty  years  hence  than 
they  are  to-day.  Simple,  trustful,  full 
of  a  passion  of  loving,  and  giving,  the 
heroine  of  **Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes" 
that  idyll  fragrant  with  the  sowit  and 
memories  of  spring,  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  Italy  to  fairyland  and  lose 
nothing  in  the  transit 

It  is  glamour  that  keeps  green  the 
story  of  Cinderella,  it  is  glamour  that 
animates  and  vivifies  the  stories  Ouida 
wrote.  It  is  urged  against  the  novel- 
ist that  her  humor  is  of  the  most  rudi- 
mentary order,  that  her  perspective  is 
distorted,  preposterous  results  arise 
from  inadequate  causes,  and  in  the 
main  the  contention  is  true;  but  if 
neither  limits  nor  destroys  the  main- 
spring of  her  power,  romance  exists  In 
her  as  in  the  "Arabian  Nlghte,"  dis- 
tinct and  apart  from  other  qualities, 
and  whether  she  writes  of  a  prepos- 
terous race  in  which  impossible  horses 
win  fabulous  wagers  or  paints  a  pic- 
ture of  peasant  life  glowing  with  color, 
the  same  quality  is  there.  Ouida  pos- 
sesses the  rare  gift  of  seizing  upon  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  district 
as  of  a  type.  Throughout  "Signa"  the 
scent  of  the  vineyards,  the  purple  of 
the  grapes,  the  Dionysian  Joy  that  de- 
scends upon  the  people  when  the  har- 
vest is  gathered,  recurs  again  and  yet 
again,  until  the  atmosphere  is  satur- 
ated with  the  spirit  of  the  Bachanalia. 
That  Ouida  was  conscious  of  her  de- 
fects in  technique  is  more  than  proba- 
ble. She  was  a  critic  of  no  mean 
order,  and  her  appraisement  of  D'An- 
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nunzio,  whose  luxuriance  of  style  did 
not  atone  to  her  for  the  corruption  of 
his  philosophy,  suggests  a  clarity  of 
intellect,  a  Justness  of  discernment, 
that  Miss  Lee  is  unable  to  discover. 
But  that  she  could  construct  a  plot 
workmanlike,  if  not  original,  is  shown 
by  "The  Biasserenes"  which  attains  a 
fair  level  of  competence  that  should 
satisfy  her  biographer's  hunger  for  ex- 
actitude. The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  novels  which  most  nearly 
conform  io  the  standard  of  convention 
reveal  little  or  nothing  of  the  flame 
that  bums  throughout  the  OuidaesQue 
romance.  They  lack  the  fragrance, 
the  passion,  the  eloquence,  which  mark 
her  work  as  unique,  no  less  than  the 
bizarre  effects  and  amazing  dialogue 
which  perpetually  recur. 

Of  the  personality  of  this  remark- 
able woman  we  have  a  variety  of  ac- 
counts. That  she  was  extravagant  is 
obvious,  that  her  eccentricities  were 
much  exaggerated  seems  apparent. 
Ouida  had  a  shrewd  mother-wit,  and 
appreciated  to  the  full  the  value  of 
advertisement.  It  lent  piquancy  to  her 
reputation  to  establish  the  legend  of 
an  eternal  toilet  of  white  satin  and 
her  entourage  of  dogs  undoubtedly 
kept  the  paragraphist  busy.  Her  re- 
marks to  Tauchnitz  concerning  her 
"great  successes"  hardly  argue  an  ex- 
alted opinion  of  her  talent  so  much 
as  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  desirable  when  dealing  with  a  buyer 
to  boom  your  own  wares. 

Her  career  as  a  pamphleteer  is 
characterized  with  the  same  qualities 

The  New  WiUeu. 


that  mark  her  as  a  novelist.  Lack  of 
proportion  made  her  attack  a  pigmy 
with  the  same  virulent  energy  she  de- 
voted to  assaulting  a  giant,  but  if  her 
energy  was  at  times  misdirected  her 
political  instinct  was  rarely  at  fault. 
She  had  the  faculty  of  appraising  the 
situation,  seeing  the  reality  of  thinga 
independent  of  surrounding  circum- 
stance. A  pro-Boer  at  the  time  of  the 
war  with  the  Transvaal  on  the  ground 
of  her  sympathy  with  nationality,  for 
the  same  reason  she  was  anti-Dreyfus, 
fearing  that  were  the  Dreyfusards  to 
triumph  it  might  endanger  the  integ- 
rity of  France. 

Miss  Lee  touches  little  on  this  side 
of  Ouida,  whose  political  activity 
seems  to  inspire  the  same  dubiety 
roused  by  her  novels. 

But  it  is  in  her  comment  on  the  in- 
scription carved  on  Ouida's  tomb  that 
Miss  Lee  reveals  the  full  extent  of 
her  inability  to  understand  the  spring 
from  which  welled  up  those  wonder- 
ful romances.  "Exaggeration  pursued 
Ouida  to  the  end,"  she  says.  "For 
the  inscription  commemorates  her  as 
*a  writer  of  incomparable  novels.'  '* 
Therein  must  surely  lie  the  justifica- 
tion of  this  arresting  and  provocative 
personality.  Touched  with  divine  fire 
she  was  at  once  an  artist  and  a  child, 
a  great  romancer  and  a  bad  craftsman, 
a  law  unto  herself,  beyond,  or  if  you 
will,  below  conventional  criticism,  her 
novels  like  herself  are  in  very  truth 
utterly,  hopelessly,  triumphantly  in- 
comparable. 

J,  K.  Prothero. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


The  gentle  art  of  sugar-coating  has 
been  well  mastered  by  Margaret  Wil- 
liamson, who  adds  a  volume  descrip- 
tive of  "John  and  Betty's  Irish  History 


Visit"  to  earlier  volumes  relating  to 
English  and  Scotch  history  visits 
made  by  the  same  two  young  people. 
Miss  Williamson  contxlves  to  give  the 
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interest  of  a  pleasing  story  to  the  ex- 
periences of  John  and  his  sister,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  weaves  in  a  great 
deal  of  history  and  legend  and  de- 
scription. Boy  and  girl  readers  will 
oe  beguiled  by  the  interest  of  the  story, 
merely  as  a  story,  while  they  are  in- 
cidentally absorbing  much  that  is 
worth  knowing  about  the  past  and  the 
present  of  Ireland.  Twenty  or  thirty 
illustrations  from  photographs  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  book.  Lothrop,  Lee 
ft  Shepard  Co. 

The  unique  and  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  "Children  of  Other  Lands" 
books,  published  by  the  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Company,  is  that  each  vol- 
ume is  written,  not  by  a  mere  tourist 
or  observer,  but  by  a  native  of  the 
coimtry  described  who  has  actually 
lived  the  child  life  which  is  pictured. 
The  latest  volume  "When  I  Was  a  Boy 
in  Palestine,*'  is  by  Mousa  J.  Kaleel, 
who  was  born  within  ten  miles  of 
Jerusalem  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
lived  there  amid  the  scenes  and  under 
the  conditions  which  he  describes  im- 
til  he  was  sixteen.  He  enters  minutely 
into  his  boy  life,  tells  of  his  experi- 
ences at  home  and  in  school,  and  com- 
pares the  life  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Palestine  to-day  with  those  of 
Bible  times.  Altogether,  the  book  Is 
one  of  unusual  vividness  and  interest. 
There  are  a  dozen  illustrations  from 
photographs. 

John  L.  Stoddard,  the  well-known 
American  traveller  and  lecturer, — now 
for  years  a  resident  abroad — has  gath- 
ered into  an  attractive  volume  the 
Poems,  with  the  writing  of  which  he 
has  beguiled  his  leisure,  and  in  which 
he  has  expressed  many  emotions  and 
experiences.  (George  L.  Shuman  ft 
Co.)  Several  poems  are  tributary  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  Napoleon. 
Coming  upon  "Corsica"  in  the  early 
pages,  one  expects  "Fontainebleau"  and 


discovers  it,  and  also  an  address  "To 
the  Portrait  of  Napoleon,"— the  one 
painted  by  Andrea  Appiani  in  1803.  It 
might  be  feared  that  Mr.  Stoddard 
loves  a  fighter.  But  he  loves  also  a 
\gentle,  harmless  minstrel  like  him 
whom  he  celebrates  in  "Farewell  to 
the  Faun"  and  a  faithful  dumb  beast 
like  "Leo."  To  his  garden  fair  as  he 
walks  to  and  fro  in  his  "Promenade 
Solitaire"  he  summons  no  ugly  object. 
When  he  deals  with  the  great  mys- 
teries of  life  and  death,  with  the  un- 
fathomable, insoluble  questions  that 
come  in  visions  of  the  night,  he  is  at 
his  best  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
"Conjugi  Carissimsp."  In  a  modest 
"Proem"  the  author  tells  of  a  poor, 
mad  fiddler  whose  bow  is  loosened  by 
his  friends,  and  intimates  a  fear  that 
he  himself  draws  a  silent  bow.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  much  music  in  his 
verse. 

In  Tasuku  Harada's  **The  Faith  of 
Japan"  (The  Macmillau  Co.)  we  have 
the  most  important  volume  in  the 
series  to  which  it  belongs, — ^the  Hart- 
ford-Lamson  Lectures  on  the  Religions 
of  the  World — ^and  this  for  the  reason 
that  it  gives  no  outside  and  superficial 
view,  but  the  observations  and  conclu- 
sions of  a  native  Japanese.  The  au- 
thor is  President  of  Doshisha  Uni- 
versity of  Kyoto,  and  he  gave  the  sub- 
stance of  this  volume  in  a  series  of 
lectures  upon  the  Lamson  foundation, 
at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  As 
he  explains  in  the  opening  lecture,  he 
has  in  mind,  by  the  Faith  of  Japan, 
not  Shinto,  Confucianism,  Buddhism 
or  Christianity,  but  the  union  of  ele- 
ments from  each  and  all  that  have 
taken  root  in  Japanese  soil  and 
moulded  the  life  and  thought  of  her 
people.  Beginning  with  an  historical 
sketch,  he  goes  on  to  outline  the  vari- 
ous religious  conceptions  which  have 
appealed  to  the  Japanese  mind  and 
closes  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  dlf- 
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ficulties  which  must  be  encountered  by 
Christian  teachers  and  missionaries  in 
the  Empire.  As  an  interpretation  of 
the  Japanese  mind  and  temper  touch- 
ing serious  things,  the  book  is  at  once 
sympathetic  and  authoritative. 

"Her  Ladyship's  Ck>nscience,"  by 
Ellen  Thomeycroft  Fowler,  is  prima- 
rily a  bo<^  of  clever  epigrams.  The  au- 
thor and  her  characters  combine  to 
ring  the  changes,  after  the  manner  of 
Oscar  Wilde,  on  "daughter,"  ''mother.'* 
■**man,"  ••woman,"  ••husband,"  ••wife," 
•Tie,"  and  ••she,"  with  the  dex- 
terity of  an  intricate  machine.  When 
the  characters  are  not  deliver- 
ing epigrams,  they  are  engaged  in 
equally  witty,  though  less  formal,  con- 
versation ;  and  when  the  author  has  a 
gap  to  fill  she  does  it  with  very 
clever  analyses  of  thoughts  and  mo- 
tives. After  cleverness  come  Aris- 
tocracy and  Religion  as  motifs  for  the 
story.  It  abounds  with  Dukes  and 
Earls,  novelized  apparently,  like  suc- 
cessful plays,  not  because  they  are  ex- 
pected to  make  good  novels  but  because 
the  public  has  become  deeply  interested 
in  them.  And  in  spite  of  the  intense 
seriousness  of  the  religious  paragraphs, 
It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  their 
capital  Gs,  Hs.  and  Ws  belong  to  the 
same  hierarchy  as  the  Ds  and  Es  of 
the  rest  of  the  book.  Yet  after  all,  it 
is  a  good  story,  clear-cut,  well-told, 
full  of  suspense,  built  around  well- 
defined,  carefuUy-studied  people, — the 
story  of  a  woman  of  forty  who  forces 
her  young  lover  to  give  her  up  and 
marry  youth  and  beauty  instead  and 
lives  to  regret  it  If  the  people  had 
only  been  allowed  to  be  more  individ- 
ual and  lees  often  ''one  of  the  few 
women  who,"  or  '•like  most  men  who," 
or  •like  other  women  of  her  type"  they 
might  have  been  lovable  as  well  as 
extremely  interesting;  and  the  denoue- 
ment, an  automobile  accident  (fortu- 
nate from  every  point  of  view  except 


those  of  the  victim  and  of  art)  which 
finally  unites  the  right  couple,  might 
have  been  saved  from  falling  rather 
flat    George  H.  Doran  Co. 

Dr.  Hudson  Stuck's  'The  Ascent  of 
Denali"  makes  mountain-climbing  seem 
like  child's  play,  but  it  is  very  modest, 
and  the  author's  chief  concern  seems 
to  be  to  remove  the  names  of  McE^lnley 
and  Foraker  from  the  twin  peaks,  and 
to  fix  the  Indian  substitutes  ••Denali  and 
Denali's  Wife"  upon  them.  His  second 
anxiety  appears  to  be  to  thank  his 
bishop,  the  Rev.  Peter  Trimble  Rowe, 
for  giving  him  leave  of  absence  to  make 
his  perilous  Journey.  Those  things  be- 
ing done,  he  strives  to  show  that  he 
was  only  one  of  a  company  and 
mentions  the  names  of  Mr.  Harry 
Karstens,  the  ••real  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition"; of  Mr.  Robert  G.  Tatum, 
who  ••took  his  share  and  more  than  his 
share  of  all  trial  and  hardship  and 
was  a  most  valuable  colleague";  of 
Walter  Harper,  who  ••Joyed  in  the 
heights  as  a  mountain  sheep  or  a 
chamois,  and  whose  broad  shoulders 
were  never  weary  or  unwilling."  Even 
Johnny,  the  Indian  boy  who  kept  the 
camp  during  a  long  vigil,  must  be  com- 
memorated. The  author  makes  light 
of  his  own  sufferings  but  he  does  not 
conceal  them,  nor  try  to  make  them 
seem  romantic  or  poetic.  This  quality 
is  so  conspicuous  that  it  should  not  for 
a  moment  be  forgotten.  If  there  be 
••within  this  land  ten  thousand  good  as 
he"  a  chance  to  do  homage  to  a  hero 
does  not  come  every  day.  But  to  leave 
praise,  here  is  a  handsome  octavo  of 
nearly  two  hundred  pages  with  thirty- 
six  illustrations  and  a  map  and  there 
is  not  one  gloomy  word  in  it.  The  pic- 
tures are  terrifying;  the  text  Is  invig- 
orating. Arctic  exploration  must  re- 
sume the  place  which  it  lost  for  a  brief 
space  while  an  unfortunate  affair  was 
remembered,  and  the  Episcopal  church 
should  be  proud  of  its  sons.    The  peril 
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of  avalanches  occupies  much  space  in 
the  narrative  and  some  other  dangers 
not  yet  become  trite  are  thrillingly  set 
forth.  Nobody  can  tell  a  story  better. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The   paper    "jacket"   of   "The    Van- 
guard/'   by    Edgar    Beecher    Bronson, 
calls  it  "a  novel";    yet  in  form  it  is 
pure  autobiography,   a   long  string  of 
the  reminiscences  of  an  old  scout  and 
guarder    of    stage-coaches    who   began 
his  active  life  as  a  wielder  of  deadly 
weapons  early  in  the  *50's  and  left  it 
only  at  the  end  of  the  century.     Its 
only  plot  is  the  love  interest  between 
hero   and   heroine,   and   they    part   in 
their   teens   in   the   first  chapter   and 
never   see   or   hear   anything   of   each 
other  until  they  marry  In  the  last, — at 
seventy-one     and     sixty-nine     respec- 
tively !    Much  of  its  peculiar  value  lies 
in     the     remoteness     of     the     rough, 
straightforward  simplicity  with  which 
the  old  man  tells  his  story  from  the 
artilices  of  what  he  calls  "the  fancy 
quill  drivers."     Blood   flows  as  freely 
and  as  simply  as  whiskey.     There  are 
no    sentimental    rhapsodies    over    its 
redness ;    no  beatings  of  the  chest  over 
the  quantities, — either  of  his  own  or 
of  other  peoples', — which  a  strong  man 
may   safely   spill;    none  of  the  chief 
stock  in  trade  of  the  modem  school  of 
passionate  primitives.     Bronco-busters, 
bandits,    gamblers,    tenderfeet,    Mexi- 
cans and  Indians  are  simply  brought 
on  the  scene  in  rapid  succession  to  be 
coolly   and   calmly    shot   down   before 
they  can  reach  the  next  page.     It  is 
not  a  book  for  the  squeamish,  but  af- 
ter the  feverishness  of  most  of  our  ele- 
mental fiction  it  is  cool  and  refreshing. 
And  as  an  impressionistic  panorama  of 
the  opening  up  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi  it  serves  to  bridge  the 
gap    between    the    broad,    impersonal 
treatment   of  history   and   the   neces- 
sarily limited  point  of  view  of  ordinary 
fiction.    George  H.  Doran  Co. 


If  the  reader  of  Maiavene  Thomp- 
son's •'The  Woman's  Law"  (Frederick 
A.  Stokes  .Co.)   can  accept  the  initial 
improbability   on    which   the    story   is 
based,   he   need   not  be   staggered   by 
anything   that    follows.       A    woman's 
husband  comes  home  with  the  startling 
announcement  that  he  has  Just  killed 
a    man    in    a    quarrel    over    another 
woman.    The  woman,  though  she  has 
been  estranged  from  her  husband,  is 
anxious  to  save  him,  for  the  sake  of 
their  boy.    Some  one  had  told  her  that 
it  was  possible  to  find  the  exact  double 
of  any  one  within  a  few  blocks.     She 
conceals    her    husband    behind    some 
tapestry  and  goes  out  in  her  car  down 
Broadway  to  find  his  double.    She  has 
not  ridden  far  before  she  comes  upon 
the  very  duplicate  of  the  man  whom 
she  has  left  shivering  behind  the  tap- 
estry, in  dread  of  arrest.    She  beckons 
him    into    the    limousine, — the    chauf- 
feur being  so  absorbed  in  the  street 
trafllc   that   he  does  not   notice   any- 
thing—and begins  to  urge  him  to  help 
her,    when   she   finds   that   he  is  in  a 
kind   of    mental    daze    and    does    not 
know  either  who  he  is  or  where  he  is. 
Hurrying  home  with  him,  it  is  a  sim- 
ple matter  for  the  husband  to  exchange 
clothes  with   him,   and  to   leave  him, 
helpless  and  apparently  intoxicated,  to 
be  gathered  in  by  the  police  when  they 
finally  get  around.    The  real  murderer 
easily  escapes ;   while  his  double  is  ad- 
judged insane  and  sent  to  an  asylum. 
But,   to   the   surprise   and  embarrass- 
ment of  the  wife,  he  is  returned  as 
cured  within  a  few  months,  but  with 
his  mind   a   perfect   blank   as  to   his 
identity  and  all  of  his  past  Naturally, 
there  are  a  good  many  complications 
and  a  slowly  maturing  romance,  and 
eventually   the   real   husband   dies   in 
his  far-off  hiding-place  just  in  time  to 
permit   his   double,    whose   mind   and 
memory  meanwhile  have  come  bade  to 
him,  to  take  his  place  for  good. 
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THE  RETURN.  He  played  all  day  upon  a  wooden  pipe, 

A  sun-sweet  day  in  the  sundown  time  Lost    in    the    purple    of   a    Prince'? 

Where   the    great    hills    dip    to   the  chair.                • 

dusking  dale,  • 

And    no    sound    breaking    the    silent  If    they    but    feasted    in    some    room 

climb  apart, 

But  a  lonely  wheeling  curlew's  wail.  The  red  wine  brimming  in  a  cup  of 

And   the   far   bird's   scream,   and   tho  gold, 

glittering  shine  A    note    would    fall    upon    a    glowing 

Of  a  star  on  the  far  dim  eastern  line  heart, 

Bring  back  far  days  and  a  dream  once  A  hand  would  tremble  and  a  wish 

mine  grow  cold. 
Where  the  great  hills  dip  to  the  dale. 

And    many    a    dancer    on    the    rose- 

For    the    world-call    came   even    here,  strewn  ground 

even  here  Would  leave  his  fellows  and  would 

Where    the   great   hills   dip   to    the  turn  aside — 

dusking  dale.  Between  the  viols  "he  had  heard  the 

And  the  old  road  laughed  at  a  young  sound 

heart's  fear  Of  a  soul  weeping  on  the  steps  out 

And  lured  young  feet  to  its  wonder  side, 
trail. 

And    drew    young    eyes    to    the    rosy  And  fortime's  favorite  fevered  at  h\& 

sky.  .   .   .  play 

And  the  world  grew  wide  as  the  feet  Would  drop  the  cards,  as  if  he  heard 

climbed  high,  a  cry. 

But  the  young  heart's  dream   was  a  And  leave  his  winnings,  &s  one  called 

dream  gone  by  away 

With  the  hills  dipping  down  to  the  He  knows  not  whither  and  he  knows 

dale.  not  why. 

0  the  world  was  strange  and  the  years  And  Love  went  everywhere,  bereft  of 

less  kind  shame. 

Than  the  years  with  the  hills  and  Steeped  in  oblivion,  prodigal  of  bliss, 

the  dusking  dale.  When  through  the  corridor  a  wan  note 

And   the   dale's  deep  calm   that   none  came 

shall  find  To  loose  a  hand-clasp  and  destroy  a 

While  the  long  road  lures  and  the  kiss, 
heart  is  hale. 

And  now  in  the  chill  of  a  wild  bird's  rpm  angry  hands  would  push  the  heavj' 

scream  door, 

1  linger  alone  where  the  gloom  is  the  ^^^   ^^   the   glory   blazoned   by   the 

gleam  moon 

Of  a  still,   far  star,   with  a   far,   far  rmey    found    him   stretched    upon    the 

dream  silver  floor 

And  the  hills  dipping  down  to  the  Beside  the  ashes,  with  his  little  tune, 
dale. 

Thomas  Moult.  ^^^  ^^   ^^  dwellers  in  the  Houte  of 

The   Aciidfiny.  , 

All  ire,  caroimng  in  the  House  of 

Ught, 

_„^  Have  heard   the  piping  of  the  lonely 

THE    LONELY   CHILD    IN   THE  j^^^ 

HOUSE  OF  PLEASURE.  ^„^    ^^^f^^^    j^^    thieves    into    the 

There   where    the    fruit    hung   golden,  starless  night, 

round  and  ripe,  Viola  Woods. 
And  endless  music   filled   the  shim- 


mering air. 


The  Wettmloater  QoBette. 
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THE  MONKOE  DOCTRINE  AND  THE  LATINAMERICAN 

REPUBLICS. 


Recent  pronouncements  by  President 
Wilson,  and  an  earlier  statement  by 
Mr.  Taft,  Indicate  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  resolved  to  give 
an  extension  to  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  could  hardly 
have  been  contemplated  when  that 
poUcy  was  first  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe  in  1823.  At  that  d^te, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  United  States  policy 
desired  only  to  bar  further  acquisition 
of  territory  on  the  American  continent 
by  European  Powers.  President  Wil- 
son has  greatly  widened  this  view  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He  declared  defi- 
nitely. In  a  speech  delivered  to  a  com- 
mercial congress  at  Mobile,  Alabama, 
that  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
"to  assist  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
in  their  emancipation  from  the  mate- 
rial Interests  of  other  nations.  .  .  . 
States  that  are  obliged  to  grant  con- 
cessions are  In  the  position  that  for- 
eign Interests  are  apt  to  dominate  their 
Interests.  Such  a  state  of  things  Is 
apt  to  become  Intolerable.  It  Is  eman- 
cipation from  this  Inevitable  subordi- 
nation that  we  deem  It  our  duty  to  as- 
sist." 

This  statement  of  policy  was  at  once 
assumed  by  the  American  Press  to  In- 
dicate that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  Interpose  not 
only  to  prevent  European  nations  from 
extending  their  territory  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  but  also  to  check,  so 
far  as  It  could,  the  exploitation  of 
commercial  enterprises  there  by  Eu- 
ropean financiers.  This  Interp^tatlon 
has  since  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
pronouncements  made  by  President 
Wilson  and  prominent  politicians  In 
the  United  States.  In  September  last, 
when  Lord  Murray,  as  the  representa- 
tive   of   the    Eagle   Oil    Company,    of 


which  Lord  Cowdray  Is  the  head,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  abandoned  the  oU 

concession  he  had  obtained  In  Golom- 

• 

bla,  "owing  to  the  political  feeling  that 
was  engendered  by  the  negotiations," 
the  withdrawal  was  hailed  by  the 
Press  of  the  United  States  as  a  victory 
for  the  new  policy  of  the  Government 
In  opposing  European  financial  enter- 
prises In  the  Latin-American  republics. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  Its  Issue  of 
September  28th,  1913,  pointedly  drew 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  hinted 
that  the  attempt  made  by  British  In- 
terests to  obtain  "^possession  of  oil- 
fields In  Central  America  was  directly 
connected  with  the  building  of  oll- 
burulng  warships  In  England.  It  de- 
clared that  "plans  for  the  establish- 
ment by  any  European  Power  of  a 
coaling  station  near  the  Caribbean 
terminus  of  the  Panama  Canal  would 
be,  of  course,  a  matter  of  very  serious 
concern  to  us."  The  Times  added  sig- 
nificantly, "An  oU  fuel  station  Is  the 
same  thing,  or  soon  will  be,"  and  then 
went  on  to  state  that  "It  would  be  far 
preferable  from  our  point  of  view  that 
the  resources  of  our  sister  republics 
should  be  developed  by  their  own  peo- 
ple. This  Is  the  plain  meaning  of  that 
passage  of  President  Wilson's  address 
at  Mobile,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
employment  of  foreign  capital  in  the 
Latin-American  republics.  If  Colombia 
has  been  infiuenced  to  reconsider  her 
intention  to  make  important  oil-field 
concessions  to  an  English  company,  the 
congratulations  offered  to  her  will  be 
due  also  to  Mr.  Wilson.  The  first 
fruits  of  his  good  counsel  are  impor- 
tant, and  Colombia's  example  is  one 
that  may  be  generally  followed  with 
advantage." 

There  is  no  mistaking  this  approval 
of  the  policy  of  shutting  out  European 
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capital  from  Central  and  South 
America.  Exactly  a  month  later  the 
New  York  World  was  even  more  ex- 
plicit. It  declared  that,  "What  has 
been  called  the  Wilson  Doctrine  scores 
a  notable  triumph  in  the  abandonment 
by  the  Pearson  Syndicate  of  its  vast 
scheme  of  exploitation  in  (Colombia. 
.  .  .  Monroeism  was  admirably  adapted 
to  conditions  prevailing  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Wilsonism  meets 
just  as  firmly  the  menaces  that  appear 
early  in  the  twentieth." 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  examine  the 
attitude  of  the  Latin- American  republics 
towards  the  hegemony,  territorial,  politi- 
cal, and  financial,  which  the  United 
States  has  plainly  set  herself  to  estab- 
lish on  the  American  continent.  But 
before  doing  that  I  propose  to  set  out 
briefiy  the  history  and  development  of 
the  policy  known  as  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, of  which  President  Wilson's  new 
departure  is  claimed  by  Americans  to 
be  the  natural  outcome. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  first  de- 
fined by  President  Monroe  in  his  sev- 
enth annual  ''Message  to  Congress"  on 
December  2nd,  1823,  in  which  he 
said : — 

"In  the  discussions  to  which  this  in- 
terest has  given  rise,  and  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  may  terminate, 
the  occasion  has  been  judged  proper 
for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  involved,  that  the  American 
continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
conditions  which  they  have  assumed 
and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to 
be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European  Powers. 
.  .  .  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Eu- 
ropean Powers  to  extend  their  politi- 
cal systems  to  any  portion  of  the 
western  hemisphere  would  be  consid- 
ered dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  United  States." 

These  words  had  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  discussions  then  in  progress 
between  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Republic  with  respect  to  their  respec- 


tive claims  in  the  extreme  north-west- 
em  portion  of  North  America.  But 
they  had  a  wider  purpose  than  that 
of  merely  indicating  to  the  negotiants 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment At  that  time  the  combinatioQ 
of  European  Powers  known  to  history 
as  "The  Holy  Alliance"  was  contem- 
plating the  overthrow  of  the  republic 
in  Spain;  and  there  was  also  ground 
for  the  belief  that  they  had  in  view 
the  re-establishment  of  the  authority 
of  the  Spanish  Crown  in  Central  and 
South  America.  Mexico  had  only  re- 
cently thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
and  the  republics  of  the  Southern  con- 
tinent, which  the  United  States  were 
then  engaged  in  recognizing,  were  still 
so  feeble  as  to  be  likely  to  succumb 
easily  to  the  forces  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance. 

The    Monroe    Doctrine,    which    was 
but  the  logical  extension  of  the  poUcy 
recommended  to  his  country  by  Washr 
ington,  that  the  United  States  should 
avoid    entangling    itself    in     European 
affairs,  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  schemes  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, at  least  in  so  far  as  these  re- 
ferred  to  America,  and  gave  the  na- 
scent   I^tin-American    republics    time 
in  which  to  consolidate  and  strengthen 
their  position.     Although   the  Monroe 
Doctrine     has     since     been     invoked 
against  Great  Britain,  notably  in  the 
Venezuela   Boundary  Dispute  of  1896, 
the     British     Government     has     been 
wholly    favorable    towards    it    at    aD 
times.     It     was,     indeed.      Canning's 
policy,  which  he  defined  a  few  years 
later  in  his  famous  reference  to  "the 
necessity  of  calling  the  New  World  in- 
to existence  to  restore  the  balance  of 
the  Old."    And  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  attitude  of  England  towards 
the  Holy  Alliance  at  the  time  had  an 
imiK>rtant  influence  in  securing  respect 
for  President  Monroe's  firm  dedaratioo 
of  policy. 
Having  fulfilled  its  first  object,  the 
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Monroe  Doctrine  was  little  heard  of 
again  for  over  twenty  years,  until  in 
1845  President  Polk,  though  without 
any  specific  mention  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
poUcy,  declared  that  the  United  States 
would  not  permit  European  interven- 
tion on  the  North  American  continent. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
became,  for  a  time,  powerless  to  inter- 
fere with  the  course  of  events  outside 
her  own  borders,  France,  Spain,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  combined  for  a 
joint  intervention  in  Mexican  affairs. 
The  two  latter  nations  were  not  fully 
informed  as  to  the  objects  which 
France,  the  chief  mover  in  the  affair, 
had  in  view,  and  soon  withdrew.  Na- 
poleon III.  pursued  his  schemes  alone, 
and  set  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  on  the  throne  of  Mexico. 
This  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  but  the  United 
States,  engaged  in  the  life  and  death 
struggle  between  North  and  South, 
had  to  stand  by  and  let  events  take 
their  course.  Immediately  that  the 
Federal  States  succeeded  in  suppress- 
ing the  revolt  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
re-united  Republic  took  up  a  firm 
stand,  and  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  In  the  name  of  his  Govern- 
ment, demanded  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  French  armies  from 
Mexico.  The  United  States,  with 
about  a  million  war-trained  veterans 
at  her  disposal,  was  in  a  position  to 
enforce  her  demand,  and  Napoleon  had 
no  choice  but  to  comply.  The  French 
army  was  recalled  in  February,  1867, 
and  the  brief  empire  of  Maximilian 
ended  in  the  tragedy  of  Queretaro  on 
June  16th  of  the  same  year. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  became  prominent  in 
international  affairs  was  in  1870,  when 
the  internal  condition  of  the  negro  re- 
public of  Santo  Domingo  was  under 
discussion.  There  was  some  talk  of  Eu- 


ropean intervention,  and  President 
Grant  in  his  "Annual  Message  to  Con- 
gress" declared  that: — 

"The  doctrine  promulgated  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe  has  been  adhered  to  by 
all  poUttcal  parties,  and  I  now  deem 
It  proper  to  assert  that  hereafter  no 
territory  on  this  continent  shall  be 
regarded  as  subject  to  transfer  to  a 
European  Power." 

The  continent,  apparently.  Included 
the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo.  Then 
came  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Dispute 
in  1895.  President  Cleveland  appears 
to  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  over  the  question  as  to 
where  a  frontier  line  should  be  drawn 
In  the  jungles  of  the  Orinoco.  The  late 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  at  the  time 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary, 
with  admirable  judgment,  quietly  ig- 
nored the  threatening  language  of  the 
Cleveland  message,  and,  negotiating 
directly  with  Venezuela,  arranged  to 
submit  the  disputed  boundary  to  arbi- 
tration. In  the  end  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain  were  sustained,  practi- 
cally in  their  entirety.  But  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  satisfied  that  it  was 
the  action  of  the  United  States  which 
had  compelled  the  British  Government 
to  "climb  down,"  and  a  wave  of  fran- 
tic enthusiasm  swept  over  the  country. 

WhUe  comparatively  little  notice 
was  taken  in  this  country  of  the  vio- 
lent and  sometimes  provocative  Ian- 
guage  used  on  tiie  platform  and  In  tiie 
Press  of  tiie  United  States,  tiie  agita- 
tion was  valuable  as  Indicating  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
seized  the  imagination  of  tiie  Ameri- 
can people,  and  tiie  lengtiis  tiiey  were 
prepared  to  go  In  support  of  It.  There 
is  probably  no  theory  In  eitiier  Internal 
or  international  politics  which  has  so 
completely  secured  the  adhesion  of  the 
great  mass  of  tiie  Inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  as  the  doctrine  first  de- 
fined by  President  Monroe. 
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There  was,  however,  a  small  but  Im- 
portant body  of  opinion  in  that  coun- 
try which  denied  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  involved  at  all  in  the 
question  of  the  Venezuela  Boundary. 
Eminent  international  lawyers  like  the 
Jate  Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps  and  Professor 
T.  S.  Woolsey  both  contested  the  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 
argued  that  the  principle  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  not  raised  by  the 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact 
situation  of  the  frontier  between  Brit- 
ish Guiana  and  the  Republic  of  Venez- 
uela. They  even  denied  that  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  an  accepted  principle 
of  international  law,  as  was  claimed 
by  most  orators  and  writers  in  the 
United  States. 

Whether  it  is  to  be  r^^rded  as  a 
part  of  that  nebulous  and  ill-defined 
code,  the  fact  remains  that  Great 
Britain  has  never  questioned  its  ap- 
plicability to  the  American  continent 
It  was  accepted  by  our  Government 
when  first  promulgated,  and  that  ac- 
ceptance has  never  since  been  repudi- 
ated or  denied  by  any  British  states- 
man. Many  thoughtful  Americans  sin- 
cerely doubt  the  wisdom  of  flourishing 
the  "Big  Stick"  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine on  every  occasion  when  any 
question  arises  between  a  European 
Power  and  one  of  the  American  repub- 
lics. 

Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  Professor  of 
Latin- American  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Yale,  has  recently  published 
an  important  work  on  this  subject,  un- 
der the  title  of  •*The  Monroe  Doctrine : 
An  Obsolete  Shibboleth,"  in  which  he 


•*The  American  people  were  only  too 
willing  to  believe  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  an  important  section  of  that 
mysterious  code  known  as  'Interna- 
tional Law';  and  far  too  large  a 
number  of  us  still  think  so."  And  he 
adds:  "We  forget  that  the  Doctrine 
has  no  standing  as  law,  and  was 
merely   an  exposition   of   our   foreign 


policy,  which,  like  any  other  policy, 
could  be  changed  at  our  own  behest 
if  we  so  chose." 

But  whatever  its  rights,  or  justice, 
or  authority  in  Inteniatlonal  relations, 
there  Is  an  almost  universal  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  maintain  the  principle  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

What  constitutes  a  serious  symptcHu, 
in  view  of  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  a  people  numbering  not  far  tram 
one  hundred  millions,  is  the  fact  that 
each  succeeding  President  of  the 
United  States  appears  to  have  felt  it 
incumbent,  upon  him  to  extend  the 
range  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Bir. 
Roosevelt  during  his  term  of  office 
added  to  the  body  of  dogma  that  has 
grown  up  around  it,  and  Bir.  Taft, 
when  a  member  of  President  Roose- 
velt's Cabinet,  expressed  the  remark- 
able opinion  that  "The  frontiers  of  the 
United  States  virtually  extend  to 
Tierra  Del  Puego." 

It  has  remained,  however,  for  Presi- 
dent Wilson  so  to  widen  the  sc<ype  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  it  includes 
not  merely  any  attempt  to  secure  ter- 
ritory <m  the  part  of  European  Powers, 
but  also  all  direct  financial  and  c<Mn- 
mercial  expansion  on  the  part  of  Eu- 
ropeans on  the  American  continent. 

In  the  speech,  already  referred  to, 
delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Conunerdal  Congress  in  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama, President  Wilson  made  an  at- 
tack on  what  he  termed 
"the  material  Interests  that  had  Influ- 
enced the  foreign  policy  of  certain 
Governments  in  their  relations  with 
the  nations  of  Latin  America,"  and  he 
declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  "to  assist  the  naticMis  ci 
this  hemisphere  in  their  emancipatioD 
from  the  material  interests  of  other 
nations,  so  that  they  might  enjoy  con- 
stitutional liberty  unrestrained." 

"You  hear,"  he  said,  "of  omcesslons 
to  foreign  capital  in  Latin  America. 
.   .   .  States  that  are  obliged  to  grant 
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concessions  are  in  the  position  that 
foreign  interests  are  apt  to  dominate 
their  affairs.  Such  a  state  of  things 
is  apt  to  become  intolerable.  It  is 
emancipation  from  this  inevitable 
subordination  tliat  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  assist" 

Let  us  examine  this  latest  interpre- 
tation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  see 
how  it  squares  with  the  attitude  of 
the  Latin-American  republics  towards 
the  United  States,  and  how  far  these 
nations  are  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  President  Wilson  in  excluding 
European  capital  and  enterprise  from 
the  Western  hemisphere.  The  theory 
advanced  is  not  altogether  new, 
though  it  has  not  hitherto  been  stated 
with  the  directness  that  characterizes 
President  Wilson's  utterance. 

Mr.  Olney,  who  was  Secretary  of 
State  in  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet, 
declared  that  "The  States  of  America, 
south  as  well  as  north,  by  geograph- 
ical proximity,  by  natural  sympathy, 
by  similarity  of  governmental  institu- 
tions, are  the  friends  and  allies,  com* 
mercially  and  politically,  of  the  United 
States." 

No  doubt  Mr.  Olney  was  anxious 
that  the  conditions  he  outlined  should 
obtain  in  fact,  but  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  several  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics,  notably  those 
known  as  the  "A.  B.  C.  Powers"  (Ar- 
gentina, Brazil,  and  Chile),  regard 
the  United  States  as  something  very 
different  from  "a  friend  and  ally." 
Mr.  Olney's  statement  that  "The 
United  States  is  practically  sovereign 
on  this  continent,  and  its  flat  is  law 
upon  the  subject  to  which  it  conflnes 
its  interposition,"  was  received  with 
anything  but  cordiality  by  the  Latin- 
American  States,  and  it  roused  grave 
suspicions  as  to  the  ultimate  designs  of 
the  great  Republic  of  North  America. 
Nor  was  their  alarm  lessened  by  Mr. 
Taft's  later  observation,  already 
quoted,    that    "The    frontiers    of    the 


United  States  virtually  extend  to 
Tierra  Del  Fuego." 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  more 
turbulent  of  the  Latin-American  re- 
publics apparently  acted  on  these 
declarations  of  policy  and  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  statement  that  "the  United 
States  could  not  see  without  grave 
concern"  the  occupation  of  any  South 
American  port  by  a  European  Power 
in  order  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
debt.  According  to  Dr.  Bingham,  sev- 
eral of  th^n  "contracted  loans  in  Eu- 
rope, believing  that  the  United  States 
would  not  allow  the  Governments  of 
their  European  creditors  forcibly  to 
collect  these  loans." 

This  is  a  suflSciently  curious  result 
of  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
which,  according  to  President  Wilson's 
address  at  Mobile,  has  for  its  govern- 
ing motive  "morality,  not  expediency." 
Where  are  these  extensions  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  end?  Mexico,  for 
instance,  has  a  large  foreign  debt, 
mostly  owed  to  Europe.  Internal  con- 
ditions in  that  republic  have  been 
growing  steadily  worse  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  It  is  possible  that 
Mexico  may  be  reduced  to  a  condition 
in  which  she  will  be  unable  to  pay 
the  Interest  on  the  debt,  and,  as  Pro- 
fessor Bingham  asks:  "Is  it  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  decide  what 
the  foreign  bondholders  may  or  may 
not  do?" 

Some  iK>ssibility  of  this  kind  may 
liave  been  in  President  Roosevelt's 
mind  in  1904  when  he  said: — 

**The  adherence  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  force  the 
United  States,  however  reluctantly,  in 
flagrant  cases  of  wrong-doing  or  im- 
potence, to  the  exercise  of  an  inter- 
national police  power.  .  .  .  We  would 
interfere  only  in  the  last  resort,  and 
then  only  if  it  became  evident  that 
their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  do 
justice  at  home  or  abroad  had  violated 
the  rights  of  the  United  States,  or  had 
invited  foreign  aggression  to  the  detri- 
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ment  of  the  entire  body  of  American 
nations."  And  he  added:  "This  coun- 
try would  certainly  decline  to  go  to 
war  to  prevent  a  foreign  Goyemment 
from  collecting  a  Just  debt  ...  al- 
though it  is  very  inadvisable  to  per- 
mit any  foreign  Government  to  take 
possession,  even  temporarily,  of  a  cus- 
tom house  of  an  American  republic  in 
order  to  enforce  the  payment  of  its 
obligations.  ...  It  is  far  better  that 
this  country  should  put  through  such 
an  arrangement  rather  than  allow  any 
foreign  country  to  undertake  it." 

All  these  declarations  of  the  United 
States  policy  of  "morality,  not  expedi- 
ency" excite  widespread  distrust 
throughout  South  America.  The  Latin 
republics  feel  by  no  means  assured 
that  the  objects  of  the  United  States 
are  so  entirely  disinterested  as  they 
profess  to  be.  Looking  northwards, 
they  see  the  Republic  in  possession  of 
nearly  a  million  square  miles  that 
once  belonged  to  Mexico;  they  see 
that  she  owns  Porto  Rico,  has  estab- 
lished a  close  protectorate  over  Cuba, 
holds  a  receivership  in  Santo  Domingo, 
and,  as  Professor  Bingham  does  not 
hesitate  to  point  out,  the  worst  case 
of  all  came  in  1909  when  the  United 
States  "assisted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  then 
took  control  of  the  Canal  Zone.  In 
other  words,  we  went  through  the  form 
of  preventing  a  South  American  re- 
public from  subduing  a  revolution  in 
one  of  her  distant  provinces,  and 
eventually  took  a  strip  of  that  province 
because  we  believed  we  owed  it  to  the 
world  to  build  the  Panama  CanaL" 

Professor  Bingham  omits  the  worst 
features  of  that  transaction.  The 
United  States,  which  refuses  to  rec- 
ognize General  Huerta  in  Mexico,  be- 
cause his  Government  was  set  up  by 
revolution  and  bloodshed,  'recognized 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  which  was 
established  by  exactly  the  same 
methods,  almost  as  soon  as  the  revolt 
broke  out ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 


pay  to  the  inchoate  Government  of 
the  revolted  province  the  compensation 
which  she  had  solemnly  undertaken  to 
pay  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia  for 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  included  Isth- 
mian Railway.  .Although  they  do  not, 
perhaps,  count  for  much,  the  senti- 
ments of  Colombia  towards  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  are  not  ex- 
actly those  of  a  "friend  and  ally," 
either  commercially  or  politically. 

Politicians  and  writers  in  the  Latin- 
American  republics  are  watching  all 
these  events  with  grave  apprehension 
and  suspicion,  and  they  resent  very 
deeply  the  developments  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  that  have  been  made  in  re- 
cent years. 

Professor  Gil,  of  the  University  of 
La  Plata,  has  declared  that : — 

"It  would  not  be  possible  to  apply 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  any  case  con- 
nected with  Argentina,  without  com- 
mitting an  offence  very  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
In  its  essence  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
tutelage.  No  such  policy  of  tutelage 
could  be  carried  out  without  gravely 
offending  the  very  strong  national 
feeling  of  this  people." 

The  feelings  of  the  Argentines  in 
this  respect  are  fully  shared  by 
Brazil  and  Chile.  A  recent  cartoon  in 
a  widely-circulated  Chilian  newspaper 
represents  the  United  States  as  a  fish- 
erman with  Porto  Rico  and  Panama 
already  in  his  basket  His  hook  is 
baited  with  "Intervention,"  and  Cuba, 
Ecuador,  and  Mexico  are  shown 
swimming  dangerously  near  it  in  the 
troubled  waters  of  "revolution."  Even 
more  mordant  is  an  Argentine  car- 
toon. There  Uncle  Sam  figures  as  a 
cook  frying  in  a  pan  a  fat  fowl  labelled 
"Mexico,"  while  he  mutters  to  himself, 
"I  think  this  bird  will  soon  be  done!" 

Brazil  criticizes  the  United  States 
less  bitterly  than  the  other  two 
"A.B.C."  peoples,  but  even  there,  ac- 
cording   to    Professor    Bingham,    the 
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Monroe  Doctrine  is  regarded  "as  a 
pure  eccentricity  of  a  kind  for  which 
America  has  become  the  classic 
source.  .  .  .  *What  we  nations  of 
South  America  should  do/  Brazilians 
declare,  *is,  not  to  admit  any  such  doc- 
trine, and  treat  it,  moreover,  as  if  it 
did  not  exist* " 

Another  Latin-American  writer  goes 
much  farther  still: — 

"Away,  then,"  he  cries,  "with  this 
benevolent  Monroe  Doctrine!  It  is 
very  far  from  a  doctrine  by  which  all 
interests  may  be  protected,  or  may  be 
held  equally  sacred  in  all  the  countries 
it  concerns.  Instead  of  that,  it  is  a 
doctrine  of  absorption,  and  annihilates 
the  interests  of  the  parties  affected. 
The  North  American  doctrine  of  hege- 
mony in  the  Latin  republics  will  rob 
these  peoples  of  their  sovereignty  at 
home  and  abroad.  North  American 
Imperialism  will  force  them  to  sacri- 
fice their  independence  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States  over  the 
whole  Ck>ntinent  The  Doctrine  of 
Monroe  is  the  shield  and  buckler  of 
United  States  aggression ;  it  is  a  sword 
suspended  by  a  hair  over  the  Latin 
continent" 

This  is  pretty  plain  speaking  for 
people  who  are  "the  natural  allies, 
commercially  and  politically,"  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  a 
"big  stick"  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  but  in  brandishing  it  in  the 
face  of  Europe  some  rather  heavy 
blows  have  been  laid  about  the 
shoulders  of  the  **friends  and  allies" 
in  Latin  America.  Professor  Bingham 
gives  a  lengthy  list  of  incidents  in 
which  the  "Big  Brother"  in  the  North 
has  not  hesitated  to  use  his  stick 
pretty  free^.  He  shows  that  again 
and  again  the  United  States  inter- 
vened, in  the  affairs  of  La  tin- American 
republics,  ignoring  or  contravening 
the  principles  of  International  Law, 
and  making  displays  of  force  in  order 
to  have  her  own  way,  whether  right 
or  wrong.     In  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 


and  other  South  American  States 
high-handed  action  was  taken,  and  the 
undoubted  .sovereign  rights  of  these 
nations  set  at  naught  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  quote  the  record  at  length. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Latin-Ameri- 
cans were  made  to  understand  clearly 
that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Olney,  "the 
United  States  was  practically  sover- 
eign on  the  American  continent" 

But  the  most  serious  of  all  the  de- 
velopments of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
are  those  for  which  President  Wilson 
made  himself  responsible,  when  he  de- 
clared his  intention  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  granting  of  concessions  in 
Latin-American  States  to  foreign  capi- 
talists. One  cannot  help  wondering 
if  President  Wilson  would  have  been 
equally  severe  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  pernicious  influence  of  foreign 
capital  in  South  and  Central  America 
had  recent  United  States  concession 
hunters  in  Mei^co,  Colombia,  and 
Ecuador  and  other  Central  American 
republics  been  successful  in  their  com- 
petition with  European  capitalists. 
American  concessionnaires  are  reputed 
to  hflve  the  habit,  attributed  to  the 
Dutch,  "of  giving  too  little  and  asking 
too  much."  It  is  common  knowledge 
to  every  financier  that  the  Latin- 
American  republics  can  obtain  loans 
on  much  more  favorable  terms  in  Eu- 
rope than  they  can  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  not  much  sentiment  in  fi- 
nance. It  is  apt  to  demand  its  pound 
of  flesh,  but  the  borrower  will  not 
give  a  drop  of  blood  if  he  can  help  it 
It  is  hardly  likely,  therefore,  that 
Latin-Americans  will  consent  to  pay 
the  capitalists  of  the  United  States  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  on  their  loans 
than  that  for  wliich  they  can  procure 
them  in  Europe,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  enabling  President  Wilson  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  exclude  Europeans  from 
commercial    and    flnanclal   enterprises 
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as  well  as  from  territory  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent 

It  is  nearly  always  desirable  that 
every  nation  should,  in  the  words  of 
President  Wilson,  be  able  to  *'enJoy 
constitutional  liberty  unrestrained," 
though  occasionally  exceptions  might 
be  made.  There  are  several  CJentral 
American  republics  which,  even  under 
the  restraints  imposed  by  concessicms 
to  foreign  capitalists,  enjoy  remark- 
able freedom  without  the  emancipation 
that  the  President  has  promised  th^n. 
The  capitalists  could  tell  Mr.  Wilson 
that  instead  of  some  of  his  rather  un- 
willing Latin-American  prot^g^B  re- 
quiring relief  from  their  subordination 
to  foreign  financiers,  the  interests  of 
the  capitalists  themselves  are  very 
much  subordinated  to  the  '*unre- 
strained  constitutional  liberty"  of 
these  same  States,  some  of  which  have 
not  paid  a  penny  of  interest  on  their 
foreign  loans  for  forty  years.  If 
President  Wilson  will  emancipate  these 
defaulting  republics  by  getting  the 
United  States  Government  to  assume 
responsibility  for  their  external  loans, 
DO  set  of  men  will  rejoice  more  than 
the  foreign  capitalists. 

The  large  republics  of  South  Amer- 
ica are  in  a  different  position,  and 
have,  on  the  whole,  paid  scrupulous 
regard  to  their  external  obligations. 
Will  President  Wilson,  for  Instance, 
require  Argentina  to  repudiate  the 
concessions  on  which  were  expended 
the  millions  of  English  money  that 
have  enabled  the  republic  to  develop 
her  rich  territories  and  attain  enor- 
mous wealth  within  a  generation.  Is 
Chile  to  confiscate  the  investments  of 
English  capitalists  in  her  nitrate  fields 
and  harbors?  Or  is  Brazil  to  decline 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  similar 
guarantees  under  which  her  natural 
riches  are  being  developed? 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  know  what  are 
the  feelings  with  which  President  Wil- 
son's reading  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 


has  been,  or  will  be,  received  in  Latin 
America.  But  it  is  fairly  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  the  South  American  repub- 
lics will  not  consent  to  be  bound,  with- 
out a  protest,  commercially  and  finan- 
cially, as  well  as  politically,  to  the 
car  of  the  United  States.  Europe  buys 
practically  everything  that  South 
America  has  to  sell;  the  Eurc^iean 
capitalists  furnished  the  money  on 
which  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
these  nations  have  been  reared,  and 
gave  it,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  was  herself  a  borrower,  and 
could  not  spare  a  single  dollar.  Even 
the  States  nearest  the  reach  of  the 
"Big  Stick"  will  hesitate  before  they 
abandon,  at  the  bidding  of  the  United 
States,  the  customers  and  capitalists 
who  have  enabled  them  to  reach  their 
present  remarkable  prosperity.  Amer- 
ican statesmen  do  not  appear  to  realize 
the  danger  of  their  continuous  active 
and  direct  intervention  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  the  Latin-American  repub- 
lics. Already  the  most  powerful  and 
important  among  them,  the  "A.B.C." 
Powers,  show  Indications  of  growing 
restiveness  under  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. If  President  Wilson  ext^ids 
the  provisions  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
limit  the  other  republics  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent  In  their  communications 
with  the  commercial  and  financial 
markets  of  the  world,  he  will  find  that 
he  has  entered  on  a  perilous  under- 
taking wliich  free  and  Independent  na- 
tions will  not  brook  without  a  Strug- 
gle.  The  "Dollar  Policy,"  as  the  new 
interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  termed  cm  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, has  everywhere  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica awakened  feelings  of.  suspicion 
and  distrust  In  Argentina  and  Chile 
especially,  It  Is  spoken  of  with  open 
resentment.  England,  as  yet,  appears 
scarcely  to  have  realized  its  full  mean- 
ing. Its  deliberate  aim  and  object  is 
to  secure  the  South  American  conti- 
nent as  a  field  for  exploitation  solely 
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by  the  United  States,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  European  nations,  who  have 
hitherto  furnished  capital  and  energy 
for  the  development  of  its  almost  il- 
limitable natural  wealth.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bryan,  President  Wilson's  Secretary  of 
State,  is  said  to  have  written  across 

Tbe  Fortnightly   Review. 


a  map  of  South  America:  "Here  is  to 
Latin  America!  God  made  us  neigh- 
bors; circumstances  must  make  us 
friends!"  Neither  the  Latin- American 
republics  nor  European  nations  can 
view  the  "circumstances,"  as  defined 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  with  equanimity. 

R.  J,  MacHugh, 


KNOCKMAROON. 


Once  upon  a  time  the  builders  made 
a  house.  The  time  was  1798,  the  year 
of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland.  What  the 
politics  of  these  bidlders  were  I  know 
not,  or  what  they  thought  as  they 
looked  towards  the  mountains  where 
their  comrades  were  fighting.  It  is 
plain  that  they  continued  to  build,  and 
to  do  so  with  solidity  and  purpose. 

The  house  that  they  built  was 
square,  for  that  was  the  ideal  of  Irish 
builders  in  those  days.  It  was,  in 
fact,  exactly  like  a  box  planted  in  a 
little  depression  in  the  ground.  But 
it  lacked  that  final  triumph  of  most 
Irish  houses — a  plaster  lion  or  eagle 
over  the  front  door.  I  cannot  say  why 
the  lion  was  left  out, — perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  the  Rebellion,  perhaps  for 
lack  of  funds. 

To  this  house,  in  after-years,  came 
my  great-sn:andfather  seeking  a  home 
for  his  wife,  his  one  son,  and  his  in- 
numerable daughters.  Now  had  he 
consulted  his  great-grandchildren  he 
could  not  have  chosen  a  place  more 
charming  or  better  suited  to  their 
taste.  The  ordinary  person  of  matur- 
ity seems  unaware  of  the  essentials  of 
a  home  suited  to  grandchildren.  There 
were  three  big  fields,  a  haggard,  a  hay- 
loft containing  a  trap-door,  a  cow- 
house with  an  iron  bar  perfectly 
suited  to  gymnastics,  a  kitchen  garden 
with  abundance  of  curran^bushes, 
hedges,  stokeholes,  and  glass-houses 
eminently  adapted  for  hide-and-seek. 
There   were  gardens  for  quieter  and 


more  reflective  moods;  lawns  with 
great  cedars,  broad  paths  bordered  by 
flower-beds.  Best  of  delights,  a  water- 
tub  with  a  tap  stood  under  an 
Asanagundo.  No  great-grandfather 
could  have  chosen  a  more  seemly 
water-tub. 

At  the  foot  of  the  big  meadow  was 
a  shrubbery,  which  was  a  fitting 
burial-place  for  dogs ;  and  by  the  time 
we  came  to  Knockmaroon  certain  hon- 
ored cowslip-covered  mounds  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  four-legged  departed. 

Beyond  the  shrubbery  were  the 
woods.  They  overhung  the  river  on  a 
sharp  decline.  Below  them  the  Liffey 
foamed  at  one  weir  for  a  brief  space 
of  troubled  water,  then  slipped  tran- 
quilly through  sunny  reaches  and  for- 
get-me-not-bordered shallows,  down  to 
Glomy's  Weir.  Its  banks  were  haunted 
by  waterhens  and  waterrats,  by  the 
ring-ouzel  and  the  kingfisher.  At 
times  there  was  a  flood,  and  the  river, 
brown  with  peat,  scurried  and  rushed 
under  the  willows,  leaving  its  victimi 
caught  among  the  branches.  The  Mar- 
dyke  path,  as  the  river-path  was  called, 
would  then  be  under  water,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  Mardyke  field  flooded. 

Does  not  Bac<m  speak  of  "Dampish- 
nesse"  as  an  undesirable  element  in 
a  bidlding?  Tet  it  is  an  essential  in  a 
garden  where  children  are  to  be 
pleased.  This  private  possession  of  a 
river-path  with  its  possibilities  of  pad- 
dling, dabbling,  and  boating  under 
watchful  authority  made  the  place  the 
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very  Land  of  Heart's  Desire.  There 
were,  moreover,  certain  dark  and  dis- 
mal little  ponds  at  the  foot  of  the 
sloping  gardens,  and  these  had,  apart 
from  their  rather  mournful  grace,  the 
exquisite  charm  that  Bacon  called 
'^Dampishnesse.*' 

It  is  plain  then  that  this  great- 
grandfather of  ours  was  inspired  when 
he  chose  Knockmaroon  as  the  family 
home.  Had  he  known  that  his  de- 
scendants would  live  in  a  Manches- 
ter rectory,  could  he  have  been  wiser? 
The  very  name  of  the  place  has  some- 
thing of  its  charm  about  it — Knockma- 
roon— the  hill  of  the  rune.  No  one, 
saying  perhaps  the  squirrels  and  the 
birds,  knows  what  the  rune  was  or 
who  made  it  Some  old  Druid  may 
have  hidden  it  among  the  beeches  or 
chanted  it  as  he  climbed  the  hill.  Who 
can  tell?  But  it  was  the  place  for  a 
rune,  and  the  magic  that  he  put  on 
the  hiU  was  still  there  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  when  we  came 
to  our  heritage  of  delight.  One  could 
not  have  doubted  that  Knockmaroon 
was  strictly  inside  the  Pale.  Indeed 
within  the  house  all  was  English  of 
the  mid- Victorian  pattern.  My  grand- 
mother when  she  left  her  Berkshire 
home  brought  much  of  her  native  spirit 
with  her.  So  dearly  did  she  love  all 
things  at  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel, that  she  kept  the  hall  clock  at 
BngUsh  time,  nearly  half  an  hour 
earlier  than  Irish  time.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  this  custom  survived,  for  it 
entailed  constant  calculation;  but, 
looking  back,  it  seems  to  me  possible 
that  it  was  a  delicate  way  of  hurry- 
ing my  grandfather,  for  wh(»n  time 
had  small  significance. 

My  grandmother  is  inseparable  from 
my  m^nories  of  Knockmaroon.  Her 
beauty  had  been  enhanced  by  age.  As 
I  see  her  now,  she  is  sitting  in  her 
chair  by  the  open  dining-room  window. 
Beyond  this  window  lies  the  garden 
we    called    "Grandmamma's    garden," 


with  its  fair  lawns  and  pyramid  and 
basket  beds  brilliant  with  flowers.  My 
grandmother  made  old ,  age  beautiful 
and  impressive  to  our  eyes.  There 
was  about  her  face  and  dress  a  deli- 
cate precision.  The  perfect  profile,  the 
smooth  white  hair  under  the  white 
tulle  cap,  the  dignity  of  dress  and 
bearing,  satisfied  that  fastidious  taste 
which  is  inherent  in  little  children. 
The  whole  effect  was  fitting  and  ex- 
quisite. When  we  kissed  her  the  scent 
of  lavender  or  eau-de-cologne  was  on 
her  lace  and  her  black  gown.  To  us 
she  was  all  tenderness  and  indulgence; 
but  there  was  nothing  of  insipidity 
in  her  charm.  She  had  vigorous  opin- 
ions where  politics  were  concerned, 
decided  prejudices,  and  a  pretty  wit 
I  must  confess  that  it  was  largely  due 
to  her  that  I  grew  up  with  a  firm  con- 
viction that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  very 
wicked  old  man,  an  idea  which  I  had 
almost  regretfully  to  relinquish  at  last 

By  her  chair  was  a  table  where  lay 
the  day*s  newspaper,  the  Athetueum 
and  Good  Words,  Some  nuts  were 
spread  there,  too,  for  the  squirrels 
that  came  in  at  the  window  to  feast 
on  her  bounty.  They  had  been  tamed 
by  degrees  until  they  would  take  food 
from  the  hands  of  their  benefactorb. 
It  was  our  delight  as  children,  dur- 
ing the  long  two  o'clock  dinner,  to  see 
the  squirrels  sitting  up  on  this  table 
to  crack  their  nuts. 

Under  my  grandmother  the  house- 
hold worked  smoothly  in  its  own 
groove.  There  was  an  air  of  plenty 
rather  than  of  riches,  and  of  quiet 
comfort  rather  than  of  luxury.  All 
servants,  within  or  without,  were 
treated  well,  cared  for  and  regarded 
as  part  of  the  family.  There  were 
many  pensioners,  famiUar  old  figures 
who  came  rambling  up  the  avenue  in- 
voking long  blessings  that  included  us 
all  in  a  comprehensive  and  eternal  Joy. 
Everj'where  was  a  substantial  worth. 
In  the  bedrooms  one  found  great  ward- 
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robes,  presses,  and  chests  of  drawers 
large  enough  to  hold  a  trousseau. 
They  were  scented  with  camphor  and 
bags  of  cedar-shavings.  There  was 
little  of  artistic  beauty,  for  the  spirit 
of  Morris  had  not  prevailed  here,  but 
solid  excellence  reigned  everywhere. 

The  only  pictures  that  impressed  my 
youthful  fancy  were  the  "Relief  of 
Lucknow"  on  the  stairs,  the  "Siege  of 
Jerusalem"  in  the  back  hall,  and  the 
pictures  in  the  dining-room  that  fell 
under  my  survey  during  daily  prayers. 
A  Fisher  Boy,  La  Pellegrina  (I  think 
she  is  called),  a  Venetian  scene,  and 
an  interior  by  Lance,  where  an  aunt 
of  my  grandmother,  dressed  in  white, 
sits  on  a  sofa  by  her  husband  and  a 
friend,  a  table  laden  with  dessert 
claiming  their  Immediate  attention. 

The  "Relief  of  Lucknow"  on  the 
stairs  was  an  absorbing  object  of  con- 
templation. Havelock,  Outram,  and 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  are  meeting  in  the 
foreground,  while  at  one  side  a  sol- 
dier suffering  from  sunstroke  is  being 
tended  by  his  comrades.  But  to  us  th^ 
glory  of  the  picture  was  that  it  had 
an  outline  key  which  gave  the  names 
of  all  the  celebrated  people  in  the 
scene.  You  could  pick  out  your  hero, 
and  then  name  him  by  the  key-picture 
in  the  press. 

The  very  word  "press"  Is  redolent 
If  Knockmaroon.  What  joy  and  mys- 
tery lies  in  these  locked  store-places 
for  a  child  who  peeps  round  the  elder 
who  unlocks  the  door!  What  scents 
of  "sugar  and  spice  and  all  things 
nice,"  what  curious  old  treasures  sud- 
denly discovered,  ancient  India  shawls, 
burnouses  used  at  dancing  classes  by 
our  mother  and  aunts,  faded  ribbons, 
quaintly  dressed  dolls,  shells,  old  let- 
ters with  black  stamps  or  franks, — 
what  infinite  suggestion  of  the  past! 

This  mystery  and  delicate  old- 
worldliness  had  its  temple  in  the 
drawing-room.  In  our  day  the  draw- 
ing-room   was   rarely    used.       It   was 


dedicated  to  grand-aunts  and  to  those 
occasional  visitors  who  were  not  re- 
lations. The  door  was  nearly  always 
shut  as  though  conserving  the  quiet 
and  the  perfume  that  abode  within. 

But  what  rare  joy  it  was  when  the 
door  stood  open,  and  one  might  tiptoe 
in  to  admire  the  innumerable  treasures 
that  lay  scattered  on  the  tables  and 
in  the  cabinets! 

A  long  room  with  a  south  window 
looking  towards  the  mountains,  and 
two  windows  to  the  west  where  the 
beech-trees  made  a  rampart  against 
the  setting  sun, — this  was  the  draw- 
ing-room. The  blinds  were  generally 
half-drawn,  so  that  a  faint  yellow  light 
added  to  the  mystery  that  seemed  to 
lurk  there.  But  our  chief  joy  was  a 
thing  almost  unique  now — a  Chinese 
picture  of  Pekin  that  covered  the 
whole  of  one  wall.  It  was  a  little 
world  spread  open  to  our  gaze.  Here 
in  the  foreground  was  a  river  spanned 
by  bridges  where  elegant  little  Chinese 
ladies,  magnificent  mandarins,  and 
coolies  with  their  burdens  went  to  and 
fro.  The  whole  business  of  Pekin  was 
there  before  us,  for  the  town  rose  up 
to  the  ceiling,  where  it  ended  in  blue 
mountains.  On  the  heights  we  had  an 
excellent  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
houses,  where  these  kind  little  Chinese 
kept  open  walls  for  our  benefit,  and 
where  we  might  watch  them  at  tea- 
drinking,  visiting,  and  whatever  gra- 
cious business  absorbed  their  little 
paper  souls.  What  an  endless  Interest 
we  found  in  this  wonderful  treasure 
that  had  been  brought  from  China  by  I 
know  not  what  old  merchant  captain! 
But  we  had  a  thousand  other  delights. 
An  inlaid  table  held  an  emu*s  egg  and 
a  box  full  of  shells.  Now  shells  have 
a  peculiar  worth  for  childhood  that 
the  grown-up  mind  can  hardly  fathom. 
A  box  of  rubies  and  diamonds  would 
have  meant  less  to  us  than  that  box 
of  shells  from  foreign  shores,  so  many- 
colored,  so  various.    Sometimes,  if  our 
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conduct  reached  a  level  worthy  of  such 
favor,  we  were  each  allowed  to  choose 
one  shell, — and  what  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration was  this  choice! 

Between  the  western  windows  there 
stood  a  cabinet  having  glass  doors 
that  revealed  dimly  the  treasures  that 
lurked  inside.  Here  lived  our  heart's 
desires,  the  gifts  that  we  should  have 
instantly  named  had  some  indiscreet 
Herod,  or  some  foolish  fairy,  invited 
us  to  ask  a  boon.  Here  were  animals 
made  of  shells  and  plaster  of  Paris. 
The  bodies  were  those  large,  spotted, 
cowry  shells;  the  heads,  legs,  and 
tails  were  tinted  plaster.  I  remember 
a  lion,  an  elephant,  a  cow,  and  a  tiger. 
These  strange  little  creatures  had 
come  from  Torquay,  in  long-ago  days, 
with  a  great-grandfather  who  went 
there  every  siunmer.  They  still  live 
in  the  same  cabinet,  but  in  another 
house,  watching  other  children  and 
other  days  through  their  glass  doors. 

Great  jars  of  potpourri  gave  forth 
their  scent,  mingled  with  the  perfume 
of  jessamine  and  Banksia  roses  from 
without,  and  the  spiced  Eastern  odors 
of  cabinets  and  treasure-boxes  from 
within.  Musical-boxes  were  fashion- 
able at  this  day  when  the  gramophone 
was  a  thing  unborn.  They  were  con- 
cealed In  the  covers  of  photograph- 
albums,  and  there  was  to  me  some- 
thing whoUy  fairy-like  in  the  little 
tinkling  melody  that  would  suddenly 
begin  as  one  opened  the  album.  The 
air  was  generally  some  snatch  from 
Italian  opera,  from  "II  Trovatore"  or 
"Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  It  tripped 
forth  on  polite  little  toes  as  if  fearing 
to  make  too  loud  a  noise  in  the  still 
drawing-room. 

Something  in  the  brooding  quiet  of 
this  place  hushed  one  to  a  seemly  si- 
lence. I  loved  to  sit  on  a  little  velvet 
chair,  or  on  a  footstool,  and  turn  over 
the  pages  of  the  books  in  the  comer 
bookshelf.  There  were  several  volumes 
of  Lodge*s  portraits.    They  were  meet 


inliabitants  for  a  drawing-ro(Hn,  those 
great  ladies  and  gentlemen,  so  large- 
eyed,  so  long-fingered.  But  there  were 
children's  books  here  too— Kate  Green- 
away's,  and  a  volume  called  "After- 
noon Tea'*  that  bore  the  name  of 
Sowerby.  All  these  books  had  upon 
them  the  cleanly  elegance  of  the  draw- 
ing-room. They  called  for  reverent 
handling.  In  one  comer  was  an  up- 
right Schiedmayer  piano.  My  mother 
had  stories  of  its  making  music  by  it- 
self on  dusky  evenings  of  her  child- 
hood, but  she  suggested  mice  rather 
than  little  ghostly  white  hands. 

During  our  last  Knockmaroon  days, 
my  eldest  sister  attained  to  the  dig- 
nity of  playing  on  this  piano,  and  of 
singing  there  while  my  grandmother 
sat  in  her  merlin  chair  listening,  often 
with  tears.  Now  when  I  go  back  in 
memory  to  the  drawing-room,  stealing 
in  to  sit  by  the  window,  I  seem  to 
hear  Stanford's  "Irish  Melodies"  with 
their  wistful  sweetness.  It  is  "When 
she  answered  me  her  voice  was  low," 
or  "The  Little  Bed  Lark,"  or  "My 
liove's  an  Arbutus,"  that  comes  back 
over  the  years.  Sometimes  this  same 
sister  sang  songs  from  "The  Yeoman 
of  the  Guard,"  or  mournful  ballads  of 
a  bygone  day,  that  filled  me  with  a 
wild  regret  for  I  knew  not  what,  and 
a  cold  fear  of  the  changes  that  even 
then  might  be  upon  the  threshold. 

In  the  morning  these  fears  liid  them- 
selves.  We  felt  a  happy  assurance  of 
an  eternity  of  well-ordered  peaceful 
days,  as  we  woke  to  the  sunshine  of 
the  big  nursery.  There  was  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  smiling  and  exquisite 
over  one  bed;  there  were  the  rollick- 
ing kittens  over  the  washstand.  These 
cheerful  pictures  had  no  hint  of  change 
or  apprehension. 

How  orderly  and  fair  a  thing  was 
the  life  of  this  peaceful  household! 
The  gong  called  us  down  to  prayers. 
We  took  our  places,  the  servants  filed 
in  and  ranged  themselves  against  the 
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sideboard.  The  Psalms  were  repeated 
standing,  and  then  we  tamed  and 
knelt  at  our  chairs.  At  these  times. 
Crab,  the  honse  dog,  something  of 
Dandy  and  something  of  Irish  terrier, 
had  a  solemn  ritual  of  walking  round 
the  room  with  a  straw  in  his  mouth. 
This  he  offered  to  every  member  of 
the  congregation.  But  anycme  who  ac- 
cepted It  caused  him  deep  offence.  A 
polite  refusal  was  evidently  our  part 
of  the  function.    . 

Breakfast  immediately  *  followed 
prayers.  The  scent  of  toast,  mingled 
with  that  of  sweet-peas  and  roses,  is 
one  of  those  country-house  smells  that 
rejoice  the  heart.  And  after  breakfast 
the  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  was 
our  own  till  dinner-time. 

We  learnt  occasional  snatches  of 
German  from  the  coachman's  wife, 
Marie  Smith,  formerly  a  maid  in  the 
family.  She  acted  as  our  nurse  dur- 
ing these  siunmer  months,  and  dearly 
we  loved  her  and  her  little  husband, 
the  coachman,  who  lived  and  died  in 
faithful  service  to  the  family. 

Mrs.  Smith  taught  us  the  only  Ger- 
man song  I  have  ever  known.  It  was 
a  catch  that  the  three  of  us  sang  to- 
gether, breaking  in  one  after  the 
other : 

0  wie  wolil  ist 

Bur's  am  Abend,  mir's  am  Ab^id 
Wenn    zu    Ruh*    die    Glocke    l&uten, 

Glocke  l&uten 
Bim  bom,  bim  bom,  bim  bom. 

For  this  performance,  my  grand- 
mother would  reward  us  lavishly  with 
largesse  of  fondants,  and  those  en- 
chanted candied  rings  of  apple,  green 
and  red,  which  are  bygone  blisses,  for 

1  should  have  no  name  for  them  in  any 
shop. 

A  few  words  of  German,  a  little 
practice  on  the  old  schoolroom  piano, 
and  then  the  fair  world  was  ours, 
fields  and  gardens,  shrubbery  and 
wood. 

Sometimes    the    guns    bo(»ned    out. 


and,  grudging  the  time  to  lace  our 
boots,  we  fled  to  the  gates  to  watch 
for  red  coats  in  the  Park  beyond. 
Since  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  we  had 
never  been  allowed  to  walk  unescorted 
in  the  Park.  There  seems,  perhaps, 
small  connection  between  great  poli- 
ticians and  little  girls,  but  the  "Park 
Murder"  had  left  a  sinister  memory  in 
the  district,  and  even  grandfatherly 
indulgence  banned  the  Park.  So  when 
a  review  or  a  sham  fight  was  in 
progress  we  sat  on  the  wall  watching 
breathlessly  for  the  gallant  figures  that 
passed.  At  other  times  there  was 
every  interest  that  heart  could  desire 
within  the  walls. 

Children  appreciate  the  traditions  of 
other  children.  They  reverence  their 
groves  and  their  tutelary  spirits.  It 
was  the  charm  of  Knockmaroon  that 
an  earlier  generation  had  haunted  it 
with  their  childhood.  We  inherited 
their  mythology  and  had  only  to  add 
to  it  Those  bygone  children  had 
climbed  the  trees,  had  carved  heroic 
names  on  the  trunks,  had  called  the 
low  branches  their  horses,  and  chris- 
tened them  Lady  Grey,  Roslnante,  and 
the  like.  They  had,  like  true  ex- 
plorers, given  names  wherever  they 
went.  There  was  the  HiU  of  Difficulty 
that  climbed  from  the  Mardyke  path 
to  the  avenue  gates,  the  Fairy  Walk 
that  wound  under  apple-trees  amidst 
phlox  and  Iceland  poppies.  Undine's 
Bower  was  close  to  the  river,  the 
Precipice  beyond  and  above  It  was  our 
Matterhorn.  It  was  a  very  steep  bank, 
down  which  members  of  every  family 
in  the  clan  rolled  at  some  time  or 
other.  There  is  a  tradition  of  three 
boys  who,  on  their  arrival  at  Knock- 
maroon, made  straight  for  the  Precipice 
and  tumbled  down.  The  eldest,  who 
had  irons  on  his  legs,  fell  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  the  sec<Hid,  who  had  irons  on  one 
leg,  fell  half-way;  and  the  third,  who 
had  spectacles,  remained  near  the  top. 
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I  have  the  scar  of  my  own  fall  to  this 
day;  but  my  sisters  stuck  at  the  root 
of  a  kindly  tree,  and  took  it  in  turns 
to  scream  and  to  pray,  until  a  merciful 
Providence  sent  the  coachman's  son 
within  screaming  distance. 

The  Palace  of  the  Winds  was  a 
name  that  we  found  attached  to  a  lit- 
tle path  at  the  top  of  the  wood.  It 
was  an  established  custom  to  go  there 
on  windy  days  when  the  branches  were 
swaying  and  the  dead  leaves  dancing, 
that  we  might  share  in  the  carnival  of 
wind  and  trees.  We  climbed  and  we 
swung.  Life  was  an  almost  frenzied 
joy  on  those  windy  mornings. 

The  Ice-house  was  another  note- 
worthy point  in  our  map.  It  was 
black,  and  so  dark  that  I  believed  it 
fifty  fathoms  deep.  Terror  is  essential 
to  children.  When  careful  parents 
shut  it  out  at  the  door,  children  bring 
it  in  at  the  window.  Without  this 
formless  terror,  there  would  be  no  pur- 
suit, and  no  ecstatic  sense  of  escape. 
Life  would  become  as  dull  as  the 
prairie  if  there  were  no  places  of  am- 
bush, no  dark  nooks,  no  dismal  Ice- 
house well  to  shelter  the  thing  that 
hides  and  gives  chase. 

Just  across  the  shrubbery  wall  some 
one,  who  longed  for  historical  associa- 
tion, had  built  an  ancient  ruin.  The 
thing  is  done  in  Ireland.  A  fragment 
of  a  castle  was  there  with  a  fireplace 
and  a  legend  carved  on  stone.  "Cher- 
chez  le  bijou  et  vous  le  trouverez  par- 
tout."  For  long  we  buoyed  our  spirits 
with  the  hope  that  "le  bijou"  lurked 
somewhere  among  the  dead  leaves  in 
the  modern-ancient  fireplace,  and  the 
sense  of  quest  was  added  to  our  joys. 

Two  deeply  engraved  memories  mark 
these  Knockmaroon  days,  my  first  con- 
scious sin  and  my  first  conscious '  sight 
of  the  stars. 

For  the  sin,  it  happened  in  this  way, 
as  I  see  it  now.  I  was  alone  in  the 
peach-walk  in  the  upper  garden.  There 
was    brilliant    sunshine    making    the 


flower-beds,  immediately  below  the 
wall,  ablaze  with  gold  and  color. 
French  marigolds  and  verbena  -always 
grew  there,  and  little  flies  and  butter- 
flies would  hover  in  the  warm  air.  On 
this  morning  great  downy  peaches 
basked  on  the  wall,  but  one  had  fallen 
and  lay  below  its  parent  tree.  Now, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  tempta- 
tion was  not  the  peach,  for  we  were 
allowed  peaches  at  dessert  by  indul- 
gent grandparents. .  The  gooseberries 
and  the*  currants  were  ours  at  all 
times.  The  desirable  thing  was  not 
the  peach,  but  the  exercise  of  freewill 
in  a  wrong  direction.  So,  turning  a 
deliberate  back  upon  my  guardian 
angel,  I  picked  up  the  peach  and 
crossed  the  lawn  to  the  tent-like  shade 
of  the  Atlas  cedar,  and  there  the  peach 
disappeared. 

I  remember  the  deed,  but  no  sense  of 
guilt  or  contrition.  Other  sins  were 
confessed  immediately,  but  not  this 
one.  It  was  an  experiment  in  the  poe- 
sibiUties  of  freewill. 

The  first  sight  of  the  stars  is  a  hap- 
pier memory.  If  I  met  the  devil  on 
the  peach-walk,  I  seemed  to  see  God 
looking  down  through  the  beech  leaves 
that  summer  evening.  I  suppose  bed- 
time had  been  put  off  on  this  occasion, 
because  we  were  taking  tea  with  the 
Marshalls  at  the  gate  lodge. 

Mr.  Marshall — we  should  never  have 
dropped  the  prefix — was  steward  and 
head  gardener.  Mrs.  Marshall,  now 
one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  old 
order  of  things,  was  his  wife.  The 
lodge  was  the  most  .spick-and-span 
place  in  the  county,  for  a  nephew  was 
the  only  child  who  ever  lived  here. 

Taking  tea  at  the  lodge  was  one  of 
the  events  of  our  summer.  A  piece  of 
exquisite  social  ceremonial  it  was. 
First  we  trooped  solemnly  up  to  the 
spotless  bedroom  to  leave  our  coats 
and  hats;  then  we  trooped  downstairs 
again  to  the  spotless  kitchen,  there  to 
take  tea. 
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Mr.  Ifarahall  was  a  benign  and 
gradoiis  figore.  He  bore  a  close  re- 
semblanoe  to  the  poet  Longfellow.  In 
no  sense  was  he  akin  to  the  Steven- 
sonian  gardener,  for  he  was  gentle  and 
very  courtly.  I  never  saw  him  en- 
gaged in  vulgar  toil  like  dibbling, 
planting;  or  ev^i  proning.  I  seem  to 
see  him  walking  about  among  the 
flowers  like  some  handsome  geniua  loci, 
kindly  picking  them  for  our  delight 

Qardening  was  only  one  of  his  func- 
tions. In  the  evening  he  sat  in  the 
library  readiog  to  my  grandfather  in  a 
sonorous  voice.  One  of  the  books  that 
they  read  together  was  Newman's 
^'Apologia/'  and  a  criticism  of  Mr. 
Marshall's  remains  in  the  family,  mem- 
ory—"Sir,  I  perceive  that  this  genUe- 
man  was  bom  a  Roman  Catholic." 

All  courtliness  belonged  to  this 
prince  among  gardeners,  and  he  was 
never  more  truly  himself  that  at  the 
head  of  his  table.  We  were  pressed 
in  most  cordial  fashion  to  take  more 
of  everything.  How  well  I  remember 
the  look  of  the  mixed  biscuits,  es- 
pecially the  walnut-shaped  ones  and 
the  flat  biscuits  with  pink  sugar  tops. 
After  tea  we  were  asked  to  sing  or  to 
recite,  and  I,  as  usual,  was  ready  with 
my  only  piece,  "I  was  not  bom  a  lit- 
tle slave,"  which  our  tolerant  host  ap- 
plauded most  warmly,  though  my  sis- 
ters would  have  silenced  my  dreary 
numbers. 

After  tea  there  was  a  move  to  the 
parlor.  The  parlor  was  seen  by  us 
only  on  this  great  occasion.  It  con- 
tained many  wool  mats,  photographs, 
and  large  shells.  Probably  these  were 
moved  so  that  we  might  have  room  to 
play  dominoes  on  the  table.  Dominoes 
made  a  part  of  the  solemn  rite,  and 
with  what  a  grace  did  Mr.  Marshall 
"go  to  market"!  I  can  see  him,  with 
the  lamplight  on  his  noble  gray  head, 
as  he  bent  over  the  dominoes,  most 
kindly  old  man. 

At  an  hour  which  seemed  to  me  glo- 
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riously  late  (at  ei^^t  o'clock  on  an 
August  night  it  would  be  dark)  we 
were  robed  for  our  return  journey  up 
the  avenue.  Bach  of  us  received  from 
Mrs.  Marshall  a  new-laid  egg,  and  th^i 
made  our  speeches — "Thank  you  for  a 
happy  evening,"  or  whatever  maternal 
counsel  had  suggested. 

There  was  Mr.  Marshall  at  the 
lodge  door  with  his  lantern,  for  the 
beeches  made  an  arcade  above  the  ave- 
nue, and  it  would  have  been  a  fear- 
some thing  to  brave  the  shadows  with- 
out a  guiding  light  On  one  side  the 
darkling  woods  fell  sharply  down  to- 
wards the  river,  on  the  other  the  field 
lay  white  and  dim.  And  now  for  the 
first  time  I  was  conscious  of  the  stars, 
caught  in  the  net  of  leaves  like  shining 
fish.  Innumerable  and  amaring  they 
glittered  in  the  sununer  sky.  It  was 
wonderful  to  me,  this  vision  of  the 
night  We  seemed  to  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  heaven,  and  the  very 
earth  was  awestruck. 

I  set  out  to  prove  that  my  great- 
grandfather acted  with  amazing  fore- 
sight when  he  chose  Knockmaroon  as 
a  family  home.  He  was  in  the  fullest 
sense  an  ancestor.  His  grandchildren 
numbered  from  fifty  to  sixty,  his 
great-grandchildren  are  as  the  sands 
of  the  sea,  but  to  all  of  them  Knock- 
maroon had  open  doors.  It  was  the 
home  of  a  clan  and  a  place  of  exquisite 
memory  to  that  dan.  Journey  money 
and  cab  fares  were  paid  lavishly,  and 
there  was  a  cupboard  that  seemed  to 
me  th^i  to  contain  a  mine  of  sover- 
eigns and  a  bushel  of  sweets,  so  often 
did  my  grandmother  open  it  for  one  or 
the  other. 

People  of  note  in  their  day  came  to 
Knockmaroon,  but  they  were  acci- 
dental; while  relations,  especially  the 
poorer  ones,  were  yearly  arrivals.  Sir 
Samuel  and  Lady  Ferguson  were  of  the 
occasional  visitors.  The  poet  was 
moved  to  recite  while  he  wandered  in 
the  woods.     Lady  Wilde,  the  mother 
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of  Oscar,  was  there  once.  And  Father 
Dolling,  during  his  Dublin  days, 
walked  across  the  Phoenix  Park,  and 
left  the  memory  of  one  visit  at  Knock- 
maroom 

But  in  our  day  all  the  guests  were 
cousins,  aunts  or  uncles.  Their  his- 
tories and  their  romances  seemed  to 
me  woven  into  a  sort  of  spiritual 
Bayeux  tapestry.  We  added  a  n6w 
figure  and  a  new  scene  here  and  there, 
and  sometimes  one  compared  the  real 
person  with  the  tapestry  version  and 
found  the  latter  preferable. 

Knockmanxm  has  passed  from  us 
now  to  others.  In  Ireland  the  verb 
To  Have  is  usually  in  its  past  tense. 
In  <me  way  the  old  Knockmaroon  has 
disappeared.  It  has  been  Joined  to  a 
neighboring  estate,  and  has  changed 
even  its  name. 

Only  once  in  late  years  have  I  been 
there,  and  already  s<Mne  evil  magic 
had  been  at  work.  Everything  had 
shrunk.  The  av^iue  was  no  longer  a 
mile  l<Hig,  the  woods  were  no  more  a 
primeval  forest,  the  "gallant  walks" 
had  narrowed,  the  vast  gardens  were 
no  longer  vast.    No  human  power  had 
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done    this;    it    was    some    ugly    Jest 
wroui^t  by  a  cross-grained  old  wizard. 

But  that  impression  has  faded  away. 
I  see  Knockmaroon  always  in  the  eve- 
ning light  of  the  day  of  our  arrivaL 
The  first  day  has  a  quality  that  be- 
longs to  no  day  that  follows  it 

Always  it  is  a  June  evening,  and  we 
have  Just  arrived.  Tlie  house  is  cov- 
ered with  Banksia  roses  and  Jes- 
samine not  yet  in  flower.  The 
porch-door  stands  open,  showing  a 
glory  of  flowers  and  bey<md  them  a 
dim  hall,  where  Diana  and  Psyche 
look,  with  blind  eyes,  at  Jars  of  hon* 
esty  and  vases  of  sweet-peas.  Always 
a  little  sandy-colored  dog  basks  in  the 
sunshine.  The  fields  are  full  of  ox- 
eyed  daisies  and  hawthorns  in  bloom, 
for  in  this  dream-day  all  things  fiower 
together,  and  many  days  are  combined 
in  one.    Everything  says  welomie. 

Scents  and  sounds  can  bring  back 
that  magic  hour.  The  cry  of  corn- 
crakes in  the  meadows,  the  chirp  of 
some  cricket  in  the  sycamore,  the 
sharpening  of  scythes, — ^these  are  the 
passports.  It  is  always  summer,  and 
always  the  day  of  arrivaL 

W.  M.  LetU. 


OUR    ALTY. 
Bt  M.  E.  Francis  (Bias.  Francis  Blundexx). 


CHAPTER  IX. 
The  Withies  Pool  was  a  deep  pit 
from  which  marl  had  once  been  ex- 
tracted, but  which  was  now  filled 
with  clear  amber-colored  water.  It 
was  fringed  with  rushes  and  flags, 
and  its  shelving  banks  were  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  the  willows, 
or  withies,  as  these  trees  are  called 
in  that  part  of  Lancashire,  which  gave 
the  place  its  name.  There  were  arbeles, 
too,  and  birches;  the  trysting-place 
was  sufficiently  screened  from  observa- 
tion to  please  Dennis  Royton,  while 
his  beauty-loving  eye  roamed  content- 


edly over  the  flowering  water-weeds 
which  enhanced  its  charm.  Loose- 
strife and  willow-herb  and  meadow- 
sweet mingled  with  the  weeds,  while 
bindweed  and  the  larger  white  con- 
volvulus twined  themselves  amid  the 
bushes  of  thorn  and  privet  which  grew 
beside  the  willow.  The  hips  on  the 
wild-rose  briars  were  turning  yellow, 
but  the  berries  on  the  attendant  black- 
berry vines  were  still  vividly  green, 
indeed,  there  were  blossoms  dinging 
to  many  a  wandering  t^idriL 

The    evening    was    warm,    and    the 
youth  had  donned  his  flannels.    When 
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Alty  presently  came  in  sight  it  became 
evident  she,  too,  had  changed  her  at- 
tire; she  wore  the  lilac  dress  and  its 
accompanying  white  hat:  something 
unfamiliar  about  her  appearance  puz- 
zled Dennis  until  she  halted  beside 
him,  and  then  he  saw  that  her  abun- 
dant hair  was  dressed  for  the  first 
time  in  adult  fashion.  It  altered  her 
to  a  considerable  extent,  giving  her 
height  and  dignity;  even  the  poise  of 
the  hat  on  the  heaped-up  tresses  was 
difTerent — almost  coquettish. 

Alty  was  so  intensely  conscious  of 
that  change  of  circumstances  which 
comes  to  every  young  girl  with  the 
"putting  up"  of  her  hair,  that  for  the 
first  few  minutes  she  could  only  an- 
swer confusedly  when  Dennis  spoke 
to  her,  and  blush  beneath  his  admiring 
gaze,  thus  stultifying  the  position 
which  she  had  meant  to  take  up,  and 
lowering  the  rampart  which  she  liad 
almost  unconsciously  resolved  to  erect 
between  them. 

The  young  man  was  tactful  enough 
to  confine  himself  to  admiring  glances, 
and  to  utter  no  words  which  might 
tend  to  deepen  her  confusion. 

'*Sit  down  here,  Alty,"  he  said,  after 
the  first  greetings,  and  when  the  deep 
color  in  her  cheeks  had  l>egun  to  sub- 
side. '*I've  been  waiting  here,  as 
usual,  quite  a  long  time  and  have 
chosen  a  comfortable  place.  Jove,  this 
iB  a  pretty  spot!  One  might  be  a 
dozen  miles  away  from  the  camp  and 
the  village ;  and  a  hundred  miles  from 
Liverpool.  Liook  into  that  water — ^it's 
as  clear  as  crystal,  only  the  color  is 
like  aml>er.   Hullo,  why  there's  a  fish !" 

**There's  lots  of  *em  here,"  returned 
she;  "roach  and  dace,  but  they  are 
not  very  good  to  eat  so  nobry  comes 
to  catch  'em." 

"A  good  thing  for  us,"  rejoined  he, 
"we  shan't  have  any  louts  with  rods 
coming  to  disturb  us.  Pretty  little  fel- 
lows though,  aren't  they?  The  fish  I 
mean.** 


"Aye,"  said  Alty. 

The  two  young  faces  leaning  together 
over  the  dear  water  were  refiected 
therein.  Dennis  noticed  how  white  his 
teeth  appeared  when  he  smiled,  and  in 
consequence  prolonged  the  smile  more 
than  was  his  wont;  th^i  studying 
Alty's  refiection,  he  to<A  note  of  the 
regularity  of  her  features  and  the 
charming  poise  of  her  head. 

"I'll  swear  she's  got  good  blood  in 
her  veins,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Some 
of  these  country-folk  can  trace  their 
ancestry  for  generation&" 

"Is  yours  an  old  fkmily,  Alty?"  he 
inquired,  with  startling  suddenness. 

"Aye,"  said  Alty,  **pretty  owd.  Mrs. 
Fazackerly  says  the  Orrells  is  rare 
good  stock.  We'n  coom  down  i'  th' 
world  along  o'  my  grandfeyther  signin' 
some  mak'  o'  paper." 

She  paused  to  throw  a  little  pebble 
into  the  water,  and  then  continued: 
"Is  yo'r  family  owd?"  ' 

"I  should  think  so,"  rejoined  he. 
"There  have  been  Roytons  of  Royton 
for  over  a  thousand  years — since  the 
Conquest  in  fact" 

"Then  it'll  not  be  over  a  thousand 
years,"  rejoined  she. 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  they  were  there  in 
Saxon  times,"  he  returned  hastily. 
"But,  no,  the  name  is  obviously  de- 
rived from  the  French,  Roy — Roi — 
king,  you  know." 

This  announcement  seemed  to  call 
for  no  remark:  Alty  threw  another 
little  stone  into  the  water. 

"I  value  the  good  blood  in  my  veins 
more  than  all  the  money  in  the  world," 
pursued  the  young  man.  "I'm  glad  to 
think  you  liave  good  blood  in  your 
veins  too,  Alty." 

"I'd  sooner  have  a  bit  o'  brass  i'  my 
pockets,"  rejoined  she. 

"Don't  say  that!"  cried  he,  scan- 
dalized. "I  can't  bear  to  hear  such 
words  on  your  lips.  I  like  to  think  of 
you  as  you  are,  and  to  realize  that 
though  you  stoop  to  earn  your  living 
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you  are  in  many  respects  my  equal." 
He  sighed.  ''Yet  if  I  allow  myself  to 
drift  whitber  destiny  seems  to  be 
hurrying  me,  I  shall  be  forced  to  pass 
my  life  with  a  woman  who  is  in  no 
tvay  my  equaL" 

"Are  yo'  goin*  to  get  married,  then?" 
inquired  Alty,  with  quick  interest. 
Dennis  watching  her  Jealously,  fancied 
that  a  shade  overspread  her  face. 

"I'll  put  my  case  before  you,"  he 
said,  "and  you  shall  tell  me  what  to 
do." 

He  threw  himself  back  against  the 
bank,  closed  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to 
collect  his  thoughts;  then  sat  up 
again  and  looked  at  her. 

"My  position  resembles  yours  in 
many  ways,"  he  said,  "only  in  my  case 
all  the  drawbacks  are  Intensified.  My 
family  is  old  like  yours — only  a  good 
deal  older  than  yours,  I  should  say — 
it  has  come  down  in  the  world,  too. 
I  am  nearly  as  poor  for  a  man  as  you 
are  for  a  girl." 

**Then  why  don't  yo'  work  like  me?" 
Inquired  she  artlessly. 

"The  cases  are  not  the  same,"  said 
Dennis,  who  in  his  discomfiture  ap- 
peared to  forget  the  parallel  he  had 
previously  drawn.  "Besides,"  he  went 
on  inconsequently,  "the  interests  of 
other  people  are  concerned.  I  could 
easily  find  work — congenial  work — ^if  I 
thought  only  of  myself;  but  my  par- 
ents are  to  a  certain  extent  dependent 
on  me— -at  least  their  happiness  is  cen- 
tred on  the  step  they  urge  me  to  take: 
if  I  draw  back  from  it  I  break  their 
hearts." 

Alty  gazed  at  him  thoughtfully, 
heaved  a  little  sigh,  and  then  said: 

"I  reckon  I  could  make  out  what  yo' 
was  drivin'  at  better  if  yo*  put  it  into 
plain  words." 

It  was  Dennis's  turn  to  sigh,  but  he 
did  so  with  tolerance  rather  than  Im- 
patience. 

"You  expect  everyone  to  be  down- 
right, like  yourself,"  he  said.     *<Well, 


then,  though  I'm  only  twenty-four  ^nd 
should  like  to  see  life  a  little  before 
tying  myself  down,  my  father  and 
mother  have  set  their  hearts  on  mj 
being  married  to  an  American  heirefls 
— a  girl  I've  never  even  seen." 

"Well,  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  do  sech 
a  thing — ^not  for  nobry!"  exdaimed 
Alty.  "Yo'  metn't  fancy  her  at  all 
when  yo*  coom  to  know  her." 

"That's  very  likely,"  admitted  Den- 
nis gloomily. 

"Yo*  met  happen  hate  her,"  wmt 
on  Alty,  whose  imagination  was  dis- 
playing unwonted  activity.  "She  met 
be  ugly — or  she  met  be  wicked." 

"Well,  they  tell  me  she's  both  good 
and  pretty,"  returned  Dennis  quickly. 
"My  aunt  has  seen  her — worse  luck!— 
*twas  she  who  put  the  notion  into  my 
mother*s  head.  Her  son,  my  oooaln, 
married  this  girl's  Biater— they're  gel- 
ting  on  all  right  She'd  a  pot  of 
money,  too — they*re  co-heiresses." 

"Well,  I  think  I'd  ha*  had  a  lo<A  at 
her  before  giving  my  promise,"  remarked 
Alty,  breaking  off  a  twig  from  the  bush 
behind  her,  and  throwing  it  into  the 
water.  A  smaller  splash  and  fewer 
ripples  ensued;  she  watched  the  little 
floating  object  as  it  drifted  across  the 
pond. 

"Oh,  I  haven't  absolutely  pledged 
myself,"  answered  Dennis.  "I  was 
obliged  to  let  the  thing  go  on  aa  my 
people  were  so  set  upon  it.  We  have 
both  promised  to  fix  it  up  if  we  like 
each  other  well  enough.  That's  how 
matters  stand  at  present  We  are  to 
meet  very  soon — horribly  soon!" 

He  sighed  again,  frowning. 

"Well,  it  seems  a  bit  foonny  to  me," 
commented  Alty. 

She  ruminated  a  moment,  continuing 
presently:  "I  wonder  whatever  your 
yoong  lady  is  doin'  it  for,  if  she's  so 
rich  as  aU  that" 

"Alty!"  ejaculated  Dennis,  coloring 
hotly.  Hiding  his  vexation  with  an 
awkward  laugh,  he  went  on:   ''I  dont 
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texpect  you  realize  how  very  uncompli- 
mentary  you  are." 

"WeU,  I  don't  know,"  rejoined  Alty, 
coloring  in  her  turn.  "Yo*  said  yo' 
was  so  poor,  an'  that,  an'  she  hadn't 
niver  seed  yo'.  It  seem  a  f  oonny  thing 
for  a  yoong  lady  to  have  her  match 
made  up  wi'  a  gentleman  she  hasn't 
never  see'd." 

"She's  seen  my  photograph,"  ob- 
served Dennis,  with  a  studiously  dis- 
passionate air,  "and  after  all,  come! 
her  people  have  made  their  money  in 
trade,  and  my  family — well,  I  told  you 
about  my  family — and  the  dear  old 
place  at  home  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  North.  It  was  the  thought  of  the 
place  which  tempted  me  to  agree  to 
the  proposal.  Her  money  would  pay 
off  the  mortgages,  you  see.  My  father 
would  die  happy  if  he  left  the  place 
free  of  debt." 

"Eh,  well,"  said  Alty  distanUy,  'if 
yo'r  father  an'  moother  be  set  on't,  an' 
if  the  yoong  lady  is  good  an'  bonny 
too-" 

"Perhaps  I  may  not  care  for  her 
sort  of  beauty,"  Interrupted  Dennis. 

"Eh,"  said  Alty,  with  Just  a  hint  of 
sarcasm  in  her  voice,  "if  she  pays 
your  debts  an'  all,  itil  be  'Handsome 
is  as  handsome  does,'  I  reckon." 

"A  sneer  doesn't  become  you,"  re- 
torted the  young  man  in  a  choked 
voice.  "I  won't  have  you  sneer  at  me, 
Alty,  I  won't  have  you  unjust  to  me. 
Tou  are  takihg  a  base  advantage  of 
my  confidence.  I  thought  I  had  made 
clear  to  you  that  if  I  do  this  thing  I 
am  sacrificing  myself  for  the  sake  of 
those  dear  to  me.  I  thought  it  would 
be  less  difficult — so  I  tell  you  frankly 
— a  month  ago,  a  fortnight  ago,  I 
could  have  made  the  sacrifice  cheer- 
fully." He  broke  off,  gazing  at  her 
moodily;  Alty's  eyes  were  still  fixed 
on  the  fioating  stick. 

"I  reckon  when  yo'  don't  know  how 
a  thing's  going  to  turn  out.  yo'  mis- 
doubt yo'rsel'  more  an*   more   as   the 


time  gets  on,"  she  said,  after  a  pauses 
"I  don't  reetly  know  what  yo'  want 
my  advice  about — ^I  doubt  yo'll  know 
yo'r  own  mind  better  when  yo'n  seen 
the  yoong  lady.    But  I  don't  see " 

Here,  struck  by  a  sudden  thought, 
she  turned  towards  him  angrily. 

"I  don't  see  what  this  tale  o'  yo'rs 
has  got  to  do  wi'  yo'r  makin'  a  fool  o' 
me  in  Hart's-Tongue  Wood." 

"Oh,  Alty,  can't  you  understand? 
It's  because  I've  seen  you  that  I  have 
begun  to  doubt  myself.  It  is  you — 
the  fiesh-and-blood  woman — who  have 
blotted  out  for  me  the  pale  image  of 
the  bride  whom  I  have  never  seen  and 
may  never  love." 

Even  as  these  words  fell  from  his 
lips  Dennis  was  struck  by  the  cadence 
of  them,  and  encouraged  thereby  to 
fresh  ettdtta  of  genius. 

"The  contact  of  such  a  nature  as 
yours,  innocent,  unspoilt,  untouched  by 
the  world's  c(»iventions,  makes  me 
ashamed  of  the  part  I  would  have 
played.  If  you  think  I  can  in  honor 
withdraw,  I  will  abandon  that  part. 
There  are  better  things  in  life  than 
money  or  position.  In  consenting  to 
the  wishes  of  those  I  love,  I  should 
violate  my  own  manhood,  crush  my 
highest  aspirations.  After  all,  my 
blind  obedience  might  bring  sorrow  to 
those  I  love  best  Biy  happiness  is,  I 
know,  their  real  object,  and  if  they 
find  that  their  only  son's  life  is  ruined 
by  a  misplaced  sense  of  duty,  their  suf- 
fering will  be  even  greater  than  mine." 

His  dark  eyes  were  sparkling  almost 
dangerously.  Two  bright  spots  of  color 
appeared  Just  above  his  cheek-bones; 
his  mouth  twitched.  Alty  was  startled 
as  she  looked  at  him,  and  still  more 
startled  as  the  inner  meaning,  wrapped 
up  in  so  many  fine  words,  penetrated 
to  her  brain. 

"I  reckon  I'd  best  go  home  now," 
she  said  unsteadily.  "I  didn't  ought  to 
ha'  coom — I'll  not  coom  no  more." 

She  was  scrambling  on  to  her  knees 
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with  IncreasiDg  agitation,  when  he 
threw  out  his  hand  so  suddenly  as  to 
make  her  pause. 

"I  won't  touch  you,"  he  said,  "as  I 
promised  yon,  but  I  implore  of  you  to 
sit  down  and  listen  to  me.  I  want  your 
advice — you  promised  me  your  ad- 
vice." 

"I  didn't!"  Interpolated  Alty,  ahnost 
in  tears. 

"Oh,  yes  you  did — ^you  knew  I  was 
counting  on  it  No,  you  must  play 
your  part — ^you  shan't  shirk  your  re- 
sponsibility. All  was  plain  sailing  be- 
fore I  saw  you,  and  if  my  life  is  a 
tangle  now,  you  must  help  me  to 
smooth  It  out." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  I've 
got  to  do  with  it,"  murmured  she,  with 
pale  lips. 

She  was  puzzled  and  alarmed  by  the 
Imputation,  awed  by  his  v^ement  on- 
slaught, and  there  was  something 
strange  and  new  stirring  at  her  heart 
Could  it  be  true  that  this  handsome, 
clever,  masterful  young  gentleman 
thought  so  much  of  her  as  all  that  I 
She  sank  slowly  back  on  her  heels, 
gazing  at  him,  her  round  soft  cheeks 
turning  pale. 

"Now  I  put  the  case  to  you,"  cried 
Dennis.  "On  the  one  side  this  wish  of 
my  parents,  a  wish  which  I  tell  you  is 
as  likely  to  make  them  miserable  as  me. 
A  girl  who  probably  doesn't  care  two* 
pence  about  me,  but  looks  on  the  bar- 
gain much  In  the  same  way  as  I  did — 
before  I  saw  you.  The  paying  off  of 
the  mortgages  and  the  spending  of  the 
money  which  buys  me — that's  one  side 
of  the  question — I  don't  think  I  like 
it!" 

That  element  of  commonsense  which 
formed  part  of  Alty's  downrli^t 
nature,  here  prompted  her  to  say,  in 
a  small  voice: 

"Yo'  seem  to  think  worse  of  it  now 
nor  yo'  did  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"That's  your  work,"  cried  Dennis, 
unabashed.    "You  told  me  to  put  the 


matter  Into  plain  words:  when  I  come 
to  sum  It  up  I  see  how  sordid  the  bar- 
gain is.  On  the  one  side  I  say  is 
money  and  misery;  on  the  other — ^Uh- 
erty  and  the  right  to  love  you,  Alty!" 

The  young  voice  softened  with  won- 
derful effect. 

"Me!"  gasped  she,  almost  voicelessly. 
"Yo* — yo'  could  never  do  that." 

"I  do  love  you  already,"  insisted 
Dennis.  "Haven't  you  guessed  it?  I 
think  I  loved  you  from  the  very  first 
minute  I  saw  you  sitting  in  the  mid- 
dle of  your  cans.  It  was  a  real  case 
of  love  at  first  sight  Don't  be 
startled — ^you've  no  cause  to  be  afraid 
of  me — I  love  you  with  the  deepest  and 
most  tender  worship.  You  axe  my 
queen — I  honor  you  as  my  queen 
— ^I  am  your  humble  servant  I 
only  ask  for  the  right  to  love  you — I 
only  ask  you  not  to  tell  me  that  I  am 
bound  to  set  up  a  barrier  which  should 
for  ever  make  it  impossible  for  you  to 
love  me." 

Alty  listened,  dazzled  and  amazed, 
finding  It  as  difficult  to  follow  the  rapid 
turns  of  his  mind  as  to  decipher  his 
numerous  figures  of  speech. 

"Tell  me,"  he  went  on,  after  a  pause, 
dropping  his  voice  still  more,  "tell  me 
that  I  am  not  bound  to  sign  my  own 
death  warrant" 

Alty,  with  her  clasped  brown  hands 
closely  embracing  her  knees,  gazed  at 
him  earnestly,  tears  slowly  gathering 
in  her  eyes ;  different  tears  from  those 
childish  ones  which  the  same  young 
man  had  caused  to  fiow  more  than 
once  during  their  brief  acquaintance- 
ship. 

"I  didn't  ought  to  say  anything  but 
what's  reef  she  faltered  at  length.  "I 
don't  want  to  say  anything  but  what's 
reet — ^but  It's — ^it's  hard  to  make  me 
say  it" 

"Alty,  you  darling,  you  angel,  that 
is  enough — not  another  word  need  you 
say!  You  have  answered  me!"  cried 
Dennis  ecstatically. 
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His  hand,  impulsively  stretched  out, 
covered  hers  and  was  quickly  with- 
drawn. 

"Oh,  I  b^  your  pardon — I  forgot — 
I  won't  do  it  again  until  you  give  me 
leave.    Don't  look  at  me  like  that." 

"Nay,"  returned  Alty,  stroggUng 
with  the  choking  in  her  throat, 
"  'tisn't  so  mich  that — 'tis — eh,  Mester 
Boyton — ^the  t'other's  the  one  to  «peak, 
not  me.  'Tis  her  to  say  which  way  it 
is  to  be.    Yo'  mun  ax  her!" 

"So  I  will!"  cried  Denhis,  Jubilantly. 
"She'll  understand  when  I  put  it  to 
her.  I  dare  say  she's  got  her  eye  <m 
somebody  else  if  the  truth  be  told." 

"Eh,  I  wish  she  had,"  cried  Alty, 
with  her  face  lighting  up. 

"You  see,"  went  on  the  young  man, 
with  something  of  his  former  senten- 
tious tone,  "what  I  have  been  telling 
myself  is  that  it  can't  be  right  to 
pledge  oneself  to  love  and  cherish  any 
woman  when  ohe's  whole  heart  is  full 
of  the  image  of  another.  As  I  have 
been  telling  myself,  it  would  be  a 
gross  breach  of  faith." 

He  had  been  telling  himself  some- 
thing totally  different  at  the  beginning 
of  the  interview,  but  Alty  was  now  too 
much  agitated  and,  moreover,  too  much 
carried  away  by  a  certain  magnetic 
charm  which  this  versatile  personage 
no  doubt  possessed,  to  recall  the  fact 
She  locked  at  him  timidly,  with  a 
dawning  Joy  and  wonder  in  her  face. 

"'Tis  all  so  strange,"  she  said,  "I 
can  scarce  believe  it" 

"Yes,"  he  repUed,  with  a  deep  thriU 
in  his  voice,  "there  is  nothing  so 
strange  and  wonderful  as  love.  Are 
you  b^^ning  to  find  it  out,  my 
beauty?  Are  you  beginning  to  care  for 
me  a  UtUe?" 

Alty  had  not  learned  to  be  coy,  but 
there  was  something  strong  in  her  na- 
ture which  was  not  readily  captured. 
She  fought  against  the  contagion  of  his 
ardor,  she  would  not  yield  to  its 
spell. 


Suddenly  scrambling  to  her  feet  she 
said:  "I  don't  know  yet  I've  only 
met  yo'  a  few  times — I  know  nowt 
about  yo'." 

Dennis,  too,  rose  to  his  feet,  piqued 
and  disappointed.  The  revulsi<m  of 
feeling  had  been  so  great  that  the  un- 
accustomed color  rushed  away  from 
his  face,  leaving  it  very  pale.  But  he, 
too,  was  combative  and  tenacious  of 
purpose  when  that  purpose  chanced  to 
be  congeniaL 

"If  you  feel  that  you  know  nothing 
about  me,"  he  said,  "I  fear  there  is 
little  chance  of  our  becoming  better 
acquainted:  we  break  up  camp  in  a 
few  days." 

Watching  her  he  saw  that  the  shock 
told:   she  was  visibly  shaken. 

"In  the  first  hour  of  our  meeting  I 
knew  all  about  you,*'  he  went  on,  now 
tender  and  reproachful  again.  "I 
could  teach  you  to  know  me— I  could 
teach  you  to  love  me  even  in  a  few 
days,  Alty,  if  you  would." 

"If  I  would — what?"  murmured  she. 

"Just  meet  me  whenever  you  can. 
Let  me  tell  you  about  myself — let  me 
show  you  what  I  can  be  to  the  woman 
I  love." 

No  one  had  ever  called  Alty  a 
woman  before,  and  if  the  title  pleased 
Dennis,  it  pleased  her  no  less.  Her 
whole  world  seemed  to  be  changing, 
and  herself  with  it 

"Come,"  pursued  Dennis,  "it's  not 
much  to  ask,  is  it?  Isn't  that  what 
your  friends  do  when  they  are  court- 
ing? Don't  they  meet  and  talk  to- 
gether?" 

"Ah,"  said  Alty,  "they  walk  out" 

Few  of  her  friends  in  truth  had 
sweethearts  who  at  all  resembled  this 
wooer  of  hers;  there  was  little  talk- 
ing done  among  the  rustic  lovers  of 
her  acquaintance;  but  they  certainly 
did  walk  out  The  thought  seemed  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  things  in 
some  measure. 

"Then  walk  out  with  me,"  said  Den- 
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nis  persuasiyely.  'To-morrow  morn- 
ing—early— early — ^wh^i  the  dew  is  on 
the  grass." 

"It  'ad  have  to  be  early/'  rejoined 
she  reflectively,  ^'along  o*  my  work." 

"Oh,  your  work!"  said  he.  "I'm 
Jealons  of  that — I'm  jealous  of  any- 
thing that  takes  up  your  thoughts  and 
keeps  you  away  from  me." 

"Qrandma's  up  early,  too,"  said 
Alty,  scarcely  heeding  him;  "but  I 
could  come  out  at  half -past  five — ^Jest 
for  half  an  hour." 

"Half -past  five!"  he  ejaculated. 
"That  is  early.  I  mean,"  catching  him- 
self quickly,  "can  you  only  give  me 
half  an  hour?  Well,"  sighing,  "I  sup- 
pose I  must  be  content  with  that." 

"If  I  wake,  that's  to  say,"  she  went 
on,  '*if  I  don't  make  no  mistake  in  the 
time.  Grandma  takes  clock  into  her 
room.  I  have  to  make  her  a  cup  o' 
tea  at  six.  She  don't  get  up  so  early 
now  since  Grandfeyther  went." 

**Thank  Providence  for  that,"  re- 
joined he.  "But  you  must  wake  up, 
Alty,  you  must,  and  you  mustn't  make 
any  mistake  about  the  time.  See,  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do.  You  shall  carry 
away  this — then  you'll  keep  count  of 
the  time." 

He  took  off  his  watch-bracelet  and 
clasped  it  round  her  wrist. 

"Eh,  my  word!"  she  exclaimed.  "A 
bracelet!  And  such  a  bonny  one.  I 
never  thought  gentlemen  wore  brace- 
lets." 

**Thi8  was — I  wear  this  because  it  is 
easier  to  manage  than  an  ordinary 
watch  when  one  is  in  uniform,"  he  re- 
turned, "but  I  myself  think  it's  not 
suited  for  a  man.  You  shall  wear  it 
now,  Alty,  and  think  of  me." 

"Eh,  but  I  doubt  I  can't  wear  this," 
cried  she.  "'Tisn't  suitable  for  me 
neither.  I  dont  know  whatever  folks 
'ud  say  if  they  see'd  it,  an'  I  couldn't 
take  such  a  present  as  that  from  yo'." 


"I'm  not  ffiving  it  to  you,  exactly," 
said  he,  speaking  with  a  certain  haste 
and  confusion  which  would  have  set 
a  more  acute  person  pondering.  "The 
thing  can  be  supposed  to  be  still  mine 
— ^you  will  like  having  s<Mnething  to 
put  you  in  mind  of  me." 

He  paused,  hesitating,  then  the  curi- 
ous look  which  came  to  him  sometimes, 
a  kind  of  impish  mischievous  expres- 
sion which  I  have  before  likened  to 
that  of  a  schoolboy  bent  on  some  for- 
bidden feat,  overspread  his  face.  He 
unclasped  the  bracelet  and  touched  the 
spring  which  opened  the  case  of  the 
watch: 

"See  here!" 

On  the  inner  case,  opposite  the  re- 
ceptacle which  had  contained  the  lit- 
tle photograph,  was  a  small  enamelled 
pansy  with  two  words  engraved  be- 
neath. 

"Read  that,"  he  continued. 

"  *Every  hour,' "  read  Alty. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "the  pansy 
stands  for  a  thoughts— it  is  the  same 
word  in  French — so  this  watch  says— 
*A  thought  every  hour.'" 

"Take  it  back  then,"  said  Alty,  with 
scarlet  cheeks.  "I  believe  t'other  lass 
gived  it  yo'." 

"No,  she  didn't,"  he  returned  quickly. 
"Alty,  I  love  you  when  you  are  in  a 
temper!  Look  at  your  lovely  angry 
face  In  the  water.  See  how  red  your 
cheeks  are  and  how  your  eyes  are 
flashing." 

Alty  leaned  over  the  pool,  and  Den- 
nis, kneeling  beside  her,  suddenly 
dipped  his  face  in  just  above  her 
image. 

"Whatever  are  yo'  doin'?"  cried  she, 
aghast.    "Yo'U  tumble  in  in  a  minute." 

He  turned  his  wet  laughing  face  to- 
wards her,  the  water  streaming  from 
his  hair. 

"Don't  you  see,"  he  cried,  "I'm  kiss- 
ing you!" 


{To  he  continued.) 
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characters  in  "Her  Memory,"  so  cer- 
tain of  his  German  critics,  writing  the 
other  day  of  "Dorothea,"  one  of  the 
ablest  of  his  novels,  testify  that  his 
German  men  and  women  are  essential 
Germans,  "the  real  thing,  drawn  trom 
inside  knowledge." 

Of  more  value  to  him  than  the 
school  curriculum  was  the  t&ct  that 
Bonn  was,  in  those  days,  a  thoroughly 
international  centre.  The  society  of 
the  place  was  strongly  leavened  with 
Dutch,  North  and  South  American  and 
English  elements,  and  mingling  freely 
in  this  varied  company  he  naturally 
acquired  catholic  sympathies  that  were 
afterwards  broadened  and  deepened, 
as  you  may  gather  from  his  sketches 
in  "Some  Women  I  Have  Known,"  by 
much  travel  about  the  world,  and  by 
many  winters  spent  at  popular  cosmo- 
politan resorts  on  the  Riviera. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  from  time  to 
time  seeing  a  good  deal  of  Dutch  life, 
and  saw  it  the  more  keenly  because 
he  looked  upon  it  with  a  certain  de- 
tachment, and  as  something  of  an  out- 
sider. His  holidays  from  school  were 
passed  in  Holland,  at  his  guardian's 
place  in  the  country.  This  guardian 
was  a  well-known  political  personage 
belonging  to  the  clerical-conservative 
party,  to  which  party  all  Maarten 
Maartens*  connections  have  always  be- 
longed, and  it  was  a  disappointment 
to  his  family  that  he  him^lf  took  to 
literature  instead  of  to  politics.  At 
nineteen  he  went  as  a  law  student  to 
the  Dutch  University  at  Utrecht.  Here 
he  learned  nothing  but  law,  and  al- 
ways that  leave  the  law  unbroken,  to 
his  mental  development  than  his  four 
years  at  Utrecht  were  the  long  winter 
he  spent  in  Italy,  about  that  time, 
with  a  cousin,  and  an  excellent  tutor; 
and  a  second  winter  that,  on  account 
of  his  health,  which  has  never  been 
good,  he  spent  in  Algiers.  Inmiedi- 
ately  after  obtaining  his  degree  of 
LL.D.  at  Utrecht,  he  was  called  to  take 


the  University  lectures  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  and  Commercial  Ijaw, 
who  had  fallen  ill,  and  if  his  abrewd 
knowledge  of  the  complexities  and 
stupidities  of  the  Dutch  l^al  system 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  was 
thus  enlightening  the  students,  it 
served  him  to  far  better  purpose  whai 
he  set  himself  to  satirize  without 
mercy  in  his  books  "the  whole  world- 
old  practice  of  chicanerie  and  solemn 
unreason  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
civil  or  criminal  Justice,  in  my  coun- 
try as  well  as,  with  differences,  in 
yours."  Some  of  his  notaries  are  as 
rascally  as  any  of  Dickens's  pettifog- 
ging solicitors.  "Once  a  man  dies — 
in  our  class  of  life — ^his  money  goes  to 
the  lawyers,"  says  Barend  Everts,  in 
"My  Poor  Relations."  "My  motheiv- 
she  came  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  you 
know — she  had  an  aunt  that  died  and 
left  a  hundred  thousand  guilders — a 
hundred  thousand  guilders.  There  was 
thirteen  heirs  turned  up,  and  seven 
lawyers,  and  in  all  the  five  years  till 
mother  died  she  got  two  thousand 
paid  her — and,  oh,  the  heartsore  and 
worry  of  getting  that !"  But  you  trace 
the  effect  of  his  studies  at  Utrecht, 
not  only  in  his  scathing  contempt  of 
the  law's  illogical  shifts  and  mean  in- 
justices, but  in  his  profound  preoccu- 
pation with  the  larger  issues  of  right 
and  wrong,  with  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual sins  of  which  the  crude  code  of 
human  law  takes  no  cognizance.  The 
Judge  and  Jury  find  Joost  Avelingh  in- 
nocent, and  send  him  free,  but  he  car- 
ries his  burden  still,  because  he  has 
become  conscious  of  higher  laws  than 
man  administers,  and  for  him  "there 
remains  the  knowledge  that  I  desired 
this  man's  destruction,  and  that  if 
Christ's  teaching  means  anything,  I 
am  a  murderer  at  heart.  .  .  .  Thoee 
who  can  measure  crime  only  by  the 
damage  it  does  others,  and  not  by  the 
ruin  it  brings  upon  ourselves,  wiU  bid 
me  take  heart  and  be  merry,  or  laugh 
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at  me  for  a  fool.  But  I  know  .  .  . 
Christ  has  told  men  truly  that  sin  is 
a  thing  of  the  thoui^t,  not  the  deed. 
And  I  must  bear  my  burden."  He  was 
not  innocent  merely  because  the  law 
could  not  touch  him.  He  was  a  mur- 
derer in  intention,  and  had  deliber- 
ately abstained  from  the  small  action 
that  might  have  saved  the  dead  man's 
life.  Therefore  he  repudiates  the  in- 
heritance that  comes  to  him  fr<Hnthat 
death,  and  voluntarily  does  such  jus- 
tice upon  himself  as  he  can. 

The  problem  recurs  in  a  different 
form  in  "God's  Fool."  Elias  Voider- 
does  is  blind  and  deaf  for  life  as  the 
consequence  of  an  accident,  for  which 
his  young  half-brother,  Hubert,  is  re- 
sponsible. Hubert  grows  up  to  an 
acute  recognition  of  his  responsibility 
and  all  it  involves.  Elias,  as  eldest 
son,  inherits  the  great  tea  business 
and  becomes  head  of  the  famous 
bouse  of  Volderdoes.  Hubert  and  his 
elder  brother,  Hendrik,  only  learn  on 
their  father's  death  that  the  business 
falls  by  inalienable  succession  to  their 
aflUcted  half-brother,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  for  them  but  to  manage  it  in 
his  behalf  for  some  small  share  of  the 
profits.  Hubert,  bitterly  mindful  of 
his  responsibility,  is  intent  on  being 
scrupulously  Just  to  the  helpless  Elias 
and  guarding  him  against  any  attempt 
to  take  advantage  of  his  helplessness. 
He  discovers,  by  and  by,  that  Hendrik 
is  working  covertly,  but  in  subtle 
ways  that  leave  the  law  unbroken,  to 
jockey  Elias  out  of  his  interest  in  the 
firm,  and,  resolute  to  prevent  this, 
since  other  expedients  fail,  Hubert 
murders  his  brother  when  his  villain- 
ous scheme  is  on  the  eve  of  accom- 
plishmoit,  and  murders  him  in  such 
circumstances  that  suspicion  falls  on 
Hendrik's  friend  Alers,  who  had  not 
merely  aided  and  abetted  him  in  his 
attempt,  but  had  put  the  idea  in  his 
mind  and  harried  him  into  carrying  it 
out       Wherefore,    Hubert    is,    if   not 


happy,  at  least  contented  that  the 
police  should  not  be  undeo^ved.  "It 
was  right  that  Alers  should  bear  the 
blame  of  the  murder.  For,  in  reality, 
Alers  was  the  guilty  man.  He  had 
slain  Hendrik  morally.  He  al<me  had 
rendered  this  physical  killing  expedient 
unavoidable.  And  it  was  right,  it  was 
just,  that,  being  the  intellectual 
cause  of  Hendrik's  death,  he  should 
be  punished  for  it — and  he  alone." 

The  charming  old  maid,  Miss  Varel- 
kamp,  in  "An  Old  Maid's  Love,"  feels 
that  she  is  stained  with  the  guilt  of 
murder  because  she  has  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  rescue  her 
nephew  from  the  wiles  of  Madame  de 
Mongelas  by  administering  an  over- 
dose of  morphia  to  that  gay  lady.  Fail- 
ure did  not  affect  her  intenti<m — ^it 
was  that  that  counted.  But  she  has 
no  remorse,  no  fear  of  disgrace,  and 
is  only  sorry  she  has  failed.  The 
murder  of  such  a  woman  was  moraUy 
justifiable,  if  so  she  could  save  the 
nephew  whom  she  passionately  loved. 
Or,  rather,  the  youth  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  her  nephew.  In  reality  he 
was  the  ill^timate  son  of  the  man 
she  loved,  and  whcmi  she  had  refused 
to  marry,  because  she  felt  he  was 
morally  married  already  to  the  girl 
who  was  the  mother  of  his  child. 
Again  and  again  in  these  stories  of 
Maarten  Maartens'  such  higher  un- 
written laws  of  the  soul  are  brought 
into  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the 
statute  books,  and  the  statutory  laws 
seem  mean,  unjust,  ineffective,  un- 
utterably little  beside  them.  Without 
being  problem  novels  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term,  "The  Sin  of  Joost 
Avelingh,"  "God's  Fool,"  **The  Greater 
Glory,"  "Biy  Lady  Nobody."  •'The 
Healers,"  and  other  of  Maarten  Maar- 
tens' books  handle  absorbingly  these 
great  problems  of  human  character  and 
conduct,  but  they  handle  them  with 
such  artistic  restraint  and  with  such 
large  understanding  of  the  hearts  and 
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minds  of  men,  that  the  problem  is 
never  unduly  obtrusive,  is  never  the 
whole  story;  it  is  usually  the  outcome 
of  a  dormant  phase  of  character  that, 
roused  by  circumstance,  asserts  itself 
at  a  crisis,  and  averts  or  precipitates 
a  tragedy.  No  man  passes  the  whole 
of  his  life  in  debating  and  experimen- 
talizing upon  any  one  problem  of  ex- 
istence. The  people  of  Bfaarten  Maar- 
tens'  books  fill  their  days,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  with  many  and  diverse  interests, 
but  from  time  to  time  their  follies  or 
misfortunes,  or  the  follies  or  misfor- 
tunes of  their  associates,  bring  them 
up  sharply  against  some  of  those  un- 
charted ethical  difficulties  that  lie  in 
wait  for  the  traveller  in  all  the  ways 
of  the  world;  and  the  drama  of  the 
story  is  intensified  and  humanized  by 
the  strife  thus  occasioned  between  the 
nobler  instincts  of  man's  nature  and 
the  sophistications  of  self-interest  and 
conventional  righteousness.  These  ques- 
tions of  what  is  right,  as  distinguished 
from  what  is  customary,  what  is  wrong, 
as  distinguished  from  what  is  unlawful, 
have  a  curious  fascination  for  Maarten 
Maartens,  and  in  his  vividly  realistic 
presentation  of  them  lies  the  strength 
and  fascination  of  the  greatest  of  his 
noveLs. 

II. 
But  we  are  going  ahead  too  fast, 
and  shall  have  to  Justify  ourselves  by 
a  precedent  from  "God's  Fool,"  where, 
having  got  Hendrik  and  Cornelia  com- 
fortably married  and  settled  down,  the 
author  turns  back  in  the  next  chapter 
to  describe  the  wedding.  Liong  before 
Joost  Marius  WiUem  Van  der  Poorten- 
Schwartz  renamed  himself  Maarten 
Maartens  and  became  famous  at  once 
with  "The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh"  ("I 
selected  the  pseudonym  of  Maarten 
Maartens,"  he  says,  "merely  because  it 
was  an  alias  with  a  Dutch  look  that 
English  readers  might  possibly  be  able 
to  pronounce"),  he  married  at  the  age 
of   twenty-five   his   first   cousin.    Un- 


fortunateb'  his  wife's  delicate  liealth 
broke  down  completely  soon  after  th^r 
marriage ;  for  a  long  time  it  was  hoped 
that  a  change  of  climate  might  be 
more  efficacious  than  medicine;  and 
whilst  they  were  living  much  abroad  in 
the  vain  search  of  a  cure,  on  the 
Riviera,  at  various  sanitoria,  Maarten 
Maartens  occupied  his  enforced  leisure 
in  miscellaneous  reading  and  in  writ- 
ing poetry,  some  in  German,  most  of 
it  in  English;  and  he  presently  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  the  latter,  which 
was  eulogized  by  several  of  the  re- 
views, but,  as  is  customary  with  most 
English  poetry,  met  with  little  or  no 
sale  and  died  respectably.  He  was  al- 
ways an  omnivorous  reader;  his 
tastes  were  catholic  and  he  read  in 
various  languages.  At  Bonn,  his  first 
favorites  had  been  Heine  and  Schiller; 
but  even  earlier  he  had  fallen  under 
the  mighty  infiuence  of  Shakespeare 
whom,  as  a  boy,  he  had  read  and  re- 
read with  passionate  enthusiasm. 

When  he  thus  tentatively  entered 
upon  his  career  as  an  author,  he  knew 
nobody  connected  with  literature  in 
any  way,  and  his  only  English  friend 
was  the  late  R.  S.  Faber,  the  Becretary 
of  the  Huguenot  Society,  whom  he  had 
met  at  a  Bonn  hoteL  Mr.  Faber  wrote 
repeatedly  advising  him  to  try  his 
hand  at  writing  a  novel  in  English, 
and  Maarten  Maartens  as  often  re- 
plied insisting  that  such  an  achieve- 
ment was  beyond  him.  Then,  the  sen- 
sational success  of  "The  Mystery  of  a 
Hansom  Gab"  caught  his  imagination; 
everybody  was  talking  about  it;  it 
seemed  an  easy  and  interesting  sort  of 
thing  to  write;  and  on  a  sudden  im- 
pulse he  planned  a  sensational  plot 
and  wrote  a  thrilling  detective-story — 
his  first  novel — ^in  E3nglish.  It  was 
published,  and  promptly  boui^t  in 
€tormany  and  pirated  in  America,  but 
made  no  impression  in  England,  and 
he  had  not  waited  for  it  to  do  so. 
While  it  was  still  struggling  for  life 
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<m  the  bookstalls  he  was  writiiig  what 
s<Mne  of  us  hold  to  be  the  greatest  of 
his  novels — "The  Sin  of  Joost  Ave- 
lingh,"  and  when  this  was  finished  he 
wasted  no  time  in  hunting  after  a 
publisher  for  it,  but  paid  for  its  pub- 
lication. Its  success  was  immediate. 
Bfaarten  Ifaartens  modestly  remarks 
that  "the  book  caught  on,  more  or 
less";  but  if  my  memory  is  not  cheat- 
ing me  badly,  there  was  no  "less" 
about  it.  The  book  was  widely  and 
eagerly  read  and  discussed;  it  created 
no  little  stir  in  the  selectest  literary 
dovecotes,  and  it  would  have  been 
strange  had  it  failed  to  do  so.  For 
"The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh"  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  impressive  of 
modem  prose  epics;  it  is  the  story  of 
how  Joost  found  his  soul  and  let  aU 
the  joys  of  the  world  slip  through  his 
fingers  sooner  than  lose  it  again.  It 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  masterly 
studies  in  psychology  that  have  given 
their  author  both  an  English  and  a 
European  reputation.  An  admirable 
translation  of  the  novel  was  published 
by  Messrs.  Ahn,  and  it  conquered  the 
German  public  as  it  had  conquered  the 
English.  Coming  over  to  London  in 
those  early  days  of  his  fame,  Bfaarten 
Maartens  was  received  ("as  I  have 
ever  been  received  since,"  he  says) 
with  the  warmest  welcome  from  our 
literary  clubs  and  men  of  letters,  and 
he  felt  that,  to  use  his  own  words 
again,  "henceforth  it  was  manifestly 
my  t&te  to  write  books." 

And  he  has  written  them.  In  these 
last  twenty-four  years  the  list  of  his 
works  has  lengthened  out  to  s<Mne 
score  of  volumes;  including  two 
books  of  short  stories,  the  sketches  of 
"Women  I  Have  Known,"  and  •*The 
New  Religion,"  the  only  one  of  his 
books  that  is  frankly  autobiographical, 
not  in  actual  incident,  but  in  its  rev- 
elation of  his  spiritual  growth.  There 
is  no  need  for  detailed  criticism  h^re 
of   an    author   whom    greater    critics 


have  authoritatively  sealed  of  the  tribe 
of  the  immortals.  "Since  Tolstoy 
died,"  writes  Ezzard  Nidden,  *^only 
one  great  epic  writer  is  left  to  us — 
Maarten  Maartens."  "Every  thinker," 
says  Hoyt,  "should  have  on  his  shelves 
Qoethe,  Schiller,  Maartens."  In  his 
monumental  "History  of  English  Lit- 
erature," Dr.  Anton  Lohr  ranks  him 
among  the  highest:  "His  works  stand 
alone  in  the  English  literature  of  the 
day.  But  this  great  writer  belongs  to 
the  literature  of  Europe."  And  our 
English  critics  have  not  been  slow  to 
add  their  imprimatur  to  these  decrees. 
But,  with  due  respect  for  the  gospel 
of  the  superior  person,  the  final  test 
of  an  author's  greatness  lies  in  the 
power  of  his  appeal  to  that  large,  gen- 
eral world  in  which  the  professional 
critics  form  a  small,  select  minority, 
and  the  measure  of  Maarten  Maartens' 
triumph  in  that  larger  world  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  this  year 
he  is  to  Join  that  limited  circle  who 
have  attained  the  successful  author's 
crown  of  success — ^a  collected  edition 
of  his  works. 

III. 
"One  of  the  earliest  pleasures  that 
my  adventure  into  literature  brought 
me,"  Maarten  Maartens  will  tell  you, 
**wtLB  an  appreciative  letter  from  Sir 
William  Robertson  Nicoli  (th^  Dr. 
NicoU)  suggesting  that  we  should 
meet  I  knew  he  was  always  ready  to 
encourage  and  help  the  young  and  the 
new  writer,  and  if  I  was  no  longer 
young,  I  was  certainly  new,  and  for- 
eign, which  made  me  newer  still.  We 
were  then  living  in  the  ChAteau  de 
Sully,  between  Vevey  and  Glarens,  and 
I  persuaded  Sir  William  to  come  out 
and  spend  three  winter  days  with  us. 
The  day  before  his  arrival  my  amazed 
servant  brought  in  a  huge  holland  bag, 
cramfull,  and  very  heavy.  The  rural 
postman  had  toiled  up  the  hill  with  it, 
and  it  contained  fifty  or  so  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  the  rest  of  Sir  Wil- 
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Ham's  morning  post  The  next  delivery 
brought  as  much  again — ^in  twenty-fonr 
hours  a  post  as  large  as  I  generally 
received  during  the  whole  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  of  a  year. 
Later,  I  sat  and  watched  Sir  William 
snapping  off  the  wrappers  and  drop- 
ing  the  papers  on  my  smoking-room 
floor,  and  thought  to  myself,  'What- 
ever is  the  use  of  that?'  I  discovered, 
however,  in  due  course,  that  he  had 
seen  the  essential  things  in  every 
paper  and  magazine,  either  as  he 
opened  it,  or  as  it  fell  to  the  floor. 
That  was  my  first  meeting  with  a 
great  literary  worker,  and  my  first 
sight  of  a  famous  Journalist's  method 
of  work.  When  he  left  me  at  the  end 
of  three  days  my  smoking-room  par- 
quet lay  buried  a  foot  deep  under 
papers  and  their  discarded  wrappings, 
my  mind  was  full  of  news,  new 
thoughts,  new  enlightenments,  and  we 
had  laid  the  foundation,  I  think  he 
will  let  me  say,  of  a  dose  and  a  real 
friendship.  Another  lasting  pleasure, 
that  dates  from  many  years  back,  was 
my  friendship  with  Mr.  Bdmund  Gosse. 
At  his  home  in  Delamere  Terrace — 
(surely  it  should  be  more  famous  than 
any  other  house  in  later  Victorian  lit- 
erature)— I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
men  whose  names  are  household  words 
wherever  books  are  published  and 
read.  Alas,  I  am  far  too  little  in  Eng- 
land!— ^an  average,  perhaps,  of  a  fort- 
night once  a  year — but,  thanks  mainly 
to  Mr.  Gosse— himself  a  delightful  lit- 
erary centre,  like  a  radiating  sun — I 
have  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  al- 
most all  the  leading  writers  of  my  own 
time.  To  my  book,  "A  Question  of 
Taste"  I  owe  a  life-long  friendship 
with  Mrs.  Eidmund  Gosse.  Such,  then, 
are  some  of  the  pleasures  of  literature, 
and  I  count  them  among  the  chief  re- 
wards that  my  work  has  brought  me." 
He  has  been  f6ted  and  justly  hon- 
ored in  Bngland  and  America.  Aber- 
deen   University   made   him   an   Hon. 


LL.D.,  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania an  Hon.  Litt.D.  He  has  Mme 
amusing  and  interesting  recoUectixms  of 
a  visit  he  paid  to  the  States  in  the  liey* 
day  of  his  success.  As  he  was  landing 
at  New  York,  a  reporter  came  up  and 
enquired  if  he  was  Mr.  Maarten  Maar- 
tens. "I  am  not  sure,"  the  noveliat 
repUed  jokingly.  "I  feel  as  if  I  had 
suffered  a  sea-change."  The  reporter, 
apparently  not  recognizing  the  quota- 
tion, duly  announced  in  his  paper  thai 
"Mr.  Maartens  said  he  had  been  dread- 
fully sea-sick."  Only  once  he  declined 
to  be  interviewed;  then  the  reporter 
went  away  and  publishing  an  inters 
view,  nevertheless,  avenged  himself 
by  describing  Maarten  Maartens  as 
"short  and  fat,  with  eagle  eyes,  and 
long  black  hair  falling  over  his  shoul- 
ders." After  that  he  never  evaded  in- 
terviewers, and  did  his  best  to  answtf 
all  their  questions.  What  touched  and 
pleased  him  especially  waa  the 
thoughtful  and  exquisite  hospitality 
of  his  many  American  hosts,  who^  in 
a  hundred  delicate  little  ways  of  c<»n- 
plimenting  him,  complimented  his  na- 
tion also.  He  likes  to  think  that  in 
America  they  do  not  forget  that  a 
Dutch  ship  landed  at  New  Amsterdam 
a  week  before  the  Mayfiower  put  its 
passengers  ashore  in  New  England. 
As  an  example  of  /this  gracious 
welcoming — when  Maarten  Maartens' 
eighteen-year  old  daughter  was  pres- 
ented at  White  House,  President  Roose- 
velt greeted  her  in  Dutch  with  a 
Dutch  nursery-rhyme:  "Little,  little 
creature,  why  come  you  to  my  CJourt?" 
and  the  evening's  entertainment  con- 
sisted largely  of  Dutch  songs  by 
singers  in  Dutch  costume.  These  are 
small  matters,  but  as  indications  of 
the  spirit  that  inspires  them  they  are 
charmingly  significant 

In  his  native  country  Mynheer 
Van  der  Poorten-Schwartz  has  led  a 
sort  of  double  existence,  has  had  a 
double     personality     that     his     corn- 
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IMitriots  have  sometimes  found  rather 
confusiiig,  so  that  he  has  felt,  iie  says, 
as  if  he  were  a  kind  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde,  and  did  not  know  which 
was  the  worst  of  him.  People  who 
knew  Mynheer  Van  der  Poorten- 
Schwartz,  the  retiring  country  gentle- 
man, did  not  associate  him  then  with 
Maarten  Maartens,  the  famous  novel- 
ist, who  wrote  in  English  the  truest 
and  the  most  memorable  stories  of 
Dutch  life  that  have  ever  been  writ- 
ten. Some,  when  they  learned  the 
truth,  resented  the  fact  that  a  fellow- 
Dutchman  should  write  about  them  in 
a  foreign  tongue,  and  considered  that, 
anyhow,  whatever  was  written  in  such 
circumstances  should  be  purely  eulogis- 
tic. But  this  would  have  been  to 
make  the  Dutchman  something  more 
or  less  than  human,  and  it  is  their 
evident  naturalness,  their  stark  truth- 
fulness that  gives  Maarten  Maartens' 
books  their  compelling  power.  Fine 
novel  as  it  Is,  "Her  Memory"  will  not 
rank  beside  his  great  Dutch  stories. 
His  pictures  of  English  and  German 
people  and  scenery  may  be  true 
enough,  but  he  is  always  at  his  highest 
when  his  imagination  is  playing  fa- 
miliarly under  the  sober  skies,  over 
the  flat,  mist-haunted,  sombrely  beau- 
tiful landscapes,  among  the  humors, 
the  business  and  pleasure,  the  stolidi- 
ties, the  idiosyncrasies,  the  dour  pas- 
sions and  vices  and  homely  virtues  of 
his  own  people.  He  may  use  the  lash  of 
satire  against  the  law  and  the  lawyers, 
and,  speaking  from  long  and  sad  ex- 
perience, against  the  mumbo-Juinbo  of 
the  medical  profession  (there  is  an 
edge  of  earnestness  about  his  Mr.  Bit- 
terbol's  "Medicine  is  quackery  with  a 
University  stamp.")  ;  some  of  his 
Dutch  merchants  may  be  sordid  and 
unscrupulous  in  their  pursuit  of  gain, 
and  the  national  thriftlness  and  re- 
spect for  social  prestige  may  rub  the 
bloom  from  some  of  his  love-idyUs ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  reveals  to 


you  the  finer,  qualities  of  his  race,  the 
quiet  chivalry,  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice, the  steady  endurance,  the  courage 
in  face  of  disaster,  the  acute,  almost 
morbid  moral  sensitiveness  that  mani- 
fest themselves  on  occasion  in  the 
humblest  and  most  ignorant  Dutch- 
men as  well  as  in  the  cultured  and 
important  His  insight  into  the  com- 
plex psychology  of  such  characters  and 
his  subtle  skill  in  portraying  them  and 
in  fashioning  a  story  that  shall  bring 
their  best  and  worst  qualities  into 
play  are  among  the  highest  manifes- 
tations of  his  genius.  He  is  an  ob- 
server and  a  thinker,  living  outside  the 
great  movements  of  his  generation  but 
keenly  interested  in  them  all  and  dis- 
cussing them,  expressing  his  thoughts 
of  than,  developing  his  whole  sugges- 
tive philosophy  of  religion  and  politics, 
and  of  the  dreams,  hopes,  beliefs  and 
desires  that  make  up  human  experi- 
ence through  the  medium  of  his 
dramatis  personse.  His  stories  have  a 
Tolstoyan  fulness  and  spaciousness  of 
scheme  and  idea,  but  he  writes  them 
and  paints  his  characters  with  a 
sharpness  of  light  and  shadow  and  a 
minute  realism  that  are  only  compara- 
ble with  the  great  Dutch  painters  in 
one  art,  and  with  Dostoievsky  in  an- 
other. Often  his  descriptions  of  home- 
stead and  landscape  are  little  prose 
poems,  but  the  touch  of  poetry  in 
them  takes  nothing  from  their  careful 
realism;  every  detail  of  a  scene  is 
etched  in  swiftly  and  sharply  till,  by 
some  blinking  lamp-light,  or  the  magic 
lights  of  morning  or  of  evening,  the 
whole  thing  grows  upon  your  vision 
into  the  finished  picture,  vividly  and 
perfectly  realized. 

Here  is  a  casual  sketch  from  "Jan 
Hunkum's  Money,"  a  grimly  powerful 
story  in  "My  Poor  Relations": 

"Outside  In  the  darkness  hung  the 
gray  November  mist.  The  rustle  of 
its  unrelenting  drip  was  everywhere. 
On    the    bare    hedgerows,    down    the 
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scraggy  trees,  along  the  tattered  eaves. 
In  the  darkness  the  shiny  globules 
formed  and  fell  incessantly,  the  pud- 
dles gleamed  across  the  slippery  road- 
way: amid  the  windless  silence  all 
things  seemed  to  listen  for  the  next 
pat,  and  the  next.  The  air  was  raw 
and  miserable." 

And  here  a  drawing  on  a  larger  can- 
vas of  a  typical  old  Dutch  town: 

"The  New  Canal,  like  most  of  the 
canals  of  the  good  old  town  of  Over- 
stad,  sleeps  the  sleep  of  dignified  re- 
pose. Its  sluggish  waters  dribble 
lazily  round  the  doors  of  the  cellars 
down  below.  You  can  hang  over  the 
iron  railings  and  wonder  whether  they 
move.  High  up  above  them  runs  the 
street — ^no,  the  word  is  of  all  others 
most  unsuitable — lies  the  street,  on 
both  sides  of  the  deep-sunk  line  of 
gloomy  water,  a  rough  roadway  of 
boulders,  between  two  neat  stripes  of 
little  bricks.  The  trees  that  border  it 
are  green  and  leafy;  the  grass  that 
creeps  across  it  is  also  green  and  fresh. 
The  tall  houses,  that  rise  up  in  strag- 
gling rows,  nod  quietly  to  each  other. 
They  are  many-storied;  the  canal  is 
narrow;  the  sky  is  gray.  .  .  .  Never, 
in  that  drowsy  nook,  forgotten  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  does  a  man  go  by 
who  looks  as  if  he  had  anything  to  do, 
or  would  be  anxious  to  do  it,  if  he 
had.  In  the  early  morning  there  will 
come  a  slight  rustle  in  the  stillness, 
because  the  milkman  and  the  baker 
and  the  butcher  go  leisurely  down  the 
long  line  and  climb  up  the  tall  stoops, 
and  ring  peals  that  frighten  the  sol- 
emn somnolence  of  the  neighborhood, 
but  that  is  only  a  ripple  on  its  repose. 
.  .  .  All  the  year  round,  the  front 
doors  are  green,  and  the  muslin  cur- 
tains hang  white  and  neat,  as  in  a 
doll's  house,  and  the  brass  bell-handles 
sparkle  like  diamonds,  and  the  gray 
stone  stoops  are  polished  till  you 
could  eat  off  them  without  disgust. 
And  sometimes,  on  rare  occasions,  a 
ragged  street-boy,  lost  out  of  the  life 
of  to-day,  will  come  tearing  down  the 
middle  of  the  road,  across  the  grass- 
grown  boulders,  hoarsely  shrieking; 
'Extra     telegrams!'     liStest     foreign 


news!'  But  nobody  ever  buys  of  him. 
Not  on  this  canaL" 

I  had  intended  quoting  other  of  his 
word-pictures  of  Dutch  scenery  and 
quaint,  bizarre  village  interiors;  but 
I  have  no  space  for  them  now;  more- 
over, these  wonderful  bits  of  descrip- 
tion would  lose  something  of  their  ef- 
fectiveness if  they  were  not  read  as 
the  proper  setting  of  his  story  and 
its  people,  when  they  cunningly  help 
to  envelop  you  in  the  feeling  and  at- 
mosphere of  his  country,  and  to  a 
closer  comprehension  of  certain  brood- 
ing, phlegmatic,  morbid  tendencies  in 
those  who  are  reared  in  that  stern 
environment. 

IV. 
Withal,  Maarten  Maartens  emphat- 
ically declares  that  he  dislikes  writing 
novels.  He  confesses  that  this  disin- 
clination has  repeatedly  kept  him 
away  from  his  desk,  as  it  has  kept 
him  lately,  for  two  years  at  a  stretch. 
That  he  has  many  interests,  and  that 
he  is  for  some  while  past  broken  in 
health  may  to  some  extent  account  for 
it;  but  he  owns  that  even  when  he  is 
working  on  a  story  he  welcomes  every 
interruption  and  is  glad  of  any  ex- 
cuse to  drop  his  pen.  He  has  fre- 
quently announced  his  intention  of 
writing  no  more;  then  one  day  an 
idea  has  taken  him  and  forgetting  his 
resolve  he  has  gone  back  to  his  desk 
and  somehow  or  other  another  novel 
has  got  itself  done.  I  have  no  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  that  now  his  pub- 
lishers have  determined  to  issue  this 
collected  edition  of  his  books  he  has 
accepted  it  for  a  sign  and  comfortably 
persuaded  himself  that  his  work  really 
is  finished,  his  last  novel  written,  at 
last.  But  I  have  no  doubt  either,  in 
my  own  mind,  that  the  impulse  which 
in  spite  of  himself  has  from  time  to 
time  moved  him  so  potently  before, 
will  sooner  or  later  move  him  again. 
I  am  not  alone,  at  all  events,  in 
hoping  that  it   will,   nor  should   I  be 
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alone  in  my  regret  if  it  did  not.  It  is 
very  well  for  ^m  to  protest:  ** Writing 
brings  to  all  wjriters,  I  presume,  some 
pleasure  and  much  pain,  and  I  am  not 
foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  any- 
body cares  twopence  whether  I  write 
again  or  no."  We  have  novelists  in 
plenty  and  to  spare,  it  is  true,  but  we 

Tbe  Eookiuan. 


have  not  plenty  like  Maarten  liaartens 
— he  has  his  high  and  distinctive  place 
in  our  literature  and  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  very  few  that  make  up  the 
short  list  of  those  that  we  cannot 
spare  without  being  the  poorer  tot 
it 

A,  8t.  John  Adcock. 


SOME    LITTLE    KNOWN    FACTS    ABOUT    BUGS. 


There  is  an  old  saying:  A  lion 
fears  no  bugs.  The  word  hug  orig- 
inally meant  a  ghost  or  goblin.  In 
this  sense  it  is  frequently  used  by 
Shakespeare  in  his  plays ;  and  Spenser 
("Faerie  Queen,"  Canto  xii)  writes  of, 
"Bugs  to  fearen  babes."  How  the  word 
became  transferred  to  insects  appears 
to  be  unknown.  The  old  meaning  sur- 
vives in  "bugbear"  and  "bogey,"  but, 
otherwise,  fell  into  disuse  when  the 
word  became  current  as  an  Insect's 
name.  In  this  entomological  sense  it 
will  be  used  here:  but  it  is  essential 
to  define  its  meaning  even  more  closely, 
for  It  is  a  word  that  is,  more  often 
than  not,  employed  in  a  loose  fashion. 
Among  all  classes  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
among  the  uneducated  in  this  country, 
every  Insect,  and  any  small  creeping 
animal  that  looks  like  an  insect,  is  a 
bug.  Among  entomologists  the  word  is 
often  applied  to  any  insect  which  be- 
longs to  the  order  Hemiptera.  It  is 
an  order  comprising  about  20,000  dif- 
ferent species  of  land  and  water  in- 
sects. They  live  by  sucking  the  juices 
of  plants  and  animals  and  are  pro- 
vided with  suitable  mouths  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  true  bugs  form  a  sub-order 
called  Heteroptera,  and  in  this  group 
there  is  a  family,  the  Cimicidce,  TO 
this  family  belongs  the  bed-bug  and 
some  twenty  other  closely  allied  in- 
sects. The  Cimicidw  form  a  small 
group  of  half-parasitic  hemlpterous  in- 
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sects  widely  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  They  are  of  extraordi- 
nary interest,  but  have  been  little 
studied  by  naturalists.  The  collections 
in  the  museums  of  Europe  are  gener- 
ally poor.  Yet  the  reader  will  observe 
later  on  that  most  of  the  animals 
which  are  attacked  by  these  bugs  live 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
man.  In  the  following  pages  the  word 
bug  will  be  confined  to  these  twenty 
known  species  which  form  this  small 
family. 

It  will  be  best  to  begin  with  the  genus 
Cimex,  The  human  bed-bug  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  distributed  and  gen- 
erally detested  insects  in  the  world. 
Cimex  lectularius  has  only  lately  been 
suspected  of  spreading  disease;  but 
evidence  is  now  being  collected  which 
may  show  that  relapsing  fever.  Orien- 
tal sore,  leprosy  and  other  dreadful 
maladies  may  be  carried  from  man  to 
man  by  bugs.  The  insect  was  well 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Aristotle  refers  to  it  as  koris  and  Pliny 
as  cimex,  Linnseus  suspected  that  it 
was  not  a  native  of  Europe,  and  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  in- 
sect reached  the  ancients,  with  many 
other  accomi^animents  of  civilization, 
from  the  East.  There  Is  some  evidence 
that  bugs  did  not  reach  Germany  until 
the  twelfth  century,  and  that  they 
were  not  introduced  into  England  im- 
til  somewhere  about  the  year  1500. 
Thomas   Moufet    {d.   1604),    who    was 
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physician  to  the  second  earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  an  acute  observer  of  insect 
life,  fixes,  with  wonderful  exactitude, 
the  year  when  bugs  reached  London  as 
1503,  and  mentions  two  ladles  who, 
discovering  for  the  first  time  the  bites 
on  their  bodies,  were  terrified  by  the 
suspicion  that  they  were  plague  spots. 
Other  persons,  with  natural  desire 
to  introduce  tiie  odium  theologicum, 
charged  the  Protestant  or  Huguenot 
refugees  from  France  with  having 
brought  them  across  the  Channel. 
Though  bugs  show  an  aptitude  for  fol- 
lowing man  on  his  migrations  there  are 
still  outlying  spots  in  North  Europe 
and  South  America  which  the  common 
bed-bug  has  not  yet  reached.  They  are 
nocturnal  insects. 

Like  all  other  hemipterous  insects, 
bugs  have  highly  developed  mouth- 
parts  for  piercing  and  sucking.  Be- 
neath the  head  is  a  proboscis  called  the 
rostrtun.  It  is  a  stoutish  grooved  beak 
which,  when  not  in  use,  can  be  folded 
back  against  the  chest,  and  is  com- 
posed out  of  those  appendages  of  the 
mouth  which,  in  other  insects,  are 
known,  technically,  as  the  labium  and 
two  labial  palpt  Within  the  groove 
are  two  pairs  of  sharp  fine  stylets 
which  work  to  and  fro  and  are,  tech- 
nically, the  bug's  maxillffi  and  mandi- 
bles. All  the  members  of  the  present 
family  are  blood-suckers  and,  having 
pierced  the  skin  of  their  host,  blood 
Is  drawn  up  through  the  groove  into 
the  imrasite's  mouth.  The  insect's 
salivary  glands  are  highly  developed; 
there  are  three  pairs,  of  which  the 
largest  are  contained  in  the  abdomen; 
ducts  conduct  the  saliva  to  the  mouth. 
It  is  an  odorless  but  strongly  alkaline 
and  i)oisonous  secretion  which  flows 
down  the  stylets  into  the  wound  and 
causes  the  red  blotches  and  swellings 
on  the  •victim's  skin.  It  may  benefit 
the  blood-sucker  by  dilating  the  capil- 
laries and  so  causing  a  flow  of  blood 
to  the  si)ot.     The  body  of  a  bug,  like 


that  of  all  other  insectH,  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  segm^ts  joined  to- 
gether. There  is  a  hea^with  tolerably 
large  compound  and  faceted  eyes  at  the 
side,  and  a  pair  of  slender  four- jointed 
antemue  in  front.  The  thorax,  which 
bears  the  six  slender  legs,  comes  next, 
and  behind  the  waist  Ls  a  large  circu- 
lar but  strangely  flattened  abdomen 
which  is  composed  of  ten  segments, 
one  placed  behind  the  other.  This  flat- 
tened and  compressed  body  is  not  un- 
common among  other  parasitic  insects 
and  serves  the  bug  well ;  for  it  is  enabled 
to  hide  in  the  cracks  of  walls,  fioors^ 
furniture  and  other  secure  retreats. 

Though  possessed  of  rudimentary 
wings,  which  look  like  little  pads  on 
the  back  of  the  adult,  this  insect  can- 
not fiy;  nor  do  its  legs,  which  are 
slender  and  all  of  the  same  type,  en- 
able it  to  Jump.  But  it  may  possibly 
be  attracted  by  the  smell  of  man,  and 
when  other  means  fail  it  is  said  some- 
times to  climb  to  the  ceiling  and  drop 
on  his  bed.  In  color,  bugs  are  a  ruddy 
brown  and  their  bodies  are  more  or 
less  plentifully  provided  with  hairs  or 
bristles  arranged  in  definite  system  and 
characteristic  of  the  different  species. 
It  has  lately  been  pointed  out  that 
these  bristles  of  the  bug  family  are  of 
four  quite  distinct  types  which  are  as- 
sociated with  different  parts  of  the  in- 
sects' bodies.  First,  there  is  a  plain 
simple  bristle  tapering  and  pointed. 
Secondly,  there  Ls  a  bristle  which  also 
tapers  but  is  abruptly  cut  off  and 
toothed  at  the  end.  Thirdly,  there  is 
a  relatively  thick  and  cylindrical  bris- 
tle with  distinct  ridges  at  the  side  and 
an  obtuse  apex  shaped  like  a  funnel 
with  teeth  round  the  edge.  And  lastly, 
there  is  the  fourth  type  which  is 
curved  like  a  scimitar,  the  convex  side 
being  toothed  and  the  apex  wide  and 
blunt 

Any  account  of  the  form  and  anat- 
omy of  a  bug  would  be  very  imperfect 
if   it   did   not  point   out  a  peculiarity 
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which  is  especially  striking  among 
these  Insects.  In  the  group  to  which 
the  bed-bug  belongs  along  with  about  a 
dozen  other  species,  the  body  of  the 
male  insect  is  strongly  unsymmetrical. 
The  eighth  abdominal  segment  (of  the 
male  only)  is  distorted  on  to  one  side 
and  the  pair  of  horny  plates  (scle- 
rites),  which  form  it,  are  both  unequal 
as  regards  their  right  and  left  halves. 
This  peculiarity,  which  would  require 
minute  knowledge  of  technical  terms 
to  explain  in  detail,  is  connected  with 
the  organs  of  reproduction.  In  the  sec- 
ond group,  with  about  half  a  dozen 
species,  which  are  all  parasitic  on  bats, 
the  eighth  segment  of  the  male  is  very 
nearly  symmetrical. 

The  female  insect  lays  her  eggs 
three  or  four  times  a  year.  They  are 
white  with  a  projecting  rim  round  the 
edge  at  one  end.  From  ten  to  fifty 
may  be  laid  at  a  time,  and  they  are 
put  in  crevices.  They  hatch  in  a  week 
or  more,  and  the  young  bug,  though 
very  small  and  yellowish  in  color,  is 
similar  in  structure  to  and  an  almost 
exact  counterpart  of  its  parents.  It 
passes  through  no  perceptible  meta- 
morphosis and  sucks  blood  as  soon  as 
it  can.  Whether  the  larval  bug,  If  it  may 
so  be  called,  can  feed  on  food  other 
than  blood  appears  to  be  unknown.  It 
moults  its  skin  four  or  five  times  in  the 
course  of  its  growth,  and  after  the 
last  moult  the  little  wing-pads  become 
visible.  This  is  the  chief  change  from 
larval  to  mature  insect.  The  whole  de- 
velopment to  maturity  takes  about 
three  mouths.  All  observers  are  agreed 
that  the  larvse  can  live  for  weeks  with- 
out food.  The  adults  are  even  more 
tenacious  of  life  and  they  bear  hunger 
and  cold  with  equanimity.  It  is  said 
that  they  have  been  found  in  the  bed- 
hangings  of  rooms  that  have  been  un- 
occupied for  six  years.  After  that  long 
fast  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
they  were  as  white  as  paper  and  ter- 
ribly thin. 


Nomadic  tribes  are  said  to  be  free 
from  the  persecutions  of  bed-bugs. 
They  are  Insects  which  love  old  and 
solid  dwellings,  furnished  with  wooden 
bedsteads,  genuine  bits  of  ancient 
furniture,  curtains,  tapestry,  wall- 
hangings,  and  other  curios  which  make 
bedrooms  dirty  or,  as  the  bugs  think, 
comfortable.  They  migrate  freely  from 
house  to  house,  in  towns,  across  roofs 
and  along  gutters.  When  they  are 
numerous,  houses  have  been  rendered 
uninhabitable.  Modem  houses  are 
sometimes  invaded  in  a  mysterious 
fashion  and,  when  they  are  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  charges  of  having  intro- 
duced them  are  frequently  levelled 
against  innocent  workmen  or  harmless 
bats.  It  is,  however,  more  than  proba- 
ble that  they  were  imported  in  the 
cracks  of  some  priceless  piece  of  an- 
tique woodwork,  a  Jacobean  bedstead, 
a  Sheraton  wardrobe,  or  Italian  cinque- 
cento  chest  of  drawers. 

Most  members  of  the  bug  family  are 
provided  with  scent  glands  which 
secrete  a  nauseous  smelling  liquid.  It 
is  a  colorless  fiuid,  very  acid,  and  con- 
tains a  volatile  oil  which  floats  on 
water.  A  drop  in  one's  eye  causes  vio- 
lent irritation  and  tears.  The  liquid  is 
stored  in  two  minute  bladders  which 
open  by  i)ore8  between  the  insertion  of 
the  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs.* 
When  bugs  are  pinched  with  tweezers 
or  frightened  a  small  drop  exudes  and 
the  smell  intensifies.  It  is  worse  when 
the  insects  are  stimulated  by  the  in- 
creased vitality  of  summer.  The  dis- 
charge is  voluntary  and  doubtless  a 
protection  against  many  enemies.  Yet 
the  bed-bug  and  others  of  the  family 
are  preyed  on  by  larger  bugs  which 
are  closely  related  and  in  the  nature 
of  cannibals.  These  hunt  them  down 
and  suck  them  dry. 

Bugs,  although  so  different  in  gen- 
eral appearance  from  lice,  are  related 
to  them.  In  structure,  habits  and  af- 
finities   they    are    quite   distinct   from 
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fleas.  They  both  have  thirst  for  man's 
blood,  but  nothing  else  in  common.  The 
flea  Is  a  bold,  clean,  active,  dashing 
cavalier.  The  bug  is  a  crawling,  noc- 
turnal, foul-smelling  assassin.  The  flea 
has  a  laterally  compressed  body,  sim- 
ple eyes,  no  traces  of  wings,  and 
passes  through  complete  metamorpho- 
sis in  the  course  of  its  life.  In  all 
these  respects  the  bug  may  be  con- 
trasted. 

A  parasite,  so  closely  resembling  our 
human  bed-bug  as  to  be  almost  indis- 
tinguishable, has  been  found  on  bats  in 
England.  Some  entomologists  main- 
tain that  the  same  species  is  parasitic 
on  bats  and  on  mankind;  others 
would  distinguish  the  bat's  parasite 
under  the  name  of  C.  vespertilUmU, 
For  the  moment  the  question  must  re- 
main unsettled.  The  human  bug  has 
been  found  infesting  the  nests  and 
houses  of  domestic  fowls  and  pigeons. 
Once  it  has  been  taken  from  a  dor- 
mouse, but  this  must  be  regarded  as 
a  chance  occurrence. 

The  species  of  bug  which  has  been 
dealt  with  so  far  Is  an  Insect  of  world- 
wide distribution  and  essentially  a  fol- 
lower and  parasite  of  humanity.  In 
the  tropics  mankind  Is  also  exposed  to 
the  bites  of  another  species  named  C, 
hemiptera.  This  tropical  bug  Is  com- 
mon In  dwellings  and  also  turns  Its  at- 
tention to  domestic  fowls.  In  India  it 
has  been  found  on  one  of  the  swallow 
tribe.  On  rare  occasions  It  has  been 
discovered  among  the  parasites  of 
tropical  bats. 

Pigeons  have  bugs  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, which  are  sometimes  found  In 
vast  numbers  In  plgeon-lofts.  0.  col- 
umbariua  Is  a  small  Insect  and  appears 
to  be  confined  to  the  Western  side  of 
the  old  world.  It  has,  so  far,  only 
been  found  In  France,  Holland  and 
England.  It  Is  exceedingly  abundant 
In  some  parts  of  France  and  so  vora- 
cious that  young  pigeons  are  some- 
times attacked  and  left  dead  from  loss 


of  blood.  The  pigeon-bug  of  the  Elast- 
em  side  of  the  old  world  (C.  perUterw) 
is  another  insect  But  like  the  West- 
em  form  it  Is  closely  allied  to  the  bed- 
bug and  chiefly  distinguishable  by  the 
size  of  its  eyes,  the  shape  of  the  an- 
tennae and  the  length  of  its  hairs.  It 
has,  so  far,  only  been  found  at  Simla, 
where  it  seems  to  be  common  in 
pigeon-houses.  It  may,  later  perhaps, 
be  found  extending  all  through  India 
into  Cental  Asia.  Eighty  specimens 
were  sent  home  by  Mr.  Dodsworth  in 
1911,  and  they  are  of  a  brownish 
orange  color  which,  if  not  due  to  ac- 
cident or  youth,  is  very  characteristic. 
Both  these  parasites  have  up  to  the 
present  day  only  been  found  in  the 
company  of  domestic  pigeons;  and  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  Interest 
to  ascertain  whether  the  nests  of  the 
rock-dove,  from  which  It  Is  believed 
that  all  domestic  varieties  are  de- 
scended, harbor  similar  or  different 
forms  of  these  insects.  Domestic 
pigeons  often  Share  their  lofts  with 
bats  and  may  well  have  derived  their 
bugs  from  these  fellow  lodgers. 

Yet  there  are  species  of  Cimex  which 
are  essentially  parasites  of  bats.  The 
European  bat-bug  (C  pipUtrelli)  wad 
discovered  and  described  in  1839  by 
Jenyns,  an  English  entomologist  It 
was  on  the  small  common  bat  or 
Plplstrelle  that  he  found  It.  I^ater 
collectors  have  also  obtained  speci- 
mens on  the  Noctule  and  Serotlne  bats. 
It  has  been  recorded  from  bats  in  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland 
and  Russia  and  appears  to  be  a  West- 
em  palearctic  form.  In  museum  col- 
lections It  Is  a  rarity,  not  perhaps  be- 
cause It  Is  actually  so  scarce  but  be- 
cause the  parasites  of  bats  are  dlflScult 
to  obtain.  The  American  bat-bug  {C, 
pUoaelliM)  Is  again  distinguishable  and 
is  generally  distributed  through  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  As  Its 
name  Implies  It  is  an  unusually  halr>' 
bug. 
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Three  great  rarities  remain  to  be 
mentioDed  before  the  list  of  known 
species,  which  belong  to  the  genus 
Cimew,  is  completed.  C,  fceda  is  only 
known  from  one  broken  specimen  in 
the  Stockholm  Museum.  In  the  mu- 
seum at  Budapesth  there  is  a  unique 
specimen  (G,  disaimilis)  which  was 
caught  on  the  wall  of  a  house  in  Hun- 
gary. It  presumably  came  from  the 
bats  which  lived  in  the  roof  and,  since 
it  is  so  unfamiliar,  it  probably  does 
not  attack  mankind.  The  tliird  rarity 
(C.  itnprovisua)  about  whose  mode  of 
life  nothing  has  been  ascertained  up 
to  the  present,  is  known  from  two 
specimens  in  the  collections  at  Vienna 
and  Budapesth  respectively.  It  is  a 
small  insect,  perhaps  the  parasite  of 
some  small  mammal  or  bird,  for  both 
specimens  were  swept  up'  from  the 
grass  in  the  nets  of  beetle-collectors. 

Most  persons  are  perhaps  aware  that 
the  nests  of  house-martins  are  infested 
with  bugs,  but  the  minute  investigation 
of  their  habits  has  not  been  easy. 
Those  whose  houses  are  favored  by 
the  presence  of  swallows  and  martins 
are  generally  reluctant  to  have  the 
birds  molested,  and  there  is  an  almost 
universal  superstition  against  destroy- 
ing their  nests.  In  Europe  and  in 
North  Africa  the  parasite  of  the  mar- 
tin (named  OEciacus  hirundinis)  is 
plentiful ;  as  many  as  200  of  these  in- 
sects have  been  taken  from  a  single 
nest.  Cases  are  on  record  where  fully 
fledged  young  birds  have  been  foimd 
so  completely  robbed  of  their  blood  as 
to  be  too  weak  to  move.  Tlie  same 
bug  has  occasionally  been  foimd  on 
sparrows  which  have  the  well-known 
objectionable  habit  of  usurping  the  old 
nests  of  house-martins  and  holding 
them  against  the  rightful  owners. 
This  bug  has  once,  on  the  Continent, 
been  found  in  the  nest  of  the  Little 
Owl.  As  it  is  well  established  that 
many  raptorial  animals  take  on  to 
themselves  the  parasites  of  their  prey. 


one  may  suppose  that  the  owl  had 
been  feeding  her  brood  on  swallows. 
It  has  also,  occasionally,  been  taken 
from  the  nest  of  sand-martins,  and,  as 
these  members  of  the  swallow  tribe 
breed  in  deep  burrows  far  from  houses, 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  the  bug 
got  there.  It  may  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  sand-martins  at  the  sea- 
son of  migration  when  the  swallow 
tribes  flock  together.  The  same  insect 
is  abundant  in  the  nests  of  the  swifts 
which  breed  in  the  tower  of  Strasa- 
burg  Cathedral.  It  has,  on  a  few  oc- 
casions, been  found  clinging  to  birds 
which  were  killed  on  migration.  The 
majority,  however,  remain  beliind  in 
the  deserted  martin's  nests  where  they 
may  be  found  in  late  September  in  all 
stages  of  development  Early  in  April 
they  are  still  there  but  thin,  hungry, 
and  expectant  Months  of  cold  and 
famine  have  been  endured  with  sur- 
prising fortitude:  but  the  return  of 
their  warm-hearted  feathered  hosts 
must  be  very  welcome.  The  reader 
may  wonder  why  insect-eating  birds 
should  tolerate  these  pests,  which  must 
trouble  them  horribly.  Perhaps  the 
nauseous  scent  glands  act  as  a  protec- 
tion. This  insect  is  a  bird-parasite  of 
the  Old  World  only.  Another  species 
{(E.  vicariua)  is  found  in  the  nests  of 
swallows  or  martins  in  North  America. 
Under  the  bark  of  trees  in  Chili  a 
peculiar  bug  {Bertilia  valdiviana)  has 
been  found.  Very  little  is  known  of 
its  habits  though  it  was  described  as 
long  ago  as  1S65. 

We  pass  now  to  a  very  peculiar  and 
interesting  group  or  sub-family  of  bugs 
which  are  found  on  bats  in  tropical 
countries.  Several  of  them  have  only 
quite  recently  been  discovered.  One  of 
the  strangest  i)oints  about  certain 
members  of  the  group  is  the  structure 
of  their  legs.  As  every  one  knows,  the 
legs  of  an  insect  consist  of  a  number 
of  jointed  segments.  The  horny  out- 
side which  forms  an  external  skeleton 
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contain  the  muscles  which  move  the 
legs.  In  a  typical  insect  the  segments 
which  compose  the  leg  (excluding  the 
small  tarsal  joints  in  the  foot)  are 
four  in  number.  The  last  of  these, 
nearest  the  foot,  which  is  named  the 
tibia,  is  usually  comparatively  long 
and  slender.  It  may  be  roughly  com- 
pared to  our  shin-bone.  Now  in  some 
of  these  tropical  bat-bugs  t'Bere  is  a 
pseudo-Joint  in  the  tibia,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  give  more  flexibility  to  the 
leg  without  introducing  an  extra  ar- 
ticulation. In  these  insects  we  find  a 
type  of  bug  most  highly  specialized 
for  a  parasitic  life,  and  they  are  as  a 
rule  taken  from  the  bodies  of  the  bats. 
In  the  genus  Cacodmua  there  is  no 
pseudo-joint  in  any  of  the  tlbiffi.  In 
the  genus  Aphrania  there  is  a  pseudo- 
joint  in  the  tibiffi  of  the  hind  legs  and 
traces  of  one  beginning  in  the  tibiie  of 
the  middle  pair  of  legs.  Lastly,  in  the 
genus  Loxaspis  we  find  the  last  stage 
of  development  with  pseudo-Joints  in 
all  three  pairs  of  legs.  These  half- 
articulations  are  unknown  among  in- 
sects with  the  exceptions  of  two 
groups  iPolyctenidw  and  Nycteribidw), 
and  both  of  these  are  composed  of  the 
parasites  of  bats.  The  former  are 
hemipterous  insects  remotely  related  to 
bugs.  The  latter  are  wingless  flies  be- 
longing to  a  totally  different  order  of 
insects.  They  cling  with  spider-like 
legs  to  the  bat*s  fur.  The  pseudo- 
Jolnted  leg  Is  therefore  an  instance  of 
an  adaptation  separately  evolved  in 
three  separate  groups  of  insects  which 
lead  similar  lives. 

One  of  these  rare  bat-bugs  {Caco^ 
muM  vUloaua)  is  found  in  Natal,  the 
Transvaal  and  Nyassalaud.  A  second 
(C.  iffnotus),  also  probably  African, 
closely  allied  to  it  but  densely  covered 
with  rather  long  hairs,  is  an  enormous 
insect  twelve  millimetres  long.  The 
only  known  specimen  was  found  on  a 
bat  preserved  in  a  Jar  of  spirits  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum.    A  third  (C. 


indicus)  \a  found  on  Indian  bats. 
From  Basutoland  another  insect  (Aph- 
rania  harya),  about  which  little  is 
known,  has  been  brought  back.  In  the 
Sudan  and  Uganda  bats  are  infested 
with  a  dark  brown  bug  (Lo^aspis 
tnirandus)  of  which  the  flrst  examines 
were  taken  in  1911,  from  a  house  near 
Mombasa,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  Governor  of 
Uganda.  From  the  bat  caves  of  Java 
comes  another  bug  (L.  8etniniten$). 
Lastly  to  complete  the  catalogue  of 
known  species  there  is  an  American 
bug  {Hwmatosiphon  inodara)  which 
occupies  an  isolated  place  in  a  sub- 
family and  genus  by  itself.  It  has  a 
very  long  rostrum,  enters  human 
dwellings,  but  for  the  most  part  is  a 
parasite  of  fowls.  Its  range  extends 
from  the  Southern  United  States  to 
Mexico  and  the  Central  American  re- 
publics. Since  the  domestic  fowl  is  a 
bird  that  was  introduced  into  the  New 
World  it  cannot  be  the  original  host, 
and  there  is  great  likelihood  that  the 
imported  domestic  fowls  received  their 
parasite  from  the  native  bats. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  two  problems.  First,  since  all  para- 
sites are  clearly  descended  from  non- 
parasitic ancestors,  how  did  bugs  de- 
velop their  parasitic  habits?  Secondly, 
what  animals  were  their  flrst  hosts? 
As  to  the  first,  one  can  almost  see  al- 
lied insects  in  a  state  of  transiticML 
They  are  normally  feeders  on  vegetable 
juices  but  only  need  the  opportunity 
to  become  suckers  of  animal  blood.  In 
an  allied  family  there  is  a  field-bug 
{Lyctocoris  campeatris)  which  is  oft«i 
found  under  the  stacks  in  the  corn- 
fields of  the  Continent.  With  the 
straw  it  gets  carried  accidentally  in- 
to bams  and  stables.  Here,  amid 
changed  surroundings,  it  bites  and 
sucks  the  blood  of  horses  and  cows.  It 
has  penetrated  into  the  dwellings  of 
man.  Where  straw  is  used  as  thatch 
it  has  been  found  in  the  nests  of  the 
swallow  family.     So  we  trace  all  the 
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eteps  by  which  opportunity  makes  par- 
asites. As  to  the  second  question  the 
reader  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  the 
obvious  connection  that  exists  between 
the  CinUcidw  and  bats.  Out  of  the 
twenty  species  In  the  family  twelve 
are  essentially  bat-parasites.  Bats  are 
their  true  hosts,  and  of  the  remaining 
eight,  several  more  have  occasionally 
been  found  on  bats.    In  many  parts  of 

The  Natioiial  Rerlew. 


the  world  bats  are  found  In  neglected 
attics  and  under  the  roofs  of  human 
dwellings.  Here  they  are  brought  In- 
to proximity,  not  only  with  mankind, 
but  with  pigeons  In  plgeon-lofts  and 
swallows  which  nest  under  the  eaves. 
The  Inference  Is  almost  Irresistible  that 
all  the  members  of  this  noteworthy 
family  of  Insects  were  originally 
parasites  of  bats. 

Harold  Ru98ell. 


FROM    AN    ISLINGTON    WINDOW. 


At  first  sight  It  might  not  be  sup- 
posed that  our  humdrummy  and  highly 
respectable  street  would  ever  prove  the 
theatre  of  egregious  comedy.  Tears, 
alas!  water  every  footpath  plentifully 
as  municipal  carts  lay  the  dust  alike 
In  Belgravla  and  Whltechapel.  Rarer 
far  Is  the  mirth  evoked  by  wholly  un- 
imaginable topsyturvydom  and  breath- 
catching  contrarieties. 

Even  less  probable  would  It  seem  that 
laughter,  holding  both  Its  sides,  could 
possibly  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
great  step  In  the  moral  evolution  of 
humanity — one  of  those  forward  but 
slowly  developed  movements  that  make 
an  epoch.  But  I  will  forgo  disserta- 
tions and  let  my  narrative  speak  for 
itself. 

Three  figures  would  occasionally  go 
in  and  out  of  a  house  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  two  of  whom  be- 
longed as  completely  to  mid- Victorian 
types  as  glpsy-crlers  of  '^Ornaments  for 
your  fire-stove"  and  Jewish  purchasers 
of  ''Old  clo'i"  and  as  completely  have 
disappeared. 

The  first  was  an  old  Methodist  minis- 
ter—no  lay-preacher,  but  the  pastor  of 
some  chapeL  So  much  his  habiliments 
betokened,  for  although  aspiring  out- 
siders occasionally  nowadays  hold  forth 
from  a  Free  Church  pulpit  and  in  con- 
sequence wear  the  coveted  square-cut 


frock-coat,  lappet- less  waistcoat  and 
white  choker,  the  disguise  remains 
transparent.  The  Reverend  Jethro 
Poddlmore  proclaimed  his  calling  not 
only  by  smugness  in  dress,  but  by  look, 
carriage,  and  speech.  He  wore  the  tra- 
ditional aspect  of  persecution  glori- 
ously overcome;  and  mild,  dignified, 
modest,  he  was  Just  a  trifle  self-con- 
scious and  sanctimonious. 

The  counterpart  of  my  mid-Vlctorlan 
minister  is  not  to  be  found  in  Ed- 
wardian or  Georgian  days.  Free 
Churchmen  Indeed  have  long  since  sub- 
stituted the  words  "church"  and 
"clergyman"  for  "chapel"  and  "minis- 
ter." As  far  as  the  exterior  goes  their 
spiritual  heads  are  no  longer  distin- 
guishable from  High  Church  Incum- 
bents, and  only  the  Calvlnlstlc  Bethel 
Is  muslcless  on  Sundays  and  undecked 
with  flowers  at  grand  ceremonials. 

The  other  and  equally  obsolete  flgure 
was  that  of  a  girl  about  seventeen, 
who,  bareheaded,  would  run  to  meet 
the  pair  and  affectionately  take  the  old 
man's  arm.  This  was  Letltla,  younger 
daughter  of  a  widow  of  good  family 
living  like  many  another  upon  noth- 
ing. Why  gentlewomen  In  straitened 
circumstances  should  always  be  of 
good  family  I  know  not,  but  so  It  Is — 
at  least  so  advertising  columns  tell 
us.  Our  neighbor  made  ends  meet,  or 
tried  to  do  so,  by  receiving,  not  "City 
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gents"  on  half  terms,  but  one  or  two 
elderly  gentlemen  requiring  home  com- 
forts and  cheerful  society.  So  her  ad- 
vertisement ran,  whilst  her  daughters, 
slender  although  their  attainments, 
taught  the  young  idea  to  shoot  Of 
course  both  elderly  gentleman  and  the 
young  ideas  must  be  of  good  family 
also.  The  sisters  came  a  generation 
after  Miss  Austen's  heroines,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  had  no  education  at 
all,  and  a  generation  too  soon  for  their 
coevals  of  Girton  and  Newnham,  who 
perhaps  run  the  risk  of  being  stulti- 
fied by  cramming.  Nurtured  up<»i 
Mrs.  Markham,  **MangnaU'8  Questions," 
and  other  equally  artless  teachers, 
their  linguistic  attainments  confined  to 
Ollendorff's  French  exercises,  their  mu- 
sic to  Weber's  Last  Waltz  and  "La 
Pluie  de  Perles,"  both  girls  were  in  re- 
quest, and  Letitia  filled  a  really  ex- 
alted post  She  daily  taught  the  three 
R's.  Watts's  Hymns,  and  expounded 
"Evenings  at  Home"  to  the  little  boys 
and  girls  of  no  less  a  personality  than 
a  learned  barrister.  Such  a  position 
was  more  especially  due  to  the  young 
governess's  character  and  bearing.  In 
her  case,  pure  English,  clear  enuncia- 
tion, restrained  yet  perfectly  easy 
manners,  and  a  capacity  for  gentle 
command  more  than  made  up  for 
academic  deficiencies.  In  those  days, 
damsels  of  Letitia's  age  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  running  round  the  world 
unchaperoned,  and  had  few  opportuni- 
ties of  what  is  called  seeing  it,  but 
even  the  quietest  and  least  pretentious 
could  be  entirely  self-possessed  and 
equal  to  any  emergency. 

Without  being  exactly  pretty,  Leti- 
tia's appearance  was  very  attractive. 
Alas!  not  infrequently,  as  she  re- 
turned home  on  dark  foggy  winter  af- 
ternoons, she  would  be  called  upon  for 
a  display  of  spirit  and  withering  scorn 
that  had  sent  away  Uers-in-wait  like 
whipped  curs.  Such  encounters  the 
girl    would    keep    from    her    mother. 


knowing  well  how  necessary  were  her 
earnings.  The  opulent  barrister,  her 
employer,  a  self-made  man,  knew  how 
to  appraise  his  little  governess's  en- 
dowments. So  much  for  preliminaries. 
Now  for  the  happenings  of  a  certain 
Midsummer  evening  in  our  quiet  un- 
modish  street 

We  knew  the  Godfreys,  occasionally 
taking  tea  or  supper  at  each  other's 
houses,  and  Letitia  was  an  especial  fa- 
vorite. 

One  afternoon,  just  as  we  had  risen 
from  our  early  dinner-table,  Mrs.  God- 
frey's maid-of-all-work  ran  across  the 
street  and  tossed  to  her  friend  Ix>uisa 
a  three-cornered  note  addressed  to  our- 
selves. 

It  was  from  Letitia,  and  ran  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mamma  hopes  that  you  will  come 
to  tea  this  afternoon  and  hear  all 
about  it." 

That  italicized  "all  about  it" !  What 
on  earth  could  the  words  refer  to? 
And  what  could  our  reply  be  but  a 
hastily  despatched  acceptance? 

"I  will  also  ask  Louisa  to  call  at 
Miss  Kilcrankie's  and  beg  the  loan  of 
the  Times"  exclaimed  the  housewife. 
"We  wUl  look  at  the  'Next  of  Kin 
Wanted'  and  at  the  list  of  Wills." 

"An  element  of  publicity  must  come 
in,"  I  sapiently  replied.  "Were  Mrs. 
Godfrey  about  to  marry  again — there 
is  no  telling— or  if  that  handsome  An- 
tonia  were  proposed  to  by  her  pupil's 
rich  bachelor  uncle,  the  whole  street 
would  have  heard  the  news  five  min- 
utes after." 

Miss  Kilcrankie  was  a  well-to-do, 
middle-aged  Scottish  lady  of  whom  I 
shall  have  somet^iing  to  tell  upon  an- 
other occasion.  The  Times  was 
obligingly  forthcoming  and  breathlessly 
scanned.  There  were  next  of  kin 
wanted  on  the  front  page  and  a  Ust 
of  happy  legatees  on  the  other,  but  no 
mention  of  Godfrey  or  Sinclair,  our 
neighbor's     maiden     name.     We    con- 
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eluded  that,  despite  the  odds  against 
such  lapfuls  of  luck,  either  the  widow 
was  on  the  point  ot  re-entering  wed- 
lock»  or  Antonia  or  the  somewhat  sen- 
timental but  universally  petted  and 
more  taking  Letitia  were  about,  in  old- 
foshioned  parlance,  to  make  a  good 
match. 

Carefully  arraying  ourselves  in  Sun- 
day guise,  straw  bonnets  trimmed  re- 
spectively with  pink  and  primrose  rib- 
bon, black  silk  visitea  as  mantles  were 
then  called,  well  whaleboned  muslin 
gowns,  precisely  at  five  minutes  to  five 
we  crossed  the  street. 

II. 

Two  beaming  faces  nodded  to  us 
from  the  drawing-room  window,  the 
very  last  suggestive  of  events  public 
or  private.  Before  Letitia  had  fairly 
let  us  in,  the  old  minister  and  his  wife 
were  on  the  door-sill,  both  overflowing 
with  that  effusive  and  yet  sincere  af- 
fectionateness  characterizing  their  fel- 
low-worshippers. From  one  point  of 
view  we  were  aliens,  far  removed  from 
certain  niceties  of  creed  and  ceremonial 
held  by  themselves  so  dear ;  did  we  not 
remain  sisters  all  the  same — sheep 
astray  it  might  be,  but  of  the  universal 
God-created  fold?  The  brimming  cup 
of  lovingkindness  must  perforce  over- 
flow. 

Mrs.  Poddimore  exactly  matched  her 
husband  in  appearance  and  bearing. 
The  pair  recalled  two  volumes,  simi- 
larly printed,  bound,  dated,  and  deal- 
ing precisely  with  the  same  subject 
She  wore  a  white  muslin  lace-bordered 
kerchief  neatly  fastened  by  a  large 
brooch  containing  the  minister's  por- 
trait in  miniature,  and  a  black  silk 
gown,  and  her  silvery  ringlets  were 
surmounted  by  a  white  cap  with  lav- 
ender ribbons. 

Our  hostess,  Mrs.  Godfrey,  alike  in 
age,  looks,  and  dress,  very  much  re- 
sembled her  friend,  but  such  likeness 
was  superflciaL    A  cardinal  point  dis- 


tinguished them,  the  one  being  a 
Churchwoman  born  and  bred,  the 
other  having  sucked  in  Methodism  with 
mother's  milk. 

Letitia  made  up  the  party.  Her 
handsome,  somewhat  sulky  sister  had 
just  gone  off  to  Margate  with  her  em- 
ployers and  pupils. 

"Dear  me,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Godfrey 
fussily,  as  we  sat  down  to  tea  in  the 
little  parlor  downstairs.  "How  sorry 
I  am,  dear  Mrs.  Poddimore,  that  I  can- 
not put  before  you  some  Suffolk  ham, 
new  laid  eggs,  and  cream-cheese.  But 
those  country  hampers  are  things  of 
the  past.  My  brother-in-law  who 
farmed  three  hundred  acres  near  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  gave  up  the  occupation 
five  years  ago  and  is  now  in  the  arti- 
ficial manure  business,  vulgarly  called 
the  muck  trade.  Of  course  if  I  wanted 
it,  he  would  willingly  send  me  a  bag 
of  coprolites  or  guano  for  the  garden, 
but  there  would  be  the  expense  of  car- 
riage, and  one  can't  grow  cabbages  on 
account  of  the  look  of  the  thing." 

"I  do  assure  you,  dear  Mrs.  God- 
frey," answered  the  other  old  lady, 
glancing  round  at  the  generously  fur- 
nished table,  ''had  it  not  seemed  like 
taking  too  much  upon  myself  I  should 
have  sent  word  by  Miss  Letitia  that 
we  could  only  partake  of  tea  and 
bread  and  butter — sparsely  spread.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  whenever  we  stay 
with  my  daughter,  both  Jethro  and 
myself  suffer  so  much  from  repletion! 
And  now  it  will  of  course  be  worse 
than  ever " 

"Let  us  thank  the  Great  Dispenser  of 
all  mercies  before  sitting  down  to  our 
friend's  too  plenteous  fare,"  inter- 
rupted her  husband.  Taking  the  hint, 
we  rose  whilst  he  improvised  a  short 
grace. 

"Why  worse  than  ever,  Mrs.  Poddi- 
more?" I  asked,  having  discreetly  con- 
cealed a  smile.  That  word  "repletion" 
had  no  little  tickled  my  fancy. 

"What,   Miss   Matty,"   broke  in  the 
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minister,  raising  his  hand  with  well- 
affected  contumely,  "you  who  wield 
the  pen,  do  not  read  that  folio  in  four 
sheets  as  wrote  my  favorite  bard? 
You  have  not  seen  the  great  news  in 
to-day's  Times  t  You  are  really  in  ig- 
norance that " 

The  dutifuUest  of  wives,  Mrs.  Poddi- 
more  here  could  not  for  the  life  of  her 
help  snatching  the.  words  from  her  hus- 
band's mouth: 

"That  our  beloved  son-in-law  is 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Judge  of  the 
Queen's   Bench.    My  daughter  is   now 

Lady     Robinson "     she     got     out, 

flushed  and  almost  trembling  with 
emotion. 

"Nay,  Arabella,  dwell  not  upon 
worldly  honors  and  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  our  nearest  and  dearest  at 
such  a  moment.  Put  away  from  thy 
mind  all  personal  Jubilation  and  carnal 
thoughts.  Think  rather,  of  what  this 
nomination  means." 

The  preacher,  carried  away  by  trans- 
port, now  forgot  that  he  was  not  in 
the  pulpit  With  a  great  effort  con- 
trolling himself,  he  added  solemnly: 

"For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  a 
Methodist  has  been  called  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  British  Themis.  At  last 
— let  us  humbly  thank  God  that  we 
have  lived  to  see  this  blessed  day — ^a 
great  lawyer  of  stainless  reputation 
and  shining  talents,  like  our  son-in- 
law,  is  no  longer  debarred  from  the 
administration  of  Justice  in  his  native 
country  because  he  worships  God  in 
a  lowly  Bethel  instead  of  in  a  cathe- 
dral or  church." 

"Amen,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Poddimore, 
and  one  and  all  echoed  the  word.  Then 
we  took  our  places.  Here,  then,  was 
Letitia's  wonderful  news,  and  now  in- 
deed we  should  "learn  all  about  it!" 
After  that  thrill  of  mixed  personal 
and  exoteric  feeling,  the  garrulousness 
of  the  dear  little  mother-in-law  came 
as  a  positive  relief. 

"Of  course  we  knew  of  the  great 


tidings  before  it  got  noised  on  the 
house-tops,"  she  began,  "and  the  very 
first  thing  I  thought  of  this  morning 
was  Martha's  title.  To  think — only 
Just  one  little  bit  more  of  buttered 
toast,  dear  Mrs.  Godfrey;  I  shall 
cruelly  suffer  for  it,  I  know — ^to  think 
that  a  daughter  of  mine  should  attain 
the  dignity  of  a  title,  become  Lady 
Robinson,  my  lady,  her  ladyship!  I 
kept  repeating  the  words  to  myself  as 
I  laced  my  stays,  and — ^Just  to  accus- 
tom the  maids  to  their  new  duties — I 
rang  the  housemaid's  bell,  a  thing  I 
never  do  in  my  daughter's  house — and 
asked  Jane  if  her  ladyship  had  come 
down  yet " 

"My  dear,  my  dear,"  broke  In  the 
minister.  "Must  I— agahi  to  cite  my 
beloved  poet — *crack  the  satiric  thong*? 
Is  our  son-in-law's  new  and  richly  de- 
served honor  to  become  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  a  hindrance  to  the  working-out 
of  your  salvation?  Let  us  rejoice  in 
the  slowly  accorded  Justice  of  man,  not 
in  the  baubles  attached  to  worldly 
honors." 

"Really,  Jethro,"  Mrs.  Poddimore  re- 
plied, a  little  huffed  at  being  lectured 
before  company,  "as  you  know,  no  one 
likes  better  to  hear  sweet  truth  from 
your  lips  on  Sundays  and  in  the  pul- 
pit, but  over  tea  and  buttered  toast, 
and  with  these  cheerful  young  ladies 
present,  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh.  Miss  Letitla  here, 
and  I  daresay  Miss  Matty  too,  al- 
though she  is  of  a  serious  turn  and 
writes  books,  will  like  to  hear  about 
our  dear  Martha's  preparations  for  go- 
ing to  Court.  She  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  Queen,  my  dears,  at  the  very 
next  Drawing-room,  Just  three  weeks 
and  two  days  from  to-day,  and  is  hav- 
ing her  Court  dress  and  train  made  by 
the  great  Madame  Roget  de  la  Tour, 
of  Wigmore  Street,  and  everything 
else  to  match  at  the  French  llnggery, 
as  they  call  it,  in  the  Lowther  Arcade, 
all  to  be  of  the  very  latest  mode  and 
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costliest  description — the  Judge  wishes 
no  expense  to  be  spared :  think  of  It, 
everything  In  the  way  of  undercloth- 
ing to  match  of  finest  lawn  and  Valen- 
ciennes lace,  down  to  her  very  shift." 

The  terrible  vocable  having  dropped 
unawares  from  the  little  old  lady's  lips, 
she  would  have  given  five  pounds — 
could  she  have  afforded  the  sum — ^to 
recall  it.  For  a  whole  minute  we  were 
all  paralyzed  by  the  shock.  Mrs.  God- 
frey's lined,  yet  delicate  pink-and-white 
cheeks  reddened.  Mr.  Poddimore  pulled 
out  his  handkerchief  and  affected  a 
sneeze,  myself  and  companion  vainly 
pretended  to  look  as  if  we  were  stone- 
deaf.  Only  Letitia  retained  presence 
of  mind.  Jumping  from  her  seat,  she 
seized  the  plated  centre-piece  and 
banded  it  round,  saying — 

*'Why,  Mamma,  we  are  forgetting  the 
cake !" 

Her  artless  device  cleared  the  air. 
Timidly  glancing  round  and  finding  us 
all  as  grave  as  Judges,  Mrs.  Poddimore 
accepted  a  piece,  saying — 

**I  ought  not  to  indulge,  my  dear, 
considering  the  consequences,  but 
what  with  these  events  and  the 
changes  they  portend,  I  do  what  I 
wouldn't  do  and  say  what  I  shouldn't 
say.  The  world  seems  just  topsyturvy 
to  me!" 

*'So  it  appears,  my  poor  Arabella," 
put  in  the  minister,  but  more  with  a 
voice  of  sorrow  than  of  anger. 

III. 

The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  did 
not  figure  more  dazzlingly  in  contem- 
porary annals  than  a  certain  gala  day 
in  our  street  Just  upon  two  generations 
ago. 

Let  me  begin  at  the  very  beginning. 

The  June  morning  dawned  magrnifl- 
cently,  as  befitted  so  august  an  occa- 
sion. Hardly  had  the  last  lingering 
star  with  lessening  ray  disappeared, 
than  roseate  tints  played  above  the 
eastern  sky,  and  a  soft  golden  efful- 


gence spread  throughout  the  arc  of 
heaven. 

Then,  one  by  one,  came  harbingers, 
of  the  work-a-day  world.  Slowly  and 
deliberately,  as  police  quitting  patrol, 
a  legion  of  cats  stole  down  the  house- 
roofs,  each  awaiting  his  especial  milk- 
man. The  far-away  rumble  of  market 
carts  gradually  died  away.  The  first 
chimney  set  a-smoking  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  all  its  neighbors.  No 
sooner  was  one  shop  shutter  taken 
down  in  any  street  than  as  if  by  magic 
from  end  to  end  every  window  lay 
open.  And  no  sooner  did  one  maid 
proceed  to  shake  her  mats  and  sweep 
down  the  front  steps  than  out  popped 
a  score  of  heads  and  brooms.  So  does 
habit  turn  the  clock  into  a  superfiuity ! 

Before  the  daily  aroma  of  eggs  and 
bacon  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
breeze,  and  the  resounding  rat-tat-tat 
of  the  letter-carrier  had  ceased,  every 
soul  was  alert  and  every  tongue  was 
wagging.  At  what  hour  precisely  was 
the  grand  sight  to  take  place?  Who 
would  be  Invited  to  behold?  At  which 
end  of  the  street  would  the  public 
entry  be  made?    And  so  on  and  so  on. 

Our  City  man  had  Just  put  on  his 
first  boot — ^for  once  the  admirable 
Louisa  had  kept  him  waiting  over  her 
polishing — when  across  the  street  ran 
lietitia.  Butting  into  the  little  break- 
fast-room in  the  basement,  and  *'all  of 
a  puff"  as  Louisa  expressed  it,  she  held 
out  a  bit  of  paper. 

**Mamma  sends  her  love " 

"Louisa,  Louisa,  my  second  boot! 
Excuse  me.  Miss  Letitia,  but  my  time 
is  up " 

The  good  girl,  who,  with  arms 
akimbo,  was  waiting,  mouth  agape,  for 
the  latest  news,  now  dashed  into  the 
kitchen,  gave  her  employer's  second 
boot  one  desperate  burnish  and  tri- 
umphantly re-appeared. 

"There,  sir,"  she  said.  "Better  to- 
morrow, but  we  don't  live  such  times 
every  day." 
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"If  we  did,  you  would  have  to  black 
my  boots  after  supper,  and  I  should 
have  to  sleep  in  them  for  safety,''  was 
the  good-natured  reply,  and  with  a  bow 
to  the  visitor  off  he  ran. 

"Mamma's  love  and  would  you,  ladies, 
look  over  this  list  of  invitations,"  con- 
tinued Letitia.  "Mamma  is  so  anxious 
to  give  all  our  neighbors  a  treat,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  afraid  of  vexing 
the  Judge  and  Lady  Robinson." 

"Would  it  not  be  better  to  consult 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poddimore?"  we  sug- 
gested. 

"But  I  shall  not  be  seeing  them  be- 
forehand. Tommie,  Julia,  and  little 
Betty  are  to  have  a  holiday,  and  watch 
their  mamma  and  the  grand  folks  drive 
to  the  Drawing-room  from  a  window, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poddimore  will  be 
picked  up  by  Lady  Robinson  on  her 
way  here." 

We  decided  to  go  back  with  the  mes< 
senger  and  talk  matters  over. 

Mrs.  Godfrey  we  found  in  a  state  of 
delicious  excitation.  I  have  hinted  at 
the  similarity  yet  marked  divergence 
of  our  two  elderly  ladies,  the  one  a 
strict  Methodist,  the  other  a  tolerably 
punctual  church-goer.  Both  were  of 
benignant,  indeed  of  almost  apostolic, 
aspect;  both  would  pleasantly  rumi- 
nate aloud  from  sunrise  till  sunset  on 
the  longest  day  of  the  year,  could  they 
obtain  a  listener.  Both  were  unselfish- 
ness personified,  yet  certain  subtleties 
divided  them.  Despite  Mrs.  Poddi- 
more's  delight  in  her  daughter's  eleva- 
tion, a  feeling  doubtless  prayed  against, 
her  chief  interest  in  humanity  gener- 
ally was  concerned  in  its  spiritual  wel- 
fare, its  lot  in  another  world.  Mrs. 
Godfrey,  poor  soul,  having  throughout 
both  married  life  and  widowhood 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  concen- 
trated her  attention  upon  other  folk's 
mundane  affairs  and  her  own.  Whilst 
Mrs.  Poddimore  rejoiced  that  Mr., 
Mrs.,  or  Miss  So-and-so  were,  as  she 
styled    them,    "children    of    the    King- 


dom"; to  the  other,  their  facility  in 
making  ends  meet  here  below  seemed 
a  matter  of  Christian  thankfulness  and 
humbly  confessed  envy. 

"To  think,  dear  Mrs.  Bevan,  to 
think,  dear  Miss  Matty,"  she  began, 
"that  I  should  ever  entertain  a  Judge 
of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  a  titled  lady 
from  the  Drawing-room!  And  to  you 
two  I  may  say  in  confidence,  this  af- 
fair has  taken  a  wagon-load  off  my 
mind.  My  landlord's  collector,  a  very 
vulgar  .  man  (with  a  wife  vulgarer 
still)  will  be  so  puffed  up  by  my  invi- 
tation that  I  shall  hear  no  more  of 
arrears " 

"Mamma!"  remonstrated  Letitia, col- 
oring with  mortification.  "Invite  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Noakes?  Impossible.  And 
the  rent  is  always  paid." 

"In  the  long  run,  of  course — every- 
thing is  paid  in  the  long  run,"  Mrs. 
Godfrey  gabbled  on.  "But  why  should 
we  not  give  others  a  little  pleasure,  es- 
pecially when  it  costs  nothing,  and 
serves  a  useful  purpose?  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Noakes  would  be  seated  at  the  back, 
and  I>ady  Robinson  would  only  have 
to  shake  hands  with  them.  Just  as  Her 
Majesty  has  to  have  her  hand  kissed 
by  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.  I  come  of 
a  good  family  myself,"  she  added, 
turning  to  ourselves,  "and  my  late 
husband,  as  you  know,  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
the  first  King  of  Jerusalem — one  name, 
you  see,  in  those  days  did  duty  for  both 
Christian  and  surname.  But  I  have  to 
take  people  as  I  find  them — necessity 
compels.  So  what  say  you,  dear  young 
ladies,  to  my  little  plan :  these  folding- 
doors  to  be  thrown  open,  the  front 
room  with  sofa  and  small  table  for  tea 
to  be  reserved  for  the  Judge — ^if  he 
comes,  which  I  almost  hope  he  won't, 
it  would  be  a  little  too  much  for  me — 
Lady  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poddi- 
more, our  Rector  with  Mrs.  Vaughan 
and  their  eldest  daughter — they  won't 
perhaps  relish  proximity  to  a  Metho- 
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dist  minister  and  his  wife,  but  it  is 
marvellous  how  titles  smooth  things 
over  in  this  world — ^and  you  two,  of 
course.  Then  in  the  back  drawing- 
room,  we'll  have  a  few  chairs  for  the 
others,  with  wine  and  cake  on  the  chif- 
fonier, and  the  centre  tables,  both 
front  and  back,  removed  so  that  we  all 
get  a  good  view  of  the  Court  train 
spread  out.  And  you  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  Lady  Robinson  Is  paying 
for  the  flowers  and  palms." 

The  various  items  of  the  programme 
having  been  discussed  for  a  good  half- 
hour,  Mrs.  Godfrey  naturally  adhering 
in  the  minutest  particular  to  her  own 
views  after  having  heard  ours,  all 
hands  were  put  to  the  plough. 

On  myself  devolved  the  delicate  busi- 
ness of  the  invitations. 

"You,  dear  Miss  Matty,"  insinuated 
our  neighbor,  "who  describe  deathbed 
scenes  in  your  novels  so  sweetly,  will 
know  best  how  to  indite  each  note  ac- 
cording to  the  status  of  the  receiver. 
Of  course,  I  cannot  invite  the  Rector 
and  his  wife  in  the  same  terms  as  I 
invite  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noakes,  who  drop 
their  h's  and  talk  of  'bus'ing'  it  to 
the  City.  But  why  do  I  keep  you  when 
time  is  so  precious  and  as  if  you,  of 
all  persons,  wanted  instruction?" 

I  did  not  quite  see  what  deathbed 
scenes  in  romance  had  to  do  with  so- 
cial "Invites,"  as  Louisa  called  them, 
but  immediately  undertook  the  task. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Vaughan  and  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Vaughan  were  cordially  in- 
vited to  meet  the  Judge  and  Lady  Rob- 
inson on  her  return  from  the  Drawing- 
room,  whilst  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noakes,  ad- 
dressed in  the  first  i)erson,  were  in- 
formed that  "though  the  wife  of  the 
newly  appointed  Judge  of  Queen's 
Bench  could  not  be  made  a  show  of, 
if  they  would  call  about  half-past  five, 
they  should  have  the  honor  of  shaking 
hands  with  her  ladyship  and  a  sight 
of  her  Court  train  spread  out." 

"And   mind,"   had  added   Mrs.   God- 


frey, "I  always — although  my  prin- 
ciples, I  admit,  are  against  it — put 
*Gsq.'  after  the  names  of  tradesmen 
and  business-folk  in  a  peddling  way; 
the  compliment  stops  their  mouths  if 
you  happen  to  owe  them  money!" 

My  letters  all  proving  no  less  satis- 
factory than  the  deathbed  scenes,  1 
moved  towards  the  door.  "As  I  have 
already  made  Lady  Robinson's  ac- 
quaintance, dear  Mrs.  Godfrey,"  I  said, 
"I  will  not  take  up  one  of  your  chairs 
— and  can  see  the  Court  train  from  the 
window." 

"Of  course,  as  you  say,  you  have  met 
Lady  Robinson,  so  to  speak,  in  private 
life,  and  being  an  authoress,  will  see 
finer  sights  before  you  have  done.  But 
do  come  if  you  can,"  was  the  alert  re- 
ply, "and  many  thanks  for  the  ele- 
gantly worded  epistles." 

Fortunately  our  mangle-woman  was 
handy  in  a  house,  so  we  lent  Louisa 
for  the  day,  much  to  the  good  girl's 
delight.  In  great  glee  she  donned  bon- 
net and  shawl,  and  hied  off  to  deliver 
the  missives  and  make  necessary  pur- 
chases. 

With  no  less  contentment  I  returned 
to  my  little  back  parlor,  looking  on  to 
the  lilac-trees,  and  to  my  novel  then 
nearing  a  poignant  crisis. 

IV. 

A  dozen  yards  or  so  of  red  drugget 
will  work  as  much  enchantment  as 
Prince  Ahmed's  nlaglc  carpet.  If  be- 
holders of  the  elghteenpence-a-yard 
fabric  are  not  lifted  from  their  feet 
and  quick  as  lightning  transported 
to  remote  regions,  they  are  straightway 
wafted  into  fairy-land — in  other  words, 
into  the  imdreamed-of  and  unfamiliar. 

Next  to  the  fascinations  of  a  funeral 
stands  the  magnetism  of  a  wedding  In 
popular  esteem.  No  sooner  did  a  hand- 
truck,  piled  with  crimson  carpet  from 
the  great  house  of  Crisp  in  the  Seven 
Sisters'  Road,  halt  at  Mrs.  Godfrey's 
door,     and     two     stalwarts     wearing 
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green-baize  aprons  set  about  nnrolling 
their  load,  than  the  rumor  spread  like 
wildfire.  One  of  the  young  ladies — 
or  who  could  tell? — perhaps  their 
mamma,  was  about  to  be  led  to  the 
altar. 

The  carpeting  of  the  front  steps 
proved  irresistible.  If  one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer,  one  starer  does 
make  a  crowd.  Hardly  had  a  single 
butcher's  boy,  obliyions  of  the  leg  of 
mutton  due  to  ourselves,  taken  up  his 
position,  when,  as  if  sprung  from  the 
ground,  a  score  of  lookersK>n  were 
there,  equally  determined  to  watch 
proceedings.  Bakers,  greengrocers,  coal- 
carters,  sweeps,  and  the  rest,  drew  up 
as  if  that  day  they  had  no  particular 
occupation.  Nursemaids  with  their 
prams  blocked  the  pavement,  plumbers 
and  glaziers,  engaged  upon  a  neighbor- 
ing house,  quitted  their  work  and 
stood,  pipes  in  their  mouths  and  arms 
akimbo,  ecstatically  watching  the 
scene.  Postmen  forgot  their  rounds, 
ladies  delayed  their  shopping,  nonde- 
script passers-by  must  all  hang  about 
and  see  what  was  going  on. 

Suddenly  came  a  diversion.  A  flor* 
ist's  hand-cart  arrived  laden  with  cut 
roses,  geraniums  in  pots,  and  half  a 
dozen  palms  and  miniature  evergreens. 
On  depositing  his  goods  he  shouted 
something  to  the  nearest  bystander. 
The  mandate  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  as  quickly  as  it  had  gath- 
ered the  motley  assemblage  dispersed. 
As  we  afterwards  learned,  a  some- 
what wilfully  embellished  programme 
had  been  announced:  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  wig  and  gown  with  his  lady 
were  coming  straight  from  Bucking- 
ham Palace  about  half-past  five,  and 
policemen  would  be  on  duty  to  keep  off 
the  mob.  The  fiorist's  messenger  was, 
like  most  of  our  tradesmen's  lads,  a 
bit  of  a  wag. 

Indeed,  so  prone  is  human  nature  to 
make  the  very  utmost  of  its  oppor- 
tunities  that   even   this    enticing    tale 


was  not  enough.  From  a  newly  created 
Judge  to  the  occupant  of  the  woolsack 
is  a  far  cry,  but  busy  tongues  went 
much  farther.  Immature  enthusiasts 
even  circulated  the  report  that  Roy- 
alty itself  was  to  dazzle  our  sight  that 
afternoon. 

By  four  o'clock  past  meridian  every- 
thing inside  and  out  was  ready  to  a  T. 
so  liouisa  ran  across  to  inform  us; 
also,  as  she  put  it,  to  **do  herself  up 
a  bit,"  and  further,  she  was  charged 
with  a  special  message.  Despite  crino- 
line and  universal  acceptance  of  invi- 
tations, there  was  room  for  me;  and 
**you  really  must  go.  Miss,"  added  the 
sympathetic  girl,  "for  who  knows, 
though  you  write  books  and  that,  you 
may  never  have  a  chance  of  seeing 
such  a  sight  again." 

I  framed  excuses,  feeling  sure  that 
I  should  do  better  by  sticking  to  the 
window.  From  that  coign  of  vantage 
I  should  have  gape-seed  enough.  I 
hope  I  am  forgiven  for  using  a  pet 
cockneyism  of  Louisa's — where  picked 
up  I  know  not 

A  good  twenty  minutes  before  the 
appointed  hour,  two  or  three  dozen 
stragglers  had  collected,  and  I  saw 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noakes  slowly  advance, 
then,  finding  themselves  too  soon,  pace 
backwards  and  forwards. 

Most  of  us  have  a  second  self— may- 
be a  better,  maybe  a  worse.  Bumble 
of  Bumbles  when  looking  up  arrears 
of  rent,  Mr.  Noakes  could  be  a  cheva- 
lier Sana  peur  et  Bans  reproche  under 
flattering  circumstances.  To-day  his 
ix)rtly  figure  arrayed  in  Sunday  sur- 
tout,  pantaloons  to  match,  white  waist- 
coat as  befitted  the  season,  and  a  very 
tall  silk  hat  resplendent  in  its  newness, 
was  pompous,  but  not  with  the  pom- 
posity of  debit  versus  credit  His 
broad  rubicund  face — which  could 
smile  benevolently  upon  beggars  and 
crossing-sweepers  as  he  handed  them 
an  alms,  but  could  terrorize  semi- 
genteel  defaulters  after  quarter-day — 
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was  just  DOW  almost  cherubic  In  Its 
complacency  and  retiiingness.  He  looked 
positively  shy.  Always  proud  of  arm- 
ing his  equally  portly  wife  when  ar- 
rayed in  her  best,  this  afternoon  he 
eyed  her  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
beam  of  a  bridegroom.  Arrayed  In 
black  satin,  over  which  a  very  hand- 
some white  crape,  sllk-frlnged  shawl 
was  folded  V-wlse,  and  a  Tuscan  bon- 
net trimmed  with  artificial  capsicums 
brilliant  as  her  own  complexion,  she 
certainly  was  a  partner  to  be  proud  of. 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  Mr.  Noakes 
consulted  his  huge  gold  watch ;  finally, 
and  almost  on  tiptoe,  the  pair  mounted 
the  carpeted  steps. 

They  were  followed  by  the  Rector 
and  his  ladles,  all  taking  the  event  in 
the  usual  clerical,  mildly  superior  and 
condescending  way.  On  the  heels  of 
these  came  the  rest — those  who  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noakes  were  to  have 
cake  and  wine  placed  in  the  back 
drawing-room,  and  those  who  were  to 
sip  tea  with  her  ladyship  in  the  front. 

By  a  quarter-past  five  Mrs.  God- 
frey's house  was  unapproachable  ex- 
cept by  the  police-kept  opening,  and  all 
the  uninvited  neighbors  were  at  their 
windows  or  agog  in  the  street.  Among 
the  latter  were  our  own  boys,  who 
every  five  minutes  would  run  across  to 
hurry  up  their  parents  and  report  the 
news.  Our  City  man.  If  the  truth  must 
be  told,  when  out  of  his  warehouse 
shilly-shally*d  on  principle.  "Except 
when  meeting  a  business-party  by*  ap- 
I)olntment,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
''over-punptuality  always  looks  like 
eating  humble-pie."  So  not  till  his  son 
and  heir,  an  imp  of  eleven,  hitherto 
beguiling  the  tedium  by  sucking  an 
orange,  had  dashed  frantically  down 
the  area-steps  with  the  cry,  "Pa,  pa, 
they're  coming!" — could  the  Incorrigi- 
ble dawdler  be  Induced  to  stir,  his  wife 
having  preceded  him  by  way  of  ex- 
ample. 

Two  policemen  had  some  time  before 


-placed  themselves  on  either  side  of  the 
gate,  and  at  the  sound  of  rumbling 
wheels  the  front  door  was  flung  wide 
by  an  Imposing  butler — ^in  other  words, 
Mr.  Jakes,  our  chimney-sweep.  He 
was  a  fine  gentlemanly-looking  fellow 
when,  as  Louisa  put  it,  "well  soaped 
and  togged  up,"  and,  like  others  of  his 
trade,  occasionally  fell  back  upon  a 
supplementary  calling,  opening  doors 
and  keeping  away  little  ragamuffins  at 
weddings,  funerals,  and  parochial 
bazaars.  But  the  vehicle  proved  to  be 
only  a  four-wheeled  cab,  out  of  which 
meekly,  indeed  with  shame  of  face, 
stepped  the  old  minister  and  his 
spouse.  Over-weening  prosperity  and 
this  worldly  parade  evidently  exer- 
cised both. 

Expectation  and  suspense  had 
reached  straining  point  when  a  mag- 
nificent carriage,  with  a  pair  of  per- 
fectly matched  high-steppers,  liveried 
coachman  and  tiger,  dashed  up  the 
street  and  halted  before  the  carpeted 
steps. 

For  a  moment  the  now  vast  crowd 
was  dumb,  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  feathers  and  heaped- 
up  brocade.  A  moment  later,  as  the 
spick-and-span  page  let  down  the 
steps  and  the  presentee  stepped  out, 
a  murmur  of  admiration  and  delight 
burst  from  every  lip.  Anticipation  was 
more  than  gratified.  The  spectacle 
proved  a  gilding  of  refined  gold,  a 
painting  of  the  lily. 

"My!"  cried  Louisa's  substitute  as 
she  gazed  with  an  acquaintance  from 
our  area.  "Just  look  at  yonder  gown. 
Mrs.  Manning's  black  satin  in  which 
she  was  hanged  and  now  in  the  Wax- 
works is  a  fool  to  It." 

"Shall  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Muggins, 
what  I'm  reminded  of?"  quoth  the 
other.  "For  all  the  world,  of  a  dish  of 
poached  eggs  and  spinach.  But  them 
heavlngly  plumes — wouldn't  I  just  like 
one  of  Tem  for  my  Sarah  Hemma!" 

Lady    Robinson    was    indeed    a    fig- 
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ure    to    captivate    artless    beholders. 

What  struck  myself  more  than  daz- 
zlement  of  dress  and  jewellery  was  her 
look  of  newness  and  rounded-oll  finish. 
She  seemed  as  if,  like  Pallas  Athene, 
she  had  just  come  into  the  world  all 
of  a  piece— mature,  gowned,  be-plumed 
and  jewelled — ready  to  the  last  pin. 
Plump  proportions,  rosy  cheeks,  black 
hair  and  eyes,  to  say  nothing  of  shin- 
ing white  matronly  bosom,  appeared  no 
less  new  and  fresh  than  her  brocade, 
massive  gold  bracelets  and  necklet — 
yesterday's  purchases  and  of  the  very 
latest  design. 

What  would  you  have?  Was  it  likely 
that  the  daughter  of  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter and  wife  of  the  first  Nonconform- 
ist called  to  the  Queen's  Bench  would 
possess  other  heirlooms  than  a  family 
Bible?  For  this  occasion  a  parure  had 
to  be  bought  with  Court  dress  and 
lace-trimmed  unmentionables.  Gener- 
ously wishing  that  onlookers,  alike 
near  and  far,  should  be  rewarded  for 
their  patience,  Lady  Robinson  stepped 
forth  with  regal  deliberation  and  slow- 
ness. A  buzz  of  admiration  now  burst 
from  the  crowd  as  she  let  her  magnifi- 
cent train  sweep  across  the  square  of 
red  drugget,  of  set  purpose  placed  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  front  steps. 
The  three  white  plumes  just  waving 
in  the  breeze  gave  the  stout  little  lady 
quite  a  queenly  look,  whilst  the  lus- 
trous brocade  embroidered  in  gold  with 
big  ox-eyed  daisies,  and  the  equally 
lustrous  petticoat  of  green  satin, 
aroused  still  livelier  applause.  Not 
unreasonable  had  been  the  char- 
woman's comparison  to  a  dish  of 
poached  eggs  and  spinach,  but  the 
ensemble  could  not  have  been  im- 
proved upon. 

The   Cornhill   Magazine. 


"Allow    me,    dear    Lady    Robinson." 

The  Rector,  being  the  most  notable 
and  most  self-possessed  personage  pres- 
ent, now  hastened  forward  to  offer  his 
arm,  but  slim  although  he  was,  the 
space — ^lady's  proportions  and  drapery 
—did  not  comfortably  admit  of  two. 
Plastering  himself  against  the  wall, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Vaughan  contrived  to 
escort  feathers  and  train,  if  not  the 
wearer,  up  the  steps. 

With  smiles  acknowledging  so  much 
naTve  and,  one  may  say,  grateful  ad- 
miration. Lady  Robinson  ascended,  her 
splendor  almost  blinding  beholders. 

And  no  one  knew  how  it  came  about, 
no  one  knew  why  somebody  had  not 
prevented  it,  on  a  sudden  our  homely 
street  became  a  scene  of  comic  opera. 

In  the  tail  of  the  crowd  happened 
to  be  an  organ  grinder  with  an  eye  to 
the  main  chance.  Have  not  all  of  us 
who  live  by  our  wits  such  an  eye?  At 
once  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  he  twirled  the  handle,  and  lo! 
to  the  ever-adorable  melody  half  a 
himdred  voices  lustily  broke  out  with: 
"God  Save  the  Queen!" 

Pennies  fast  as  hailstones  dropped 
into  the  musicians's  bag  and,  probably 
for  the  first  time,  a  bit  of  gold.  Lady 
Robinson  sending  round  her  tiger  with 
a  half-sovereign;  and,  as  we  after- 
wards learned,  the  youthful  tag,  rag, 
and  bobtail  looking  on,  became  retailers 
of  a  wonderful  story.  They  had  with 
their  own  eyes  beheld  Queen  Victoria 
herself ! 

Truly  did  ourselves  and  neighbors 
that  summer  evening,  in  Mrs.  Poddi- 
more's  words,  suffer  from  repletion, 
not  of  savory  dishes,  but  of  varied 
emotions. 

M,  Betham-EdwardM. 
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"Is  it  a  bad  one?"  I  said. 

"It's  just  one  of  my  headaches," 
said  the  lady  of  the  house. 

"But  some  of  your  headaches/'  I 
said,  "are  different  from  others. 
Some " 

"This,"  she  said,  "is  one  of  the  dif- 
ferent ones." 

"Is  it  like  those  you  have  when  Mrs. 
Martlet  comes  to  collect  on  behalf 
of  the  Chimney  Sweeps*  Aid  Society? 
I  mean,  will  it  yield  to  treatment  in 
about  an  hour?" 

"No,"  she  groaned;  "it's  even  worse 
than  those.     It's  all  over  my  head." 

"Oh,  but  if  that's  the  sort  I'm  all 
sympathy.  Only  tell  me  what  I  can 
do.  Are  cold  compresses  any  good?  Or 
the  doctor?  It  might  be  measles,  you 
know.  All  the  best  people  have 
measles  now.  Real  measles,  I  mean; 
not  the  German  sort  Shall  I  start 
isolating  you?  They  tell  me  I'm  a 
first-class   isolater." 

"No,"  she  said,  "don't  do  that.  It 
sounds  so  heartless." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "if  there's  anything 
else  in  reason  I'm  your  man." 

"I  want  you,"  she  said,  "to  go  to 
London." 

"To  liondon?"  I  said.  "Of  course 
I'll  go.  It's  the  very  place  I'm  want- 
ing to  go  to.  In  fact,  I  was  going  there 
anyhow ;  only  when  you  said  you'd  got 
a  headache  I  thought  I'd  stay  here 
and  help  to  cool  your  brow." 

"But  why,"  she  murmured,  "were 
you  going  to  Ix)ndon  anyhow?" 

"Because,"  I  said,  "I've  bought  a 
season  ticket.  When  the  ticket-collec- 
tor comes  round  I  shan't  fumble  in  all 
my  pockets,  or  scrabble  on  the  floor, 
or  get  red  and  nervous.  I  shall  just 
sit  tight  without  looking  at  him  and 
whisper  *Season*  from  behind  my 
penny  Times,  I've  always  wanted  to 
be  like  that,  and  now  I  am  it." 
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"But  will  you  get  your  money's 
wcrth  out  of  It?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "if  I  have  to  travel 
up  and  down  three  times  a  day  to  do 
it." 

"And  will  you  be  an  angel?"  she 
said. 

"I  am.    My  wings  are  fully  grown." 

"Then  I  want  you  to  fly  for  me  to 
Jobson's." 

"To  Jobson's?"  I  said  In  a  voice  of 
vague  alarm. 

"Yes,  Jobson's.  The  great  Stores  In 
the  Bothwell  Road." 

"But  I  shall  get  lost,"  I  said.  "I 
haven't  got  a  head  for  Stores.  Per- 
haps If  I  sew  my  address  into  the  back 
of  my  waistcoat  I  might  venture,  but 
it's  an  awful  undertaking.  And  how 
does  one  dress  for  Stores?" 

"Oh,  anyhow,"  she  said.  "And  when 
you  get  there  I  want  you  to  order 
some  stockings  for  the  girls — about 
four  pairs  each — and  three  warm  un- 
dervests  for  John." 

"But  what  about  the  size?"  I  said. 

"You  won't  have  any  dlflBculty.  Men- 
tion their  ages,  or  take  up  a  few  old 
sample  stockings  and  an  undervest 
with  you.  They  won't  be  heavy  to 
carry.  Now  leave  me  to  my  head- 
ache." 

Not  long  afterwards  I  was  In  Lon- 
don, having  travelled  up  gently  but 
flrmly  as  a  season-ticket  holder.  With 
a  beating  heart  I  made  my  way  to 
the  Imposing  block  of  buildings  known 
as  Jobson's  and  entered  its  portals.  As 
I  did  so  I  realized  in  a  flash  of  shame 
that  I  had  left  my  parcel  of  samples 
In  the  train.  I  had  known  It  would  be 
so.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  carry 
brown  paper  imrcels  in  railway  car- 
riages, and  of  course  I  had  forgotten 
It.  As  I  failed  afterwards  to  get  It 
back  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
li>g  that  someone  has  been  badly  dis- 
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appointed.  To  carry  off  a  parcel  and 
then  to  find  that  Its  contains  three 
stockings,  all  with  holes  in  the  toes 
and  knees,  and  one  small  undervest 
buttonless  and  torn  into  strips  up  the 
back,  must  be  a  bitter  blow« 

Jobson's,  when  I  entered  it,  was  a 
scene  of  great  animation.  Crowds  of 
I'ustomers,  nearly  all  women,  were 
standing  about  or  moving  purposefully 
iu  various  directions.  Brisk  and  har- 
a.ssed  attendants,  male  and  female, 
were  rushing  hither  and  thither.  CJoo- 
fusion  and  purchase  reigned  supreme. 
Keeping  a  tight  hold  on  myself  I  wan- 
dered on  until,  by  some  mistake,  I 
found  myself  in  the  Ladies'  Dress  de- 
partment 

"Yes,  Sir?"  said  one  of  the  girls  in 
a  tone  of  surprised  interrogation. 

"Can  I  order  a  dress?"  I  said  ner- 
vously. "A  lady's  dress,  you  know. 
For  my  wife,"  I  added  hastily,  for  a 
look  of  cold  disapproval  had  shown  it- 
self on  the  attendant's  face.  "She  has 
a  bad  headache  or  she  would  have 
come  herself.  Or  is  there  an  Iron- 
mongery department?" 

"Second  floor.  You  can  go  in  the 
lift,"  said  the  girl. 

The  Ironmongery  department  was  at- 
tractive beyond  description.  Fire- 
irons  glittered,  fenders  gleamed,  and 
there  was  a  lawn-mower  which  gaped 
so  pathetically  that  I  was  all  but 
forced  to  buy  it. 

"Is  anyone  looking  after  you.  Sir?" 
said  a  gentleman  with  the  air  and 
manners  of  a  diplomatist. 

PuQcta. 


"No,"  I  said;  "I  want  a  stocking  or 
two." 

"Hosiery  department  on  the  ground 
floor.  You  can  go  in  the  lift;"  and  he 
too  left  me. 

Down  I  went  again,  plunged  liead- 
first  through  the  Ladies'  Dress  de- 
partment, and  came  to  an  anchor 
amongst  the  pipes,  cigars,  cigarettes 
and  tobacco.  Here  I  bought  two  pipes, 
a  cigar-cutter,  and  five  match-stands 
of  a  very  novel  design.  Having  thus 
paid  my  footing,  I  addressed  the  sales- 
man. 

"Take  me."  I  said,  "to  the  Hosiery 
department" 

"Straight  on.  Sir."  he  said,  "and 
turn  to  the  right  before  you  get  to  the 
musical  instruments." 

"No,  no,"  I  said,  "that  won't  do.  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  there  all  day 
by  myself  and  have  failed.  I  am  so 
very  musical.  If  I  go  alone  I  shall  be 
drawn  tn  among  the  flutes  and  har- 
moniums. Conduct  me  to  the  hosiery 
or  I  shall  return  the  match-stands." 

Moved  by  my  appeal  he  conducted 
me,  and  at  last  I  reached  my  haven 
and  made  my  purchases.  When  I  got 
home,  the  headache  was  gone,  and  in 
its  place  there  was  a  critical  spirit 
which  prophesied  that  all  the  stockings 
would  certainly  be  of  the  wrong  size 
and  quality,  while  the  undervests 
would  be  equally  useless.  About  the 
pipes,  cigar-cutter  and  the  match- 
stands  I  preferred  to  say  nothing  at  alL 

On  the  whole  the  visit  to  Jobson's 
was  a  failure. 

R.  C.  L. 


THACKERAY'S  SPIRITUAL  PROGRESS/ 


Critical  studies  of  novelists  at  work 
which  expand  into  estimates  of  their 
Individual  significance  as  men  are  al- 
ways interesting.  At  each  stage  of  such 
discussion  the  whole  theory  of  literary 

•  "The  Spiritual  Drama  In  the  Life  of  Thacke- 
ray." Bj  Nathaniel  Wriipht  Stephenson.  (Hodder 
4  Stouffhton.  6s.  net.) 


art,  its  scope,  its  ultimate  value,  is 
really  bound  to  be  challenged.  Such 
challenge  is  to  be  found  almost  in  the 
first  sentence  of  Prof.  N.  W.  Stephen- 
son's essay  on  Thackeray,  where  we 
are  asked  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  novel,  as  the  Victorian  age  knew 
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it,  is  dead  aud  doue  with.  This  theory 
Is  worlced  into  the  contention  that 
Thackeray  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
writer  who  passed  through  the  gloom 
of  a  dense  fatalism  to  a  reconcilement 
with  human  destiny;  that  first  having 
vainly  measured  the  wide  scheme  he 
was  observing  by  the  foot-rule  of  his 
own  experience,  he  rectified  those  im- 
pressions by  degrees,  till  at  last  he 
embodied  them  tn  achievements  which 
left  him  definitely  "on  the  side  of  the 
angels."  Some  of  this  may  be  true, 
because  none  of  It  is  entirely  new ;  and 
It  affords  an  excellent  text  for  a  few 
thoughts  concerning  the  spiritual  dis- 
cernment of  Thaclceray  and  others. 

We  imagine  that  few  people  who 
read  novels  are  able  altogether  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  some  sort  of  per- 
sonality lurks  behind  the  most  trivial 
performance  in  fiction.  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  overplus  of  novels  in 
our  day  is  an  evil  of  competitive 
pressure  which  we  should  like  to  de- 
clare purposeless,  if  we  did  not  know 
for  a  fact  that  an  unworthy  commer- 
cial purpose  is  at  the  back  of  it  all. 
But  because  we  know  this  we  must 
protest  against  the  whole  of  the  nui- 
sance being  referred  to  poor  Queen 
Victoria,  whose  reign  left  us  a  legacy 
of  novels,  which  is  not  a  dead  monu- 
ment. Indeed,  but  rather  a  foundation 
on  which  much  Is  yet  to  be  built. 
Again  (and  here  once  more  we  are  at 
variance  with  our  author),  the  spirit 
of  to-day  is  apt  to  take  too  much  upon 
itself,  prating  of  superficial  changes 
and  stridently  declaring,  what  never 
can  be  true,  that  the  depths  of  hu- 
manity have  altered  too.  True,  myriads 
of  novels  are  published  which  might 
as  well  have  been  suppressed.  But  out 
of  the  mass  there  appear  documents  of 
the  highest  value,  for  the  best  of  them 
will  seem  human  when  their  ink  has 
faded.  From  the  worst  we  know  not 
what  may  yet  be  extracted;  but  this 
we  do  aver,  that  even  errant  faculties 


often  give  proof  that  they  are  follow- 
ing the  gleam,  and  so  contributing  to 
the  ''spiritual  drama"  of  mankind. 
Such  views  can  more  effectually  be 
tested  by  considering  the  work  of  a 
master. 

Models,  spiritual  or  practical,  for  the 
novelist  of  to-day  are  certainly  needed, 
and  if  some  one  has  evolved 
Thackeray's  secret  so  as  to  impart  it, 
shall  we  not  all  be  glad?  Let  us  hear 
what  the  Professor  has  to  say.  The 
highway  is  splrltuaL  Along  this  road 
passes  Thackeray,  through  the  gloom 
of  fatalism  to  felicity.  Does  he?  Such 
theories  are  ingenious  enough.  Thack- 
eray's work  has  run  the  gauntlet  of 
criticism  through  half  a  century.  But 
before  one  sets  to  work  to  ventilate 
some  special  theory,  one  really  must 
decide  in  one's  own  mind  from  what 
standpoint  the  novelist  shall  be  re- 
garded, and  not  one  novelist,  but  all 
novelists.  The  art  of  every  novelist 
is  the  same.  It  is  to  produce  life  as 
seen  through  a  temperament  If  the 
temperament  be  a  fool's,  the  result 
will  be  foolish.  But  there  Is  nothing 
like  subjectivity  for  confusing  the  is- 
sue. The  main  task  of  the  novelist 
was,  is,  and  always  will  be  objective. 
There  are  a  good  many  facts  in  Thack- 
eray's own  career,  even  in  his  domestic 
experience,  which  are  public  property. 
No  doubt  these  colored  his  writing  to 
a  certain  extent,  for  it  remains  true  of 
others  than  poets  that  "they  learn  in 
suffering  what  they  teach  in  song." 
But  if  ever  a  novelist  lived  who 
created  a  world  of  sentient  beings  out 
of  his  own  internal  weal  and  woe, 
Thackeray  was  not  he. 

What  says  Prof.  Stephenson,  how- 
ever? He  indicts  Thackeray  first,  and 
then  he  finds  him  "not  guilty."  We  are 
not  dealing  with  our  essayist  in  a 
spirit  of  raillery.  We  are  taking  him 
au  grand  sMeux.  He  has  built  up  a 
comely  edifice,  as  spiritual  buildings 
must  always  be  built  up,  by  the  process 
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of  quiet,  steady  reasoning.  He  takes 
Thackeray  step  by  step,  first  over- 
shadowing him  with  the  theory — for  it 
it  nothing  but  a  theory — tliat  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  "weary  and  disil- 
lusioned," an  idea  that  helps  to  vitiate 
much  of  the  argument  that  follows; 
for  one  might  Just  as  plausibly  as- 
sume that  the  nineteenth  century  was 
particularly  energetic  and  venture- 
some. But  we  dismiss  this  over- 
shadowing from  our  minds  the  more 
readily  because  we  have  to  pass  forth- 
with into  the  deeper  shadow  of  a  com- 
parison with  Dickens.  We  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  think  that  "com- 
parisons are  odious."  Stated  very 
briefly,  Prof.  Stephenson's  idea  comes 
to  this:  that  Thackeray,  striving  to- 
ward mastery  of  his  chosen  craft,  was 
very  much  scared  by  the  triumphs  of 
another,  for  he  "felt  the  enormous 
popularity  of  Dickens  more  than  his 
worshippers  like  to  admit."  Having 
advanced  thus  far,  our  critic  expounds 
his  theory  further,  giving  chapter  and 
verse,  and  taking  his  illustrations  all 
the  way  along  from  "Barry  Lyndon" 
to  "Denis  Duval." 

"The  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon"  was, 
we  learn,  in  the  minor  key,  even  the 
key  of  depravity;  but  before  Thack- 
eray had  got  far  with  "Vanity  Fair," 
which  continued  "the  mournful  sym- 
phony," and  was  to  end  in  "a  dead 
march,"  its  tendency  despairing,  its 
very  conclusion  "unmanly,"  the  crafts- 
man thought  it  well,  for  his  own  and 
his  public's  sake,  to  take  a  hint  from 
Dickens.  So  we  have  a  talking  show- 
man, "when  we  wish  to  come  up 
square  against  fact";  and  "Vanity 
Fair"  itself  "is  a  *good  story,*  a  good 
story  of  the  school  of  Dickens." 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  buoyancy, 
even  a  beauty,  which  must  be  explained 
away,  since  they  play  the  greatest 
havoc  with  the  Stephensonian  theory 
of  the  spiritual  doldrums.  For  there 
are  pictures,  too,  in  "Vanity  Fair,"  and 


varieties  of  humor,  and  unexpected 
twists  of  construction,  and  voices  we 
cannot  resist;  in  short,  the  certain 
stigmata  of  a  masterpiece.  All  of 
them  are  due,  says  Prof.  Stephenson, 
not,  be  it  noted,  to  psychological  power, 
objectively  used,  but  to  "one  of  the 
most  powerful  stimulants  in  the 
world,"  the  "joy  of  the  working."  A 
diiferent  conclusion  might  have  been 
reached  had  the  starting-point  been 
diiferent.  The  "accession  of  spirits" 
and  so  forth  are  verily  there,  because 
the  artist's  capacity  for  enthusiasm 
was  inherent.  But  Dickens  need  never 
have  been  dragged  across  the  trail. 
The  books  we  know  would  have  been 
just  the  same,  had  Dickens  never  ex- 
isted. Thackeray  posed  on  occasion: 
in  "Vanity  Fair"  the  pose  is  essentially 
artistic — a  triumph,  by  common  con- 
sent. Beyond  this,  far  beyond  the 
trickery  of  technique,  was  his  spirit- 
ual discernment  of  the  fact  that  this 
world  is  but  a  passing  show.  That 
does  not  make  life  less  real,  but  more 
so,  and  from  this  basis  Thackeray  saw 
truth  in  a  way  which  no  theory  of  his 
comparative  littleness  or  morbidity  has 
been  able  to  discount.  The  themes 
varied,  the  scenes  varied  also,  and  his 
characters  came  vividly  out  of  them; 
for  Thackeray  "saw  life  steadily  and 
saw  it  whole":  this  not  by  fits  and 
starts,  but  all  the  time.  "Vanity  Fair" 
is  different  from  "The  Newcomes."  But 
truth  is  always  consistent. 

If  these  ideas  are  even  partially 
well-founded,  what  becomes  of  the 
proposition  that,  as  the  earlier  novels 
showed  but  a  wanderer  in  the  vale  of 
mortified  life,  so,  the  "first  manner" 
being  shed,  a  gradual  dawn  enlight- 
ened the  soul  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray?  It  would  be  nearer  truth 
to  say  that  all  through  his  career  the 
versatility  of  an  artist  tended  to  the 
conquest  of  very  divergent  types  and 
situations.  Even  a  man  who  possesses 
but   the   average   of   wits   will   refrain 
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from  confusing  his  own  experience  or 
identity  with  the  larger  life  he  means 
to  chronicle.  But  Prof.  Stephenson, 
having  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction 
tliat  Thackeray  had  a  "first  manner/' 
a  ••turning-point,"  a  **readjustment," 
thus  providing  room  for  steps  to  be  re- 
traced— alleged  to  be  accomplished  in 
••Esmond" — closes  his  argument  by 
fastening  his  transformation  theory  on 
Ethel  Newcome,  through  whom,  he 
tries  to  show,  Thackeray  proclaims  a 
formal  recantation  of  his  earlier  devas- 
tating philosophy.  But  the  devasta- 
tion has  come  to  exist  since  Thackeray 
laid  down  his  pen,  in  the  professional 
mind.  We  cannot  accept  the  idea, 
though  we  are  glad  to  have  examined 
it.  The  objective  theory,  we  still  be- 
lieve, holds  the  field  against  all  comers. 
The  waste  and  the  prejudice,  the  toil 
and  the  confiict,  the  subterfuge  and  the 

The  Atbeiueum. 


dissension,  are  part  of  the  human 
comedy  that  we  see,  no  less  than  the 
love  and  the  laughter,  and  the  inter- 
woven appeal  to  higher  sense,  which 
hovers  about  us,  not  unheard.  Thack^ 
eray  knew  this,  and  the  results  of  his 
knowledge,  as  it  grew,  he  gave  us,  so 
that  a  scholar  could  read  on  without 
his  sense  of  fitness  being  Jarred,  and  a 
man  of  the  world  could  revel  in  their 
clear  relationship  to  perfectly  familiar 
phenomena.  We  need  such  witness  to 
the  things  that  matter,  even  in  our 
own  time,  and  we  shall  not  despair  of 
finding  them  anew  among  novelists,  if 
some  talents  seem  to  be  derelict  al- 
most before  they  are  fully  launched. 
The  value  of  such  analysis  as  this  lies 
in  the  f^ct  that  suggestion  is  always 
useful,  if  only  as  a  corrective  of  in- 
diiference — above  all,  of  indifference  to 
the  future  of  the  noveL 


DOES  CONQUEST  PAY? 


An  old-world  chronicle  would  have 
bad  some  words  of  resigned  and  puz- 
zled fatalism  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
in  which  it  recorded  the  sequel  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  By  the  mysteri- 
ous workings  of  an  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence, the  Power  which  won  in  that 
terrific  confiict  is  to-day  humbled,  dis- 
tracted, and  nearly  bankrupt;  the 
Power  which  lowered  its  proud  fiag 
and  admitted  defeat,  seems,  from  a 
distant  view,  more  prosperous  than  be- 
fore, less  deeply  riven  by  the  cleavage 
of  revolution,  and  better  able  to  arm 
and  to  consolidate  its  military  forces. 
Nor,  with  all  our  modem  grasping  at 
scientific  sociology,  is  it  easy  for  the 
contemporary  chronicler  to  avoid  imi- 
tating the  mediffival  monk.  A  touch 
of  piety  would  make  the  confession 
that  we  do  not  understand  what  is 
happening,  so  much  more  graceful  and 
rei)oseful.     The  really  odd  fact  about 


the  contrast  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  Is  that  we  do  not  clearly  see 
where,  in  fundamentals,  their  situation 
differs.  Both  peoples  are,  by  Eu- 
ropean standards,  dismally  poor.  Ih 
Japan,  income-tax  is  paid  on  incomes 
over  £30,  and  it  is  only  a  small  minor- 
ity of  families  which  pays.  In  Russia 
the  average  yearly  income  is  said  to 
be  only  between  £5  and  £6  per  head  of 
the  population.  Famine  is  now  raging 
in  the  poorer  Northern  districts  of 
Japan,  but  it  is  chronic  in  some  parts 
of  Russia,  and  the  fact  that  harvests 
have  latterly  been  abundant  does  not 
mean  that  the  peasantry  is  really  on 
the  road  to  prosperity.  In  both  Em- 
pires the  burden  of  taxation  is  crush- 
ing, and  in  both  it  is  the  supposed 
necessity  for  great  armaments  which 
explains  them.  In  neither  is  represen- 
tative government  a  reality,  and  though 
Japan    probably    has    the    advantage 
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here,  both  are  swayed  by  a  sacrosanct 
autocracy,  and  both  are  driven  to  re- 
press the  modem  phase  of  revolt  by 
the  persecution  of  a  struggling  Social- 
ist movement.  Each  attempts  to  foster 
the  transition  from  an  agricultural  to 
an  industrial  form  of  civilization  by 
high  protection,  and  in  each  the  new 
factories  show  a  ruthless  exploitation 
of  the  wage-earners  which  could  not 
be  paralleled  in  Western  Europe.  Over 
the  finances  of  them  both,  cool  critics 
shake  their. heads,  and  predict  the  In- 
evitable catastrophe.  Corruption  in 
the  public  services  is  a  plague  In 
both. 

But  where  so  much  is  the  same, 
everything  none  the  less  is  diflPerent. 
Russia  can  afford  to  startle  Germany 
by  re-arming  her  artillery,  building 
Dreadnoughts  and  strategic  railways, 
and  now,  for  climax,  by  a  proposal  to 
increase  her  "peace"  army  by  400,000 
men.  Japan  is  shaken  by  a  popular 
revolt,  against  reckless  expenditure 
complicated  by  shameless  corruption, 
and  a  Ministry,  dominated  by  the  Sat- 
suma  clan,  which  lives  by  controlling 
the  fleet,  must  acquiesce  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  its  naval  estimates  by  the  rela- 
tively vast  figure  of  £7,000,000.  Defeat 
has  brought  a  seeming  prosperity ;  con- 
quest has  led  to  ruin,  and  this  para- 
doxical result  has  come  about  where 
both  Powers  followed  a  similar  policy 
in  not  very  dissimilar  conditions.  It 
is  a  pretty  puzzle  for  social  science. 

To  the  modem  school  of  pacifists 
one-half  of  this  pair  of  facts  will  not 
seem  surprising.  We  have  before  us 
a  collection  of  Mr.  Norman  Angell's 
essays  and  addresses  ("The  Founda- 
tions of  International  Polity."  Helne- 
mann),  which  restates  his  familiar 
position,  not,  perhaps,  with  all  the 
freshness  and  force  of  his  earlier 
writing,  but  with  unshaken  conviction 
and  the  same  formidable  combination 
of  logic  with  faith.  Is  there  here,  in 
the   plight   of   Japan,   a   striking  con- 


firmation of  his  central  doctrine  that 
conquest  does  not  pay,  and  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  force  is  not  so  much  a 
crime  as  an  irrelevance  in  modem 
States?  Here,  indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  conquest,  so  far  from  enriching 
the  victorious  nation,  has  actually  im- 
poverished it,  so  that  it  finds  itself  un- 
able to  maintain  the  forces  which  its 
rulers  think  necessary  to  secure  its  ac- 
quisitions. The  main  conclusion  is  evi- 
dently sound  in  this  instance  when  the 
facts  are  broadly  viewed,  but  we  doubt 
whether  this  particular  illustration 
goes  far  on  a  close  view  to  prove  the 
detailed  thesis.  Mr.  Angel rs  argument 
is  addressed  to  peoples  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced civilization  than  either  Russia 
or  Japan.  It  is  true  to  say  of  us,  or 
of  the  Germans,  that  if  we  were  to 
embark  on  a  European  war,  though  we 
annexed  territory,  we  should  not  ac- 
quire land.  Neither  the  fields  nor  the 
factories  of  the  conquered  territory 
would  change  hands.  A  profitable  con- 
quest on  Norman  lines  is  to-day  for  us 
impossible.  Our  ruling  class  does  not 
think  of  land  as  the  typical  form  of 
wealth.  But  that  is  hardly  true  as 
yet  of  Russia  and  Japan,  which  are 
still  partially  in  an  agrarian  phase  of 
development  When  they  expand,  they 
do  take  land.  Even  in  Northern 
Persia,  which  has  not  yet  been  an- 
nexed, thousands  of  Russian  settlers 
have  followed  the  army  of  occupation, 
and  have  acquired  Persian  lands  at  a 
nominal  price.  In  Korea  the  Japanese 
certainly  began  to  carry  out  a  scheme 
of  military  colonization  at  the  expense 
of  the  Korean  farmers,  which  called 
forth  indignant  protests  from  some 
English  observers  on  the  spot.  How 
far  it  has  gone  we  do  not  know. 
In  the  Balkans  there  has  been  an 
ominous  movement  of  great  masses  of 
the  population.  Albanians  have  fled 
before  the  Serbs,  Bulgarians  have 
quitted  Greek  territory,  some  Greeks 
have  fled  from  the  'new  Bulgaria,  and 
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Tui'ks  have  everywhere  abandoned 
farms  and  villages.  It  will  be  found 
when  the  process  is  complete  and  a 
balance  struck,  that  the  victorious 
races  have  added  to  their  landed 
wealth,  and  a  Balkan  Domesday  Book 
will  record  that  the  fortunes  of  count- 
less Servian  and  Greek  families  have 
been  advanced  by  conquest.  Force  at 
this  level  of  civilization  is  rather  a 
brutality  than  an  irrelevance.  The 
Norman  epoch  is  not  yet  quite  ended. 
Even  in  the  British  Empire  there  are 
Matabele  and  Zulus  and  Masai  who 
have  seen  something  of  it. 

On  the  higher  level  of  civilization 
with  which  Mr.  Norman  Angel  1  chiefly 
deals,  the  order  of  facts  which  his 
thesis  fails  to  cover  is  subtler  and 
more  elusive.  We  have  no  difficulty  in 
accepting  his  main  premises.  A  mod- 
em people  does  not  '*own"  its  colonies 
and  dependencies,  and  therefore  can- 
not as  a  nation  be  enriched  by  con- 
quest The  spoils  of  Empire  do  not 
go  to  the  masses  at  home,  who  are  un- 
affected by  the  process  of  expansion, 
save  in  so  far  as  they  bear  the  burden 
of  taxation  and  see  the  resources  of 
social  reform  squandered  upon  arma- 
ments. The  Norman  of  to-day  is  not  a 
military  adventurer,  but  the  financier 
and  the  Investor  who  is  concerned  in 
the  various  dependencies,  protectorates, 
and  spheres  of  Influence  or  penetration 
which  a  modem  Empire  attaches  to 
itself.  The  export  of  capital  has  come 
to  be,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
moneyed  class,  immensely  more  im- 
portant as  a  direct  source  of  profit  and 
income  than  the  export  of  goods. 
Trade  does  not  follow  the  flag,  but  the 
flow  of  capital  on  the  whole  does  so. 
It  is  a  quasi-political  process,  and  it 
long  ago  harnessed  diplomacy  to  Itself. 
Nations  are  not  In  business  as  a 
joint-stock  concern,  as  Mr.  Angell  puts 
it;  but  that  Is  a  misleading  assump- 
tion, unless  we  recognize  also  that  capi- 
talists    do     act    in     national     groups 


abroad,  and  do  receive  from  diplomacy, 
not  merely  protection,  but  active  sup- 
port in  their  schemes  of  expansion. 
The  cruder  cases,  where  this  pressure 
leads  to  a  territorial  change,  are,  of 
course,  easily  recognized.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  real  motive  of  the 
Franco-German  struggle  over  Morocco 
was  the  rivalry  of  French  and  German 
capitalists  to  exploit  its  virgin  mines 
and  to  supply  it  with  public  works. 
We  all  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
ttiat  railway  building  In  India  or  ir- 
rigation works  in  Egypt  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  British  contractors.  What 
is  not  so  readily  grasped  by  the  gen- 
eral public  is  that  in  countries  like 
Turkey  and  China  the  competition 
among  financiers  for  concessions  in- 
variably involves  their  governments. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way, financed  and  controlled  by  pri- 
vate German  citizens,  is  a  semi-official 
enterprise.  But  rather  less  directly, 
rather  less  overtly,  British  diplomacy 
stands  behind  British  railway  ven- 
tures in  China.  The  fact  Is  avowed 
where  we  claim  a  sphere  of  monopoly, 
and  one  gathers  from  a  telegrram  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  the  "Times"  that  our 
pretension  to  a  "place  to  the  sun"  in 
the  Yangtze  Valley  is  about  to  be  en- 
forced against  rival  Powers.  The  di- 
plomacy which  stands  behind  the  ex- 
porter of  capital  is  far  from  relying 
exclusively  on  its  conversational  charm. 
The  shadow  of  a  British  ambassador, 
when  he  visits  the  Porte  or  the  Tsung- 
11-Yamen,  is  apt  to  shape  Itself  into 
the  semblance  of  a  Dreadnought. 
Armaments  stand  behind  this  compe- 
tition for  economic  opportunity,  and 
play  their  part  alike  in  over-awing 
dying  empires  and  In  Impressing  rival 
competitors.  The  stmggle  for  a  bal- 
ance of  power  has  Its  motive  and  its 
Impetus  largely  in  this  singular  mod- 
era  relationship  between  the  State  and 
finance. 
It  is  the  omission  of  this  puzzling 
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and  repugnant  set  of  facts  which  ex- 
plains a  certain  want  of  co-ordination 
between  Mr.  Angell's  thesis  and  our 
modern  problem  of  armaments.  Force 
is  not  yet  an  irrelevance,  though  the 
ends  which  it  serves  are  not  European 
ends,  or  even  national  ends.  Nations 
struggle  no  longer  over  their  hearths 
and  homes,  their  national  liberties  and 
their  national  faiths.  They  can  be  in- 
duced to  struggle  for  the  right  to  dig 
iron  ore  in  the  Atlas  and  to  dump  it 
in  the  form  of  steel  rails  at  Bagdad. 
Pacifists  are  sometimes  apt  to  assume 

The  Nation. 


that  the  armament  iirms  alone  have 
an  interest  in  armaments,  and  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  their  dupe. 
It  is  rather  the  whole  world  of  finance, 
restlessly  seeking  outlets  in  regions 
which  have  yet  absorbed  but  little  capi- 
tal, which  has  this  interest.  Its  power 
depends  in  every  modem  State  on  the 
failure  of  democracy  to  organize  its 
control  over  diplomacy.  The  direct  at- 
tack on  armaments  is  probably  des- 
tined to  be  thwarted  until  this  per- 
vasive and  subtle  influence  has  been 
studied  and  undermined. 


BOTANICAL  CX>LDS. 


To  be  assured  not  merely  that  we 
may,  but  that  we  undoubtedly  shall,  be 
suffering  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days  from  a  malady  which  we  do  not 
expect — what  item  of  the  news  in  the 
papers  could  be  read  with  greater  in- 
terest than  this?  Mr.  H.  D.  O'Neill, 
writing  in  the  Times  of  Monday,  gave 
the  inhabitants  of  London  just  this  as- 
surance. Crowds  of  people,  he  told  us, 
would  be  seen  sitting  as  usual  on  the 
chairs  in  the  Park,  all  of  them  obviously 
suffering  from  more  or  less  severe  ir- 
ritation of  the  throat,  nose,  and  eyes. 
The  reason  would  be  simple.  The  suf- 
ferers' clothes,  noses,  and  throats 
would  be  found  to  be  covered  with 
myriads  of  tiny  spicules,  shed  over 
them  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  fruit- 
balls  of  plane-trees,  which  burst  and 
blow  about  in  the  dry  April  wind. 
Plane-trees,  Mr.  O'Neill  went  on  to  in- 
form us,  have  been  known  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  human  health  since  the  days 
of  ancient  Greece;  they  are  forbidden 
by  law  in  certain  parts  of  Germany; 
and  the  perils  to  which  they  expose  us 
were  pointed  out  in  the  Times  by  Lord 
Walsingham  in  May,  1910,  but  unfor- 
tunately his  letter  appeared  on  the  day 
on  which  the  death  of  King  Edward 


was  announced,  and  so  it  escaped 
notice.  We  are  warned  that  it  is  time 
that  the  scientific  world  treated  the 
matter  seriously. 

An  attack  of  this  kind  upon  so  old- 
established  an  inhabitant  of  London  as 
the  plane-tree  was  sure  to  evoke  a 
spirited  reply,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  Mr.  Basil  Holmes,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Metropolitan  Gardens  Asso- 
ciation, which  in  its  time  has  presuma- 
bly been  responsible  for  the  planting  of 
many  trees  of  different  kinds,  comes 
forward  to  rebut  the  accusation  against 
"the  unoffending  plane."  It  is  a  "worn- 
out  tale,"  he  tells  us,  though,  to  do 
Mr.  O'Neill  justice,  there  was  probably 
not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  news- 
paper readers  who  before  Monday  last 
had  ever  suspected  the  plane-tree  of 
any  sin  whatever.  It  seems  that  wh^i 
Lord  Walsingham's  letter  appeared  in 
the  Times  the  Metropolitan  Gardens 
Association  wrote  to  the  Director  of 
Kew  on  the  subject,  and  Kew's  opinion 
was  that  the  question  was  still  in  the 
theoretical  stage;  that  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  air  near  plane-trees  on 
windy  days  in  spring  was  laden  with 
spicules,  that  it  was  quite  possible  that 
they   were  irritant,   but  that  nothing 
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had  been  actually  proved  in  condem- 
nation of  the  plane.  If  that  is  the  last 
word  of  Kew  on  the  subject,  we  are 
evidently  still  in  the  theoretical  stage, 
and  Mr.  O'Neill  may  be  right  after  all. 
If  he  were,  it  would  be  nothing  aston- 
isliing.  The  plane-tree  would  not  be 
the  only  vegetable  capable  of  inflicting 
acute  discomfort  on  human  beings. 
From  the  fabled  influences  of  the  upas- 
tree  to  the  practical  self-assertion  of 
the  common  nettle,  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  trees,  flowers,  and  plants 
which  are  not  merely  not  "unoffend- 
ing," but  are  offensive  in  the  most  con- 
sistent fashion  to  thousands  of  per- 
sons. There  is  an  otherwise  charming 
greenhouse  plant,  for  instance.  Primula 
obconica,  which  produces  a  painful 
rash  on  being  handled.  There  is  a 
broad-leaved  variety  of  ivy  which  the 
gardening  books  advise  should  not  be 
planted  near  a  house,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, though  its  evil  effects  are  appar- 
ently not  universal  Daffodils,  even, 
cannot  be  gathered  and  held  in  bunches 
by  some  people;  the  Juice  of  the 
stalks  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  thin 
skin  of  the  wrist  and  fingers.  But 
these  are  the  more  obvious  enemies 
which,  so  to  say,  fight  hand  to  hand. 
The  subtler  foes  are  those  which  strike 
from  a  distance,  and  the  virulence  of 
the  attack  of  some  of  these  is  much 
more  than  a  question  "in  the  theoreti- 
cal stage."  Plane-tree  fever  may  be  a 
malady  from  which  many  or  few  suf- 
fer, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
about  hay  fever.  Its  victims  number 
millions.  Nor  is  the  cause  of  the  fever 
obscure — at  all  events,  as  regards  the 
majority  of  cases.  The  pollen  from 
various  flowers  and  grasses,  blown  as 
Nature  intended  it  to  be  in  every  di- 
rection by  the  warm,  dry  winds  of 
spring  and  summer,  distributes  itself 
over  the  mucous  membranes  of  those 
who  are  out  and  about  in  fields  and 
gardens,  causing  in  different  persons 
different   forms   of   catarrh,   sneezing. 


coughing,  astiima,  streaming  eyes,  in- 
flamed eyes,  other  affections  of  the 
eyes  which  appear  to  the  victim  to 
stop  short  only  of  total  blindness,  and 
a  general  state  of  acute  physical 
misery.  This  suffering  is  chiefly  caused 
by  hay.  There  are  other  forms  of 
vegetable  growth  which  assist  or  orig- 
inate its  onset;  some  persons  cannot 
smell  honeysuckle,  others  cannot  come 
within  range  of  may,  without  breaking 
down;  with  others,  the  worst  tree  to 
approach  is  the  elder  in  blossom.  In 
America,  roses  are  flowers  which  cause 
the  greatest  miscMef,  and  what  we 
roughly  call  hay  fever  has  its  counter- 
part in  a  "June  cold"  or  "rose  cold," 
which  lasts  practically  throughout  the 
flowering  season.  A  writer  in  the 
Times,  commenting  on  Mr.  O'Neiirs 
remark  as  to  the  plane-tree,  observes 
that  this  American  form  of  illness  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  rose  pollen  in 
suspension  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
**the  flrst  touch  of  frost  invariably  puts 
an  end  to  it"  Our  own  victims  of  hay 
fever  are  not  so  miserable  as  that.  At 
least  they  are  free  when  the  liay  is 
carried,  and  they  may  even  escape  an 
attack  if  they  walk  abroad  on  a  wet 
day.  To  have  to  wait  for  the  first 
frost  of  September  or  October  would 
indeed  be  a  prolonged  agony;  it  may 
be,  indeed,  that  a  mere  Englishman 
could  not  endure  it.  But  Englishmen 
endure  much.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies 
of  existence  that  many  of  those  who 
are  best  fitted  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  waving  fields  of  grass  are  by  nature 
those  who  are  doomed  to  the  most  seri- 
ous illnesses  when  walking  through 
hay.  In  the  same  way  there  are  others 
who  may  be  useful  citizens  in  many 
respects,  but  who  cannot,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  enter  a  stable  or 
drive  behind  a  horse.  Hay  fever  with 
them  takes  the  additional  form  of 
"horse  astlima,"  which  is  possibly  a 
less  common,  but  an  equally  distress- 
ing complaint.    Others,  again,  need  not 
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even  the  presence  of  hay  or  a  horse 
to  develop  fever.  It  may  be  motor 
dust,  it  may  be  the  exhalations  of 
''treated"  roads,  it  may  be  some  quite 
indefinite  and  unaccountable  cause  im- 
possible to  explain  to  friends  and  re- 
lations; at  all  events,  every  spring  the 
symptoms  are  the  same — constriction  of 
the  vocal  chords,  sneezing,  irritation  of 
the  throat  and  eyes,  and  a  general 
sense  of  malaise  and  depression,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  morning.  It  may 
even  happen  that  the  sufferer  is  re- 
moved from  all  actual  contact  with 
the  causes  which  he  believes  affect  him 
most.  An  acquaintance  of  the  writer 
was  suddenly  and,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mitted, unreasonably  affected  with  a 
severe  attack  of  hay  fever  in  mid- 
Atlantic. 

One  of  the  noticeable  points  about 
hay  fever  and  other  botanical  colds  is 
that  they  will  not  fit  in  with  the 
theories  of  science.  For  many  thou- 
sands of  years  men  and  women  have 
been  going  about,  at  the  proper  season 
of  the  year,  among  hay,  flowers,  trees. 
It  ought  to  be  supposed,  then,  ttiat  by 
now  Nature  would  have  evolved  a  race 

The   SpectatOT. 


of  human  beings  immune  from  attack 
from  the  grasses  and  blossoms  which 
have  been  their  constant  companions. 
Yet  she  has  not  done  so;  nor  has  she 
yet  revealed  to  the  millions  who  un- 
dergo misery  at  her  hands  every  year 
any  cure  or  remedy  for  the  ills  she  in- 
flicts. There  is  no  cure  for  hay  fever. 
!there  are  many  remedies  which  many 
people  recommend,  and  there  are  many 
who  insist  that  a  remedy  which  suits 
them  must  suit  other  people — in  fact, 
that  if  others  are  not  cured  by  what 
cures  them,  they  are  practically  im- 
postors and  have  never  suffered  the 
right  illness.  But  the  plain  fact  re- 
mains that  no  general  or  infallible 
cure  has  ever  been  discovered.  There 
is  no  remedy;  there  are  merely  con- 
solations. One  of  these  is  suggested 
by  the  writer  who  has  described  the 
incidence  of  the  June  or  rose  cold. 
Hay  fever  is  not  for  all.  The  incom- 
petent, the  crass,  the  gross  may,  it  is 
true,  occasionally  f^ll  victims  to  it,  but 
not  often.  ''The  more  intelligent  and 
highly  strung  one  is,  the  more  chance 
one  has  of  taking  hay  fever."  It  is 
not  a  cure,  but  it  is  encouraging. 


MORE  STOEM  CLOUDS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 


The  worst  expectations  about  the  in- 
surrection which  Panhellenic  policy  has 
organized  in  Southern  Albania  are  be- 
ing justified  or  are  in  danger  of  being 
justified.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
to  what  extent  the  so-called  Sacred 
Bands  consist  of  native-bom  Albanians 
of  Greek  speech  or  descent,  or  to  what 
extent  they  are  made  up  of  the  pre- 
tended "deserters"  and  "volunteers" 
who  have  been  poured  into  them  by 
the  Regular  Greek  Army  itself.  They 
are  said  to  have  several  pieces  of  field 
and  mounted  artillery  of  an  excellent 
type,  and  well  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion   of    all    descriptions.     About    the 


origin  of  this  contraband  of  war  there 
is  no  more  doubt  than  about  the  origin 
of  the  guns  and  rifles  with  which  the 
United  States  have  supplied  the  rev- 
olutionary banditti  of  Generals  Car 
ranza  and  Villa.  We  may  take  it  as 
practically  proved  that  twenty-five 
thousand  to  thirty  thousand  Grseco- 
Albanians,  mainly  composed  of  ex- 
Greek  komitadjis  and  unofficial  drafts 
from  the  Greek  Army,  are  now  en- 
gaged in  open  war  against  the  Albanian 
Government,  and  have  again  exhibited 
the  tendencies  which  many  of  them 
used  to  display  In  Bulgaria  by  whole- 
sale  house-burnings   and    shootings   of 
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the  Inhabitants  of  an  opposite  way  of 
thinking.  Moec  probably  the  Albanian 
Government,  so  recently  established 
and  so  deficient  in  every  kind  of  re- 
source in  a  country  devastated  over 
and  over  again  during  the  past  three 
years,  has  neither  the  Army  nor  the 
money  to  ptit  down  an  insurrection  of 
this  sort,  which  is  at  least  as  much 
invasion  as  insurrection.  If  the  move- 
ment in  Southern  Albania  were  merely 
a  protest  against  over-centralization 
and  the  swamping  of  the  pro-Hellenic 
elements  by  a  Muhamadan  majority, 
there  need  not  be  much  difficulty  about 
finding  a  solution.  The  system  of  the 
Swiss  Republic  would  fit  the  Albanians 
like  a  glove.  Albania,  like  Switzerland, 
is  above  all  things  a  bundle  of  semi- 
independent  cantons  or  clan-lands,  and 
is  indeed  still  more  cantonal  in  its  dis- 
position than  the  Swiss  Republic.  A 
great  many  of  the  Swiss  cantons  are 
to-day  separated  from  their  neighbors 
by  nothing  more  than  the  traditions  of 
long  ago.  In  Albania  the  clan-lands 
and  the  clan  confederacies  are  as  real 
and  independent,  we  might  justly  add 
combative,  as  at  any  period  in  the 
stormy  history  of  those  untamed 
mountaineers  of  the  Adriatic.  It  will 
be  easy  and  natural  to  establish  the 
cantonal  autonomy  of  the  Malissors  in 
the  extreme  north,  the  Miridites  who 
are  more  central,  and  the  great  Mu- 
hamadan clans  who  obey  Essad  Pasha 
and  his  rival  Princes.  An  Epirote 
canton  in  Southern  Albania  could  be 
easily  provided  to  safeguard  the  ethnic 
and  religious  desires  of  a  Graeco- 
Albanian  population,  if  only  the  wire- 
pullers of  this  anti-Albanian  insurrec- 
tion really  desired  a  settlement.  It  is 
too  notorious,  however,  that  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Greece — for  certain 
ulterior  objects — and  not  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Albania  is  the  desire  of  the 
Balkan  Triple  League  which  has  again 
been  solemnly  concluded  between 
Greece,  Servia,  and  Montenegro. 


The  essential  truth  of  the  matter  is 
this:  the  subterranean  diplomacy  of 
Russia  is  again  as  active  in  the  Bal- 
kans as  at  any  time  since  M.  de  Hart- 
wig,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Belgrade, 
organized  the  invasion  of  Turkey  by  the 
forces  of  Montenegro,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Greece.  Bulgaria  has  now — weak 
and  exhausted  and  humiliated — dropped 
out  of  M.  de  Hartwig's  interesting 
combinations;  but  the  subterranean 
diplomacy  has  lost  nothing  by  Rou- 
mania  being  substituted  for  Bulgaria, 
and  by  the  chief  offices  of  the  confed- 
eration being  shifted  from  the  Russian 
Ministry  at  Belgrade  to  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Winter  Palace  at 
Petersburg.  As  we  have  repeatedly 
iwinted  out — though  our  contempor- 
aries appeared  painfully  slow  at  mak- 
ing the  same  discovery — Russia  has 
thoroughly  perceived  how  the  latest 
systems  of  waging  war  are  especially 
suited  for  what  are  known  as  back- 
ward populations  like  the  stubborn 
peasants  of  Russia  and  the  Balkans. 
The  destruction  and  partition  of 
Austria  and  Turkey  are  again  the 
avowed  objects  of  all  that  is  most  in- 
fiuential  in  Muscovite  opinion,  and  are 
very  ineffectively  repudiated  in  official 
quarters  at  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
The  pending  improvements  in  the  mili- 
tary system  in  Roumania  will  give 
King  Carol  a  well-organized  force  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  when 
the  whole  nation  is  called  to  arms.  We 
have  seen  the  huge  masses  of  men 
which  such  petty  States  as  Servia  and 
(ireece  were  able  to  pour  into  Turkey. 
It  is  now  avowed  by  the  Servian  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  French  instructors 
of  the  Greek  Army  that  each  of  these 
Powers  will  shortly  possess  a  Universal 
Service  Army  of  five  himdred  thou- 
sand. Thus  we  have  or  we  shall 
shortly  have,  in  Greater  Greece,  Servia, 
and  Roumania,  the  enormous  host  of 
one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
trained  and  organized  peasant-soldiers. 
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The  Russian  War. Office  at  Petersburg 
may  congratulate  itself  most  reason- 
ably that  in  case  of  Russian  trouble 
with  Austria  the  Dual  Monarchy 
might  have  its  hands  quite  full  enough 
with  the  hostiUty  of  the  Balkan  AlUes. 
The  entire  strength  of  Russia  in  that 
case  might  be  allowed  to  devote  itself 
to  the  task  of  employing  against  Ger- 
many alone  a  host  that  is  already 
double  the  war  strength  of  the  Crer- 
man  Army.  And  there  is  the  magnifi- 
cent French  Army,  eager  to  get  its  own 
back,  ready  to  throw  its  sword  into 
the  balance. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  ob- 
serve with  what  rapidity  the  relations 
have  worsened  between  Austria  and 
Roimiania.  Within  six  months — we 
might  say  within  three — Roumania  be- 
came the  cherished  friend  of  Russia, 
even  while  still  remaining  in  theory  a 
comrade  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Ever 
since  the  Russo-Turkish  war  in  the 
'seventies  the  Roumanians  had  been 
inclined  to  Austria  and  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  Russian  policy.  Angrily  repudi- 
ating a  Slav  brotherhood,  the  Rou- 
manians affirmed  with  pride  their 
Latin  origin;  and  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion that  they  were  descendants  of  the 
Veterans  and  Colonists  of  Trajan  was 
sure  to  awaken  the  passionate  applause 

The   Outlook. 


of  Senates  and  Assemblies.  Russia 
had  ungratefully  rewarded  the  all- 
important  aid  of  Roumania  at  Plevna 
by  insisting  on  the  annexation  of  Bes- 
sarabia to  the  dominion  of  the  Tsar. 
At  the  same  time,  Berlin  and  Vienna 
were  insistent  with  good  wishes;  and 
was  not  a  HohenzoUem  on  the  Throne 
of  Roumania?  It  is  perhaps  hard  to 
say  why  Russia  has  become  the  favor- 
ite again.  Most  probably  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  explanation  is  the  most  cor- 
rect. The  Russian  agents,  who  are  in- 
numerable in  Roumania,  have  spread 
the  belief  that  not  only  will  Russia  re- 
store Bessarabia  in  case  of  a  success- 
ful war  against  the  Hapsburgs,  but 
those  portions  of  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  dominions  which  are  in- 
habited by  populations  of  Rouman 
blood — largely  descended  from  fugi- 
tives from  Turkish  rule  in  bygone  days 
— would  be  added  to  independent  Rou- 
mania as  the  price  of  alliance  with 
Russia  on  the  battlefield.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  an  immense  crowd  of  Rou- 
manian students  and  other  enthusiasts 
swept  through  the  streets  of  Bucharest 
with  wild  cheers  for  Russia,  and  cries 
of  "Down  with  Austria  and  Hungary !" 
The  Russian  menace  is  again  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  Balkan 
situation. 


SHAKESPEARE  PERSONALLY. 


We  are  grateful  to  Miss  Massou  for 
giving  us  the  Shakespeare  Lectures 
which  for  thirty  years  formed  part  of 
her  father's  professorial  course  at 
Edinburgh  University.  From  18G5  to 
1895,  we  learn,  he  was  constantly  re- 
vising and  adding  to  them,  and  they 
are  now  published  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  he  expressed  shortly  before 
his  death. 

•  "Shakespeare  Personally."  By  David  Masson- 
Edite<l  and  arrangefl  by  Rosaline  Masson.  (Smith. 
Elder  a  Co..  6s.  net.) 


The  six  lectures  occupy  less  than 
240  pages  of  excellent  print,  which 
does  not  seem  a  large  allowance  for  a 
theme  of  transcendant  interest  in 
which  the  details  are  nothing  like  so 
clear  or  so  easily  comprehensible  as  the 
average  reader  supix)ses.  To  Milton 
especially  Masson  devoted  all  his  care 
and  erudition.  He  would  not  have 
claimed,  we  think,  to  be  a  specialist  on 
Shakespeare,  and  the  lectures  are  only 
a    brief    outline    inciting    to    further 
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study.  As  such  they  are  highly  sugges- 
tive as  well  as  often  eloquent,  and 
perhaps  the  better  for  being  unencum- 
bered with  the  names  of  the  numerous 
biographers  and  commentators  who 
have  made  guesses,  declared  that  this 
passage  or  that  certainly  represents 
Shakespeare's  own  views,  discovered 
prototypes  with  the  eagerness  of  a  de- 
vout Dickensian,  and  generally  added 
to  the  pile  of  inferential  biography. 
Some  of  these  guides  are  handicapped 
by  their  ignorance  of  Elizabethan  life, 
and  it  is  well  to  emphasize  strongly 
the  fact  that  our  own  times  are  widely 
different.  In  view  of  "Titus  Androni- 
cus*'  Masson  might  have  explained  that 
the  national  temper  in  Shakespeare's 
day  was  as  prone  to  savagery  as  it 
now  is  to  sentimentality.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  audience  on  Shakespeare's 
art  is  surely  a  matter  of  importance 
in  considering  the  poet's  personal 
ideas  and  wishes.  Why  did  the  creator 
of  Falstaff  indulge  in  so  many  sorry 
jests?  Why  did  he  who  could  write 
of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  with  such 
exquisite  understanding  stoop  to  com- 
mon coarseness?  Masson  supplies  no 
answer  to  these  queries ;  yet  they  must 
be  answered  when  we  ask  ourselves 
what  sort  of  man  Shakespeare  was. 

We  should  have  been  glad,  too,  to 
see  a  reference  to  that  aspect  of 
Shakespeare  which  "The  Diary  of 
Master  William  Silence,"  published  af- 
ter Masson  had  resigned  his  chair  at 
at  Edinburgh,  admirably  Illustrates. 
Shakespeare's  keenness  for  the  open 
air  and  country  sports  Is  a  trait 
sufficiently  unusual  In  men  of  let- 
ters. Walter  Scott  Is  the  only  great 
example  that  occurs  to  us.  He  won 
from  his  little  son  this  explanation  of 
his  reputation:  "It's  commonly  him 
that  sees  the  hare  sitting."  Young  Eliz- 
abethans Innocent  of  literature  may, 
one  thinks,  have  paid  the  same  tribute 
to  Shakespeare.  But  fancy  Milton  In- 
quiring the  price  of  bullocks  at  Stam- 


ford Fair,  or  knowing  that  you  cannot 
always  judge  a  deer  by  the  antlers 
alone!  The  "pecuniary  prudence" 
which  seems  to  shock  many  In  Shakes- 
peare's case  Scott  could  not  claim,  but 
the  attitude  of  both  to  criticism  was, 
perhaps,  pretty  nearly  the  same — to 
laugh  and  make  no  other  reply. 

On  Shakespeare  in  social  life  Mas- 
son  offers  some  highly  Interesting  con- 
clusions. He  credits  him  with  habit- 
ual abstinence  from  criticism  of  his 
contemporaries  or  of  public  affairs. 
The  one  notable  exception  Is  the  elab- 
orate royal  compliment  In  "Henry 
VIII.,"  and  we  certainly  do  question 
"the  amount  of  Shakespeare's  work  In 
this  historical  play,"  though  the  Pro- 
fessor declares  It  unnecessary  to  do 
so. 

It  Is  clear  that  Shakespeare  was  ex- 
cellent company,  and  that  he  saw  and 
observed  all  sorts  of  people.  Here  a 
further  deduction  Is  discovered : — 

"Shakespeare  had  from  the  first, 
from  natural  fastidiousness  of  taste, 
and  from  reflection  on  what  he  saw, 
taken  up,  for  the  regulation  of  his  own 
conduct,  a  decided  principle  of  non- 
Bohemlanlsm.  He  would  be  among  the 
Bohemians;  he  could  not  help  It;  he 
would  enjoy  their  humors,  mix  with 
them  In  their  merry  meetings,  and  even 
like  some  of  them  much  personally 
and  befriend  them  all  he  could;  but 
he  could  not  and  would  not,  himself, 
be  permanently  one  of  them." 
Of  all  this  we  cannot  be  sure.  Of 
course,  Shakespeare  did  not  remain  a 
Bohemian ;  no  Bohemian  of  sense  does 
at  the  period  when,  Instead  of  being 
an  lll-requlted  artist,  he  can  afford  to 
live  a  decent  life  of  comfort.  But  In 
the  early  period  when  Shakespeare  had 
newly  come  to  London  he  surely  had 
.  much  to  learn  concerning  life  and 
taste.  This  book,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
takes  the  Sonnets  as  records  of  things 
which  actually  occurred.  If  that 
record  Is  true,  we  know  that  Shakes- 
I)eare  was  human — all  too  human,  and 
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played  a  painful  part  in  a  sinister 
drama  like  that  Catullus  rages  over  in 
his  passionate  poetry. 

The  best  part  of  these  lectures,  to 
our  mind,  is  the  development  of  the 
theme  that  certain  ideas  are  so  fre- 
quently or  so  vividly  insisted  on  in 
the  plays  that  they  must  be  regardied 
as  an  essential  part  of  Shakespeare's 
philosophy.  The  study  of  these  Recur- 
rences and  Fervors  leads  to  some  re- 
markable results,  especially  in  regard 
to  that  metaphysical  quality  of 
Shakespeare's  art  which  has  not  es- 

The  AthaiUBiim. 


caped  the  attention  of  fine  critics. 
Other  great  writers  have,  and  more 
definitely,  this  deep  sense  of  Death, 
Change,  Mortality,  Time,  but  how  many 
of  them  exhibit  also  the  play  of  de- 
lighted fancy,  interest  in  all  the  lore 
of  the  country  as  well  as  all  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women? 
When  well-apparell*d  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads, 
Shakespeare  is  with  us  among  the 
flowers;  he  does  not  make  for  the 
city,  like  Socrates,  because  trees  and 
fields  have  nothing  to  teach  him. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


The  spirit  of  high  hearted  romance 
which  William  J.  Locke's  admirers  find 
in  such  delightful  contrast  to  the 
muck-raking  realism  of  much  current 
fiction  dominates  his  latest  book  '*The 
Fortunate  Youth."  The  story  follows 
the  development  of  Paul  Kegworthy, — 
in  its  opening  chapters  an  ill-used  but 
dauntless  ragamuffin,  the  detested  step- 
son of  a  brutal  Lancashire  millhand — 
into  Paul  Savelli,  the  brilliant  leader 
of  a  Young  England  League,  standing 
for  a  London  borough  in  the  Conserva- 
tive interest,  and  taunted  by  his  op- 
ponents as  "the  spoiled  darling  of 
duchesses'  boudoirs."  Barney  Bill,  the 
travelling  tinker;  Jane,  the  landlady's 
daughter;  Miss  Ursula  Winwood,  who 
sits  on  platforms  with  royal  person- 
ages and  whom  archbishops  welcome 
as  a  colleague ;  and,  finally,  the  charm- 
ing young  widow,  Princess  Sophie 
Zobraska,  all  play  prominent  parts, 
and  each  is  presented  in  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  detail  which  Mr.  Locke 
always  commands  so  easily.  If  the 
hyper-conscientious  reader  does  not 
find  Paul's  assertion,  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, that  he  has  never  been  "essen- 
tially" false  to  what  he  believed  to  b© 
true  so  completely  satisfying  as  it  was 


to  Barney  Bill,  at  least  he  can  give 
whole-souled  appreciation  to  Ursula 
Winwood  and  Jane,  two  of  the  truest 
women  he  will  meet  in  many  a  long 
summer's  reading.  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

The  tide  has  turned.  For  years  it 
has  been  sweeping  to  the  same  goal 
not  only  the  books  that  were  intended 
from  the  beginning  to  be  problem 
novels,  but  many  of  those  whose  au- 
thors had  no  thought  of  writing  any- 
thing but  simple  fiction.  But  here  is 
one  at  last,  **The  Forester's  Daughter," 
which,  starting  out  deliberately  to  be 
sociological  and  argumentative,  ended, 
much  to  its  author's  astonishment,  as 
a  plain  love  story.  Hamlin  Garland 
confesses  it  himself — with  the  apolo- 
gies which  are  undoubtedly  appropri- 
ate to  such  a  lapse — in  his  foreword. 
And  he  might  have  extended  his  con- 
fessions, for,  having  introduced  his  ef- 
fete, invalid  hero  from  the  E^st  into 
a  Colorado  valley  full  of  chesty  cow- 
boys, he  declines  to  play  up  the 
majesty  of  the  primeval  masculine  in 
the  accepted  style.  Weakness  finds 
strength  sympathetic  and  kind- 
hearted,  elemental  natures  bow  to  cul- 
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ture  and  refiuemeut,  and  a  millionaire 
father  turns  up  in  the  last  chapter 
with  a  valuable  and  appropriate  bless- 
ing. It  is  a  straightforward,  pleasant, 
talc  of  normal  love  in  a  gloriously 
bracing  climate.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  elder  generation  of  flower-lovers 
was  dolefully  familiar  with  the  faults 
of  the  Botanical  Dictionary  of  their 
time.  Its  size  and  weight  vied  with 
the  heavy  quarto  which  Dr.  Holmes 
had  for  a  companion  when  he  and  the 
microscope  and  the  lively  bug  held  a 
sitting  tria  juncta  in  una.  It  was  in- 
variably broken-backed,  and  always 
some  one  had  relieved  it  of  the  special 
miniature  treatise  on  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  the  very  flower  con- 
cerning which  one  desired  information. 
But  now  comes  "The  Flower  Finder," 
of  Dr.  George  Lincoln  Walton,  with  a 
colored  frontispiece  portrait  of  "Cirsium 
Pumilum"  attended  by  her  devoted 
butterfly  squire  of  dames,  sixteen 
photographs  in  black  and  white  by 
Henry  Troth,  and  then  come  573 
pen  and  ink  drawings  by  the 
author.  Most  comforting  of  all, 
these  excellent  things  are  contained 
in  a  book  having  four  hundred 
pages  of  less  than  conmiercial  note 
size  and  weighing,  with  its  protective 
covers  and  case,  less  than  the  ordinary 
cloth-bound  novel.  One  feels  tempted 
to  call  Corinna  to  go  a-Maying,  and 
expects  a  prompt  answer  of  "Come 
Philander,  let's  be  marching."  The 
volume  opens  with  a  single  carefully 
written  page  of  introduction  and  after 
that  is  mastered,  the  flower  lover  has 
only  to  follow  steadily  where  Dr.  Wal- 
ton guides  him,  for  the  blossoms  are 
classified  by  color.  Therefore,  when 
one  finds  a  flower  sitting  quietly  in 
the  grass,  one  has  only,  after  exam- 
ining its  shape,  to  question  its  leaves 
and  stem  to  know  its  name.  Now 
and  then  identification  may  be  baflUng, 
but  after  a  little  practice,  it  becotnes 


easy.  Such  a  book  is  a  treasure  to  be 
cherished  for  a  lifetime.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company. 

Will  David  Howe,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Indiana  University,  who  edits  a 
volume  of  "Selections  from  William 
Hazlitt"  which  Ginn  &  Co.  publish, 
prefaces  the  chosen  essays  with  an  In- 
troduction which  deals  at  some  length 
and  very  satisfactorily  not  only  with 
Hazlitt's  literary  career  but  with  his 
personal  idiosyncrasies.  The  task  of 
selection,  in  the  case  of  a  writer  so 
voluminous  and  touching  upon  so  many 
aspects  of  life  and  letters  could  not 
have  been  an  easy  one ;  but  the  twenty 
or  more  essays  are  so  well  chosen  that 
one  would  not  omit  any  of  them,  al- 
though possibly  one  would  be  disposed 
to  add  some  which  do  not  appear  here. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  notes,  and 
these,  with  the  Introduction,  will  help 
the  reader  or  student  to  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  one  of  the  most 
charming,  though  not  one  of  the 
greatest,  of  English  essayists. 

The  title  of  Baroness  Orczy's  "Unto 
Ccesar"  suggests  two  familiar  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  St  Matthew 
that  prefigures  its  hero's  Christian  ex- 
perience. Taurus  Antinor  Anglicanus, 
Briton,  as  his  name  indicated  and  sur- 
named  Niger  because  dark  of  eye  and 
complexion,  was  pnefect  of  Rome  when 
he  heard  the  message  that  brings  i)eace 
by  the  sword,  and  followed  whither  it 
led  him,  up  the  slopes  of  his  Calvary 
to  his  Golgotha  bearing  a  cruelly 
heavy  burden.  Thence  he  goes  to  his 
sepulchre  to  rise  to  a  new  and 
more  glorious  life.  This  is  the  al- 
legory. The  actual  novel  takes  its 
hero  to  a  slave  auction  and  all  its 
horrors,  to  a  gladiatorial  combat,  to 
mingle  in  the  accumulated  woes  of 
those  who  fought  the  wild  beasts  press- 
ing about   him   and   his   beloved   who 
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quotes  Julian's  "Galilean  thou  hast 
conquered"  as  she  realizes  what  has 
come  to  both  of  them  and  resigns  her- 
self to  death.  Then  the  assassin's  dag- 
ger sets  her  free  from  Caligula's  ven- 
geance and  Taurus  Antinor  takes  his 
imperial  bride  to  reign  with  him,  that 
is  to  say,  to  give  their  future  lives  to 
the  service  of  their  fellow-men.  The 
value  of  fiction  of  this  kind  will  be  a 
subject  for  discussion  as  long  as 
Christians  believe  and,  as  long  as 
others  also  believe  and  tremble.  "The 
Prince  of  the  House  of  David"  and 
"Ben-Hur"  have  made  converts,  and 
possibly  "Unto  Caesar"  may  do  like- 
wise. Certainly  the  book  is  unique,  in- 
asmuch as  its  sufferings  are  endured 
by  mere  mortals.  The  figure  of  the 
Redeemer  is  not  seen,  his  voice  is 
heard  only  in  a  vision,  his  disciples  re- 
ceive their  charge  from  one  another. 
George  H.  Doran  Co. 

If  Miss  Clara  Barrus  had  not  dis- 
cretion as  ample  as  her  opportunities 
to  display  the  opposite  quality,  her 
"Our  Friend  John  Burroughs"  would 
be  as  painful  reading  as  some  of  those 
autobiographies,  journals,  reminis- 
cences, and  "What-I-Know-About"  vol- 
umes that  give  one  a  miserable  feeling 
of  having  one's  ear  nailed  to  the  key- 
hole of  a  room  buzzing  with  confiden- 
tial conversation.  The  dominant  quality 
in  Mr.  Burroughs  himself  seems  to  be 
conscientious,  watchful  sincerity,  pres- 
ent in  all  his  ways  and  works.  Indeed, 
Miss  Barrus  tells  of  one  essay  which  he 
has  three  times  published,  in  his  zeal 
for  perfection.  He  wrote  an  essay  on 
"Analogy,"  submitting  it  to  Mr.  David 
A.  Wasson,  and  accepting  his  criticisms 
of  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  Atlantic  in 
1860  when  he  was  twenty-three  years 
old.  Lowell,  the  editor,  rejected  it,  and 
then  Mr.  Burroughs  sent  it  to  the  old 
Knickerbocker  which  accepted  it  and 
printed  it  in  1862.  Years  later  he  once 
more  sent  it  to  the  Atlantic,  and  Mr. 


Scudder  accepted  it  In  1902,  when  he 
was  nearly  seventy  years  old  and  the 
essay  was  forty-six,  he  rewrote  it 
again,  and  gave  it  a  place  in  his  own 
volume  of  critical  papers,  entitled  "Lit- 
erary Values."  Half  a  century  of  sub- 
conscious meditation  and  three  recast- 
ings  outdoes  even  the  fastidious 
Horatius  Flaccus.  Mr.  Burroughs 
records  that  his  first  essays  were  seri- 
ously influenced  by  Johnson,  for  whom 
he  had  great  admiration.  Later,  he 
developed  into  the  friend,  student,  and 
eulogist  of  everything  that  files  on 
wings  or  runs  about  on  four  legs,  or 
grows  from  the  earth.  Later,  he  gave 
wise  counsel  and  true  s>inpathy  to  the 
young  folk  following  joyfully  on  his 
trail  in  their  study  of  nature.  He  has 
been  a  great  traveller  as  well  as  a  close 
observer;  he  has  tried  almost  every 
variety  of  living,  as  a  forest  hermit  or 
in  crowds,  in  a  family  of  generations 
covering  a  long  period,  and  with  his 
beloved  John  Muir,  discoverer  of  the 
Muir  Glacier  "born  tease, "^  according 
to  him.  "A  tall,  grizzly  Scot."  Miss 
Barrus  sketches  him  and  she  prints  a 
photograph  taken  in  California  of  the 
two.  Miss  Barrus  has  so  many  pleas- 
ant stories  of  this  later  period  that  one 
half  forgets  the  early  days.  John  Bur- 
roughs is  so  truly  regarded  as  a  friend 
by  American  and  English  readers  that 
everyone  desires  to  know  his  latest 
thoughts  and  in  this  book  one  finds 
them.  The  pretty  pride  with  which 
Miss  Barrus  sets  forth  her  knowledge 
is  enough  in  itself  to  show  her  fitness 
for  her  task.  She  exults  in  all  the 
happy  coincidences  of  time  and  place 
that  come  to  the  aged  when  "in  a  sea- 
sou  of  calm  weather"  their  "souls  have 
sight  of  that  immortal  sea  that  brought 
them"  thither.  "Our  Friend  John  Bur- 
roughs" is  a  loving  book,  therefore  a 
book  to  be  loved  from  its  fine  por- 
trait frontispiece  to  its  echo  of  the 
bluebird's  note  in  the  last  paragraph. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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Laugh  and  be  Merry,  etc. 


LAUGH  AND  BE  MERRY. 
Laugh  and  be  merry,  remember,  better 

the  world  with  a  song, 
Better  the  world  with  a  blow  in  the 

teeth  of  a  wrong. 
Laugh,  for  the  time  is  brief,  a  thread 

the  length  of  a  span. 
I^ugh  and  be  proud  to  belong  to  the 

old  proud  pageant  of  man. 

Laugh  and   be   merry:   remember,    in 

olden  time, 
Ood  made  Heaven  and  Earth  for  Joy 

He  took  in  a  rhyme, 

Made  them,  and  filled  them  full  with 
the  strong  red  wine  of  His  mirth. 

The  splendid  Joy  of  the  stars:  the  Joy 
of  the  earth. 

So  we  must  laugh  and  drink  from  the 

deep  blue  cup  of  the  sky 
Join   the   Jubilant   song   of  the  great 

stars  sweeping  by, 
I^ugh.    and    battle,    and    work,    and 

drink  of  the  wine  outpoured 
In   the   dear   green  earth,  the  sign  of 

the  Joy  of  the  Lord. 

Laugh    and    be    merry    together,    like 

brothers  akin. 
Guesting  awhile   in    the   rooms   of   a 

beautiful  inn. 
Glad  till  the  dancing  stops,  and  the  lilt 

of  the  music  ends. 
Laugh  till  the  game  is  played;   and  be 

you  merry,  my  friends. 

John  Miue/leld. 


DACTYLS. 
Over  a  bright  blue  sea 

White  guljs  are  lazily  soaring. 
Out  of  a  bright  blue  sky 

Is  a  light  that  is  heavenly,  pouring; 
High  in  the  air  tall  cliif. 

Sheer  crag,  sharp  pinnacle  towers. 
Only  to-day  no  frown 

liYom    their    high    brows    gloomily 
lowers. 
Softly  the  smooth  waves  sway 

With  peaceful,  inaudible  motion. 
Lightly  the  ripples  afar 

I^eap,  laughing  on  limitless  ocean. 
Where  is  the  giant  of  old 

Who    roared    with    a    voice    earth- 
shaking? 


Weak  as  a  pygmy  to-day 

Is  the  light  wave  fitfully  breaking. 
Praise  we  the  wind's  wild  rage 

And  the  tempest's  terrible  anger; 
Fair  is  the  peace  of  the  sea. 

And    the   land's    unchangeable   lan- 
guor. 
Praise  we  the  war  of  the  gods. 

Wan  water  eternally  leaping; 
Fairest  of  all  is  the  rest 

Of  a  dreamland  drowsily  sleeping. 
/.  A.  Fort. 

Th«  Spectator. 


COMMUNION. 
When  the  light  of  morning  breaks. 
When  the  sleeping  east  awakes. 
And    the   green    hills'    lofty    summits 
rear     their     banner's    flaunting 
sign, 
Lo,  where  gray  mists  stop  to  dally 
Go  I  forward  through  the  valley 
And  the  spirit  of  the  morning  is  a 
spirit  one  with  mine. 

When  the  morning's  lady  passes 
And  above  the  tall  hot  grasses 
Noon  arises.  Noon  the  splendid.  Noon 
the  blazing.  Noon  the  fair — 
When  her  fiery  foot  treads  over 
fields  of  com  and  scorching  clover. 
From  the  shade  I  reach  my  fingers  for 
the  glory  of  her  hair. 

When  the  partridge  sounds  its  drum- 
ming 
Music,  'mid  the  insects'  hununing. 
And  the  pale  moon  halts  her  coming, 
peering  through  her  cloudy  bars. 
Then  I  wander  on  the  hoary 
Cliff,  partaking  of  the  glory, 
Tlie  compassion  of  the  night-time  and 
the  fellowship  of  stars. 

Harry  Fowler. 

The  Academy. 


"THE  WISE  THRUSH." 
At  dawn  the  thrush's  theme  is  praise; 
Hear  him  in  rapt,  repeated  phrase 

Te  Deum  chant 
A  suppliant  at  set  of  sun, 
Pi'ie  Dieu  he  pipes,  in  orison 
Reiterant 

J.  Rudge  Harding. 
The  Saturday  Barleir. 
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AMERICA'S  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  THE  MEXICAN 

IMBROGLIO, 


The  United  States  have  attacked 
Mexico  for  the  flimsiest  and  most  in- 
sufficient of  reasons.  The  American 
Government  seems  about  to  sacrifice 
thousands,  and  perhaps  tens  of  thou- 
sands, of  American  lives,  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  not  be- 
cause the  lives  or  the  vital  interests 
of  American  citizens  were  threatened, 
not  because  a  mortal  insult  has  been 
offered  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  or  to  their  flag,  but  merely  be- 
cause President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan 
on  the  one  side,  and  President  Huerta 
on  the  other,  could  not  promptly  agree 
as  to  the  exact  form  and  manner  in 
which  Mexico  should  fire  a  military 
salute — ^a  salute  which  Mexico  had  de- 
clared she  was  quite  willing  to  fire. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  there  been  a  more  trumpery 
and  a  more  ludicrous  pretext  for 
war. 

President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan  are 
not  mediaeval  despots  thirsting  for 
blood,  but  are  great  democrats,  paci- 
fists, and  humanitarians.  They  have 
times  without  number  expressed  their 
horror  of  war,  and  have  often,  and 
most  eloquently,  urged  that  all  inter- 
national disputes,  even  disputes  re- 
garding the  most  important  national 
questions,  should  be  settled  not  by 
brute  force  but  by  arbitration.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  world  stands  amazed  at 
America's  action.  Of  course,  in  case 
of  a  war  one  must  carefully  discrim- 
inate between  its  pretext  and  its  actual 
cause.  Althoi^gh  the  United  States 
have  the  worst  possible  pretext  for 
war  with  Mexicd,  they  have  a  good 
cause  for  armed  interference  in  that 
country.  No  great  nation  can  toler- 
ate interminable  anarchy  and  disorder 
on  its  very  frontier.    At  the  same  time. 


one  cannot  disguise  the  tact  that  the 
Americans  themselves  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  disorder  prevailing 
in  Mexico.  However,  as  the  United 
States  had  a  sufficient  reason  for  in- 
terfering in  Mexico,  it  is  a  pity  that 
they  have  chosen  so  wretched  and  so 
paltry  a  pretext  for  their  action.  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan  have  grievously 
blundered.  They  have  discredited 
American  diplomacy  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. They  have  proved  once  more 
that  eminent  orators  and  party  poli- 
ticians are  as  a  rule  very  poor  states- 
men, that  no  nation  is  more  apt  to 
drift  into  war  than  one  which  en- 
trusts the  conduct  of  its  policy  to 
moralizing  pacifists  and  well-meaning 
sentimentalists. 

The  arbitrary  and  high-handed  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  towards 
Mexico,  which  seems  altogether  out  of 
harmony  with  the  established  charac- 
ter of  the  great  democratic  republic, 
is  difficult  to  understand  for  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  America's 
foreign  policy.  It  is  therefore  worth 
while  to  consider  the  Mexican  war  in 
the  light  of  America's  diplomatic  his- 
tory. 

America's  foreign  policy,  like  the 
British  Constitution,  is  not  fixed,  but 
is  in  a  state  of  fiux.  It  changes  con- 
tinually in  accordance  with  the  chang- 
ing needs  and  conditions  of  the 
times,  and  with  the  changing  moods 
of  the  American  people.  Formerly, 
when  the  United  States  were  weak 
and  poor,  it  was  the  principal 
aim  of  American  statesmen  to 
strengthen  the  country  by  promoting 
its  trade  and  industries  in  peace. 
Therefore  they  desired  that  the  United 
States  should  have  no  foreign  policy, 
that  they  should  act  towards  all  other 
nations  only  according  to  moral  prin- 
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ciples  and  avoid  all  contact  with  the 
Powers  of  Europe.  Formerly  it  was 
quite  correct  to  say  that  the  United 
States  had  no  foreign  policy  and  that 
the  American  people  were  so  much  ab- 
sorbed in  opening  up  their  new  terri- 
tories, developing  their  resources  and 
quarrelling  over  the  spoils  of  office, 
that  they  had  no  time  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  foreign  affairs.  In  his  Fare- 
well Address  of  1796,  his  poUtical  tes- 
tament, Washington  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciples of  America's  foreign  policy  in 
the  following  words : 

Observe  good  faith  and  Justice  to- 
wards all  Nations.  Cultivate  peace 
and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and 
Morality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can 
it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally 
enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free, 
enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period, 
a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the 
magnanimous  and  too  novel  example 
of  a  People  always  guided  by  an  ex- 
alted Justice  and  benevolence.  .   .   . 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  for- 
eign influence,  I  conjure  you  to  believe 
me,  fellow-citizens,  the  Jealousy  of  a 
free  people  ought  to  be  constantly 
awake,  since  history  and  experience 
prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of 
the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican 
Government  .   .   . 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  Nations,  is,  in  ex- 
tending our  commercial  relations,  to 
have  with  them  as  little  Political  con- 
nection as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have 
already  formed  engagements,  let  them 
be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  fkith. 
Here  let  us  stop.  Europe  has  a  set  of 
primary  interests,  which  to  us  have 
none,  or  a  very  remote,  relation.  Hence 
she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  con- 
troversies, the  causes  of  which  are  es- 
sentially foreign  to  our  concerns. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in 
us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial 
ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her 
politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations 
and  collisions  of  her  friendships,  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 


ferent course.  .  .  .  Why  forego  the 
advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situatl<m? 
Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  for- 
eign ground?  Why,  by  interweaving 
our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of 
Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  toils  of  European  ambi- 
tion, rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice?  'Tis  our  true  policy  to  steer 
clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any 
portion  of  the  foreign  world. 

The  policy  which  Washington  recom- 
mended may  be  summed  up  in  two 
words:  isolation  and  non-interference. 
Owing  to  Washington's  prestige,  and 
especially  owing  to  America's  need  for 
peace  and  self-concentration,  the  Amer- 
icans followed  the  policy  recommended 
by  Washington  during  a  long  time.  But 
every  healthy  and  growing  nation  en- 
deavors, and  endeavors  rightly,  to  ex- 
pand. The  increasing  strength  of  the 
Republic  caused  the  Americans  to  en- 
large their  views  and  aims,  and  with 
these  the  boundaries  of  their  foreign 
policy.  Before  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
way, the  steamship,  and  the  cable, 
when  the  United  States  possessed  only 
a  stretch  of  country  on  the  Atlantic 
and  were  protected  towards  the  west 
by  the  pathless  wilderness  of  the  Plains 
and  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  oc- 
cupied indeed  a  "detached  and  distant 
situation."  But  since  then  they  have, 
in  spite  of  Washington's  warning,  so 
frequently  taken  their  "stand  upon  for- 
eign ground"  that  many  far-seeing 
Americans  now  question  whether  it  is 
wise  that  they  should  any  longer 
"steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances 
with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world." 
At  some  moments  in  its  history  isola- 
tion becomes  dangerous  even  for  the 
strongest  nation. 

Many  Americans  believe  that  in  for- 
eign affairs  morality  and  politics 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  that  Ameri- 
can statesmanship  is  guided  not  by 
self-interest  but  by  righteousness,  that 
the  "bosses,"  the  wire-pullers,  the 
lobbyists,   and   the  "interests"  control 
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only  home  politics  and  exercise  no  in- 
fluence upon  foreign  affairs.  In  Amer- 
ican books  the  United  States  are  fre- 
quently described  as  "the  great  peace- 
ful Republic"  or  as  "the  Empire  of 
business/'  and  these  descriptions  have 
only  too  readily  been  copied  by  Eu- 
ropean writers  who  are  insufficiently 
acquainted  with  American  history. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great 
peaceful  Republic  has  been  engaged  in 
a  considerable  nimiber  of  wars,  and 
the  majority  of  these  wars  were  cer- 
tainly not  wars  of  defence  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  Furthermore, 
although  it  is  supposed  that  the  guid- 
ing principles  of  American  diplomacy 
are  isolation  and  non-interference,  the 
United  States  have  frequently  inter- 
fered in  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
and  with  extremely  satisfactory  re- 
sults to  themselves.  We  read  in  Pro- 
fessor Bushnell  Hart's  Foundatiotis  of 
American  Policy: 

The  history  of  the  United  States 
abounds  in  precedents  of  armed  inter- 
vention and  occupations,  from  which 
we  may  learn  something  of  the  occa- 
sions for  such  warfare,  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  process,  and  of  the  method 
of  administering  the  foreign  territory 
after  it  has  been  seized.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  United  States  shows  more 
than  sixty  instances  of  actual  or  au- 
thorized use  of  force  outside  our  na- 
tional jurisdiction  previous  to  the 
Spanish- American  War.  In  about  forty 
of  these  the  military  and  naval  force 
has  been  used  or  displayed;  about 
thirty  times  there  has  been  an  occu- 
pation of  territory,  longer  or  shorter; 
in  a  dozen  cases  some  of  the  territory 
thus  affected  has  been  eventually  an- 
nexed by  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The 
appetite  for  annexation  of  foreign  ter- 
ritory is  hard  to  assuage;  and  inter- 
ventions having  annexations  in  view 
are  war  and  breed  war.  Interventions 
in  conjunction  with  other  Powers  have 
so  far  been  little  known  to  our  sys- 
tem— our  experience  in  Samoa  does  not 
seem  to  commend  joint  administration 


of  Colonies;  and  the  intervention  in 
China  has  brought  with  it  very  alarm- 
ing difficulties. 

In  the  excitement  over  the  territorial 
controversy  with  regard  to  Venezuela 
in  1895,  people  supposed  that  it  wab 
the  most  important  and  most  difficult 
foreign  question  in  which  the  United 
States  had,  been  involved,  instead  of 
one  of  the  lesser  American  boundary 
controversies  during  the  last  one  hun- 
dred years.  Of  the  five  thousand  miles 
of  our  land  frontier  there  is  not  one 
foot  which  has  not  been  the  subject  of 
dispute,  of  negotiation,  of  treaty,  and 
of  subsequent  investigation  by  Com- 
missioners. Upon  two  thousand  miles 
of  frontier  there  have  been  mutual 
threats  of  war;  one  thousand  miles 
the  United  States  gained  by  right  of 
conquest.  To  sum  up  in  a  sentence: 
Our  national  boundary  history  up  to 
1900  includes  eighteen  seriously  con- 
tested areas,  four  military  seizures, 
two  wars,  five  other  serious  crises  in 
which  war  was  threatened,  twenty- 
seven  threats,  three  arbitrations,  a 
dozen  campaigns,  besides  uncounted 
despatches,  reports  and  resolutions, 
bills,  and  Acts  of  Congress.  Periods  of 
"storm  and  stress"  much  more  alarm- 
ing than  any  in  the  present  generation 
have  many  times  come  upon  us. 

The  expansion  of  the  United  States 
can  perhaps  most  briefly  and  most 
graphically  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  which  is  taken  from  the 
United  States  Census  Report: 

8g,  Miles 
Original  area  of  United 

States    in    1790     .     .     —  892,135 

Louisiana    Purchase      .   1803  827,987 

Florida 1819  58,666 

Territory  gained  through 

treaty  with   Spain     .  1819  13,435 

Texas         1845  389,166 

Oregon 1846  286,541 

Mexican  Cession      .     .  1848  529,189 

Gadsden  Purchase    .     .  1853  29,670 

Alaska  Purchase      .     .  1867  590,884 

Hawaii 1898  6,449 

PhUippine  Islands    .     .  1899  115,026 

Porto  Rico      ....  1899  3,435 

Guam 1899  210 
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Samoa 1900  77 

Panama    Canal   Zone  .  1904  436 


Total    .     .     .  3,743,306 

Since  the  time  when  Washington 
penned  his  Farewell  Address  the  area 
of  the  United  States  has  more  than 
quadrupled,  .and  this  enormous  in- 
crease ^s  been  brought  about  rather 
by  force  and  by  threats  of  force  than 
by  righteous  means  and  by  fair  pur- 
chase. Professor  Coolidge  wrote  with 
commendable  frankness  in  his  book 
The  United  States  as  a  World  Power: 

The  Americans  coveted  the  valuable 
and  thinly  settled  Spanish  territories 
which  shut  them  off  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  conduct  of  the  Americans 
was  rough  and  high-handed,  that  of 
the  Spaniards  shuflUng  and  dilatory. 
For  years  these  controversies  con- 
tinued until  they  were  ended  by  the 
sale,  almost  under  compulsion,  of  East 
Florida  to  the  young  Republic.  West 
Florida  had  been  previously  occupied 
by  force.  .   .   . 

The  desire  to  get  new  land  for  slav- 
ery was  the  main  reason  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  for  the  Mexican 
War,  and  for  the  attempts  to  acquire 
Cuba  a  few  years  later. 

Similar  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
way  in  which  the  United  States  have 
acquired  vast  new  territories  have 
been  expressed  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  Americans.  General  Ulysses 
Grant,  for  instance,  wrote  in  his 
Memoirs,  commenting  on  the  Mexican 
War  of  1846-47,  in  which  he  had  taken 
part: 

To  this  day  I  regard  the  war  as  one 
of  the  most  unjust  ever  waged  by  a 
stronger  against  a  weaker  nation.  It 
was  an  instance  of  a  republic  follow- 
ing the  bad  example  of  European  mon- 
archies in  not  considering  justice  in 
their  desire  to  acquire  additional  ter- 
ritory. 

Similar  views  on  the  iniquity  of  the 
Mexican  War  were  uttered  by  Ameri- 
can historians  such  as  Rhodes  and 
and   by   statesmen   such    as 


Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Benton,  and 
Tyler. 

By  the  means  described  by  Professor 
Coolidge,  the  United  States  have  ac- 
quired from  Spain  and  Mexico  more 
than  a  million  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. They  have  acquired  vast  terri- 
tories from  Canada.  From  the  official 
record.  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States  in  1898^  and  from  Chadwick's 
Relations  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  it  appears  that  the  war  with 
Spain  could  have  been  avoided.  From 
the  official  documents  we  learn  that 
General  Woodford,  the  American  Min- 
ister in  Spain,  telegraphed  to  President 
McKinley  "I  believe  the  Ministry  are 
ready  to  go  as  far  and  as  fast  as  they 
can  and  still  save  the  dynasty  here  in 
Spain.  .  .  .  They  know  that  Cuba  is 
lost.  ...  If  you  can  still  give  me 
time  I  will  get  for  you  the  peace  you 
desire  so  much  and  for  which  you  have 
labored  so  hard."  The  American  Pres- 
ident wished  to  settle  matters  peace- 
fully between  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  Spain  was  willing  to  abandon 
Cuba  peacefully.  The  Queen  had  of- 
fered to  sign  a  document  proclaiming 
the  "immediate  and  unconditional  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  in  the  island  of 
Cuba."  However,  the  American  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  thirsted 
for  war.  The  Spanish-American  War 
broke  out  owing  to  the  irresistible 
pressure  of  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States.  Ever  since  1820  had 
the  people  of  the  United  States  desired 
to  acquire  Cuba.  Proposals  for  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  were  frequently 
laid  before  Congress,  and  from  time  to 
time  American  filibustering  expedi- 
tions were  sent  to  Cuba.  The  unrest 
in  Cuba  was  largely  due  to  American 
agitation  in  the  island. 

The  Americans  conquered  the  Philip- 
pines, when  the  Spanish-American  War 
had  come  to  an  end,  although  the  Phil- 
ippinos  were  doing  the  very  thing  with 
which  Americans  had  been  taught  to 
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symimthize — striving  to  obtain  their 
independence.  The  Americans  fought 
the  Spaniards  in  order  to  free  the 
Cubans,  and  they  fought  the  Philip- 
pinos  because  these  wished  to  free 
themselves.  The  morality  of  the  war 
against  the  Philippinos  and  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Panama  Zone  is 
questioned  by  many  in  the  United 
States. 

The  foregoing  brief  account  shows 
that  America's  foreign  policy  has 
been  animated  not  exclusively  by  high 
moral  principles  and  by  disinterested- 
ness, but  that  it  has  been  guided  very 
largely  by  self-interest  and  expediency. 
American  and  European  diplomacy  dif- 
fer greatly  in  profession,  but  they  are 
practically  identical  in  character  and 
aim. 

To  the  casual  observer  it  seems  that 
American  foreign  policy,  like  British 
foreign  policy,  is  idealistic  and  human- 
itarian in  words  but  selfish  and  high- 
handed in  fact,  that  British  and  Amer- 
ican statesmen,  while  claiming  to  be 
guided  by  the  highest  moral  motives, 
are  in  reality  solely  guided  by  consid- 
erations of  national  advantage.  The 
appearances  of  duplicity  and  hypoc- 
risy, and  therefore  of  perfidiousness, 
are  inevitably  found  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  be- 
cause of  the  curious  duality  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character.  Englishmen 
and  Americans  are  at  the  same  time 
idealists  and  very  practical  business 
men.  As  idealists  they  love  fair  play, 
but  as  business  men  they  love  success; 
and  fair  play  and  a  strong  desire  for 
success  are,  unfortunately,  not  always 
reconcilable  in  practical  life.  If  Eng- 
lishmen or  Americans  read  in  their 
paper  that  a  strong  nation  has  at- 
tacked a  weaker  one  they  hasten  to 
hold  indignation  meetings  and  to  pass 
resolutions  calling  for  Government  in- 
terference; and  the  Government,  being 
a  democratic  one,  has  to  obey  and  to 
send   remonstrances  to  other  nations, 


whether  it  approves  of  that  step  or 
not.  But  if  the  same  Government,  at 
the  bidding  of  clamorous  idealists, 
should  embark  upon  a  costly  and  un- 
profitable war,  the  practical  sense  of 
the  people  would  assert  itself  and  hurl 
it  from  power.  Therefore  British  and 
American  statesmen  will  readily  make 
representations  to  other  countries  to 
humor  the  sovereign  people,  but  they 
will  only  reluctantly  take  action,  es- 
pecially as  even  a  profitable  war  is 
condemned  by  many  of  those  in  whom 
idealism  is  noTore  strongly  developed 
than  is  business  instinct.  The  Boer 
War  was  condemned  by  many  patriotic 
Englishmen  as  strongly  as  the  war 
against  the  Philippinos  was  condemned 
by  many  Americans.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  is  its  du- 
ality. Probably  through  the  mixture 
of  Celtic  and  Germanic  blood  there  are 
blended  in  it  idealism  and  selfishness, 
boldness  and  caution,  generosity  and 
meanness,  heroism  and  cowardice. 
Englishmen  and  Americans  are  ideal- 
ists not  only  in  words  but  also  in  in- 
tention. However,  their  high-mlhded 
intentions  are  often  defeated  by  their 
strong  practical  sense  and  by  their 
sense  of  responsibility. 

The  political  action  of  Americans  is 
largely  influenced  by  their  patriotism. 
The  American  schools  wisely  inculcate 
a  strong  patriotism  in  the  people.  To 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
America  is  "God's  own  country"  and 
the  Americans  are  "God's  own  people." 
They  are  nationalists,  not  cosmopoli- 
tans. Their  principle  is  "Right  or 
wrong,  my  country."  They  are  a  very 
young  nation,  and  they  are  imbued 
with  the  optimism  and  the  exuberant 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  Therefore  they 
believe  that  a  special  Providence 
watches  over  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  is  their 
"manifest  destiny"  to  absorb  the  na- 
tions around.  Their  former  attacks 
upon  Mexico,  Spain,  and  other  nations 
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may  have  been  morally  wrong,  bat 
then  it  was  the  "manifest  destiny"  of 
the  United  States  to  absorb  and  rule 
the  Spanish  and  Mexican  territories  in 
North  America.  The  Americans  have 
undoubtedly  inherited  the  land  hunger, 
the  love  of  danger,  and  the  lust  of 
power  from  their  English  ancestors, 
who,  in  their  turn,  have  inherited 
these  qualities  from  the  ancient  Nor- 
mans. Most  Americans  have  an  irre- 
pressible desire  to  make  their  country 
larger,  believing  that  theirs  is  the 
highest  type  of  civilization  and  that 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization  must  prevail 
in  the  world. 

There  is  no  finality  in  political  af- 
fairs. The  growth  of  the  United  States 
has  scarcely  come  to  an  end.  Let  us 
consider  the  directions  In  which  they 
are  likely  to  expand. 

Cuba  is  nominally  independent,  but 
as  it  may  not  conclude  with  any  for- 
eign Power  a  treaty  endangering  its 
independence,  as  It  may  not  contract 
debts  for  the  service  of  which  the 
current  revenue  would  not  suffice,  as 
it  had  to  cbncede  to  the  United  States 
a  right  of  intervention  and  to  grant  to 
them  the  use  of  naval  stations,  it  is 
clear  that  Cuba  Is  in  reality  a  depend- 
ency of  the  United  States  which  pos- 
sesses self-government  only  in  internal 
matters.  The  United  States  have  ab- 
stained from  making  Cuba  a  direct 
dependency  for  reasons  of  convenience, 
but  the  ultimate  fate  of  Cuba  can 
scarcely  be  doubted. 

In  their  policy  of  conquest  and  ex- 
pansion the  Americans,  like  the  Brit- 
ish, are  guided  by.  a  strong  sense  of 
caution.  Therefore,  they  have  so  far 
wisely  followed  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, and  they  will  presumably  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Their  next  advance  will 
apparently  be  in  the  direction  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  Central  American  States 
north  of  the  Panama  CanaL  The  time 
seems  to  be  approaching  when  not  the 
Rio  Grande  but  the  Panama  Canal  will 


form    the    southern    frontier    of    the 
United  States. 

After  the  overthrow  and  death  of 
President  Madero  all  the  Powers,  ex- 
cept the  United  States,  recognized  his 
successful  opponent.  President  Huerta. 
Mr.  Wilson  strongly  objected  to  Huerta 
on  ethical  grounds.  He  objected  to 
him  because  he  had  installed  himself 
not  by  orderly  means  but  by  violence 
and  bloodshed.  He  therefore  demanded 
that  General  Huerta  should  resign, 
and  that  the  Mexican  people  should 
freely  choose  a  new  President  by  an 
election  in  which  President  Huerta 
should  not  be  a  candidate.  The  de- 
mands which  the  United  States  ad- 
dressed to  Mexico  were  most  extraordi- 
nary. After  all,  Mexico  is  not  a  pro- 
tectorate of  the  United  States,  but  an 
independent  State,  and  it  is  Mexico's 
affair  whcnn  she  chooses,  or  endures, 
as  a  ruler,  and  how  she  chooses  him. 
Besides,  President  Wilson  was  not 
elected  by  the  American  people  to  act 
as  a  moral  censor  of  the  universe,  or 
of  the  American  continent,  but  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  As  Mexico  is  a  neigh- 
bor of  the  United  States,  as  thousands 
of  American  citizens  live  there,  and  as 
immense  American  capitals  are  in- 
vested in  the  country,  it  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  citizens  that 
peace  and  order  should  reign  in  Mex- 
ico, and  that  the  country  should  be 
efficiently  governed.  The  personality 
of  the  President,  his  moral  character, 
and  the  way  by  which  he  has  arrived 
at  power  are  obviously  of  very  minor 
interest  to  the  American  people  who 
have  interests  in  Mexico.  Lastly,  Mex- 
ico is  a  democracy  only  in  name.  As 
the  Mexican  people  are  not  accustomed 
to  go  to  the  poll,  it  was  clearly  absurd 
to  insist  that  they  should  select  a 
President  by  those  constitutional 
means  which  are  used  in  civilized  coun- 
tries but  which  are  unknown  in  Mex- 
ico.    In  that  country  majority  role  is 
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not  known,  and  changes  of  government 
are  habitually  effected  by  force.  Gen- 
eral Foster,  an  eminent  American 
diplomat,  who  during  many  years  was 
American  Minister  to  Mexico  and  who 
at  one  time  occupied  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  State,  wrote  in  his 
Memoirs  published  in  1910: 

During  my  seven  years*  residence  in 
Mexico  I  often  visited  the  polling 
•places  at  election  days,  but  I  never  saw 
a  citizen  deposit  a  ballot,  and  rarely 
did  I  find  any  persons  at  the  polls  be- 
sides the  election  officers.  An  Ameri- 
•can  merchant,  who  had  resided  many 
years  in  the  city  of  Oaxaca  and  pos- 
sessed the  esteem  of  the  people,  in  an- 
swer to  my  inquiries  about  the  elec- 
tions, said  that  one  of  the  polling 
places  was  always  held  near  his  store, 
and  that  he  generally  passed  most  of  the 
election  day  chatting  in  company  with 
the  officers  of  the  Election  Board.  He 
stated  that  it  was  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence that  any  citizen  came  to  the  polls 
to  vote,  the  only  persons  doing  so 
usually  being  the  officers  of  the  Elec- 
tion Board,  who  went  through  the  act 
with  the  most  ceremonious  gravity  im- 
aginable. Everybody  understood  that 
the  elections  were  a  farce.  The  offi- 
cers "to  be  elected"  were  fixed  upon 
by  the  Governor  and  a  special  circle, 
and  the  list  was  generally  known  be- 
fore the  election  was  held. 

This  defect  in  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  is  not  singular  to  Mexico, 
but  is  common  to  the  Latin-American 
<?ountries  with  few  exceptions.  The  want 
of  education  for  the  masses  makes 
them  indifferent  to,  or  incapable  of, 
an  intelligent  use  of  the  suffrage,  and 
the  long  revolutionary  struggles  which 
preceded  their  independence  accus- 
tomed the  people  to  the  settlement  of 
political  questions  by  a  resort  to  arms. 

*  A  short  time  before  the  immensely 
popular  Porfirio  Diaz  became  Presi- 
dent, his  opponent,  President  Lerdo, 
was  "elected,"  practically  with  una- 
nimity, while  Diaz  received  only  a 
single  vote  in  Mexico  City  and  a  few 
dozen  votes  in  the  entire  Republic. 


According  to  General  Foster,  matters 
have  little  changed  since  then.  The 
"dlputados,"  although  ostensibly  elected 
by  the  people,  are  still  nominated  by 
the  President,  and  the  Election  Boards 
publish  more  or  less  fictitious  election 
results. 

Mexico's  difficulties  are  America's 
opportunity.  The  United  States  have 
always  hankered  after  Mexican  terri- 
tory, and  they  have  therefore  habitu- 
ally increased  Mexico's  difficulties 
when  opportunity  offered.  In  refusing 
to  recognize  President  Huerta  the 
United  States  destroyed  Mexico's  pub- 
lic credit.  In  consequence  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  American  Government  tlie 
financiers  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  were  reluctant  to  advance 
money  to  President  Huerta's  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  the  Americans  weak- 
ened not  only  its  prestige  but  also  its 
material  power.  The  United  States 
not  only  gravely  hampered  President 
Huerta's  Government  by  refusing  to 
recognize  him,  but  they  encouraged  his 
opponents  at  the  same  time  and  fur- 
nished them  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. Thus  they  strengthened  the  rev- 
olutionary element  and  increased  and 
perpetuated  disorder  and  anarchy  in 
the  country  in  the  name  of  morality 
and  of  clean  government.  In  acting 
thus  the  Americans  followed  their  tra- 
ditional policy  towards  their  southern 
neighbor.  In  1877  Porfirto  Diaz  be- 
came President  after  a  long  and  san- 
guinary struggle.  He  was  an  able  and 
honest  man,  and  all  the  other  Powers 
speedily  recognized  him.  Only  the 
United  States  refused  to  do  so,  and 
they  embarrassed  him  to  the  utmost. 
They  recognized  him  only  sixteen 
months  after  he  had  entered  the  capi- 
tal and  taken  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  nearly  a  year  after  he 
had  been  recognized  by  the  other 
Powers. 

General  Foster,  who  at  the  time  was 
the  American  Minister  in  Mexico,  has 
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told  ns  in  his  memoirs  that  a  scheme 
had  been  formed  to  bring  on  a  war  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
He  wrote: 

A  scheme  had  been  formed  to  bring 
on  a  war  through  the  Texas  struggle. 
Certain  gentlemen,  whose  names  were 
given  me,  and  who  were  especially 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Hayes,  had 
conceived  the  idea  that,  in  view  of  the 
tension  in  the  public  mind  created  by 
the  partisans  of  Mr.  Tilden,  and  of  the 
disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Southern  States,  it  would  divert  atten- 
tion from  pending  issues  and  tend 
greatly  to  consolidate  the  new  admin- 
istration if  a  war  could  be  brought  on 
with  Mexico  and  another  slice  of  its 
territory  added  to  the  Union. 

In  the  month  of  June  two  gentlemen 
arrived  in  Mexico  bringing  letters  to 
me  from  Mr.  Evarts,  Secretary  of 
State.  Before  coming  to  Mexico  they 
visited  Washington  and  laid  before 
Mr.  Evarts  and  others  prominent  in 
administration  circles  their  plan,  which 
was  to  put  such  pressure  upon  Mexico 
as  would  present  to  it  the  alternative 
of  hostilities  or  the  sale  of  some  of  the 
northern  States  of  that  Republic.  They 
claimed  that  as  Mexico  was  hard 
pushed  financially,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  a  war  with  the  United  States 
and  his  overthrow  by  the  Lerdist 
.party.  General  Diaz  for  a  large  sum  of 
money  would  consent  to  part  with  the 
territory.  They,  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  of  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory, were  to  be  the  intermediaries 
through  whom  Diaz  was  to  be  ap- 
proached and  the  terms  of  purchase  to 
be  informally  agreed  upon,  after  which 
the  official  negotiations  were  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

Strange  to  say,  their  scheme  was  so 
far  entertained  that  they  were  em- 
powered in  a  purely  unofficial  way  to 
approach  Diaz  upon  the  subject. 

The  interference  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico's  internal  affairs, 
their  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  Mexi- 
can nation  how  to  select  a  President, 
their  endeavor  to  enforce  democratic 


institutions  upon  a  people,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  are  illiterate  In- 
dians and  half-castes,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  the  revolutionaries  were 
more  likely  to  create  disorder  than 
peace  and  order  in  Mexico  and  to  make 
forcible  intervention  inevitable.  That 
ought  to  have  been  clear  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Bryan,  and  their  expert  ad- 
visers when  they  embarked  upon  their 
course.  At  the  same  time  their  desire 
for  intervention  is  understandable  and 
natural.  Mexico  is  a  vast  and  very 
thinly  populated  country.  It  has  mag- 
nificent resources,  but  its  developmait 
has  been  greatly  retarded  by  chronic 
misgovemment  and  revolution.  The 
Americans,  like  the  English,  do  not 
care  to  have  a  turbulent  country  for 
neighbor.  They  are  anxious  to  create 
order  in  Mexico  and  are  not  averse 
from  an  increase  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Consequently  we 
may  assume  that  America's  action  in 
Mexico  has  not  exclusively  been  dic- 
tated by  maudlin  sentimentality,  that 
the  unpractical,  though  probably  quite 
sincere,  idealism  of  the  American 
President  and  of  his  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  over-ruled  by  perfectly 
legitimate  considerations  of  expediency 
and  of  national  advantage,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  instinct  of  conquest  after 
all  got  the  better  of  vague  and  weak 
humanitarian  leanings. 

The  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  has  enlarged  the  political  hori- 
zon of  the  United  States  and  has  di- 
rected their  eyes  towards  the  south. 
It  has  created  among  many  patriotic 
Americans  the  keen  desire  that  the 
United  States  should  own  all  the  vast, 
wealthy,  but  ill-governed  territories 
which  separate  the  American  Republic 
from  the  Isthmian  Canal.  The  security 
of  that  great  waterway  would  of 
course  be  much  increased  if  the  States 
bordering  upon  it  on  the  north  side 
were  controlled  by  the  United  States. 
Possibly  President  Roosevelt  acquired 
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the  Canal  Zone  in  the  expectation  that 
the  American  people  would  endeavor 
to  create  a  territorial  connection  be- 
tween the  great  Republic  and  the 
Canal  Zone  and  thus  convert  an  out- 
lying possession — according  to  the 
opinion  of  many  rigid  American  Con- 
stitutionalists the  Republic  should 
have  no  outlying  possessions — into  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  States. 

Before  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz 
President  Wilson  proclaimed  that  he 
would  not  go  to  war  with  the  Mexican 
people,  that  his  object  was  only  to 
avenge  the  insult  offered  to  the  Amer- 
ican nation  by  President  Huerta.  At 
the  moment  when  he  made  that  decla- 
ration his  aim,  supposing  he  had  a 
clear  aim  at  all,  was  evidently  to  avoid 
a  great  and  costly  war  by  further  aid- 
ing and  strengthening  the  revolution- 
aries and  by  weakening  at  the  same 
time  President  Huerta's  power  of  re- 
sistance by  a  close  blockade  of  the 
coast  whence  he  draws  his  arms  and 
supplies.  By  that  policy  President 
Wilson  might  conceivably  have  avoided, 
war  with  Huerta,  for  the  Mexican  rev- 
olutionaries would  have  done  all  the 
fighting  for  him.  Unfortunately  Presi- 
dent Wilson  did  not  restrict  himself 
to  a  peaceful  blockade  of  th^  Mexican 
coast  but  gave  orders  to  attack  and 
seize  Mexico's  best  port.  As  Mexican 
territory  has  been  occupied  by  force, 
and  as  blood  has  been  shed  on  both 
sides,  the  fiction  that  the  United 
States  are  not  at  war  with  Mexico  can 
no  longer  be  maintained.  The  United 
States  have  attacked  Mexico  and  they 
may  before  long  have  to  reckon  not 
only  with  the  hostility  of  President 
Huerta  and  his  followers  but  with  that 
of  all  Mexico.  Under  these  circum- 
stances an  American  expedition  into 
the  interior  for  ousting  Huerta  and  for 
potecting  American  lives  and  property 
will  apparently  be  unavoidable. 

General  Huerta  may  not  be  a  consti- 
tutionally elected  President     He  may 


not  be  an  ideal  head  of  State.  His 
personal  character  may  have  great  de- 
fects. However,  he  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  being  a  capable,  energetic,  and 
fearless  man  and  he  seemed  likely  to 
be  able  to  govern  Mexico  successfully. 
Therefore  he  was  supported  by  all 
Mexicans  who  have  a  stake  in  the 
country  and  by  the  very  large  foreign 
community  resident  in  it  Unfortu- 
nately no  similar  confidence  is  felt  in 
Generals  Carranza  and  Villa,  his  (^ 
ponents,  whom  President  Wilson  has 
chosen  to  support  General  Villa,  who 
is  in  the  ascendant,  has  proved  him- 
self a  bloodthirsty  scoundreL  He  and 
his  men  subsist  by  robbery  and  confis- 
cation. Wanton  murder,  torture,  and 
plunder  mark  their  path.  Their  policy 
consists  in  raising  the  propertyless  In- 
dians and  half-castes  against  the 
property  owners  whom  they  despoil. 
In  the  regions  controlled  by  them 
enormous  robber  bands  arise  after 
they  have  passed  and  the  country  re- 
lapses into  primeval  savagery.  They 
are  creating  in  Mexico  a  state  of  af- 
fairs similar  to  that  which  prevailed 
in  France  under  the  Terror.  If  Presi- 
dent Huerta  should  be  replaced  by  his 
enemies,  anarchy  and. disorder  in  Mex- 
ico would  become  worse  than  ever  and 
would  force  the  United  States  to  in- 
terfere. 

As  the  American  Government  seems 
determined  to  oust  the  only  man  who, 
if  left  alone,  seemed  capable  of  pacify- 
ing and  governing  Mexico,  the  United 
States  themselves  will  have  to  create 
order  in  the  country.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  they  will  embark  at 
once  upon  this  task  or  whether  they 
will  give  a  trial  to  General  Carranza 
and  to  General  Villa.  Such  a  trial 
might  prove  most  disastrous  to  that 
unhappy  country  and  it  might  lead  to 
the  sack  of  Mexico  City.  In  any  case 
it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  are 
in  front  of  a  truly  Herculean  under- 
taking.    Mexico   is   between    six   and 
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seven  times  as  large  as  the  United 
Kingdom  and  about  four  times  as 
large  as  the  German  Empire.  It  Is 
very  thinly  populated.  At  the  same 
time  the  population  of  15,000»000,  of 
whom  about  13,500,000  are  Indians  and 
half-breeds,  is  large  enough  to  offer 
very  serious  resistance,  especially  as 
the  country  is  a  natural  fortress.  Mex- 
ico is  an  extremely  difficult  country  to 
conquer  and  hold.  It  is  a  perfect  wil- 
derness of  mountains,  a  gigantic 
Switzerland.  Its  railways,  with  their 
countless  tunnels  and  bridges,  can 
easily  be  destroyed  in  many  places. 
There  are  scarcely  any  roads.  The 
climate  is  unhealthy  and  the  mortality 
among  the  natives  is  higher  than  it  is 
In  any  other  country  which  supplies 
mortality  statistics.  Large  stretches 
of  Mexico  suffer  from  drought  and 
from  lack  of  water.  Mexico  is  there- 
fore an  ideal  country  for  guerilla  war- 
fare. The  Mexicans  of  all  parties  bit- 
terly hate  the  Americans,  who  attacked 
them  unjustly  in  1846  and  deprived 
them  of  half  their  territory.  They  are 
devout  and  fanatic  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  influential  priesthood,  which 
opposed  and  overthrew  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  will 
scarcely  view  with  favor  the  advent  of 
the  Americans,  especially  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  flour- 
ish under  American  rule.  The  Ameri- 
cans will  require  a  very  large  army 
for  subduing  Mexico,  and  they  mdy 
find  the  Mexicans  as  elusive  as  they 
were  found  by  the  French  in  the  time 
of  Napoleon  the  Third.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  take  Mexico  City,  which  by 
rail  lies  263  miles  from  Vera  Cruz — 
the  Americans  under  General  Scott 
seized  it  in  the  war  of  1846-7— but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  subdue  the  fero- 
cious mountaineers  in  their  pathless 
and  waterless  mountain  fastnesses  in 
which  armies  starve  and  small  num- 
bers are  overwhelmed. 
It    is    usually    estimated    that    the 


Americans  would  require  an  army  of 
at  least  250,000  men  for  creating  and 
maintaining  order  in  Mexico.  Their 
standing  army  is  about  90,000  strong. 
It  has  no  reserve.  As  a  large  portion 
of  the  American  Regulars  must  be  left 
in  some  of  their  strategically  most 
important  colonial  possessions,  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  in  the  coast  forti- 
fications, the  army  can  safely  furnish 
only  from  30,000  to  40,000  men  for  an 
expedition.  The  American  Militia, 
raised  by  the  individual  States,  Is 
110.000  strong  and  is  militarily  of  very 
indifferent  value.  For  a  great  Mexi- 
can expedition  the  United  States  would 
therefore  have  to  rely  chiefly  on  volun- 
teers. Unlimited  numbers  of  volun- 
teers can  be  raised  of  course  for  a 
popular  purpose  such  as  the  defence  of 
the  country  against  an  invader,  the 
freeing  of  the  slaves  in  the  South, 
and  the  liberation  of  Cuba  from  the 
Spanish  yoke,  but  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  undertaken  to  avenge  a  con- 
structive insult  not  to  the  American 
.flag  but  to  the  American  uniform,  an 
insult  for  which  President  Huerta 
has  verbally  apologized,  wi'l  scarcely 
arouse  great  enthusiasm.  The  raising 
of  a  large  volunteer  army  for  use  in 
Mexico  should  therefore  prove  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  extremely  costly. 
In  fighting  Mexico  the  United  States 
will  have  to  fight  the  wilderness  and 
savage  determination.  The  pacification 
of  Mexico  may  take  years  and  it  may 
cost  far  more  in  lives  and  in  money 
than  did  the  Boer  War.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Americans  may 
fight  the  Mexicans  with  Mexican  mer- 
cenaries. That  was  tried  without  suc- 
cess by  the  French  and  by  Emperor 
Maximilian  in  the  'sixties  of  last  cen- 
tury. There  are  some  things  which 
money  cannot  buy. 

Some  foreign  nations  which  do  not 
wish  well  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  will  no 
doubt  be  delighted  to  see  the  United 
States  entangled  with  Mexico,  but  all 
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Englishmen  must  view  the  prospect  of 
a  protracted  Mexican  war  with  great 
concern.  If  a  large  American  army 
should  become  locked  up  in  Mexico 
the  United  States  would  be  greatly 
weakened  for  defence.  Their  fleet 
would  have  to  protect  the  two  sea- 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  and  the  Panama  Canal.  In 
addition  it  would  have  to  cover  the 
Mexican  coasts  in  order  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  arms  for  the  Mexicans  and 
to  protect  the  American  expeditionary 
army.  America's  difficulties  may  be 
far  greater  than  at  present  appears 
possible.  The  war,  if  protracted,  may 
prove  intensely  unpopular  in  the 
United  States  and  it  may  weaken 
their  cohesion.  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt prophesied  nearly  a  century  ago 
that  Mexico  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  its  absorption 
would  bring  about  the  break-up  of  the 
great  Republic.  A  nation,  the  military 
forces  of  which  are  tied  up,  is  always 
liable  to  experience  intervention.  Amer- 
ica's difficulties  might  conceivably 
tempt  one  or  several  of  the  military 
Great  Powers  to  offer  mediation  and 
good  offices  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
United  States.  The  history  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  might  repeat 
itself.  The  European  Powers  might 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  United 
States.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  clear  that  the  United  States  can 
embark  upon  a  comprehensive  settle- 
ment of  the  Mexican  difficulty  only  if 
they  are  assured  of  England's  support 
in  certain  eventualities.  As  long  as 
Great  Britain  rules  the  waves,  and  as 
long  as  she  is  determined  to  support 
the  American  cause,  the  United  States 
need  not  fear  a  foreign  attack. 

To  the  nations  which  hope  to  in- 
crease at  the  cost  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples  Anglo-American  co-operation  is 
no  doubt  very  objectionable.  Repeated 
attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  sow 
distrust  between  Great  Britain  and  the 


United  States.  Assertions  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Press  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  follow  oppos- 
ing policies  in  Mexico,  that  British  and 
American  commercial  interests  in  that 
country  are  incompatible.  The  Mexi- 
can War  may  prove  a  valuable  practi- 
cal test  of  Anglo-American  friendship 
and  of  Anglo-Saxon  statesmanship.  It 
may  prove  whether  Anglo-American 
friendship  is  merely  a  phrase  for  af- 
ter-dinner use  or  a  solid  and  perma- 
nent factor.  British  and  American 
diplomats  should  remember  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  need 
and  complement  one  another,  that  they 
are  compelled  to  support  one  another 
for  the  sake  of  self-preservation,  that 
the  supremacy,  the  security,  and  the 
peace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can  be 
maintained  only  ifthe  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  are  united  in  time  of 
need. 

The  United  States,  when  embarking 
upon  their  Mexican  adventure,  need 
not  fear  any  single  country.  Only  an 
attack  from  a  combination  of  States 
is  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  them, 
and  such  an  attack  would,  of  course, 
prove  doubly  dangerous  at  a  time  when 
the-  bulk  of  the  American  Army  is 
locked  up  in  Mexico.  Besides  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  United  States, 
which  formerly  were  an  almost  invul- 
nerable continental  State,  have  become 
extremely  vulnerable  by  the  acquisition 
of  outlying  possessions  of  great  strate- 
gic and  economic  value,  and  especially 
by  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  is  the  key  to  the  two 
ocean  shores  of  the  great  Republic. 
Last,  but  not  least,  the  United  States 
have  become  more  easily  attackable 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  great  mili- 
tary nations  of  Europe  have  lately  ac- 
quired very  powerful  fleets  and  that 
the  attitude  of  Japan  is  scarcely 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  The 
position  of  the  United  States  has  com- 
pletely   changed.     Steam    bridges    dis- 
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tances  and  facilitates  attacks  oversea. 
The  United  States  occupy  no  longer 
that  ''detached  and  distant  situation" 
of  which  Washington  wrote  in  his 
Farewell  Address. 

Americans  who  recognize  the  vul- 
nerability of  their  country,  and  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  insufficiency 
of  their  army — the  entire  regular  army 
of  the  United  States  scarcely  suffices 
to  defend  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  indispensable  strategical  points 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood — ^havea 
vague  apprehension  of  danger.  Some 
believe  that  the  United  States  may  be 
attacked  by  Japan  and  some  by  Ger- 
many. Admiral  Biahan,  America's 
foremost  naval  writer,  fears  rather 
Germany  than  Japan,  and  he  thinks  it 
possible  that  Germany  may,  owing  to 
her  excellent  military  organization, 
succeed  in  defeating  first  Great  Britain 
and  then  the  United  States.  He  wrote 
in  his  book  Naval  Strategy: 

The  important  point  to  us  here  1b  the 
growing  power  of  the  German  Empire, 
in  which  the  efficiency  of  the  State  as 
an  organic  body  is  so  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  may 
prove  to  be  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  two  English-speaking 
countries  have  wealth  vastly  superior, 
each  separately,  to  that  of  Germany; 
much  more  if  acting  together.  But  in 
neither  is  the  efficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  handling  the  resources  com- 
parable to  that  of  Germany ;  and  there 
is  no  apparent  chance  or  recognized  in- 
ducement for  them  to  work  together, 
as  Germany  and  Austria  now  work  in 
Europe.  The  consequence  is  that  Ger- 
many may  deal  with  each  in  succession 
much  more  effectively  than  either  is 
now  willing  to  consider ;  Europe  being 
powerless  to  affect  the  issue  so  long 
as  Austria  stands  by  Germany,  as  she 
thoroughly  understands  that  she  has 
every  motive  to  do. 

It  is  this  line  of  reasoning  which 
shows  the  power  of  the  German  Navy 
to  be  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to 
the  United  States.  The  power  to  con- 
trol Germany  does  not  exist  in  Europe, 


except  in  the  British  Navy ;  and  if  so- 
cial and  political  conditions  in  Great 
Britain  develop  as  they  now  promise, 
the  British  Navy  will  probably  decline 
in  relative  strength,  so  that  it  will  not 
venture  to  withstand  the  German  on 
any  broad  lines  of  policy,  but  only  in 
the  narrowest  sense  of  immediate 
British  interests.  Even  this  condition 
may  disappear,  for  it  seems  as  if  the 
national  life  of  Great  Britain  were 
waning  at  the  same  time  that  that  of 
Grermany  is  waxing.  The  truth  is,  Ger- 
many, by  traditions  of  two  centuries, 
inherits  now  a  system  of  State  control, 
not  only  highly  developed  but  with 
the  people  accustomed  to  it — a  great 
element  of  force;  and  this  at  the  time 
when  control  of  the  individual  by  the 
community — ^that  is  by  the  State — is 
increasingly  the  note  of  the  times. 
Germany  has  in  this  matter  a  large 
start.    Japan  has  much  the  same. 

Admiral  Mahan  contemplates  aiH;)ar- 
ently  only  a  war  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  or  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  He 
strangely  overlooks  the  possibility  of 
an  attack  upon  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  by  a  combination  of  military 
Powers. 

Alliances  are  natural  among  nations 
which  have  similar  or  identical  aims 
and  interests.  Self-preservation  is  the 
first  interest  and  the  first  instinct  of 
all  nations.  Consequently,  their  fore- 
most need  is  the  possession  of  territory 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  their 
population.  The  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia  have  vast  re- 
serves of  territory  situated  in  the 
Temperate  Zone  for  their  expanding 
population,  and  France  has  a  vast  re- 
serve of  territory  suitable  for  the  set- 
tlement of  white  men,  although  her 
I)opulation  is  stationary.  On  the  other 
hand,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy, 
and  Japan  are  seriously  overcrowded, 
they  lack  colonies  situated  in  the 
Temperate  Zone,  and  consequently  the 
pressure  of  population  up<A  the  na- 
tional resources  in  these  countries  is 
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becoming  greater  and  more  unbear- 
able from  year  to  year.  Germany  and 
Italy  have  a  few  colonies,  but  they  are 
unsuitable  for  the  settlement  of  white 
men.  Austria-Hungary  has  no  colonies 
at  all,  and  Japan's  newly  acquired 
possessions,  Korea  and  Formosa,  are 
greatly  overcrowded.  Of  the  eight 
Great  Powers  of  the  world,  four  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
territorial  possessions,  while  the  other 
four  have  every  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied. To  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Russia,  and  France  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  territories  Is  a  luxury, 
but  to  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance and  to  Japan  It  is  an  urgent 
necessity.  It  Is  therefore  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  four  land-hungry 
Great  Powers  may  some  day  combine 
and  act  In  unison  against  one  or  the 
other  Power  which  possesses  far  more 
territory  than  it  can  use  and  need.  The 
Mexican  war  may  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity of  joint  Interference  on  the  part 
of  certain  Powers  unless  they  are 
aware  that  Great  Britain  will  take  the 
l)art  of  the  United  States  as  she  did  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 

In  a  war  for  the  acquisition  of  ade- 
quate territories  the  Powers  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  may  be  joined  by 
Japan.  Germany  and  Japan  are  essen- 
tially military  States  and  they  are 
drawn  together  by  the  similarity  of 
their  ideals,  by  the  Identity  of  their 
needs,  and  their  common  dread  of  Rus- 
sia. The  possibility  of  an  attack  by  the 
four  land-hungry  military  Great  Powers 
upon  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States  must  be  reckoned  with,  es- 
pecially as  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  in- 
vite such  an  attack  both  by  the  posses- 
sion of  all  the  most  valuable  territories 
and  strategical  positions  in  the  world 
and  by  their  complete  neglect  of  ade- 
quate preparation  for  military  de- 
fence. 

Washington  wrote  in  his  Farewell 
Address  '^Europe  has  a  set  of  primary 


Interests  which  to  us  have  none  or  a 
very  remote  relation."  That  assertion 
was  formerly  correct  but  It  Is  so  no 
longer.  Nowadays  Great  Britain  is 
vitally  interested  in  American,  and  the 
United  States  are  equally  vitally  inter- 
ested in  European,  policy.  Neither  can 
safely  allow  that  the  position  of  the 
other  should  become  Jeopardized.  Both 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope. Both  are  vitally  Interested  in 
seeing  the  military  Great  Powers  of 
the  world  divided  against  themselves. 
If  these  should  combine,  or  if  one  of 
them  should  obtain  the  supremacy  in 
Europe,  it  might  mean  the  end  not 
only  of  Great  Britain  but  also  of  the 
United  States. 

When  Washington  wrote  "'Tls  our 
true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent 
alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  for- 
eign world*'  the  United  States  could 
stand  alone.  At  that  time  a  combina- 
tion of  military  Powers  possessed  of 
powerful  navies  was  inconceivable. 
Besides,  formerly  the  United  States 
could  be  attacked  by  no  European  na- 
tion except  Great  Britain,  because  all 
the  other  nations  lacked  ships.  As  the 
United  States  cannot  safely  meet  sin- 
gle-handed a  joint  attack  by  the  Great 
Powers,  they  must  endeavor  to  meet  a 
hostile  combination  by  a  counter-com- 
bination. If  serious  complications 
should  arise  out  of  the  Mexican  War, 
we  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  United  States,  with  or  with- 
out a  treaty  of  alliance.  In  defending 
the  United  States  against  a  joint  at- 
tack of  the  military  Great  Powers  we 
defend  ourselves.  Policy  should  be  not 
merely  national  but  should  be  racial. 
Accidents  have  divided  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but 
necessity  may  again  bring  them  to- 
gether. Herein  lies  the  hope  of  the 
future.  We  may  not  approve  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  policy,  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  he  has  acted  with  the  best 
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intentions.  America's  troubles  are  our 
troubles.  We  cannot  afford  to  see  the 
United  States  defeated  or  humiliated. 
The  present  moment  seems  eminently 
favorable  not  only  for  offering  to  the 
United  States  our  imconditional  sup- 
port in  case  of  need,  but  for  approach- 
ing them  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  carefully  limited  defensive  alli- 
ance. Such  an  alliance  would  be  the 
strongest  guarantee  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  world's  peace.  The  Mex- 
ican War  may  have  the  happiest  con- 
sequences   upon   Anglo-American   rela- 

Tbe   NineteeDth   Century  and   After. 


tions,    and    it    may    eventually  bring 
about  an  Anglo-American  reunion. 

J,  Ellis  Barker. 

P.S. — Since  these  pages  were  written 
the  leading  South  American  States 
have  offered  their  mediation,  which 
President  Wilson  has  accepted  under 
the  condition  that  President  Huerta 
should  be  eliminated.  Even  if  Huerta 
should  patriotically  step  aside,  the 
grave  problem  of  Mexico's  pacification 
will  have  to  be  solved  by  the  United 
States. 


ROYAL  VISITS  TO  PARIS. 


Whenever  France  is  siiaken  by  a 
scandal,  convulsed  by  a  crisis,  the 
voice  of  the  undisceming  prophet  is  to 
be  heard  proclaiming  the  doom  of  the 
Republic.  The  Affair  of  the  Decora- 
tions in  President  Gr6vy's  time,  the 
Panama  Affair,  the  Dreyfus  Affair, 
the  Stelnheil  Affair,  yesterday's  Roch- 
ette-Caillaux-Calm^tte  Affair;  each  of 
these  delirious  dramas  excited  the  asser- 
tion that  the  French  people,  disgusted 
and  indignant  at  so  much  political  cor- 
ruption, were  ready  and  eager  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  regime.  True,  these 
five  scandals — and  many  other  smaller 
ones — shocked,  saddened,  humiliated 
the  French  nation.  But  at  no  time 
have  they  caused  the  average  French- 
man— most  intelligent  and  reasonable 
of  beings — to  lose  faith  in  the  Repub- 
lic. Invariably  he  has  maintained  that 
it  is  not  the  Republic  that  is  at  fault, 
but  the  Republicans  behind  her;  em- 
phatically he  has  insisted  that  the 
remedy  lies  not  in  the  overthrowal, 
but  in  the  reform,  of  the  Republic — in 
the  honest  enforcement  of  the  princi- 
ples and  doctrines  of  the  Rights  of 
Man.  No  Kings  or  Emperors  for  Twen- 
tieth-Century France!  Imagine — ^if  you 
can  do  it — Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans, 


the  handsomest,  the  most  brilliant,  the 
most  irresistible  of  Pretenders:  sup- 
pose Prince  Victor  Napoleon  endowed 
with  some  of  the  military  and  ad- 
ministrative genius  of  the  Petit  Cap- 
oral,  instead  of  having  married  and 
settled  down  in  comfortable,  bourgeois 
little  Belgium:  picture  a  modem  Gen- 
eral Boulanger  on  a  new  black  charger 
— France  would  nevertheless  remain 
true  to  the  Republican  regime,  "Ah 
non,  mon  vieux,  pas  de  ca,"  one  can 
hear  the  average  Frenchman  disre- 
spectfully exclaiming.  "We  have  had 
you  before.  We  know  better  than  to 
try  you  again.     Bonsoir." 

Still,  in  spite  of  their  confirmed  Re- 
publicanism, the  French  people  love 
Royalty — the  Royalty  of  other  nations. 
How  often,  outside  national  buildings 
that  bear  the  democratic  motto  of  Lib- 
erty, Equality,  Fraternity,  have  I  heard 
shouts  of  "Vive  le  Rol"  and  "Vive  la 
Relne,"  and  admiring  exclamations  of 
"II  est  beau"  and  "Elle  est  gentille/' 
when  a  foreign  monarch  and  his  con- 
sort have  visited  Paris!  How  bril- 
liantly has  the  city  been  adorned  and 
Illuminated:  what  a  special  shine  on 
the  helmets  and  breastplates  of  the 
Republican   Guard,   and   on   the   boots 
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of  the  little,  nervous  boulevard  police- 
men: what  a  constant  playing  of  the 
august  visitor's  own  national  anthem! 
In  all  countries  a  neighboring  sover- 
eign Is  received  cordially,  elaborately. 
But  It  Is  In  Republican  France  that  a 
Royal  visit  Is  marked  with  the  great- 
est pomp,  circumstance,  and  excite- 
ment. For  the  fact  Is  that  France, 
more  than  any  other  country,  loves  a 
fete — and  the  arrival  In  Paris  of  a 
King  means  flags,  fairy  lamps,  fes- 
toons of  paper  flowers,  flreworks.  (The 
mere  ascent  of  a  rocket,  the  smallest 
shower  of  "golden  rain"  will  throw  the 
Parisian  Into  ecstasies.)  Also  It  de- 
lights the  Frenchman  to  behold  the 
uniforms  and  the  Stars  and  Orders  of 
foreign  nations — and  he  will  stand 
about  for  hours  to  catch  only  a  glimpse 
of  the  monarch.  **Je  Tai  vu,  mol,"  M. 
le  Bourgeois  declares  proudly:  al- 
though It  Is  probable  he  has  discerned 
no  more  than  the  nose,  or  the  ear,  or 
the  eye-brow  of  his  Majesty.  But  he 
''salutes*'  the  ear  and  the  nose,  he 
cheers  the  eye-brow — and  the  news- 
papers are  full  of  the  ''distinction" 
and  "graclousness"  and  "wit"  of  the 
visiting  Sovereign.  Modem  French 
novels  and  plays  also  call  attention  to 
the  homage  paid  by  Parisians  to  for- 
eign Royalty.  In  that  brilliant 
comedy,  "Le  Roi,"  the  mythical  E^ing 
of  Cerdagne  thus  addresses  a  Paris- 
lenne:  "Le  s6Jour  a  Paris,  c'est  une 
chose  qui  nous  d^lecte,  nous  autres 
pauvres  rois,  pauvree  rois  de  province! 
On  est  si  riant  pour  nous,  ici!  Pour 
aimer  les  rois,  11  n'y  a  vralment  plus 
que  la  France."  And  the  lady  replies, 
"Mais  elle  est  sincere,  sire.  Elle  est 
amoureuse  de  vous.  Elle  fllrte,  eUe 
fait  la  coquette — elle  alme  ga.  La 
France  est  une  Parlsienne."  Most  in- 
disputably, France  "flirts"  with  For- 
eign Royalty.  Vast  quantities  of 
flowers,  fresh  and  artiflclal,  here, 
there,  and  everywhere.  All  official 
buildings   blazing   and  glittering   with 
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huge  electrical  devices.  About  ten 
o'clock  at  night — amidst  what  mur- 
murs, exclamations,  rapture ! — ^flre- 
works on  the  ghost-haunted  He  de 
France.  Then  Republican  and  Muni- 
cipal Guar^  massed  on  the  Place  de 
rOp6ra — and  a  dense  crowd  ass^nbled 
to  witness  the  arrival  of  his  Majesty, 
M.  le  Prteident,  MM.  les  Ambassa- 
deurs,  and  hosts  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages for  the  gala  performance.  All 
Paris  turns  out :  stout  M.  le  Bourgeois, 
students  from  the  Latin  Quarter, 
mldinettes  in  their  best  hats  (I  prefer 
them  at  noon,  when  Mdlles.  Marie  and 
Yvonne  are  bareheaded),  workmen  in 
their  Sunday  suits,  small  clerks  in 
pink  shirts,  obscure,  dim-eyed  old  Gov- 
ernment officials.  Apaches  on  their 
good  behavior,  cabmen  and  chauffeurs 
(off  their  boxes),  conscripts  with  per- 
mits, concierges  hastened  from  their 
lodges  in  slippers,  street  gamins — Vic- 
tor Hugo's  Gavroche — with  their  in- 
imitable sarcasms  and  repartee: — all 
turn  out  to  behold  the  Royal  guest  of 
Republican  France  pay  his  State  visit 
to  the  Opera.  But,  what  with  the 
police  and  the  troops  and  the  closed 
carriage  of  the  Sovereign,  all  these 
kinds  and  conditions  of  Parisians  do 
not  behold  even  so  much  as  the  eye- 
brow of  his  Majesty.  They  remain 
there  until  the  performance  is  over — 
but  with  no  happier  success.  Away 
goes  the  Royal  carriage — without  af- 
fording the  crowd  the  view  of  an  ear- 
tip,  a  chin,  or  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
Still,  in  spite  of  the  crowd  having  seen 
nothing,  what  cheers!  I  have  heard 
them  raised  for  the  Tsar;  for  the 
Kings  of  Greece,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Italy;  for  the  late  ruler 
of  Portugal;  for  the  highly  popular 
Alfonso  of  Spain;  for  the  greatest 
favorite  of  all,  the  idol  of  the  Paris- 
ians—King Edward  the  Seventh.  King 
Edward's  State  visit  took  place  eleven 
years  ago.  The  result  of  it  twelve 
months  later  was  the  consummation  of 
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the  Entente.  Thus  the  month  of  April 
saw  Paris  celebrating  a  "double** 
event:  the  visit  of  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary,  and  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  Ck)rdial  Understanding.  And  it 
is  safe  to  affirm  that  when  the  cheers 
break  out  afresh  in  honor  of  their 
Majesties,  they  will  not  fail  to  surpass 
in  spontaneity  and  enthusiasm  all  the 
cheers  of  the  past. 

Royal  visits  to  Paris  never  vary. 
They  last  four  or  five  days,  and  dur- 
ing that  brief  period  the  foreign  Sov- 
ereign, the  French  President,  the  Cabi- 
net Ministers,  the  array  of  high  State 
officials,  the  troops,  the  police,  the 
Press,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Paris 
public  have  so  much  to  do  and  to  see 
that  at  the  end  of  the  whirl  they  can- 
not but  confess  to  a  condition  of  ex- 
haustion. Both  the  Royal  visitor  and 
the  President  hold  brilliant  State  ban- 
quets. Most  probably  there  is  a  third 
banquet  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  The 
gala  at  the  Opera  (or  sometimes  at  the 
Frangals),  a  Military  Review,  an  ex- 
pedition to  Versailles,  a  reception  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  special  race-meet- 
ing, presentations  of  Addresses:  such 
are  the  traditional  items  in  the  strenu- 
ous "programme."  Then,  speeches  to 
make;  and  since  they  are  eminently 
"official"  they  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  thoroughly  mastered  be- 
forehand. As,  on  the  other  score,  the 
"official"  toasts  and  speeches  are  in- 
variably stereotyped  in  substance  and 
sentiment,  they  cannot  demand  much 
inventiveness  or  exertion.  They  must 
be  mutually  polite  and  complimentary 
— a  repetition  of  one  another.  Here, 
from  the  before-mentioned  comedy  "Le 
Roi,"  is  a  humorous  but  perfectly 
faithful  example  of  a  Royal  and  a  Re- 
publican speech: — 

The  French  Pbemieb:  "Sire,  je  ne 
puis  i^eister  au  d^sir  spontan6  d*ex- 
primer  ft  Yotre  Majest6  les  sentiments 
dont  nous  sommes  animus.  Sa  visite 
ne  peot  que  resserrer  les  liens  unissant 
la  France  et  la  Cerdagne,  la  Cerdagne 


et  la  France.  L'echo  de  sympathie  qui 
vous  y  accueille  retentira  dans  nos 
deux  pays,  en  France  comme  en 
Cerdagne,  ^i  Cerdagne  comme  en 
France !" 

The  Kino  of  Cebdagne:  "Monsieur 
le  President  du  Conseil,  je  ne  puis 
roister  au  d^sir  spontan^  de  vous 
exprimer  les  sentiments  dont  Je  suls 
anim^.  Ma  visite  ne  pent  que  resserrer 
les  liens  qui  unissent  la  Cerdagne  et 
la  France,  la  France  et  la  Cerdagne. 
L'echo  de  la  sympathie  qui  m'y  ac- 
cueille retentira  dans  nos  deux  pays: 
en  France  comme  en  Cerdagne,  en 
Cerdagne  comme  en  France." 

However,  in  spite  of  the  polite  and 
amusing  banality  of  the  "c^cial" 
speeches.  Royal  visits  to  France  can 
have  far-reaching  consequences.  Eight- 
een years  ago  the  arrival  in  Paris  of 
the  Tsar  resulted  in  the  Franco-Rus- 
sian Alliance.  After  that.  King  Ed- 
ward and  the  Entente;  and  since  then 
the  visits  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Italy  have  undoubtedly  promoted  a 
mutual  friendly  feeling  between  those 
two  countries  and  Republican  France. 
Then  there  have  aLso  taken  place, 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
odd,  amazing  Royal  visits  that  have 
(*aused  the  punctilious  French  Protocol 
no  end  of  ennuis  and  perplexities.  Be- 
hold black-faced  and  burly  old  Siso- 
wath.  King  of  Cambodia,  descending 
most  indecorously  upon  Paris  in  a  bat- 
tered top- hat  and  gorgeous  silken 
robes,  and  with  a  party  of  bejewelled 
native  dancing-girls.  Impossible  to 
separate  Sisowath  from  his  monstrous 
top-hat  (which  came  from  heaven 
knows  where)  and  his  dancers:  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  entertain  his 
Cambodian  Majesty  ceremoniously.  Nor 
would  he  have  tolerated  State  ban- 
<iuets,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Versailles, 
the  Opera.  No  pomp  for  black  Siso- 
wath. A  great  deal  of  his  time  he 
spent  in  going  up  and  down  lifts,  and 
in  listening  to  gay  songs  from  the 
gramophone.  When  he  drove  through 
the  streets,  he  kissed  his  great  ebony 
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bauds  at  the  Parisiennes.  He  was — ^as 
a  matter  of  fact-— for  kissing  every- 
body: even  capacious  President  Fal- 
lidres,  even  sallow,  petulant  M.  Clem- 
enceau.  As  be  did  bis  embracing,  be 
bugged  bis  victims  in  bis  buge  massive 
arms.  Still,  be  was  a  King — and  so 
official  France  bad  to  overlook  bis  ec- 
centricities. As  for  tbe  Parisians,  tbey 
revelled  in  Bobemian  Sisowatb.  Ec- 
static, gay  cries  of  "Vive  le  Roi"  and 
"Vivent  les  Petites  Danseuses" — to 
wbicb  bis  merry  old  Majesty  responded 
by  standing  up  in  bis  carriage,  and 
waving  tbe  disgraceful  top-bat,  and 
blovdng  fortb  more  and  more  kisses, 
and  sbouting  out  messages  in  bis  own 
incomprebensible  language.  .  .  .  Tben 
after  Sisowatb,  Mulai  Hafld,  tbe  ex- 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  wbo  before  coming 
to  Paris  passed  a  few  days  at  Vicby. 
Nobody,  bowever,  bad  reason  to  cbeer 
or  rejoice  over  tbls  Royal  visitor — for 
bis  bebavior  was  intolerable.  Siso- 
watb was  expansive,  affectionate, 
"rigolo";  Mulai  Hafld  was  violent,  in- 
solent, offensive.  He  scowled  at  Vicby's 
elegant  visitors:  stopped  up  bis  ears 
wben  tbe  band  played:  described  tbe 
actresses  at  tbe  Casino  as  "ugly"  and 
"odious"  (tbey  sbould  be  veiled  like 
tbe  ladies  in  Morocco)  :  cursed  tbe 
Frencb  climate — "Wbere  is  your  sun? 
Wbat  a  people,  wbat  a  country !  I  am 
so  disgusted  tbat  I  am  going  to  bed.** 
Nor  did  Paris  please  Mulai  Hafid  bet- 
ter. It  rained — and  be  was  to  be  seen 
sbaking  bis  fist  at  tbe  skies.  Tben  be 
omitted  to  salute  tbe  Frencb  flag,  de- 
scribed tbe  Frencb  language  as  "gro- 
tesque," and  retired  to  bed  tbrougb 
bad-temper  or  boredom  a  dozen  times 
a  day.  Worse  still :  to  a  Frencb  jour- 
nalist, be  said,  "If  I  bad  tbe  misfor- 
tune to  live  in  tbis  country,  I  sbould 
pass  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  time  in  my  bed." 
Tben  be  raged  against  Frencb  boots, 
because  tbey  pincbed  bim;  and  burled 
a  suit  of  Frencb  clotbes  (especially 
made  for  bim)  out  of  tbe  window — be- 


cause of  tbe  button^  "Ab  non;  ab 
mais  non,  c'est  trop  fort,  c'est  d6- 
godtant,"  cried  M.  le  Bourgeois,  bis 
patriotism  rebelling  against  Mulai 
Hafid's  rude  outbursts.  "We  bave  bad 
more  tban  enougb  of  tbis  savage.  If 
be  cannot  appreciate  France,  let  bim 
take  tbe  next  boat  back  to  Morocco." 

Earlier  in  tbis  paper  I  observed  that 
Royal  visits  to  Paris  never  "vary" — 
but  in  one  respect  this  statement  re- 
quires correction.  The  most  delicate, 
tbe  most  anxious  duty  of  tbe  French 
Government  Is  to  watch  over  tbe  safety 
of  her  illustrious  guests.  Paris,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  is  alleged  to  abound  with 
anarchists,  fanatics,  and  lunatics.  Ask 
M.  Guicbard,  one  of  tbe  chiefs  of  tbe 
Criminal  Investigation  Department — 
and  be  will  tell  you  tbat  a  Royal  visit, 
if  a  delight  to  tbe  public,  is  a  misery 
and  a  nightmare  to  tbe  detective  police. 
The  extent,  tbe  depth  of  tbe  misery 
depends  upon  tbe  nationality  of  the 
monarch.  Of  course,  no  fears  as  to  old 
Sisowath's  safety;  and  Mulai  Hafld, 
wbo  was  nearly  always  in  bed,  caused 
even  slighter  apprehensions.  Tbe  Kings 
of  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Norway — 
well,  tbe  detective  police,  although 
watchful,  "breathed"  freely  and  slept 
of  nights  wben  their  Majesties  came 
to  Paris.  But  tbe  King  of  Italy—a 
hundred  thousand  precautions;  tbe 
King  of  Spain — extraordinary  vigi- 
lance, and  even  then  a  bomb  fell  within 
a  few  yards  of  tbe  Royal  carriage; 
tbe  Tsar — a  state  of  panic  and  siege 
tbat  still  haunts  me  after  tbe  interval 
of  eighteen  long  years.  Weeks  before 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  arrival,  Russian 
detectives  descended  upon  Paris.  To- 
gether with  their  French  colleagues 
tbey  searched  for  conspirators  and 
bombs — even  forcing  their  way  into  the 
rooms  of  the  poor  Russian  girl  stu- 
dents of  the  Latin  Quarter,  seizing 
their  correspondence,  subjecting  them 
to  offensive  cross-examinations.  Still 
rougher  methods   with   tbe   male  stu- 
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dents,  with  Russian  plumbers,  clerks, 
and  mechanics — ^manj  were  arrested  on 
no  evidence  as  "revolutionaries"  and 
imprisoned  (without  being  allowed  to 
communicate  with  their  friends)  until 
after  the  Imperial  visitor's  departure. 
Often,  as  a  result  of  the  raids  of  the 
detective  police,  the  poorer  Russian 
residents  in  Paris  were  given  cong4  by 
terrified  concierges— and  had  to  take 
refuge  in  stifling,  common,  lodging- 
houses,  or  seek  for  shelter  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Paris.  Meanwhile,  Paris  was 
deckilig  herself  out  with  flowers  and, 
flags,  rehearsing  colored  electrical  ''ef- 
fects," setting  the  supports  for  the 
panoramic  fireworks,  buying  up  the 
photographs  of  the  Tsar  of  All  the 
Russias.  But  it  was  a  pale,  uneasy, 
harassed-looking  Emperor  that  drove 
through  the  splendidly  decorated  thor- 
oughfares: it  was  a  beautiful,  but  a 
sad-faced.  Consort  who  accompanied 
him:  it  was  cheers  all  the  way,  but 
it  was  also  a  detective  in  plain  clothes 
at  one's  elbow,  more  detectives  in 
comers  and  doorways,  still  more  de- 
tectives on  roofs  and— I  dare  say — ^up 
chimneys:  it  was  festoons  and  illum- 
inations and  fireworks,  but  it  was  also 
bayonets  and  sabres:  it  was  the  dem- 
ocratic "Marseillaise"  of  France  and 
the  National  Anthem  of  despotic  Rus- 
sia: it  was  "Long  live  the  Emperor" 
and  "Long  live  the  Republic" — ^but  it 
was  an  ironical,  a  pitiable  spectacle, 
this  Imperial  guest,  come  on  a  visit  to 
a  friendly  country,  protected  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  illimitable,  armed  body- 
guard as  though  he  were  entering — hot 
Paris — but  the  valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death. 

Numbers  of  Russian  decorations  for 
the  Paris  detective  police,  when  the 
Tsar  had  departed  in  safety.  Out  of 
prison  came  the  perfectly  innocent 
"revolutionaries,"  the  Russian  girls 
were  permitted  to  resume  their  studies 
in  the  Latin  Quarter  .  .  .  not  the 
silliest  little  bomb  had  spluttered,  not 


a  seditious  cry  had  been  raised  .   .  . 
and  a  high  police  official  of  my  ac- 
quaintance was  granted  by  a  grateful 
Government  a  prolonged  holiday  on  in- 
creased pay.     He  deserved  it     Dark 
shadows  under  his  eyes — ^hectic  spots 
in   his    cheeks — dyspepsia — ^insomnia — 
acute    neurasthenia:     such    was    his 
plight  after  the  glorious  visit  to  Paris 
of  the  Tsar  of  All  the  Russias.     To- 
day, eighteen  years  later,  my  detective 
friend  has  risen  to  one  of  the  highest 
positions  at  the   S(lret6— and  he  can 
produce    many   a    decoration    or    gift 
awarded  him  by  foreign  Royalty,  and 
is  particularly  proud  of  a  gold  watch 
presented  to  him  by  King  Edward  the 
Seventh.    The  late  King  was  so  popu- 
lar in  Paris  that  he  was  known  famil- 
iarly and  affectionately  as  "Edouard." 
Nevertheless,  he  was  watched  over  by 
the  private  detective  police.    "Mais  oui, 
we  had  even  to  attend  to  the  salhty  of 
'Edouard'— the     most     admirable     <tf 
Kings — he  often  gave  me  cigars — and 
you  have  already  seen  the  gold  watch," 
my  detective  friend  recently  told  me. 
"We  were  concerned  about  the  Indians 
in  Paris.    Oh,  nobody  else  would  have 
assailed  Edouard.    As  for  the  Indiana, 
they  were  kept  under  observation  day 
and    night."     The    detective    was    al- 
luding to  the  notorious  Krishnavama, 
who   "ran"   a   scurrilous  little    news- 
paper   in    a    house    off    the    Champs 
Elys6es.    Odd,  sinister-looking  Indians 
(I  am  still  quoting  my  police  friend) 
called  frequently  at  the  place.     They 
remained  there  for  hours  and  hours: 
what  were  they  doing?    But  the  police 
have    their    eye    on    them— especially 
closely  and  keenly  fixed  on  them  now 
that  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  are 
about    to    make    their    entrance    into 
Paris.    Also — so  I  am  informed  by  the 
same  high  detective  official — ^the  police 
have  been  Instructed  to  beware  of  the 
militant  Sufl^ragettes.    Miss  Christabel 
Pankhurst    "mider    observation":    the 
comings  and    goings    of    her    visitors 
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watched  and  recorded:  the  lady  pas- 
sengers on  the  Havre,  Dieppe,  and 
Calais  steamers  carefully  scrutinized 
on  their  arrival: — ^the  police  actually 
taught  to  shout  "Votes  for  Women"  in 
order  that  they  may  promptly  distin- 
guish that  cry  in  the  event  of  its  being 
uttered'!  Dear  Paris— dear  excitable, 
incoherent,  wonderful,  incomparable 
Paris — ^into  what  difficulties  as  well  as 
delights,  into  what  a  whirl  of  pleasure 
and  confusion,  does  a  Royal  visit 
plunge  you! 

But,  never  mind  the  difficulties,  iant 
pis  for  the  confusion :  viveni  the  more 
than  compensating  thrills  of  emotion 
and  delight.  This  evening,  as  I  close 
this  paper,  Paris  is  once  again  shout- 
ing "Vive  le  Roi"  and  "Vive  la  Reine" 
— shouting  herself  "hoarse,"  so  the 
French  and  English  Press  unanimously 
declare;  and  the  decorations  and  il- 
luminations of  the  past  have  been  tri- 
umphantly eclipsed,  and  the  State  ban- 
quets, the  reception  at  the  HOtel  de 
Vllle,  the  gala  performance  at  the 
opera,  the  race-meeting,  and  the  mili- 
tary review  have  surpassed  in  bril- 
liancy and  splendor  even  the  golden 
ceremonies  that  solemnized  the  visit  of 
the  Tsar  of  All  the  Russlas.  Very  re- 
markable, too,  the  State  speeches  de- 
livered by  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  King  of  England  in  the 

The  Oontemporary  Review. 


banqueting-hall  of  the  Blysfie.  Both 
speeches,  of  unusual  length:  the  old, 
banal,  stilted  phrases  superseded  by  a 
note  of  eloquent  and  vigorous  sin- 
cerity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reception  of 
his  son  has  excited  even  higher  and 
livelier  enthusiasm  than  did  the  official 
visit  of  King  Edward  the  Seventh — 
because  he  is  his  son,  because,  since 
the  year  1004,  the  entente  oordiale  has 
matured  and  strengthened.  At  all 
events,  unprecedented  things  have  hap- 
pened. Until  to-day,  the  French  news- 
papers could  scarcely  contrive  to  pub- 
lish an  English  word,  or  name,  or  sen- 
tence without  misspelling,  mangling, 
or  otherwise  distorting  it.  Our  Prime 
Minister  used  to  be  "Sir  Askit" 
Whilst  our  ex-Home  Secretary,  Mr. 
"Winsy  Churkil,"  was  frequently  and 
severally  described  as  Chief  of  the 
Police  and— Prefect  of  the  Thames. 
Vanished,  to-day,  all  those  inexacti- 
tudes and  incoherences  of  recent  times. 
Before  me,  almost  surrounding  me, 
spread  and  bulge  a  mass  of  French 
newspapers  of  all  opinions.  But  every 
one  of  them  has  become  "correct,"  im- 
peccable in  its  English,  and  right 
across  the  top  of  the  front  page  of  OU 
BUM,  in  gigantic  characters,  the  fa- 
miliar, cordial  invitation : — 

"Shake  hands.  King  George." 

John  F.  Macdanald. 


OUR  ALTY. 


By  M.  E.  Fbancis  (Mas.  Ii'rancis  Blundell). 


CHAPTER  X. 
Half-past  five  is  not  phenomenally 
early  for  a  rustic  population.  In 
Alty's  village,  flres  were  lighting  at 
this  hour  and  folks  were  astir.  Plough- 
men were  already  on  their  way  to  the 
field,  the  wagons,  piled  high  with  mer- 
chandise, having  started  for  the  Liver- 
pool market  long  before  it  was  light 


the  general  rule,  but,  though  Alty 
hoped  to  escape  her  vigilance,  she 
knew  that  anything  strange  in  dress 
or  demeanor  would  be  seen  and  noticed 
by  many  neighbors.  So  she  had  to  set 
forth  for  her  first  stroll  with  her  ac- 
knowledged lover  in  the  garb  which 
had  already  displeased  his  fastidious- 
ness, and  to  braid  her  hair  in  its  ac- 


Grandma  Orrell  was  an  exception  to    fustomed  thick  ••pig-tail." 
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No  one  intercepted  her  during  her 
rapid  progress  to  the  big  sand-hiU,  the 
scene  of  their  former  meeting,  where 
it  had  been  arranged  that  Dennis 
should  await  her,  and  she  drew  breath 
with  a  gasp  of  relief  when  she  reached 
the  top.  The  place  was  solitary,  and 
she  stood  for  a  moment  scanning  the 
prospect  The  sun,  not  long  risen, 
was  flooding  this  lonely  place  with  a 
radiance  of  which  presently  Dennis 
would  appreciate  the  poetry,  while 
even  Alty  dimly  felt  uplifted  by  the 
glow. 

Far  out  was  the  sea,  all  silver, 
placid  as  a  lake,  save  where  a  majestic 
liner  ploughed  its  way  outwards,  leav- 
ing a  long  trail  of  smoke  behind  it  in 
the  clear  air;  nearer  was  the  shore» 
golden,  scintillating,  as  the  searching 
rays  touched  dimples,  and  crevices, 
still  wet  from  the  receding  tide.  There 
was  dew  on  the  star-grass,  dew  on  the 
dwarf-willow  and  wimberry  bushes 
nearer  at  hand,  each  tiny  drop  spark- 
ling like  a  diamond. 

As  Alty  turned  round,  gazing  inland, 
she  saw  the  green  rural  prospect,  dew- 
drenched  and  sparkling,  also;  a  world 
that  was  still  very  quiet,  though  a  few 
pastoral  figures  were  afoot:  an  old 
man,  whose  white  beard  gleamed  in  the 
sunshine,  slowly  driving  a  herd  of 
dairy  cows  to  their  shippen;  a  mow- 
ing-machine at  work  in  a  field  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away ;  Alty  could  see 
the  horses  nodding  their  heads,  and 
lifting  their  great  hoofs  rhythmically 
while  the  driver's  white  shirt-sleeves 
flapped  in  the  breeze.  A  dog  was  bark- 
ing somewhere  not  very  far  off,  and  a 
lad  was  whistling;  Alty  had  turned  to 
the  right,  now,  and  could  only  see  an 
undulating  expanse  of  sand-hills,  less 
high  than  her  own,  but  high  enough  to 
shut  out  the  landscape  which  they 
skirted:  gray  and  green  was  their  as- 
pect, the  summit  of  the  dunes  very 
bright  where  wet  sand  and  wet  grass 
caught  the  sun,  and  the  hollows  be- 


tween shadowy  and  mysterious.  From 
one  of  these  hollows  presently  darted 
forth  a  pair  of  blue  rock  pigeons 
which  had  nested  in  a  rabbit  hole; 
their  wings  made  a  great  clattering, 
their  burnished  breasts  gleamed  as 
they  gave  themselves  to  the  breeze. 

Alty  was  tilting  back  her  head  the 
better  to  watch  the  course  of  their 
flight  when  Dennis  came  bounding  up 
the  slope  behind  her,  and  paused, 
saluting  gaily  as  she  turned  quickly 
towards  him. 

"Yo're  late,"  remarked  the  girl, 
bending  her  wrist  and  suffering  the 
bracelet  to  slide  forward  so  that  she 
might  confront  him  with  the  watch. 

"Duty,  duty!"  cried  Dennis  airily. 
"When  a  man's  playing  soldier  he 
can't  always  be  master  of  his  own 
time,  but  we'll  make  it  up  at  the  other 
end.  What  a  perfectly  lovely  morning, 
and  how  ripping  you  look !  How  jolly 
that  bracelet  looks  on  your  wrist!" 

"I  was  afraid  it  seemed  a  bit  fool- 
ish," rejoined  she.  "A  bracelet !  It  feels 
foonny." 

**I  like  you  to  feel  funny,  because  then 
you  can't  forget  me." 

"I'm  not  like  to  do  that,"  returned 
she,  in  a  low  voice. 

"How  often  have  you  thought  of  me 
since  you  put  it  on?"  he  asked.  "Every 
hour?" 

"I've  been  asleep  most  of  the  time," 

returned   she,   "but  I   did   dream " 

Then  she  broke  off  in  confusion. 

"I've  been  dreaming,  too,"  said  Den- 
nis, "but  my  dreams  were  waking  ones. 
You  know,  Alty,  I  can't  go  away  and 
leave  you,  now  you  have  come  into  my 
life.  We  break  up  camp  in  a  few  days 
— do  you  think  I  can  make  up  my 
mind  to  go  away?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Alty.  Her  eyes 
were  downcast,  perhaps  because  she 
and  Dennis  were  strolling  forward  di- 
rectly facing  the  sun,  the  curved  tips 
of  her  "russet"  eyelashes  catching 
each  a  separate  point  of  light,  a  procea 
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which  much  interested  and  delighted 
her  lover.  His  arm  began  to  steal 
round  her  waist. 

"Yo*  said  yo*  wouldn't,"  she  ex- 
claimed, suddenly  perceiving  the 
manceuvre,  and  darting  away  from  him. 

"When  people  walk  out  they  nearly 
always  do,"  he  explained. 

"Well,  yo*  said  yo*  wouldn't  without 
I  gave  yo'  leave." 

"All  right,  you  stony-hearted  crea- 
ture !  I  don't  know  now  if  I  shall  have 
courage  to  tell  you  what  I  have  been 
dreaming  during  the  hours  which  have 
passed  since  we  met." 

He  paused  for  the  briefest  possible 
space  and  Immediately  resumed: 

"I  dreamed,  Alty,  that  knowing  I 
couldn't  possibly  live  without  you,  I 
took  my  fate  into  my  own  hands  with- 
out waiting  to  consult  either  my'  peo- 
ple or  that  extraordinary  young 
woman  who  is  coming  over  from  Amer- 
ica to  have  a  look  at  me.  It's  an  ig- 
noble position  for  any  man,  to  keep 
quiet  while  he  is  being  looked  at  I 
dreamed  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
refuse  to  do  it.  I  dreamed  that  I 
said  to  you,  *Alty,  I  could  better  teach 
you  to  love  me  if  we  were  always  to- 
gether. Put  your  hand  in  mine,  my 
girl,  and  let  us  be  married  without 
consulting  anyone.'  And  I  dreamed 
that  you  turned  towards  me  and  put 
out  both  hands  and  said " 

"No!"  cried  Alty  with  unmistakable 
decision.  Then  she  turned  towards 
him,  gazing  at  him  round-eyed.  "I 
couldn't  do  that!  I  couldn't  promise 
to  get  married  without  I  axed  Grand- 
ma, an'  what  'ud  become  o'  her?  It's 
me  what's  keepin'  her  an'  doin'  for 
her." 

Dennis's  fine  white  heat  of  ardor  was 
suddenly  dashed. 

"I  don't  believe  you  care  a  bit  for 
me,  Alty,"  he  said  in  an  offended  tone, 
while  he  walked  on  again. 

Alty  walked  on  too,  but  without 
speaking;  a  lark,  shooting  up  from  be- 


neath   their    feet,    circled    over    their 
heads  loudly  singing. 

"I  think."  pursued  Dennis,  "it  may 
be  better  for  both  of  us  to  part  at 
once.  Why  did  I  ever  see  you — why 
were  you  brought  into  my  life — only 
to  wreck  it?  But  the  sooner  this 
misery  is  over  the  better;  since  you 
don't  care  for  me " 

"Eh.  I  never  said  that,"  interrupted 
Alty  piteously :  under  the  child's  pina- 
fore her  bosom  heaved  with  womanly 
sobs. 

"You  do  care  for  me!"  exclaimed  he 
rapturously.  "You  do— you  do — don't 
deny  it." 

His  arm  was  about  her,  now,  and 
this  time  she  did  not  repulse  him ;  his 
anger  had  shaken  her,  deprived  her  of 
her  strength. 

"But  I  can't  truly  leave  Grandma," 
she  murmured  unsteadily ;  "yo'  munnot 
be  angry;  'twouldn't  be  right  to  leave 
her  all  alone,  and  she  so  owd,  an'  wi' 
no  money,  wi'out  I  earn  it.  I  couldn't 
let  her  go  to  the  Union,  and  I — 
wouldn't  like  yo'  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  keepin'  her." 

Dennis  paused,  discomfited  by  the 
hint,  no  less  than  by  the  girl's  irri* 
tating  persistency.  Grandma  had  cer- 
tainly not  entered  into  his  calcula- 
tions. This  waking  dream  of  his  had 
been  incomplete  after  the  manner  of 
dreams,  soaring  above  sordid  details.. 
He  had  had  intangible,  glamorous 
visions  of  a  sudden  secret  marriage 
and  an  ensuing  wedding  trip;  the  sub- 
sequent unpleasantness  with  his  par- 
ents and  the  young  lady  to  whom  he 
was  semi-officially  betrothed,  and  the 
no  less  unpleasant  problem  of  ways 
and  means  being  wisely  left  in  the 
background. 

And  now  this  question  of  Alty's 
grandmother  to  complicate  matters 
further !  His  funds  might  perhaps  Just 
tide  over  the  honeymoon,  but  there 
would  be  certainly  nothing  to  spare  for 
any  tiresome  old  woman. 
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He  frowned,  but  presentiy  smiled. 
"Never  mind,  let  us  make  the  most  of 
the  present.  This  is  our  morning; 
you  and  I,  who  love  each  other,  can 
roam  in  a  dream-world  even  If  the  best 
realities  of  life  are  forbidden  to  us 
for  a  time.  We  have  four  more  days 
together,  and  then — Hullo,  are  we 
coming  to  houses?" 

Round  a  corner  of  the  dune  peeped  a 
little  red  roof,  an  angle  of  white  wall, 
the  edge  of  a  green  shutter. 

"Nay,  'tis  a  bungalow,"  rejoined 
Alty.  "It  belongs  to  the  hotel  over 
yon.  Folks  comes  out  fro*  Liverpool 
sometimes  and  lives  in  it,  Jest  for  a 
change.  Two  gentlemen  had  this  one 
last  year.  Grandma  an'  me  used  to 
do  their  washin*." 

"How  fascinating!"  exclaimed  Den- 
nis. "A  bungalow — to  live  right  out  here 
in  this  lovely  breezy  wilderness!  Oh, 
Alty,  just  think  if  you  and  I  were  mar- 
ried and  had  that  for  our  little  home! 
Let's  come  and  look  at  it  and  pretend." 

He  took  her  by  the  hand  and  they 
raced  together,  like  the  children  that 
they  were,  down  one  slippery  slope  and 
up  another,  and  then  into  the  hollow 
where  the  bimgalow  was  nestling. 

The  compact  little  wooden  building 
was  deserted,  but  the  two  wandered 
roimd,  presently  discovering  that  they 
could  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  interior 
.by  peeping  through  the  chinks  in  the 
green  shutters,  and  the  keyhole  of  the 
main  door,  whence  the  key  had  been 
extracted. 

"It's  furnished!"  exclaimed  Dennis 
ecstatically.  "Who  does  it  belong  to.  I 
wonder?  Oh,  I  wonder  if  I  could  take 
it  for  a  week  or  two !  I  should  just 
love  to  have  it — then  I  needn't  go  away 
from  you  so  soon." 

"Eh,  'twould  be  nice,"  cried  Alty, 
clasping  her  hands,  "but  I  doubt  yo'd 
find  it  awful  lonesome,"  she  added,  as 
an  afterthought  "'Tis  a  mile  away 
from  every  other  house." 

*'I  should  like  that,"  said  he.     "I'd 


hire  a  piano  and  play  a  lot  I  dare 
say  I  should  compose.  Do  you  know 
I  am  a  composer  of  music,  Alty?  I 
am  making  a  song  about  you.  I've 
got  the  germ  of  it  in  my  head  now ;  I 
could  work  it  out  here  in  this  soli- 
tude." 

"But  who'd  do  for  you?"  inquired 
Alty  pertinently.  "Yo'd  want  soombry 
to  do  for  yo'.  There'd  be  the  co(^dn' 
an'  sweepin'  an'  that" 

"True,"  rejoined  Dennis  medita- 
tively. "Oh,  I  daresay  that  could  be 
managed.  I'd  probably  run  into  Liv- 
erpool for  dinner — ^it's  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  by  train.  I  might  do  a 
play  afterwards." 

"But  who'd  clean  the  house?"  per- 
sisted practical  Alty. 

"Let  me  see,"  rejoined  he,  cogitating. 
"Didn't  you  say  it  belonged  to  the 
hotel?  I'll  get  the  people  there  to  see 
to  that  sort  of  thing.  They  might  send 
down  a  woman  in  the  morning.  I 
should  only  want  her  for  an  hour  or  so 
to  tidy  up  the  place  and  get  breakfast. 
I  could  lunch  at  the  hotel,  and  I  should 
be  alone  the  rest  of  the  time.  That 
would  be  the  beauty  of  it  You  could 
come  and  see  me  now  and  then,  and 
hear  me  play.  You'd  like  to  hear  me 
play.  I  can  sing  too.  The  song  I'm 
making  about  you  begins  like  this: 
"  ^Maiden  toith  the  deep  blue  eyes.* " 

He  trolled  a  few  bars  in  a  rich  bari- 
tone voice,  Alty  listening  in  admiring 
bewilderment. 

"It  goes  on : 
"  */n  whose  depths  a  challenge  lies.* " 
Your  eyes  do  seem  to  challenge  one 
at  first,  you  know;  when  one  gets  to 
know  you,  one  realizes  that  you  don't 
mean  it — ^that's  one  of  your  charms, 
Alty.  *In  tohose  depths  a  challenge 
lies,*  The  words  are  not  exactly  mine 
— I'm  altering  them  as  I  go  on,  but 
the  music  is  mine,  or  will  be  when 
it's  finished.  I  say,  isn't  that  a  delight- 
ful idea?  I'll  see  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  about  it  to-day." 
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"I  shan't  be  able  to  come  here  so 
very  often,  though/*  said  the  glrL  "I've 
my  work  to  do,  yo*  know." 

"You  could  slip  away  for  an  hour 
or  two  sometimes,  surely,"  returned 
he. 

"Well,  I  could  come  at  dinner-time 
now  and  again,  or  at  six  o'clock,"  said 
she,  "but  I  have  to  work  for  Mr. 
Fazackerly  the  rest  of  the  time.  I 
couldn't  come  wi'out  his  leave.  Of 
course,  if  I  come  at  dinner-time  Grand- 
ma'U  be  at  me." 

"Hang  Grandma,"  said  Dennis,  "and 
hang  Fazackerly  too!  I  wish  I  had 
you  all  to  myself,  Alty.  Never  mind, 
I  will  some  day.  Fazackerly's  leave, 
indeed !" 

"O'  course,  if  he  knowed  yo'  an'  me 
was  goin'  to  get  wed,"  stammered 
Alty,  " — ^he's  very  kind,  Mr.  Fazackerly 
is — he  met  let  me  have  an  hour  off 
now  an'  again." 

"You  mustn't  tell  him,"  cried  Dennis, 
hastily  and  impressively.  **This  is  our 
secret,  Alty— good  Lord!  I  haven't 
told  my  own  father  and  mother  yet, 
and  I  write  to  'em  twice  a  week — I'm 
biding  my  time,  you  see.  I  want  to 
choose  the  right  moment  for  tellin' 
'em.    It's  a  very  complicated  affair." 

"I'll  not  say  a  word  to  nobry  until 
you  give  me  leave,"  said  Alty  earnestly. 
"I'll  not  teU  Grandma  nor  nobry.  But 
I  can't  come  to  see  yo'  here  so  very 
often.  Folks  'ud  get  talkin'  if  they 
met  me  alius  walkin'  this  way  on — I 
haven't  got  no  business  here.  I  reckon 
it  'ud  be  best  if  we  was  to  meet  at 
Withies  Pool." 

"We'll  have  to  do  that  as  long  as  I'm 
in  camp,"  answered  he;  "but  next 
week,  when  I  come  here,  you  must  find 
some  excuse." 

"We  might  do  your  washin',"  ex- 
claimed Alty  Jubilantly.  "I'd  like  to 
do  your  washin',  an'  Grandma  gets  up 
shirts  beautifully — yo'd  find  it  cheaper 
nor  the  steam-laundry." 

Dennis'     white    teeth     flashed     out. 


and  the  dunes  echoed  to  his  laughter. 

"Alty!  You  are  unique!"  he  cried. 
"Wouldn't  you — wouldn't  you  really  do 
it  for  love?" 

"/  would,  but  Grandma  wouldn't," 
returned  Alty. 

"Well,  any  means  to  a  desirable 
end,"  remarked  Dennis.  "Undertake 
my  washing  by  all  means.  After  all, 
you  are  a  child  of  nature,  and  these 
things  form  part  of  the  simple  life. 
You  shall  work  for  me  and  wait  on 
me,  if  you  like,  my  sweetheart — ^and  I 
will  sing  to  you  and  love  you." 

He  smiled  beamingly,  delighted  wfth 
the  contemplated  division  of  labor. 

"But  I  must  be  goin'  now,"  ex- 
claimed Alty,  suddenly.  "It  must  be 
awful  late." 

She  consulted  the  watch  again. 

"Eh,  my  word,  I've  been  here  nigh 
upon  an  hour.    I  must  nm." 

•*Three  things  I  ask  of  you,"  Said 
Dennis,  turning  to  accompany  her  to 
the  top  of  the  dune.  "The  first  is, 
keep  our  secret." 

"I  did  promise  that,"  returned  she, 
a  little  offended. 

"But  you  will  really  keep  it,  won't 
you — not  a  word  to  anyone  of  our 
plans  or  our  doings — otherwise  I  may 
find  myself  a  ruined  man." 

Alty  made  no  further  sign,  her  red 
lips  were  pressed  together,  her  eyes 
clouded. 

"Your  word  is  enough,  of  course," 
he  said  hastily,  "I  didn't  mean  to 
doubt  it  Well,  the  second  thing  I 
want  you  to  do  is  to  think  of  me  every 
hour  if  you  can.  You  will  wear  my 
watch,  though  you  won't  teU  anyone 
about  it?" 

"I  said  I  wouldn't  tell  anyone,"  said 
Alty  loftily,  "and  I  don't  need  re- 
mindin',"  she  added  in  a  softer  tone. 

"Adorable  Alty !  Now  the  third  thing 
— ^the  third  thing— I  asked  you  for  it 
once,  I  stole  it  once — now  will  you  let 
me  take  it  of  your  own  free  will? 
Gome,  Alty,  we  are  going  to  be  man 
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and  wife.    I  don't  believe  you  love  me 
one  little  bit — I  don't  believe  you  trust 
me." 
"I  do,"  said  Alty. 

A  moment  later  she  ran  down  the 
dime  very  quickly  and  with  blazing 
cheeks,  while  the  boy's  tall  slight  figure 
remained  stationary,  his  voice  follow- 
ing her  as  she  ran. 
**Maiden  toith  the  deep  blue  eyes 
In  whose  depths  a  challenge  lies.** 
The  notes  floated  after  her  even 
when  the  form  of  the  singer  had  dis- 
appeared, being  hidden  by  intervening 
dunes,  the  words  themselves  becoming 
presently  indistinguishable.  Echoes  of 
these  notes  haunted  the  girl  all  day 
and  would  have  sufficed  to  remind  hef 
of  Dennis  if  his  image  had  not  already 
filled  her  thoughts. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Farmer  Fazackerly  and  Keeper  Pres- 
cott  stood,  in  leisurely  converse,  by  the 
hedgerow  which  divided  Fazackerly's 
big  wheat-field  from  the  pasture  known 
as  Mill  Hay.  John  had  hailed  Pres- 
cott  with  a  view  of  imparting  to  him 
the  whereabouts  of  certain  partridges' 
nests;  and  the  keeper,  who  was  an 
amicable  personage,  had  lingered  to 
discuss  with  him  certain  topics  of  local 
interest  It  was  about  seven  o'clock, 
and  he  was  just  starting  forth  on  his 
evening  round.  The  level  rays  of  the 
sinking  sun,  piercing  the  hedge,  touched 
his  brown  beard  and  shining  gun- 
barrel,  while  John  Fazackerly,  who 
bad  removed  his  hat,  and  whose  flaxen 
locks  were  thus  exposed  to  view, 
seemed  decorated  with  a  nimbus. 

All  at  once  rapid  steps  were  heard 
approaching  along  the  narrow  track 
which  skirted  the  wheat-field,  and 
presently  a  girl's  figure  came  flying 
over  the  gate  a  few  yards  behind 
them.  Both  men  wheeled,  but  the  fig- 
ure after  a  moment's  affrighted  pause, 
fled  rapidly  away  trcm  them,  and  soon 
disappeared  behind  the  opposite  hedge. 


"Why,  that  was  Alty  OrreU,"  ejacu- 
lated Fazackerly,  gazing  after  her  in 
surprise. 

"Ah,"  agreed  the  keeper.  **Took 
gate  in  fine  style,  didn't  she?" 

"Ah,"  admitted  John,  in  his  turn. 

Keeper  Prescott,  glancing  in  the  di- 
rection taken  by  the  vanishing  figure, 
chuckled  in  his  beard. 

"Aye,  she  took  the  gate  same  as  a 
thoroughbred  colt,"  he  observed,  "or 
filly,  I  should  say.  Ho,  ho!"  Com- 
posing  his  features,  however,  he  gazed 
seriously  at  the  farmer.  "Too  fine  a 
filly  to  be  runnin'  loose,  John." 

John  critically  examined  the  crown 
of  his  hat,  turned  it  over,  and  put  it 
on  his  head. 

"How's  that?"  he  rejoined.  "Yon 
filly,  if  filly  it  is,  hasn't  much  chance 
o'  runnin'  loose.  She's  been  broke  to 
harness  early."  He  paused  to  con- 
sider, with  pleased  surprise,  the  apt- 
ness of  the  metaphor,  and  then  re- 
peated:   "Ah,  broke  to  harness  early." 

"  'Tis  to  be  'oped  she  won't  kick  over 
traces  then,"  returned  the  keeper 
grimly. 

The  smile  faded  from  John's  face, 
and  he  faced  the  other  with  stem  eyes. 

"What's  the  meaning  o'  that?"  he  in- 
quired. "Alty  works  at  our  place, 
early  and  late.  She's  as  good  a  lass 
as  ever  stepped  shoe-leather." 

"Early  and  late,"  repeated  Prescott 
meditatively. 

Though  the  setting  sun  was  behind 
him,  he  screwed  up  liis  eyes  as  though 
dazzled  by  the  light. 

"Eh,  mon,  not  so  early  but  what 
she's  walkin*  sand-hills  afore  six 
o'clock  i'  th'  momin',  an'  not  so  late 
but  she's  hidin'  in  plantations  goin'  on 
eight  o'clock  o'  neets." 

"Come,"  said  J<4m,  rolling  his  head 
with  a  truculent  air,  'that's  impossible, 
Jim.  The  lass  is  at  home  doin'  for  her 
Grandma,  then." 

"Toosday  'twas,"  pursued  the  keeper, 
in  liis  former  dispassionate  tone,  and 
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keeping  his  eyes  still  screwed  up :  "ah, 
'twas  Toosday,  she  run  past  me  up 
yon  in  the  lonesome  part  of  sand-hills 
wi'  her  cheeks  as  red  as  poppies  and 
her  head  ducked  down — lookin'  like  a 
crazy  thing.  An'  neet  afore  that — yon 
awful  windy  neet,  d'ye  mind,  I  let  on 
her  crouchin'  under  the  rosydandruma 
in  Hart's-Tongue  Wood.  Eh,  my  word, 
I  see'd  her  croodled  under  'em,  an' 
fotched  her  out.  She  towd  me  to  my 
face  she  wer*  hidin'  fro'  me." 

**That  was  a  strange  thing,"  com- 
mented John,  with  a  startled  look. 

"Ah,  'twas,"  agreed  the  keeper. 

"What  took  her  in  yon  wood?"  pur- 
sued the  farmer,  cogitating  with  a  puz- 
zled air. 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  keeper. 

His  eyes  assumed  their  ordinary 
proportions,  and  he  looked  directly  at 
John. 

"On  Toosday  morning,"  he  remarked, 
"when  I  clomb  biggest  sand-hill  I  see'd 
a  yoong  man  walkin'  off  towards 
camp." 

"A  yoong  man!"  echoed  the  other. 

"Ah,  one  o*  they  Territorials — I 
could  see  his  uniform." 

"Oh,"  said  John,  with  a  casual  aijr. 

"Ah,"  remarked  the  keeper,  "a  Ter- 
ritorial he  was,  for  sure.  I  knowed 
him  by  his  uniform,  ye  see." 

"There's  a  good  few  of  'em  about," 
commented  John,  still  detached. 

"So  there  are,"  agreed  Prescott, 
"I  don't  set  mich  store  by  'em 
mysel'." 

He  shifted  his  gun,  whistled  to  his 
dog,  nodded  to  John,  and  moved  away 
a  step  or  two,  then  he  turned, 
chuckling. 

"Many's  the  wild  filly  as  runs  best 
1'  double  harness,"  he  cried  Jocularly; 
then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
walked  away. 

John  removed  his  hat,  and  put  it  on 
again  with  great  deliberation,  settling 
his  head  in  it,  as  it  were,  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  then  he  too  walked  away, 


not  homewards,  but  in  the  direction  of 
the  Withies  Pool. 

A  little  path  led  through  the  reeds 
to  the  water's  edge,  a  newly-made  path 
as  it  seemed  to  him;  on  the  bank  by 
the  pool  the  herbage  was  trodden 
also,  and,  in  a  sheltered  place,  the 
rough  grass  and  flowering  weeds 
were  flattened  by  the  impress  of  two 
forms. 

John  gazed  at  them  with  a  perturbed 
face,  and  then,  following  the  track, 
emerged  on  the  further  side  of  the 
clump  which  screened  the  enclosure; 
over  the  flat  expanse  he  gazed,  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hand.  In  the  far 
distance  he  thought  he  could  discern 
a  retreating  form  clad  in  khaki ;  mur- 
muring an  ejaculation  which  was  ^ot 
of  a  pious  order,  he  turned  his  steps 
towards  home. 

On  the  next  morning  he  surprised 
his  mother  and  Alty  by  appearing  in 
the  living-room  in  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon. 

Alty,  sitting  demurely  by  Mrs. 
Fazackerly's  side,  was  patching  a  table- 
cloth; John,  glancing  at  her  sharply, 
noted  the  startled  look  with  which  she 
met  his  eye. 

"Nowt  wrong,  I  hope?"  queried  Mrs. 
Fazackerly,  peering  at  him  anxiously 
over  her  spectacles. 

"Nay,"  rejoined  he.  "I  nobbut  want 
a  word  wl'  Alty." 

"Wr  me!"  ejaculated  Alty,  turning 
pale. 

John  inwardly  took  note  of  this  fact, 
but  observed  aloud  in  a  pleasant  and 
colloquial  tone:  "Eh,  'tis  about  yon 
garden.  To'  mustn't  be  so  took  up  wi' 
your  stitchin'  an'  mendln'  as  to  forget 
garden  altogether." 

"Eh,  my  word,  took  up  wi'  her 
stitchin'  indeed!"  cried  his  mother, 
with  good-natured  sarcasm.  "There's 
a  deal  o'  that  about  Alty,  I'm  sure. 
Wool-gathering  half  her  time!  See 
yon  patch — I  cut  it  out  an'  matched 
pattern  mysel'  an'  she's  sewed  it  on 
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upside  down,  wi'  the  stalks  where  the 
roses  should  be." 

Making  a  swoop  at  the  cloth,  she 
held  it  up  for  the  confusion  of  the 
culprit 

"So  I  have,"  confessed  the  girl, 
stricken  with  remorse. 

"Never  mind,  never  mind,"  said 
John,  good-naturedly.  "Step  outside 
an'  look  at  flowers  I've  brought  you! 
Yo'  can't  plant  them  wi'  their  stalkb 
in  the  air,  for  they  are  growin*  in 
pots.  Yo've  nowt  to  do  but  make 
holes  an*  pop  'em  in,  pots  an'  all." 

Alty  was  on  her  feet  now,  smiling 
broadly  with  delight. 

"Eh,  my  word,  yon'ull  be  a  gradely 
garden.    I'll  soon  mak'  holes  for  pots." 

"Ah,  'twas  a  notion  gettin'  pots  an' 
all,"  said  John,  following  her  to  the 
door.  "They  wouldn't  ha'  flowered 
else,  this  year — 'tis  too  late  to  plant 
'em  out,  ye  see.  But  they  can  be  lifted 
when  frost  comes  an'  make  a  bit  o' 
brightness  for  the  owd  lady  in  here." 

The  old  lady  alluded  to  watched  the 
two  tall  figures  leave  the  room,  look- 
ing at  them  sharply  over  the  rims  of 
her  glasses;  then,  removing  these 
glasses,  she  laughed  silently  to  herself ; 
finally,  twisting  a  little  in  her  chair, 
she  gazed  out  of  the  window  as  John 
and  Alty  appeared  in  the  garden  out- 
side. She  could  see  them  at  first  busy 
with  the  pots,  and  then  pausing  in 
their  labors  while  they  talked  to  each 
other.  Their  backs  were  towards  her, 
and  though  a  low  murmur  of  voices 
reached  her  ears  no  words  were  dis- 
tinguishable. 

Presently,  turning  round  again  with  a 
laugh,  she  took  up  Alty's  unfinished 
work. 

"  'Tis  easy  seen  why  the  lass  is  wool- 
gatherin',"  she  said  to  herself,  her 
shoulders  once  more  heaving  with  si- 
lent laughter.  Then,  with  a  more  seri- 
ous air:  "Well,  'tis  a  good  lass — I've 
nowt  again  it." 

Meanwhile,  out  in  the  garden,  John's 


procedure  was  as  follows.  First  he 
carried — two  at  a  time — ^from  the  yard 
to  the  garden  the  pots  which  he  had 
brought  back  in  his  spring-cart,  th^i 
he  assisted  Alty  to  place  them  in 
groups,  then,  straightening  himself 
while  the  girl,  still  kneeling,  admired 
the  juxtaposition  of  ivy  geranium  with 
cherry-pie,  and  musk  with  ox-eyed 
daisy,  he  said  suddenly: 

"Jim  Prescott  towd  me  how  he  lit 
on  yo'  in  Hart's-Tongue  Wood." 

"Did  he?"  rejoined  Alty,  troubled. 

"Ah,  an'  how  he  see  yo'  runnln' 
about  sand-hills  afore  six  i'  th' 
momin'." 

The  girl  made  no  reply. 

"What  was  yo'  doin'  there,  Alty?" 

Still  Alty  did  not  speak. 

"Yesterday,"  resumed  John,  "at  arter 
yo'  coom  runnin'  past  us,  I  went  my 
ways  to  Withies  Pool.  I  see'd  where 
yo'd  been  settin'  wi'  soombry." 

Still  that  obstinate  silence.  John 
sighed.  No  one  knew  better  than  he 
how  impossible  it  is  to  make  Lanca- 
shire folk  speak  when  they  have  a 
mind  to  hold  their  peace:  looking  at 
Alty's  set  face,  with  its  firm  chin  and 
compressed  lips,  he  saw  that  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  keep  her  own 
coimseL    But  he  made  one  more  effort. 

"Alty,"  he  said,  sinking  his  vtice 
still  lower,  "I  can  scarce  believe  'tis 
yo'." 

"I  can  scarce  believe  'tis  me  mysel','* 
said  Alty,  with  a  sudden  sigh.  Then 
she  pulled  herself  together. 

"It's  reet,  Mr.  Fazackerly,"  she  said 
quickly. 

"Eh,"  said  John,  speaking  rather  un- 
steadily; "I  know  it's  reet,  lass.  I 
know  yo*  are  good — ^but  if  I  was  yo*  I'd 
give  over  that  mak'  o'  wark.  Folks 
'ull  get  talking.  An'  'tisn't  what 
Grandfeyther  'ud  ha'  liked."  He  paused 

"An'  'tisn't  what  I  like,"  he  went 

on. 

He  had  stooped  so  as  to  bring  his 
eyes  on  a  level  with  hers  as  she  knelt 
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by  the  flower-border;  but  he  now 
straightened  himself,  gazing  away  from 
her  with  something  of  the  dispassion- 
ate air  he  had  worn  when  addressing 
Keeper  Prescott 

"There's  lads  an'  lads,"  he  said,  "an* 
there's  others  than  lads — folks  as  yo've 
knowed  all  your  life — folks  as  is  to  be 
trusted.  But  these  'ere  soldiers — they 
comes  an'  they  goes,  an'  there's  them 
as  says  they  takes  up  wi'  new  sweet- 
hearts in  every  new  place.  I'm  not 
saying  that  for  to  hurt  yo',**  he  added, 
still  ^king  away  from  her,  but  speak- 
ing with  a  new  tenderness  in  his  tone, 
"but  I  think  'tis  right  to  warn  a  yoong 
lass  same  as  yo',  wi'  nobry  i'  th'  world 
to  look  arter  her  except  one  owd 
woman." 

Though  he  did  not  glance  at  her,  he 
felt  that  Alty  had  conquered  her  pass- 
ing weakness,  and  could  picture  her 
face  set  once  more  in  mutinous  lines. 
There  was  a  stillness  about  her  more 
ominous  than  resentful  speech. 

"I  tell  you  fairly,"  he  remarked,  and 
this  time  with  perceptible  irritation, 
"as  I'll  think  it  my  duty  to  warn  Mrs. 
OrrelL- 

This  shot  told ;  Alty  was  on  her  feet 
in  a  moment,  gazing  at  him  with  pas- 
sionate indignation. 

"Mester  Fazackerly,  if  yo'  do  that 
I'll  never  speak  to  yo'  again.  I'll — I'll 
— eh,  it  'ud  be  a  mean,  nasty  trick  as 
'ud  make  me  fair  hate  yo'!" 

Now  it  was  John's  turn  to  be  dis- 
comfited; he  eyed  Alty  with  a  per- 
turbed expression:  her  eyes  were 
flashing,  she  seemed  to  be  already  re- 
hearsing the  threatened  penalty. 

"I  wouldn't  like  yo'  to  hate  me, 
Alty,"  he  said  weakly.  "If  I  did  have 
to  do  it,  it  'ud  be  nobbut  for  your 
good." 

"For  my  good!  To  go  carryin*  tales 
to  Grandma — worritin'  her  to  death 
when  she's  frettin'  hersel'  ill,  as  'tis, 
for  Grandfeyther." 

"Well,  why  don't  yo'  promise  to  gTve 


over,"  said  John,  almost  pleadingly. 
"Gome,  Alty,  I'm  a  deal  owder  than 
yo',  an'  yo'  can  trust  me  to  tell  the 
truth.  It'll  do  yo'  no  good  to  go 
trapesin'  about  wi'  strange  yoong  men, 
early  an'  late,  in  lonesome  places  where 
there's  no  folks  about" 

Alty's  face  was  suffused  with 
blushes,  but  her  eyes  held  his  bravely. 

"I  have  to  go  when  I  can,  Mester 
Fazackerly.  I'm  workin'  all  day,  an' 
I  have  to  get  dinner,  too,  as  often  as 
not" 

"H'm,"  said  John. 

"If  yo'  was  to  let  me  off  now  and 
again,"  pursued  Alty,  "I  could  soon 
mak'  it  up  to  yo'— if  yo'  don't  think 
it  reet  for  me  to  be  walkin'  about  the 
sand-hills  that  early  or  goin'  to  the 
Withies  Pool  comin'  on  dusk,  I 
mean " 

John  smiled  a  rather  wry  smile.  He 
did  not  quite  see  why  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  abet  Alty's  illicit  meet- 
ings with  her  lover  at  any  time  or 
place.  His  tone  took  on  a  certain 
measure  of  roughness  as  he  rejoined : — 

"I  don't  know  as  I  howd  wi'  yo'r 
goin'  wi'  this  chap  at  alL  Who  is  the 
man — what's  his  name?  What  do  you 
know  about  him?" 

"I'm  not  goin'  to  answer  no  ques- 
tions," said  Alty  with  dignity;  her 
master's  resentful  manner  and  as- 
sumption of  authority  had  put  her  on 
her  guard.  Not  for  John  Fazackerly 
or  anyone  else  would  she  betray  the 
secret  which  she  shared  with  Dennis 
Royton. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  help 
yo'  then,"  he  returned  harshly.  "I 
don't  know  as  I  can  keep  my  mouth 
shut  neither.  I  doubt  I'll  have  to  tell 
Grandma  to  look  out,  lass." 

Alty  reflected:  it  might  be  best  to 
capitulate  after  all.  When  Dennis  and 
she  were  man  and  wife  there  would  be 
no  need  for  concealment;  meanwhile, 
once  he  was  installed  in  the  bungalow, 
there  would  be  washing  to  fetch  and 
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return.  This  could  be  done  in  the 
broad  light  of  day,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  Mrs.  Orrell  into  her  con- 
fidence. It  would  se^n  to  her  quite 
natural  to  perform  the  same  (^ce  for 
the  new  tenant  of  the  bungalow  as  for 
his  predecessor. 
*'If  you'll  promise  not  to  tell  Grand- 

{To  he  continued,) 


ma,  I'll  promise  not  to  go  walking  wi' 
nobry  momin's  nor  evenin's,"  she  said 
dejectedly. 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  a  spoil- 
sport," said  John  in  a  muffled  voice,  as 
he  turned  away;  **but  yo'd  best  look 
out,  my  lass." 


THE  WORK  OF  MR.  BELLOC. 


English  literature  is  particularly  rich 
in  prose  writers  whose  prose  has  all 
the  quality  of  poetry;  if  the  lyric  is 
the  characteristic  English  yerse-form, 
it  is  equally  true  that  in  some  of  our 
greatest  prose  writers  the  lyrical  note 
is  seldom  absent  for  long.  Bunyan, 
Traheme,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Steven- 
son, Meredith — to  take  a  few  names  at 
random — ^all  exhibit  this  quality  in 
varying  degrees,  and  it  is  perhaps  pres- 
ent to  some  extent  in  every  prose 
writer  whom  we  feel  to  be  charactej> 
istically  English.  In  Mr.  Hilaire 
Belloc  it  is  unmistakably  present,  and 
I  do  not  think  I  am  exaggerating  when 
I  say  that  his  is  the  best  English 
prose  of  the  day. 

How  widely  read  Mr.  Belloc's  books 
may  be  I  do  not  know,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  on  those  who  do  read  them 
they  exert  a  very  powerful  influence; 
and  the  secret  of  this  influence  lies, 
more  than  in  anything  else,  in  their 
style.  Now  style  is  something  far  more 
than  the  possession  of  a  rich  vocabu- 
lary or  a  keen  ear  for  rhythm  and 
melody ;  it  is  primarily  an  intellectual 
quality.  The  first  requisite  of  good 
style  is  that  the  writer  should  have 
a  clear  vision  of  his  subject,  and  firmly 
grasp  the  logical  interrelation  of  its 
parts.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  ad- 
mirable styles  of  Macaulay,  Huxley, 
and  Mill  are  built  When  to  this  is 
added  a  keen  perception  of  the  emo- 


tional color  of  words,  you  get  the 
really  great  styles  of  Newman  and 
Buskin.  Without  putting  Mr.  Belloc 
on  a  level  with  either  of  the  latter,  I 
venture  to  maintain  that  he  combines 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  writer  of 
the  day  these  two  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  distinction  in  style. 

An  author  whose  writing  is  his 
trade,  and  who  is  therefore  forced  to 
write  quickly  and  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose, is  bound  to  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  inferior  work ;  but  the  curi- 
ous thing  about  Mr.  Belloc  is  that 
much  of  his  best  work  has  be6n  done 
for  newspapers.  If  we  want  to  see 
his  writing  at  its  best,  we  must  turn, 
not  to  his  deliberate  historical  work 
— good  though  that  is — but  to  such  a 
book  as  Hilla  and  the  Sea,  which  con- 
sists entirely  of  contributions  to  peri- 
odicals. Here  we  find  him  at  the  task 
which  best  suits  his  genius— the  care- 
ful and  loving  record  of  adventures  by 
sea  and  land,  of  places  full  of  the 
memories  of  our  race,  of  golden  days 
in  Sussex  or  the  Pyrenees.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  emotion  which  attaches  to 
landscape  and  to  antiquity,  of  the 
'"sacramental"  quality  of  those  material 
things  which  nourish  the  soul  of  man, 
his  prose  sometimes  reaches  supreme 
heights;  and,  though  that  level  is  not 
always  maintained,  there  is  not  an  es- 
say in  the  book  I  have  mentioned 
which    does    not    contain    descriptive 
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imssages  of  an  unique  beauty  and 
power.  In  reading  Mr.  Belloc  we  are 
constantly  feeling  the  sense  of  what 
Wordsworth  called  **the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land/'  of  what 
he  himself  calls  "the  unknown  coun- 
try." The  power  to  clothe  tjiat  emo- 
tion in  adequate  words  is  a  very  rare 
gift  in  a  prose  writer.  Let  any  one 
who  doubts  that  Mr.  Belloc  possesses 
it  consider  the  following  passage : — 

"There  was  brume  in  it  and  thick- 
ness.    One   saw   the   sky   beyond    the 
edge  of  the  world  getting  purer  as  the 
vault  rose.     But  right  up — ^a  belt  in 
that  empyrean — ran  peak  and  field  and 
needles  of  intense  ice,  remote,  remote 
from    the   world.     Sky   beneath   them 
and  sky  above  them,  a  steadfast  legion, 
they    glittered    as    though    with    the 
armor    of    the    immovable    armies    of 
Heaven.    Two  days'  march,  three  days* 
march  away,  they   stood  up  like  the 
walls  of  Eden.     I  say  it  again,  they 
stopped  my  breath.    I  had  seen  them. 
"So  little  are  we,  we  men :   so  much 
are  we  inunersed  in  our  muddy  and 
immediate  interests  that  we  think,  by 
numbers   and   recitals,   to  comprehend 
distance  or  time,  or  any  of  our  limit- 
ing infinities.  Here  were  these  magnifi- 
cent  creatures   of    God,    I    mean    the 
Alps,  which  now  for  the  first  time  I 
saw  from  the  height  of  the  Jura ;   and 
because  they  were  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
away,  and  because  they  were  a  mile 
or  two  high,  they  were  become  some- 
thing  different   from    us    others,    and 
could  strike  one  motionless  with  the 
awe  of  supernatural  things.    Up  there 
in  the  sky,  to  which  only  clouds  be- 
long and  birds  and  the  last  trembllhg 
colors  of  pure  light,   they  stood  fast 
and  hard ;  not  moving  as  do  the  things 
of  the  sky.     They  were  as  distant  as 
the  little  upper  clouds  of  summer,  as 
fine  and  tenuous;    but  in  their  refiec- 
tion  and  in  their  quality  as   it  were 
of  weapons    (like  spears  and  shields 
of  an  unknown  array)   they  occupied 


the  sky  with  a  sublime  invasion:  and 
the  things  proper  to  the  sky  were  for- 
gotten by  me  in  their  presence  as  I 


This    is    great    writing;    but,    after 
all,  his  first  sight  of  the  Alps  is  an 
experience    that    should    inspire    any 
poet,  and  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Belloc's 
most  distinctive  achievement — and  per- 
haps his  greatest  service  to  his  gen- 
eration— ^is     that,     better     than     any 
writer  of  the  day,  he  has  understood 
and  set  down  in  words  the  character 
of  England.    Read  At  the  Sign  of  the 
Lion*  or  The  Four  Men,  and  you  will 
find  that  he  knows  Sussex  as  a  man 
knows  tike  woman  he  loves;   but  read, 
too,  the  essays  "On  High  Places,"  "On 
the   Approach   to   Western   England,'* 
and  "On  London  and  the  Houses  in 
it,'"   and   you   will   say   that  he  has 
caught  the  very  spirit  of  every  part 
of  England  he  has  visited.    The  essay 
on   London  is  a  perfect  rendering  of 
the  spirit  of  the  place;    I  know  noth- 
ing approaching  it  except  the  conclu- 
sion of  Pater's  essay  on  Charles  Lamb. 
The  author's  singling  out  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  brown  stock  brick  and  Port- 
land stone  as  the  most  salient  charac- 
teristic of  London  is  a  fine  example  of 
his  Insight,  and  so,  too,  is  his  selection 
of  autumn  as  the  time  when  London 
skies   are   at   their   best    His  feeling 
for   England   is   filled   out   and   made 
richer   by   his  intimate  knowledge  of 
her  past,  and  in  this  lies  his  great  ad- 
vantage over  such  a  man  as  Richard 
Jefferies  and  even  over  William  Mor- 
ris.   Both  of  these  great  writers  were 
filled  with   the   spirit   of  the  English 
landscape,  but  neither  of  them  quite 
grasped  it  as  a  whole,  because  both 
either  ignored  or  hated  a  great  part  of 
what  civilization  has  built  up.    But  to 
Mr.   Belloc  every  spot  in  England  is 
full  of  memories.    His  aesthetic  appre- 
ciation  of  landscape   or  building  and 

«  "The  Path  to  Rome." 

*  "Hills  and  the  Sea." 

•  "On  Everythlnir." 
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his  knowledge  of  their  history  are  so 
subtly  and  intimately  blended  that  the 
picture  he  gives  you  of  a  place  or  an 
event  is  quite  remarkably  vivid  and 
concrete.  When  he  is  at  Winchester 
or  Canterbury,  it  is  not  merely  the 
beauty  of  the  architecture  or  the  his- 
toric memories  that  possess  him,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  place,  which  is  a  subtle 
compound  of  both.  The  reason  why 
his  records  of  places  and  of  travel  are 
so  interesting  is  that  they  are  the  re- 
action on  certain  physical  impressions 
of  a  personality  in  which  accurate 
knowledge,  strong  convictions,  and  the 
capacity  for  deep  emotion  are  very  in* 
timately  interfused.  The  result  is  that 
his  pictures  are  particularly  concrete — 
they  give  you  not  merely  one  aspect 
of  a  scene,  but  the  impression  it  pro- 
duces on  his  whole  personality.  You 
may  disagree  with  his  philosophy,  or 
be  out  of  sympathy  with  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  but  you  cannot  deny  that  a 
strong  personality  is  present  in  every 
line  he  writes.  And  it  is  surely  an 
admirable  thing  that  Mr.  Belloc  should 
have  used  his  unique  literary  gift  so 
often  for  the  purpose  of  reminding 
Englishmen  of  their  inheritance,  of 
showing  them  what  a  possession  they 
have  in  their  rivers  and  hills,  their 
ancient  churches  and  inns,  and  of 
dravdng  their  attention  to  the  perma- 
nent things  which  will  outlast  the 
present  industrial  phase.  He  has 
done  another  great  service — ^and  here 
his  French  blood  comes  out— in  re- 
minding us  that  England  is  part  of 
Europe.  He  is  continually  insisting  on 
the  fact,  which  the  disruption  of 
Christendom  at  the  Reformation  has 
made  us  forget,  that  for  many  cen- 
turies Europe  was  far  more  of  a  unity 
in  itself  than  was  any  country  com- 
prised within  it ;  and  that,  in  reUgion, 
morals,  government,  and  art,  there  is 
a  European  tradition  which  it  is 
probably  unsafe  for  us  to  ignore.  In 
all  this  he  represents  a  point  of  view 


which  is  none  too  common  in  this 
country — one,  moreover,  which  is  the 
outcome  of  wide  knowledge  and  is  held 
with  unmistakable  sincerity  and  con- 
viction. 

Mr.  Belloc's  versatility  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  easy  to  make  too  much  of  it 
He  is  essayist,  historian,  novelist,  poet, 
political  journalist,  critic,  writer  of 
children's  books,  and  many  other 
things  besides ;  and  in  all  these  spheres 
he  has  attained  success.  But  his  suc- 
cess in  each  sphere  has  been,  in  my 
opinion,  by  no  means  equal;  and,  if 
I  were  asked  where  the  true  bent  of 
his  genius  lay,  I  should  answer,  With- 
out hesitation,  in  poetry.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  that  he  is  more  success- 
ful in  verse  than  in  prose,  but  that  he 
is,  first  and  foremost,  a  poet — a  man 
with  a  poet's  vision  of  things  and  a 
lyrical  gift  of  rare  quality.  The  sub- 
jects on  which  he  can  bring  a  poet's 
insight  to  bear  are  those  he  is  most 
successful  in  dealing  with;  and  not 
only  is  much  of  his  verse  poetry  of  a 
very  high  order,  but  his  prose  at  its 
best  has  those  rhythms  which  are  so 
different  from  those  of  verse,  and  which 
yet  have  a  quality  to  which  one  can 
give  no  other  name  than  lyricaL  I 
have  already  quoted  a  passage  which 
exhibits  this  quality  in  a  high  degree, 
and  I  cannot  resist  adding  the  follow- 
ing description  of  sunrise  from  the 
same  book: — 

"I  have  waited  for  the  dawn  a  hun- 
dred times,  attended  by  that  mouni- 
ful,  colorless  spirit  which  haunts  the 
last  hours  of  darkness ;  and  influenced 
especially  by  the  great  timeless  apathy 
that  hangs  round  the  first  uncertain 
promise  of  increasing  light  For  there 
is  an  hour  before  daylight  when  men 
die,  and  there  is  nothing  above  the  soul 
or  around  it,  when  even  the  stars  falL 
And  this  long  and  dreadful  expectation 
I  had  thought  to  be  worst  when  one 
was  alone  at  sea  in  a  small  boat  with- 
out wind;    drifting  beyond  one's  har- 
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bor  in  the  ebb  of  the  outer  channel 
tide,  and  sogglng  back  at  the  first 
flow  on  the  broad,  confused  movement 
of  a  sea  without  any  waves.  In  such 
lonely  mornings  I  have  watched  the 
Owers  light  turning,  and  I  have 
counted  up  my  gulf  of  time,  and  won- 
dered that  moments  could  be  so 
stretched  out  in  the  clueless  mind.  I 
have  prayed  for  the  morning  or  for  a 
little  draught  of  wind,  and  this  I  have 
thought,  I  say,  the  extreme  of  absorp- 
tion into  emptiness  and  longing. 

"But  now,  on  this  ridge,  dragging 
myself  on  to  the  main  road,  I  found  a 
deeper  abyss  of  isolation  and  despair- 
ing fatigue  than  I  had  ever  known,  and 
I  came  near  to  turning  eastward  and 
imploring  the  hastening  of  light,  as 
men  pray  continually  without  reason 
for  things  that  can  but  come  in  a  due 
order.  I  still  went  forward  a  little, 
because  when  I  sat  down  my  loneli- 
ness oppressed  me  like  a  misfortune; 
and  because  my  feet,  going  painfully 
and  slowly,  yet  gave  a  little  balance  and 
rhythm  to  the  movement  of  my  mind. 

I  heard  no  sound  of  animals  or  birds. 
I  passed  several  fields,  deserted  in  the 
half-darkness;  and  in  some  I  felt  the 
hay,  but  always  found  it  wringing  wet 
with  dew,  nor  could  I  discover  a  good 
shelter  from  the  wind  that  blew  off 
the  upper  snow  of  the  summits.  For  a 
little  space  of  time  there  fell  upon  me, 
as  I  crept  along  the  road,  that  shadow 
of  sleep  which  numbs  the  mind,  but  it 
could  not  compel  me  to  lie  down,  and 
I  accepted  it  only  as  a  partial  and 
beneficent  oblivion  which  covered  my 
desolation  and  suffering  as  a  thin, 
transparent  cloud  may  cover  an  evil 
moon. 

'Then  suddenly  the  sky  grew  lighter 
upon  every  side.  That  cheating  gloom 
(which  I  think  the  clouds  in  purgatory 
must  reflect)  lifted  from  the  valley  as 
though  to  a  slow  order  given  by  some 
calm  and  good  influence  that  was 
marshalling  in  the  day.     Their  colors 
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came  back  to  things;  the  trees  recov- 
ered their  shape,  life,  and  trembling; 
here  and  there,  on  the  face  of  the 
mountain  opposite,  the  mists  by  their  ' 
movement  took  part  in  the  new  life, 
and  I  thought  I  heard  for  the  first 
time  the  tumbling  water  far  below  me 
in  the  ravine.  That  subtle  barrier 
was  drawn  which  marks  to-day  from 
yesterday;  all  the  night  and  its 
despondency  became  the  past  and  en- 
tered memory.  The  road  before  me, 
the  pass  on  my  left  (my  last  ridge,  and 
the  entry  into  Tuscany),  the  mass  of 
the  great  hills,  had  become  mixed  into 
the  increasing  light,  that  is,  into  the 
familiar  and  invigorating  Present 
which  I  have  always  found  capable  of 
opening  the  doors  of  the  future  with  a 
gesture  of  victory. 

"My  pain  either  left  me,  or  I  ceased 
to  notice  it,  and  seeing  a  little  way 
before  me  a  bank  above  the  road,  and 
a  fine  grove  of  sparse  and  dominant 
chestnuts,  I  climbed  up  thither  and 
turned,  standing  to  the  east 

"There,  without  any  warning  of 
colors,  or  of  the  heraldry  that  we  have 
in  the  north,  the  sky  was  a  great  field 
of  pure  light,  and  without  doubt  it 
was  all  woven  through,  as  was  my 
mind  watching  it,  with  security  and 
gladness.  Into  this  field,  as  I  watched 
it,  rose  the  sun." 

Such  a  passage  is  evidently  written 
with  great  deliberation  and  care,  but 
the  secret  of  its  effect  cannot  be  wholly 
discovered  by  analysis.  It  depends 
partly  on  the  felicitous  use  of  meta- 
phor, in  which  Mr.  Belloc  excels,  but 
there  is  in  it  also  something  more  in- 
tangible— ^an  instinctive  feeling  for 
those  rhythms  which  will  express  a 
certain  mood  of  the  mind.  Whenever 
he  is  writing  of  what  he  calls  the 
"sacramental"  things — of  familiar  land- 
scapes, first  love,  the  surprise  of 
dawn,  the  solemnity  and  mystery  of 
autumn — ^hls  style  becomes  perfectly 
attuned  to  his  subject.    Nowhere  is  his 
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touch  surer  than  where  he  speaks,  with 
restrained    strengrth    and    a    beautiful 
j|  reticence,  of  the  power  of  woman.   The 
best   examples  of  this   are   'The  Let- 
ter,*** "On  an  Empty  House'**  (a  won- 
derfully delicate  and  penetrating  piece 
of     writing),     •*The     Girondin,*'     and 
Grizzlebeard*s  story  in  The  Four  Men, 
As  a  writer  of  verse  Mr.  Belloc  has 
not   yet  come  into  his  own,  and   we 
must  wait  for  his  next  volume  before 
his    work    can    be    justly    appraised. 
Those   who   know   the   little   book   of 
Verses  and  Sonnets  published  in  1896, 
will  probably  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the    sonnet    is   the    form    which    best 
suits  his  genius.    It  is  at  any  rate  ad- 
mirably suited  to  that  mood  of  "emo- 
tion recollected  in  tranquility**  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  him;    and  the 
sonnets  are  certainly  the  best  things 
in  that  volume.     But  the  Verses  pub- 
lished  in   1910   reveal   other   gifts  of 
a  very  high  order,  notably  a  vigorous 
and    spontaneous   gift    of   song.     The 
best   poem   in   the   book,    "The  South 
Country,"    has    been    well    known    for 
many  years,  but   I  make  no  apology 
for  (]uoting  one  stanza  of  it. 

But  the  men   that   live  in  the   South 
Country 
Are  the  kindest  and  most  wise. 
They  get  their  laughter  from  the  loud 
surf, 
And  the  faith  in  their  happy  eyes 
Comes    surely    from    our    Sister    the 
Spring 
When  over  the  sea  she  flies ; 
The    violets    suddenly    bloom    at    her 
feet, 
She  blesses  us  with  surprise. 

There  is  a  lyrical  ecstasy  in  this 
which  sets  the  heart  dancing.  The  su- 
premely felicitous  way  in  which  the 
fifth  line  follows  unexpectedly  on  the 
fourth  without  a  break,  and  the  sud- 
den rush  of  anapsests  in  the  last  four 
lines,  give  one  that  sense  of  joyful 
surprise  which  is  the  soul  of  spring. 

«  "  First  and  Last." 
•  "On  Everything." 


The    whole   poem   is    masterly    in    its 
handling  of  metre,  being  full  of  un- 
expected irregularities  which  give  it  a 
character  all  its  own.    But  the  book  la 
disappointingly  unequal,  verses  which 
are  quite  ephemeral  and  trivial  stand- 
ing side  by  side  with  really  fine  poems 
like  "A  Bivouac,**  "The  Leader,**  and 
"Stanzas  written  on  Battersea  Bridge.** 
Midway    between    these    two    classes 
stand   things  like   the   "West    Sussex 
Drinking  Song,**  and  "To  the  BaUiol 
Men  still  in  Africa,**  which  display  a 
genuine   singing  gift  that  is  perhaps 
unequalled  at   the   present  day.     Mr. 
Belloc,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  followed 
his  own  advice  in  "The  Path  to  £U»ne,'* 
and    to    have   got    his    head    full   of 
rhythms  and   catches,   which   "jumble 
up  somehow   into  short  songs  of  his 
own.**     One  of  his  latest  books,   The 
Four  Men,  is  full  of  admirable  songs, 
and  scattered  up  and  down  his  essays 
are    tantalizing    fragments    of    lyrics 
which   make   you    long   for   the    resL 
What,    for    instance,    could    be    more 
promising    than    this     (from    "On    a 
Winged  Horse***)  ? 
And   once  atop  of  Lamboume  Down» 

towards  the  hill  of  Clere, 
I  saw  the  host  of  Heaven  in  rank  and 

Michael  with  his  spear 
And    Turpin,    out    of    Gascony,    and 

Charlema^e  the  lord, 
And  Roland  of  the  Marches  with  his 
hand  upon  his  sword 
For  fear  he  should  have  need  of  it; 

— and  forty  more  beside! 
And  I  ride ;  and  I  ride ! 
For  you  that  took  the  all  in  all,  the 

things  you  left  were  three 
A    loud   Voice   for   singing   and   keen 
Eyes  to  see. 
And  a  spouting  well  of  Joy  within 

that  never  yet  was  dried ! 
And  I  ride! 

If  only  Mr.  Belloc  would  give  vs 
the  other  ten  verses!  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
is  more  himself  in  prose  than  in  v^rse; 
his  touch  is  surer,  his  style  at  its  best 

•  "On  Nothing." 
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has  greater  indlTiduality  and  dignity. 
My  only  fear  is  that  such  fine  literary 
work  as  is  contained  in  some  of  his 
essays  may,  through  being  buried  amid 
much  that  is  on  a  lower  level,  be  over- 
looked or  forgotten.  HiUa  and  the 
Sea  is  on  a  uniformly  high  level 
throughout,  but  the  succeeding  volumes 

The  British  Rerlew. 


have  been  more  unequal.  Now  that 
Mr.  Belloc  has  given  up  the  editorship 
of  The  Eyewitness,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  are  many  treasures  in  store 
for  the  lover  of  good  prose  and  poetry. 
Unless  the  appreciation  of  literature 
dies  out  in  this  country,  his  work  wiU 
certainly  endure. 

Bumell  Payne. 


AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  EUCLID. 


Euclid  died  some  few  years  ago;  he 
was  killed  at  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  by  a  blow  from  an  engi- 
neer, and  the  teachers  of  mathematics 
buried  him,  perhaps  at  the  time  hardly 
realizing  what  they  did;  or  it  may 
be,  some  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  him 
in  the  hope  of  replacing  him  by  a  bet- 
ter man — thinking  the  opportunity 
would  create  the  supply — and  some,  be- 
cause they  considered  it  was  a  practi- 
cal and  materialistic  age,  and  the  old 
man  had  no  place  in  it  But  now,  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  some  ten  years,  the 
time  seems  to  have  come  to  take  stock, 
to  make  a  balance-sheet  under  the  new 
regime.  What  have  we  gained  and 
what  have  we  lost  by  the  death  of  the 
Euclidian  age? 

Looking  back  upon  the  event,  it  may, 
at  first  sight,  seem  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  old  Geometer  was  got 
rid  of  so  easily.  It  is  worth  while  to 
note  that  he  was  not  killed  by  one  of 
his  own  pupils;  it  was  not  a  mathe- 
matician who  raised  his  hand  against 
him,  though  none  tried  to  save  him. 
Tears  ago  attempts  had  heca  made  to 
get  rid  of  him,  but  they  always  failed. 
This  time  the  blow  was  struck  at  a 
very  opportune  moment:  everything 
was  ripe  for  a  change;  not  only  were 
men's  nerves  upset  by  our  failure  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Boer  War,  which 
betrayed  a  lack  of  scientific  training 
and  power  of  adaptability,  but  in  ad- 
dition the  utilitarian  spirit  was  much 


abroad.  Mechanical  and  electrical  sci- 
ence were  being  practically  applied  in 
many  new  directions,  and  the  engi- 
neers were  crying  out  for  workmen: 
they  looked  to  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
try to  supply  their  need,  and  what  did 
they  find?  The  old  order  changing, 
yielding  place  to  new.  Greek  had  al- 
most gone,  Latin  was  going,  and  so 
many  of  the  subjects  which  scholars 
laid  stress  upon,  as  being  of  educa- 
tional value  in  matters  of  taste  and 
style,  were  being  ousted  in  favor  of  the 
*' vulgar  mass  called  work"  (to  use 
Browning's  phrase).  Euclid  alone  of 
the  old  order  remained,  and  he  must 
go  too,  because  he  seined  to  be  use- 
less for  practical  purposes.  It  was  the 
training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye  which 
was  immediately  required.  No  man, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  for 
any  length,  of  time,  could  urge  that 
Euclid  was  any  training  in  anything 
for  very  many  boys. 

It  was  largely  the  fault  of  unquali- 
fied teachers  who  could  not  see  the 
beauty  of  his  simplicity,  the  clearness 
of  his  style,  and  the  rigidity  of  his 
logic — ^the  hidden  value  behind  the 
outer  velL  So  to  most  learners  he  was 
but  a  silly  and  hard  taskmaster,  with- 
out any  rhyme  or  reason;  they  learnt 
him — if  at  all — ^parrot-like  and  attached 
no  meaning  to  his  words;  he  was  as 
the  dry  bones  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel 
— ^very  dry,  and  apparently  without 
life.     He  was  given  up,  therefore,  it 
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seems  to  me,  primarily  for  two  rea- 
sons: first,  he  did  not  immediately 
help  to  supply  the  urgent  demand  of 
the  engineers;  secondly,  the  training 
which  he  was  supposed  to  give  was  on 
trial  found  to  be  no  training  at  alL 
These,  of  course,  are  two  excellent  rea- 
sons— ^if  they  are  true — for  giving  him 
up  as  an  educational  subject  in  our 
schools ;  but  the  question  still  remains. 
What  have  we  lost  and  what  have  we 
gained  by  the  change?— for  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  any  subject  to  have  been 
taught  so  long  without  being  of  aatae 
value. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  lost  a  very 
great  deaL  We  have  lost  a  great 
Classic,  who  came  to  us  with  the  au- 
thority of  many  years*  tradition  behind 
him,  who  had  a  style  which  has  served 
as  a  model  of  clearness  and  simplicity 
and  exactness,  rivalled  by  few  and  sec- 
ond to  none,  and  which  has  served  as 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  many  who 
have  followed  him.  What  could  pos- 
sibly be  clearer,  or  more  simple,  than 
the  system  of  deductive  reasoning 
which  he  followed  and  which  he 
taught?  He  started  with  a  few  simple 
facts;  from  them,  step  by  step,  little 
by  little,  he  established  his  proposi- 
tions; and  how  clearly  he  did  it! 
There  was  first  the  statement  of  what 
he  proposed  to  do,  then  the  building 
of  the  scaffolding  which  w^is  necessary 
for  his  work,  then  the  doing  of  the 
work  itself,  and  finally  the  definite 
proof  that  what  he  had  set  out  to  do 
had  be«i  done.  To  him  that  had  eyes 
to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  it  was  a 
training  in  clearness  of  thought  and 
statement  .  and  logical  develoiMnent 
which  could  not  be  surpassed.  Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps,  this  training,  which 
had  gone  on  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, must  have  exercised  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  English  character:  it 
was  a  great  thing  for  men  to  learn 
what  a  proof  was  and  what  it  was  not ; 
and  if  many  boys  had  not  the  eyes  to 


see  nor  the  ears  to  hear,  well  .  .  . 
was  that  any  reason  for  giving  it  all 
up,  unless  it  could  be  replaced  by 
something  better? 

Of  course  there  was  no  educational 
value  in  learning  how  to  bisect  a  given 
finite  straight  line,  and  in  proving  that 
it  had  be6n  done,  nor  in  constructing 
an  equilateral  triangle :  nobody  wanted 
to  do  these  things  per  se — ^just  as  no- 
body wants  to  be  vaccinated  per  te — 
but  there  was  an  education  in  recog- 
nizing that  these  were  small,  but  es- 
sential, linira  in  a  Chain  of  reasoning 
without  which  the  chain  would  not 
hold  together.  And  there  are  many 
men,  who  are  not  and  never  could  be 
mathematicians,  who  look  back  to  their 
schooldays  and  realixe  that  they  owe 
much  of  their  success  in  after-life 
to  what  they  learnt  from  those  early 
lessons  in  elementary  mathematics.  As 
I  write,  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from 
a  man  whose  name  is  a  household 
word,  and  who  holds  at  present  one  of 
the  most  important  administrative  of- 
fices in  the  Empire.    He  writes: 

•*I  regard  my  work  at  elementary 
mathematics  as  the  most  salutary 
mental  discipline  I  ever  received,  and 
though  the  knowledge  is  now  gone, 
through  the  effort  I  made  at  school  the 
faculty  remains  of  a  greater  power  of 
application  than  I  should  otherwise 
have  ever  developed.*' 

These  words  seem  to  me  to  convey 
the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize — ^that  a  training  in  elemen- 
tary mathematics  has  done  much  for 
the  development  of  perseverance  and 
effort  in  the  national  character,  and 
has  often  taught  men  to  criticize  their 
own  statements  to  see  whether  they 
were  logically  sound. 

But  if  the  direct  loss  has  been  great, 
what  I  may  call  the  moral  and  indi- 
rect loss  has  been  greater.  For  the 
sake  of  practical  utility  we  gave  up  a 
great   Classic,   and   since  then  it  has 
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been  so  easy  to  gire  up  ideals;    we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  get  into  the 
frame  of  mind  towards  education  in 
which  we  welcome  any  change  which 
tends  towards  immediate  results,  rather 
than   ultimate  training,   '^things  done 
that  take  the  eye  and  have  the  price." 
We  are  willing  to  teach  boys  what  in- 
terests them  rather  than  what  is  good 
for  them ;   in  other  words,  we  seem  to 
have  adopted  to  the  full  the  value  of 
the  lines  of  least  resistance  in  intel* 
lectual    matters.     Mathematics    owes 
its   place   in   any  educational   system 
not  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  end  in 
itself,  but  because  it  is  a  part  of  a 
gradual   training;    and   that   fact  we 
are  fast  allowing  ourselves  to  forget 
It  is  all  the  more  easy  to  forget  it,  be- 
cause  we   have   the   example   of   the 
Army  and  Navy  before  us :  the  schools 
cannot  get  away  fr<xn  it     But  it  is 
worth    while    to    remember   that    the 
cadets  at  Osborne  and  Dartmouth  are 
being  trained   with   only   one  end   in 
view,  and  that  an  end  which  requires  a 
very  special  knowledge  of  the  vast  ap- 
plications of  mechanical  and  electrical 
science,  and  competence  in  the  use  of 
them.     The  candidates  for  the  Army 
are  also  required  to  show  skill  along 
the  special  lines  in  which  their  future 
work  ia  likely  to  be;    but  neither  of 
these    two    professions   demands    that 
general  education  which  we  have  been 
accustomed    to    look    for    from    the 
schools  of  the  country.    It  is  no. part 
of  our    business    to    begin    to    train 
specialists.     Sir   George    Greenhill   in 
his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Mathe- 
matical   Association   some    few   years 
ago  said,  "Naval  and  Military  educa- 
tion   is    entirely    utilitarian."     Indeed 
Osborne  and  Dartmouth,  and  the  Army 
classes  generally,   owe  their  existence 
to  the  fact  that  the  schools  did  not 
specialize  enough,  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  mathematical  training  in 
the  latter  should  follow  the  lines  laid 
down  for  these  two  professions.    They 


are  th^  narrower  lines;  and  a  more 
valuable  method,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  have  been  to  carry  on  the  work 
on  the  old  and  wider  lines,  till  the 
time  came  to  add  a  superstructure  of 
the  special  work  required  for  special 
purposes.  This  would  probably  have 
been  done  had  there  not  been,  in  Eng- 
land, such  ah  ingrained  contempt  for 
intellect,  and  such  an  impatience  at  all 
delay  in  qualifying  to  enter  on  a  pro- 
fession, and  an  unwillingness  to  go  be- 
yond the  prescribed  routine. 

So  I  hold  that  we  have  lost  a  very 
great  deal,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
by  giving  up  Buclid;  but  let  us  now 
look  at  the  other  side  of  the  balance- 
sheet— what  have  we  gained? 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in 
considering  what  do  we  now  teach  in- 
stead of  Euclid— what  has  actually 
taken  his  place ;  we  cannot  reply  in  a 
single  word. 

In  the  first  place,  we  teach  geometry. 
At  first  sight  this  appears  to  be  the 
same  thing  under  a  new  name, — ^**new 
presbyter,  but  old  priest  writ  large"— 
but  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  Geometry 
now,  for  the  most  part,  means  little 
more  than  geometrical  drawing;  at 
any  rate,  this  is  the  only  part  of  the 
subject  where  any  real  gain  has  been 
made.  We  have  reverted  to  a  long  ago 
method,  for  geometrical  drawing  was 
the  first  subject  a  little  Greek  boy  was 
taught  before  he  was  promoted  to 
Euclid.  We,  in  fact,  lay  stress  upon 
the  training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye, 
and  in  this  way  meet  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  practical  demands  of  the  en- 
gineers. Geometrical  problems  of  no 
great  intrinsic  interest  in  th^nselves 
are  solved  experimentally  by  compasses 
and  ruler :  by  neat  and  carefully  drawn 
figures  which  satisfy  the  eye,  and  ap- 
parently fulfil  conditions.  Formerly 
the  solution  of  the  same  problem  (if 
solved  at  all)  would  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  rough  figure  and  a  definite 
theoretic   proof   showing   that   it  had 
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been  done.  This  is  typical  of  the 
whole  matter,  the  great  difference  be- 
tween present  and  past  methods.  The 
latter  cared  for  little  else  than  the 
mental  effort  involved  in  the  proof. 

We  follow  along  the  same  lines  to 
other  than  mere  geometrical  problems ; 
we  snrvey  districts,  draw  plans,  find 
the  distances  and  compass-bearings  of 
one  place  from  another :  "If  Oxford  is 
fifty-four  miles  N.W.  of  London,  and 
Cambridge  is  fifty-five  miles  due  N.  of 
London,  what  is  the  distance  and  bear- 
ing of  Oxford  from  Cambridge?"— We 
take  observations,  measure  angles  of 
elevation  and  so  find  heights  of  inac- 
cessible objects  such  as  church  steeples, 
and  mountain-tops:  "What  is  the 
height  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  if  at  a 
place  three  hundred  yards  from  it  the 
angle  of  elevation  of  the  top  of  its 
cross  is  forty-eight  degrees?"  We  have 
in  fact  brought  the  work  of  the  class- 
room away  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete,  and  made  it  deal  more  with 
the  actualities  of  life.  We  have  shown 
that  things  in  a  book  are  not  totally 
different  from  things  out  of  it. 

From  all  this  geometrical  drawing 
and  its  bearing  upon  practical  ques- 
tions, there  is  growing  up  a  facility  in 
execution  and  a  sense  of  neatness  and 
of  form  which  formerly  were  absent. 
These  are  in  themselves  valuable;  but 
there  is  something  more,  something 
which  perhaps  cannot  be  represented 
so  easily  in  tangible  results.  It  is  this : 
in  many  yoimg  minds  there  is  growing 
up  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  of  their  capactiy  to  solve 
problems — so  long  at  any  rate  (this  is 
an  important  limitation)  as  they  are 
dealing  with  concrete  quantities  and 
not  abstract  ideas,  and  may  use  their 
instruments.  They  see  that  by  means 
of  a  graduated  ruler,  a  pair  of  com- 
passes and  a  protractor  with  which  to 
measure  angles,  they  are  able  to 
achieve  much  by  trial,  and  they  learn 
to  try  along  the  lines  on  which  they  are 


being  taught.  This  drawing  has  all  the 
stimulating  interest  of  a  creative  effort 
Of  course  mistakes  are  frequent  and 
all  the  more  because  it  is  the  empiric 
method  which  appeals  to  boys;  they 
cannot  prove  that  what  they  have  done 
satisfies  conditions;  they  see  that  it 
apparently  does  so,  without  knowing 
why.  A  proof  is  a  totally  different 
thing,  and  there  is  often  evident  a  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  in  the  boy's 
mind  that  the  beautiful  piece  of 
geometrical  drawing  produced — ^with 
accurate  circles  and  correct  lengths — 
is  all  wrong;  it  seems  to  him  to  be 
right  but  appearances  are  deceptive. 
Elementary  geometrical  facts,  too, 
which  can  be  readily  tested — e.g.  that 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  always 
add  up  to  180  degrees — are  well 
known  and  stated  with  a  boldness 
which  defies  contradiction,  and  so  are 
just  those  properties  connected  with 
figures,  both  plane  and  solid,  which  can 
be  proved  by  measurement,  and  tested 
by  ocular  demonstration.  In  this  way, 
and  so  far,  the  demand  of  the  engi- 
neers has  to  a  certain  extent  been  met 
and  the  abolition  of  Euclid  justified. 

In  the  second  place,  much  time  that 
was  formerly  occupied  in  learning;  or 
trying  to  learn,  theoretic  proofs  has 
been  set  free  for  other  subjects.  How 
many  young  minds  were  finally  de- 
barred from  any  further  effort  by  their 
inability  to  cross  the  "pons  asinorum"? 
Indeed  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
subject  this  name  was  often  a  stum- 
bling-block to  any  progress,  even  if  ad- 
vance had  been  made  so  far.  Not  long 
ago  a  boy  with  a  fine  (but  I  fancy  un- 
conscious) sense  of  humor  made  this 
memorable  reply  to  my  question :  "How 
much  Euclid  have  you  done?"  "I  have 
got  up  to  the  first  proposition  many 
times."  The  time  thus  set  free  from 
theoretic  work  is  used  for  new  sub- 
jects— mechanics,  trigonometry,  and 
calculus — all  treated,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble,   in    the    same    practical    way    as 
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geometry.  These  present  fresh  ideas 
to  the  boys,  and  make  them  feel  that 
in  their  math^natlcs  they  have  a 
many-sided  instrument  which  is  valu- 
able to  them,  and  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  solution  of  problons 
of  very  varying  interest:  the  princi- 
ples which  underlie  the  making  of 
machines,  levers,  pulleys,  cranes;  the 
forces,  the  stresses  and  strains,  in  the 
girders  of  bridges  and  roofs;  the 
horse-power  of  enginiee ;  the  range  of  a 
gun,  etc 

And,  in  the  third  place,  changes  have 
been  made  in  other  elementary  sub- 
jects in  sympathy  with  the  changes  in 
geometry — ^in  such  subjects  as  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  which  are  uni- 
versally taught.  The  parts  of  them 
which  are  of  theoretic  value  only  have 
been  dropped:  boys  are  no  longer  con- 
fronted with  the  difQculty  of  papering 
imaginary  rooms,  or  of  trying  to  un- 
derstand money  questions  which  in- 
volve the  technical  terms  of  the 
Stock  Exchange;  nor  do  they  waste 
their  energy  in  simplifying  long  and 
complex  fractions,  which  have  only 
been  made  up  in  order  that  they  may 
be  unmade;  much  manipulating  of 
symbols  has  gone,  conjuring  with  un- 
known quantities  in  order  to  wriggle 
out  an  answer  has  gone,  chasing  a 
wary  and  elusive  ap  without  knowing 
what  it  was  worth  when  found  has 
also  gone.  And  instead  of  all  this  boys 
bring  their  instruments  of  precision  io 
bear  upon  their  work :  they  plot  graphs 
of  statistics,  and  read  them  easily; 
they  construct  curves  showing  the  rise 
and  fall  of  imports  and  exports, 
though  it  may  be  without  much  inter- 
est ;  they  draw  diagrams  such  as  those 
found  in  the  offices  of  any  railway 
company,  which  show  how  time-tables 
are  constructed,  and  realize  how  help- 
ful they  are  in  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culty involved  in  running  special  trains 
without  interfering  with  the  regular 
service. 


All  this  seems  to  be  very  good  and 
useful  and  to  denote  a  very  real  gain ; 
the  gain  in  our  imaginary  balance 
sheet  seems  far  to  outweigh  the  loss; 
but  does  it?  The  difficulty  of  weighing 
the  two  sides  one  against  the  other  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  scarcely  have  a 
common  unit,  in  terms  of  which  they 
can  be  compared.  When  we  look  a  lit- 
tle below  the  surface  it  is  clear  that 
there  has  been  a  very  real,  if  silent, 
revolution  in  elementary  education  so 
tax  as  mathematics  is  concerned;  it 
does  not  aim  now  at  the  same  wide 
broadening  of  intellectual  power,  but 
takes  its  stand  on  a  different  plane 
altogether,  and,  it  may  be,  seems  to 
achieve  more  because  it  strives  for 
less.  If  it  is  true  **that  success  is 
naught,  endeavor's  all,"  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  winning  the  one  and  losin|;  the 
other. 

The  real  test  is  perhaps  this.  If  a 
teacher  of  the  past  were  to  visit  a 
class-room  under  present  conditions, 
would  he  find  the  standard  of  work 
higher,  and  would  he  feel  conscious  of 
a  keener  intellectual  grip  among  his 
pupils?  As  one  who  has  passed  through 
the  transition  period  I  doubt  if  he 
would;  from  my  own  experience,  now 
going  back  many  years,  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  revolution  has  made 
for  intellectual  improvement  Our 
training  does  not  tend  to  make 
thinkers ;  it  tries  to  make  doers ;  and 
the  phrase  "I  don't  see  it"  is  just  as 
frequent  as  ever  it  was  when  any 
mathematical  thought  is  to  be  followed 
out,  or  any  piece  of  deductive  reason- 
ing to  be  done.  Boys  so  often  nowa- 
days use  their  compasses  that  it  is  al- 
most inconceivable  that  any  one  of 
them  should  define  a  circle  as  "one 
straight  Une  which  goes  round  and 
round  till  it  meets  in  the  centre" ;  but 
ask  them  to  prove  any  simple  property 
about  it,  and  the  number  of  good  and 
correct  results  is  no  greater  than  be- 
fore.    Propositions   stated   in   general 
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terms  only  produce,  for  the  most  part, 
looks  of  Questioning  astonishment.  We 
must  deal  with  the  particular  rather 
than  with  the  general :  it  is  better  to 
say  "Construct  a  triangle  with  its 
sides  equal  to  two,  three,  and  four 
inches  in  length,"  rather  than  *'Gon- 
struct  a  triangle  with  its  sides  equal 
to  three  given  straight  lines." 

Euclid  thought  it  worth  while  to 
prove  the  obvious  fact  that  the  short- 
est distance  from  one  point  to  an- 
other is  as  "the  crow  flies";  and 
stated  his  proposition  that  any  two 
sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater 
than  the  third.  Ask  the  average  boy 
to  prove  this  as  a  general  theorem :  he 
will  draw  a  perfect  figure,  measure  the 
three  sides,  and  make  It  clear  that  the 
sum  of  any  two  is  greater  than  the 
thir^:  then  altogether  fail  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  not  a  general  proof. 
Ask  him  why  the  proposition  is  true, 
and  he  answers,  "It  is  so,  because  I've 
measured  it."  Perhaps  he  would  have 
done  the  same  during  the  reign 
of  Euclid,  but  he  would  have  realized 
more  fully  that  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tion depended  upon  a  general  proof 
and  have  tried  to  think  it  out,  rather 
than  merely  do  it.  Nor  is  it  different 
in  other  subjects.  Take  the  case  of 
an  algebraical  problem  the  answer  to 
which  lies  in  solving  a  simple  or 
quadratic  equation ;  it  is  easy  no  doubt 
to  work  out  the  equation  when  it  has 
been  obtained,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in 
the  step-by-step  argument  which  leads 
up  to  and  ends  in  the  equation,  and 
there  are  no  more  boys  to  find  it  than 
in  the  past,  and  no  fewer  to  say  "I 
don't  see." 

The  clever  boy  finds  very  little  in- 
deed in  a  popular  and  modem  text- 
book on  geometry  to  arouse  his  intel- 
lectual interest;  to  him  it  is  child's 
play  which  bores  him;  but  he  hardly 
counts.  Euclid  was  not  abolished  for 
his  sake  or  because  it  failed  in  his 
case.    If  under  the  old  regime  we  erred 


in  our  attempt  to  bring  all  boys  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  best  and  allowed 
him,  as  it  were,  to  set  the  pace,   we 
are,  indeed,  in  no  danger  of  the  same 
mistake  now.    Geometry  is  at  once  the 
most  difficult,  and  the  most  valuable, 
of   elementary    mathematical    subjects 
taught  in  a  school,  and  if  only  a  boy 
can  learn  "to  see  the  next  step,"  he 
advances  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  men- 
tal development — ^he  feels  something  of 
that  driving  power  of  enthusiasm  for 
his  subject  which  adds  vigor  to  his  ef- 
fort and  pleasure  to  his  achievements. 
No  amount  of  measurement  can  take 
its  place.    Nor  does  measurement  ren- 
der easier  the  jump  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract,  from  the  practical  to 
the  theoretical,  which  must  be  made  if 
a  boy's  mind  is  to  be  really  awakened 
by  his  boyhood's  education.    The  riders 
at   the   end   of   that  old   brown   Tod- 
hunter  which  used  to  be  such  a  stum- 
bling-block are  as  much  a  stumbling- 
block  as  ever.    Indeed  no  teacher  now- 
adays would  ever  expect  to  get  them 
done,  because  we  do  not  cultivate  the 
imagination   which   is   required   to  do 
them.    It  might  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that   a   decline  in   imaginative   power 
implies  a  decline  in  intellectual  force 
along  the  whole  line.     In  our  modem 
methods,    with   all   their  concrete   in- 
stances, we  are  withdrawing  from  our 
class-rooms  the  inspiration  of  the  ideal 
that: 

"Man's  work  is  to  labor  and  leaven 
As  best  he  may — 

It  is  work  for  work's  sake  that  he's 
needing." 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
mathematics  deals  only  with  hard  dry 
facts;  the  very  essence  of  its  great 
value  as  a  training  lies  in  its  power 
of  developing  the  imagination,  and 
without  this  its  value  is  immensely 
diminished.  If  this  side  of  the  intel- 
lect is  neglected,  there  will  be  wanting 
the  imagination  to  conceive  new  de- 
velopments of  knowledge,  to  invent  new 
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ones  when  old  ones  are  inadequate,  and 
to  lay  out  a  route  through  the  un- 
known land  beyond  the  regions  of  the 
known.  The  statement  of  the  law  of 
gravity  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
the  achievements  of  the  imagination. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  part  of 
what  I  want  to  say.  If  our  many  and 
far-reaching  changes  have  not  ma'de 
theoretic  geometry  any  more  effective 
as  an  instrument  of  general  education 
— and  in  my  opinion  they  have  not — 
one  cannot  but  wonder  whether  it  is 
worth  doing  at  alL  I  hold  that  it 
would  be  far  better,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue alcmg  our  present  lines,  to  re- 
place it  altogether  by  geometrical 
drawing,  and  when  that  comes  to  an 
end,  as  it  soon  does,  give  up  geometry 
entirely,  except  in  the  case  of  the  few 
boys  who  are  going  to  be  mathe- 
maticians, and  let  the  time  be  devoted 
to  something  quite  different. 

There  is  another  reason  why  it  seems 
to  me  that  theoretic  geometry  is  not 
worth  the  time  which  is  being  spent 
upon  it  under  the  existing,  somewhat 
chaotic,  conditions.  I  said  earlier  that 
it  may  be  some  mathematicians  were 
glad  to  get  rid  of  Euclid  in  the  hope 
of  replacing  him  by  a  better  man,  but 
no  two  of  us  are  agreed  that  the  bet- 
ter man  has  been  found  in  any  of  the 
many  text-books  which  are  in  circula- 
tion,— their  multitude  is  evidence  of 
that  There  is  no  man  of  sufficient 
mark  to  be  accepted  by  all  as  the 
standard  Geometer,  and  his  system  of 
reasoning  universally  followed. 

They  have  the  same  difficulty  in 
other  countries.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  a  Mathematical  Association,  held  in 
London,  I  heard  the  chairman  say  that 
the  Italian  Government  had  ordered 
the  re-introduction  of  Euclid,  as  there 
was  so  much  dissatisfaction  with  the 
books  which  had  taken  Ills  place. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  training  in 
the  development  of  a  logical  sense,  as 

The  OornhUl  liacmslne. 


formerly  understood,  does  not  exist 
"Any  proof  is  accepted  which  appears 
to  form  part  of  a  sjrstematic  treat- 
ment" What  is  a  "systematic  tr^t- 
ment?"  Quot  homines  tot  sententiw. 
A  boy  may  now  go  from  one  school  to 
another  and  only  find  confusion  worse 
confounded,  if  he  changes  his  text- 
book: for  he  learns  that  there  is  no 
recognized  authority,  that  the  order 
which  he  once  tried  to  follow  in  his 
chain  of  reasoning  has  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, and  that  his  former,  apparently 
solid,  foundations  are  now  merely  mat- 
ters of  debate.  Till,  then,  the  time 
arises  that  we  can  agree  upon  Euclid's 
successor,  it  would  be  better  to  cease 
to  waste  time  in  trying  to  teach  a  logic 
which,  after  all,  is  a  very  qualified 
logic 

Such  a  revolutionary  change  as  that 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
ten  years  in  elementary  mathematical 
teaching  must  have  important  results 
upon  a  wider  life  than  mere  school 
life.  As  I  have  said,  it  was  a  great 
thing  for  men  to  have  to  learn  what 
proof  was  and  what  it  was  not,  and 
nowhere  better  could  it  be  learnt  than 
in  the  school  of  a  science  which  has 
never  had  to  take  one  step  backward, 
which  has  never  asserted  without 
proof,  nor  retracted  a  proved  asser- 
tion. To  quote  the  words  of  the  late 
Professor  Henry  Smith — Savilian  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  at  Oxford — "I  could 
not  argue  well  for  the  enduring  intel- 
lectual strength  of  any  nation,  whose 
education  was  not  based  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  mathematical  learning, 
and  whose  scientlflc  conceptions,  or  in 
other  words  whose  notions  of  the  world 
and  of  the  things  in  it,  were  not 
braced  and  girt  together  with  a  strong 
framework  of  math^natical  reasoning." 
This  training  we  have  now  largely  given 
up.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note,  in 
after-years,  whether  it  has  made  for 
intellectual  strength  or  the  reverse. 
C.  H.  P.  Mayo. 
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For  some  days  the  family  party  of 
tinkers,  encamped  among  tall  furze- 
bushes  at  one  end  of  the  Glenkillen 
Valley,  had  anxiously  considered  the 
problem  of  "ould  Moggy."  She  was 
called  "ould"  only  to  distinguish  her 
from  a  namesake  niece,  being,  in  fact, 
of  robust  middle-age,  and  hitherto  of 
very  active  habits.  These,  however, 
she  had  compulsorily  relinquished  since 
in  crossing  slippery  stepping-stones 
with  a  cluster  of  tin  cans  she  had 
sprained  an  ankle  so  badly  that  she 
would  evidently  be  unable  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  do  more  than  hobble 
very  short  distances.  Hence,  as  they 
could  halt  but  temporarily,  they  must 
either  provide  her  with  some  means  of 
conveyance  or  leave  her  in  the  nearest 
workhouse — a  doleful  resource.  Yet  it 
began  to  seem  unavoidable,  because  the 
Halpins,  though  in  possession  of  two 
donkeys,  owned  only  one  cart,  always 
filled  to  overflowing  and  over  loading 
by  Moggy's  sister-in-law,  the  smaller 
children,  and  the  stock-in-trade.  The 
prospect  of  this  separation  and  cap- 
tivity grieved  Moggy  to  the  heart :  that 
she  should  be  shut  up  away  from  her 
two  brothers,  and  Katey  and  the 
childer,  with  the  fine  summer  season 
Just  coming  on,  appeared  a  grievous 
fate,  but  no  plan  for  averting  it  oc- 
curred to  her.  She  was  a  simple- 
minded  person,  with  no  particular  gifts 
except  much  good  temper  and  good 
nature;  so  now  she  could  only  sit  in 
regretful  idleness,  with  an  unwonted 
cloud  on  the  expanse  of  her  kindly 
countenance. 

Meanwhile  her  brothers  had  not  been 
remiss  in  their  endeavors  to  prevent 
this  breaking  up  of  the  party.  Every- 
body would  be  at  a  loss  for  poor 
Moggy.  Tim,  who  was  very  handy, 
put  together  the  body  and  shafts  of  a 
sort  of  cart,  constructed  of  some  old 


planks  and  bits  of  fences,  acquired 
more  or  less  honestly,  but  wheels  there 
were  none,  and  to  make  them  was  be- 
yond his  skill  altogether.  Dan,  the 
bachelor,  undertook  several  eziraditiona 
in  hopes  of  somehow  picking  up  a  pair, 
or  the  price  of  them,  with  such  imper- 
fect success  that  by  the  eve  of  the  day 
fixed  for  moving  on  again  one  dilapi- 
dated wheel  alone  had  rewarded  his 
quest  At  supper-time  the  Halpins  dis- 
cussed the  situation  gloomily.  It  had 
been  settled  that  very  early  on  the 
morrow  Dan  should  drive  his  sister 
over  to  Mercerstown  Union,  and,  hav- 
ing left  her  there,  return  to  Join  the 
rest  in  their  flitting.  Mention  of  this 
arrangement  made  Moggy's  expression 
so  downcast  that  Tim  said  apologeti- 
cally :  "Of  all  the  ould  gabbles !  Have 
sinse,  woman,  in  the  name  of  goodness. 
What  better  could  I  do?  Is  it  cocking 
you  up  atop  of  the  ould  wheel  you'd 
have  us  be,  and  trundling  you  off  to 
rowl  down  Tinagarry  Hill,  that  you 
need  look  as  if  you'd  lost  a  shilling  and 
found  a  ha'penny?" 

"  'Tis  a  pity  you  couldn't  flnd  a  fel- 
low to  the  one  you  got,"  Mrs.  Tim 
took  upon  herself  to  reply,  "when  you 
have  the  little  yoke  made  so  grand 
only  for  wanting  that." 

"Half  a  pair  of  anything's  half  noth- 
ing," Tim  averred,  "and  no  mortal 
use." 

"Unless  you  might  be  matching  it 
yet,"  Mrs.  Tim  persisted,  not  to  be  put 
off  with  generalities. 

"Very  belike,  sure  enough,"  Tim  said 
sarcastically,  "we're  apt  to  get  the 
chance  of  picking  up  a  one  of  them 
extry  wheels  the  bastely  motor-cars  do 
be  carrying  along,  in  case  aught  would 
delay  them  when  they're  out  for 
smothering  people  under  stinking  dust" 

"It's  well  to  be  them,"  Moggy  looked 
up    from    her    dejection    to    remark. 
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*^skytiiig  aboat  the  roads  wherever 
they  plase,  lame  or  no,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, whether  they've  e'er  a  foot  on 
them  at  aU." 

''Maybe  it's  well,  then,  to  have  the 
teeth  shook  ont  of  your  head,  and  the 
bones  shook  crooked  in  your  Joints," 
said  Mrs.  Tim,  'for  that's  the  way  a 
dale  of  them  look  to  be  with  all  their 
tattering  aroimd.  More  particular 
them  little  low  affairs  that  you  hear 
coming  thump-thump,  as  if  they  was 
breaking  up  the  stones  before  them 
with  wooden  mallets,  and  that  whirrl 
past  like  a  thing  towing  after  a  twist 
of  lightning.  Many  a  time  I've  thou^t 
I'd  scarce  wonder  to  see  the  diap  sit- 
ting on  it  falling  in  pieces,  with  the 
arms  and  legs  flying  off  him,  ere  he 
was  out  of  me  sight.  The  ould  ass- 
cart  might  be  better  after  nIL" 

"I've  got  ne'er  a  mie,"  said  Moggy. 

"If  we'd  had  another  ass  itself  to 
be  selling,"  said  Tim,  "we  might  ready 
enough  make  out  a  pair  of  wheels.  But 
I  never  knew  them  bastes  so  hard  to 
come  by.  You'd  as  aisy  get  a  prize 
pig  strajring  out  of  a  show." 

"Off  a  motor-car  bedad!"  taciturn 
Dan  suddenly  ejaculated,  and  fell 
silent  again,  apparently  without  hav- 
ing contributed  anything  of  value  to 
the  discussion. 

"Ah,  sure,  coming  round  by  Mer- 
cerstown  we'll  be  next  month  or  so 
anyhow  to  see  what  way  are  you, 
woman  alive.  And  by  that  time  there 
mightn't  be  any  lameness  on  you  to 
spake  of.  So  you've  no  call  to  be  fret- 
ting till  then,"  Mrs.  Dan  exhorted  her 
Bister-in-law  encouragingly.  Yet  the 
prospect  seemed  to  Moggy  vague  and 
comfortless,  and  she  retired  to  rest 
disconsolate. 

She  thought  she  could  have  hardly 
fallen  asleep  when  she  was  roused  by 
Dan  with  an  ass-cart  waiting  ready. 
To  the  increase  of  her  grief  at  depart- 
ing, he  bundled  her  peremptorily  into 
the  vehicle,  giving  her  no  time  to  col- 


lect th6  few  bits  of  things  that  she 
wanted  to  take  with  her,  not  to  bid 
the  sleepers  farewell,  not  even  her  fa- 
vorite little  Pandeen,  for  whom  she 
had  prepared  a  keepsake — a  "corn- 
crake" pipe  made  of  hollow  stalks. 
Ruefully  she  started,  supposing  herself 
bound  for  Mercerstown,  but  her  desti- 
nation proved  to  be  not  nearly  so  dis- 
tant For  Dan  stopped  quite  close  by, 
on  the  top  of  Tinagarry  HilL  Here 
she  abruptly  alighted,  at  his  bidding, 
and  seated  herself  on  the  bank  under 
a  crest  of  roadside  beeches.  Then  she 
noticed  with  surprise  that  Tim's  un- 
finished cart  lay  overturned  near  a 
tree,  against  the  silvery  stem  of  which 
leaned  the  useless  solitary  wheel. 
"Who  at  all  took  and  lugged  them  up 
to  this  place?"  Moggy  Wondered. 

"Meself,"  said  Dan.  "And  dont  you 
be  meddling  with  them  while  I'm 
gone." 

"Where  are  you  off  to  now?"  Moggy 
inquired  uneasily. 

"Laving  the  yoke  back  I  am,  not  to 
have  them  delay  quitting,"  said  Dan. 

"And  what's  becoming  of  me,  that 
can't  walk  a  perch?"  said  Moggy. 

"Nothing,"  said  Dan.  "Stop  where 
you  are  quiet  till  I'm  back.  I  won't  be 
too  long.  Some  sort  of  a  lift  I'll  get 
you,  if  it's  only  a  pig-creel.  .  .  . 
There'll  be  motor-cars  going  by  to 
Lough  Grum  this  fine  day,"  he  added, 
"but  not  for  a  good  while.  It's  early 
yet" 

Dan  in  fact  did  t<derably  sobn  re- 
turn leading  the  second  ass,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  anybody  else 
appeared.  During  the  interval  his  sole 
remark  addressed  to  Moggy  was: 
"Whisht"  At  last  the  remainder  of 
his  prediction  began  to  come  true, 
heralded  by  a  hooting  from  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  whereupon,  rising  quickly, 
he  dropped  a  few  fragments  of  splin- 
tered paling  into  the  dust  beside  the 
overset  cart,  and  stood  contemplating 
it    with    distracted    mien.     Presently 
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moaning  up  to  the  summit  slid  the 
motor-car,  large,  luxuriously  appointed, 
driven  by  a  very  smart  chauffeur,  who 
slowed  down  at  a  'warning  notice- 
board,  and  was  desired  to  stop  on  his 
master's  observing  what  seemed  to  be 
the  victim  of  an  accident  "Have  you 
come  to  grief?"  Dan  was  asked  in  a 
tone  of  sympathetic  curiosity. 

**Troth  have  I  so,  your  Honor,"  he 
replied.  "Look  at  me  wheels.  Just  gath- 
ering up  some  bits  I  was  of  one  of 
them,  that  they  mightn't  be  destroying 
anything  else  driving  by  this  way." 

"Hard  lines!"  his  Honor  said  with 
sympathy  more  strongly  accentuated. 

"Sure  I'm  well  off,"  Dan  said  re- 
signedly, "when  we  didn't  lose  our 
lives  all-out." 

"How  did  It  happen?"  pursued  the 
kind  enquirer. 

"  'Twas  one  of  them  bikes-bewitched, 
you  might  call  them,  your  Honor,"  said 
Dan,  "come  tearing  full-tilt  over  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  catched  a  hold  of 
our  off-hand  wheel,  that  Just  flew  into 
smithereens,  and  lucky  for  us  belike, 
or  thralling  us  down  after  him  he'd 
be.  For  divil  an  atom  of  the  fellow 
stopped,  but  off  he  took  with  himself, 
not  so  much  as  looking  back,  no  mor^ 
than  if  he  was  after  running  over  a 
blind  rat" 

"Those  abominable  little  machines," 
said  the  owner  of  the  big  car  indig- 
nantly, "are  a  positive  pest — a  public 
nuisance.  They  shouldn't  be  allowed 
on  the  roads.     It's  they  that  are  ac- 
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countable  for  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  motor  accidents. 

"'Deed  are  they,"  said  Dan.  "If  it 
wasn't  only  for  laving  the  ass  and  me 
sister  astrny  up  here,  I'd  ha'  legged 
it  down  to  the  barracks  below  to  try 
could  they  stop  him  by  telegraph,  and 
get  him  charged  with  ruinating  me 
good  cart  on  me.  But  he's  away  agin 
now.  I  wouldn't  be  too  bad  if  it  was 
anything  except  the  wheels;  patching 
it  up  I  could  be.  I  might  even  make 
an  offer  at  mending  this  one.  But  the 
other's  past  praying  for.  Buying  a 
pair  I'll  have  to  be,  the  first  time  I 
can  put  me  hand  on  the  price  of  them 
— or  on  the  tail  of  a  bat" 

"A  lovely  wheel  it  was,  to  be  sure," 
Moggy's  voice  piped  from  the  back- 
ground. "Double  the  size  of  the  one 
we've  got."  She  had  become  dimly 
aware  of  the  situation,  and  felt  bound 
to  assist  Her  remark  elicited  merely 
a  repressive  scowl  from  Dan,  his 
Honor  being  occupied  with  something 
that  Jingled  clearly. 

"Perhaps  you  have  it  there,"  he  said, 
laughing,  as  he  handed  to  Dan  a  small 
object  on  which  the  sunlight  spai^ed, 
"and  if  I  fall  in  with  your  friend  I'U 
give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

"Right  enough  I  have  it,"  Dan  ex- 
ulted, while  the  car  hummed  away  out 
of  hearing.  "Plenty  to  set  you  rowling 
on  as  sound  a  pair  of  wheels  as  any  in 
Irelimd.  Wasn't  it  the  true  word  I 
said  last  night.  Moggy,  that  we'd  get 
a  wheel  off  one  of  them  motor-cars?" 
Jane  Barlow, 
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Every  morning  when  he  awoke  his 
first  thought  was:  How  am  1?  For  it 
was  extremely  important  that  he 
should  be  well,  seeing  tliat  when  he 
was  not  well  he  could  neither  produce 
what  he  knew  he  ought,  nor  contem- 
plate   that    lack    of   production    with 


equanimity.  Having  discovered  that  he 
did  not  ache  anywhere,  he  would  say 
to  his  wife :  "Are  you  all  right?"  and, 
while  she  was  answering,  he  would 
think :  "Tes— if  I  make  that  last  chap- 
ter pass  subjectively  through  his  per- 
sonality, then  I  had  better  "  and 
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so  on.  Not  haying  heard  whether  his 
wife  were  all  right  he  would  get  out 
of  bed,  and  do  that  which  he  called 
"abdominal  colt,"  for  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  digest  his  food  and 
preserve  hia  figure,  and  while  he  was 
doing  it  he  would  partly  think:  "I  am 
doing  this  well,"  and  partly  he  would 
think:  "That  fellow  in  The  Parnas- 
sus' is  quite  wrong— he  simply  doesn't 

see "    And  pausing  for  a  moment 

with  nothing  on,  and  his  toes  level 
with  the  top  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  he 
would  say  to  his  wife:  "What  I  think 
about  that  Parnassus  fellow  is  that  he 
doesn't     grasp     the     fact     that     my 

books "    And  he  would  not  fail  to 

hear  her  answer  warmly:  "Of  course 
he  doesn't;  he's  a  perfect  idiot"  He 
would  then  shave.  This  was  his  most 
creative  moment,  and  he  would  soon 
cut  himself  and  utter  a  little  groan, 
for  it  would  be  needful  now  to  find  his 
special  cotton  wool  and  stop  the  bleed- 
ing, which  was  a  paltry  business,  and 
not  favorable  to  the  flight  of  genius. 
And  if  his  wife,  taking  advantage  of 
the  incident,  said  something  which 
she  had  long  been  waiting  to  say,  he 
would  answer,  wondering  a  little  what 
it  was  she  had  said,  and  thinking: 
**There  it  is,  I  get  no  time  for  steady 
thought" 

Having  finished  shaving  he  would 
bathe,  and  a  philosophical  conclusion 
would  almost  invariably  come  to  him 
Just  before  he  douched  himself  with 
cold — so  that  he  would  pause,  and  call 
out  through  the  door:    "You  know,  I 

think  the  Supreme  Principle "  And 

while  his  wife  was  answering,  he 
would  resume  the  drowning  of  her 
words,  having  fortunately  remembered 
just  in  time  that  his  circulation  would 
suffer  if  he  did  not  douse  himself  with 
cold  while  he  was  still  warm.  He 
would  dry  himself  dreamily  developing 
that  theory  of  the  Universe,  and  im- 
parting it  to  his  wife  in  sentences  that 
seldom  had  an  end,  so  that  it  was  not 


necessary  for  her  to  answer  them. 
While  dressing  he  would  stray  a  little, 
thinking:  "Why  can't  I  concentrate 
myself  on  my  work ;  it's  awful !"  And 
if  he  had  by  any  chance  a  button  off, 
he  would  present  himself  rather  un- 
willingly, feeling  that  it  was  a  waste 
of  his  time.  Watching  her  frown  from 
sheer  self-effacement  over  her  button 
sewing,  he  would  think:  "She  is  won- 
derful! How  can  she  put  up  with  do- 
ing things  for  me  all  day  long?"  And 
he  would  fidget  a  little,  feeling  in  his 
bones  that  the  postman  had  already 
come. 

He  went  down  always  thinking: 
"Oh !  hang  it ;  this  infernal  post  taking 
up  all  my  time!"  And  as  he  neared 
the  breakfast  room,  he  would  quicken 
his  pace ;  seeing  a  large  pile  of  letters 
on  the  table,  he  would  say,  automati- 
cally, "Curse!"  and  his  eyes  would 
brighten.  If — as  seldom  happened — 
there  were  not  a  green-colored  wrapper 
enclosing  mentions  of  him  in  the  press, 
he  would  murmur :  '*Thank  God !"  and 
his  face  would  falL 

It  was  his  custom  to  eat  feverishly, 
walking  a  good  deal,  and  reading  about 
himself,  and  when  his  wife  tried  to 
bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  disorder, 
he  would  tighten  his  lips  without  a 
word,  and  think :  "I  have  a  good  deal 
of  self-control." 

He  seldom  commenced  work  before 
eleven,  for  though  he  always  intended 
to,  he  found  it  practically  impossible 
not  to  dictate  to  his  wife  things  about 
himself,  such  as  how  he  could  not  lec- 
ture here ;  or  where  he  had  been  bom ; 
or  how  much  he  would  take  for  this; 
and  why  he  would  not  consider  that; 
together  with  those  letters  which  be- 
gan:— 

"My  dear  , 

"Thanks  tremendously  for  your  let- 
ter about  my  book,  and  its  valuable 
criticism.  Of  course,  I  think  you  are 
quite  wrong.  .  .  .  You  don't  seem  to 
have   grasped.  ...  In   ftict,    I   don't 
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think    you    ever    quite    do    me    Jus- 
tice. .   .   . 

"Yours  affectionately, 

(« »» 

When  his  wife  had  copied  those  that 
might  be  valuable  after  he  was  dead, 
he  would  stamp  the  envelopes,  and  ex- 
claiming, "Nearly  eleven — ^my  God!" 
would  go  somewhere  where  they  think. 

It  was  during  those  hours  when  he 
sat  in  a  certain  chair  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand  that  he  was  able  to  rest  from 
thought  about  himself;  save,  indeed, 
in  those  moments,  not  too  frequent, 
when  he  could  not  help  reflecting: 
"That's  a  fine  page — I  have  seldom 
written  anything  better;"  or  in  those 
moments,  too  frequent,  when  he  sighed 
deeply,  and  thought:  "I  am  not  the 
man  I  was."  About  half-past  one  he 
would  get  up  with  the  pages  in  his 
hand,  and,  seeking  out  his  wife,  would 
give  them  to  her  to  read,  remarking: 
"Here's  the  wretched  stuff — ^no  good  at 
all ; "  and  taking  a  position  where  he 
thought  she  could  not  see  him,  would 
do  such  things  as  did  not  prevent  his 
knowing  what  effect  the  pages  made 
on  her.  If  the  effect  was  good  he 
would  often  feel  how  wonderful  she 
was;  if  it  was  not  good  he  had  at 
once  a  chilly  sensation  in  the  pit  of 
his  stomach,  and  ate  very  little  lunch. 

When  in  the  afternoons  he  to<^  his 
walks  abroad  he  passed  great  quanti- 
ties of  things  and  people  without 
noticing,  because  he  was  thinking 
deeply  on  such  questions  as  whether 
he  were  more  of  an  observer,  or  more 
of  an  imaginative  artist;  whether  he 
were  properly  appreciated  in  Germany ; 
and  particularly  whether  one  were  not 
in  danger  of  thinking  too  much  about 
oneself.  But  every  now  and  then  he 
would  stop,  and  say  to  himself:  "I 
really  must  see  more  of  life,  I  really 
must  take  in  more  fuel;"  and  he 
would  passionately  fix  his  eyes  on  a 
cloud,  or  a  flower,  or  a  man  walking, 
and  there  would  instantly  come  into 


his  mind  the  thought :  "I  have  written 
twenty  books — ^ten  more  will  make 
thirty— that  cloud  is  gray ;"  or :  "That 

fellow  X is  jealous  of  me!     This 

flower    is    blue;"    or:    "This    man    is 

walking   very — very  .    D — ^n    *The 

Morning  Muff,'  it  always  runs  me 
down !"  And  he  would  have  a  sort  of 
sore,  beaten  feeling,  knowing  that  he 
had  not  observed  those  things  as  ac- 
curately as  he  would  have  wished  to. 

During  these  excursions,  too,  he 
would  often  reflect  impersonally  upon 
matters  of  the  day,  large  questions  of 
Art,  Public  Policy,  and  the  Human 
Soul;  and  would  almost  instantly 
flnd  that  he  had  always  thought  this 
or  that;  and  at  once  see  the  necessity 
for  putting  his  conclusion  forward  in 
his  book  or  in  the  press,  phrasing  it, 
of  course,  in  a  way  that  no  one  else 
could;  and  there  would  start  up  be- 
fore him  little  bits  of  newspaper  with 
these  words  on  them:  "No  one,  per- 
haps,   save   Mr.   ,   could   have   so 

ably  set  forth  the  Case  for  Baluchis- 
tan." Or.  "In  the  'Daily  Miracle'  there 
is  a   noble   letter  from   that   eminent 

writer,  Mr.  ,  pleading  against  the 

hyperspiritualism  of  our  age." 

Very  often  he  would  say  to  himself, 
as  he  walked  with  eyes  flxed  on  things 
that  he  did  not  see:  "This  existence 
is  not  healthy.  I  really  must  get  away 
and  take  a  complete  holiday,  and  not 
think  at  all  about  my  work,  I  am  get- 
ting too  self-centred."  And  he  would 
go  home  and  say  to  his  wife:  "Let's 
go  to  Sicily,  or  Spain,  or  somewhere. 
Let's  get  away  from  all  this,  and  Just 
live."  And  when  she  answered,  "How 
jolly!"  he  would  repeat,  a  little  ab- 
sently, "How  jolly!"  considering  what 
would  be  the  best  arrangement  for  for- 
warding his  letters.  And  if,  as  some- 
times happened,  they  did  go,  he  would 
spend  almost  a  whole  morning,  living, 
and  thinking  how  jolly  it  was  to  be 
away  from  everything;  but  towards 
the  afternoon  he  would  feel  a  sensa- 
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tion,  as  though  he  were  a  sofa  that 
had  be«i  sat  on  too  much,  a  sort  of 
subsidence  very  deep  within  him. 
This  would  be  followed  in  the  evening 
by  a  disinclination  to  live;  and  that 
feeling  would  grow  until  on  the  third 
day  he  received  his  letters  together 
with  a  green-colored  wrapper  enclosing 
some  mentions  of  himself,  and  he 
would  say:  "Those  fellows — ^no  getting 
away  from  them!"  and  feel  irresisti- 
bly impaled  to  sit  down.  Having  done 
so  he  would  take  up  his  pen,  not  writ- 
ing anything,  indeed — ^because  of  the 
determination  to  "live,"  as  yet  not 
quite  extinct — but  comparatively  easy 
in  his  mind.  On  the  following  day  he 
would  say  to  his  wife :  "I  believe  I  can 
work  here."  And  she  would  answer, 
smiling,  "That's  splendid";  and  he 
would  think,  "She's  wonderful!"  and 
begin  to  write. 

On  other  occasions,  while  walking 
the  streets  or  about  the  countryside, 
he  would  suddenly  be  appalled  at  his 
own  ignorance,  and  would  say  to  him- 
self:  "I  know  simply  nothing — I  must 
read."  And  going  home  he  would  dic- 
tate to  his  wife  the  names  of  a  number 
of  books  to  be  procured  from  the  li- 
brary. When  they  arrived  he  would 
look  at  them  a  little  gravely  and  think : 
"By  Jove!  Have  I  got  to  read  those?" 
and  the  same  evening  he  would  take 
one  up.  He  would  not,  however,  get 
beyond  the  fourth  page,  if  it  were  a 
novel,  before  he  would  say:  "Muck! 
He  can't  write!"  and  would  feel  abso- 
lutely stimulated  to  take  up  his  own 
pen  and  write  something  that  was 
worth  reading.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  put  the  novel 
down  after  the  third  page,  exclaiming: 
"By  Jove!  He  can  write!"  And  there 
would  rise  within  him  such  a  sense  of 
dejection  at  his  own  inferiority,  that 
he  would  feel  simply  compelled  to  try 
and  see  whether  he  really  was  inferior. 

But  if  the  book  were  not  a  novel  he 
sometimes  finished  the  first  chapter  be- 


fore one  of  two  feelings  came  over 
him;  either,  that  what  he  had  Just 
read  was  what  he  had  himself  long 
thought— that,  of  course,  would  be 
when  the  book  was  a  good  one ;  or  that 
what  he  had  just  read  was  not  true, 
or  at  all  events  debatable.  In  each  of 
these  events  he  found  it  impossible  to 
go  on  reading,  but  would  remark  to 
his  wife:  "This  fellow  says  what  I've 
always  said";  or:   "This  fellow  says 

so  and  so,  now   I  say "  and  he 

would  argue  the  matter  with  her,  tak- 
ing both  sides  of  the  question,  so  as 
to  save  her  all  unnecessary  speech. 

There  were  times  when  he  felt  that 
he  absolutely  must  hear  music,  and  he 
would  enter  the  concert  hall  with  his 
wife  in  the  pleasurable  certainty  that 
he  was  going  to  lose  himself.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  second  number,  es- 
pecially if  it  happened  to  be  music 
that  he  liked,  he  would  begin  to  nod; 
and  presently,  on  waking  up,  would 
get  a  feeling  that  he  really  was  an 
artist.  From  that  moment  on  he  was 
conscious  of  certain  noises  being  made 
somewhere  in  his  neighborhood  causing 
a  titillation  of  his  nerves,  favorable  to 
deep  and  earnest  thoughts  about  his 
work.  On  going  out  his  wife  would 
ask  him:  "Wasn't  the  Mozart  lovely?" 
or,  "How  did  you  like  the  Strauss?" 
and  he  would  answer :  "Rather  I"  won- 
dering a  little  which  was  which ;  or  he 
would  look  at  her  out  of  the  comer  of 
his  eye,  and  glance  secretly  at  the 
programme  to  see  whether  he  had  really 
heard  them. 

He  was  extremely  averse  to  being  in- 
terviewed, or  photographed,  and  all 
that  sort  of  publicity,  and  only  made 
exceptions  in  most  cases,  because  his 
wife  would  say  to  him :  "Oh !  I  think 
you  ought;"  or  because  he  could  not 
bear  to  refuse  anybody  anything;  to- 
gether, perhaps,  with  a  sort  of  latent 
dislike  of  waste,  deep  down  in  his 
soul.  When  he  saw  the  results  he 
never  failed  to  ejaculate :  "Never  again  I 
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No,  really — never  again!  The  whole 
thing  is  wrong  and  stupid!"  And  he 
would  order  a  few  copies. 

For  he  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as 
the  thought  that  he  might  become  an 
egoist,  and  knowing  the  dangers  of  his 
profession,  fought  continually  against 
it.  Often  he  would  complain  to  his 
wife :  "I  don't  think  of  you  enough." 
And  she  would  smile,  and  say :  "Don't 
you?"  And  he  would  feel  better,  hav- 
ing confessed  his  soul.  Sometimes  for 
an  hour  at  a  time  he  would  make 
really  heroic  efforts  not  to  answer  her 
without  having  first  grasped  what  she 
had  said;  and  to  check  a  tendency, 
that  he  sometimes  feared  was  growing 
on  him,  to  say:  "What?"  whether  he 
had  heard  or  no.  In  truth,  he  was  not 
(as  he  often  said)  constitutionally 
given  to  small  talk.  Conversation  that 
did  not  promise  a  chance  of  dialectic 
victory  was  hardly  to  his  liking;  so 
that  he  felt  bound  in  sincerity  to 
eschew  it,  which  sometimes  caused  him 
to  sit  silent  for  "quite  a  while,"  as  the 
Americans  have  phrased  it.  But  once 
committed  to  an  argument  he  found  it 
difficult  to  leave  off,  having  a  natural, 
if  somewhat  sacred,  belief  In  his  own 
convictions. 

His  attitude  to  his  creations  was, 
perhaps,  peculiar.  He  either  did  not 
mention  them,  or  touched  on  them,  if 
absolutely  obliged,  with  a  light  and 
somewhat  disparaging  tongue ;  this  did 
not,  indeed,  come  from  any  real  dis- 
trust of  them,  but  rather  from  a  super- 
stitious feeling  that  one  must  not 
tempt  Providence  in  the  solemn  things 
of  life.  If  other  people  touched  on 
them  in  the  same  way  he  had,  not  un- 
naturally, a  feeling  of  real  pain,  such 
as  comes  to  a  man  when  he  sees  an  in- 
stance of  cruelty  or  injustice.  And 
though  something  always  told  him  that 
it  was  neither  wise  nor  dignified  to 
notice  outrages  of  this  order,  he 
would   mutter   to  his   wife:    "Well,   I 

►pose  it  is  true — I  can't  write" ;  feel-  . 


ing,  perhaps,  that--if  he  could  not 
with  decency  notice  such  injuries,  she 
might.  And,  indeed,  she  did,  using 
warmer  words  than  even  he  felt  Justi- 
fied, which  was  soothing. 

After  tea,  it  was  his  habit  to  sit 
down  a  second  time,  pen  in  hand;  not 
infrequently  he  would  spend  those 
hours  divided  between  the  feeling  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  write  something, 
and  the  feeling  that  it  was  his  duty 
not  to  write  anything  if  he  had  nothing 
to  say ;  and  he  generally  wrote  a  good 
deal ;  for  deep  down  he  was  convinced 
that  if  he  did  not  write  he  would 
gradually  fade  away  till  there  would 
be  nothing  left  for  him  to  read  and 
think  about,  and  though  he  was  often 
tempted  to  believe  and  even  to  tell  his 
wife  that  fame  was  an  unworthy 
thing,  he  always  deferred  that  pleas- 
ure, afraid,  perhaps,  of  too  much  hap- 


In  regard  to  the  society  of  his  fel- 
lows he  liked  almost  anybody,  though 
a  little  impatient  with  those,  especially 
authors,  who  took  themselves  too  seri- 
ously ;  and  there  were  Just  one  or  two 
that  he  really  could  not  stand,  they 
were  so  obviously  full  of  Jealousy,  a 
passion  of  which  he  was  naturally  in- 
tolerant, and  had,  of  course,  no  need  to 
indulge  in.  And  he  would  speak  of 
them  with  extreme  dryness — ^nothing 
more,  disdaining  to  disparage.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  weakness  in  him  that  he 
found  it  difficult  to  accept  adverse  cri^ 
icism  as  anything  but  an  expression  of 
that  same  yellow  sickness;  and  yet 
there  were  moments  when  no  words 
would  adequately  convey  his  low  opin- 
ion of  his  own  powers.  At  such  times 
he  would  seek  out  his  wife  and  confide 
to  her  his  conviction  that  he  was  a 
poor  thing,  no  good  at  all,  without  a 
thought  in  his  head;  and  while  she 
was  replying:  "Rubbish!  You  know 
there's  nobody  to  hold  a  candle  to 
you,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  he  would 
look  at  her  tragically,   and  murmur: 
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"Ah!  you're  prejudiced!"  Only  at 
such  supreme  moments  of  dejection,  in- 
deed, did  he  feel  it  a  pity  that  he  had 
married  her,  seeing  how  much  more 
convincing  her  words  would  have  been, 
if  he  had  not. 

He  never  read  the  papers  till  the 
evening,  partly  because  he  had  not 
time,  and  partly  because  he  so  seldom 
found  anything  in  them.  This  was  not 
remarkable,  for  he  turned  their  leaves 
quickly,  pausing,  indeed,  naturally,  if 
there  were  any  mention  of  his  name; 
and  if  his  wife  asked  him  whether  he 
had  read  this  or  that,  he  would  an- 
swer, "No,"  surprised  at  the  funny 
things  that  seemed  to  interest  her. 

Before  going  up  to  bed  he  would  sit 
and  smoke.  And  sometimes  fancies 
would  come  to  him,  and  sometimes 
none.  Once  in  a  way  he  would  look 
up  at  the  stars,  and  think:  "What  a 
worm  I  am!    This  wonderful  Infinity! 

The  NAtlon. 


I  must  get  more  of  it — ^more  of  it  into 
my  work ;  more  of  the  feeling  that  the 
whole  is  marvellous  and  great,  and 
man  a  little  clutch  of  breath  and  dust, 
an  atom,  a  straw,  a  nothing!" 

And  a  sort  of  exaltation  would  seize 
on  him,  so  that  he  knew  that  if  only 
he  did  get  that  into  his  work,  as  he 
wished  to,  as  he  felt  at  that  moment 
that  he  could,  he  would  be  the  greatest 
writer  the  world  had  ever  seen,  the 
greatest  man,  almost  greater  than  he 
wished  to  be,  almost  too  great  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  press,  greater  than 
Infinity  itself — ^f or  would  he  not  be  In- 
finity's creator?  And  suddenly  he 
would  check  himself  with  the  thought: 
"I  must  be  careful — I  must  be  carefuL 
If  I  let  my  brain  go  at  this  time  of 
night,  I  shan't  write  a  decent  word  to- 
morrow !" 

And  he  would  drink  some  milk  and 
go  to  bed. 

John  Galsworthy, 


SAINTS,  MYSTICS  AND  HEKOES. 


Saint,  mystic,  hero,  idealist — each  of 
these  words  bears  a  distinct'  meaning, 
yet  we  constantly  use  them  inter- 
changeably, and  rather  too  mistily. 
This,  perhaps,  would  not  much  concern 
us,  were  it  not  a  fact  that  vague 
conceptions  are  apt  to  be  incompetent 
and  to  befog  spiritual  issues.  And  the 
question  seems  to  have  a  sharper  point 
Just  now  when  biography  has  been  set- 
ting before  our  eyes  such  great  types 
of  sainthood,  heroism,  and  the  rest — 
when,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  Octavia  Hill,  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  have  lived  again  in 
printed  pages;    when  from  our  midst 

*  *'Mother  Mabel  Digby."  By  Anne  Pollen. 
(Ifumy.  128.  net.) 

"Some  Counsels  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.*'  Trans- 
lated and  selected  by  E.  K.  Sanders.  (Heath. 
Cranton.  and  Ouseley.  Is.  net.) 

"The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale.**  By  £.  T. 
Cook.  (Macmillan.  dOs.  net.) 

"Life  of  Octavia  Hill,  as  told  in  her  Letters.** 
Edited  by  C.  Edmund  Maurice.  (Macmillan.  16s. 
net.) 
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has  passed  away  the  poet — ^the  practi- 
cal poet — of  citizenship.  Canon  Har- 
nett, or  when  we  read  the  record  of 
the  less  known,  no  less  striking.  Mother 
Mabel  Digby — Mother-General  of  the 
Order  of  the  Sacr6  Ckeur  through  the 
dark  days  of  the  recent  persecutions  in 
France. 

What,  first  of  all,  is  a  saint?  A  saint 
is  an  artist  in  holiness,  one  who  is 
good  for  the  Joy  he  feels  in  goodness 
without  ulterior  aim,  who  forgets  his 
own  soul  in  his  love  for  the  souls  of 
others.  He  is,  if  you  like,  a  spiritual 
genius,  the  owner  of  inaccessible 
secrets  of  sanctity,  of  which  he  is  un- 
conscious, by  which  he  lives.  Above 
all,  he  loves  good  more  than  he  hates 
eviL  Pascal,  however  holy,  was  for 
this  reason  no  saint  He  dreaded  sin 
more  than  he  loved  his  brother  men. 
He  invented  the  omnibus  for  the  poorer 
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of  them,  but  he  shrank  from  associa- 
tion— from  the  risks  of  love.  He  was 
happier  fighting  the  Jesuits  than  in 
fellowship  with  Port  Royal.  The  true 
Puritan  can  perhaps  never  be  the  true 
saint,  for  the  power  of  enjoyment,  the 
saint's  enjoyment  of  holiness,  lies  at 
the  root  of  saintllness,  and  he  says 
**Thou  Shalt"  before  he  says  'Thou 
Shalt  not."  It  is  asceticism  which  has 
l)roclalmed  him  as  the  enemy  of  the 
artist  and  so  misapprehended  the  sig- 
nificance of  both.  Saint  and  artist, 
alike,  delight  in  self-expression,  it  is 
the  condition  of  their  being;  and  to 
both  the  outward  form  is  Inseparable 
from  the  inward  meaning. 

A  saint  is  necessarily  a  mystic,  but 
a  mystic  is  not  necessarily  a  saint.  A 
mystic — ^to  sum  up  briefly — ^is  one  who 
lays  stress  upon  being  rather  than  up- 
on doing,  while  a  saint  holds  the  bal- 
ance between  the  two;  he  expresses 
being  by  doing,  and  regards  the  one  as 
incomplete  without  the  other.  Being, 
it  is  true,  must  come  first;  it  is  the 
essence  of  holiness,  and  works  without 
faith  are  nought.  Prayer  and  contem- 
plation with  him  become  an  energy — 
an  action  for  others ;  and  a  life  of  love 
for  mankind  there  must  be  to  prove 
belief.  A  mystic.  In  so  far  as  he  Is  a 
mystic,  feels  no  such  necessity;  the 
one  thing  needful  for  him  is  the  direct 
communion  of  his  spirit  with  God.  For 
the  rest,  he  may  neglect  his  fellow- 
creatures — ^he  may  even  be  inhuman  as 
some  mystics  have  been-  The  only  de- 
mand he  makes  is  for  the  heights,  for 
those  peaks  which  in  themselves  en* 
courage  remoteness.  The  ecstasy  of 
Intercourse  with  the  divine,  the  intoxi- 
cation of  solitude,  he  must  have,  and 
he  must  have  them  often — ^potent  mys- 
tics like  Plotinus  and  Hegel  could 
command  such  conditions  by  force  of 
^ill — but  these  very  conditions  are  far 
from  helping  a  return  to  common  life, 
or  acting  as  a  barrier  to  intellectual 
scorn.    The  true  mysticism  implies  ab- 


stract intellect,  the  true  sanctity  does 
not.  The  mystic  aska  for  light  first, 
the  saint  for  fire ;  and  the  highest  and 
rarest  types  are  those  in  which  both 
elements  are  made  one. 

The  hero  also  is  a  mystic;  he  acts 
by  faith,  he  is  the  mystic  of  a  moment. 
His  crude  instincts,  or  Inarticulate  as- 
pirations, long  accumulated,  flash  forth 
into  full  being  in  one  electric  instant, 
or  in  a  lifetime  of  such  instants.  Nel- 
son, Wellington,  Marlborough  had  this 
kind  of  lifetime,  and  the  instants  ab- 
sorbed so  much  of  their  will-power 
that  there  was  not,  it  would  seem, 
enough  to  spare  for  their  morals  out- 
side their  heroism.  The  moral  average 
of  a  hero  is  often  below  that  of  an  av- 
erage man.  For  what  is  heroism  but 
the  consecration  of  impulse?  And  the 
consecration  will  endure  only  accord- 
ing to  the  faith  that  inspires  it  In  a 
Fra^cols  Xavler,  a  General  Gordon,  it 
is  hard  to  divide  the  hero  from  the 
mystic;  the  two  seem  to  be  inextrica- 
bly blended. 

Of  all  these  tyi)es  of  a  high  altru- 
ism one  thing  can  e(iually  be  said: 
each  one  is  an  idealist ;  each  one  sees 
what  might  be  in  what  is,  and  strives 
to  realize  his  vision.  The  love  of  the 
ideal  is.  so  to  speak,  the  common 
source  from  which  saint,  hero,  mystic 
draw  their  spiritual  sustenance.  And 
saint,  hero,  mystic  are  again  alike  in 
this:  they  care  for  goodness  in  pref- 
erence to  morality,  often  in  opposition 
to  it.  To  them  the  garden  is  all-impor- 
tant, the  fence  that  guards  it  not  so— 
that  paling  which  each  generation  in 
turn  knocks  down  and  builds  up  anew, 
according  to  its  especial  needs.  And 
goodness  also,  although  it  is  not  de- 
stroyed, is  re-defined  by  the  good  men 
of  every  age.  They  have  sought  purity 
by  many  and  divers  ways — through  as- 
ceticism and  superstition,  through  con- 
trol over  Nature  and  through  knowl- 
edge; but  their  fundamental  object  is 
always   the  same.    They   endeavor   tc 
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net  the  will  free  from  the  ego,  to  make 
human  beings  less  selfish  and  more 
themselves,  to  follow  after  kindness 
and  to  learn  love.  Sincere  goodness, 
like  sincere  art.  Is  an  attempt  to  wrest 
what  is  permanent  out  of  the  transi- 
toriness  of  things. 

The  way  to  live  with  God  is  to  live 
with  ideas — ^not  merely  to  think  about 
ideals,  but  to  do  and  suffer  for  them. 
Those  who  have  to  work  on  men  and 
women  must,  above  all  things,  have 
their  spiritual  ideal,  their  purpose  ever 
present. 

I  believe  ...  in  the  service  of  man 
being  the  service  of  God,  the  g^^owing 
into  a  likeness  with  Him  by  love,  the 
being  one  with  Him  in  will  at  last, 
which  is  Heaven.  I  believe  in  the  plan 
of  Almighty  Perfection  to  make  us  all 
perfect.  And  thus  I  believe  in  the  Life 
Everlasting. 

The  mystical  state  is  the  essence  of 
common  sense. 

These  sentences,  the  last  above  all, 
make  the  epitome  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale's creed.  And,  under  the  head- 
ing "Drains,"  "the  question,"  she 
wrote,  'Is  not  whether  a  thing  is 
done  for  the  State  or  the  Church,  but 
whether  it  is  done  with  God  or  with- 
out God.  ..." 

I  care  very  little  to  express  faith 
anywhere  but  in  life  [said  Octavia 
Hill].  .  .  .  God  has  been  always 
pleased  to  build  His  best  bridges  with 
human  piers,  not  angels,  nor  working 
by  miracles ;  but  He  has  always  let  us 
help  Him,  if  we  will,  never  letting  our 
faults  impede  His  purposes  when  we 
struggled  that  they  should  not. 

The  people  round,  and  all  we  see  and 
hear,  leave  a  kind  of  mark  on  us,  an 
impression  of  awe,  or  i^ty,  and  won- 
der, or  sometimes  love.  .  .  .  How 
hard  it  is  to  do  justly  and  love  mercy 
and  walk  humbly. 

In  God  [wrote  Canon  Barnett]  we  are 
alive  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
.  .  .  Through  God  we  can  therefore 
act  on  others.    Prayer  is  work. 

It  is  unbelief  in  God  which  makes 
much  effort  ineffective  .   .   .  not   dis- 


belief, but  Just  unbelief  in  a  Power 
Whose  will  is  being  done. 

In  each  of  us  [we  quote  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul]  there  is  a  grain  of  the  al- 
mighty power  of  God,  and  that  should 
be  a  great  motive  for  hope. 

If  we  take  a  person  who  fixes  his 
love  on  God  only — a  soul  .  .  .  which 
has  soared  in  contemplation,  and  .  .  . 
limits  himself  to  this  unfailing  source 
of  satisfaction,  and  does  not  trouble 
himself  about  his  neighbor;  and  then 
take  another  who  loves  God  with  his 
whole  heart  and  for  the  love  of  God 
loves  his  neighbor  also,  however  faulty 
and  repulsive  .  .  .  which  of  these 
two  .  .  .  has  the  most  perfect  sort  of 
love? 

As  it  is  the  function  of  fire  to  give 
Ught  and  warmth,  so  is  It  the  function 
of  love  to  sprelid  the  sense  of  love. 

In  the  pronouncements  of  these  four 
great  pioneers — the  three  modem  con- 
temporaries, the  fourth,  their  prede- 
cessor, the  creator  of  lay  charities  250 
years  before  them — we  shall  first  be 
struck  by  the  likeness,  by  the  same 
mystical  note  in  each.  Work  in  God 
and  through  Him  is  their  gospel.  And 
thus  they  escape  all  the  perils  of  mys- 
ticism. Like  wine,  mysticism  is  dan- 
gerous when  drunk  alone  without  food. 
Every  sacramental  thought  needs  both 
bread  and  wine.  And  to  each  of  these 
four  vision  seemed  useless  without  ac- 
tion. But  further  refiection  reveals 
deep  differences.  In  the  sayings  of 
Florence  Nightingale  the  intellectual 
quality  leads,  the  abstract  mind  is 
there ;  intellect  also  it  is  which  is  sali- 
ent in  the  utterance  of  Canon  Barnett. 
But  in  the  words  of  Octavia  Hill  and 
of  Qt.  Vincent  it  is  the  heart  which 
predominates,  the  personal  element 
which  inspires  them.  The  first  two 
make  for  the  good  of  the  world;  the 
last  two  for  the  good  of  the  individual 
soul.  The  first  two  are  spiritually- 
minded  reformers;  the  last  two  are 
saints.  Not  that  feeling  is  absent  from 
the  reformers — far  from  it;  but  it  is 
feeling    sublimated    by    thought:    the 
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saints  also  think,  but  their  intellects 
are  kindled  by  emotion.  In  the  case 
of  St.  Vincent  it  is  far  more  than  this. 
Although  he  had  the  nature  of  the 
saint,  and  so  the  saint  in  him  came 
foremost,  his  capability  was  as  signal 
as  his  holiness.  He  was  the  initiator 
of  organized  charity  outside  the  clois- 
ter—of the  Sisters  of  Charity,  bound 
by  no  convent  vows — of  outdoor  relief, 
of  aid  to  convicts,  of  hospital  reform; 
he  utilized  the  wealth  and  service  of 
the  women  of  fashion  for  that  HOtel 
Dieu  of  Paris  which,  from  being  a  den 
of  infection,  became  the  prototype  of 
modem  institutions.  He  did  the  or- 
ganizing work  of  a  Florence  Nightin- 
gale on  starvation  diet  and  under 
sternest  discipline,  yet  never  lost  his 
personal  touch  of  every  human  soul 
with  which  he  dealt,  or  his  large  and 
warm  indulgence  for  every  one  except- 
ing himself.  But  he  was  an  exception, 
and  the  distinction  remains  between 
the  saint  and  the  intellectual  reformer. 
It  is  no  mere  subtlety.  It  means  a  real 
division  between  two  classes  of  people 
important  for  the  work  of  the  world. 
What  does  that  difference  signify?  Can 
we  find  the  answer  if  we  study  these 
great  achievers? 

Among  them  three  were  creators. 
The  fourth.  Canon  Bamett,  was  an  In- 
spirer,  a  source  of  action  rather  than 
an  originator.  He  was  an  idealist,  a 
converter  of  the  real  into  the  ideal,  the 
bearer  of  a  message.  And  his  message 
was  that  the  perfect  citizen  of  London 
was  no  less  the  citizen  of  the  unseen 
city  of  God.  But  the  remaining  three 
stand  for  concrete  realities  introduced 
by  them  into  the  world:  St  Vinc^it 
for  organized  charity ;  Florence  Night- 
ingale for  the  modem  hospital,  for 
nursing,  for  Army  reforms;  Octavia 
Hill  for  the  housing  of  the  poor,  and 
for  her  civilizing  system  of  personal 
rent-collecting.  Only  St  Vincent  was 
equally  endowed  As  a  saint  and  an 
organizer.    Florence  Nightingale  was  a 


practical  genius,  a  mystic,  and  a  hero 
— not  a  saint ;  Octavia  Hill  was  a  saint 
and  an  inspired  reformer,  with  remark- 
able practical  gifts  which  grew  from 
her  inspiration. 

Both  these  women  had  vocation  in 
the  truest  sense.    Miss  Hill  was  more 
of   the   artist,   swayed   by   form    and 
color,   compelled   by   love   of   Nature; 
Miss    Nightingale    was    more    of    the 
thinker   and    the   scientist;     statistics 
moved  her  much.  Nature  affected  her 
but   little,    and   when,   as   rarely,   art 
stirred  her,  it  was  for  its  moral  im- 
port as  in  her  enthusiasm  for  Michael 
Angelo.     Her    friendship   for    Jowett 
that  of  Miss  Hill  for  Ruskin,  were  like 
symbols  of  the  two  women's  natures. 
But  the  main  difference  between  them 
lies  in  their  attitude  towards  their  f^ 
low-creatures.  Octavia  Hill  loved  them; 
Florence    Nightingale    (mly    loved    the 
subjects  of  her  kingdom — ^her  soldiers, 
her    nurses,    her   colleagues;     for   the 
rest  she  had  a  good  deal  of  intellectual 
scom — which   included   all   those  who 
did  not  suit  her.    The  enemy  she  chose 
to  fight  was  (^cial  stupidity,  and  that 
it  not  the  enemy  to  soften  contempt 
'*Man  must  create  mankind,"  such  is 
her  own  summary  of  her  belief  that 
through  our  mastery  of  the  laws  of 
health  and  social  welfare  we  form  each 
other,  body  and  soul.     But  a  creator 
is    presumably    superior    to    what    he 
creates,  and  such  a  creed  as  hers  does 
not  foster  the  spirit  of  indulgence.  She 
was  annoyed  when  her  staff  married, 
and  in  her  eyes  work  always  came  be- 
fore   family;    she    felt    no    need    of 
seeing  her  own  unless  they  wei^  help- 
ing her  achievement.    Not  that  separa- 
tion  mattered;   all  great   pioneers  In 
goodness  have  had  their  call ;  have,  at 
whatever     cost     gone     about     their 
Father's  business.      Nor  need  we  Join 
in  the  charge   which   has   been  made 
against   her,    that   she   overdrove   her 
laborers.     Who  shall  blame  her  if  she 
set   small  value  on   life   by   the   side 
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of  what  we  live  for?  But  it  may  with 
truth  be  urged  that  the  human  love  in 
her  was  not  as  great  as  her  demand 
for  efDclency. 

Neither  of. these  two  great  spirits 
could  have  done  what  she  did  except 
in  her  own  fashion.  Florence  Night- 
ingale, the  more  glorious,  worked  in 
the  block;  Octavia  Hill  on  each  sepa- 
rate incident,  yet  without  losing  sight 
of  the  whole — "a  kind  of  Cecil  in  her 
sphere,"  as  some  one  said  of  her.  She 
did  her  task  anywhere,  constantly  sur- 
prised at  the  sympathy  she  found. 
Florence  could  accomplish  hers  only 
in  seclusion  from  all  common  condi- 
tions, and  she  complained  of  the  dearth 
of  sympathy,  because  she  reckoned  no 
one  sympathetic  who  did  not  yield  her 
his  whole  time  and  powers.  She  worked 
on  a  high  plane  above  the  world;  Oc- 
tavia in  the  crowd — "not,"  she  wrote, 
"as  one  standing  aloof  or  above,  but 
as  a  fellow-worker,  fellow-sufferer." 

This  last  phrase  brings  us  down  to 
bed-rock.  The  real  difference  between 
these  two  is  one  of  humility.  Octavia 
Hill  lived  by  it,  Florence  Nightingale 
did  not,  and  they  represent  more  than 
themselves — ^they  are  types  of  two 
orders  of  human  being.  Humility  is 
perhaps  the  rarest  of  all  qualities, 
hardest  to  capture,  hardest  to  define. 
It  is  not  seif-abasement,  for  that  im- 
ports the  thought  of  self,  and  the  hum- 
ble man  is  so  full  of  the  good  in  others 
that  he  has  no  tiihe  to  brood  on  his 
own  imperfections.  It  is  not  modesty, 
for  modesty  is  often  concerned  with 
pride — ^is  a  code  of  moral  taste  used 
between  man  and  man.  But  humility 
is  the  attitude  of  man  tdwards  God, 
as  expressed  in  his  attitude  towards 
his  fellows.  And  those  who  stop  at 
humility  towards  God  alone,  and  thus 
escape  all  risk  of  contradiction,  are 
not  really  humble  at  all.  Gordon  was 
of  them,  so  was  Florence  Nightingale, 
so  was  Tolstoi;  they  knew  their  dis- 
tance  from   Heaven,    but   it   did   not 


make  them  patient  with  their  neigh- 
bors. 

Humility  is  not  native  to  Protestant 
countries,  where  reason  makes  for  fear- 
less freedom.  Amongst  Catholics  it  is 
an  essential  virtue — the  virtue  of  dis- 
cipline— of  the  Orders.  Within  the 
cloisters  and  outside  them  it  is  strenu- 
ously cultivated,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  individual.  This  art  of  self-efface- 
ment it  is  which  produces  unknown 
heroic  Superiors,  Sisters,  missionaries, 
such  as  Mother  Mabel  Digby  records, 
nameless  victims  of  persecution  and 
massacre,  whose  condemnation  to  name- 
lessness  is  part  of  their  day's  work; 
the  same  self-effacement  that  reared 
and  sculptured  the  cathedrals  and  left 
no  trace  of  who  and  how.  But  this 
-  system,  which  gives  their  chance  to  the 
average  and  the  small,  means  death, 
or  cramp,  to  the  exceptions.  No  one 
can  tell  what  the  large-brained  Mabel 
Digby  could  have  been  had  her  origi- 
nality had  full  play,  instead  of  being 
suppressed  and  tamed  by  self-lacera- 
tion. The  Catholic  system  has  pro- 
duced the  great  obscure.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  the  Protestant  atmosphere 
to  produce  the  stars  of  modem  philan- 
thropy— the  individuals  wbo  needed 
free  development — an  Elizabeth  Fry, 
a  Florence  Nightingale,  an  Octavia 
HilL  And  we  can  add  a  Vincent  de 
Paul  only  because  he  was  greater  than 
his  system.  "To  fulfil  nought  but  what 
charity  demands  and  His  will  requires 
...  to  imitate  our  Lord  in  the  hid- 
denness  of  His  life" — this  is  his  single- 
hearted  aim.  He  was  humble  without 
knowing  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  rules 
for  humility  that  he  imposed  upon  him- 
self. 

For  it  is  the  worst  of  this  hothouse 
humility,  grown  by  prescription,  that 
its  growth  is  self-conscious — arrested 
by  investigation,  weakened  by  puerile 
practices — that  it  centres  a  man  upon 
himself.  Thus  it  defeats  its  own  ends, 
since   true   humility   gets    rid   of   the 
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mere  shadow  of  the  ego.  The  tinpro- 
fessionally  humble  will  even  sacrifice 
their  humility  to  spread  an  idea ;  they 
take  no  thought  for  their  personal  sal- 
vation. St.  Vincent  was  big  enough  to 
be  able  to  think  of  himself  detachedly 
as  a  source  of  knowledge  for  his  deal- 
ings with  others,  but  for  most  men  in- 
trospection is  apt  to  falsify  the  cur- 
rency. For  this  Idnd  of  lowliness  is 
founded  on  fear—on  the  resolute  sac- 
rifice of  the  intellect,  on  a  withdrawal 
from  the  panic  of  temptation,  on  flight 
instead  of  conquest;  and  no  virtue 
founded  upon  negation — upon  any  cau- 
tion or  any  doumess,  whether  preached 
by  Law  or  Calvin,  St.  Cyran  or  St 
Simeon  Stylites — ^is  a  safe  asset  for 
the  majority.  It  lands  them  in  child- 
ishness. If  the  independent  Protestant ' 
standard  is  apt  to  result  in  the  Phari- 
see, the  votary  of  rule  is  too  often 
puerile,  and  puerility  is  as  corroding 
as  want  of  discipline. 

Octavia  Hill  had  no  use  for  special 
exercises  or  prescribed  services  to  the 
poor  for  the  sake  of  her  souL  She 
served  them  spontaneously  for  love; 
she    was   a   free   saint,   and   her   hu- 
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mility  grew  like  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

I  would  wish  [she  said]  most  lov- 
ingly to  grasp  the  whole  purpose  of 
each  life  ...  to  find  the  point,  or 
points,  as  one  always  does,  In  which 
every  one  is  so  much  greater  than  one- 
self that  one  bows  before  it  in  joy  and 
cries  **Thank  God  for  it" 
And: 

I  wish  ...  I  were  better  able  to 
let  people  see  what  I  feel.  .  .  .  Some- 
times people  almost  make  me  wonder 
whether  I  love  in  some  other  poorer 
way  than  most  people,  after  alL  .  .  . 
I  do  so  often  tremble  lest  I  should 
spoil  all  by  growing  despotic  or  nar- 
row-minded ...  so  few  people  t^ 
me  where  I  am  wrong. 

Florence  Nightingale  and  Octavia 
Hill,  both  of  them  unhampered  by  any 
spiritual  gentilities,  suffered  from  none 
of  the  duperies  or  excesses  of  outraged 
Nature.  Without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach, they  spent  the  intellects  God 
had  given  them  for  His  purposes.  Both 
prove  alike  the  power  of  faith — the 
power  that  has  been  proved  by  aU 
mystics,  by  all  saints,  by  all  heroes 
that  have  been  since  the  world 
began. 


THE  IMPRESSING  OF  PERKINS. 


"I  hope,"  said  my  friend  and  host, 
Charles,  "I  hope  that  you'll  manage 
to  be  comfortable." 

I  looked  round  as  much  of  the  room 
as  I  could  see  from  where  I  stood 
and  ventured  also  to  hope  that  I 
should. 

•The  tap  to  the  right*'  he  said,  in- 
dicating the  amenities,  "is  hot  water; 
the  left  tap  is  cold,  and  the  tap  in  the 
middle  ..." 

"Lukewarm?"  I  asked. 

"Soft  water,  for  shaving  and  so  on. 
But  Perkins  wiU  see  to  it" 

Some  people  can  assume  a  sort  of 
detached  attitude  in  the  early  morning. 


while  body-servants*  get  them  up  and 
dress  them  and  send  them  downstairs, 
but  me,  I  confess,  these  attentions 
overawe.  "Perkins  is  one  of  those 
strong  silent  men,  is  he  not"  I  asked, 
"who  creep  into  one's  bedroom  in  the 
morning  and  steal  one's  clothes  when 
one  isn't  looking?" 

Charles  has  no  sympathy  with  Spar- 
tans and  did  not  answer.  "I  think 
you'll  find  everything  you  want 
There's  a  telephone  by  the  bed."  I 
said  that  I  was  not  given  to  talking 
in  my  sleep.  **Then,"  said  he,  "If  yon 
prefer  to  write  here  is  the  apparatus," 
and  he  pointed  to  a  desk  that  would 
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have  Hatisfied  all  the  needs  of  a  daily 
editor. 

**Thauks/'  I  said,  looking  at  the 
attractive  bed,  "but  I  expect  to  be  too 
busy  in  the  morning  even  to  write/'  I 
yawned  comfortably.  '^Though  it  may 
be  that  I  shall  dictate,  from  where  I 
lie,  a  note  or  two  to  my  stenographer." 

Charles  doubted,  with  all  solemnity, 
whether  Perkins  could  manage  short- 
hand, but  promised  to  enquire  about  it 
He's  a  dear  solid  fellow,  is  Charles, 
and  he  does  enjoy  being  rich.  More- 
over, he  means  his  friends  to  enjoy  it, 
too.  Lastly,  "If  you  don't  find  every- 
thing you  want,"  he  said,  "you've  only 
to  ring,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  row  of 
pear-shaped  appendages  hanging  by 
silken  cords  from  the  cornice. 

"Heavens,"  said  I,  seizing  his  arm, 
"you're  never  going  to  leave  a  defence- 
less man  alone  with  half-a-dozen  bell- 
pushes  I" 

Charles  softened;  he  admits  to  a 
weakness  for  electricity.  "Some  are 
switches,  some  are  bell-pushes,  and 
one,"  he  said,  blushing,  "is  a  fire- 
alarm." 

I  climbed  on  to  a  chair  forthwith 
and  tied  a  big  knot  in  the  cord  of  the 
fire-alarm.  "We'll  get  that  safe  out  of 
the  way  first,"  said  I,  and  then  he 
tutored  me  in  the  use  of  the  others. 
After  some  repetition  it  was  drummed 
into  me  that  the  one  nearest  the  bed 
was  the  switch  of  the  getting-into-bed 
light,  and  the  next  one  to  that  the 
bell  which  rang  in  Perkins'  upstairs 
quarters.  The  other  four  or  five  I 
found,  when  I  came  to  study  them 
alone,  I  had  forgotten. 

I  clambered  into  bed  and  with  great 
Intelligence  pressed  the  correct  switch. 
Had  I  left  it  at  that  my  problem  would 
never  have  arisen. 

I  have,  however,  a  confession  to 
make  which  111  accords  with  my 
luxurious  surroundings  of  the  moment 
It  is  that  I  am  accustomed  to  press 
my  trousers  myself  by  the  homely  and 


ignoble  exi)edient  of  nleeping  on  them. 
My  only  excuse  is  that  I  am  a  heavy 
sleeper.  So  automatic  is  the  process, 
that  I  was  wrapped  in  sheets  and  dark- 
ness before  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  placed  the  trousers  I  had  just 
doffed  under  the  mattress  on  which  I 
now  lay.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
how  the  masterful  Perkins  would  take 
it  when  he  came  to  look  for  them  in 
the  inoniing.  I  conceived  him  picking 
up  my  dinner-jacket  here,  my  waist- 
coat there,  and  wandering  round  the 
room  In  a  hopeless  quest  for  the  com- 
plement of  my  suit,  trying  to  recall 
the  events  of  the  previous  night  and 
to  remember  whether  I  was  English  or 
Scottish  .  .  .  and  then,  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger,  spotting  the  lost 
ones  .   .   . 

As  I  contemplated  this  picture  I  was 
moved  to  pity  Perkins,  torn  asunder 
between  two  dreadful  alternatives,  the 
one  of  leaving  the  trousers  there  and 
committing  a  dereliction  of  duty,  the 
other  of  removing  them  stealthily  and 
committing  an  Indelicacy.  I  was  also 
moved  to  pity  myself,  lying  supine  un- 
der his  speechless  contempt  I  re- 
solved to  spare  us  both,  to  get  out  of 
bed  and  put  things  right  I  stretched 
out  a  hand  for  the  switch.  I  grasped 
it  with  an  effort.    I  pressed  the  button. 

No  light  ensued. 

I  pressed  again  .  .  .  and  again 
.  .  .  with  no  visible  result.  I 
pressed  once  more,  and  still  there  was 
a  marked  absence  of  light  I  lay  back 
In  bed  and,  cursing  Charles,  thought 
out  his  instructions.  Cautiously  I 
reached  out  again,  pressed  once  more 
and  succeeded.  The  continued  oscilla- 
tion of  the  second  cord  revealed  to 
me  what  you  have  already  guessed, 
that  I  had  meanwhile  rung  the  bell 
in  Perkins'  sleeping  quarters  four 
times. 

To  me  the  approaching  climax  was 
horrible;  I  could  pee  no  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  situation  shortly  about  to 
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arise.  To  those  who  have  never  known 
and  feared  Perkins  or  his  like  it  may 
seem  that  there  were  at  least  two 
simple  courses  to  pursue :  to  lie  boldly 
and  deny  that  I  had  rung;  or  to  tell 
the  truth  and  admit  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake.  Men  like  Perkins,  however, 
are  not  to  be  lied  to;  still  less  may 
they  be  made  the  recipients  of  confes- 
sions. Methods  of  self-defence  were 
therefore  unthinkable,  and  I  knew  in- 
stinctively that  I  must  assume  the  of- 
fensive. I  must  order  him  curtly,  up- 
on his  arrival,  to  do  something.  But 
what?  As  I  waited  anxiously  I  tried 
to  think  of  some  service  I  could  re- 
quire at  this  hour.  What  can  a  man 
want  at  1  A.M.  except  to  go  to  sleep? 
Even  the  richest  must  do  that  for  him- 
self. 

There  were  footsteps  outside.  .  .  . 
Perkins'  ...  I  thought  harder  than 
I  have  ever  thought  before,  but  my 
life  seemed  replete  with  every  modem 
comfort 

"Yes,  Sir?"  said  Perkins. 

Panob. 


"Ah,  is  that  you,  Perkins?"  said  1 
to  gain  time,  and  he  said  it  was. 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  tried  to  tliink. 
Perkins  stood  silent  I  had  some  idea 
of  leaving  it  at  that,  or  turning  oat 
the  light  and  letting  Perkins  decide 
upon  his  own  course  of  action.  I  was 
just  about  to  do  this  when  I  had  a 
brain  wave.  After  all,  he  was  paid  to 
do  the  dirty  work  and  not  I. 

At  that  moment  I  was  anticipated. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you. 
Sir?"  said  the  Model. 

"There  is,"  said  I,  in  my  most  niglig^ 
voice.    Kindly  turn  out  my  light" 

Perkins  may  have  been  annoyed 
about  this,  but  he  was  certainly  im- 
pressed. His  demeanor  suggested  that 
he  had  met  autocrats  before  but  never 
such  a  thorough  autocrat  as  I.  For 
the  rest  of  my  time  there  I  pressed  my 
trousers  in  the  usual  way,  well  know- 
ing that  he  would  regard  the  process 
not  as  the  makeshift  of  a  valetless 
pauper  but  as  the  eccentricity  of  an 
over-staffed  multi-billionaire. 


"LEADINGS/' 


Some  of  the  greatest  of  men,  nota- 
bly great  commanders  and  great  relig- 
ious teachers,  have  believed  in  "lead- 
ings." They  have  regarded  the  sugges- 
tion of  circumstances  in  the  light  of  a 
supernatural  direction.  A  sense  of  super- 
natural guidance  has  engendered  the 
spicit  of  confidence  which  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  spirit  of  success.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  rational  view  of  their  ex- 
perience, and  of  other  people's  experi- 
ence we  can  most  of  us  take  rational 
views.  Many  of  us  think  in  our  heart 
of  hearts  that  we  ourselves  have  had 
leadings  which  cannot  be  thus  ration- 
ally interpreted,  which  came  to  us 
from  the  outside  aiyd  were  purely  per- 
sonal.   As  a  rule  we  do  not  tell  them 


because  our  friends  would  perhaps  find 
them  explicable.  They  would  talk 
about  coincidence,  and  we  do  not  wish 
to  have  our  leadings  explained.  Cir- 
cumstances have  opened  or  have  closed 
a  way  before  us.  We  have  taken  cer- 
tain happenings  for  a  sign,  and  have 
been  right  in  so  taking  them ;  or  words 
have  been  spoken  in  our  hearts  which 
had  no  conscious  origin  in,  our  own 
minds,  words  which  clinched  a  decision 
or  threw  sudden  light  upon  a  subject 
of  doubt.  Perhaps  they  put  a  sudden 
end  to  a  period  of  mental  tensicHi  or 
came  as  a  relief  after  strain.  We  re- 
garded them  as  a  leading,  and  never 
cease  to  be  thankful  that  we  did  sa 
With  our  success  we  got  an  extraordi- 
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nary  sense  of  reliance*  sometimes  more 
real  than  comes  of  intellectual  consent 
to  any  creed. 

Unfortunately  there  Is  a  different 
side  ^o  the  picture.  Circumstances  so 
group  themselves  very  often  as  to  sug- 
gest fear,  not  confidence.  They  put 
terrors  into  our  minds,  and  sap  instead 
of  augmenting  our  courage.  The  voice 
which  warns  may  be  as  real  to  us  as 
the  voice  of  conscience,  but  it  is  far 
less  trustworthy,  and  often  it  is  not 
moral  at  alL  It  serves  only  to  make 
the  natural  instinct  to  save  one's  skin 
assume  the  proportions  of  an  inspira- 
tion. We  accept  the  warning ;  nothing 
happens;  the  ship  comes  in,  the  train 
makes  the  usual  dull  journey  in  the 
usual  number  of  minutes  or  hours. 
Those  who  decided  to  take  whatever 
risk  we  shirked  gain  by  it,  and  we  look 
upon  ourselves  as  ridiculous  cowards. 
Why  did  we  allow  our  imaginations  to 
befool  us? 

It  is  undeniable  that  to  be  always 
looking  for  leadings,  always  listening 
for  inner  voices  which  shall  replace 
our  own  judgment,  is  exceedingly 
weakening.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  take  what  we  may  call 
the  Providential  view  of  life  and  disre- 
gard leadings  altogether.  The  bounds  of 
superstition  have  never  been  fixed.  There 
is  something  distasteful  to  the  average 
person  in  seeing  a  man  purposely,  and 
apparently  for  no  reason  but  out  of 
bravado,  going  against  a  prevalent  su- 
perstition. There  are  times  when  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so,  but  it  is  strange 
how  often  he  lives  to  repent  it.  As  a 
rule  the  action,  creating  as  it  does  a 
sense  of  apprehension  in  the  minds  of 
his  friends,  is  more  productive  than 
destructive  of  superstition.  At  great 
moments  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
soul  such  tilings  have  been  done  with 
impunity,  have,  indeed,  been  of  the  na- 
ture of  good  deeds.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
Protestant  altogether  to  regret  the  out- 
rages of  the  Reformation.  Tet  in  these 


days  we  should  most  of  us,  even  the 
most  Protestant  among  us,  fear  to  in- 
sult the  image  of  a  saint.  We  should 
say  to  ourselves  that  it  is  wrong  to 
vex  or  outrage  the  feelings  of  others, 
but  we  should  not  make  a  target  of 
such  an  image  if  we  had  no  other  mark 
in  the  desert  of  Sahara. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  certain  per- 
sons, or  even  for  certain  families,  to 
become  convinced  that  some  small  ac- 
tions, harmless  in  themselves,  are  for 
them  dangerous.  For  instance,  while 
a  great  many  people  can  boast  of  their 
luck  and  their  health  with  absolute 
impunity,  others  appear  to  bring  mis- 
fortune upon  themselves  if  they  fall 
into  the  temptation  to  do  it  It  is  odd 
that  it  should  be  so.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  spiritual  consti- 
tution from  which  no  deduction  can  be 
drawn.  A  few  people  cannot  eat  spin- 
ach or  some  other  innocent  food.  It 
is  very  unkind  to  persuade  them  to 
try.  It  is  equally  foolish  of  them  to 
try  to  persuade  the  ordinary  world  to 
give  it  up.  We  have  heard  that  the 
prophet  Mohanmied,  while  he  believed 
in  leadings  as  long  as  they  were  posi- 
tive, thought  it  right  to  neglect,  as  a 
general  rule,  those  which  occurred  to 
him  upon  the  negative  side — i.e.,  he 
made  a  distinction  between  a  warning 
and  an  inspiration.  The  notion  is  a 
wholesome  one.  It  is  not  always  easy, 
however,  to  be  sure  which  is  which. 

But  apart  from  details  andfrom super- 
stitions, all  people  are  faced  at  times 
with  the  question  as  to  how  far  they 
intend  that  there  lives  should  be  gov- 
erned by  leadings  and  how  far  they 
may  go  in  seeking  their  own  fortune. 
George  Eliot  described  such  a  dilemma 
when  she  made  Nancy  Lammeter  re- 
fuse to  adopt  a  child : — 

"To  adopt  a  child,  because  children 
of  your  own  had  been  denied  you,  was 
to  try  and  choose  your  lot  in  spite  of 
Providence :  the  adopted  child,  she  was 
convinced,  would  never  turn  out  well, 
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and  would  be  a  curse  to  those  who 
had  wilfully  and  rebelUously  sought 
what  it  was  clear  that,  for  some  high 
reason,  they  were  better  without. 
When  you  saw  a  thing  was  not  meant 
to  be,  said  Nancy,  it  was  a  bounden 
duty  to  leave  off  so  much  as  wishing, 
for  it.  And  so  far,  perhaps,  the  wisest 
of  men  could  scarcely  make  more  than 
a  verbal  improvement  in  her  principle. 
But  the  conditions  under  which  she 
held  it  apparent  that  a  thing  was  not 
meant  to  be,  depended  on  a  more  pecu- 
liar mode  of  thinking.  She  would  have 
given  up  making  a  purchase  at  a  par- 
ticular place  if,  on  three  successive 
times,  rain,  or  some  other  cause  of 
Heaven's  sending,  had  formed  an  ob- 
stacle ;  and  she  would  have  anticipated 
a  broken  limb  or  other  heavy  misfor- 
tune to  any  one  who  persisted  in  spite 
of  such  indications." 
She  had  far  better  have  adopted  her 
husband's  child,  but  (so  long  as  she 
did  not  know  the  child  was  his  by  a 
former  marriage)  she  was  deaf  to  his 
entreaties.  She  risked  the  happiness 
of  three  lives  for  what  seemed  to  her- 
self a  conscientious  sctuple.  She  dare 
not  open  the  way  for  herself.  True, 
the  child  had  turned  out  well  up  to 
the  present  moment  under  the  care  of 
Silas  Mamer.  "The  child  may  not  turn 
out  ill  with  the  weaver,"  she  said. 
"But,  then,  he  didn't  go  to  seeK  her, 
as  we  should  be  doing." 

It  is  all  largely  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament. Those  who  risk  most  stand 
to  lose  most.  Perhaps  those  who  never 
feel  a  leading  towards  adventurous  ac- 
tion should  take  it  that  they  were 
made  incapable  of  success  outside  the 
level  path.  But  they  will  always 
watch  with  envy  the  strong  men  who, 
deaf  to  all  voices  and  refusing  to  wait 
till  they  get  to  where  a  "way  may 
open,"  make  across  country  to  their 
end.  The  few  arrive  who  thus  tempt 
fate,  but  many  lose  themselves.  For 
the  majority  the  safe  way  of  life  is 
the  other.  They  are  not  cowards  who 
thus  seek  safety,  but  for  the  most  part 
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good  people  with  an  undue  fear  of  self- 
accusation,  and  even  of  self-reproach 
or  self-ridicule.  To  make  a  great  mis- 
take and  have  no  one  to  blame  for  it 
but  themselves  is  the  fear  of  ^their 
lives.  Now  and  then  this  fear  goes  to 
absurd  lengths.  They  dare  not  build 
a  house  to  suit  them  lest  they  should 
feel  themselves  responsible  for  the  in- 
evitable draughts  and  inconveniences. 
They  would  rather  take  an  old  house 
in  which  there  may  be  obviously  more 
to  put  up  with,  and  blame  a  former 
owner  or  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

With  regard  to  what  is  usually  called 
"doing  good,"  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  old  notion  of  following  a  leading 
ia  the  best  one.  To  rush  into  the 
crowd  and  seek  some  "good"  to  do  is 
perhaps  admirable,  but  it  is  unpracti- 
cal. It  does  not  often  lead  to  much 
"good."  All  work  to  be  useful  must  be 
systematic,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  find, 
or  rather  to  choose,  a  system  on  which 
to  work.  But  if  in  this  matter  we  ac- 
cept the  theory  of  leadings,  the  syst^n 
is  ready  to  our  hands.  We  suppose  it 
is  possible  that  there  is  at  the  present 
moment  enough  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  world  to  go  round  if 
only  the  right  method  of  passing  it 
round  could  be  invented  and  agreed 
upon.  So  also  we  do  not  doubt  that 
there  is  enough  kindness  in  the  world 
to  succor  those  who  fall  below  the  av- 
erage share  of  happiness.  The  diffi- 
culty, again,  is  to  pass  it  round.  No 
better  system  has  yet  been  invented 
than  that  which  rests  upon  leadings. 
If  everyone  helped  every  person  wh<Hn 
he  could  help,  just  because  fate  or 
chance  or  Providence  had  thrown  him 
across  his  path,  the  work  would  be 
done,  or  nearly  done.  It  is  not  quite 
true  that  if  every  man  swept  his  own 
doorstep  the  street  would  be  clean. 
There  are  empty  houses  in  front  of 
which  the  wayfarer  may  stUl  stick  in 
the  mud,  and  must  trust  to  the  help  of  a 
knight-errant  or  charity  to  get  him  ont. 
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THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


It  la  Just  160  years  since  the  Philip- 
pine archipelago  was  eyacnated  by  the 
British  force  which  had  captured 
Manila  in  the  course  of  the  brief  war 
which  followed  on  Charles  Ill's  acces- 
sion to  the  Bourbon  Family  Ck>mpact. 
Spain  gave  up  Florida  and  some  other 
American  territory  in  exchange  for  the 
Philippines,  which  remained  in  her 
possession  until  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1898  handed  them  oyer  to  the  United 
States.  Those  who  are  inclined  to' 
meditate  on  the  "might-have-beens"  of 
history  may  ask  themselves  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better  for  the  Fil- 
ipinos that  they  should  have  remained 
in  our  Empire  and  passed  under  the 
same  rule  which  has  been  so  conspicu- 
ously successful  in  India  and  in  so 
many  tropical  dependencies,  where  our 
administrators  have  learned  how  to 
tame  the  "new-caught,  sullen  peoples, 
balf-devU  and  half-child."  But  in  that 
case  the  United  States  would  have  lost 
an  invaluable  object-lesson  in  the  dif* 
Acuities  of  Empire,  nor  should  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  Mr.  Wor- 
cester's exceedingly  able  and  interest- 
ing account  of  American  administration 
in  the  Philippines.  We  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  sorry  to  lose  this 
plain  and  unvarnished — yet  eminently 
readable  and  inspiring — record  of  work 
begun  in  most  unpromising  conditions, 
continued  under  almost  insuperable 
difficulties,  received  with  ingratitude 
in  the  islands  and  often  with  unsym- 
pathetic criticism  in  the  States,  and 
yet  resulting  in  what  the  most  dispas- 
sionate observer  must  call  a  triumph 
for  the  self-sacrificing  and  single- 
minded  officials,  of  whom  Mr.  Worces- 
ter himself  is  the  most  notable. 

The  author  of  this  encyclopsedic  nar- 
rative probably  has  a  longer  and  more 

•  "The  Philippines  Past  and  Present."  By  Dean 
C.  Worcester.  Two  Volumes,  with  128  Plates.  (Mills 
and  Boon.  30s.  net.) 


intimate  knowledge  of  the  Philippines 
and  their  inhabitants  than  any  other 
American.  He  first  visited  those  islands 
in  1886,  when  he  took  part  in  the  bio- 
logical expedition  of  Professor  J.  B. 
Steere,  under  whom  he  was  studying  in 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  re- 
turned for  a  longer  stay  in  1890,  when 
he  spent  nearly  three  years  working  on 
the  zoology  of  the  archipelago,  and  fa- 
miliarized himself  in  the  course  of 
much  travel  with  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  Filipinos.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Philippines  then  possessed  by 
the  average  American  citizen  might  be 
illustrated  by  the  question  of  a  Ver- 
mont lady  on  his  return  home — 
"Deanie,  are  them  Phillppians  you 
have  been  a  visitin'  the  people  that 
Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to?"  When 
the  Spanish-American  War  broke  out, 
and  Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  brought 
the  Philippines  within  the  sphere  of 
active  American  interests,  Mr.  Worces- 
ter called  on  President  McKinley  (on 
his  way  to  Europe)  in  order  to  com- 
municate to  him  certain  facts  bearing 
on  the  situation,  and  was  "amazed"  to 
be  rewarded  with  a  proposal  that  he 
should  return  to  the  islands  as  the  Pres< 
ident's  personal  representative.  Before 
he  accepted  this  offer,  the  President  de- 
cided to  send  out  the  first  Philippine 
Commission,  a  body  which  was  in- 
structed to  aid  in  "the  most  humane, 
pacific,  and  effective  extension  of  au- 
thority throughout  these  islands,  and 
to  secure,  with  the  least  possible  de- 
lay, the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  generous 
protection  of  life  and  property  to  the 
inhabitants."  The  members  of  this 
Commission  were  Admiral  Dewey  and 
General  Otis,  commanding  the  United 
States  naval  and  military  forces  on 
the  spot,  and  ex-Ambassador,  Colonel 
Denby,  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell, 
and  Mr.  Worcester.    Before  the  Corn- 
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mission  could  begin  its  work,  the  insur- 
rection under  Aguinaldo  had  broken 
out,  and  the  civilian  Ck>mmissioners 
were  able  to  do  little  beyond  watching 
events  and  informing  themselves  as  to 
local  conditions. 

In  March,  1900,  the  second  Philip- 
pine Ck>mmission  was  appointed.  It 
consisted  of  five  civilians,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Taft;  Mr.  Worcester 
was  the  only  member  of  the  first  Ck>m- 
mission  who  continued  to  serve  on  the 
new  one,  of  which  he  remained  a  mem- 
ber until  his  final  retirement  in  Sept- 
ember of  last  year.  The  first  business 
of  the  second  Commission  was  to  ar- 
range for  the  gradual  transfer  of  au- 
thority from  the  military  to  civil 
officers.  Thereafter  it  became  the  true 
governing  body  in  the  Philippines.  On 
July  4,  1901,  when  Mr.  Taft  became 
Governor  of  the  islands,  Mr.  Worces- 
ter was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  three  Filipino  members 
were  added  to  the  Commission.  Thus 
constituted,  it  remained  the  sole  legis- 
lative authority  until  October  16,  1907, 
when  it  l)ecame  the  Upper  House  of 
the  new  Philippine  Leg^islature,  the 
Lower  House  being  an  elective  Assem- 
bly of  81  members.  This  Constitution 
still  endures,  though  recently  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  of  giving  the 
Filipinos  a  majority  in  the  Upper  as 
well  as  in  the  Lower  House — an  ex- 
periment which  Mr.  Worcester  clearly 
regards  with  grave  misgivings  as  to  its 
effect  upon  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  islands. 

Thus,  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
American  rule  in  the  Philippines,  Mr. 
Worcester  has  been  at  the  centre  of  af- 
fairs. He  has  had  a  hand  in  the  en- 
actment of  all  the  elaborate  legislation 
which  has  been  put  in  force;  he  has 
participated  in  the  organisation  and 
administration  of  civil  and  municipal 
government  in  the  various  provinces; 
he  has  been  directly  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  sanitary  and  agricul- 


tural services;  and  he  has  had  sole 
administrative  control  of  the  non-Chris- 
tian tribes,  his  special  affection  for 
whom  gave  ground  for  the  only  seri- 
ous accusation — of  neglecting  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Filipinos  proper  in  their 
interests — ^which  has  been  made  against 
him,  and  permitted  the  egregiouil 
Judge  Blount  to  speak  of  him  as  "non- 
Christian  Worcester."  It  is  the  story 
of  these  fifteen  years  of  hard  and  un- 
ceasing labor,  with  the  aid  of  the  de- 
voted colleagues  and  subordinates  of 
whom  he  speaks  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  never  fails  to  provoke  the  inter- 
est and  admiration  of  the  reader,  which 
Mr.  Worcester  tells  at  length  in  these 
two  invaluable  volumes.  No  one  can 
claim  to  understand  the  Philippine 
problem  who  has  not  mastered  them; 
and  even  those  to  whom  that  problem 
is  not  a  matter  of  direct  urgency  will 
be  well  advised  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  a  story  which  may  compare  in 
interest  and  in  importance  with  the 
finest  administrative  pages  of  our  own 
Indian  or  Colonial  annals,  and  which 
is  the  highest  tribute  ever  paid  to  the 
efficiency  with  which  our  American 
kinsmen  have  risen  to  the  height  of 
what  is  to  them  an  entirely  new  and — 
as  we  have  long  known  from  our 
own  experience  in  many  parts  of 
the  earth — an  exceedingly  arduous 
enterprise. 

To  all  who  know  the  problems 
presented  by  the  Philippines  when»  af- 
ter centuries  of  Spanish  misgovem- 
ment  or  half-government,  their  wild, 
turbulent,  and  mixed  peoples  were 
taken  over  by  the  United  States,  and 
who  can  compare  them  with  the  far 
less  complicated  problems  presented  by 
many  of  our  own  Dependencies — where 
we  have  had  simpler  and,  therefore, 
more  tractable  material  to  work  upon 
— ^it  may  well  seem  that  Mr.  Worcester 
and  his  colleagues  have  crowded  the 
advances  towards  civilization  and  good 
government,    which   might    reasonably 
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be  expected  in  a  century,  into  less  than 
half  a  generation.  Mr.  Worcester  not 
only  tells  us  what  has  been  done,  but 
throws  a  brilliant  light  on  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  done.  He  pays  a 
high  tribute  to  the  almost  prophetic 
insight  of  Mr.  Kipling — whose  Indian 
experience  of  course  fits  him  so  ad- 
mirably to  understand  such  a  work  as 
has  been  done  in  the  Philippines — when 
he  tells  us  that,  on  reading  that  won- 
derful poem  "If—"  in  1910,  he  recog- 
nized that  our  great  Imperial  poet  had 
"written  for  these  men  of  mine  up  in 
the  hills  without  knowing  it,"  and  did 
not  rest  until  he  had  sent  a  copy  of 
it  to  each  of  his  subordinates. 

Mr.  Worcester's  book  is  not  merely 
a  narrative  of  good  work  with  no 
thought  of  self  in  it,  in  which  the 
world  at  large  can  take  an  admiring 
and  even  affectionate  interest.  II  is 
also  an  appeal  to  his  fellow-country- 
men, too  many  of  whom  are  still  indif- 
ferent, too  many  misled,  about  the  dis- 
tant and  unfamiliar  problems  of  the 
Philippines,  in  which  the  author  urges 
them  to  remember  that  the  work  done, 
undertaken  for  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  advancement  of  his  favor- 
ite ''non-Christians,"  has  succeeded  far 
beyond  the  hopes  of  those  who  initiated 
it,  and  that  its  results  would  go  down 
like  a  house  of  cards  if  American  con- 
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trol  were  prematurely  withdrawn. 
There  are  some  unpleasant  symptoms — 
to  which  Mr.  Worcester  alludes  in  va- 
rious places — ^that  a  body  of  American 
opinion  is  in  favor  of  retiring  from  the 
apparently  costly  and  unproductive  ad- 
ministration of  the  Philippines  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  Not  a 
little  adverse  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  inspired  by  this  policy. 
The  best  answer  to  such  criticism  is  a 
perusal  of  Mr.  Worcester's  honest,  out- 
spoken, and  most  pralsieworthy  book. 
We  trust  that  he  and  his  silent  col- 
leagues in  the  islands  will  not  be  forced 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  hardest  of 
all  the  criterions  of  manhood  stated  by 
Mr.  Kipling— 

If  you   can   bear   to   hear   the   truth 
you've  spoken 
Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap 
for  fools, 
Or  watch  the  things   you  gave  your 
life  to,  broken 
And  stoop  and  build  them  up  with 
worn-out  tools. 

We  cannot  easily  conceive  that  a  great 
country  which  can  point  to  such  sturdy 
shouldering  of  "the  white  man's  bur- 
den" as  Mr.  Worcester  here  depicts 
will  so  far  derogate  from  its  high  ad- 
ministrative ideals  as  to  abandon  that 
burden  at  the  bidding  of  self-seeking, 
sentimental,  br  indifferent  politicians. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


"The  Path  of  Life"  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.)  is  an  attractive  little  volume  of 
selections  from  the  writings  of  Bman- 
uel  Swedenborg.  The  compiler,  the 
late  John  Curtis  Ager,  spent  many 
years  in  translating  the  ^orks  of  Swe- 
denborg from  the  Latin  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  his  aim  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  was  to  present  compactly 
and  in  convenient  form  the  essential 


features  of  Swedenborg's  religious 
teachings.  The  work  was  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Julian 
Shoemaker,  of  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
publishing  house,  and  it  is  dedicated 
to  hlB  memory.  The  selections  are  ar- 
ranged topically. 

William  J.  Long  is  the  author  of  a 
volume     on     "American     Literature" 
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(Ginn  &  Co.)  the  Mcope  and  purpbee 
of  which  are  well  defined  in  the  sub- 
title,— ^A  Study  of  the  Men  and  the 
Books  that  in  the  Earlier  and  Later 
Times  Reflect  the  American  Spirit  The 
determining  consideration,  in  his  selec- 
tion of  authors  and  his  treatment  of 
them,  is  not  so  much  their  literary 
value  as  their  relation  to  the  national 
life  and  their  expression  of  the  national 
spirit.  He  divides  his  subject  into  five 
chapters:  the  first  devoted  to  the 
Colonial  Period,  the  second  to  the 
Period  of  the  Revolution,  the  third  to 
the  First  National  or  Creative  Period, 
the  fourth  to  the  Second  National  or 
Creative  Period,  and  the  last  to  Some 
Tendencies  in  our  Recent  Literature. 
In  each  chapter,  an  outline  is  given  of 
the  history  of  the  period,  which  fur- 
nishes a  setting  for  the  estimates  of 
literary  values,  and  the  arrangement 
has  the  marked  advantage  of  contin- 
uity of  interest  The  plan  is  substan- 
tially the  same  that  Mr.  Long  followed 
in  his  earlier  work  on  English  Litera- 
ture. Intended  primarily  for  class- 
Toom  use,  the  book  makes  no  slight  ap- 
peal also  to  the  general  reader;  and 
nearly  one  hundred  Illustrations  add 
both  to  its  attractiveness  and  value. 

Fiction  having  deadly  jewels  and 
mountainous  gems  among  its  machin- 
ery is  not  altogether  unknown  since 
the  day  of  Scheherazade  and  the 
Borgias,  as  Charles  Edmonds  Walk 
must  have  been  aware  when  he  in- 
serted these  diverting  objects  into  the 
innermost  works  of  "The  Green  SeaL" 
They  transformed  it  into  a  very. lively 
game,  in  which  the  players  again  and 
again  find  themselves  the  pawns  of 
unseen  powers  and  are  forced  into 
many  unpleasant  positions,  but  what 
may  not  happen  in  Tibet?  The  addi- 
tion of  a  Chinese  tong,  and  a  single 
mock  Celestial  with  a  false  queue  and 
a  bad  character  keep  the  hero  in  a 
state  of  active  perturbation   until  the 


happy  ending  and  the  reader,  however 
sentimental,  should  be  pleased  with  the 
amusement  which  Bir.  Walk  gives 
him.  The  men  professionally  con- 
nected with  the  gem,  whether  diamond 
buyers  or  thieves,  are  adepts  in  their 
professions.  Comparison  with  Collins's 
"The  Moonstone"  is  inevitable  and 
Mr.  Walk  certainly  expected  it  His 
crowded,  swiftly  moving  scene  pleases 
the  reader  of  this  century  much  better 
than  the  simplicity  of  "The  Moon- 
stone" and  the  comparative  slowness 
of  its  movement  But  whether  or  not 
"The  Green  Seal"  will  enjoy  the  honor 
of  an  occasional  edition  fifty  years 
hence  who  can  guess?  The  first  edi- 
tion has  sold  well,  although  it  lacks 
motor  cars  and  electric  lights  and  in 
spite  of  a  murder  or  two  is  as  decent 
as  it  is  exciting.  A.  C.  McClurg  A 
Co. 

Professor  Raymond  Garfield  Gettell's 
"Problems  of  Political  Evolution" 
(Ginn  &  Co.)  is  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive discussion  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  a  review  of 
the  relations  of  the  state  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  individual  to  the 
state.  As  the  author  suggests  in  Bis 
preface,  the  light-hearted  and  hap- 
hazard manner  in  which  lawmaking 
bodies  enact  sweeping  legislation  with 
no  apparent  realization  of  its  direct 
or  indirect  results,  suggests  the  desira- 
bility of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  political  causation  and  the 
complex  nature  of  political  evolution. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  suppljrlng  this 
knowledge  and  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  further  inquiry  that  "he  has 
written  this  book;  and  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  its  helpfulness  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  give  it  serioias 
consideration.  But  the  discouraging 
feature  of  the  existing  political  situa- 
tion is  that  the  average  legislator  is 
little  moved  by  abstract  considera- 
tions or  by  the  lessons  of  history,  but 
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under  tbe  pressure  of  sentiment  or 
self-interest  drives  ahead  along  the  line 
which  popular  agitation  marks  out 
without  regard  for  consequences.  This 
is  true  of  the  state  legislatures  and  it 
is  hardly  less  true  of  Congress.  So  far 
as  Professor  Gettell's  book  helps  to 
check  this  tendency  by  disseminating  a 
knowledge  of  fundamentals,  it  will 
render  an  important  public  service. 

Clinton  Scollard's  ''Sprays  of  Sham- 
rock" (Thomas  B.  Mosher)  contains 
fifty  or  more  lyrics  which  are  aptly 
described  by  the  title,  and  by  the  prefa- 
tory poem,  which  begins: 

"Just  a  few  songs  of  her, 
Not  of  the  wrongs  of  her 
Many  and   bitter  and    long   though 
they  be, — 
Songs  of  the  hills  of  her, 
Songs  of  the  rills  of  her, 
Ireland,  set  like  a  gem  in  the  sea!" 
The  lyrics  are  all  true  to  the  note 
thus  struck.     They  are  charged  with 
feeling    and   affection    and    sympathy, 
and  are  so  sweet  and  musical  that  they 
fairly  sing  themselves.     Here  is  one, 
"Back  to  Killarney,"— a  good  compan- 
ion to  Denis  McCarthy's   "Tlpperary" 
— which  opens  thus: 

"Oh,  it's  back  to  Killamey,  the  glow 
and  the  gleam  of  it. 
Back  to  Killamey  for  me ; 
Back    to    Killamey,    the    vision    and 
dream  of  it. 
Back    to   Killamey,   my    own   coun- 
trie!" 

And  here  is  the  song  of  "An  Exile" : 

"I  can  remember  the  plaint  of  the  wind 
on  the  moor. 
Crying  .at    dawning    and    crying   at 
shut  of  the  day, 
And  the  call  of  the  gulls  that  is  eerie 
and  dreary  and  dour, 
And  the  sound  of  the  surge  as  it 
breaks  on  the  beach  of  the  bay. 

I  can  remember  the  thatch  of  the  cot 
and  the  byre, 
And  the  green  of  the  garth  Just  un- 
der the  dip  of  the  fells. 


And  the  low  of  the  kine,  and  the  settle 
that  stood  by  the  fire. 
And  the  reek  of  the  peat,  and  the 
redolent  heathery  smells. 

And  I  long  for  it  all  though  the  roses 
around  me  are  red, 
And  the  arch  of  the  sky  overhead 
has  bright  blue  for  a  lure. 
And  glad  were  the  heart  of  me,  glad, 
if  my  feet  could  but  tread  « 

The  path,  as  of  old,  that  led  upward 
and  over  the  moor." 

The  book  is  daintily  printed,  in  an 
edition  limited  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies. 

Professor  Rudolf  Eucken's  "Can  We 
Still  be  Christians?"  (The  MacmiUan 
Co.)  puts  the  question  which  forms  the 
title  in  a  perfectly  sincere  spirit  and 
answers  it  strongly  in  the  affirmative; 
but  it  reaches  this  conclusion  after  a 
searching  criticism  and  a  frank  rejec- 
tion of  some  long-cherished  doctrines. 
Professor  Eucken  regards  as  impossible 
the  reform  of  existing  churches,  and 
holds  that  a  new  Christianity  is  indis- 
pensable, a  Christianity  full  of  moral 
earnestness  and  capable  of  satisfying 
present-day  needs.  The  spirit  of  the 
time,  he  urges,  demands  to-day  "a  re- 
juvenation of  the  religious  life,  in 
which  new  wine  shall  no  longer  be 
poured  into  old  wineskins.  It  makes 
this  demand  not  directly  on  behalf  of 
religion  nor  with  any  great  parade  of 
religion,  but  rather  out  of  concern  for 
the  salvation  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
humanity."  While  Professor  Eucken's 
inquiry  and  the  process  of  philosophic 
reasoning  which  leads  him  to  his  con- 
clusion are  expressed  in  general  terms, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  point 
of  view  is  distinctly  German,  and  that 
he  limits  his  inquiry  into  the  possibil- 
ity of  reform  in  existing  churches — as 
he  is  at  pains  to  indicate  on  page  196 
— to  the  churches  with  which  Crermans 
and  western  Europeans  are  chiefiy  con- 
cerned,  namely.   State  churches.     His 
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reference  to  the  Jatho  case,  on  page 
215,  is  further  proof  of  this  limitation. 
The  book  is  clearly  and  vigorously 
written.  The  translation,  by  Lucy 
Judge  Gibson,  is  extremely  well  done. 

One  does  not  need  to  read  far  in 
Miss  Amanda  M.  Douglas's  **The  Red- 
House  Children's  Vacation"  (Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Ck>.)  without  compre- 
hending the  spell  which  Miss  Douglas 
has  so  long  exerciRed  upon  young 
readers.  It  is  a  very  old-fashioned 
family  of  no  less  than  eight  brothers 
and  sisters  who  figure  in  this  story 
and  the  two  which  have  preceded  it. 
To  individualize  such  a  group,  and  to 
make  the  separate  members  of  it  seeiil 
at  all  real  to  the  reader  required  no 
little  skill,  but  Miss  Douglas  succeeds 
in  doing  it.  It  was  a  happy  summer 
which  the  children  spent,  with  many 
pleasant  experiences;  and  the  story  is 
natural,  sunny  and  wholesome,  with 
no  dull  chapters.  There  are  six  il- 
lustrations by  Louise  Wyman. 

Everything  happens  by  chance  in 
Mr.  Rowland  Thomas's  "Felicidad," 
but  the  chance  is  always  tenderly 
guided  by  Don  Feliclano,  Spanish  gen- 
tleman, Quixotic  in  courtesy  and  mak- 
ing the  empty  phrases  of  Spanish  eti- 
quette seem  real  by  his  daily  practice 
of  their  spirit.  Once  upon  a  time  an 
unaccredited  stranger  comes  to  the 
island,  wherein  Felicidad  fills  a  tiny 
valley  sheltering  a  village  full  of  happy 
folk  all  liegemen  or  goddaughters  of 
Don  Feliclano.  They  have  a  "King," 
it  is  true,  a  cayman  who  collects  his 
tribute  wherever  he  can  find  it  and 
is  about  to  make  off  with  their  pretti- 
est maiden  as  she  stands  helpless  in 
the  wet  sand  under  the  high  window 
of  the  newcomer's  lodging,  but  the 
stranger  interferes.  The  result  is  the 
same  as  in  the  ancient  case  of  Perseus 
and  Adromeda  and  there  an  end.  But 
it  is  not  for  this  that  Mr.  Thomas's 


book  Is  written,  but  for  the  sake  of 
exhibiting  Don  Feliclano  in  his  beau- 
tiful relations  with  his  entire  world, 
A  sly  woman  is  more  interesting 
than  a  sweet  woman  to  most  persons, 
but  Mr.  Thomas  is  successful  in  mak- 
ing goodness  agreeable  in  his  lightly 
sketched  heroine,  and  strongly  attrac- 
tive in  the  courtly  lord  of  "Felicidad." 
The  fate  of  the  "King"  is  a  warning 
to  tyrants  and  the  future  awarded  to 
Don  Feliclano  is  exactly  what  he  de- 
sires. "Felicidad"  is  as  gay  and 
pretty  a  story  as  one  could  desire  to 
read  on  a  summer's  day.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Frank   L.   Packard,   author  of  "The 
Miracle  Man,"  has  the  gift  of  graphic 
writing.      Indeed,    so    realistic    is    his 
opening  chapter  where  we  glimpse  New 
York's    real    "underworld"    and    make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  gang  of  thor- 
ough-going crooks,   that  he  seems  al- 
most to  err  on  the  side  of  sensational- 
ism.    The  underlying  principle  of  the 
novel,  however,  is  sound  ethically,  and 
the  story  is  original.    This  band  of  un- 
scrupulous seekers  after  "easy  money" 
hear  of  a   venerable  man  in  a  Maine 
village     who    is    accomplishing    some 
wonderful    faith    cures.    They    resolve 
to    appear    one   by    one    and    become 
cured  of  various  ailments  which  they 
will  manufacture,  and  after  the  mira- 
cles   which    occur,    to    transform    the 
town  into  a  shrine  for  wealthy  suffer- 
ers and  make  the  "Patriarch"  a  mine 
of   gold    for   themselves.    One  of  the 
number  possesses  the  talent  of  dislo- 
cating   every    joint    in   Lis    body;    he 
plans  to  appear  in  this  pitiable  condi- 
tion,   and    then    straighten    out    as   if 
cured  by  magic.    When  the  real  mira- 
cle appears  as  something  very  different 
from  their  planning,  it  is  as  much  a 
surprise    to    the    reader    as    to    the 
schemers,    and    this   is    much    to    the 
credit  of  the  author.    George  H.  Doran 
Company. 
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Vesper-^The  Mystery. 


VESPER. 
Day-close  and  shades  that  creep 
O'er  gray  fields  wide  and  dim: 
One  last  bird  who  will  not  sleep 
Until  his  evening  hymn 
Find  answer  in  the  sky 
From  night's  first-opened  eye. 

Silence  and  trailing  cloud: 
A  white  road  stretching  far: 
Slumber  for  the  sorrow  bowed. 
And  dreams  where  no  tears  are: 
Joy  till  the  shadows  wane 
And  day  brings  all  things  vahL 

One  word  ere  eyelids  close: 
One  prayer,  then  no  word  said. 
Softer  than  breath  of  rose, 
And  secret  as  the  dead. 
Whispered  into  the  sky 
Where  stars  write  God's  reply. 

Ranald  Lewis  Carton. 
The  Academy. 

SINGING  WATER. 
I     heard — ^'twas    on    a    morning,    but 

when  it  was  and  where, 
Except  that  well  I  heard  it,  I  neither 

know  nor  care — 
I   heard,    and,   oh,   the   sunlight   was 

shining  in  the  blue, 
A  little  water  singing  as  little  waters 

do. 

At    Lechlade   and    at   Buscot,    where 

Summer  days  are  long. 
The  tiny  rills  and  ripples  they  tremble 

into  song; 
And  where  the  silver  Windrush  brings 

down  her  liquid  gems. 
There's    music    in    the    wavelets    she 

tosses  to  the  Thames. 

The  eddies  have  an  air  too,  and  brave 

it  is  and  blithe; 
I  think  I  may  have  heard  it  that  day 

at  Bablockhythe; 
And    where    the    Eynsham    weir-fall 

breaks  out  in  rainbow  spray 
The   Evenlode  comes  singing  to  Join 

the  pretty  play. 

But  where  I  heard  that  music  I  can- 
not rightly  tell; 

I  only  know  I  heard  it,  and  that  I 
know  full  well: 


I  hdard  a  little  water,  and,  oh,  the  Ay 

was  blue, 
A  little  water  singing  as  little  waters 
do. 

R,  a.  L. 
Ptinoh. 

THE    SECRET  OF  THE   HILLS. 
I  know  a  hollow  in  the  hills, 

Under  the  strong  sun's  eye, 
Girt  in  with  craggy  parapets 

And  neighbor  to  the  sky ; 

And,   quiet  as  the  hour  that  cleaves 

The  summer's  day  in  two. 
And  lonely  as  a  crescent  moon 

Iiost  in  the  sultry  blue, 

A  tarn,  God's  little  looking-glass. 
Burnished  and  round  and  fair; 

And  mountains  craning  solemn  heads 
To  glimpse  him  unaware. 

That  vision  may  a  mortal  man 

Desire  but  never  see, 
¥et  know  within  the  grassy  shrine 

Its  ample  sanctity. 

The  blessed  secret  of  the  hills 
(They  share  it  with  the  stars) 

Incarnate  spirit  apprehends 
Dimly,  as  through  the  bars 

A  captive  in  the  nether  gloom 

Sees  on  his  dungeon  wall, 
Down  from  the  kindly  world  above, 

A  feeble  glimmer  fall. 

But  freedom  and  enlightenment 

Are  not  for, such  as  we; 
The  hiUs  preserve  inscrutable 

Their  ancient  mystery. 

The  Saturday  Berlew. 


THE  MYSTERY. 

He  came  and  took  me  by  the  hand 

Up  to  a  red  rose  tree. 
He  kept  His  meaning  to  Himself 

But  gave  a  rose  to  me. 

I  did  not  pray  Him  to  lay  bare 

The  mystery  to  me. 
Enough  the  rose  was  Heaven  to  smell, 

And  His  own  face  to  see. 

Ralph  Hodffson. 
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GEOKGE  SAND/ 


It  has  much  occurred  to  us,  touching 
those  further  liberations  of  the  subor- 
dinate sex  which  fill  our  ears  just  now 
with  their  multitudinous  sound,  that 
the  promoters  of  the  great  cause  make 
a  good  deal  leas  than  they  might  of 
one  of  their  yery  first  contentious  "as- 
sets/* if  it  may  not  indeed  be  looked 
at  as  Quite  the  first;  and  thereby  fail 
to  pass  about,  to  the  general  elation,  a 
great  vessel  of  truth.  Is  this  because 
the  life  and  example  at  George  Sand 
are  things  unknown  or  obscure  to  the 
talkers  and  fighters  of  to-day — ^present 
and  vivid  as  they  were  to  those  of  the 
last  mid-century — or  because  of  some 
fear  that  to  invoke  victory  In  her  name 
might,  for  particular,  for  even  rueful 
reasons,  not  be  altogether  a  safe 
course?  It  is  difficult  to  account  other- 
wise for  the  t&ct  that  so  ample  and 
embossed  a  shield,  and  one  that  shines 
too  at  last  with  a  strong  and  settled 
lustre,  is  rather  left  hanging  on  the 
wall  than  seen  to  cover  advances  or 
ward  off  attacks  In  the  fray.  Certain 
it  is  that  if  a  lapse  of  tradition  ap- 
peared at  one  time  to  have  left  a  little 
in  the  lurch  the  figure  of  the  greatest 
of  all  women  of  letters,  of  Letters  in 
truth  most  exactly,  as  we  hold  her 
surely  to  have  been,  that  explanation 
should  have  begun  to  fail,  some  four- 
teen years  ago,  with  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume  of  Madame  Vladimir 
Kar^nine's  biography,  and  even  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  singularly  inter- 
esting work  was  not  till  a  twelvemonth 
ago  to  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  a  third, 
which  leaves  it,  for  all  its  amplitude, 
still  incomplete.  The  latest  instalment, 
now  before  us,  follows  its  predecessors 
after  an  interval  that  had  alarmed  us 
not  a  little  for  the  proper  consumma- 
tion ;  and  the  story  is  even  now  carried 

•  "Geonro  Sand,  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres."  Vol.  Ill 
(1838-itW8).  Par  Vladimir  Karenine.  l*aris  :  Plon. 
1912. 


but  to  the  eve  of  the  Bevolution  of 
1848,  after  which  its  heroine  (that  of 
the  Revolution,  we  may  almost  say,  as 
well  as  of  the  narrative)  was  to  hare 
some  twenty-seven  years  to  live.  Ma- 
dame Kartoine  appears  to  be  a  Rus- 
sian critic  writing  under  a  pseudonym ; 
portions  of  her  overbrimming  study 
have  appeared  diapersedly,  we  gather, 
in  Russian  periodicals,  but  the  harmo- 
nious French  idiom,  of  which  she  is  all- 
sufficient  mistress,  welds  them  effectively 
together,  and  the  result  may  already 
be  pronounced  a  commemorative  monu- 
ment of  all  but  the  first  order.  The 
first  order  in  such  attempti  has  for  its 
sign  a  faculty  of  selection  and  synthe- 
sis, not  to  say  a  sense  of  composition 
and  proportion,  which  neither  the 
chronicler  nor  the  critic  in  these  too 
multiplied  pages  is  able  consistently  to 
exhibit ;  though  on  the  other  hand  they 
represent  quite  the  high-water  mark  of 
patience  and  persistence^  of  the  ideal 
biographic  curiosity.  They  enjoy 
further  the  advantage  of  the  docu- 
mented state  in  a  dci^ree  that  was 
scarce  to  have  been  hoped  for,  every 
source  of  information  that  had  re- 
mained in  reserve — and  these  proved 
admirably  numerous — ^having  been 
opened  to  our  inquirer  by  the  confi- 
dence of  the  illustrious  lady's  two 
great-granddaughters,  both  alive  at  the 
time  the  work  was  begun.  Add  to  this 
tliat  there  has  grown  up  in  France  a 
copious  George  Sand  literature,  a  vast 
body  of  illustrative  odds  and  ends, 
relics  and  revelations,  on  which  the 
would-be  propagator  of  the  last  word 
is  now  free  to  draw — always  with  dis- 
crimination. Ideally,  well-nigh  over- 
whelmingly informed  we  may  at  pres- 
ent therefore  hold  ourselves;  and  were 
that  state  all  that  is  in  question  for  us 
nothing  could  exceed  our  advantage. 
Just  the  beauty  and  the  interest  of 
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the  case  are,  however,  that  such  a  con- 
dition by  no  means  exhausts  our  op- 
portunity, since  in  no  like  connection 
could  it  be  less  said  that  to  know  most 
is  most  easily  or  most  complacently  to 
conclude.  May  we  not  decidedly  feel  the 
sense  and  the  "lesson,*'  the  suggestive 
spread,  of  a  career  as  a  thing  scarce 
.  really  to  be  measured  when  the  effect 
of  more  and  more  acquaintance  with  it 
is  simply  to  make  the  bounds  of  appre- 
ciation recede?    This  is  why  the  figure 
now  shown  us,  blazed  upon  to  the  last 
intensity  by  the  lamplight  of  investiga- 
tion, and  with  the  rank  oil  consumed 
in  the  process  fairly  filling  the  air,  de- 
clines to  let  us  off  from  an  hour  of  that 
contemplation  which  yet  involves  dis- 
comfiture for  us  so  long  as  certain  lu- 
cidities on  our  own  part,  certain  sereni- 
ties of  assurance,  fail  correspondingly 
to  play  up.    We  feel  ourselves  so  out- 
faced, as  it  were ;  we  somehow  want  in 
any  such  case  to  meet  and  match  the 
assurances  with  which  the  subject  him- 
self or  herself  immitlgably  bristles,  and 
are  nevertheless  by  no  means  certain 
that  our  bringing  up  premature  forces 
or  trying  to  reply  with  lights  of  our 
own  may  not  check  the  current  of  com- 
munication,  practically   without   sense 
for  us  unless  flowing  at  its  fullest.    At 
our  biographer's  rate  of  progress  we 
shall  still  have  much  to  wait  for;  but 
it  can  meanwhile  not  be  said  that  we 
have  not  plenty  to  go  on  with.    To  this 
may  be  added  that  the  stretch  of  "life," 
apart  from  the  more  concrete  exhibi- 
tion, already  accounted  for  by  our  three 
volumes   (if  one  may  discriminate  be- 
tween "production"  and  life  to  a  de- 
gree that  is  in  this  connection  excep- 
tionally questionable),  represents  to  all 
appearance  the  most  violently  and  va- 
riously   agitated   face    of    the   career. 
The  establishment  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire ushered  in  for  Madame  Sand,  we 
seem  in  course  of  preparation  to  make 
out,  the  long  period  already  more  or 
less  known  to  fame,  that  Is  to  criti- 


cism, as  the  period  of  her  great  pla- 
cidity, her  more  or  less  notorious  ap- 
peasement ;  a  string  of  afternoon  hours 
as  hazily  golden  as  so  many  reigns  of 
Antonines,  when  her  genius  had  mas- 
tered the  high  art  of  acting  without 
waste,  when  a  happy  play  of  inspira- 
tion had  all  the  air,  so  far  as  our  spec- 
tatorship  went,  of  filling  her  large  ca- 
pacity and  her  beautiful  form  to  the 
brim,  and  when  the  gathered  fruit  of 
what   she   had   dauntlessly   done   and 
been  heaped  itself  upon  her  table  as  a 
rich  feast  for  memory  and  philosophy. 
So  she  came  in  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all    the    aagesae    her    contemporaries 
(with  only  such  exceptions  as  M.  Paul 
de  Musset  and  Madame  Louise  Colet 
and  the  few   discordant  pleaders   for 
poor  Chopin)   finally  rejoiced  on  their 
side  to  acclaim ;  the  sum  of  her  aspects 
"composing,"   arranging  themselves  in 
relation  to  each  other,  with  a  felicity 
that   nothing   could   exceed   and   that 
swept  with  great  glosses  and  Justifica- 
tions every  aspect  of  the  past.    To  few 
has  it  been  given  to  "pay"  so  little,  ac- 
cording to  our  superstition  of  payment, 
in  proportion  to  such  enormities  of  os- 
tensibly  buying   or   borrowing — which 
fact,  we  have  to  recognize,  left  an  ex- 
istence   as    far    removed    either    from 
moral,   or  intellectual,   or  even  social 
bankruptcy  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from 
the  first  but  on  the  most  saving  lines. 
That  is  what  remains  on  the  whole 
most  inimitable  in  the  picture — the  im- 
pression it  conveys  of  an  art  of  life  by 
which  the  rough  sense  of  the  homely 
adage  that  we  may  not  both  eat  our 
cake  and  have  it  was  to  be  signally 
falsified ;  this  wondrous  mistress  of  the 
matter   strikes   us   so  as  having  con- 
sumed her  refreshment,  her  vital  sup- 
ply, to  the  last  crumb,  so  far  as  the 
provision  meant  at  least  freedom  and 
ease,  and  yet  having  ever  found  on  the 
shelf  the  luxury  in  question  undimin- 
ished.     Superlatively    interesting    the 
idea  of  how   this   result  was,   how  It 
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could  be,  achieved — given  the  world  as 
we  on  our  side  of  the  water  mainly 
know  it;  and  it  is  as  meeting  the  mys- 
tery that  the  monument  before  us  has 
doubtless  most  significance.  We  shall 
presently  see,  in  the  light  of  our  re- 
newed occasion,  how  the  question  is 
solved ;  yet  we  may  as  well  at  once  say 
that  this  will  have  had  for  its  conclu- 
sion to  present  our  heroine — ^mainly  fig- 
uring as  a  noveUst  of  the  romantic  or 
sentimental  order  once  pre-eminent  but 
now  of  shrunken  credit — simply  as  a 
supreme  case  of  the  successful  practice 
of  life  Itself.  We  have  to  distinguish 
for  this  induction  after  a  fashion  in 
which  neither  Madame  Sand  nor  her 
historian  has  seemed  at  all  positively 
concerned  to  distinguish;  the  indiffer- 
ence on  the  historian's  part  sufficiently 
indicated,  we  feel,  by  the  complacency 
with  which,  to  be  thorough,  she  ex- 
plores even  the  most  thankless  tracts 
of  her  author's  fictional  activity,  tell- 
ing the  tales  over,  as  she  comes  to 
them,  on  much  the  same  scale  on  which 
she  unfolds  the  situations  otherwise 
documented.  The  writer  of  "Consuelo" 
and  "Glaudie"  and  a  hundred  other 
things  is  to  this  view  a  literary  genius 
whose  output,  as  our  current  term  so 
gracefully  has  it,  the  exercise  of  an  in- 
ordinate personal  energy  happens  to 
mark ;  whereas  the  exercise  of  personal 
energy  is  for  ourselves  what  most  re- 
flects the  genius — recorded  though  this 
again  chances  here  to  be  through  the 
inestimable  fact  of  the  possession  of 
style.  Of  the  action  of  that  perfect, 
that  only  real  preservative  in  face  of 
other  perils  George  Sand  Is  a  wondrous 
example ;  but  her  letters  alone  suffice  to 
show  it,  and  the  style  of  her  letters  is 
no  more  than  the  breath  of  her  nature, 
her  so  remarkable  one,  in  which  ex- 
pression and  aspiration  were  much  the 
same  function.  That  is  what  it  is 
really  to  have  style — ^when  you  set 
about  performing  the  act  of  life.  The 
forms  taken  by  this  later  impulse  then 


cover  everything;  they  serve  for  your 
adventures  not  less  than  they  may 
serve  at  their  most  refined  pitch  for 
your  L61ias  and  your  Mauprats. 

This  means  accordingly,  we  submit, 
that  those  of  us  who  at  the  present 
hour  "feel  the  change,''  as  the  phrase 
is,  in  the  computation  of  the  feminine 
range,  with  the  fullest  sense  of  what  it 
may  portend,  shirk  at  once  our  oppor- 
tunity and  our  obligation  in  not  squeez- 
ing for  its  last  drop  of  testimony  such 
an  exceptional  body  of  illustration  as 
we  here  possess.  It  has  so  much  to 
say  to  any  view — whether,  in  the  light 
of  old  conventions,  the  brightest  or  the 
darkest — of  what  may  either  glitter  or 
gloom  in  a  conquest  of  every  license  by 
our  contemporaries  of  the  contending 
sex,  that  we  scarce  strain  a  point  in 
Judging  it  a  provision  of  the  watchful 
fates  for  this  particular  purpose  and 
profit:  its  answers  are  so  full  to  most 
of  our  uncertainties.  It  is  to  be  noted 
of  course  that  the  creator  of  L^lia  and 
of  Mauprat  was  on  the  one  hand  a  wo- 
man of  an  extraordinary  gift  and  on 
the  other  a  woman  resignedly  and  tri- 
umphantly voteless— doing  without  that 
boon  so  beautifully,  for  free  develop- 
ment and  the  acquisition  and  applica- 
tion of  "rights,"  that  we  seem  to  see 
her  sardonically  smile,  before  our  pres- 
ent tumults,  as  at  a  rumpus  about 
nothing;  as  if  women  need  set  such 
preposterous  machinery  in  motion  for 
obtaining  things  which  she  had  found 
it  of  the  first  facility,  right  and  left,  to 
stretch  forth  her  hand  and  take.  There 
it  is  that  her  precedent  stands  out — 
apparently  to  a  blind  generation;  so 
that  some  little  insistence  on  the 
method  of  her  appropriations  would 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  in  place.  It  was 
a  method  that  may  be  summed  up  in- 
deed in  a  fairly  simple,  if  comprehen- 
sive, statement:  it  consisted  in  her 
dealing  with  life  exactly  as  if  she  had 
been  a  man — exactly  not  being  too 
much  to    say.    Nature    certainly    had 
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contributed  on  her  behalf  to  this  suc- 
cess; it  had  given  her  a  constitution 
and  a  temperament,  the  kind  of  health, 
the  kind  of  mind,  the  kind  of  courage, 
that  might  most  directly  help— so  that 
she  had  but  to  convert  these  strong 
matters  into  the  kind  of  experience. 
The  writer  of  these  lines  remembers 
how  a  distinguished  and  intimate  friend 
of  her  later  years,  who  was  a  very 
great  admirer,  said  of  her  to  him  just 
after  her  death  that  her  not  having 
been  bom  a  man  seemed,  when  one 
knew  her,  but  an  awkward  accident: 
she  had  been  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses so  fine  and  frank  a  specimen  of 
the  sex.  This  anomalous  native  turn, 
it  may  be  urged,  can  have  no  general 
application — women  cannot  be  men  by 
the  mere  trying  or  by  calling  them- 
selves ''as  good";  they  must  have  been 
provided  with  what  we  have  Just  noted 
as  the  outfit.  The  force  of  George 
Sand's  exhibition  consorts,  we  contend, 
none  the  less  perfectly  with  the  logic 
of  the  consummation  awaiting  us,  if  a 
multitude  of  signs  are  to  be  trusted,  in 
a  more  or  less  near  future:  that  effec- 
tive repudiation  of  the  distinctive,  as 
to  function  and  opportunity,  as  to 
working  and  playing  activity,  for  which 
the  definite  removal  of  immemorial  dis- 
abilities is  but  another  name.  We  are 
in  presence  already  of  a  practical 
shrinkage  of  the  distinctive,  at  the 
rapidest  rate,  and  that  it  must  shrink 
till  nothing  of  it  worth  mentioning  is 
left,  what  is  this  but  a  war-cry  (pre- 
senting itself  also  indeed  as  a  plea  for 
peace)  with  which  our  ears  are  fa- 
miliar? Unless  the  suppression  of  the 
distinctive,  however,  is  to  work  to  the 
prejudice,  as  we  may  fairly  call  it,  of 
men,  drawing  them  over  to  the  femi- 
nine type  rather  than  drawing  women 
over  to  theirs — which  is  not  what 
seems  most  probable — the  course  of  the 
business  will  be  a  virtual  undertaking 
on  the  part  of  the  half  of  humanity 
acting  ostensibly  for  the  first  time  in 


freedom  to  annex  the  male  identity, 
that  of  the  other  half,  so  far  as  may 
be  at  all  contrivable,  to  its  own  cluster 
of  elements.  Individuals  are  in  great 
world  and  race  movements  negligible, 
and  if  that  undertaking  must  inevita- 
bly appeal  to  different  recruits  with  a 
differing  cogency,  its  really  enlisting  its 
army  or  becoming  reflected,  to  a  per- 
fectly conceivable  vividness,  in  the 
mass,  is  all  our  demonstration  requires. 
At  that  point  begins  the  revolution,  the 
shift  of  the  emphasis  from  the  idea  of 
woman's  weakness  to  the  idea  of  her 
strength — which  is  where  the  emphasis 
has  lain,  from  far  back,  by  his  every 
tradition,  on  behalf  of  man;  and 
George  Sand's  great  value,  as  we  say, 
is  that  she  gives  us  the  vision,  gives  us 
the  particular  case,  of  the  shift 
achieved,  displayed  with  every  assur- 
ance and  working  with  every  success. 

The  answer  of  her  life  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  an  effective  annexation  of 
the  male  identity  may  amount  to, 
amount  to  in  favoring  conditions  cer- 
tainly, but  in  conditions  susceptible  to 
the  highest  degree  of  encouragem^it 
and  cultivation,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  for  completeness.  This  is  the 
moral  of  her  tale,  the  beauty  of  what 
she  does  for  us — ^that  at  no  point  what- 
ever of  her  history  or  her  character  do 
their  power  thus  to  give  satisfaction 
break  down;  so  that  what  we  in  fact 
on  the  whole  most  recognize  is  not  the 
extension  she  gives  to  the  feminine 
nature,  but  the  richness  that  she  adds 
to  the  masculine.  It  is  not  simply  that 
she  could  don  a  disguise  that  gaped  at 
the  seams,  that  she  could  figure  as  a 
man  of  the  mere  carnival  or  pantomime 
variety,  but  that  she  made  so  virile,  so 
efficient  and  homogeneous  a  one.  Ad- 
mirable child  of  the  old  order  as  we 
find  her,  she  was  far  from  our  late- 
coming  theories  and  fevers — by  the 
reason  simply  of  her  not  being  reduced 
to  them ;  as  to  which  nothing  about  her 
is   more  eloquent  than   her  living  at 
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such  ease  with  a  conception  of  the 
main  releyance  of  women  that  is 
viewed  among  ourselyes  as  antiquated 
to  "quaintness."  She  could  afford  the 
traditional  and  sentimental,  the  old  ro- 
mantic and  historic  theory  of  the  func- 
tion most  natural  to  them,  since  she 
entertained  it  exactly  as  a  man  would. 
It  is  not  that  she  fails  again  and  again 
to  represent  her  heroines  as  doing  the 
most  unconventional  things^upon  these 
they  freely  embark;  but  they  never  in 
the  least  do  them  for  themselves,  them- 
selves as  the  "sex,"  they  do  them  alto- 
gether for  men.  Nothing  could  well  be 
more  interesting  thus  than  the  extraor- 
dinary union  of  the  pair  of  opposites  in 
her  philosophy  of  the  relation  of  the 
sexes — than  the  manner  in  which  her 
immense  imagination,  the  imagination 
of  a  man  for  range  and  abundance,  in- 
tervened in  the  whole  matter  for  the 
benefit,  absolutely,  of  the  so-called 
stronger  party,  or  to  liberate  her  alsr 
ters  up  to  the  point  at  which  men  may 
most  gain  and  least  lose  by  the  libera- 
tion. She  read  the  relation  essentially 
in  the  plural  term — the  relations,  and 
her  last  word  about  these  was  as  far 
as  possible  from  being  that  they  are  of 
minor  importance  to  women.  Nothing 
in  her  view  could  exceed  their  impor- 
tance to  women — ^it  left  every  other  far 
behind  it ;  and  nothing  that  could  make 
for  authority  in  her,  no  pitch  of  tone, 
no  range  of  personal  enquiry  nor 
wealth  of  experience,  no  acquaintance 
with  the  question  that  might  derive 
light  from  free  and  repeated  adventure, 
but  belonged  to  the  business  of  driving 
this  argument  home. 

Madame  Kartoine's  third  volume  is 
copiously  devoted  to  the  period  of  her 
heroine's  intimacy  with  Chopin  and  to 
the  events  surrounding  this  agitated 
friendship,  which  largely  fill  the  ten 
years  precedent  to  '48.  Our  author  is 
on  all  this  ground  overwhelmingly  doc- 
umented, and  enlisted  though  she  is  in 
the  service  of  the  more  successful  party 


to  the  association — in  the  sense  of  Ma- 
dame Sand's  having  heartily  outlived 
and  survived,  not  to  say  professionally 
and  brilliantly  "used"  it — the  great 
composer's  side  of  the  story  receives 
her  conscientious  attention.  Curious 
and  interesting  in  many  ways,  these 
reflections  of  George  Sand's  middle  life 
afford  above  all  the  most  pointed  illus- 
tration of  the  turn  of  her  personal 
genius,  her  aptitude  for  dealing  with 
men,  in  the  intimate  relation,  exactly 
after  the  fashion  in  which  numberless 
celebrated  men  have  contributed  to 
their  reputation,  not  to  say  crowned 
their  claim  to  superiority,  by  dealing 
with  women.  This  being  above  all  the 
note  of  her  career,  with  its  vivid  show 
of  what  such  dealing  could  mean  for 
play  of  mind,  for  quickening  of  gift, 
for  general  experience  and,  as  we  say, 
intellectual  development,  for  determi- 
nation of  philosophic  bent  and  educa- 
tion of  character  and  fertilisation  of 
fiuicy,  we  seem  to  catch  the  whole 
process  in  the  fact,  under  the  light 
here  supplied  us,  as  we  catch  it  no- 
where else.  It  gives  us  in  this  appli- 
cation endlessly  much  to  consider — it 
is  in  itself  so  replete  and  rounded  a 
show;  we  at  once  recognize  moreover 
how  comparatively  little  it  matters  that 
such  works  as  "Lucresia  Floriani"  and 
''Un  Hiver  a  Majorque"  should  have 
proceeded  from  it,  cast  into  the  shade 
as  these  are,  on  our  biographer's  evi- 
dence, by  a  picture  of  concomitant 
energies  still  more  attaching.  It  is  not 
here  by  the  force  of  her  gift  for  rich 
improvisation,  beautiful  as  this  was, 
that  the  extraordinary  woman  holds 
us,  but  by  the  force  of  her  ability  to 
act  herself  out,  given  the  astounding 
quantities  concerned  in  this  self.  That 
energy  too,  we  feel,  was  in  a  manner 
an  improvisation — so  closely  allied 
somehow  are  both  the  currents,  the 
flow  of  literary  composition  admirably 
instinctive  and  free,  and  the  handling 
power,  as  we  are  constantly  moved  to 
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call  It,  the  flow  of  a  splendid  intelli- 
gence all  the  while  at  its  fullest  ex- 
pressional  ease,  for  the  actual  situa- 
tions created  by  her,  for  whatever  it 
might  be  that  vitally  confronted  her. 
Of  how  to  bring  about,  or  at  the  least 
find  one's  self  "in"  for,  an  inordinate 
number  of  situations,  most  of  them  of 
the  last  difficulty,  and  then  deal  with 
them  on  the  spot,  in  the  narrowest 
quarters  as  it  were,  with  an  eloquence 
and  a  plausibility  that  does  them  and 
one's  own  nature  at  once  a  sort  of  ideal 
justice,  the  demonstration  here  is  the 
fullest — as  of  what  it  was  further  to 
have  her  unfailing  verbal  as  well  as 
her  unfailing  moral  inspiration.  What 
predicament  could  have  been  more  of 
an  hourly  strain  for  instance,  as  we 
cannot  but  suppose,  than  her  finding 
herself  inevitably  accompanied  by  her 
two  children  during  the  stay  at  Ma- 
jorca made  by  Chopin  in  '38  under  her 
protection?  The  victory  of  assurance 
and  of  the  handling  power  strikes  ns 
as  none  the  less  never  an  instant  in 
doubt,  that  being  essentially  but  over 
the  general  kind  of  inconvenience  or 
embarrassment  involved  for  a  mother 
and  a  friend  in  any  real  consistency  of 
attempt  to  carry  things  off  male  fash- 
ion. We  do  not,  it  is  true,  see  a  man 
as  a  mother,  any  more  than  we  easily 
see  a  woman  as  a  gentleman — ^and  least 
of  all  perhaps  in  either  case  as  an  awk- 
wardly placed  one ;  but  we  see  Biadame 
Sand  as  a  sufficiently  bustling,  though 
rather  a  rough  and  ready,  father,  a 
father  accepting  his  charge  and  doing 
the  best  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  the  truth  being  of  course  that 
the  circumstances  never  can  be,  even  at 
the  worst,  or  still  at  the  best,  the  best 
for  parental  fondness,  so  awkward  for 
him  as  for  a  mother. 

What  call,  again,  upon  every  sort  of 
presence  of  mind  could  have  been  live- 
lier than  the  one  made  by  the  condi- 
tions attending  and  following  the  mar- 
riage of  young  Solange  Dudevant  to  the 


sculptor  Cl^einger  in  1846,  when  our 
heroine,  summoned  by  the  stress  of 
events  both  to  take  responsible  action 
and  to  rise  to  synthetic  expression,  in 
a  situation,  that  is  in  presence  of  a 
series  of  demonstrations  on  her  daugh- 
ter's part,  that  we  seem  to  find  imag- 
inable for  a  perfect  dramatic  adequacy 
only  in  that  particular  home  circle, 
fairly  surpassed  herself  by  her  capacity 
to  '"meet"  everything,  meet  it  much  in- 
commoded, yet  undismayed,  unabashed 
and  unconfuted,  and  have  on  it  all,  to 
her  great  advantage,  the  always  pro- 
digious last  word?  The  elements  of 
this  especial  crisis  claim  the  more  at- 
tention through  its  having  been,  as  a 
test  of  her  powers,  decidedly  the  most 
acute  that  she  was  in  her  whole  coarse 
of  life  to  have  traversed,  more  acote 
even,  because  more  complicated,  than 
the  great  occasion  of  her  rupture  with 
Alfred  de  Musset,  at  Venice  in  *d6,  on 
which  such  a  wealth  of  contemplation 
and  of  ink  has  been  expended.  Dra- 
matic enough  in  their  relation  to  each 
other  certainly  those  inmiortal  circum- 
stances, immortal  so  far  as  inmiortal- 
ized  on  either  side  by  genius  and  pas- 
sion: Musset's  return,  ravaged  and 
alone,  to  Paris;  his  companion's  trans- 
fer of  her  favour  to  Pietro  Pagello, 
whom  she  had  called  in  to  attend  her 
friend  medically  in  illness  and  whose 
intervention,  so  far  from  simplifying 
the  Juncture,  complicated  it  in  a  fash- 
ion probably  scarce  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  the  erotic  relation;  her  re- 
tention of  Pagello  under  her  protection 
for  the  rest  of  her  period  in  Venice; 
her  marvellously  domesticated  state,  in 
view  of  the  literary  baggage,  the  col- 
lection of  social  standards,  even  taking 
these  but  at  what  they  were,  and  the 
general  amplitude  of  personality,  that 
she  brought  into  residence  with  her; 
the  conveyance  of  Pagello  to  Paris,  on 
her  own  return,  and  the  apparent  sig- 
nification to  him  at  the  very  gate  that 
her  countenance  was  then  and  there 
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withdrawn.  This  was  a  brilliant  case 
for  her — of  coming  oflP  with  flying  col- 
ors; but  it  strikes  us  as  a  mere  pre- 
liminary flourish  of  the  bow  or  rough 
practice  of  scales  compared  to  the  high 
YirtuoiSdty  which  Biadame  Kar6nine's 
new  material  in  respect  to  the  later 
imbroglio  now  enables  us  ever  so 
gratefully  to  estimate.  The  protago- 
nist's young  children  were  in  the  Vene- 
tian crisis  quite  off  the  scene,  and  on 
occasions  subsequent  to  the  one  we  now 
glance  at  were  old  enough  and,  as  we 
seem  free  to  call  it,  initiated  enough 
not  to  solicit  our  particular  concern 
for  them ;  whereas  at  the  climax  of  the 
connection  with  Chopin  they  were  of 
the  perfect  age  (which  was  the  fresh 
marriageable  in  the  case  of  Solange)  to 
engage  our  best  anxiety,  let  alone  their 
being  of  a  salience  of  sensibility  and 
temper  to  leave  no  one  of  their  aspects 
negligible.  That  their  parent  should 
not  have  found  herself  conclusively 
"upset,"  sickened  beyond  repair,  or 
otherwise  morally  bankrupt,  on  her 
having  to  recognize  in  her  daughter's 
hideous  perversity  and  depravity,  as 
we  learn  these  things  to  have  been, 
certain  inevitabilities  of  consequence 
from  the  social  air  of  the  maternal 
circle,  is  really  a  monumental  fact  in 
respect  to  our  great  woman's  elasticity, 
her  instinct  for  never  abdicating  by 
mere  discouragement.  Here  in  espe- 
cial we  get  the  broad  male  note— it 
being  so  exactly  the  manly  part,  and 
so  very  questionably  the  womanly,  not 
to  have  to  draw  from  such  imputations 
of  responsibility  too  crushing  a  self- 
consciousness.  Of  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  danger  to  which  the  enjoyment 
of  a  moral  tone  could  be  exposed  and 
yet  superbly  survive  Biadame  Kar6- 
nine's  pages  give  us  the  measure ;  they 
offer  us  in  action  the  very  ideal  of  an 
exemplary  triumph  of  character  and 
mind  over  one  of  the  very  highest  tides 
of  private  embarrassment  that  it  is 
well  possible  to  conceive.    And  it  is  no 


case  of  that  passive  acceptance  of  de- 
plorable matters  which  has  abounded 
in  the  history  of  women,  even  distin- 
guished ones,  whether  to  the  pathetic 
or  to  the  merely  scandalous  effect ;  the 
acceptance  is  active,  constructive,  al- 
most exhilarated  by  the  resources  of 
affirmation  and  argument  that  it  has 
at  its  command.  The  whole  instance  is 
sublime  in  its  sort,  thanks  to  the  acute- 
ness  of  all  its  illustrative  sides,  the  in- 
tense interest  of  which  loses  nothing  in 
the  hands  of  our  chronicler;  who  per- 
haps, however,  reaches  off  into  the  vast 
vague  of  Chopin's  native  affiliations 
and  references  with  an  energy  with 
which  we  find  it  a  little  difficult  to 
keep  step. 

In  speaking  as  we  have  done  of 
George  Sand's  "use"  of  each  twist  of 
her  road  as  it  came — ^a  use  which  we 
now  recognize  as  the  very  thriftiest — 
we  touch  on  that  principle  of  vital 
health  in  her  which  made  nothing  that 
might  by  the  common  measure  have 
been  called  one  of  the  graver  dilemmas, 
that  is  one  of  the  checks  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  life,  really  matter.  What 
this  felicity  most  comes  to  in  fact  is 
that  doing  at  any  cost  the  work  that 
lies  to  one's  hand  shines  out  again  and 
yet  again  as  the  saving  secret  of  the 
souL  She  affirmed  her  freedom  right 
and  left,  but  her  most  characteristic 
assertion  of  it  throughout  was  just  in 
the  luxury  of  labor.  The  exhaustive 
account  we  at  any  rate  now  enjoy  of 
the  family  life  surrounding  her  during 
the  years  here  treated  of  and  as  she 
had  constituted  it,  the  picture  of  all 
the  queer  conflicting  sensibilities  en- 
gaged, and  of  the  endless  ramiflcations 
and  reflections  provided  for  these, 
leaves  us  nothing  to  learn  on  that  con- 
gested air,  that  obstructive  medium  for 
the  range  of  the  higher  tone,  which  the 
lady  of  Nohant  was  so  at  her  "objec- 
tive" happiest,  even  if  at  her  superfi- 
cially, that  is  her  nervously,  most  flur- 
ried and  depressed,  in  bravely  breast- 
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ing.  It  is  as  If  the  conditions  there 
and  in  Paris  daring  these  several  years 
had  been  ccmsistentiy  appointed  by  fate 
to  throw  into  relief  the  applications  of 
a  huge  facility,  a  sort  of  universal 
readiness,  with  a  rare  intelligence  to 
back  it.  Absolutely  nothing  was  ab- 
sent, or  with  all  the  data  could  have 
been,  that  might  have  bewildered  a 
weaker  genius  into  some  lapse  of  elo- 
quence or  of  industry ;  everything  that 
might  have  overwhelmed,  or  at  least 
have  disconcerted,  the  worker  who 
could  throw  off  the  splendid  "Lucrezia 
Floriani"  in  the  thick  of  battle  came 
upon  her  at  once,  inspiring  her  to  show 
that  on  her  system  of  health  and  cheer, 
of  experimental  economy,  as  we  may 
call  it,  to  be  disconcerted  was  to  be 
lost.  To  be  lacerated  and  calumniated 
was  in  comparison  a  trifle ;  with  a  cer- 
tain sanity  of  reaction  these  things  be- 
came as  naught,  for  the  sanity  of  reac- 
tion was  but  the  line  of  consistency,  the 
theory  and  attitude  of  sincerity  kept  at 
the  highest  point  The  artist  in  gen- 
eral, we  need  scarcely  remind  ourselves, 
is  in  a  high  degree  liable  to  arrive  at 
the  sense  of  what  he  may  have  seen  or 
felt,  or  said  or  suffered,  by  working  it 
out  as  a  subject,  casting  it  into  some 
form  prescribed  by  his  art;  but  even 
here  he  in  general  knows  limits— un- 
less perchance  he  be  loose  as  Byron 
was  loose,  or  possess  such  a  power  of 
disconnection,  such  a  clear  stand-off  of 
the  intelligence,  as  accompanied  the  ex- 
periments of  Goethe.  Our  own  expert* 
ments,  we  commonly  feel,  are  compara* 
tively  timid,  just  as  we  can  scarce  be 
said,  in  the  homely  phrase,  to  serve 
our  Aesthetic  results  of  them  hot  and 
hot;  we  are  too  conscious  of  a  restric- 
tive instinct  about  the  conditions  we 
may,  in  like  familiar  language,  let  our- 
selves in  for,  there  being  always  the 
Question  of  what  we  should  be  able 
'intellectually''  to  show  for  them.  The 
life  of  the  author  of  "Lucrezla  Flor- 
iani" at  its  most  active  may  fairly  be 


desertbed  as  an  immunity  from  restric- 
tive instincts  more  ably  cultivated  Uian 
any  we  know.  Again  and  yet  again  we 
note  the  positive  premium  so  put  upoq 
the  surrender  to  sensibility,  and  how, 
since  the  latt^  was  certain  to  fl|»reacl 
to  its  maximum  and  to  be  admired  ia 
proportion  to  its  spread,  some  surren- 
der was  always  to  have  been 
worth  whil&  '*Lucreaia  Floriani"  ou^t 
to  have  been  rather  measurably 
bad — ^lucidity,  harmony,  maturity,  deft* 
niteness  of  sense,  being  so  likely 
to  fail  it  in  the  troubled  air  in 
which  it  was  bom.  Yet  how  can  we 
do  lees  than  applaud  a  composition 
throwing  off  as  it  goes  such  a  passage 
as  the  splendid  group  of  pages  cited  by 
Madame  Kai^nine  from  the  incident  of 
the  heroine's  causing  herself  to  be 
rowed  over  to  the  island  in  her  Italian 
lake  on  that  summer  afternoon  when 
the  sense  of  her  situation  had  become 
sharp  for  her  to  anguish,  in  order  to 
take  stock  of  the  same  without  inter- 
ruption and  see,  as  we  should  say  to> 
day,  where  she  is?  The  whole  thing 
has  the  grand  manner  and  the  noblest 
eloquence,  reaching  out  as  it  does  on 
the  spot  to  the  lesson  and  the  moral  of 
the  convulsions  that  have  been  pre- 
pared in  the  first  instance  with  such 
complacency,  and  illustcating  in  per- 
fection the  author's  faculty  for  the 
clear  re-emergence  and  the  prompt  or, 
as  we  may  call  it,  the  paying  reaction. 
The  case  is  put  for  her  here  as  into  ita 
final  nutshell:  you  may  *'live"  exactly 
as  you  like,  that  is  live  in  perfect  se* 
curity  and  fertility,  when  such  breadth 
of  rendering  awaits  your  simply  sit- 
ting down  to  it  Is  it  not  true,  we  say, 
that  without  her  breadth  our  wonder- 
ful woman  would  have  been  "nowhere"? 
— whereas  with  it  she  is  effectively  and 
indestructibly  at  any  point  of  her  field 
where  she  may  care  to  pretend  to 
stand. 

This  biographer,   I   must  of  course 
note,  discriminates  with  delicacy  among 
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her  heroine's  felicities  and  mistakes, 
recognizing  that  some  of  the  former,  as 
a  latent  awkwardness  in  them  devel- 
oped, Inevitably  parted  with  the  signs 
that  distinguished  them  from  the  lat- 
ter; but  I  think  we  feel,  as  the  in- 
stances multiply,  that  no  regret  could 
have  equalled  for  us  that  of  our  not 
having  the  disiday  vivid  and  complete. 
Onoe  all  the  elements  of  the  scarce  in 
advance  imaginable  were  there  it  would 
have  been  a  pity  that  they  should  not 
offer  us  the  show  of  their  full  fruition. 
What  more  striking  show,  for  example, 
than  that,  as  recorded  by  Madame  Ka- 
rtoine  in  a  footnote,  the  afflicted 
parent  of  Solange  should  have  lived  to 
reproduce,  or  rather,  as  she  would  her- 
self have  said,  to  "arrange"  the  girlish 
character  and  conduct  of  that  young 
person,  so  humiliating  at  the  time  to 
any  near  relation,  let  alone  a  mother, 
in  the  novel  of  "Mademoiselle  Mer- 
quem,"  where  the  truth  to  the  original 
facts  and  the  emulation  of  the  grace- 
less prime  "effects**  are  such  as  our 
author  can  vouch  for?  The  fiction  we 
name  followed  indeed  after  long  years, 
but  during  the  lifetime  of  the  displeas- 
ing daughter  and  with  an  ease  of  ref- 
erence to  the  past  that  may  fairly 
strike  us  as  the  last  word  of  superior- 
ity to  blighting  association.  It  is  quiet 
as  if  the  dose  and  amused  matching  of 
the  character  and  its  play  in  the  novel 
with  the  wretched  old  realities,  those 
that  had'bn^en  in  their  day  upon  the 
sacred  maternal  vision,  had  been  a 
work  of  ingenuity  attended  with  no 
pang.  The  example  is  interesting  as 
a  measure  of  the  possible  victory  of 
time  in  a  case  where  we  might  have 
supposed  the  one  escape  to  have  been 
by  forgetting.  Madame  Sand  remem- 
bers to  the  point  of  gratefully — ^grate- 
fully  as  an  artist — reconstituting;  we 
in  fact  feel  her,  as  the  irrepressible, 
the  "healthy**  artist,  positively  to  enjoy 
so  doing.  Thus  it  clearly  defined  itself 
for  her  in  the  fulness  of  time  that. 


humiliating,  to  use  our  expression,  as 
the  dreadful  Solange  might  have  been 
and  have  incessantly  remained,  she  her- 
self had  never  in  the  least  consented  to 
the  stupidity  or  sterility  of  humiliation. 
So  it  could  be  that  the  free  mind  and 
the  free  hand  were  ever  at  her  service. 
A  beautiful  indifferent  agility,  a  power 
to  cast  out  that  was  at  least  propor- 
tioned to  the  power  to  take  in*  hangs 
about  all  this  and  meets  us  in  twenty 
connections.  Who  of  her  readers  has 
forgotten  the  harmonious  dedication — 
her  Inveterate  dedications  have  always, 
like  her  clear  light  prefaces,  the  last 
grace — of  "Jeanne,**  so  anciently,  so 
romantically  readable,  to  her  faithful 
Berrichon  servant  who  sits  spinning  by 
the  fire?  "Vous  ne  saves  pas  lire,  ma 
paisible  amie,*'  but  that  was  not  to 
prevent  the  association  of  her  name 
with  the  book,  since  both  her  own 
daughter  and  the  author*s  are  in  happy 
possession  of  the  art  and  will  be  able 
to  pass  the  entertainment  on  to  her. 
This  in  itself  is  no  more  than  a  sign  of 
the  writer*s  fine  democratic  ease,  which 
she  carried  at  all  times  to  all  lengths,  • 
and  of  her  charming  habit  of  speech; 
but  it  somehow  becomes  further  illus- 
trational,  testifying  for  the  manner  in 
which  genius,  if  it  be  but  great  enough, 
lives  its  life  at  small  cost,  when  we 
learn  that  after  all,  by  a  turn  of  the 
hand,  the  "paisible  amie**  was,  under 
provocation,  bundled  out  of  the  house 
as  if  the  beautiful  relation  had  not 
meant  half  of  what  appeared.  Fran- 
Qoise  and  her  presence  were  dispensed 
with,  but  the  exquisite  lines  remain, 
which  we  would  not  be  without  for 
the  world. 

The  various  situations  determined 
for  the  more  eminent  of  George  Sand*s 
intimate  associates  would  always  be 
independently  interesting,  thanks  to  the 
intrinsic  appeal  of  these  characters  and 
even  without  the  light  reflected  withal 
on  the  great  agent  herself;  which  is 
why   i)oor   Chopin's   figuration   in   the 
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events  of  the  year  1847,  as  Madame 
Kar6nine  so  fully  reconstitutes  them, 
is  all  that  is  wanted  to  point  their  al- 
most nightmare  quality.  Without 
something  of  a  close  view  of  them  we 
fail  of  a  grasp  of  our  heroine's  genius 
— ^her  genius  for  keeping  her  head  in 
deep  seas  morally  and  reflectively 
above  water,  though  but  a  glance  at 
them  must  suffice  us  for  averting  this 
loss.  The  old-world  quality  of  drama, 
which  throughout  so  thickens  and 
tones  the  air  around  her,  finds  remark- 
able expression  in  the  whole  picture  of 
the  moment.  Every  connection  in- 
volved bristles  like  a  conscious  conse- 
quence, tells  for  all  it  is  worth,  as  we 
say,  and  the  sinister  complexity  of  ref- 
erence— for  all  the  golden  clearings-up 
that  awaited  it  on  the  ideal  plane — 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
great  and  odd  sign  of  the  complications 
and  convulsions,  the  alarms  and  excur- 
sions recorded,  is  that  these  are  all  the 
more  or  less  direct  fruits  of  sensibility, 
which  had  primarily  been  indulged  in, 
under  the  doom  of  a  preparation  of 
*  them  which  no  preparation  of  anything 
else  was  to  emulate,  with  a  good  faith 
fairly  touching  in  presence  of  the 
eventual  ugliness.  Madame  Sand's 
wonderful  mother,  commemorated  for 
us  in  "L'Histoire  de  ma  Vie,"  with  the 
truth  surely  attaching  in  a  like  degree 
to  no  mother  in  all  the  literature  of  so- 
called  confession,  had  had  for  cousin 
a  "fille  entretenue"  who  had  married  a 
mechanic.  This  AdMe  Brault  had  had 
in  the  course  of  her  adventures  a 
daughter  in  whom,  as  an  imfortunate 
young  relative,  Madame  Dupin  had 
taken  an  interest,  introducing  her  to 
the  heiress  of  Nohant,  who  viewed  her 
with  favor — she  appears  to  have  been 
amiable  and  commendable — and  event- 
ually associated  her  with  her  own  chil- 
dren. She  was  thus  the  third  member 
of  that  illegitimate  progeny  with  which 
the  Nohant  scene  was  to  have  become 
familiar,  George  Sand's  natural  brother 


on  her  father's  side  and  her  natural 
sister  on  her  mother's  representing  this 
element  from  the  earlier  time  on.  The 
young  Augustine,  fugitive  from  a  circle 
still  less  edifying,  was  thus  made  a 
companion  of  the  son  and  the  daughter 
of  the  house,  and  was  especiiUly  held 
to  compare  with  the  latter  to  her  great 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  character, 
docility  and  temper.  These  young  per- 
sons formed,  as  it  were,  with  his  more 
distinguished  friend,  the  virtual  family 
of  Chopin  during  those  years  of  specifi- 
cally qualified  domestication  which  af- 
fect us  as  only  less  of  a  mystification 
to  taste  than  that  phase  of  the  unre- 
stricted which  had  inunediately  pre- 
ceded them.  Hence  a  tangled  tissue  of 
relations  within  the  circle  that  became, 
as  it  strikes  us,  indescribable  for  diffi- 
culty and  "delicacy,"  not  to  say  for  the 
perfection  of  their  impracticability,  and 
as  to  which  the  great  point  is  that  Ma- 
dame Sand's  having  taken  them  so  ro- 
bustly for  granted  throws  upon  her 
temperamental  genius  a  more  direct 
light  than  any  other.  The  whole  case 
belongs  doubtless  even  more  to  the  hap- 
less history  of  Chopin  himself  than  to 
that  of  his  terrible  friend — terrible  for 
her  power  to  fiourish  in  conditions 
sooner  or  later  fatal  to  weaker  vessels ; 
but  is  in  addition  to  this  one  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  possible  of 
that  view  or  theory  of  social  life 
handed  over  to  the  reactions  of  sensi- 
bility almost  alone,  which,  while  ever 
so  little  the  ideal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world,  has  largely  governed  the  man- 
ners of  its  sister  societies.  It  has  been 
our  view,  very  emphatically,  in  general, 
that  the  same  and  active  social  body — 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  sane  and  active 
individual,  addressed  to  the  natural 
business  of  life — ^goes  wrongly  about  it 
to  encourage  sensibility,  or  to  do  any- 
thing on  the  whole  but  treat  it  as  of 
no  prime  importance ;  the  traps  it  may 
lay  for  us,  however,  being  really  of  the 
fewest  in  a  race  to  which  the  very  im- 
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agination  of  it  may  be  said,  I  think,  to 
have  been  comparatively  denied.  The 
imagination  of  it  sat  irremoyably,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  at  the  Nohant  fire  side;  where 
indeed  we  find  the  play  and  the  ravage 
chiefiy  interesting  through  our  thus 
seeing  the  delicate  Chopin,  whose  semi- 
smothered  appeal  remains  peculiarly 
pathetic,  all  helpless  and  foredoomed 
at  the  centre  of  the  whirL  Nothing 
again  strikes  us  more  in  the  connection 
than  the  familiar  truth  that  interesting 
persons  make  everything  that  coifcems 
them  interesting,  or  seldom  fail  to  re- 
deem from  what  might  in  another  air 
seem  but  meanness  and  vanity  even 
their  most  compromised  states  and 
their  greatest  wastes  of  value.  Every 
one  in  the  particular  Nohant  drama 
here  exposed  loses  by  the  exposure — so 
far  as  loss  pould  be  predicated  of 
amounts  which,  in  general,  excepting 
the  said  sensibility,  were  so  scant 
among  them;  every  one,  that  is,  save 
the  ruling  spirit  of  all,  with  the  extra- 
ordinary mark  in  her  of  the  practical 
defiance  of  waste  and  of  her  inevitable 
enrichment,  for  our  measure,  as  by  re- 
flection from  the  surrounding  shrink- 
age. One  of  the  oddest  aspects  of  the 
scene  is  also  one  of  the  wretchedest, 
but  the  oddity  makes  it  interesting,  by 
the  law  I  just  glanced  at,  in  spite  of 
its  vulgar  side.  How  could  it  not  be 
interesting,  we  ask  as  we  read,  to  feel 
that  Chopin,  though  far  from  the  one 
man,  was  the  one  gentleman  of  the 
association,  the  finest  set  of  nerves  and 
scruples,  and  yet  to  see  how  little  that 
availed  him,  in  exasperated  reactions, 
against  mistakes  of  perverted  sympa- 
thy? It  is  relevant  in  a  high  degree  to 
our  view  of  his  great  protectress  as 
reducible  at  her  best  to  male  terms 
that  she  herself  in  this  very  light  fell 
short,  missed  the  ideal  safeguard  which 
for  her  friend  had  been  preinvolved — 
as  of  course  may  be  the  danger,  ever, 
with  the  creature  so  transmuted,  and 


as  is  so  strikingly  exemplified,  in  the 
pages  before  us,  when  Madame  Kar6- 
nine  ingenuously  gives  us  chapter  and 
verse  for  her  heroine's  so  unqualified 
demolition  of  the  person  of  Madame 
d'Agoult,  devotee  of  Liszt,  mother  to 
be,  by  that  token,  of  Richard  Wagner's 
second  wife,  and  sometime  intimate 
of  the  author  of  "Isidora,"  in  which  fic- 
tion we  are  shown  the  parody  perpe- 
trated. If  women  rend  each  other  on 
occasion  with  sharper  talons  than  seem 
to  belong  on  the  whole  to  the  male 
hand,  however  intendingly  applied,  we 
find  ourselves  refiect,  parenthetically, 
that  the  loss  of  this  advantage  may 
well  be  a  matter  for  them  to  consider 
when  the  new  approximation  is  the 
issue. 

The  great  sign  of  the  Nohant  circle, 
on  all  this  showing,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
intense  personalism,  as  we  may  call  it, 
reigning  there,  or  in  other  words  the 
vivacity,  the  acuity  and  irritability  of 
the  personal  relations — which  flour- 
ished so  largely,  we  at  the  same  time 
feel,  by  reason  of  the  general  gift  for 
expression,  that  gift  to  which  we  owe 
the  general  superiority  of  every  letter, 
from  it  scarce  matters  whom,  laid  un- 
der contribution  by  our  author.  How 
couid  people  not  feel  with  acuity  when 
they  could,  when  they  had  to,  write 
with  such  point  and  such  specific  in- 
telligence?— ^just  indeed  as  one  asks 
how  letters  could  fail  to  remain  at  such 
a  level  among  them  when  they  inces- 
santly generated  choice  matter  for  ex- 
pression. Madame  Sand  herself  is  of 
course  on  this  ground  easily  the  most 
admirable,  as  we  have  seen;  but  every 
one  "knows  how"  to  write,  and  does  it 
well  in  proportion  as  the  matter  in 
hand  most  demands  and  most  rewards 
proper  saying.  Much  of  all  this  stuff 
of  history  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
susceptible  of  any  amount  of  force  of 
statement;  yet  we  note  all  the  while 
how  in  the  case  of  the  great  mistress 
of  the  pen  at  least  some  shade  of  in- 
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trinsic  beauty  attends  even  the  presen- 
tation of  quite  abominable  facts.    We 
can  only  see  it  as  abominable,  at  least, 
so  long  as  we  have  Madame   Sand's 
words — which  are  scnnehow  a  differwit 
thing  from  her  word — ^for  it,  that  Cho- 
pin had  from  the  first  **sided"  with  the 
atrocious  Solange  in  that  play  of  her 
genius  which  is  characterised  by  our 
chronicler  as  wickedness  for  the  sake 
of  widtedness,  as  art  for  the  sake  of 
art,  without  other  logic  or  other  cause. 
*'Once  married,"  says  Madame  Kar6- 
nine,  ''she  made  a  double  use  of  this 
wickedness.     She    had    always    hated 
Augustine;     she    wished,    one   doesn't 
know  why,  to  break  off  her  marriage, 
and  by  calumnies  and  insinuations  she 
succeeded.       Then     angry     with     her 
mother  she  avenged  herself  on  her  as 
well  by  further  calumnies.    Thereupon 
took  place  at  Nohant  such  events  that" 
— that  in  fine  we  stop  before  them  with 
this  preliminary   shudder.    The  cross- 
currents of  violence  among  them  would 
take  more  keeping  apart  than  we  have 
time    for,    the    more    that    everything 
comes  back,  for  interest,  to  the  intrin- 
sic weight  of  the  tone  of  the  principal 
sufferer  from  thCTi — as  we  see  her,  as 
we  wouldn't  for  the  world  not  see  her, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Chopin  was  to 
succumb  scarce  more  than  a  year  later 
to  multiplied  lacerations,  and  that  she 
was   to   override,   and   reproduce  and 
pre-appolntedly  fiourlsh  for  long  years 
after.    If  it  is  interesting,  as  I  have 
pronounced     it,     that    Chopin,     again, 
should   have    consented    to   be    of  the 
opinion   of  Solange  that  the  relations 
between  her  brother  Maurice  and  the 
hapless  Augustine  were  of  the  last  im- 
propriety,   I    fear    I    can    account    no 
better  for  this  than  by  our  sense  that 
the  more  the  genius  loci  has  to  feed  her 
full  tone  the  more  our  faith  in  it,  as 
such  a  fine  thing  in  Itself,  is  justified. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  precipi- 
tated marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the 
house   has  taken   place,   the   Cl<?singer 


couple,  avid  and  insolent,  of  a  breadth 
of  old  time  impudence  in  fact  of  whicii 
our  paler  day  has  lost  the  pattern,  afe 
back  on  the  mother's  hands,  to  the  ^- 
feet  of  a  vividest  picture  of  Maurice 
well-nigh  in  a  death-grapple  with  his 
apparently  quite  monstrous  'H)ounder^ 
of  a  brother-in-law,  a  picture  that  fur- 
ther gives   us   Madame    Sand   herself 
smiting  Clteinger  in  the  face  and  re- 
ceiving from  him  a  blow  in  the  breast, 
while   Solange   "boldly,"   with  an   Ici- 
nese,  indeed,  peculiarly  her  own,  fans 
the  rage  and  approves  her  husband's 
assault,  and  while  the  divine  composer, 
though  for  that  moment  much  in  tht 
background,  approves  the  wondrous  ap- 
proval.   He  still  approves,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  daughter's  interpretation 
of  the  mother's  wish  to  "get  rid"  of 
him  as  the  result  of  an  amorous  design 
<m  the  latter's  part  in   respect  of  a 
young  man   lately   introduced   to  the 
circle  as  Maurice's  friend,  and  for  the 
intimate  relation  with  whom  it  is  thus 
desirable  that  the  coast  shall  be  made 
clear.  How  else  than  throng  no  fewer 
consistencies  of  the  unedifying  on  tlie 
part  of  these  provokers  of  the  ezpres- 
sional  reaction  should  we  have  come  by 
innumerable   fine   epistolary    passages, 
passages    constituting    in    themselves 
verily  such  adornments  of  the  tale,  such 
notes  in  the  scale  of  all  the  damaged 
dignity  redressed,   that   we  should  be 
morally  the  poorer  without  them?  One 
of  the  vividest  glimpses  indeed  is  not 
in  a  letter,  but  in  a  few  lines  from 
"L'Histoire  de  ma   Vie,"  the  composi- 
tion of  which  was  begun  toward  the 
end  of  this  period  and  while  its  shadow 
still   hung  about — early  in   life   for  a 
projected   autobiography,   inasmuch  as 
the  author  had  not  then  reached  her 
forty-fifth  year.     Chopin  at  work,  im- 
provising and  composing,   was  apt  to 
become  a   prey  to  doubts  and  depres- 
sions, so  that  there  were  times  when 
to  break  in  upon  these  was  to  render 
him  a  service. 
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*3iit  It  was  not  always  possible  to  in- 
duce him  to  leave  the  piano,  often  so 
taueh  more  his  torment  than  his  joy, 
Imd  he  hegan  gradoally  to  resent  my 
tiroposing  he  should  do  so.  I  never 
Vttitured  on  these  oocssIods  to  insist 
Ohopin  in  displeasure  was  appalling, 
and  as  wiUi  me  he  always  controlled 
himself  it  was  as  if  he  might  die  of 
suifocation." 

It  is  a  vision '  of  the  possibilities  of 
vibration  in  such  organisms  that  does 
in  fact  appal,  and  with  the  clash  of 
vibrations,  those  both  of  genius  and  of 
the  general  less  sanctioned  sensibility, 
the  air  must  have  more  than  suffi- 
ciently resounded.  Some  eight  years 
after  the  beginning  of  their  friendship 
and  the  year  after  the  final  complete 
break  in  it  she  writes  to  Madame 
Pauline  Viardot : 

"Do  you  see  Chopin?  Tell  me  about 
his  health.  I  have  been  unable  to  re- 
pay his  fury  and  his  hatred  by  hatred 
and  fury.  I  think  of  him  as  of  a 
side,  embittered,  bewildered  child.  I 
iMiW  much  of  Solange  in  Paris,"  the 
letter  goes  on,  "and  made  her  my  con- 
stant occupation,  but  without  finding 
anything  but  a  stone  in  the  place  of 
her  heart.  I  have  taken  up  my  work 
again  while  waiting  for  the  tide  to 
carry  me  elsewhere." 
All  the  author's  "authority"  is  in  these 
few  words,  and  in  none  more  than  in 
the  glance  at  the  work  and  the  tide. 
The  work  and  the  tide  rose  ever  as 
high  as  she  would  to  float  her,  and 
wherever  we  look  there  is  always  the 
authority.  "I  find  Chopin  magnifl' 
cefit"  she  had  already  written  from 
the  thick  of  the  fray,  "to  keep  seeing, 
frequenting  and  approving  Cl^slnger, 
who  struck  me  because  I  snatched 
from  his  hands  the  hammer  he  had 
raised  upon  Maurice — Chopin  whom 
every  one  talks  of  as  my  most  faithful 
and  devoted  friend."  Well  indeed  may 
our  biographer  have  put  it  that  from 
a  certain  date  in  May  1847  "the  two 
Leitmotive  which  might  have  been 
called    in    the   terms   of   Wagner    the 


Leitmotif  ot  soreness  and  the  Leitmotif 
of  despair — Chopin,  Solange — sound  to- 
gether now  in  fusion,  now  in  a  mvtual 
grip,  now  simply  side  by  side,  in  all 
Madame  Sand's  unpublished  letters 
and  in  the  few  (of  the  moment)  that 
have  been  published.  A  little  later  a 
third  joins  in — ^Augustine  Brault,  a 
motive  narrowly  and  tragically  linked 
to  the  ba€SQ  ohliffato  of  Solange."  To 
meet  such  a  passage  as  the  following 
under  our  heroine's  hand  again  is  to 
teti  the  whole  temper  of  intercourse 
implied  slip  straight  out  of  our  an- 
alytic grasp.  The  allusion  is  to  Chopin 
and  to  the  "defection"  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty,  to  her  view  at  the 
time  when  it  had  been  most  important 
that  die  mi^t  count  on  him.  What 
we  hare  first,  as  outsiders,  to  swallow 
down,  as  it  were,  is  the  state  of  things, 
the  hysteric  pitch  of  family  life,  in 
which  any  ideal  ot  reticence,  any  prin- 
cU>le,  as  we  know  it,  of  minding  one's 
business,  for  mere  dignity's  sake  if  for 
none  other,  had  undergone  such  col- 
lapse. 

"I  grant  you  I  am  not  sorry  that  he 
has  withdrawn  from  me  the  govern- 
ment of  his  life,  for  which  both  he  and 
his  friends  wanted  to  make  me  re- 
sponsible in  so  much  too  absolute  a 
fashion.  His  temper  kept  growing  in 
asperity,  so  that  it  had  come  to  his 
constantly  blowing  me  up,  from  spite, 
ill-humor  and  jealousy,  in  presence  of 
my  friends  and  my  children.  Solange 
made  use  of  it  with  the  astuteness  that 
belongs  to  her,  while  Maurice  began  to 
give  way  to  indignation.  Knowing  and 
seeing  la  chastet6  de  noa  rapports,  he 
saw  also  that  the  poor  sick  soul  took 
up,  without  wanting  to  and  perhaps 
without  being  able  to  help  it,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  lover,  the  husband,  the  pro- 
prietor of  my  thoughts  and  actions. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
and  telling  him  to  his  face  that  he  was 
making  me  play,  at  forty-three  years 
of  age,  a  ridiculous  part,  and  that  it 
was  an  abuse  of  my  kindness,  my  pa- 
tience and  my  pity  for  his  nervous 
morbid  state.    A  few  months  more,  a 
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few  days  perhaps,  of  this  situation, 
and  an  impossible  frightful  struggle 
would  have  broken  out  between  them. 
Foreseeing  the  storm,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  Chopin's  predilections  for 
Solange  and  left  him  to  sulk,  without 
an  effort  to  bring  him  round.  We 
have  not  for  three  months  exchanged 
a  word  in  writing,  and  I  don't  know 
how  such  a  cooling-off  will  end." 

She  develops  the  picture  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  sick  irritability;  she 
accepts  with  indifference  the  certainty 
that  his  friends  will  accuse  her  of  hav- 
ing cast  him  out  to  take  a  lover;   the 
one  thing  she  ''minds"  is  the  force  of 
evil  in  her  daughter,  who  is  the  centre 
of  all  the  treachery.     "She  will  come 
back  to  me  when  she  needs  me,  that  I 
know.    But  her  return  will  be  neither 
tender  nor  consoling."    Therefore  it  is 
when  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
of  this  same  dreadful  year  she  throws 
off  the  free  rich  summary  of  what  she 
has  been  through  in  the  letter  to  M. 
Charles  Poncy  already  published  in  her 
Correspondence  we  are  swept  into  the 
current  of  sympathy  and  admiration. 
The   preceding   months  had   been   the 
heaviest  and  most  painful  of  her  life. 
"I    all    but    broke    down    under    them 
utterly,   though   I  had   for  long   seen 
them  coming.    But  you  know  how  one 
is   not   always   overhung   by    the  evil 
portent,  however  clear  one  may  read 
it — ^there  are  days,  weeks,  even  whole 
months,  when  one  lives  on  illusion  and 
fondly  hopes  to  divert  the  blow  that 
threatens.     It  is  always   at  last   the 
most  probable  ill  that  surprises  us  un- 
armed and  imprepared.    To  this  explo- 
sion  of   unhappy    underground   germs 
joined  themselves  sundry  contributive 
matters,  bitter  things  too  and  quite  im- 
expected;    so   that   I    am   broken   by 
grief  in  body  and  soul.    I  believe  my 
grief  incurable ;  for  I  never  succeed  in 
throwing  it  off  for  a  few  hours  with- 
out its  coming  upon  me  again  during 
the  next  in  greater  force  and  gloom.    I 
nevertheless  struggle  against  it  with- 
out respite  and  if  I  don't  hope  for  a 
victory  which  would  have  to  consist  of 


not  feeling  at  all,  at  least  I  have 
reached  that  of  still  bearing  with  life, 
of  even  scarcely  feeling  ill,  of  baying 
recovered  my  taste  for  work  and  of 
not  showing  my  distress.  I  have  got 
back  outside  calm  and  cheer,  which 
are  so  necessary  for  others,  and  every- 
thing in  my  life  seems  to  go  on  welL" 

We    had     already    become     aware, 
through   commemorations   previous    to 
the  present,  of  that  first  or  innermost 
line    of    defence    residing    in    George 
Sand's  splendid  mastery  of  the  letter, 
the  gift  that  was  always  so  to  assure 
her,  on  every  issue,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  first  chance  with  posterity.     The 
mere  cerebral  and  manual  activity  rep- 
resented by  the  quantity  no  less  than 
the  quality  of  her  outflow  through  the 
post  at  a  season  when  her  engagements 
were  most  pressing  and  her  anxieties 
of  every  sort  most  cruel  is  justly  quali- 
fied by  Madame  Kar6nine  as  astound- 
ing;  the  new  letters  here  given  to  the 
world  heaping  up  the  exhibition  and 
testifying   even   beyond    the   finest   of 
those   gathered   in   after   the   writer's 
death — the     mutilations,     suppressions 
and      other      freedoms      then      used, 
for     that     matter,     being     now     ex- 
posed.   If  no  plot  of  her  most  bustling 
fiction  ever  thickened  at  the  rate  at 
which   those   agitations   of  her   inner 
circle  at  which  we  have  glanced  mul- 
tiplied   upon   her   hands   through    the 
later    'forties,    so   we   are   tempted  to 
find  her  rather  less  in  possession  of 
her  great  moyens  when  handling  the 
artificial  presentation  than  when  han- 
dling what  we  may  call  the  natural. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  long 
letter  addressed  to  the  cynical  Solange 
in   April   '52,    and   which   these  pages 
give  us  in  extenso,  would  have  made 
the  fortune   of  any   mere   interesting 
"story"  in  which  one  of  the  characters 
might  have  been  presented  as  writing 
it     It  is  a  document  of  the  highest 
psychological    value    and    a    practical 
summary  of   all  the  elements  of  the 
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writer's  genius,  of  all  her  indefeasible 
advantages ;  it  is  verily  tbe  gem  of  her 
biographer's  collection.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  a  copious  communication 
to  her  son,  of  the  previous  year,  on 
the  subject  of  his  sister's  character 
and  vices,  and  of  their  common  ex- 
perience of  these,  it  offers,  in  its  ease 
of  movement,  its  extraordinary  frank- 
ness and  lucidity,  its  splendid  appre- 
hension and  interpretation  of  realities, 
its  state,  as  it  were,  of  saturation  with 
these,  exactly  the  kind  of  interest  for 
which  her  novels  were  held  remark- 
able, but  in  a  degree  even  above  their 
maximum.  Such  a  letter  is  an  effusion 
of  the  highest  price ;  none  of  a  weight 
so  baffling  to  estimation  was  probably 
ever  inspired  in  a  mother  by  solicitude 
for  a  clever  daughter's  possibilities. 
Nevet  surely  had  an  accomplished 
daughter  laid  under  such  contribution 
a  mother  of  high  culture;  never  had 
such  remarkable  and  pertinent  things 
had  to  flow  from  such  a  source ;  never 
in  fine  was  so  urgent  an  occasion  so 
admirably,  so  inimitably  risen  to. 
Marvellous  through  it  all  is  the  way 
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in  which,  while  a  common  recognition 
of  the  "facts  of  life,"  as  between  two 
perfectly  intelligent  men  of  the  world, 
gives  the  whole  diapason,  the  abdica- 
tion of  moral  authority  and  of  the 
rights  of  wisdom  never  takes  place. 
The  tone  is  a  high  implication  of  the 
moral  advantages  that  Solange  had  in- 
veterately  enjoyed  and  had  decided 
none  the  less  to  avail  herself  of  so 
little ;  which  advantages  we  absolutely 
believe  in  as  we  read — there  is  the 
prodigious  part:  such  an  education  of 
the  soul,  and  in  fact  of  every  faculty, 
such  a  claim  for  the  irreproachable,  it 
would  fairly  seem,  do  we  feel  any  as- 
sociation with  the  great  fluent  artist, 
in  whatever  conditions  taking  place, 
inevitably,  necessarily  to  have  been. 
If  we  put  ourselves  questions  we  yet 
wave  away  doubts,  and  with  whatever 
remnants  of  prejudice  the  writer's  last 
word  may  often  have  to  clash,  our  own 
is  that  there  is  nothing  for  grand  final 
rightness  like  a  sufficiently  general  hu- 
manity— ^when  a  particularly  beautiful 
voice  happens  to  serve  it. 

Henry  James, 


MBXICX)  FROM  WITHIN. 


No  country  in  the  world  has  had 
more  experience  with  Indians  than  the 
United  States,  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
Administration  at  Washington  seems 
to  mistake  Mexico  for  a  Latin  country, 
and  to  be  unable  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  i«  an  Indian  country — 65  per 
cent  of  the  country's  population  being 
of  pure  Indian  blood,  possessing  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  original  North 
American  Indian,  and  wishing  only  to 

*  This  contribution,  by  an  Euirlish  resident  in 
Mexico,  was  taken  to  the  United  States  to  b«  posted, 
in  order  to  avoid  inspection  by  the  Mexican 
authorities.  All  letters  and  telegrams  from  Mexi- 
co are  liable  to  be  inspected— hence  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  reliable  information  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  this  article  was  written  before  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  by  the  United  States.— 
Editor,  "Nineteenth  Century  and  After.** 

LIVING  AGE  VOL.  LXIH.  3318 


be  allowed  to  live  out  their  own  ex- 
istence in  their  own  way,  not  car^ 
who  governs  the  country  and  not  want- 
ing the  white  man's  civilization.  Their 
fathers  and  forefathers  fought  against 
civilization,  and  they  seem  determined 
to  end  the  existence  of  their  race  with- 
out it  In  their  present  state,  robbed 
of  their  original,  wild  liberty,  they  ad- 
just their  lives  to  any  existing  govern- 
ment, making  fairly  good  workmen  in 
the  fields — serving  those  who  give  them 
work,  but  resisting  any  effort  to  im- 
prove their  habits  or  mode  of  life.  In 
national  matters  this  65  per  cent  can- 
not be  looked  upon  as  an  element  or 
factor.    They  are  drafted  by  force  in- 
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to  armies — and  In  various  ways  are 
Siade  to  serve  the  Government  against 
tbeir  will 

Twenty  per  cent  of  Mexico's  popula- 
tion is   of  mixed  Indian  and   wmte 
(chiefly  Spanish)  blood-^and  from  this 
20  per  cent  come  the  Politician— the 
A«:itator^the  Revolutionist— the   Gov- 
ernment.    Some    have    more    Indian 
blood  in  their  veins  than  others,  but — 
however  great  or  small  the  heritage  in 
this  respect — ^the  antagonism  to  modem 
civilisation  seems  reproduced,  and  they 
in  no  way  represent  the  industries  or 
interests   of  the  country.    Neither  is 
this  20  per  cent  in  any  way  concerned 
at  the  losses  suffered  when  the  coun- 
try is  in  a  state  of  revolution;  yet 
they  claim  to  own  the  country,  and  the 
right  to  run  the  Government,  and  U 
Is  for  this  supposed  right  that  they  are 
continually  fighting  among  themselves. 
Generally  speaking,  this  20  per  cent  is 
made  up  of  small  retail  traders  (their 
limited  capacity  and  want  of  ingenuity 
accounting  no  doubt  for  their  not  fig- 
uring  in   the   higher   scopes   of   com- 
merce) and  employ^,  occupying  as  a 
rule  subordinate  positions  in  business 
enterprises    controlled    by    foreigners. 
A  large  number  are  employed  in  vari- 
ous  Government   branches  throughout 
the     Republic     (being     accommodated 
there  for  political  reasons),   and  the 
army  is  largely  officered  from  this  20 
per  cent     This  section  represents  the 
element  of  resistance  to  be  considered 
in  case  of  a  change  of  Government,  but 
the  opposition  of  these  political  agita- 
tors can  be  made  to  yield  to  law,  and  to 
pressure  that  is  resolved  in  purpose  to 
establish  a  Government  that  has  prob- 
abilities of  enduring — not  by  an  indi- 
viduah     who     cannot     wield     power 
always. 

It  is  the  remaining  15  per  cent  of 
White  Mexicans  and  foreigners,  repre- 
senting as  they  do  the  wealth  and  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  who  should 
come  together — irrespective  of  nation- 


ality— and   form   a   Government    ttmt 
would  ensure  stability  and  order.      At 
first  sight  this  may  sound  a  bold  and 
even  impossible  step— but  are  not  all 
governments  of  the  world  ruled  by  the 
intelligent  minorities  representing  tte 
wealth   and   energy   of   their   several 
countries?    There  is  no  valid  reason 
for  Mexico  being  an  exception.  White 
Governments  have  been  set  up^  and  the 
power  of  the  Indian  restricted  In  all 
other   countries— such   as   the  United 
States,     Canada,     Brasil,     Argentine^ 
GhllL    What  justification  is  there  for 
Mexico  remaining  the  only  country  on 
the  American  Gontinent  governed  by 
Indians?   There  is  nothing  in  the  eoun- 
try's  history  to  show  that  the  Indiana 
themselves  have  ever  done  anything  or 
made  progress  of  any   kind — on   the 
contrary,  they  deli|^t  in  ruthless  de- 
struction.    During  the  300   years  of 
Spanish  occupation  the  Spaniards  de* 
veloped  mining  and  agrloultore,   and 
built  up  cities,  but  they  could  no  more 
civilize  the  Indians  than  could  Roger 
Williams  and  William  P^m  in  the  early 
days  of  the  United  States.    Is  it  to  be 
accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  Spaniards 
were  really  driven  from  the  country, 
as  the  Mexicans  claim,  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  (so-called)  independence? 
It  seems  much  more  likely  that  having 
tired  of  the  continued  obstinacy  and 
treachery   of  the   Indian,   recognising 
the  hopelessness  of  ever  makiag  a  na- 
tion out  of  so  hopeless  a  raoe^  tbej 
gave  up  the  task  and  the  country  in 
despair.    The  Indians  have  continoed 
fighting  among  themselves  ever  sinoe^ 
with  the  exception  of  intervals  when 
powerful  leaders  such  as  Yturbide  and 
Santa    Anna    (of   pure   white   blood), 
and    Porfirio    Diaz    (supposedly    <Hie- 
eighth  Indian)  have  succeeded  in  dom- 
inating.   During  these  intervals  indus- 
tries would  start  up  and  thrive  with 
the  introduction  of  foreign  caiiltal  and 
energy;    but  when   evidences  of  age 
crept  upon  the  leaders,  then  the  aglta* 
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tors  (the  20  per  cent)  would  rise  with 
cries  of  "Down  with  the  Dictator" — 
'*Death  to  Tyranny/'  and  the  like; 
either  murdering  (as  in  the  case  of 
yturbide) — or  expelling  them  the  coun- 
try as  in  the  cases  of  Santa  Anna  and 
Porflrio  Diaz.  Indeed  all  Mexicans 
who  have  served  their  country  well 
aeem  to  have  been  expelled  it — and 
practically  all  prominent  ones  are 
obliged  to  live  out  of  it. 

The  expulsion  of  Porfirio  Diaz  may 
yet  cost  Mexicans  their  nationality. 
Diaz  came  at  a  moment  when  the  peo- 
ple had  practically  torn  themselves  to 
pieces  and  were  exhausted  in  a  coun- 
try they  had  wrecked,  without  prestige 
abroad  or  money  at  home;  he  under- 
took the  stupendous  task  of  building 
up  a  nation  upon  the  derelict  remaining, 
and  the  world  knows  how  well  he  suc- 
ceeded* With  one  hand  he  seems  to  have 
held  down  the  turbulent  20  per  centi 
while  with  the  other,  aided  by  foreign 
capital  and  energy,  which  he  invited 
to  come  in,  he  succeeded  in  building  up 
a  country  that  the  world  had  every 
reason  to  believe  would  last;  but  the 
world  had  not  reckoned  with  the  In- 
dian— ^the  same  "appreciative"  people 
that  harassed  the  Spaniards  out  of  the 
country — ^the  same  that  murdered 
Yturbide — that  exiled  Santa  Anna  and 
threatened  even  Diaz'  life  if  he  did  not 
go. 

Whether  the  dislike  for  foreigners — 
and  Americans  in  particular — is  grow- 
ing worse  by  reason  of  the  people  really 
believing  the  political  lies  that  are  pub- 
lished and  circulated,  or  whether  it  is 
envy  and  a  reluctance  to  feel  under 
obligations  to  foreigners,  or  a  sensitive 
consciousness  of  racial  inferiority,  it  is 
hard  to  tell.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever,  that  the  Political  Agitators  and 
RevolutioniBts — ^in  other  words,  the  20 
per  cent — ^lead  the  people  to  believe 
that  foreigners,  especially  Americans, 
covet  their  country;  both  sides  raising 
a  banner  of  imaginary  treachery  and 


horrible  terrors,  both  sides  making  ap- 
peals for  support  of  their  "patriotic" 
cause.  « 

Surely  the  question  whether  Mexi- 
cans can  govern  themselves  has  been 
clearly  answered — in  the  negative — 
and  unless  the  15  per  cent  white  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  will  make  the  effort  to 
establish  a  Grovemment  in  the  country 
— physically  aaslsted,  if  necessary,  by 
the  civilized  GovemmttQts  of  the  world 
— the  latter  cannot  continue  to  stand 
by  indifferently  and  see  these  people 
slaughtering  themselves  in  a  war  that 
has  no  standard  but  anarchy,  no  object 
but  loot  and  personal  aggrandizement. 

In  the  hope  that  the  U5  per  cent 
will  come  forward  in  an  endeavor  to 
do  their  duty — a  duty  owing  not  only 
to  themselves  but  to  their  country — 
one  is  met  by  a  distressing  discourage- 
ment in  the  apparent  apathy  <^  the 
youth  of  the  Mexican  aristocracy  and 
better  families.  They  ai^;)ear  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  with  excitement,  and 
rouse  themselves  to  a  pitch  of  indig- 
nation, but  that  is  all;  yet  there  are 
enough  young  Mexicans  in  Mexico  City 
alone  to  put  down  a  revolution,  given 
the  lead,  an  organization,  and  ordinary 
patriotism.  The  sterner  stuff  to  be 
found  in  the  youth  of  other  countries 
does  exist  here,  but  lacks  initiative, 
and  requires  only  the  lead.  It  would 
have  not  (mly  the  sympathy  but  the 
material  and  moral  help  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe ;  and  it  they  be  not 
up  and  doing  with  promptitude,  inter- 
vention is  inevitable,  with  the  loss  of 
Mexican  autonomy,  a  step  which  the 
great  majority  of  American  and  Eu- 
ropean people  would  prefer  to  see 
avoided,  if  it  be  possible  by  legitimate 
means. 

If,  unfortunately,  the  15  per  cent 
will  not  come  forward,  and,  however 
unfortunately,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment be  forced  to  take  up  the  task 
of  "cleaning  house,"  It  must  not  be 
Imagined  that  the  undertaking  will  be 
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such  as  many  newspapers  haye  pic- 
tured; requiring,  as  they  suggest, 
250,000  or  500,000  men  to  invade  Mex- 
ico— and  a  generation  of  years  to  put 
it  in  order.  A  glance  at  Mexico's  his- 
tory of  foreign  wars,  a  regard  for  the 
deficiency  in  modern  fighting  methods 
of  the  Mexican  Indian,  and  Mexico's 
present  bankrupt  condition,  should  as- 
sist one  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
IK)Ssibility  of  her  resisting  an  invasion. 
Gortez,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
a  few  men  comparatively,  defeated  the 
millions  of  Indians  found  in  this  val- 
ley; and  for  300  years,  with  only 
small  armies  of  occupation  at  a  time, 
the  Spaniard  kept  them  imder  control 
and  subjection.  In  1836  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  Texans  defeated  the  thousands 
of  Mexican  soldiers  sent  to  make  them 
submit  to  arbitrary  federal  laws  against 
which  they  had  protested,  and  the  result 
was  Texas'  independence.  In  1838  some 
3000  French  marines  captured  Vera 
Cruz  and  kept  it  until  the  Mexicans 

The   Nineteenth   Century  and   After. 


paid  a  debt  previously  refused.  In 
1847-8  the  United  States  of  America 
enlisted  32,000  soldiers  for  the  fight 
with  Mexico,  but  not  more  than  18,000 
of  them  were  ever  in  active  service  at 
any  one  time.  With  less  than  6000 
men  General  Taylor  defeated  Santa 
Anna's  well-equipped  army  of  22,000 
at  Buena  Vista;  while  Scott,  with 
7000,  routed  30,000  Mexicans  in  the 
Valley  of  Mexico  and  took  the  City. 
The  Americans  did  not  lose  a  battle, 
nor  were  they  repulsed  in  any  during 
the  war — ^yet  they  were  outnumbered 
five  to  one.  The  valor  of  the  Mexican 
officer  is  unquestioned — but  the  futility 
of  making  Indian  soldiers  fight  a  dis- 
ciplined army  must  be  pointed  out. 

In  1804  less  than  30,000  French  bcH- 
diers  invaded  Mexico  and  establislfM 
the  Maximilian  Empire,  and,  had  the 
United  States  not  requested  Napoleon 
to  withdraw  his  troops,  that  Empire 
would  probably  be  the  needed  white 
man's  Government  to-day. 

Alfred  Curphey, 


OUR  ALTY. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"I  never  did  see  sich  a  fidgety  gen- 
tleman as  yon  at  the  bungalow,"  grum- 
bled Mrs.  OrreU.  "Why  can't  he  send 
all  his  washin'  beginnin'  o'  week,  an' 
have  it  back  at  the  end,  same  as  any- 
body else?  Here's  twice  he's  axed  for 
a  clean  shirt,  an'  washin'  nobbut  coom 
Monday,  an'  Toosday  yo'  had  to  go 
trapesin'  up  to  fetch  they  handker- 
chers.    What's  the  meanin'  on't?" 

"Eh,  I  reckon  he  wants  'em,"  rejoined 
Alty  lamely.  "I  don't  mind  rimnin'  up 
wi'  'em.  Grandma.  I'd  as  soon  have  a 
traycle  butty  as  anything  else  for  my 
dinner  an'  eat  it  as  I  go  along." 

"Don't  yo'  go  messln'  the  shirt 
though — best  have  a  cheese  butty  as' 11 
not  make  yo'  sticky — else  maybe  we'll 


be  bavin'  this  shirt  back  on  our 
hands." 

Mrs.  Orrell  folded  up  the  shirt  and 
Dennis  Royton's  three  fine  handker- 
chiefs in  a  blue  and  white  check  cloth, 
while  Alty  cut  herself  the  two  thick 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  with  the 
modicum  of  cheese  between  which  con- 
stitute the  cheese  butty  familiar  to 
every  school  child  in  rural  Lancashire. 
Taking  the  bundle  in  one  hand  and  the 
substantial  sandwich  in  the  other,  she 
set  forth,  following,  as  usual,  the  path 
which  led  to  her  destination  somewhat 
circuitously  through  the  fields. 

When  she  reached  the  verge  of  the 
sand-hills,  she  was  hailed,  somewhat  to 
her  surprise,  by  Dennis  Royton. 

"Alty,  I  say,  wait  a  bit !     Don't  go 
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up  to  the  bungalow.  Let's  sit  down 
here  in  this  little  hollow  where  we 
can't  be  seen." 

**There'8  nobry  about,  'tis  dinner- 
time," rejoined  she.  "I've  been  eatin' 
mine  as  I  come  along." 

"What  is  it— bread  and  cheese?"  he 
asked,  an  expression  of  slightly  dis- 
gusted surprise  crossing  his  face. 

"Aye,  it  makes  least  mess,  yo'  know. 
We  was  havin'  toad-in-the-hole  for  din- 
ner, but  I  come  away  wi'out  mine.  I 
mustn't  stay  long  neither.  What's  to 
do?     Yo'  look  worrtted." 

"I  am  worried,"  he  rejoined,  passing 
his  hand  across  his  brow.  "It's  the 
most  ridiculous  thing,"  he  explained,  in 
a  vexed  tone.  "My  mother — ^never 
knew  such  a  fusser  as  my  mother  is! 
— she's  sent  down  a  woman  from  home 
to  look  after  me." 

"A  woman  from  your  home!"  re- 
peated Alty,  astonished. 

"Yes.  You  see,  the  mater  nearly  goes 
into  fits  if  she  doesn't  know  all  I'm 
doing,  and  I  had  to  say  I  was  staying 
at  the  bungalow — ^talked  about  fresh 
air  and  the  simple  life,  you  know — I 
thought  she'd  be  pleased,  confound  it! 
I  told  her  how  I  was  being  looked  af- 
ter by  the  hotel  people.  I  fancied  she'd 
be  satisfied  with  that,  but  now  she 
goes  and  sends  my  old  nurse  down." 

"Your  nurse!"  exclaimed  Alty,  be- 
ginning to  laugh.  "That  seems 
f oonny !" 

"Of  course  I  mean  she  was  my 
nurse,"  explained  Dennis,  with  wrath- 
ful dignity.  "She  does  a  little  mend- 
ing and  that  sort  of  thing  at  home — 
mixes  Sanatogen  and  other  little 
messes  for  my  mother — she's  quite  a 
decent  cook.  My  mother  thought  I'd 
be  charmed  at  the  idea  of  having  her 
to  look  after  me." 

"Well,  I  reckon  she  will  make  yo' 
more  comfortable,"  observed  Alty. 

"Comfort  be  hanged!  She'll  tattle 
every  single  thing  I  do  off  to  my 
mother.     You'd  better  trot  back  with 


that  bundle,  Alty — ^Burgess'll  smell  a 
rat  if  she  sees  you." 

"Nay,  but  I  can't,"  returned  Alty 
with  a  scared  look.  "Grandma  'ud  be 
wantin'  to  know  why  I  hadn't  left 
washin'.  She's  been  workin'  extra  hard 
to  get  it  done — she'd  be  mad  if  she 
thought  yo'  wasn't  expectin'  it.  I 
reckon  I'd  best  take  it  to  door  an"*  say 
I've  brought  it  same  as  I  do  for  any- 
body else." 

"Well  then,  do,"  he  returned  de- 
jectedly. "I'll  wait  here  till  you  come 
back." 

But  when  Alty  reached  the  bungalow 
and  duly  tapped  at  the  door,  she  re- 
ceived no  answer.  Finding  that  her  re- 
peated knocks  met  with  no  response, 
she  turned  the  handle  and  went  boldly 
in.    The  little  house  was  empty. 

"The  owd  body  'ull  have  gone  up  to 
the  hotel  for  summat,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "or  maybe  to  station  to  fetch  her 
things.    Eh,  'tis  a  bonny  little  place.^' 

She  looked  round  at  the  trim  neat 
room,  where  everything  in  fact  was 
spick  and  span  and  new,  and  thought 
with  a  sigh  of  Dennis's  dream  about 
its  being  their  home.  How  she  would 
have  loved  to  polish  that  little  stove, 
to  cook,  and  sweep,  and  clean  for  her 
husband,  and  then  when  her  work  was 
done,  to  sit  and  sew  for  him  while  he 
sang  to  her. 

The  cuckoo  clock  on  the  right  of  the 
door,  striking  the  half -hour,  roused  her 
from  her  reverie. 

"I  must  be  gettin'  back,"  she  re- 
flected. "I'd  best  put  these  things 
away  for  him,  as  there's  nobry  about" 

Pushing  open  the  door  which  led  in- 
to the  bedroom,  she  proceeded  to  unpin 
her  bimdle  and  to  pull  out,  one  by  one, 
the  drawers  in  the  chest  in  the  comer, 
with  a  view  for  ascertaining  the 
proper  receptacles  for  shirts  and  hand- 
kerchiefs; all  at  once  a  step  behind 
her  made  her  start,  and  she  turned  to 
meet  the  astonished  gaze  of  a  spare 
elderly  woman. 
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"Whatever  are  you  doln*  huntin' 
among  Mr.  Boyton'8  things?"  Inquired 
the  latter  sharply. 

"I've  coom  wi'  the  washln*/'  Alty 
hastened  to  explain.  "I  thought  I'd 
best  put  it  away  as  there  was  nobry 
r  the  house." 

"Put  it  away  indeed!  I  distinctly 
saw  you  fingering  his  neckties!  Per- 
haps you'd  have  liked  to  help  yourself 
to  one  of  them.  Why,  that's  his  very 
sash,  the  sash  he  wears  when  he  plays 
tennis,  in  your  hand  now." 

Alty  had  indeed  taken  a  certain 
guileless  pleasure  in  examining  D^fi- 
nls's  possessions,  and  had  experienced 
a  pardonable  curiosity  on  discoverinjc 
the  last-named  article  of  adornment. 

"Bh,  I  didn't  ought  to  ha'  touched 
it,"  she  owned  humbly,  "but  I  was  but 
lookin'  at  it — I  wasn't  meanin'  any 
harm." 

"I've  only  your  word  for  that,"  said 
the  other  woman  suspiciously.  "It's 
a  funny  thing,  anyway,  to  come  into 
a  gentleman's  bedroom  without  leave. 
If  I  did  step  out  f6r  a  moment,  ah' 
you  got  no  answer  to  your  knock,  you 
should  have  left  the  washin'  Just  in- 
side the  door." 

"I'U  do  that  next  time,"  said  Alty 
quickly. 

'^There'll  be  no  next  time,"  retorted 
the  other.  "I've  come  to  look  after 
Mr.  Dennis,  an'  look  after  him  I  wilL 
There'll  be  no  unfair  advantage  taken 
of  him  while  I'm  about." 

She  threw  such  a  world  of  meaning 
into  her  voice  that  she  scared  Alty. 

"She  must  ha'  seen  us  talkin'  in  the 
hollow,"  she  said  to  herself;  which 
was  indeed  the  case. 

"Good  day  to  yo',"  she  observed 
aloud,  mechanically,  as  she  left  the 
house. 

Burgess  made  no  rejoinder  except 
an  inarticulate  grunt;  but  she  stood 
watching  Alty  from  the  doorway  with 
the  determined  air  of  one  seeing  an 
unwelcome    visitor    off    the    premises. 


The  girl  walked  rapidly  away,  her 
head  hanging,  her  cheeks  burning,  and 
feeling  unaccountably  ashamed.  The 
woman  had  looked  at  her  as  if  she  were 
downright  wicked;  but  no  doubt  she 
oughtn't  to  have  touched  the  young 
gentleman's  things — Alty  still  called 
her  lover  "the  young  gentleman"  in 
her  thoughts — or  made  her  way  into 
his  room  when  he  wasn't  there  to  give 
her  leave. 

She  found  Dennis  waiting  for  her  in 
the  hollow. 

"Well,"  he  cried,  "was  Burgess 
there?" 

"Not  when  I  first  went  in,"  rejoined 
she.  "Door  was  open,  but  there  wasn't 
nobry  there,  so  I  went  my  ways  in, 
an'  began  puttin'  away  washin'  in  your 
chest  o'  drawers,  an'  she  coom  on  me 
i'  th'  middle." 

"Oh,  bother!"  he  exclaimed,  vexed. 
"You'd  have  done  better  not  to  have 
gone  into  my  room,  Alty." 

"I— I— did  but  think  it  'ud  be  nice  to 
put  your  things  away,"  said  she,  falter- 
ing. "I  liked  the  feelin'  I  was  doin' 
a  little  Job  for  yo'." 

Dennis  immediately  made  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  proper  response — 
and  Alty  was  vaguely  comforted. 

"Darling,  it's  sweet  of  you  to  like 
doing  things  for  me,"  he  sighed  pres- 
ently ;  "and,  oh,  why  can't  they  let  us 
alone!  We  only  want  to  be  happy  in 
our  own  way — ^Just  to  be  allowed  to 
love  each  other— Just  to  be  together!" 

"It's  mich  if  ever  we're  allowed  to 
be  together  again,"  groaned  Alty.  ^on 
woman — she  said  she'd  coom  to  look 
after  yo'." 

"I  dare  say  she  was  spying  on  us 
while  we  were  talking  here,  Just  now,** 
said  he,  with  a  look  of  annoyance  and 
also  perturbation.  "Let's  run  right 
down  to  the  shore  and  round  the  bend, 
shall  we?  She  wont  follow  us  as  far 
as  that" 

Leading  the  way  he  hurried  along 
with  strides  that  carried  him  swiftly 
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over  the  dwarf  willow  and  wimberry 
boshes,  more  slowly  over  the  sandy 
plaees  where  the  star-grass  grew 
sparsely;  then,  quickly  again,  along 
the  shore  which  afforded  firmer  foot- 
ing, being  wet  from  the  receding  tide. 
Alty  sped  after  him  scarcely  less 
rapidly.  At  last  they  drew  breath  be- 
hind the  shoulder  of  a  dune,  hollowed 
out  by  a  succession  of  high  autum- 
nal tides,  and  practically  bare  of  grass 
or  bush.  Here  they  sat  side  by  side 
on  the  warm  crumbling  sand,  and 
looked  each  other  in  the  face. 

Alty's  nm  had  heightened  her  color, 
and  ruffled  the  hair  about  her  brow; 
her  eyes  shone  like  stars;  her  month 
was  lorely  in  its  pathos. 

"Alty,  you  know,"  said  Dennis,  "we 
liave  come  to  a  crisis  in  our  fate.  I- 
can't  live  without  you,  yet  I  feel  that 
from  this  moment  every  possible  bar- 
rier will  be  raised  between  us.  That 
meddlesome  old  woman  will  make  mis- 
chief as  sure  as  anything.  Tou  may 
think  it*s  silly  to  dread  that  an  old 
woman  should  alter  the  course  of  one's 
life— but  after  all,  the  Fates  were  old 
women — the  Furies  were  old  women — 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact 
of  Burgess  having  it  in  her  power  to 
cut  the  golden  thread  of  our  happiness 
and  to  work  an  evil  spell." 

Alty's  scholastic  career  had  been 
brief,  and  possibly  incomplete,  for  it 
did  not  include  the  study  of  mythology, 
and  the  aptness  of  Dennis's  similitude 
was  therefore  lost  on  her ;  but  she  un- 
derstood that  Mrs.  Burgess  was  to  be 
counted  as  an  enemy. 

"If  yo'  reckon  she  can  do  us  all  that 
harm,"  she  said,  "why  don't  yo'  pack 
her  about  her  business?" 

Dennis  was  somewhat  taken  aback. 

"I  couldn't  do  that  without  hurting 
my  mother's  feelings,"  he  began  lamely. 

"Well,  soombry's  feelln's  has  got  to 
be  hurt,"  returned  Alty,  sifting  the 
sand  with  her  fingers. 

"That's     true,"     observed     Dennis 


doubtfully.  "Mine,  for  instance,  will 
be  simply  crushed,  and  yours,  my 
sweetheart — it  breaks  my  heart  to 
think  of  your  suffering " 

Alty  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
him. 

"If  it  breaks  your  heart  why  don't 
yo*  do  summat?"  she  said.  "Yo're  past 
the  age  for  havin'  a  nurse  lookln'  arter 
yo'— but  'tis  what  she  said.  'I'm  here 
to  look  arter  Mr.  Dennis,  an'  look  arter 
him  I  will*-— same  as  if  yo'  was  a  little 
lad  in  petticoats  instead  of  a  grown 
man." 

There  was  Just  the  faintest  hint  of 
scorn  in  Alty's  voice,  but  it  was  enough 
to  put  Dennis  on  his  mettle.  He  was, 
moreover,  young  enough  to  be  piqued 
by  the  allusion  to  his  years. 

"I  can  certainly  send  Burgess  away," 
he  rejoined  quickly;  "but  of  course 
that  puts  an  end  to  any  hope  of  inter- 
course between  us  here.  I  shall  have 
my  people  landing  up  to  inquire  into 
the  matter.  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  sick 
I  am  of  being  always  taken  care  of, 
and  looked  after,  and  molly-coddled! 
I've  a  mind  to  take  my  life  in  my  own 
hands  for  once.  But  you  must  help 
me,  Alty.  You  must  marry  me  straight 
off.  1*11  send  Burgess  about  her  busi- 
ness to-day  and  you  and  I  will  go  to 
Liverpool  to-morrow  and  be  married 
there— then  we'U  slip  away  together 
for  our  honeymoon." 

"Eh,"  cried  Alty,  dazeled  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  daring  prospect,  "we 
might  go  to  the  Isle  of  Man — ^they'd 
never  think  of  lookin*  for  us  there!" 

"And  I've  never  been  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,"  cried  Dennis  Joyously.  "It 
would  be  rather  a  lark." 

"But  can  we  get  married  wi'out 
banns  is  put  up?*'  asked  Alty.  "An' 
then  there*s.  Grandma  !*' 

Her  face  clouded  over. 

"Now  look  here,*'  rejoined  Dennis, 
once  more  eager  and  masterfuL  "I'm 
throwing  over  everything  for  you— my 
home,  my  parents,  my  career — I  might 
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have  gone  into  Parliament,  yon  know, 
if  the  other  business  had  come  off.  I 
haven't  let  them  weigh  for  an  instant 
in  the  balance  against  you.  It  is  your 
turn  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  me. 
Can't  you  put  your  hands  in  mine  as 
I  dreamed  you  did,  and  trust  yourself 
and  all  that  belongs  to  you  to  me? 
Once  we  have  made  it  impossible  for 
anyone  to  separate  us  we  can  plan  for 
the  future." 

"Mrs.  Fazackerly  would  maybe  see 
as  Grandma  wanted  for  nothln'  for  the 
time  I  was  away,"  murmured  Alty, 
half  to  herself. 

"You  can  write  to  her  once  we  have 
got  safely  off,"  returned  he,  "but  till 
then,  remember — not  a  word  to  any- 
one!" 

"1*11  not  say  a  word,"  promis  1  Alty, 
"1*11  make  my  little  bundle  at  arter 
Grandma's  gone  to  bed.  Eh,  dear  o' 
me,  I  wonder  whatever  she'll  say!" 

"You  can  send  her  a  telegram  after 
the  deed's  done.  Come,  Alty,  I  don't 
want  to  brag  or  anything  like  that, 
but,  after  all,  I'm  not  precisely  a  bad 
match  for  you,  am  I? — I  mean,  I  don't 
suppose  your  Grandmother  would  be 
likely  to  look  higher,  as  they  say." 

"Eh,  I  know  I'm  not  good  enough  for 
yo'."  said  Alty. 

She  sat  still  trying  to  adjust  her 
ideas.  She — ^Alty — a  lady,  and  Grand- 
ma still  living  in  the  little  cot  on  the 
edge  of  the  delf.  No,  Dennis  would, 
of  course,  let  her  have  Grandma  living 
near  her,  he  had  told  her  to  trust 
everything  to  him.  There  would  surely 
be  room  in  that  beautiful  place  of  his 
for  one  little  old  woman. 

Dennis  sat  looking  at  her.  What  a 
beautiful  unspoilt  creature  she  was; 
how  splendid  her  vitality,  how  charm- 
ing in  her  softer  moods,  how  fasci- 
nating when,  as  now,  yielding  to  his 
will!  And  to-morrow  she  would  be 
his. 

He  shut  his  eyes  resolutely  to  all 
consequences,  and  gave  himself  up  to 


the  glamour  of  the  present,  and  to  tlie 
contemplation  of  that  immediate  fo- 
ture  which  should  be  all  delirious  bliss. 
After  all,  this  act  of  his  was  cutting 
the  Gordlan  knot  Indeed :  Alty  and  he, 
irrevocably  Joined,  could  face  more 
dangerous  foes  than  his  doting  parents, 
and  could  afford  to  snap  their  fingers 
at  any  oncoming  American  heiress.  She 
would  have  to  seek  her  prey  elsewhere 
— that  was  all.  Meanwhile,  Alty  and 
he  could  love  each  other  and  be  happy. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

"Hullo,  Alty,  why,  wheer  are  yo'  off 
to?" 

John  Fazackerly,  reining  up  the 
black  mare  looked  down  in  amazement 
from  his  seat  in  the  "trap"  on  the  fig- 
ure of  Alty  Orrell,  who  thus  early  in 
the  forenoon — for  it  wanted  yet  some 
minutes  of  ten  o'clock — was  stepping 
briskly  along  the  road  which  led  to  the 
station,  clad  in  her  Sunday  "blacks," 
and  carrying  a  brown  paper  parceL 

"I'm  on  my  road  to  Liverpool,"  re- 
joined she,  walking  on,  and  speaking 
very  briefly. 

"Well,  that's  news,"  said  John,  gen- 
tly touching  the  mare  so  that  she  paced 
alongside.  "Shoppin'?"  he  inquired  af- 
ter a  moment 

"Ah,"  answered  Alty,  "there's  a 
sale  at  Foster's.  All  sorts — goln'  very 
cheap." 

It  was  indeed  with  the  promise  of 
securing  some  of  the  alluring  bargains 
to  be  obtained  at  this  particular  sale, 
that  Alty  had  persuaded  Mrs.  Orrell 
to  allow  her  to  go  to  LiverpooL  It  had  . 
been  impossible  to  escape  the  old  lady's 
vigilance  that  morning;  out  of  "con- 
trariness," as  her  granddaughter  men- 
tally averred,  she  had  risen  early,  fol- 
lowed the  girl  persistently  while  she 
performed  her  household  tasks,  and 
giving  her  no  chance  of  making  her  es- 
cape before  breakfast,  as  she  had 
originally  intended.  Alty  had  con- 
trived to  send  a  note  to  Dei&lB  by 
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the  postman,  who  passed  through  the 
village  before  proceeding  to  the  hamlet 
in  the  sand-hlUs. 

''Grandma  an'  me  does  the  gentle- 
man's washin'/'  she  explained,  as  she 
handed  the  document  to  the  man;  a 
subterfuge  which  caused  her  much  in- 
ward shame. 

This  missive  set  forth  the  impedi- 
ment cast  in  her  way  and  requested 
her  lover  to  meet  her  at  "Foster's," 
where  she  did  indeed  intend  to  make 
sundry  purchases  for  her  Grandmother 
before  delivering  herself  up  into  Den- 
nis's hands. 

"Well,  then,  Alty,"  remarked  John, 
struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  "how'd  it 
be  if  yo'  was  to  nip  up  here  aside  o' 
me?  I'm  drivin'  into  town  now.  It'll 
save  ye  your  fare  and  yo'U  fancy  the 
ride." 

"Oh,  no,  thank  yo',  Mester  Fazack- 
erly,"  she  returned  quickly,  "I'd  be 
fillin'  up  trap  for  nothin'.  I  don't  mind 
the  walk,  an'  the  fare  is  but  thrip- 
pence." 

But  John,  pulling  up,  had  alr^dy 
extended  a  large  hand. 

"Get  up,"  he  commanded.  **Thrip- 
pence  is  thrlppence — ^yo'  can't  afford  to 
throw  good  brass  away,  an'  yon  parcel 
is  heavy  to  carry  a  mile." 

Alty  climbed  in  meekly,  but  much 
perturbed.  John,  taking  her  parcel 
from  her,  and  balancing  it  on  his  fore- 
finger, exclaimed  at  its  weight 

"Why,  whatever  ha'  you  got  inside?" 
he  inquired. 

"Boots,"  said  Alty,  blushing  again  at 
her  duplicity,  for  the  parcel  contained 
other  things  besides  boots. 

"I  should  have  thought  Joe 
Blanchard  could  have  mended  them 
for  yo*  as  well  as  another,"  observed 
John,  in  an  offended  tone,  for  he  was 
hurt  at  what  he  deemed  a  slight  to 
local  talent 

The  mare  was  now  going  at  her  best 
pace,  her  long  swinging  strides  carry- 
ing them   over  the  ground   at  a  pro- 


digious rate.    John  presently  smiled  to 
himsell 

"Yo'U  find  this  'ere  mare  'uU  get  yo' 
to  town  as  quick  as  train  would,"  he 
observed. 

Alty  made  an  inarticulate  rejoinder. 

"Ck>untin'  o'  course  the  time  it  'ud 
ha'  took  yo'  to  walk  to  station,"  he 
added. 

"Maybe  so,"  said  Alty,  in  a  dis- 
spirited  tone. 

He  looked  at  her.  Anxiety  and  the 
inward  sense  of  doing  something 
wicked  and  desperate,  had  paled  the 
cheeks  usually  so  round  and  rosy,  and 
cast  shadows  beneath  the  blue  eyes. 
John,  after  staring  reflectively  for  a 
full  minute,  inquired: 

"Down  in  the  mouth,  lass?" 

She  gave  a  little  Jerk  of  the  head 
which  might  have  been  either  negative 
or  aflEUrmative,  and  after  a  further 
pause  he  said,  with  a  change  of  tone: 

"Yo'  can  take  the  reins,  if  yo'  like, 
Alty.  I'd  like  to  see  what  hand  yo'd 
make  o'  drivin'  this  mare." 

Under  no  conceivable  circumstances 
could  Alty  have  resisted  such  an  invi- 
tation. Changing  seats  with  her  com- 
panion she  took  possession  of  whip 
and  reins,  first  taking  the  precaution 
of  drawing  off  a  pair  of  openwork 
thread  gloves,  which  John  now  noticed 
for  the  first  time.  Examining  her 
more  attentively  as  they  sped  along 
he  noted  further  that  the  girl's  mourn- 
ing had  been  enlivened  by  sundry  fes- 
tal .adornments.  There  was  a  bow  of 
white  lace  at  the  collar  of  her  dress, 
a  white  flower  pinned  among  the  crape 
trimmings  of  her  hat;  the  gloves  re- 
cently discarded  were  also  white.  Alty 
had  not  dared  to  make  these  additions 
to  her  toilet  till  safely  out  of  Grand- 
ma's reach — under  a  hedge,  in  fact — 
with  the  result  that  the  bow  was  worn 
somewhat  awry  and  the  flower  clumsily 
pinned  in. 

"Summat's  up,"  said  John  to  him- 
self. 
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For  the  next  mile  or  two  they  pro- 
ceeded in  silence,  Alty  exliilarated  in 
spite  of  herself  by  the  swift  motion 
and  the  confidence  which  her  master 
had  displayed  in  her  prowess,  John 
thoughtful  and  not  a  little  perturbed. 
If  Alty  had  glanced  at  him  she  would 
have  been  struck  by  the  tender,  anx- 
ious expression  of  his  face,  but  it  was 
her  custom  to  throw  herself  whoUy 
into  the  occupation  of  the  moment, 
and  could  she  have  wrested  her 
thoughts  from  the  performance  of  the 
black  mare  they  would  doubtless  have 
turned  to  Dennis. 

Presently  John's  voice  startled  her. 

"I've  got  a  nice  little  plan  in  my 
head,  Alty,"  he  said  cheerfully. 

"Have  yo'?"  rejoined  she. 

"Ah,  yo*  don't  get  out  o'  doors 
enough  now,  I  reckon,  an'  my  mother 
don't  get  enough  out  o'  doors." 

"Mrs.  Fazackerly  never  gets  out, 
does  she?*'  remarked  Alty,  ignoring  the 
allusion  to  herself. 

"No,  and  it  'ud  do  her  good.  I'm 
thinkin'  o'  buyin'  a  four-wheel,  wi'  a 
very  low  step,  an'  a  wide  seat  Yo' 
could  take  her  out  two  or  three  times 
a  week  wi'  Snowball,  since  yo're  so 
fond  o'  drivin'.  How  would  ye  like 
that?" 

"I  don't  know  how  Mrs.  Fazackerly 
•ud  like  it,"  said  Alty  awkwardly.  Af- 
ter a  pause  she  added:  "Happen  she 
wouldn't  mind  if  Joe  drove  her." 

"Nay,"  said  John  gruffly,  •'if  I  get  it 
at  all,  it's  for  yo'  to  drive  her  out" 

As  the  girl,  confused  and  touched, 
made  no  answer,  he  added : 

"Yo've  been  too  much  shut  up  lately, 
by  the  look  of  yo' — I  must  get  yo'  out 
some  road." 

The  black  mare  made  a  plunge,  and 
John  caught  the  reins,  for  in  her  per* 
turbation  Alty  had  slackened  her  hold. 

"Bh,  Mester  Fazackerly,"  she  said, 
"it's  good  o'  yo*  to  ha'  thought  o'  that 
—it's  too  good.    I  don't  deserve  it" 

"Well,  will  yo'  do  it?"  asked  John. 


"I'll  have  a  look  round  an'  see  it 
I  can't  pick  up  a  second-hand  four- 
wheel  trap  while  I'm  in  town,  if  yo* 
fancy  the  notion.  Ill  take  yo*  wi'  me 
to  see  it  if  yo'  like/' 

"Eh,  Mester  Fazackerly,"  cried  Alty ; 
she  dropped  the  reins  altogether,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
Presently  from  between  her  fingers 
came  the  sobbing  words:  "I  dim'twant 
— ^no  four-wheel — ^not  now." 

There  was  a  world  of  regret  in  her 
tone:  not  only  remorseful  anticipatioii 
of  the  shock  it  would  be  to  this  good 
kind  man,  when  the  knowledge  of  the 
elopement  which  he  was  unwittingly 
abetting  came  to  his  ears,  but  a  genu- 
ine sense  of  the  loss  which  she  was  in- 
curring. If  they  had  not  been  obliged 
to  do  things  in  such  a  hurry,  if  Doi- 
nis  could  have  courted  her  openly  like 
any  other  lover  and  they  had  kept 
company  tor  a  year  or  two,  it  would 
have  been  nice  to  have  gone  with  Mr. 
Fazackerly  to  choose  that  four-wheel, 
and  to  drive  out  in  state  in  a  trap 
which  was  practically  her  own. 

"Coom,"  said  John,  with  deep  con- 
cern, **whatever*8  to  do,  Alty?" 

His  tone  was  so  kind,  his  sympathy 
so  genuine,  that  Alty  yearned  to  tell 
him  all  about  the  situation  in  which 
she  found  herself;  but  loyalty  to  Den- 
nis, and  the  memory  of  the  solonn 
promise  made  to  him,  forbade  it  She 
could  only  shake  her  head,  force  back 
her  tears,  and  murmur  disconsolately: 
"'Tis  no  use,  Mester  Fazackerly." 

"How's  that— no  use?"  queried  John. 

"I  can't  go  wi'  yo'  to  choose  that 
four-wheel,"  said  Alty  dejectedly.  "Nor 
yet  drive  it,"  she  added,  after  a  gloomy 
pause. 

"How's  that?"  inquired  John  again. 

But  now  Alty  took  lifuge  in  the 
wooden  silence  which  had  saved  her  on 
a  previous  occasion,  and  which  John 
realized  there  was  no  chance  of  break- 
ing. 

He  restored  the  reins  to  her  hands, 
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issued  a  few  brief  directions  as  to  the 
course  the  mare  was  to  take,  and  then 
spoke  no  more  till  they  reached  lAver- 
pooL 

"Now,  Where's  this  yo'  want  to  go," 
he  inquired. 

"Foster's,"  replied  she.  "I'U  find  my 
way  easy  from  here." 

"No,"  returned  John  authoritatively, 
"yo'd  get  lost  as  like  as  not.  I'm 
comin'  wi*  yo*.  I'll  wait  while  yo'  do 
your  shoppin'." 

"But  what'U  yo'  do  wi'  the  trap?" 
asked  she;  then*  correcting  herself 
quickly,  "I'd  be  sorry  to  keep  yo' 
waitin'  in  the  trap,  Hester  Fazackerly, 
I've  a  deal  to  do." 

"I'll  put  up  trap,"  returned  he.  "But 
I've  a  bit  o'  business  to  do  first — here 
in  Castle  Street  Yo'U  hold  mare 
while  I'm  inside,  Alty." 

"If  yo'll  not  be  long,"  said  Alty  mis- 
erably. "I've  a  deal  to  do,  Mester 
Fazackerly,"  she  repeated  lamely. 

"Bh,  I'll  not  be  so  long,"  rejoined 
he.  "Pull  up  here.  Yo've  no  need  to 
feel  afeard.  The  mare  doesn't  mind 
trams." 

Jqhn,  however,  kept  watch  from  the 
window  of  the  office,  where  he  re- 
mained some  time  in  colloquy  with  his 
lawyer,  less  because  he  feared  any  ac- 
cident to  horse  or  vehicle  than  because 
of  the  anxiety  with  which  the  girl's 
demeanor  had  inspired  him. 

There  was  "summat  up"— something 
for  which  Alty  herself  was  not  re- 
sponsible, some  meeting,  perhaps,  which 
boded  her  no  good.  If  Jolin  could  pre- 
vent it,  this  meeting  should  not  take 
place. 

His  business  being  transacted  and 
the  mare  put  up,  he  piloted  Alty  safely 
through  the  streets  until  they  reached 
Foster's,  a  great  mart  in  which  she 
hoped  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  her 
guardian. 

But  John  refused  to  wait  outside,  or 
at  the  door,  or  even  to  inspect  the 
cutlery   department,    whidi   might   be 


supposed  to  wile  away  his  time  more 
attractively  than  those  at  which  Alty 
made  her  small  purchases.  He  accom- 
panied her  from  counter  to  counteri 
watching  her  with  lynx'  eyes  while  she 
bethought  herself,  and  unbethought 
herself,  as  to  her  needs,  and  extracted 
from  her  purse,  with  troubling  fingers, 
the  few  small  coins  which  she  had 
brought  with  her. 

Meanwhile  Dennis  was,  no  doubt, 
waiting  outside  the  main  door,  impa- 
tiently counting  the  moments. 

As  she  turned  away  from  the  hard- 
ware counter  she  plucked  up  her  cour- 
age and  appealed  desperately: 

"Mester  Fazackerly,  I'd  a  deal  sooner 
yo'  went  away.  'Tisn't  a  man's  Job  to 
be  lo<ddn'  on  at  a  wench's  shoppin'. 
I'm  reet — I  can't  lose  mysel'  now. 
Theer's  a  tram  outside  as  goes 
straight  to  station." 

"And  what  about  yon  parcel?"  in- 
quired John,  designating  it  with  his 
thumb:  "What  are  yo'  goin'  to  do 
about  that?" 

"That's  nobry's  business  but  my 
own,"  retorted  Alty.  "Yo*  go  away, 
Mester  Fazackerly — I'm  fair  moi- 
dered." 

"My  lass,  I  have  my  reasons,"  said 
John  firmly. 

The  part  he  was  playing  was  dis- 
tasteful to  himself,  but  no  other  oc- 
curred to  him.  The  girl's  increasing 
agitation  confirmed  his  suspicions. 

"Well,  I'm  goin'  out  o'  this  now,  as 
how  'tis,"  cried  she.  "If  yo'  want  to 
coom  yoll  coom,  I  suppose.  I  don't 
know  what  pleasure  it  can  be  to  any- 
body to  take  a  girl  in  charge  same  as 
if  he  was  a  policeman." 

She  marched  out  of  the  shop,  John, 
big  and  dogged,  following  at  her  heels. 
On  reaching  the  street  she  cast  a 
quick  glance  round.  There,  as  she  an- 
ticipated, was  the  familiar  boyish  fig- 
ure, gasing,  not  towards  the  door  as 
she  had  expected,  but  down  the  street 
Alty  finally  stamped  her  foot :  she  was 
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bound  by  her  promise  to  Dennis  not 
to  betray  his  secret  to  John  Fazack- 
erly,  bnt  as  long  as  that  young  man 
continued  to  gaze  obstinately  In  the 
wrong  direction,  It  would  be  impossible 
to  call  his  attention  by  signs  to  the 
plight  in  which  she  found  herself. 

"Want  a  cab,  or  will  tram  do?"  sug- 
gested John. 

Alty  made  a  few  steps  towards  Den- 
nis and  then,  raising  her  voice,  said 
loudly:  "I  want  to  go  home.  I  must 
go  home — I  can't  help  it." 

Royton  was  still  wool-gathering, 
still  craning  his  neck,  absorbed,  it 
seemed,  in  watching  the  further  end  of 
the  street 

"If  yo*  want  to  go  home  yo've  turned 
your  back  on  it  then,"  remarked  John. 
"Coom,  we's  take  tram  as  far  as  the 
yard  where  mare's  put  up.  Goom,  be 
quick,  else  it  won't  wait" 

A  tram  had  Indeed  halted  a  short 
distance  from  them,  and  the  farmer, 
now  taking  Alty  by  the  elbow,  hurried 
her  towards  it  In  a  moment  she  tum- 
bled into  the  first  vacant  place,  John 
beside  her,  and  the  car  went  on,  the 
girl  straining  her  eyes  to  catch  a  final 
glimpse  of  her  oddly  obtuse  lover,  and 
noting  that  his  back  was  still  reso- 
lutely turned. 

She  restrained  herself  until  seated 
once  more  by  John's  side  in  the  gig, 
when  he  politely  offered  her  the 
reins. 

"Nay,  I  don't  want  'em,"  she  cried, 
her  voice  trembling  with  wrath.  "Yo've 
played  me  a  reet  down  nasty  trick, 
Mester  Fazackerly.  I'm  drivln'  back 
wi'  yo'  because  I  can't  help  mysel',  but 
I'll  never  ha'  nowt  more  to  do  wi' 
yo'." 

"Goom  up,"  said  John  to  the  mare. 

When  they  had  left  Liverpool  behind, 
and  traversed  Bootle,  and,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  various  other  towns 
which  cling  on  to  the  great  commercial 
centre,  found  themselves  at  length  up- 
on a  genuine  country  road,  he  turned 


to  her,  answering  the  remark  which 
had  been  made  some  half-hoar  previ- 
ously. 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  yo'  say  that,  lass," 
he  observed. 

"I  can't  say  nowt  different,"  cried 
Alty  vehemently.  "I  never  knowed 
nobry  spy  same  as  yo' — ^jest  out  o* 
spite !    I  reckon  yo'  hate  me." 

"Nay,"  said  Fazackerly  seriously, 
"nay,  I  don't  hate  yo',  Alty — ^far  from 
it" 

"Well,  then,  I  hate  yo'!"  said  Alty 
conclusively.  "I'll  look  out  for  another 
place — see  if  I  don't! — If  I'm  here," 
she  added,  to  herself. 

But  of  course  she  would  be  there, 
Dennis  could  never  be  expect^  to  for- 
give her.  To  think  of  him  standing 
there,  watching  for  her,  so  eagerly,  aU 
that  time  while  she  was  "wearing  her 
brass"  on  things  she  didn't  want  in 
the  hope  of  exhausting  Farmer  Fazack- 
erly's  patience. 

"An'  will  yo'  come  to  me  for  a  char- 
acter, Alty?"  asked  John. 

"I  hope  I  know  better  "nor  that"  she 
cried  angrily.  "There'd  be  little  use  in 
coomin'  to  ask  for  a  character  fro'  any- 
body as  has  sich  a  poor  opinion  o'  me  as 
yo'  seem  to  have — ^thinkin'  me  not  fit 
to  be  trusted." 

"Yo're  makin'  a  mistake,"  said  John. 
"Nobry  has  a  higher  opinion  o'  yo'  nor 
me,  lass.  If  ever  yo'  want  a  good  char- 
acter I'd  advise  yo'  to  send  for  me.  I 
hope  it'll  not  coom  to  that" 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  rejoined 
Alty. 

The  phrase  is  generally  used  as  an 
unanswerable  argiunent  among  Lanca- 
shire disputants;  but  John  did  not 
seem  to  find  it  conclusive. 

"A  lass  met  be  the  best  1'  th'  world, 
an'  the  most  trustworthy  1'  th'  world," 
he  observed  in  an  impersonal  manner, 
"an'  yet  she  met  make  mistakes." 

He  paused,  and  presently  continued 
without  looking  at  her: 

"An'  when  a  good  lass  runs  a  risk 
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o'  makln'  a  mistake,  them  as  thinks 
best  of  her  must  look  arter  her.  That's 
how  'tis.    Coom  up,  mare." 

As  he  spoke  he  stretched  out  one 
large  foot  and  pushed  with  it  Alty's 
parcel  which  lay  on  the  floor  of  the 


trap  between  them.     Alty  felt  herself 
reddening.    How  much  did  he  guess? 

But  soon  surmises  as  to  John's  sus- 
picions were  lost  in  miserable  specula- 
tion with  regard  to  Dennis's  state  of 
mind. 


{To  be  continued.) 


FKEDEKI  MISTRAL. 


At  all  times  the  pedagogical  problem 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  important 
in  human  science  has  prepossessed  the 
men  who  loved  their  country  and  were 
interested  in  its  welfare.^  (Donsequently, 
every  regime  sought  to  direct  education 
according  to  its  conceptions  concerning 
man's  general  nature  and  the  special 
destiny  of  a  nation.  The  Middle  Ages 
saw  in  man,  before  all,  the  Christian, 
and  strove  to  guide  his  soul  towards 
eternal  aspirations.  The  seventeenth 
century  cultivated  i&iiversal  qualities, 
which  constitute  an  honest  man  and 
Vhomme  comme  il  faut.  After  Carte- 
sius  the  mind  was  developed  before 
everything.  From  about  1792  politics 
became  the  almost  exclusive  preoccupa- 
tion, and  centralization  waged  a  cruel 
war  with  provincial  life.  In  France 
the  centralizing  regimes  were  Richelieu, 
Louis  XIV.,  the  Ck>nvention,  Napoleon, 
and  finally  the  Republic.  We  lived  un- 
der that  fallacious  doctrine  until  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century,  when  an 
important  poetical  movement,  started 
at  first  in  Provence  by  Uterati  fond  of 
the  language  of  their  countries,  ap- 
peared in  the  ancient  provinces  of 
Southern  France.  This  movement  was 
a  sudden  blossoming  of  dialect  litera- 
ture, the  consequence  of  which  is  an 
ardent  desire  for  individual  provincial 
life,  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
customs  and  manners,  language  and 
traditions,  that  were  disappearing  un- 
der   the    gray    billows     of    uniform, 

'  Montai^e.  "Essais/*  L.I.  chap.  xxv. 


monotonous  modem  tendencies  errone- 
ously called  civilization.  Provence,  the 
land  that  first  gave  the  world  a  litera- 
ture after  the  decay  of  the  classic,  had 
provided  such  an  impulse  to  heUes 
lettres,  especially  through  Ck>unt 
B^ranger  and  Raymond  Ck>unt  de 
Tholose  (Toulouse),  that  the  Italians 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  all  h(m- 
esty — as  did  Bembo  in  his  prose,  and 
Spero  Sperone  in  his  dialogue  of  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  Aequicola  in  his 
books  of  love,  and  as  one  can  see  in 
the  work  of  Dante,  lequel  emheliat  une 
partie  de  8e%  Merita  de  plusieura  traits 
mi  partis  du  Provencal  que  Francois^ 
— that  they  held  their  poetry  from 
ours.  But  Provence  was  entirely 
eclipsed  after  the  gory  Albigensian 
war.  This  obscuration,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  the  Provencal  language 
was  not  used  by  men  of  talent,*  fbr 
Saboly  composed  in  it  his  quaint  ^Toefo 
sung  all  over  the  region  of  the  RhOne, 
and  Jasmin's  poetry  was  known  among 
those  who  love  culture  through  Sainte- 
Beuve's  appreciation  and  Longfellow's 
rendering  of  his  work  into  English,  but 
certainly  it  had  not  its  former  impor- 
tance and  splendor.  The  particularist 
spirit  of  the  musical  langue  d*oo— 
comprising  the  Provencal,  the  Langue- 
doc,  the  Gascon,  the  Limousin,  the 
Beamais,  and  the  Catalan  dialects  or 
langues  romanes — resisted  all  the  influ- 
ences and  assaults  of  the  langue  d*oU 

'  Etienne  Pasquier,  "Les  Recherches.*' 
'  M.  E.  Koschwitz.    "Ueber    die    provenzalis- 
chen  feliber  und  ihre  Vorgaenirer."  Berlin.  18M. 
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•o  well  that  to-day  it  is  more  beautlfiil 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Tronba- 
doura  and  of  the  JooJU  /loral$  of  King 
Ben6,  at  Bertrand  de  Bom,  of  Adelaide 
de  Toulouse,  and  of  016mence  Isaure. 
Joseph  Roumanllle,  son  of  a  gardener, 
occup3ring  the  modest  post  of  a  •urvM' 
lant  in  a  country  college,  was  an  un- 
conscious precursor  of  this  very  im- 
portant literary,  linguistic,  and  espec- 
iaUy  ethnic  and  patriotic  movement, 
whilst  Frederi  Mistral's  ardent  and 
far-reaching  impulse  made  him  its  Im- 
mortal founder  and  great  leader.  Biis- 
tral  deserves  rightly  the  qualiflcative  of 
great,  for  he  personifies,  and  is  a  cause 
and  efTect  of  an  epoch ;  he  Is  one  of 
those  few  men  in  the  history  of  the 
world  who  can  say  of  themselves,  as 
Dante  did:  ''I  am  a  million,  I  am  a 
whole  nation,  I  am  its  whole  hope  and 
pain,  its  death  and  triumph,  I  am  the 
whole  period  of  history." 


Frederi  Mistral — ^hls  name  is  that  of 
the  wind  which  Mows  occasionally  but 
violently  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea — was  bom  in  1830  In  the 
heart  of  Provence,  in  a  village  called 
Maiano,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  near  Arlds  and  the  RhOne  not  far 
from  Aiz,  by  Saint-R6my  renowned  for 
its  Roman  monuments,  and  by  Baux, 
the  marvellous  medieval  town  of  South- 
em  France.  Usually  we  confuse  in  our 
minds  Provence  with  the  South  of 
fashion,  the  South  of  luxury,  la  Odie 
d*azure  with  its  new  towns  and  cos- 
mopolitan population,  the  productive 
and  commercial  South,  the  country  sit- 
uated to  the  West  of  the  RhOne  where 
they  cultivate  the  vine  and  live  well — 
when  the  year  is  full  of  abundance — 
on  the  fertile  soiL  This  is  not  Mis- 
tral's Provence.  The  troe  Provence  Is 
a  canton  bounded  by  the  RhOne,  the 
sea,  and  the  first  heights  of  the  Alps, 
with  its  capitals  Arl^  and  Aiz,  a  nar- 
row country  as  was  Greece,  and  as 
poor  as  was  ancient  Hellas,  a  country 


with  a  few  valleys  and  the  allnvial 
plain  of  Camargue,  a  rocky  country 
where  rises  in  narrow  terraces  the  land 
saved  from  land-slips,  on  which  they 
grow  mean  olive  and  almond  trees, 
whose  vernal  flowers  are  often  nipped 
by  freezing  mistral;  but  also  like 
Greece,  it  is  a  country  where  the  das- 
zling  sun  is  never  clouded,  a  country 
with  pure  and  blue  sky,  a  country  re- 
splendent with  light,  a  country  with 
white  houses  and  dusty  roads,  with 
mountains  painted  at  sunset  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow;  a  country 
full  of  perfume,  where  rocks  disappear 
under  evergreen  genista,  scented  thyme, 
blooming  heather,  odorous  lavender, 
and  pungent  rosemary;  a  country  of 
famiente,  of  delightful  laziness,  of 
sobriety  and  simplicity;  a  country  of 
songs,  of  carelessness,  and  of  love. 

In  his  Memahra  Mistral  describes  with 
great  simplicity  his  childhood  spent  on 
his  father's  farm,^  living  an  antique  Ufe, 
en  famiUe  with  domestics,  sharing 
with  them  the  work  in  the  fields,  the 
care  of  beasts  of  burden,  the  vigils 
during  which  the  heart,  the  Imagina- 
tion and  the  sentiments  played  fteely 
and  gracefully.  It  was  in  that  rustic, 
familiar,  and  traditional  surrounding 
that  Mistral  was  formed,  his  only  dis- 
tractions being  the  recital  of  the  events 
and  adventures  of  his  father's  cam- 
paign, the  excursions  to  old  places  in 
the  country,  the  description  of  a  fair 
at  Beaucaire  when  grandfather  re- 
turned from  it,  and  especially  the  con- 
tinual contact  with  things  of  the  land, 
with  beings,  the  trees,  the  fiowers,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond  during  his  free 
and  healthy  lif^  in  the  open-air.  In 
that  book— his  last  work— Mistral  tells 
us  also  about  his  father's  marriage, 
accomplished  under  circumstances 
which  much  resemble  that  of  Ruth  and 
Boaz,  and  calls  his  sire  the  Sage,  the 
Patriarch,  the  Lord-father,  the  re- 
spected and  austere  Master,  whilst  his 
mother  is  la  Maitreaae,  ma  m^re  belle. 
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Oertainly,  there  was  no  luxury  in  his 
mode  of  living,  but  it  mattered  not  to 
his  superior  mind;  his  talents  and 
achierements  were  abore  attention  to 
aocli  diatinctions.  Nee  te  quaeHerU 
emtra. 

Although,  lilEe  many  other  remark* 
able  men,  it  was  not  college,  but  family 
life  and  Nature  that  developed  and 
made  Frederi  Mistral  great,  they  took 
care  to  give  une  education  hourgeoise 
to  the  youthful  son  of  the  farmer  of 
Maiano.  He  was  then  ten  years  of 
age.  The  liistory  of  the  boy,  who  be- 
came a  fervent  admirer  of  the  an- 
cients and  their  successor,  is  the  his* 
tory  neither  of  a  very  diligent  stud^it, 
mm  of  a  submissive  and  docile  school- 
boy. Whilst  at  Maiano  he  played 
truant  so  well  and  so  often  that  his 
father  said  one  day,  '*He  must  be 
locked  up*';  and  he  carried  out  his 
word  by  placing  him  in  the  boarding- 
school  of  8aint  Michel  at  Frigolet, 
in  an  old  monastery;  and  then  at 
Avignon — his  flrat  great  Journey — ^with 
M.  MUlet,  where  he  had  a  sad  time, 
for  teachers  and  comrades  alike  made 
fun  of  his  patois.  Of  his  patois  he  was 
very  fond,  thanks  to  his  charming 
mother,  who  in  order  to  amuse  her  only 
mm  would  sing  to  him  beautiful 
Provencal  songs  and  recite  wonderful 
tales.  He  soon  ran  away  from 
Avignon  and  came  to  Maiano,  where  he 
was  sent  to  M.  Dupuy's  school,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  Joseph  Bouman- 
iUe,  whose  influence  decided  his  future 
career.  BoumaniUe  was  twelve  years 
older  than  Mistral,  and  he  had  already 
puhliahed  his  first  poetical  attempt, 
called  lA  Margarideto,  in  BotU  Abeisto, 
a  Provencal  Journal  issued  in  Mar- 
aeilles.  He  told  his  new  pupil  and 
friend  no  less  truthfully  than  poeti- 
cally that  he  began  to  write  poetry  in 
French,  but  when  be  recited  it  to  his 
mother  she  cried,  because  knowing  only 
Provencal  she  could  not  understand 
her  dear  boy*s  effusions,  and  he  prom- 


ised himself  not  to  write  except  in  the 
language  which  his  mother  spoke.  In 
that  manner  the  new  poetry  was  bom 
from  the  tears  of  a  woman  who  seemed 
to  personify  the  little  country  much 
neglected  and  almost  forgotten  by  her 
big  sister. 

BoumaniUe  loved  the  melodious 
speech  of  tlie  Bhdne  valley,  and  his 
enthusiasm  for  it  he  was  able  to  com- 
municate to  *the  sublime  child,"  as  he 
called  Iflstral,  who  said  of  him: 
^Scarcely  had  be  shown  me  in  their 
spring-time  freshness  tlieae  lovely  field* 
flowers,  when  a  thrill  ran  throu^  my 
being  and  I  exclaimed:  This  is  the 
dawn  my  soul  awaited  to  awaken  to 
the  light!'"  From  that  time  the  two 
boys  made  a  compact  to  work  and  to 
save  the  lenpo  d^or  from  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  northern 
speech,  and  to  restore  to  it  its  former 
lustre.  This  work  Mistral  continued 
with  still  better  results  at  Aix,  where 
he  was  sent  to  study  law,  for  in  that 
ancient  city  of  Provence  he  found 
abundant  material  in  the  o\d  books. 
His  flrst  work  in  the  Provencal  lan- 
guage was  a  poem  called  Li  Meissoun, 
Provencal  georglcs  in  four  songs,  when 
he  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age. 
When,  in  1851,  he  returned  home  from 
Aix  with  the  degree  of  Ucenci^  en  droit, 
and  was  left  free  to  choose  his  career, 
he  unhesitatingly  decided  not  only  to 
create  a  new  and  independent  litera- 
ture, but  alflo  to  effect  a  complete 
renascence  of  the  mental  life  of  South- 
em.  France,  to  reconquer  f6r  Provence 
her  ancient  prominence,  and  to  cause 
France,  to  which  she  was  united  on 
terms  of  equality  four  hundred  years 
ago,  to  look  at  her  with  admiration. 
The  first  step  towards  this  vast  and 
ambitious  purpose  was  to  develop  and 
expand  the  dialect  of  Saint  Bfimy  into 
a  beautiful  literary  language.  In  this 
he  followed  Dante,  who  made  the  lan- 
guage of  Florence  the  basis  of  the 
Italian    tongue.    The    primary    work 
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consisted  in  epuration  and  fixation.* 
The  epuration  meant  elimination  of  all 
French  words,  for  which  he  substi- 
tuted the  corresponding  Provencal  ex- 
pressions. The  fixation  of  the  lan- 
guage was  produced  under  the  modest 
aspect  of  making  the  orthography 
stable.  In  reality,  however,  it  was  the 
phonetics  and  the  morphology  of  the 
literary  language  that  ruled  the  or- 
thography constituted  by  Roumanille 
and  Mistral,  and  was  applied  in  the 
whole  work  of  Felibres  after  the  first 
publication  of  the  Armana  prouvenoan. 
To  this  double  work  of  epuration  and 
fixation,  which  is  rather  negatiye,  one 
should  add,  in  order  to  understand  bet- 
ter how  important  was  Mistral's 
achievement,  a  positive  work  of  en- 
richment. Into  the  idiom  which  he 
took  for  basis  he  introduced  words 
gathered  from  outside  the  restricted 
limits  of  that  idiom,  modifying  them  a 
little  in  their  form  when  necessary, 
which  seemed  to  him  expressive  of  new 
shades  of  action  or  sensation.  For  this 
purpose  he  sought  out  the  old  expres- 
sions, familiar  and  bold,  which  had  no 
equivalent  in  French.  These  he  found, 
not  in  the  old  books,  but  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  if  he  was 
archaic  in  that  respect,  he  was  not  so 
after  the  manner  of  an  antiquary,  who 
pretends  to  revive  words,  forms,  and 
constructions  which  have  been  abol- 
ished; he  was  like  an  amateur  anx- 
ious to  preserve  what  the  present  has 
of  the  old  but  still  Uving. 

Mistrars  intelligent  work  and  bound- 
less enthusiasm  vigorously  furthered 
the  Provencal  renascence  that  was  de- 
veloped during  the  Congresses  at  Arlds 
in  1852,  at  Aix  in  1853,  and  the  famous 
gathering  in  Castel  de  Font-Segugne 
in  1854,  when  he  and  his  poet-friends 
constituted  themselves  into  a  perma- 
nent society  under  the  old  and  enig- 
matic name  of  Felihre,    These  poets — 

♦  J  Aurouge.  "Histoire  critique  de  la  renaissance 
meridonale  au  XIXe  siecle.  2  vols.  Avijrnon, 
1907. 


Paul  Oi6ra,  Joseph  Roumanille,  Theo- 
dore Aubanel,  Ansebne  Mathien,  £2q- 
gdne  Garcin,  Brunet,  Alphonse  Tavan, 
and  Frederi  Mistral — en  pleine  prime- 
v^e  de  la  vie  et  de  Van — raised  the 
fiag  of  the  linguistic,  literary,  and  so- 
cial resurrection  of  the  South.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  this  remarka- 
ble movement — the  Felibrige — ^through 
which  the  inertia  of  the  Provencals 
themselves  has  been  overcome.  A  new 
intellectual  life  in  the  RhOne  valley 
was  started,  and  the  fame  of  the 
FeliWea  and  their  work  of  consequence 
and  weight  has  gone  abroad  into  dis- 
tant lands. 

It  was  Mistral  alone,  however,  who 
understood  that  eloquent  manifestoes, 
theoretical  discussions,  and  pretty 
poems  were  not  sufficient  to  prove  to 
France,  and  then  to  the  world,  that 
the  language  of  the  Troubadours  is 
still  living  and  is  capable  of  having  its 
own  literature.  For  this  it  was  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  work  of  great  liter- 
ary and  poetical  value.  And  Mistral, 
tall  and  erect,  elegant  in  his  little 
jaquette,  with  his  flowing  cravat  of 
foulard,  wearing  a  mousquetaire  soft 
hat,  carrying  a  malacca  with*  a  silver 
handle,  a  light  overcoat  on  his  arm, 
his  eyes  full  of  resolve,  his  Olympian 
forehead,  with  something  martial  and 
imperial  about  it,  crowning  his  radiant 
visage,  leading  a  well-balanced  life, 
free  from  the  vain  and  petty  occupa- 
tions by  which  so  many  lives  are  ccm- 
sumed  and  In  which  too  often  the  time 
and  the  talents  of  many  writers  and 
artists  are  wasted,  ''feasting  not  with 
the  old  leaven,  nor  with  the  leaven  of 
malice  and  wickedness,  but  with  the 
unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and 
truth,"*  gave  himself  whole-heartedly 
to  writing  an  epic  poem  iCirdio.  He 
alone,  too,  understood  that,  no  matter 
how  Important  his  work  might  be,  it 
must  be  appreciated  In  the  first  place 
in  Paris,  before  it  could  be  cherished 
*  Epist.  1.  Cot.  v.  7—8. 
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in  Provence,  before  the  Provencal  lit- 
erature could  claim  its  place  amongst 
literatures  of  the  world.  This  was 
done  through  the  effort  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, but  noble,  poet,*  Adolphe 
Dumas,  Mistral's  friend,  who  at  once 
understood  the  value  of  his  work.  It 
was  he  who  forced  the  leading  Paris- 
Ian  critics  to  study  the  masterpiece, 
and  introduced  the  young  poet  to 
Lamartlne,  who,  after  having  read 
MirHo,  not  only  spoke  of  it  with  great 
enthusiasm,  but  wrote  a  long  critique 
In  Cours  familier  de  UMrature.  "I 
read  ifir^,"  wrote  Lamartlne  to 
Reboul,  "and  was  so  smitten  in  my 
heart  and  mind  that  I  am  writing  an 
Entretien  about  this  poem.  Yes,  ainoe 
the  time  of  the  Homeridse  of  the 
Archipelago  the  world  has  not  seen 
such  a  fountain  of  primitive  poetry. 
Like  you,  I  cried  out:  *He  is  a 
Homer!'"  Meanwhile,  there  came  forth 
eulogistic  appreciations  from  other 
critics,  who  compared  Mistral  to  Vir- 
gil, Dante  and  Theocritus,  one  of  them 
saying  that  the  beautiful  idyll  ending 
the  first  canto  of  MirHo  reminded  him 
of  the  purest  breath  of  the  "Song  of 
Songs."  However,  the  broadest,  if  not 
the  most  literary,  was  the  welcome  of 
Villemaln,  who  said  that  "France  is 
rich  enough  to  have  two  literatures." 

The  story  of  the  poem  is  very  sim- 
ple: the  reciprocal  love  of  two  young 
people,  with  an  impediment  of  social 
conditions,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
a  tragical  end.  But  with  this  senti- 
mental and  ordinary  basis,  so  often  re- 
peated but  universally  human,  and 
therefore  always  new  and  interesting 
for  the  sympathy  it  ever  awakens  in 
human  hearts,  the  author  has  inter- 
woven so  many  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  people,  has  described  in  so  mas- 
terly a  fashion  their  work,  their  be- 
liefs and  traditions,  their  superstitions 
and  legends,  their  Joys  and  sorrows  and 

*  Adolphe  Domas,  '"Provence,"  Paris.  J.  Hetzel 
of  PauUn.  1840. 
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aspirations,  that  the  whole  constitutes 
an  unrivalled  performance.  He  has 
done  all  this  with  an  archaic  simplic- 
ity, so  that  the  art  of  writing  seems 
to  be  totally  absent,  whilst  the  pictures 
exhibited  before  the  enchanted  eyes  of 
the  reader's  soul  seem  to  speak  to  him 
directly.  In  reading  MirHo  one  feels 
as  if  one  were  living  in  the  places,  con- 
ditions, and  surroundings  evoked  by  the 
magic  power  of  the  author.  There  are 
scenes  quite  ordinary  in  themselves,  on 
which  one  looks  without  any  emotion, 
presented  with  realism,  but  at  the  same 
time  pervaded  by  an  elusive  charm. 
The  atmosphere  of  an  ideal,  so  difficult 
to  describe,  here  enwraps  everything 
and  is  felt  everywhere.  This  ideal 
Stimmung  is  manifested  towards  the 
end  of  the  poem  in  a  rapture  of  pure 
mysticism  worthy  of  the  primitive 
writers  and  artists.  In  all  this,  the 
author's  great  personality  is  so  con- 
cealed that  it  seems  to  be,  as  are  the 
primitive  heroic  poems,  bom  directly 
of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  people. 
MirHo  is  undoubtedly  Mistral's  great- 
est masterpiece,  for,  while  being  a 
purely  Provencal  work,  both  in  its 
spirit  and  character,  it  has  also  im- 
mutable human  characteristics,  which 
can  be  understood  by  everybody,  with- 
out consideration  of  time,  race,  or  lan- 
guage. For  this  reason  MirHo  should 
be  counted  amongst  those  few  works 
that  are  the  property  of  all  mankind. 
No  r^unU,  or  even  translation,  can  fur- 
nish a  notion  of  the  beauty  of  MirHo, 
of  its  musical  qualities,  its  brightness 
of  narration,  its  vivacity  and  harmony 
between  words  and  isense,  its  graceful 
succession  of  rhymes  and  the  cadence 
of  its  stanzas.  Mistral's  success  was 
complete  when  the  Academy  crowned 
his  poem  and  Crounod  composed  music 
to  it.  He  had  now  shown  by  his  work 
of  unassailable  beauty  that  he  was 
fully  conscious  of  the  goal  towards 
which  he  was  working  and  leading  his 
disciples  and  his  province,  the  purpose 
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of  raising  the  people  of  the  South  of 
France  to  a  conception  of  their  indi^ 
vidnality  as  a  race,  of  the  re-birth  of 
the  Latin  race  and  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  a  great  Latin  union. 

MirHo  is  not  the  only  work  of  Mis- 
tral. After  this  popular  period,  more 
or  less  contemporary  with  the  poet, 
there  followed  a  heroic,  legendary 
poem,  CiUendaUt  reminding  one  of 
Chansons  de  geste,  a  work  of  value, 
although  less  known  and  appreciated 
outside  Provence,  because  of  its  alle- 
gory and  its  scholarly  allusions.  With 
regard  to  the  performance,  it  is  as 
good  and  as  masterly  as  MirHo  be- 
cause of  the  same  musical  verse,  the 
same  richness  of  expression,  and  the 
same  originality.  When  his  third 
poem  Nerio  was  published.  Mistral 
was  rightly  likened  to  Ariosto,  a  com- 
parison Justified  by  the  serious  touches 
here  and  there,  and  by  its  charming 
style  and  lively  vein.  It  is  a  story  of 
the  time  of  Benedict  XIII.  (1394),  and 
it  presents  a  very  sprightly  picture  of 
the  papal  court  of  those  times.  The 
poetic  quality  of  Lou  Pouhno  ddu  Rose 
suffers  from  too  much  realism — a  usual 
and  just  penalty  in  works  of  art — 
through  the  medium  of  which  is  im- 
aged the  life  on  the  river.  It  differs 
from  Mistral's  other  poems  in  this, 
that  it  is  written  in  blank  verse — the 
line  being  exactly  that  of  the  Divina 
Commedia — ^and  there  is  a  conscious 
avoidance,  not  only  of  rhyme,  but  of 
assonance  as  well;  the  rhythm  of  the 
line  is  marked,  and  it  produces  an  ef- 
fect on  the  ear  like  that  of  English 
iambic  pentameters  hypercatalectic.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkably  objec- 
tive, like  his  other  poems.  But  Mis- 
tral's unbounded  enthusiasm  concern- 
ing Provence  leads  him  into  exaggera- 
tion, and  whilst  he  is  masterly  and 
poetic  in  describing  nature,  and  es- 
pecially in  evoking  the  past,  he  is  of- 
ten superficial  in  serious  questions  and 
deep  verities.    The  complete  expression 


of  his  poetical  ideas  is  to  be  found  in 
the  collection  of  poems  published  un- 
der the  title  of  Lis  Isolo  d'or^  in  wlii<^ 
one  finds  gems  of  the  best  and  purest 
poetry.     It  is  an  enthusiastic   appeal 
for   life   and   light,   for   strength   and 
energy   addressed   to   his    well-beloved 
Provence     and     its     inhabitants,     ha 
Reino  Jano  was  a  failure  as  a  drama. 
It  was  never   performed,  and   proved 
again  that  there  can  be  no  dramatic 
literature  in  the  language  of  the  Trou- 
badours,  even  in  its  modern   revival. 
Whilst  the  above-mentioned  works  tes- 
tify  to   Mistral's   great   poetical   gHU 
his  dictionary   of  the   Provengal   lan- 
guage   published    under    the    title    of 
Tr4sor    ddu    Felibrige,    at    which    he 
worked  for  twenty  years,  shows  how 
great  was  his  erudition.     That  impor* 
tant  work  is  not  merely  an  agglomera* 
tion  of  words  with  their  meanings,  but 
it  is  frequently  interpolated  with  his- 
torical   facts,    fables,    proverbs,    and 
legends,    which    throw    light    on    the 
primitive    meanings    of   many    of   the 
words.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  it 
was   received   enthusiastically   by   the 
scholars  of  the  world. 

****** 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  Mistral's 
whole  work  is  uplifting.  There  is  in  it 
no  concession  to  the  fashions  prevail- 
ing either  in  literature  or  custooi: 
there  is  no  calculation  for  a  momen- 
tary success.  His  achievement  belongs 
to  that  limited  number  of  works 
which  neither  grow  old  nor  die,  for 
rising  above  the  passing  exigencies  of 
changeable,  intellectual  taste,  it  ex- 
presses sentiments  and  passions  essen- 
tial to  human  nature,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently always  capable  of  producing  an 
echo  in  the  human  soul;  it  glorifies 
only  what  is  really  beautiful,  noble, 
and  sublime;  it  constitutes  an  ideal, 
after  which  the  human  ^Irit  longs, 
even  in  the  greatest  degradation,  and 
of  which  it  will  never  cease  to  dream. 
There  are  some  critics  who  q)eak  of 
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the     exteriority     of    his     method     in 
presenting    human    nature,'    lamenting 
that  he  is  not  a  poet  whose  work  is  a 
reflection  of  his  own  soul,  and  that  he 
reproduces  too  viyidly  the  gestures  and 
words   of   his   Southern   people;    they 
say   that   he   is   not   deep  enough   in 
treating  of  the  theme  of  love.     Such 
critics  evidently  belong  to  that  phalanx 
of  writers  who  prefer  what  is  difficult 
to  what  is  beautiful,  and  against  whom 
the  great  connoisseur  of  art,  Winckel- 
mann,  warns  us:    *'Seek  not  to  detect 
deficiencies    and    imperfections    in    a 
work  of  art,  until  you  have  previously 
learnt     to     recognize     and     discover 
beauties.    This  admonition  is  the  fruit 
of  experience,  of  noticing  daily  that 
the  beautiful  has   remained  unknown 
to  most  observers — who  can   see   the 
shape,  but  must  learn  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  it  from   others — because  they 
wish  to  act  the  critic,  before  they  have 
begun  to  be  scholars.    As  it  is  easier 
to  assume  a  negative  than  an  affirma- 
tive position,  so  imperfections  are  much 
more  easily  observed  and  found  than 
perfections."    And  the  affirmative  atti- 
tude towards  Mistral  will  suggest  that 
his  work  should  be  much  praised  and 
admired  for  its  degree  of  Heiterkeit, 
which  is   an  important  element  in  a 
work  of  art,  and  that  the  author  of 
MirHo,  being  a  Latin,  must  be  quite 
different  from  those  who  cherish  Ger- 
manic obscurity  as  against  Latin  lu- 
cidity.    Yes,  Mistral  seems  to  defend 
Latin  countries  against  the  pernicious 
Influence  of  the  North,  which  for  more 
than  a  century  has  imposed  its  nebu- 
lous and  subversive  philosophy  on  Latin 
art   in   favor   of   the  complexity   and 
want  of  precisian  of  Germanic  music, 
and    of  Norwegian,  thought,    inintem- 
gente     et     d6senchanUe,     and     which 
threatens  to  corrupt  our  pure  and  clear 
genius.    Mistral  is,  above  all,  a  Latin ; 
he  loves  Greco-Latin  culture,  and  the 

'  Charles  Alfred  Downer.    "Frederic  Mistral." 
The  Columbia  University  Press.  1901. 


date  of  issue  of  Mirdio  is  not  only  an 
unforgettable  epoch  because  of  the 
publication  of  a  masterpiece;  but  it  is 
also  a  historical  point  of  time,  in 
which  there  reappeared  from  behind 
the  fog  of  Romanticism  the  classical 
tradition  in  art  and  thought  Mistral's 
works  show  us  how  to  substitute  the 
unbridled  imagination  by  the  luminous 
manner  of  looking  on  the  world,  and 
how  to  master  our  mind  in  order  to 
produce  works  of  art  full  of  transcen- 
dental serenity. 

Mistral's  life,  in  its  simple  oneness 
and  its  astounding  success,  teaches 
those  who  seek  restlessly  and  eagerly 
only  for  wealth  and  luxury,  that  after 
a  certain  not  very  excessive  material 
welfare  has  been  attained,  then  what 
most  count  in  our  sublunary  existence 
are  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
province  of  spirit  Gold  is  desirable  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  far  more  valua- 
ble than  wealth  is  the  love  of  the 
transcendental,  the  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful, the  love  of  virtue,  the  love  of  man 
for  woman  and  of  woman  for  man, 
the  love  of  lofty  endeavor,  the  love  of. 
daring  emulation:  all  these  should  be 
more  cherished  than  ugly  business, 
frantic  industrialism  and  exhausting 
activity,  for  these  alone  can  never 
bring  happiness  either  to  the  indi- 
vidual or  to  the  nation. 

By  the  death  of  Frederi  Mistral  on 
March  25th  of  this  year,  not  only 
France,  but  the  whole  world  lost  it 
greatest  poet.  During  his  lifetime  a 
statue  was  erected  in  his  honor  at 
Aries.  His  mortal  remains  were  de- 
posited for  their  eternal  rest  in  the 
little  rustic  cemetery  of  his  village,  in 
which  he  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his 
most  fruitful  life.  The  inscription  on 
his  tombstone,  engraved  according  to 
his  wish,  reads  thus : — 

*'Non  nobis  Domine,  non  nobis, 
Sed  nomini  tuo 
Et  Provincis  nostra 
Da  gloriam." 
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However,  notwithstanding  his  praise-  thine  glory,  for  such  lofty  poets  and 

worthy  modesty,  his  name  will  remain  such  noble  leaders  of  men  are  rarely 

surrounded  with  a  great  and  amaran-  inscribed  on  the  pages  of  history. 
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THE  NEW  SITUATION   IN   THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA. 


Throughout  the  last  decade,  and 
more  especially  since  the  year  1908, 
the  political  situation  in  the  Near  Bast 
has  been  deeply  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by 
Austria,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  Bulgaria,  the  advent  to 
power  of  the  Greek  Military  League, 
the  numerous  critical  phases  through 
which  the  Albanian  question  has 
passed  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  utter  failure  of  the  young  Turkish 
regime,  are  all  factors  which  have 
hastened  on  a  war,  the  original  seeds 
of  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
sown  by  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  in  1878.  Indeed,  that  this  war 
did  not  take  place  much  earlier  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  except  for 
the  few  brief  months  which  immedi- 
ately followed  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Turkish  Constitution,  rivalry  and 
antagonism  among  the  Balkan  peoples 
themselves  have  been  far  more  keen 
than  any  hatred  felt  by  them  against 
Turkey — ^thelr  temporary  common 
enemy. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  when  nu- 
merous important  questions  are  still 
unsettled,  and  when  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  many  of  the  larger  results  of 
the  wars,  the  only  course  left  open  to 
me  is  to  sununarize  some  of  the  politi- 
cal changes  which  have  taken  place, 
and  to  indicate  how  these  changes  are 
likely  to  affect  Europe  as  a  whole,  and 
in  what  manner  they  are  destined  to 
further  or  to  hinder  the  national  de- 
velopment of  the  countries  concerned. 
But  as  it  is  difficult  to  prophesy  the 
duration  of  the  present  grouping  of  the 


Balkan  States    (including  Roumania), 
a   grouping   which   has   been   brought 
about  by  the  second  war,  it  is  advisa- 
ble first  to  allude  to  the  somewhat  dif- 
ferent   international    situation    which 
would  probably  have  been  created  had 
the  original  Balkan  Alliance  remained 
in  existence,  and  to  consider  whether, 
and,  if  so,  how,  that  situation  would 
have  really  differed  from  that  existing 
to-day.     Should  the  four  States  have 
continued  on  good  terms  with  one  an- 
other, the  whole  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  might  well  have  been  changed. 
Instead  of  the  Ottoman  Ekupire,  which, 
prior   to   the   outbreak   of  hostilities, 
was  held  by  competent  authorities  to 
be  able  to  provide  a  vast  army,  then 
calculated    to    number    approximately 
1,225,000  men,  there  would  have  sprung 
up  a  friendly  group  of  countries  which, 
in  the  near  future,  could  easily  have 
placed  in  the  field  a  combined  army 
approximately   amounting  to  at  least 
1,000,000  all  told.    Again,  if  we  accept 
the  probability  that,  in  case  of  a  Eu- 
ropean conflagration,  any  more  or  less 
combined   (Confederation,  composed   of 
Servia,     Montenegro,     Bulgaria,     and 
Greece,    would   probably   have  thrown 
in  its  lot  with  the  Powers  of  the  Triple 
Entente,  not  only  would  Crermany  and 
her    friends    have    lost    the    supposed 
value  of  the  support  of  Turkey,  whose 
friendship  she  has  cultivated  so  closely 
for  years,  but  Russia  and  her  Allies 
would  probably  have  gained  the  help 
of    four    States,    who    have    already 
proved  their  power  in  war. 

But  as  it  may  be  argued  that  all 
this  has  now  been  changed,  let  me  at 
once   turn   to  a  consideration  of  the 
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position  as  it  appears  to  exist  to-day. 
In  a  word,  it  is  that,  as  the  war  be- 
tween the  former  Allies  has  only  re- 
sulted in  the  partial  re-establishment 
of  Ottoman  prestige  in  Europe,  and  as 
no  satisfactory  settlement  of  many  of 
the  most  important  questions — some  of 
which  I  shall  discuss  in  detail  below 
— ^has  been  arrived  at,  the  real  source 
of  danger  will  continue  to  be  the  ever- 
increasing  rivalry  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia.  Indeed,  although 
Austria  has  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  Servians  from  reaching  the  Adri- 
atic, and  although  she  has  created 
Albania,  her  Ministers  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  look  with  favor  upon  a 
peace  which,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  must 
upset  the  whole  recent  policy  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  Again,  with  r^;ard  to 
Russia  it  is  useless  to  conceal  the  fact 
that,  at  a  given  moment,  the  Ministers 
of  the  Tzar  may  well  find  themselves 
in  a  position  in  which  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  them  quietly  to  witness 
any  serious  interference  with  the 
natural  development  of  the  "Little 
Slav"  States,  some  of  which  certainly 
did  not  receive  all  the  support  and  as- 
sistance which  they,  last  year,  expected 
from  the  Government  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Turning  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula  it- 
self, both  from  a  larger  European,  as 
well  as  from  a  local  point  of  view,  the 
war  has  resulted  in  the  appearance  of 
the  two  new  factors  in  the  situation. 
I  refer  to  the  r6le  which  has  been,  and 
which  is  likely  to  be,  played  by 
Roumania,  and  to  the  creation  of  an- 
other Balkan  State— Albania.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first  of  these  questions, 
sufficient  is  it  to  say  that  public  opin- 
ion in  Roumania,  who  for  some  years 
has  tried  practically  to  hold  herself 
aloof  from  Balkan  political  struggles, 
is  more  or  less  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions— ^the  one  supporting  an  Austro- 
phil,  and  the  other  a  Russophil  foreign 
policy.    Uncertainty  as  to  the  real  re- 


cent attitude  of  Austria-Hungary,  the 
success  of  an  undertaking  which,  if 
not  actually  encouraged  from,  was  cer- 
tainly not  opposed  by,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  a  feeling  of  friendship  towards 
France,  now  seem  to  have  secured  for 
those  possessed  of  sympathies  for  the 
Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente  at  least 
a  temporary  preponderance  at  Buchar- 
est How  long  this  rapprochement  be- 
tween Roumania  and  Russia  will  last, 
and  whether  it  will  be  strengthened  by 
a  matrimonial  union  between  the  two 
Royal  Houses,  are  questions  upon 
which  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
form  any  opinion. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  the 
entry  of  Roumania  into  the  Near  East- 
em  political  arena  are  too  obvious  to 
require  any  comment  here.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  her  action  in  in- 
vading Bulgaria  was  practically  re- 
sponsible for  the  result  of  the  second 
war,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Greece 
have  entered  into  some  kind  of  friendly 
agreement,  by  which  a  new  Balkan  Al- 
liance has  been  formed.  The  all-im- 
portant questions  now  are,  whether 
this  understanding  constitutes  a  tem- 
porary arrangement  merely  to  main- 
tain the  validity  of  the  Treaty  of  Bu- 
charest, or  whether  these  States  have 
undertaken  a  defensive  and  offensive 
alliance,  destined  to  meet  all  contin- 
gencies. However  this  may  be,  it  is 
probable  that  this  agreement  is  less 
important  than  would  haTe  been  the 
survival  of  the  original  Alliance.  Had 
a  settlement,  more  or  less  satisfactory 
to  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Greece,  been 
arrived  at,  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  these  countries  to  work  together 
for  a  lasting  maintenance  of  peace  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  But,  even  if  a 
marriage  between  Princess  Elizabeth 
of  Roumania  and  the  Grown  Prince  of 
Greece  does  take  place,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  King  Carol,  whose  diplomatic 
ability  is  renowned  throughout  Europe, 
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can  permanently  throw  In  his  lot  with 
the  rulers  of  Greece  and  of  Servia, 
whose  interests  are  in  many  respects 
divergent  from  his  own,  or  how,  for 
reasons  to  which  I  shall  allude  below, 
Servia  and  Greece  can  shape  a  com- 
mon policy  destined  to  avoid  complica- 
tions for  both  of  them. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  Albania, 
which  I  discussed  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  The  Fortnightly  Review  for 
March  last,  space  forbids  my  more 
than  dealing  very  briefly  with  two 
questions — ^the  future  of  Epirus,  and 
the  position  of  the  ruler  of  Europe's 
latest  Principality.  Whatever  argu- 
ments may  be  used  in  favor  of  or 
against  the  Albanian  and  the  Epirote 
(Greek)  points  of  view,  it  is  now  far 
too  late  to  discuss  the  question  upon 
a  basis  of  the  wishes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. These  people — ^probably  genu- 
inely divided  in  their  sentiments — are 
certainly  not  at  present  in  a  position 
to  express  opinions  for  which  subse- 
quently they  might  be  made  to  repent 
Consequently,  the  only  solutions  for 
the  Balkan  ''Ulster''  problem  are 
either  that  the  Great  Powers  should 
enforce  their  decisions  concerning  the 
southern  frontiers  of  Albania  and  thus 
enable  the  country,  created  by  them, 
to  live,  or  else  that  Prince  William 
should  take  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands.  If  the  first  of  these  alterna- 
tives is  not  adopted,  his  Royal  High- 
ness and  his  Ministers  will  be  placed 
in  the  difiicult  position  of  either  en- 
deavoring to  win  over  the  Epirotes  by 
concessions,  the  granting  of  which 
would  be  possessed  of  enormous  dan- 
gers for  the  new  regime,  or  of  devising 
some  other  means  to  secure  the  incor- 
poration of  the  promised  districts, 
within  the  new  Principality.  As  to  un- 
dertake active  operations  in  existing 
circumstances  would  be  seriously  to 
risk  the  whole  future  of  Albania,  his 
Royal  Highness  might  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  going  himself. 


at  the  head  of  a  peaceful  mission,  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, there  to  negotiate  with  the  insur- 
rectionaries  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
r^S^me  to  be  inaugurated  in  a  district 
which  has  actually  been  promised  to 
him  by  Europe.  For  preference  ac- 
companied by  a  small  escort,  composed 
of,  say,  ten  men  drawn  from  each  of 
the  International  Contingents  now  in 
Scutari,  or,  if  this  be  impossible,  at- 
tended by  a  few  Albanian  gendarmes, 
the  Prince  could  hardly  be  refused 
safe  conduct  to  a  selected  place  by  the 
Hellenic  Government,  which  professes 
itself  genuinely  anxious  to  further  a 
solution  of  this  complicated  problem. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  position  of 
Prince  William,  who  appears  to  pos- 
sess many  of  the  personal  qualities 
necessary  to  the  ruler  of  a  country  like 
Albania,  his  Royal  Highness  seems  al- 
ready to  have  greatly  increased  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  by  entering 
his  new  kingdom  by  way  of  Duraxso, 
and  by  thus  unavoidably  placing  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  Essad  Pasha,  whose 
authority  is  all-important  in  the  coun- 
try which  surrounds  that  town.  It  is 
tjTue  that,  on  the  whole,  a  good  and 
representative  Cabinet  has  been 
formed,  but  it  must  be  obvious  to  those 
who  are  cognizant  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  Albania  that  the  former 
defender  of  Scutari,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed not  only  Minister  of  War,  but 
also  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  now 
in  a  position  to  endeavor  to  make  his 
influence  felt  throughout  the  country. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  therefore, 
whether  the  Prince  will  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  personal  jealousy  of  the  vari- 
ous leaders  and  with  the  impatience  of 
the  people,  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
utilize  the  services  of  Essad  Pasha  to 
the  advantage  of  the  State,  or  whether, 
should  he  decide  to  do  so,  his  Royal 
Highness  will  be  able  to  rid  himself 
of  this  local  magnate,  who  is  not  pop- 
ular in  many  parts  of  Albania,  with- 
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out  placing  himself  in  the  hands  of 
some  other  clique,  which  might  be  pos- 
sessed of  an  influence  equally  disas- 
trous to  the  future  of  the  country. 

Having  briefly  alluded  to  some  of 
the  larger  results  of  the  wars — results 
which  were  not  brought  about  by  any 
direct  efforts  of  the  belligerents — I  will 
now  approach  a  brief  discussion  of 
three  problems  which  are  of  primary 
interest  to  the  Balkan  countries  them- 
selves, but  which  are  also  possessed 
of  great  international  importance  to 
Europe  as  a  whole.  I  refer  to  the 
.^ean  Island,  to  the  Servian  port,  and 
to  the  Macedonian  questions. 

Even  at  a  moment  when  the  Great 
Powers  have  recognized  that  the 
Southern  Albanian  frontier  and  iEgean 
Islands  questions  should  be  interde- 
pendent, and  when  they  have  decided 
that  all  the  Islands  captured  by  Greece 
during  the  war,  except  Imbros  and 
Tenedos  and  Castellorizzo,  shall  be  re- 
tained by  her,  the  iSgean  Island  ques- 
tion, in  its  larger  sense,  is  still  the 
most  important  problem  In  the  Near 
East.  The  JEgean  Sea  and  its  Islands 
make  up  what  is  called  a  strategical 
triangle,  from  which  the  control  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  can  be  practi- 
cally secured.  Ck>nsequently,  as  many 
of  these  Islands  are  possessed  of  safe 
harbors,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
overestimated  to  a  maritime  country, 
the  question  of  supreme  Importance  to 
all  the  Great  Powers,  and  especially 
to  England  and  to  France,  is  not  so 
much  whether  all  or  any  of  the  Islands 
shall  belong  to  Turkey  or  to  Greece, 
but  rather  that  their  future  ownership 
shall  be  decided  according  to  an  ar- 
rangement destined  to  preserve  the 
European  Concert,  that  those  allotted 
to  Greece  shall  not  be  fortlfled,  and 
that  none  of  the  Islands  shall  be 
permanently  or  temporarily  ceded  to  a 
Government  which  might  utilize  them 
as  a  base  for  naval  operations  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.     The  problem 


is  rendered  far  more  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  Islands,  occupied 
by  Italy  early  in  the  year  1912,  are  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel.  Even  now  it 
is  not  clear  to  the  everyday  man 
whether  these  Islands  were  originally 
seized  in  order  that  their  possession 
might  be  used  as  a  means  of  bartering 
with  Turkey  for  the  cession  of  Tripoli, 
whether  they  are  now  being  held  with 
the  object  of  exchanging  them  for 
Italian  concessions  In  Asia  Minor,  or 
whether  a  determined  attempt  will  be 
made  by  Italy  to  flnd  some  excuse  to 
break  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne,  and  permanently  to  retain 
all  or  some  of  them.  If  these  Islands 
are  subsequently  returned  to  Turkey,  it 
may  be  possible  to  elaborate  some  sat- 
isfactory regime  for  their  future  gov- 
ernment. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Italian  Government,  perhaps  supported 
by  her  German  and  Austrian  Allies,  at- 
tempts to  remain  in  occupation  of  any 
of  them,  the  consequent  dangers  are 
too  obvious  to  require  any  comment 
here. 

Whilst  the  European  decision  that 
the  Southern  Albanian  and  the  Gneco- 
Turkish  part  of  the  Island  questions 
should  be  connected,  overcame  imme- 
diate dangers.  It  renders  the  enforce- 
ment of  either  section  of  that  decision 
an  extremely  difficult  matter.  This  is 
the  case  because  all  the  actual  parties 
to  the  two  questions  are  not  the  same. 
From  a  local  point  of  view  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  triangular  business — Greece 
having  an  Interest  in  both  questions, 
whilst  Turkey  and  Albania  each  have 
their  respective  connections  with  one 
of  them.  Thus,  although  if  the  Epirotes 
refuse  to  submit  in  Southern  Albania, 
European  pressure  could  easily  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Hellenic  Gov- 
ernment by  the  conflscatlon  of  aU  or 
some  of  the  disputed  Islands,  no  recom- 
pense is  or  can  be  held  out  to  Turkey 
as  an  inducement  to  accept  decisions 
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which  are  decidedly  detrimental  to 
her.  Again,  whilst  the  Powers  of  the 
Triple  Entente,  and  particularly  France, 
appear  to  favor  the  Greek  standpoint, 
both  in  regard  to  the  Albanian  fron- 
tier and  to  the  Islands,  those  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  naturally  seem  to  be 
averse  to  the  employment  of  any  force 
at  Constantinople.  Consequently,  as 
the  claims  of  Greece  in  the  .^ean 
are  as  reasonable  as  her  probable  In- 
direct support  of  the  Epirotes  is  un- 
justifiable, it  is  only  possible  to  hope 
that  the  position  of  M.  Venezelos  will 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him  to 
make  his  peaceful  influence  felt  in 
Southern  Albania,  and  thus  to  rob  his 
enemies  of  any  excuse  for  interfering 
with  the  incorporation  of  the  Islands 
in  Greece,  or  for  permitting  Turkey 
to  take  warlike  measures  on  land 
which  might  well  prove  highly  danger- 
ous to  the  whole  future  of  the  Hellenic 
Kingdom. 

Although  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
round the  natural  desire  of  Servia  to 
acquire  a  port  of  her  own  are  of  less 
immediate  consequence  than  those 
connected  with  the  future  of  the 
JEgean  Islands,  there  lies  in  this  ques- 
tion one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
the  permanency  of  the  present  peace 
in  the  Near  East.  The  crisis  of  the 
years  1908  and  1909  entirely  resulted 
from  the  Justifiable  claim  then  made 
by  Servia:  that  she  should  receive 
compensation  for  what  she  felt  was  a 
blow  to  her  real  national  aspiration — 
the  creation  of  a  Greater  Servia,  with 
an  outlet  upon  the  Adriatic.  Again, 
whilst  Servia  certainly  Joined  the 
Balkan  League  with  the  avowed  object 
of  improving  the  lot  of  the  Serbs  then 
domiciled  in  Turkey,  she  was  un- 
doubtedly induced  to  risk  her  national 
existence  largely  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing her  own  seaport.  But  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  discuss  here  the  various 
reasons  for  which  the  future  develop- 
ment   of    Servia    practically    depends 


upon  her  obtaining  an  adequate  outlet 
to  the  sea,  I  will  simply  allude  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  wars  have  im- 
proved her  prospects  in  this  direction, 
and  enumerate  the  only  solutions  of 
the  question  which  would  be  likely  to 
be  really  satisfactory  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  King  Peter. 

Under  existing  conditions  Servia  can, 
of  course,  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
Greece  as  to  the  use  of  Salonika.  Re- 
ports are  indeed  already  current  that 
the  two  countries  have  agreed  to  the 
creation  of  some  kind  of  neutral  or 
Servian  zone  at  this  port,  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  probable 
difficulties  between  the  two  present 
Allies  upon  this  point  will  not  eventu- 
ally prove  to  be  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  for  Servia  than  those  which 
were  connected  with  her  traffic  by  way 
of  the  same  port  when  it  still  belonged 
to  Turkey,  and  whether,  if  so,  the  fu- 
ture of  Salonika  may  not  be  the  cause 
of  the  rupture  of  relations  between  the 
Crovemments  of  Belgrade  and  of 
Athens.  Again,  now  that  commercial 
access  to  the  Adriatic  has  been  guar- 
anteed to  her  by  the  London  Ambassa- 
dorial Conference,  there  is  no  theoreti- 
cal reason  why  Servia  should  not  se- 
cure her  outlet,  either  by  way  of  Mon- 
tenegro at  Antivari  or  through  Al- 
bania at  Durazzo.  But  even  if  the 
enormous  difficulties  which  still  have 
to  be  surmounted  in  any  of  these  di- 
rections are  actually  overcome,  the 
Ministers  of  King  Peter  can  unfortu- 
nately only  be  temporarily  content 
with  an  approach  to  the  sea  tlirough 
territory  which  does  not  actually  be- 
long to  them.  Indeed,  if  that  outlet  is 
permanently  to  be  secured  upon  the 
^gean,  it  would  appear,  sooner  or 
later,  that  Servia  must  inevitably  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  Bulgaria  by 
which  Salonika  should  belong  to  her, 
and  according  to  which  Bulgaria  should 
be  compensated  by  the  promise  of  part 
of  the  now  Servian  and  Greek  terri- 
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tories  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Vardajr.  Again,  if  satisfac- 
tory access  to  the  Adriatic  is  really  to 
be  arranged.  It  will  only  be  when 
Servia  and  Montenegro  have  become 
one  Elingdom;  when,  and  if,  Seryia, 
with  outside  assistance,  has  realized  at 
least  part  of  her  national  programme 
in  Bosnia;  or  when,  and  if,  the  prom- 
ised commercial  access  to  the  sea 
through  Albania  is  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  the  total  disruption  of  the 
dominions  of  Prince  William. 

Although  it  is  impossible  here  to  en- 
ter into  or  discuss  the  events  which 
brought  about  the  second  war,  or  defi- 
nitely to  allocate  the  blame  for  its  out- 
break to  any  particular  ];)ersons,  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  the  consequent  di- 
vision of  Balkan  territories  prevents 
the  present  peace  from  constituting 
any  semblance  of  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  Balkan  question.  Difficult 
as  it  would  have  been  to  have  found  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  the  division  of 
Macedonia,  or  to  settle  the  frontiers  of 
Albania,  and  true  as  it  may  be  that 
Greece  was  bound  to  be  a  sufferer 
owing  to  the  exclusion  of  a  certain 
number  of  Greeks  from  the  Hellenic 
Elingdom,  the  establishment  of  peace 
upon  terms  which  leave  the  homes  of 
the  great  majority  of  Macedonian 
Bulgars  in  alien  territory,  and  which 
separate  those  of  a  large  number  of 
Albanians  from  the  towns  with  which 
they  have  been  wont  to  trade,  will 
sooner  or  later  render  the  conditions 
in  the  Near  East  a  greater  standing 
menace  to  European  peace  than  they 
have  ever  been  in  the  past  If  the 
peoples  now  ruled  by  foreign  Govern- 
ments are  to  be  denationalized — and 
denationalization  is  the  only  method  by 
which  they  can  be  governed — the  in- 
justices which  they  must  suffer  will 
inevitably  create  a  situation  as  bad  as, 
if  not  worse  than,  that  which  existed 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  reign 
of   Abdul   Hamid.    Indeed,   even   now 


Bulgarian  bishops  have  been  expelled 
from  their  sees,  i^riests  have  either 
been  compelled  to  leave  their  villages 
or  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
alien  churches,  and  schools  have  al- 
ready been  closed.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  Bulgarians  are  probably  be- 
having in  a  like  manner  in  the  case  of 
the  Greeks  domiciled  in  the  dominions 
of  King  Ferdinand,  but  if  they  are,  it 
only  proves  that  any  arrangement 
which  completely  ignored  all  ethnologi- 
cal considerations  would  constitute  a 
real  set-back  to  civilization  and  liber- 
alism in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

In  the  extremely  short  space  still 
available  it  is  only  possible  to  outline 
very  briefly  the  actual  internal  situa- 
tion existing  in  each  of  the  countries 
recently  engaged  in  the  two  cam- 
paigns. In  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
both  practically  doubled  in  Size,  the 
all-important  questions  are  the  com- 
plete changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  positions  occupied  by  the  Royal 
dynasties.  Such  is  the  strengthened 
position  of  King  Peter  and  of  his  fam- 
ily that  even  the  most  violent  anti- 
regicides  now  agree  that  the  sooner 
past  events  are  forgotten  the  better. 
Indeed,  not  only  has  the  constitution- 
alism of  the  Servian  Sovereign  made 
the  regime  which  led  up  to  the  war 
most  popular,  but  Prince  Alexander — 
the  Crown  Prince — who  was  always 
liked,  has  also  so  greatly  increased  his 
prestige  owing  to  his  brave  and  simple 
conduct  during  the  campaigns.  The 
future,  therefore,  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  Ministers  are  able 
to  cope  with  the  many  new  and 
complicated  problems  of  govemm^t 
which  have  now  arisen.  If  these  states- 
men pursue  a  policy  of  moderation, 
discourage  the  Chauvinistic  sentiments 
of  the  army,  and  a];^[x>int  their  best 
men  as  Government  functionaries  in 
the  newly  conquered  territories,  then 
King  Peter  may  be  able,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, to  rule  the  large  number  of 
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Bulgarians  and  Albanians  who  will  in 
future  have  their  homes  in  his 
country. 

In  proportion  as  recent  events  have 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  King 
of  Servia,  they  have  weakened  that  of 
the  ruler  of  Montenegro.  In  any  cir- 
cumstances, two  comparatively  small 
countries,  populated  by  the  same  na- 
tionality and  now  possessed  of  a  con- 
tiguous frontier,  could  hardly  long  re- 
main independent  of  one  another.  Much 
more  difficult  is  this  when  the  Monte- 
negrins have  failed  to  realize  their 
great  national  aspiration — ^the  perma- 
nent possession  of  Scutari — ^when  they 
are  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Royal  Princes  during  the  war,  and 
when  the  fame  of  the  Servian  Royal 
Family  has  already  become  a  byword 
in  the  Montenegrin  Army.  Indeed, 
such  is  the  situation,  that  the  incor- 
poration of  the  dominions  of  King 
Nicholas  within  those  of  King  Peter  is 
openly  and  complacently  discussed  at 
Gettinje.  Whether  this  union  will 
take  place  in  the  immediate  or  more 
remote  future  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  that  it  is  a  question  of  practical 
politics  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  formation  of  common  Dipl<Hnatic 
Service  and  of  a  combined  army  is  al- 
ready under  discussion  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

With  regard  to  Greece,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  country,  now  approxi- 
mately doubled  in  size,  is  entering  up- 
on a  completely  new  era.  In  the  fu- 
ture the  Hellenic  Government  will  not 
only  have  to  play  a  much  more  impor- 
tant and  imperial  part  in  Balkan  af- 
fairs, but  it  will  also  have  to  under- 
take the  r6le  which  will  devolve  upon 
it  as  the  guardian  of  a  large  area  of 
territory  bordering  upon  or  surrounded 
by  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  its 
adjoining  seas.  Moreover,  in  addition 
to  these  new  foreign  liabilities,  King 
Gonstantine  and  his  Ministers  will  be 
obliged  to  frame  their  policy  to  meet 


an  entirely  changed  internal  sitoatioii, 
partly  brought  about  by  the  increased 
expenditure  which  will  now  be  neces- 
sary, by  the  greater  importance  of  the 
Agrarian  Question,  and  by  the  eventu- 
ally changed  composition  of  the  Greek 
Ghamber.  The  future  of  Greece  will 
therefore  largely  depend  upon  how  far 
and  for  how  long  M.  Venezelos,  whose 
position  is  now  rendered  extremely  dif- 
ficult by  his  moderate  and  wise  atti- 
tude towards  the  Southern  Albanian 
and  ^gean  Islands  questions,  is  able 
to  pursue  a  temperate  and  really  far- 
seeing  foreign  policy  and  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  his  Sovereign,  and  that  of  a 
people  for  whose  complete  regeneration 
he  alone  is  practically  responsible. 

Turning  to  Bulgaria,  the  apparent 
tranquillity  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  have  so  far  accepted  the  re- 
sults of  their  great  d^Mcle  must  have 
proved  an  astonishment,  even  to  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Whilst  the  present  political  situation 
may  leave  something  to  be  desired,  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that  in  any  other 
Balkan  country  a  disaster  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  recently  suffered  by 
Bulgaria  would  have  had  internal  re- 
sults destined  to  have  increased  the 
dangers  of  the  situation.  But  the  per- 
severing, plodding,  dogged  nature  of 
the  Bulgarian  pe<^le — a  national  asset 
which  enabled  them  gradually  and 
carefully  to  prepare  for  a  war  whidi 
could  never  have  been  thought  <^  be- 
gun, or  carried  out  without  their  as- 
sistance— ^has  now  prevented  a  bad 
state  of  things  becoming  worse  con- 
founded. Indeed,  such  is  the  spirit 
and  moderation  of  the  nation  that  two 
elections  liave  actually  been  held  in 
Bulgaria  since  the  signatures  of  the 
fateful  Treaties  of  Bucharest  and  of 
Gonstantinople  without  the  advent  of 
any  untoward  incidents.  Whilst  the 
Government   of  Dr.   Radoslavoff,   who 
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openly  advocated  the  warlike  policy 
which  brought  about  the  great  national 
catastrophe,  was  defeated  at  the  polls 
of  last  December,  the  same  Ministry 
has  now  been  successful  in  securing  a 
majority  at  an  election,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritories were  allowed  to  participate. 
Although  a  majority  of  7,  in  a  House 
now  composed  of  246  deputies,  is  not 
one  which  would  empower  any  Bul- 
garian Govemment  permanently  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  country,  it 
should  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Premier  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Chamber  to  the  ratification  of  th6 
Treaties  of  Bucharest  and  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  to  pass  the  various  instal- 
ments of  the  annual  Budget  before 
Parliament  is  adjourned  until  the  au- 
tumn. Although,  too,  from  a  point  of 
view  of  foreign  policy,  the  advent  to 
I)ower  of  an  avowedly  pro-Austrian 
Ministry  may  have  its  disadvantages, 
it  appears  to  have  prevented  the  crea- 
tion of  a  situation  which  might  easily 
have  become  anarchical.  Moreover,  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  present  Ministry 
has  also  increHsed  the  stability  of  the 
position  of  King  Ferdinand,  by  author- 
izing him  to  rule  the  country  during 
the  immediate  future  according  to  the 
advice  of  a  Qovemment  whose  policy 
he  would  seem  to  have  adopted,  even 
before  it  officially  took  over  the  reins 
of  power.  In  a  word,  if  Bulgaria  has 
been  robbed  of  practically  all  the  terri- 
tory which  she  conquered  during  the 
first  war,  her  pe<^le  appear  to  be  hope- 
ful as  to  their  future,  to  have  gained 
confidence  in  themselves,  and  rightly 
to  believe,  if  they  continue  their  edu- 
cation and  commercial  progress,  that 
they  may  yet  be  able  to  r^;ain  for 
their  country  a  position  of  predomi- 
nant Importance  in  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula. 

With  regard  to  Turkey,  it  is  always 
difficult  to  describe  the  existing  state 
of  things,   let  alone  to  prophesy   the 


possible  trend  of  future  events.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress,  which 
is  at  present  the  only  real  factor  in  the 
country,  probably  now  occupies  a 
stronger  position  than  that  which  it 
has  held  at  any  time  since  the  months 
which  immediately  followed  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Constitution  in 
1908.  Not  only  is  the  Govemment 
completely  in  its  hands,  but  for  the 
moment  at  least  all  practical  opposi- 
tion has  disappeared.  Indeed,  that 
Bnver  Pasha  and  his  supporters  have 
**reconquer€d**  Adrianople,  and  thus 
broken  the  time-honored  rule  that  ter- 
ritory once  taken  from  Turkey  by  a 
Christian  State  shall  never  again  pass 
under  Ottoman  rule,  has  regained  for 
the  Conmiittee  all  the  prestige  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  lost  during 
the  war.  The  Army,  always  the  back- 
bone of  the  new  t^ffimef  is  now  more 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Young 
Turks  than  has  ever  been  the  case  be- 
fore. 

Thus  the  immediate  future  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  largely  depends  upon 
whether  the  better  men  belonging  to 
this  party  are  able  to  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion and  to  show  themselves  really 
worthy  of  the  opportunity  which  they 
have  before  them.  If  the  Govemment 
accepts  the  present  position,  abstains 
from  becoming  a  party  to  Balkan 
quarrels,  and  devotes  itself  to '  re- 
forms in  its  remaining  territories,  then 
Turkey  may  yet  be  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  world's  p(^i- 
tics.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
Chauvinistic  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Union  and  Progress  are  allowed 
to  gain  the  upper  hand,  then  the  Asia- 
tic Provinces  of  the  Empire  will  gradu- 
ally disappear  as  most  of  those  in  Eu- 
rope have  now  done.  The  arrival  of 
the  Osman  I, — recently  purchased  from 
Brazil — which  should  actually  reach 
the  Bosphorus  during  June  or  July, 
and  the  completion  of  the  Reshadieh — 
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also  a  Dreadnought — early  next  year, 
will  certainly  render  the  papfer 
strength  of  the  Turkish  fleet  vastly  su- 
perior to  that  of  Greece,  but  it  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  an  efficient  per- 
sonnel can  be  found  to  man  these  ves- 
sels, and  whether,  even  if  so,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  possible  reconquest  of 
the  iEgean  Islands  or  of  Salonika  by 
means  of  these  ships  would  counter- 
balance the  consequent  dangers  which 
would  almost  inevitably  arise  in  Asia 
Minor. 

In  the  forgoing  pages  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  that  the  present  and 
new  situation  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
constitutes  not  a  settlement,  but  rather 
a  holding  in  suspense  of  the  numerous 
Near  Eastern  questions,  which  have 
often  been  the  means  of  shaking  the 
European  Concert  to  Its  very  founda- 
tion.   In  short,  whilst  the  long  talked 

The  Fortnlgfatlj   R«Tlew. 


of  war-cloud  has  burst,  whilst  two  of 
the  most  wonderful  campaigns  of  mod- 
em military  history  have  been  fon^t, 
and  whilst  the  much-dreaded  hoetilitie8 
have  been  localized,  little  has  really 
been  done  to  solve  the  countless  prob- 
lems which  for  years  have  not  <Hily 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  Near 
East,  but  that  of  all  Europe.  The 
Balkan  question  has  haunted  us  for 
many  a  year.  Unity  amongst  the 
former  Allies  would  have  meant 
strength  to  each  and  all  of  them.  Even 
if  Roumania  has  taken  the  place  of 
Bulgaria,  and  even  if  the  army  of 
King  Carol  is  as  large  as  that  of  King 
Ferdinand,  the  full  consequences  of  the 
division  brought  about  by  the  second 
war  are  not  yet.  In  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, as  in  the  past,  the  Near  East  will 
still  be  Europe's  greatest  Danger 
Zone. 

B,  Charles  Woods, 


THE  STORY  OF  A  PERFECT  GENTLEMAN. 
Bt  Ian  Hay. 


"Bettersea  Trem?    Right,  Miss!" 

My  wife,  who  has  been  married  long 
enough  to  feel  deeply  gratified  at  be- 
ing mistaken  for  a  maiden  lady,  smiled 
seraphically  at  the  conductor,  and  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  hoisted  up  the  steps 
of  the  majestic  vehicle  provided  by  a 
paternal  County  Council  to  convey  p«U8- 
sengers — ^at  a  loss  to  the  rate-payers,  I 
understand — from  the  Embankment  to 
Battersea. 

Presently  we  ground  our  way  round 
a  curve,  and  began  to  cross  Westmin- 
ster Bridge.  The  conductor,  whose  in- 
nate Cockney  bonhomie  his  high  official 
position  had  failed  to  eradicate, 
presented  himself  before  us  and  col- 
lected our  fares. 

"What  part  of  Bettersea  did  you  re- 
quire, sir?"  he  asked  of  me. 

I  coughed,  and  answered  evasively — 

"Oh,  about  the  middle." 


"We  haven't  been  there  before,** 
added  my  wife,  quite  gratuitously. 

The  conductor  smiled  indulgently, 
and  punched  our  tickets. 

"1*11  tell  you  when  to  get  down,"  he 
said,  and  left  us. 

For  some  months  we  had  been  con- 
sidering the  question  of  buying  a  dog; 
and  a  good  deal  of  our  spare  time — or 
perhaps  I  should  say  of  my  spare  time, 
for  a  woman's  time  is  naturally  all  her 
own — had  been  pleasantly  occupied  in 
discussing  the  matter.  Having  at 
length  committed  ourselves  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  animal,  we  proceeded  to 
consider  such  details  as  breed,  sex,  and 
age.  My  wife  vacillated  between  a 
bloodhound,  because  bloodhounds  are 
so  aristocratic  in  appearance,  and  a 
Pekinese,  because  they  are  dernier  crL 
(We  like  to  be  dernier  cri  even  in 
Much  Moreham.)     Her  younger  sister 
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Eileen,  who  spends  a  good  deal  of  time 
with  us,  suggested  an  Old  English 
sheep-dog,  explaining  that  it  would  be 
company  for  my  wife  when  I  was  away 
from  home.  I  coldly  reconmiended  a 
mastiff.  Our  son  John,  aged  three,  up- 
on being  consulted,  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence for  twelve  tigers  in  a  box,  and 
was  not  again  invited  to  participate 
in  the  debate. 

Finally  we  decided  upon  an  Aber- 
deen terrier,  of  an  age  and  sex  to  be 
settled  by  circumstances,  and  I  was  in- 
structed to  communicate  with  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  North,  who  advertised  in 
our  morning  paper  that  Aberdeen  ter- 
riers were  his  specialty.  In  due  course 
we  received  a  reply.  The  advertiser 
reconmiended  two  animals — ^namely 
"Celtic  Chief,"  aged  four  months,  and 
"Scotia's  Pride,"  aged  one  year.  Pedi- 
grees were  enclosed,  each  about  as 
complicated  as  the  family  tree  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg;  and  the  favor  of 
an  early  reply  was  requested,  as  both 
dog8  were  being  hotly  bid  for  by  an 
anonymous  client  in  Constantinople. 
The  price  of  "Celtic  Chief"  was  twenty 
guineas;  that  of  "Scotia's  Pride,"  for 
reasons  heavily  underlined  in  the  pedi- 
gree, was  twenty-seven.  The  adver- 
tiser (who  was  an  Aberdonian)  added 
that  these  prices  did  not  cover  cost 
oC  carriage.  We  decided  not  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  gentleman  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  having  sent  back  the 
pedigrees  by  return  of  post,  resumed 
the  debate. 

Finally  Stella   (my  wife)   said— 

"We  don't  really  want  a  dog  with  a 
pedigree.  We  only  want  something 
that  will  bark  at  beggars  and  be  gentle 
with  Baby.  Why  not  go  to  the  Home 
for  Lost  Dogs  at  Battersea?  I  believe 
you  can  get  any  dog  you  like  there  for 
five  shillings.  We  will  run  up  to  town 
next  Wednesday  and  see  about  it — and 
I  might  get  some  clothes  as  well." 

Hence  our  presence  on  the  tram. 

Presently    the    conductor,    who    had 


kindly  pointed  out  to  us  such  objects 
of  local  interest  as  the  River  Thames 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  stopped 
the  tram  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare 
and  announced  that  we  were  in  Bat- 
tersea. 

"Alight  here,"  he  announced  face- 
tiously, "for  the  'Ome  for  Lost 
Dawgs  I" 

Guiltily  realizing  that  there  is  many 
a  true  word  spoken  in  jest,  we  obeyed 
him,  and  the  tram  went  rocking  and 
whizzing  out  of  sight 

We  had  eschewed  a  cab. 

"When  you  are  only  going  to  pay 
five  shillings  for  a  dog»"  my  wife  had 
pointed  out  with  convincing  logic,  "it 
is  silly  to  go  and  pay  perhaps  another 
five  shillings  for  a  cab.  It  doubles  the 
price  of  the  dog  at  once.  If  we  had 
been  buying  an  expensive  dog  we  might 
have  taken  a  cab;  but  not  for  a  five- 
shilling  one." 

"Now,"  I  inquired  briskly,  "how  are 
we  going  to  find  this  place?" 

"Haven't  you  any  idea  where  it  is?" 

"No.  I  have  a  sort  of  vague  notion 
that  it  is  on  an  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  river— called  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
or  Barking  Reach,  or  something  like 
that    However,  I  have  no  doubt " 

"Hadn't  we  better  ask  some  one?" 
suggested  Stella. 

I  demurred. 

"If  there  is  one  thing  I  dislike,"  I 
said,  "it  is  accosting  total  strangers 
and  badgering  them  for  information 
which  they  don't  possess.  Not  that 
that  will  prevent  them  from  giving  it 
If  we  start  asking  the  way  we  shall 
find  ourselves  in  Putney  or  Woolwich 
in  no  time!" 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Stella  soothingly. 

"Now  I  suggest ^"    My  hand  went 

to  my  pocket 

"No,  darling,"  interposed  my  wife 
hastily;  **not  a  map,  please!"  (It  is 
a  curious  psychological  fact  that 
women  have  a  constitutional  aversion 
to  maps  and  railway  timetables.  They 
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would  sooner  consult  a  half-witted 
errand-boy  or  a  deaf  railway  porter.) 
"Do  not  let  us  make  a  spectacle  of  our- 
selves in  the  public  streets  again!  I 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  day  when 
you  tried  to  find  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Besides,  it  will  only  blow  away.  Ask 
that  dear  little  boy  there.  He  is  look- 
ing at  us  so  wistfully."  .   .   . 

Yes,  I  admit  it  was  criminal  folly. 
A  man  who  asks  a  London  street-boy 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  direct  him  to  a 
Home  for  Lost  Dogs  has  only  himself 
to  thank  for  the  consequences. 

The  wistful  little  boy  smiled  up  at 
us.  He  had  a  pinched  face  and  large 
eyes. 

"Lost  Dogs*  *Ome,  sir?"  he  said  cour- 
teously.    "It*s  a  good  long  way.     Did 
you  want  to  get  there  quick?" 
"Yes." 

**Then  if  I  was  you,  sir,"  replied  the 
infant,  edging  to  the  mouth  of  an  alley- 
way, "I  should  bite  a  policeman!" 

And   with   an    ear-splitting   yell,    he 
vanished. 
We  walked  on,  hot-faced. 
"Little  wretch!"  said  Stella. 
"We  simply  asked  for  it,"  I  rejoined. 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  next?" 

My  question  was  answered  in  a  most 
incredible  fashion,  for  at  this  moment 
a  man  emerged  from  a  shop  on  our 
right,  and  set  off  down  the  street  be- 
fore us.  He  wore  a  species  of  uniform, 
and  emblazoned  upon  the  front  of  his 
hat  was  the  information  that  he  was 
an  oflacial  of  the  Battersea  Home  for 
Lost  and  Starving  Dogs. 

"Wait  a  minute,  and  I  will  ask 
him,"  I  said,  starting  forward. 
But  my  wife  would  not  hear  of  it. 
"Certainly  not,"  she  replied.  "If  we 
ask  him  he  will  simply  offer  to  show 
us  the  way.  Then  we  shall  have  to 
talk  to  him — about  hydrophobia,  and 
lethal  chambers,  and  distemper — ^and  it 
may  be  for  miles.  I  simply  couldn't 
hear  it.  We  shall  have  to  tip  him,  too. 
Let  us  follow  him,  quietly." 


To  those  who  have  never  attempted 
to    track    a    fellow-creature     surrepti- 
tiously through  the  streets  of  London 
on  a  hot  day  the  feat  may  appear  sim- 
ple.   It  is  in  reality  a  most  exhausting, 
dilatory,  and  humiliating  exercise.  Our 
difficulty  lay  not  so  much  in  keeping 
our  friend  in  sight  as  in  avoiding  fre- 
quent and   unexpected  collisions   with 
him.     The  general  idea,  as  they  say 
on  field-days,  was  to  keep  about  twenty 
yards  behind  him;    but  under  certain 
circumstances  distance  has  an  uncanny 
habit  of  annihilating  itself.    The  man 
himself  was  no  hustler.    Once  of  twice 
he  stopped  to  light  his  pipe,  or  con- 
verse with  a  friend.    During  these  in- 
terludes Stella  and  I  loafed  guiltily  up- 
on the  pavement,  pointing  out  to  one 
another  objects  of  local  interest  with 
the  fatuous  officiousness  of  people  in 
the  foreground  of  hotel  advertisements. 
Occasionally  he  paused  to  contemplate 
the  contents  of  a  shop  window.     We 
gazed   industriously   into  the   window 
next  door.     Our  first  window,  I  recol- 
lect, was  an  undertaker's,  with  ready- 
printed  expressions   of  grief  for  sale 
upon  white  porcelain  discs.     We  had 
time  to  read  them  alL    The  next  was 
a  butcher's.    Here  we  stayed,  perforce, 
so  long  that  the  proprietor,  who  was 
of  the  tribe  which  disposes  of  its  wares 
almost   entirely    by   personal   canvass, 
came    out    into    the    street    and    en- 
deavored to  sell  us  a  bullock's  heart 

'Our  quarry's  next  proceeding  was  to 
dive  into  a  public-house. 

We  turned  and  surveyed  one  an- 
other. 

"What  are  we  to  do  now?"  inquired 
my  wife. 

"Go  inside  too,"  I  replied,  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  I  had  hitherto  dis- 
played. "At  least  I  think  I  ought  ta 
You  can  please  yourself." 

"I  will  not  be  left  in  the  street- 
said  Stella  firmly.  **We  must  jodt 
wait  here  together  until  he  comes 
out." 
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•*There  may  be  another  exit,"  I  ob- 
jected. **We  had  better  go  in.  I  shall 
take  something,  just  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances, and  you  must  sit  down  in 
the  Ladies'  Bar,  or  the  Snug,  or  what- 
ever they  call  it" 

"Certainly  not!"  said  Stella. 

We  had  arrived  at  this  impaaae  when 
the  man  suddenly  reappeared,  wiping 
his  mouth.  Instantly  and  silently  we 
fell  in  behind  him. 

For  the  first  time  the  man  appeared 
to  notice  our  presence.  He  regarded 
us  curiously,  with  a  faint  gleam  of  rec- 
ognition in  his  eyes,  and  then  set  off 
down  the  street  at  a  good  round  pace. 
We  followed,  panting.  Once  or  twice 
he  looked  back  over  his  shoulder — a 
little  apprehensively,  I  thought  But 
we  ploughed  on. 

"We  ought  to  get  there  soon  at  this 
pace,"  I  gasped.  "Hallo,  he's  gone 
again !" 

"He  turned  down  to  the  right,"  said 
Stella  excitedly. 

The  lust  of  the  chase  was  fairly  on 
us  now.  We  swung  eagerly  round  the 
corner  into  a  quiet  by-street.  Our  man 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  street 
was  almost  empty. 

"Come  on!"  said  Stella.  "He  may 
have  turned  in  somewhere." 

We  hurried  down  the  street.  Sud- 
denly, warned  by  a  newly  awakened 
and  primieval  instinct,  I  looked  back. 
We  had  overrun  our  quarry.  He  had 
just  emerged  from  some  hiding-place 
of  his  own,  and  was  heading  back  to- 
wards the  main  street,  looking  fear- 
fully over  his  shoulder. 

Once  more  we  were  in  full  cry.  .   .   . 

For  the  next  five  minutes  we  practi- 
cally ran — all  three  of  us.  The  man 
was  obviously  frightened  out  of  his 
wits,  and  kept  making  frenzied  and 
spasmodic  spurts,  from  which  we  sur- 
mised that  he  was  getting  to  the  end 
of  his  i)owers  of  endurance. 

"If  only  we  could  overtake  him,"  I 
said,    hauling    my    exhausted    spouse 


along  by  the  arm,  "we  could  explain 
that " 

"He's  gone  again!"  exclaimed  Stella. 

She  was  right  The  man  had  turned 
another  corner.  We  followed  him 
round,  hot-foot,  and  found  ourselves  in 
a  prim  little  culrde-Boc,  with  villas  on 
either  side.  Across  the  end  of  the 
street  ran  a  high  wall,  obviously 
screening  a  railway-track. 

"We've  got  him!"  I  exclaimed,  feel- 
ing as  Moltke  must  have  felt  when  he 
closed  the  circle  at  Sedan. 

"But  where  Is  the  Dogs'  Home, 
dear?"  Inquired  Stella. 

The  question  was  never  answered, 
for  at  this  moment  the  man  ran  up  the 
steps  of  the  fourth  villa  on  the  left 
and  sUpped  a  latchkey  into  the  lock. 
The  door  closed  behind  him  with  a 
venomous  snap,  and  we  were  left  alone 
in  the  street,  guideless  and  dogless. 

A  minute  later  the  man  appl^red  at 
the  ground-floor  window,  accompanied 
by  a  female  of  commanding  appear- 
ance. He  pointed  us  out  to  her.  Be- 
hind them,  dimly,  we  could  descry  a 
white  tableKjloth,  a  tea-cosy,  and  cov- 
ered dishes. 

The  commanding  female,  after  a  pro- 
longed and  withering  glare,  plucked  a 
hairpin  from  her  head  and  ostenta- 
tiously proceeded  to  skewer  together 
the  starchy  white  curtains  which 
framed  the  window.  Privacy  secured, 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  English  home 
thus  pointedly  vindicated,  she  and  her 
husband  disappeared  into  the  murky 
background,  where  they  doubtless  sat 
down  to  an  excellent  high  tea. 

Exhausted  and  discomfited,  we 
drifted  away. 

"I  am  going  home,"  said  Stella  in  a 
hollow  v<^ce.  "And  I  think,"  she  added 
bitterly,  'that  it  might  have  occurred 
to  you  to  suggest  that  the  creature 
might  possibly  be  going  frwn  the  Dogs' 
Home,  and  not  to  it" 

I  apologised.  It  is  the  simplest  plan, 
really. 
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II. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  the  train 
arrived  at  our  little  country  statioiu. 
We  set  out  to  walk  home  by  the  short 
cut  across  the  golf-course. 

"Anyhow,  we  have  saved  five  shil- 
lings/' remarked  Stella. 

"We  paid  half-a-crown  for  that  taxi 
which  took  us  back  to  Victoria  Sta- 
tion/' I  reminded  her. 

"Do  not  argue  to-night,  darling,"  re- 
sponded my  wife.  "I  simply  cannot 
endure  anything  more." 

Plainly  she  was  a  little  unstrhng. 
Very  considerately  I  selected  another 
topic. 

"I  think  our  best  plan,"  I  said  cheer- 
fully, "would  be  to  advertise  for  a 
dog." 

"I  never  wish  to  see  a  dog  again," 
replied  Stella. 

I  surveyed  her  with  some  concern, 
and  said  gently — 
"I  am  afraid  you  are  tired,  dear." 
"No,  I'm  not." 
"A  little  shaken,  perhaps?" 
"Nothing  of  the  kind.    Joe,  what  U 
th^tr 

Stella's  fingers  bit  deep  into  my 
biceps  muscle,  causing  me  considerable 
pain.  We  were  passing  a  small  sheet 
of  water,  which  guards  the  thirteenth 
green  on  the  golf-course.  It  is  a  stag- 
nant and  unclean  pool,  but  we  make 
rather  a  fuss  of  it  We  call  it  the 
pond,  and  if  you  play  a  ball  into  ft 
you  send  a  blasphemous  caddie  in  after 
it  and  count  one  stroke. 

A  young  moon  was  struggling  up 
over  the  trees,  dismally  illuminating 
the  scene.  Upon  the  slimy  shores  of 
the  pond  we  beheld  a  small  moving  ob- 
ject A  yard  behind  it  was  another 
object,  a  little  smaller,  moving  at  ex- 
actly the  same  pace.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects was  emitting  sounds  of  distress. 
Abandoning  my  quaking  consort,  I 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  pond  and 
leaned  down  to  investigate  the  mystery, 
object  proved  to  be  a 


small,  wet,  shivering,  whimpering 
puppy.  The  satellite  was  a  brick.  The 
two  were  connected  by  a  string.  Hie 
puppy  had  Just  emerged  from  the 
depths  of  the  pond,  towing  the  bri<dc 
behind  it 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  repeated  Stella 
fearfully. 

"Your  dog!"  I  replied,  and  cut  the 
string. 

III. 

We  spent  three  days  deciding  upon  a 
name  for  him.  Stella  suggested  Tiny, 
on  account  of  his  size.  I  pointed  out 
that  time  might  stultify  this  selectioo 
of  a  title. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Bileen,  sup- 
porting her  sister.  (She  usually  does.) 
"That  kind  of  dog  does  not  grow 
very  big." 

"What  kind  of  dog  is  he?"  I  In- 
quired swiftly. 

Eileen  said  no  more.  There  are 
problems  which  even  young  women  of 
twenty  cannot  solve. 

A  warm  bath  had  revealed  to  us  the 
fact  that  the  puppy  was  of  a  dingy  yel- 
low hue.  I  suggested  that  we  should 
call  him  "Mustard."  Our  son  John,  on 
being  consulted  (against  my  advice)  by 
his  mother,  addressed  the  animal  as 
"Pussy."  Stella  continued  to  favor 
"Tiny."  Finally  Eileen,  who  was  at 
the  romantic  age,  produced  a  copy  of 
Tennyson  and  suggested  "Excalibur," 
alleging  in  support  of  her  preposterous 
proposition  that 

It  rose  from  out  the  ho9om  of  the 
lake, 

"The  darling  rose  from  out  the  bosom 
of  the  lake,  too,  Just  like  the  sword 
Excalibur,"  she  said,  "so  I  think  it 
would  make  a  lovely  name  for  him." 

"The  little  brute  waded  out  of  a 
muddy  pond  towing  a  brick,"  I  replied. 
"I  see  no  parallel.  He  was  not  the 
product  of  the  pond.  Some  one  most 
have  throvm  him  in,  and  he  came  out" 
"That  is  Just,"  retorted  Eileen,  ••what 
some  one  must  have  done   with   the 
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sword.  So  we'll  call  yoa  Excalibor, 
won't  we,  darling  little  Scally?" 

She  embraced  the  puppy  warmly, 
and  the  unsuspecting  animal  replied  by 
frantically  licking  her  face. 

However,  the  name  stuck — with  va« 
riations.  When  the  puppy  was  big 
enough  he  was  presented  with  a  collar 
engraved  with  the  name  **Excalibur," 
together  with  my  name  and  address. 
Among  ourselves  we  usually  addressed 
him  as  "Scally."  The  children  in  the 
village  called  him  "The  Scallywag." 

His  time  during  his  first  year  in  our 
household  was  fully  occupied  in  grow- 
ing up.  Stella  declared  that  if  one 
could  have  persuaded  him  to  stand  still 
for  five  minutes  it  would  have  been 
actually  possible  to  see  him  grow.  He 
grew  at  the  rate  of  about  an  inch  per 
week  for  the  best  part  of  a  year.  When 
he  had  finished  he  looked  like  nothing 
on  earth.  At  one  time  we  cherished  a 
brief  but  illusory  hope  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  turn  into  some  sort  of  an  imi- 
tation of  a  St  Bernard ;  but  the  symp- 
toms rapidly  passed  off,  and  his  final 
and  permanent  aspect  was  that  of  a 
rather  badly  stuffed  lion. 

Like  most  overgrown  creatures  he 
was  top-heavy  and  lethargic,  and  very 
humble-minded.  Still,  there  was  a  kind 
of  respectful  pertinacity  about  him.  It 
requires  some  strength  of  character, 
for  instance,  to  wade  along  the  bottom 
of  a  pond  to  dry  land  accompanied  by 
a  brick  as  big  as  yourself.  It  was 
quite  impossible,  too,  short  of  locking 
him  up,  to  prevent  him  from  accom- 
panying us  when  we  took  our  walks 
abroad,  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  so.  The  first  tUne  this  happened  I 
was  going  to  shoot  with  some  neigh- 
bors. It  was  only  a  mile  to  the  first 
covert,  and  I  set  off  after  breakfast  to 
walk.  1  was  hardly  out  upon  the  road 
when  Bxcalibur  was  beside  me, 
ambling  uncertainly  upon  his  weedy 
legs  and  smiling  up  into  my  face  with 
an  air  of  imbecile  affection. 
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"You  have  many  qualities,  old 
friend,"  I  said,  **but  I  don't  think  you 
are  a  sporting  dog.    Go  home!" 

Excalibur  sat  down  upon  the  road 
with  a  dejected  air.  Then,  having 
given  me  fifty  yards'  start,  he  rose  and 
crawled  sheepishly  after  me.  I  stopped, 
called  him  up,  pointed  him  with  some 
difficulty  in  the  required  direction,  gave 
him  a  resounding  spank,  and  bade  him 
begone.  He  responded  by  collapsing 
like  a  camp  bedstead,  and  I  left  him. 

Two  minutes  later  I  looked  round. 
Excalibur  was  ten  yards  behind  me, 
propelling  himself  along  upon  his 
stomach.  This  time  I  thrashed  him 
severely.  After  he  had  begun  to  howl 
I  let  him  go,*  and  he  lumbered  away 
homeward  the  picture  of  misery. 

In  due  course  I  reached  the  cross- 
roads where  I  had  arranged  to  meet 
the  rest  of  the  party.  They  had  not 
arrived,  but  Excalibur  had.  He  had 
made  a  detour,  and  headed  me  off.  Not 
certain  which  route  I  would  take  after 
the  cross-roads,  he  was  sitting,  very 
sensibly,  under  the  sign-post,  awaiting 
my  arrival.  On  seeing  me  he  immedi- 
ately came  forward  wagging  his  tail, 
and  placed  himself  at  my  feet  in  the 
position  most  convenient  to  me  for  in- 
flicting chastisement. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  human 
friends  would  be  willing  to  pay  such 
a  price  for  the  pleasure  of  our  com- 
pany. 

As  time  went  on  E3xcalibur  filled  out 
into  one  of  the  most  terrifying  specta- 
cles I  have  ever  beheld.  In  one  re- 
spect, though,  he  lived  up  to  his 
knightly  name.  His  manners  were  of 
the  most  courtly  description,  and  he 
had  an  affectionate  greeting  for  all— - 
beggars  included.  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  children.  If  he  saw  children 
in  the  distance  he  would  canter  up  and 
offer  to  play  with  them.  If  the  chil- 
dren had  not  met  him  before  they 
would  run  shrieking  to  their  nurses.  If 
they  had,  they  would  fall  upon  Bxcali- 
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bur  in  a  body  and  roll  him  over  and 
pull  him  about    On  wet  afternoons  In 
the  nursery  my  own  family   used   to 
play  at  "dentist"  with  him,  assigning 
to  Excallbur  the  rdle  of  patient.     Gas 
was  administered  with  a  bicycle-pump, 
and  a  shoehorn  and  button-hook  were 
employed  in  place  of  the  ordinary  in- 
struments  of   torture.     But    Excallbur 
did  not  mind.    He  lay  on  his  back  up- 
on the  hearthrug,   with  the  principal 
dentist    sitting    astride    his    ribs,    as 
happy  as  a  king.    He  was  particularly 
attracted  by  babies ;  and  being  able  by 
reason    of   his    stature   to   look   right 
down  into  perambulators,   was  accus- 
tomed whenever  he  met  one  of  these 
vehicles  to  amble  alongside  and  peer 
inquiringly  into  the  face  of  its  occu* 
pant    Most  of  the  babies  in  the  dis- 
trict got  to  know  him  in  time,  but  un- 
til they  did  we  had  a  good  deal  of  cor- 
respondence to  attend  to  upon  the  sub- 
ject 

Excalibur's  intellect  may  have  been 
lofty,  but  his  memory  was  treacherous. 
Our  household  will  never  forget  the 
day  upon  which  he  was  given  the 
shoulder  of  mutton. 

One  morning  after  breakfast  Eileen, 
accompanied  by  Excallbur,  Intercepted 
the  kitchen-maid  hastening  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  potting-shed,  carrying 
the  Joint  in  question  at  arm's  length. 
The  damsel  explained  that  its  prema- 
ture maturity  was  due  to  the  recent 
warm  weather,  and  that  she  was  even 
now  in  search  of  the  gardener's  boy, 
who  would  be  commissioned  to  perform 
the  duties  of  sexton. 

"It  seems  a  waste.  Miss,"  observed 
the  kitchen-maid,  "but  Cook  says  it 
can't  be  ate  nohow,  now." 

Loud  but  respectful  snuflUngs  from 
Excallbur  moved  a  direct  negative  to 
this  statement.  Eileen  and  the  kitchen- 
maid,  who  were  both  criminally  weak 
where  Excallbur  was  concerned,  saw  a 
way  to  gratify  their  economical  in- 
stincts and  their  natural  affection  sim- 


ultaneously. Next  moment  ExcaHbor 
was  lurching  contentedly  down  the 
gravel  path,  with  a  presentatiOQ 
shoulder  of  mutton  in  his  mootlL 

Then  Joy  Day  began.  Excallbur  took 
his  prize  into  the  middle  of  the  tennis- 
lawn.    It  was  a  very  large  shoulder  oi 
mutton,   but  Excallbur  finished   it   in 
ten  minutes.    After  that,  distended  to 
his  utmost  limits,  he  went  to  sleep  In 
the  sun,   with  the  bone  between  his 
paws.     Occasionally  he  woke  up,  and 
raising  his  head  stared  solemnly  into 
space,  in  the  attitude  of  a  Trafalgar 
Square  lion.    The  bone  now  lay  white 
and   gleaming  upon   the  grass   beside 
him.    Then  he  fell  asleep  again.  About 
four  o'clock  he  roused  himself,  and  be- 
gan to  look  for  a  suitable  place  of  In- 
terment for  the  bone.     By  four-thirty 
the  deed   was  done,  and  he  went  to 
sleep  once  more.    At  five  he  woke  up — 
and    pandemonium    began.     He    could 
not  remember  where  he  had  buried  the 
bone! 

He  started  systematically  with  the 
rose-beds,  but  met  with  no  success.  Af- 
ter that  he  tried  two  or  three  shrub- 
beries, without  avail;  and  then  em- 
barked upon  a  frantic  but  thorough  ex- 
cavation of  the  tennis-lawn.  We  were 
taking  tea  upon  the  lawn  at  the  time, 
and  our  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
Excalibur's  bereavement  by  a  tempor- 
ary but  unshakable  conviction  on  his 
part  that  the  bone  was  buried  immedi- 
ately underneath  the  tea-table. 

As  the  tennis-lawn  was  fast  begin- 
ning to  resemble  a  golf-course,  we 
locked  Excallbur  up  in  the  wash-house, 
where  his  hyena-like  howls  T&at  the 
air  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  pene- 
trating even  to  the  dinlng-roouL  This 
was  particularly  unfortunate,  because 
we  were  having  a  dinner  party  In 
honor  of  a  neighbor  who  had  recently 
come  to  the  district — ^no  less  a  person- 
age, in  fact,  than  the  new  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  and  his  lady. 
Stella  was  naturally  anxious  that  there 
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should  be  no  embarrassments  upon 
such  an  occasion,  and  it  distressed  her 
to  think  that  these  people  should  im- 
agine that  we  kept  a  private  torture- 
chamber  on  the  premises. 

However,  dinner  passed  off  quite  suc- 
cessfully, and  we  adjourned  to  the 
drawing-room.  It  was  a  chilly  Sep- 
tember evening,  and  Lady  Wickham 
was  accommodated  with  a  seat  by  the 
fire  in  a  large  arm-chair  with  a  cushion 
at  her  back.  When  the  gentlemen 
came  in  Eileen  sang  to  us.  Fortunately 
the  drawing-room  is  out  of  range  of 
the  wash-house. 

During  Eileen's  first  song  I  sat  by 
Lady  Wickham.  Her  expression  was 
one  of  patrician  caUn  and  well-bred  re- 
pose, but  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  was 
not  looking  quite  comfortable.     I  was 


not  feeling  quite  comfortable  myself. 
The  atmosphere  seemed  a  trifle  oppres- 
sive; perhaps  we  had  done  wrong  in 
having  a  fire  after  all.  Lady  Wickham 
appeared  to  notice  it  too.  She  saf 
very  upright,  fanning  herself  mechani- 
cally, and  seemed  disinclined  to  lean 
back  in  her  chair. 

After  the  song  was  finished  I  said : 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  not  quite  com- 
fortable. Lady  Wickham.  Let  me  get 
you  a  larger  cushion." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Lady  Wickham; 
"the  cushion  I  have  \s  delightfully  com- 
fortable; but  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing hard  behind  it" 

Apologetically,  I  plucked  away  the 
cushion.  Lady  Wickham  was  right; 
there  was  something  behind  it. 

It  was  Excalibur's  bone. 


Blackwood's  Magasine. 


{To  he  continued.) 


AN  OLD  GARDEN  CITY:  IN  PRAISE   OF  BATH. 
By  Fredebic  Habbison,  D.O.L. 


Which  of  English  cities  is  the  most 
beautiful — ^If  by  beauty  we  include  not 
only  fine  architectural  and  historic 
buildings,  picturesque  site,  quaint  old- 
world  labyrinths  and  hillsides,  pure 
air,  bright  sky,  with  a  minimum  of 
smoke,  steam,  crowd,  and  roar:  above 
all,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  verdant 
landscape  opening  to  the  eye,  far  and 
near,  high  above  us  on  every  side, 
and  brightening  every  street  at  every 
turn?  This  is  indeed  the  special  pre- 
rogative of  Bath,  which  caused  Savage 
Landor  to  compare  Bath  to  his  equally 
beloved  Florence.  Here  are,  first,  the 
most  important  Roman  buildings  in  our 
island;  one  of  our  great  mediaeval 
cathedrals;  the  best  English  examples 
of  Palladlan  architecture  adapted  to 
city  planning;  a  river  valley  that  may 
hold  its  own  beside  the  Thames  at 
Marlow,  and  downs  that  may  challenge 
the  racecourse  at  Goodwood. 


It  is,  no  doubt,  only  by  its  Roman 
Baths  that  our  city — as  city — ^has  nO' 
rival.  In  other  qualities  it  does  not 
stand  quite  first  The  Abbey,  with  aU 
its  various  interests,  is  certainly  far 
inferior  to  the  older  cathedrals.  Ex- 
cept for  its  Abbey,  Bath  has  none  of 
the  mediaeval  glories  of  Oxford,  Gam- 
bridge,  Salisbury,  or  Wells.  And  it  is 
only  here  and  there  that  the  Somerset 
Avon  can  be  ranked  beside  the  Dart  or 
the  Wye.  There  is  much  charm  In 
such  towns  as  Hereford,  Durham, 
Winchester,  or  in  Stratford  or  Brad- 
ford-on-Avon.  But  Bath  is  a  city — 
with  the  size,  antiquities,  resources, 
culture,  social  and  industrial  life  of 
a  city  which  for  centuries  has  held  a 
place  of  mark  in  English  literature  and 
art.  And  being  an  historic  and  most 
noble  city,  it  lies  along  both  sides  of 
one  of  the  most  luxuriant  river  valleys 
in  the  South  of  England ;  so  that,  even 
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from  its  busy  streets  or  its  broad  ter- 
races, there  is  offered  to  the  eye  a 
panorama  of  rural  scenes  of  Tillage, 
down,  or  wood.  That  is  the  unique 
prerogative  of  Bath — urba  in  rure — ^a 
city  of  historic  dignity  which  is  itself 
but  the  heart  of  a  magnificent  country- 
side. 

A  man  must  have  lived  a  year  at 
least  in  Bath  before  he  can  have  any 
real  knowledge  of  what  it  is  to  resi- 
•  dents.     Everyone,  no  doubt,  has  seen 
Bath.    If  he  was  never  ordered  to  try 
its   waters,   he   has   stopped   there   to 
take  luncheon  on  a  motor  tour.    Your 
noodle    will    chuckle   about    Pickwick, 
Winkle,  and  Smauker,  and  a  lady  will 
be  curious  about  Beau  Nash.     But  to 
have  strolled  into  the  Pump  Room,  to 
have  been  driven  round  the  Lansdown 
HIU  Crescents  and  Terraces,  to  have 
"done"  Prior  Park,  the  Roman  Baths, 
and  the  Abbey,  is  not  to  know  Bath  at 
all,  or  to  know  it  only  as  it  is  known 
to  a  day-tripper  from  Birmingham,  or 
to  a  journalist  from  Paris.    There  are 
bits   of   Bath   that   remind   one   of   a 
Riviera  hill  village ;   a  student  of  town 
architecture    would    need    months    to 
study  the  work  of  the  two  Woods  and 
their   school.     The   walks,    rides,    and 
drives    about    Lansdown    Hill,    round 
Prior  Park,  in  St.  Catherine's,  Claver- 
ton    Vale,    or    Charlcombe — anywhere 
within  a  league  or  two  of  the  city-^ 
are  equal  to  any  in  England.    But  the 
peculiar  charm  of  Bath  lies  in  its  great 
variety  of  gardens,  parks,  squares,  and 
promenades,  together  with  the  infinite 
change  of  street  vista,  alternating  from 
rural     picturesqueness     to     Palladian 
breadth  of  architectural  schemes.     As 
you    walk    the    streets    you   will    con- 
stantly be  struck  with  a  view  that  you 
never  noticed  before ;   and  you  may  re- 
side  In   the  city   for  years,   and   still 
find  yourself  now  and  then  in  a  spot 
which,  if  not  quite  unknown,  seems  to 
have  gained   a   new   beauty  or   some 
mysterious  charm. 


Few  visitors  to  Bath,   and   perhaps 
not  all  residents,  have  ever  studied  the 
east   face    of    Ralph    Allen's    house — 
built  by  the  elder  Wood  in  1727 — ^now 
stowed  away  in  Jjilliput  Alley  and  al- 
most  inaccessible.     It   is   one    of   the 
most  effective  specimens  of  the  domes- 
tic architecture  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury still  extant  in  England.    The  elab- 
orate and  scientific  work  of  Mowbray 
Green   (4to,  1904)  points  out  a  larger 
series  of  Palladian  work  of  that  classi- 
cal century  still  extant  in  Bath  than 
any  to  be  found  elsewhere,  unless  in 
such     as     remain     in     Westminster, 
Bloomsbury,  or  the  City  and  East-end 
of  London.     But  London,  with  its  in- 
cessant growth  and  reconstruction,  has, 
even  in  living  memory,  swept  away  the 
larger  imrt   of  the  eighteenth-century 
work.     Bath  had  a  different  history. 
About  one  hundred  years  ago  it  ceased 
to  be  the  resort  of  fashion,  wealth,  and 
art,  and  its  extension  by  new  buildings 
suddenly  ceased. 

Since  then  its  growth  has  been  very 
moderate,  and  it  has  needed  but  little 
building  except  in  its  suburbs  and  en- 
virons. The  stately  Palladian  saloons 
and  decorations  of  the  times  of  Chat- 
ham, Pulteney,  and  Ralph  Allen  are 
DOW  too  often  faded  and  ill-kept,  ten- 
anted by  caretakers,  workmen  and 
their  families,  or  let  out  to  lodgers. 
But  the  student  of  British  art  in  the 
eighteenth  century  may  find  in  them 
the  best  designs  of  the  two  John 
Woods,  of  Adam,  Baldwin,  and 
Strahan:  admirable  doorways,  stair- 
cases, mouldings,  and  panels,  which 
can  hardly  be  matched  elsewhere.  One 
may  dislike  Palladian  art,  or  even 
hate  it  as  much  as  did  Ruskin;  but 
he  who  cares  for  art  or  history,  or 
even  the  evolution  of  manners,  cannot 
neglect  it  as  an  historic  fact  of  Eu- 
ropean range,  nor  be  blind  to  its  emi- 
nent adaptability  to  modem  life.  The 
place  to  find  Palladian  art  at  its  best 
in   England  is  Bath.     Architecturally, 
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Bath  is  eighteenth  century  and  nothing 
else.  And,  owing  to  its  arrest  as  a 
centre  of  fashion  more  tlian  a  century 
ago,  to  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been 
a  great  manufacturing  city — with  no 
need  to  rebuild  its  streets — and  also 
that  for  centuries  it  has  had  at  its 
walls  an  exceedingly  fine  building 
stone  and  has  retained  its  traditions 
of  skilled  artificers — Bath  remains  to- 
day much  as  it  was  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  just  as  Edinburgh  does  in 
Scotland,  Versailles  in  France,  or  Pisa 
in  Italy. 

There  is  nowhere  extant  in  England 
any  scheme  of  town-planning,  at  once 
so  convenient  and  so  artistic,  as  the  vast 
constructions  of  the  two  Woods,  their 
imitators  and  followers  in  Bath.      To 
my  eye,  the  north  side  of  Queen  Square 
has  no  superior  in  England.    The  Cir- 
cus is  a  real  lesson  in  Palladian  deco- 
ratlou   of   modest   town   houses.    The 
singular  ingenuity  of  its  planning.  Le^ 
with     three,     not    four    openings,    so 
that  wherever  you  enter  you  face  a 
true  crescent,  not  a  quadrant  of  a  cir- 
cle,.  produces  an  impression  of  dignity 
and  repose,   which  no  circus  of  four 
segments  can   possess.     It  is   doubted 
if  any  other  extant  circus  has  this  most 
crucial  character.    But  Wood's  special 
gift   as   an   artist,   the   impression   of 
dignity   and   repose,   is  carried  to  its 
highest    point    in    what    is   known  as 
Royal  Crescent.     This  building,  which 
Is  not  a  crescent,  or  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle, but  a  segment  of  a  very  long  el- 
lipse, more  tlian  600  feet  from  end  to 
end,  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  size  and 
its  grand  colonnade — which  surpasses 
the  scale  of  any  similar  work  in  Eng- 
land,   or   perhaps   in    Europe.     If   to 
Wood's  streets,  squares,  crescents,  and 
terraces  we  add  the  Assembly  Booms, 
the  Guildhall,  Pulteney  Street  with  its 
adjuncts,  and  Prior  Park,  we  have  a 
group   of   eighteenth-century   architec- 
ture which  no  provincial  city  can  rivaL 
After  all,  the  charm  of  Bath  as  a 


residential    city,    apart    from    its    ex- 
quisite site  and  its  traditions,  is  the 
singular  profusion  of  parks,  gardens, 
open  promenades,  and  spacious  pave- 
ments in  which  it  abounds.    In  this  it 
surpasses   all   other  English   cities   of 
any  size,  and  can  be  matched  only  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.    In  Bath  may 
be  counted  about   twenty  such  parks 
and  gardens  within  a  short  walk  of  the 
Abbey.     The   lie  of  the  ground   with 
incessant  variations  in  rise  and  fall,  in- 
terspersed   with    valleys,    hills,    down, 
and  wood,  gives  opportunity  for  foli- 
age   and    greenery    which    the    local 
builders   skilfully   used.     All  the  new 
quarters  raised  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury outside  the  mediaeval  walls  In  or- 
der to  house  visitors  and  residents  of 
refinement  and  leisure,  were  invariably 
placed  so  as  to  face  parks,  gardens, 
and   open  ground;    and  they   usually 
had  gardens  of  their  own  in  the  rear. 
In  this  way,  the  houses  in  the  Squares, 
in    Gay    Street,     the    Circus,    Brock 
Street,  the  three  large  Crescents,  Marl- 
borough  Buildings,   and   the  Terraces 
along   the   High   Conunon,   have   each 
gardens  of  their  own  which  often  com- 
mand  wide  country   prospects.     It   is 
this  rural  element  of  Bath  residences 
which  makes  the  city  a  true  urh%  in 
rure — ^its    profusion    of    foliage,    lawn 
and  flower  beds,  rich  with  the  fertility 
of  the  Avon  valley  soil.  He  who  leaves 
his  house  on  foot  passes  in  a  few  yards 
to  a   true   country   walk,   and   as   he 
strolls   along  the  avenues  and  up  or 
down  its  hillside,  on  East  or  West,  on 
North  or  South,  he  has  before  his  eyes 
at  every  turn  a  vision  of  that  Wessex 
country-side  above  him,  villages,  farms, 
pastures,  and  woods.    It  is  such  a  city 
as  a  few  centuries  ago  was  conunon 
enough  in  Europe,   and   happily  it  is 
without   those   battlements   and   walls 
which  then  cut  ofT  the  city  from  the 
land  outside  them.    In  Bath  one  hardly 
knows  whether  one  lives  in  the  coun- 
try or  in  a  town. 
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One  has  often  wondered  how  In  old 
times  citizens,  their  women  and  chil« 
dren,  endnred  the  gloom,  confinement, 
and  inconveniences  of  a  fetid  mediseval 
town,  hemmed  in  by  lofty  walls,  bat- 
tlements, and  towers,  with  no  access 
to  open  country  unless  through  some 
four,  or  perhaps  six,  narrow  gates.  All 
this  lasted  everywhere  in  Europe  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Those  of  us  octogenarians  who 
have  known  Avignon,  Nuremburg,  Flor- 
ence, and  Rome  before  any  buildings 
existed  outside  the  ancient  walls,  can 
imagine  what  European  cities  were, 
at  any  rate  down  to  the  religious  wars 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  seems 
marvellous  that  human  nature  could 
have  endured  to  pass  whole  lives  in 
cities  which,  except  for  their  churches, 
abbeys,  and  guildhalls,  were  a  net- 
work of  dungeons,  the  like  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  at  Orvieto  or 
Carcassonne. 

No  doubt,  there  were  no  tall  chim- 
neys, no  factories,  steam-hooters, 
trams,  or  motors.  But  the  real  com- 
pensation, which  enabled  the  people  of 
Europe  to  endure  for  five  or  six  cen- 
turies the  horrors  of  their  stifling 
cities  within  walls,  was  the  freedom  to 
pass  in  ten  minutes  on  foot  into  a  pure 
and  verdant  open  country.  Except 
during  war  or  in  time  of  riot,  the  gates 
were  open;  and,  once  outside  the 
walls,  citizens,  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, could  enjoy  quiet  country  life, 
could  play  or  go  Maying,  nutting,  or 
acoming  in  the  woods ;  sail,  or  fish,  or 
bathe  in  the  trout-streams,  or  gather 
in  the  public  mead  for  a  pageant  or  a 
tournament.  Even  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  or  York,  who  passed  their 
entire  lives  in  crowded  and  busy  in- 
dustrial centres,  could  always  take  an 
afternoon  stroll  through  a  countryside 
as  fresh  and  peaceful  as  a  Mendip  vil- 
lage to-day.  If  life  within  walls  was 
close  and  strained,  without  walls  all 
was    balmy    air,    smokeless    sky,    and 


rural  charm.  That  was  the  saving 
grace  of  the  cruel  life  of  the  old  walled 
town. 

Now,  Bath  remains  one  of  the  veiy 
few  cities  of  any  importance  in  Eng- 
land where  this  antique  combination 
of  splendid  city  life  within,  and  lovely 
country  at  hand,  still  survives  in  per- 
fection. In  its  fine  buildings  and  busy 
thoroughfares  its  citizens  have  the  dig- 
nity and  stir  of  old  city  life,  with  its 
genius  loci  and  memorable  traditions; 
and  yet  parks,  downs,  meandering 
streams,  and  historic  manors  are  with- 
in a  walk.  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Wor- 
cester are  interesting  old  cities,  not 
quite  absorbed  in  modem  factories,  in 
steam  and  electric  whirlwinds.  But 
none  of  these  towns,  nor  the  smaller 
towns  on  beautiful  sites,  have  any- 
thing to  compare  with  the  civic  archi- 
tecture and  palatial  dignity  of  Bath. 
Even  in  such  noble  cities  as  Edinbur:^ 
or  Oxford,  it  is  no  longer  within  a 
mere  afternoon's  stroll  to  leave  fac- 
tories and  slums  behind  and  to  pass  to 
a  beautiful  country  of  untainted  air. 
Now  this  is  our  daily  experience  In 
Bath.  It  is  a  real — almost  the  only 
Garden  City. 

Bath  has  as  many  gardens  as  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge;  and  if  these  gar- 
dens and  parks  and  terraced  walks 
lack  the  eternal  charm  of  the  Gothic 
colleges,  chapels,  towers,  and  belfries 
which  make  the  old  University  cities 
in  themselves  a  spiritual  education,  yet 
in  compensation,  the  gardens  of  Bath 
all  stand  embosomed  in  magnificent 
landscapes  and  lofty  and  distant  hiU 
prospects  such  as  surpass  any  within 
reach  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The 
citizen  of  Bath  who  takes  the  air  on 
foot  or  in  any  kind  of  vehicle  has  the 
choice  of  scores  of  ways  of  countless 
variety  and  Interest  Within  a  mile  or 
two  outside  the  present  area,  which  Is 
held  to  exceed  a  population  of  60,000 
souls,  he  may  find  avenues  of  noble 
forest  trees,  or  paths  beside  a  wUid- 
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ing  river,  a  picturesque  hill  village, 
quaint  remnants  of  Tudor,  Plantagenet, 
or  Norman  work,  an  ideal  Jacobean 
manor,  the  site  of  a  Gromwellian  bat- 
tle, a  fragment  of  Roman  road,  a 
Saxon  relic,  a  prehistoric  earthwork, 
and  on  every  side  a  down  with  a  pan- 
oramic view.  There  is  more  than  one 
such  haunt,  within  an  hour's  walk  of 
the  Abbey,  where,  at  a  height  between 
700  and  800  feet,  there  may  be  found 
a  prospect  covering  some  forty  or  fifty 
miles  of  the  West-country,  which  in 
rural  beauty,  extent  of  outlook,  and 
historic  association,  will  hold  its  own 
with  any  other  famous  Ausaicht-punki 
in  all  the  South  of  England.  Few  Eng- 
lish cities  have  a  single  such  point 
within  an  easy  walk.  Bath  has  one 
for  every  day  in  the  week. 

Certainly  no  English  city  has  on  its 
hillside  so  stately  a  specimen  of  Pal- 
ladian  architecture  in  so  perfect  a  site 
as  Prior  Park.  To  my  eye,  this  chef 
d*<Euvre  of  the  elder  Wood,  even  after 
its  injury  by  fire  and  later  additions, 
can  stand  comparison  with  Stowe, 
Blenheim,  or  Castle  Howard,  and  I 
think  it  a  finer  design  than  any  but 
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the  latter.  In  position  nearly  500  feet 
above  the  river,  looking  down  on  the 
old  city  through  a  luscious  glen  sur- 
rounded with  clumps  of  noble  trees, 
and  adorned  with  the  picturesque  con- 
ceit of  the  Palladian  bridge  in  the 
apogee  of  the  Georgian  grand  manner, 
Prior  Park  has  a  platform  and  a  pros- 
pect superior  to  any  mansion  of  its 
age  and  class.  The  most  severe 
Ruskinian  might  forgive  its  renascent 
colonnades  and  "orders"  for  the  sake 
of  its  long  traditions  of  eighteenth- 
century  literature,  art,  society,  and 
statesmanship,  with  which  it  is 
crowded.  Before  we  sneer  at  its  arti- 
ficial classicalism,  let  us  read  Austin 
Dobson's  delightful  volume  entitled 
"Prior  Park,"  and  then  wander  about 
its  woods  in  springtime,  and  watch 
the  haycocks  in  the  Park  and  the  lilies 
on  the  stream  beneath  the  bridge.  It 
is  a  glimpse  of  Tivoli  in  a  Somerset 
valley.  What  other  English  city  has 
such  a  bit  of  Italy  at  its  gates?  The 
day  will  come — ^it  must  come — when  it 
will  be  the  principal  park,  museum,  li- 
brary, and  art  gallery  of  the  Old  Gar- 
den City. 


THRESHOLDS. 


If  the  story  of  the  Fall  were  to  be 
rewritten  to-day,  the  curse  of  Adam 
would  be,  we  think,  reversed.  He 
would  find  himself  outside  Paradise — 
and  out  of  work.  A  terrible  fuss  fol- 
lowed the  change  of  scientific  theory 
which  made  men  disbelieve  in  "the  six 
days'  employ."  It  was  perhaps  a 
greater  change  of  conviction  which  led 
them  to  exalt  the  primeval  curse  into 
a  blessing.  It  took  place  quietly,  no 
one  quite  knows  when,  but  it  has  al- 
tered the  face  of  the  Western  world. 
Work  is  now  the  universal  ideal,  as 
well  as  the  almost  universal  necessity. 
Everybody  knows  that  everybody  else 


ought  to  work.  No  one  condemns  the 
loafer  more  heartily  than  the  man  of 
leisure,  and  we  imagine  that  his  con- 
demnation is  returned.  Most  men  go 
further  than  this,  and  in  the  fervor  of 
their  faith  declare  that  if  a  man  does 
not  find  happiness  in  his  work  he  will 
never  find  it.  This,  for  our  part,  we 
doubt.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which 
ought  to  be  and  are  not  By  wofk  we 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  a  little  occupa- 
tion; we  mean  toil,  the  sweat  of  a 
man's  brow  or  brain. 

On  the  whole,  the  new  view  of  work 
is  perhaps  the  truest.  But  there  are 
times  when  one  feels  more  inclined  to 
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agree  with  the  author  of  Genesis  than 
with  Dr.  Watts.  Satan  is  not  engaged 
only  with  the  unemployed,  and  as  we 
gaze  upon  the  faces  of  the  work-sodden 
multitude  in  the  poorest  quarters  of 
our  largest  cities,  incapable,  as  these 
faces  so  often  seem,  of  an  expression 
of  gaiety  and  unused  to  the  portrayal 
of  love  or  of  aspiration,  we  wonder 
whether  his  ostentatious  sissociation 
with  the  lazy  and  the  leisured  is  not 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  blind. 
Overwork  Is  not  morally  beneficial. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  happiest  time  of  life  comes 
before  we  know  the  real  stress  of  hard 
work,  and  we  believe  that  there  might 
be  a  very  happy  time  towards  the  end 
if  we  did  not  from  choice  or  necessity 
put  ofT  the  last  long  holiday  so  very 
late.  The  modern  ambition  to  die  in 
harness  is  unnatural.  A  man  should 
aim  at  several  years  of  quiet  enjoy- 
ment before  he  loses  his  strength.  As 
the  Ctesar  (Diocletian)  said,  he  should 
put  "an  interval  between  life  and 
death." 

Youth  is,  of  course,  the  age  of  hopes 
and  chances.  But  that  is  not  the  only 
reason  why  it  is  happy.  It  is  free 
from  the  stress  of  work.  Health, 
energy,  the  great  possibilities  of  luck 
and  of  love,  delight  young  men  and 
maidens;  but  if  we  analyze  their  hap- 
piness we  must  give  a  large  place  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  yet  hard  at 
work.  More  free  than  late  childhood, 
early  childhood  is  very  happy,  even 
among  the  very  poor,  almost  perfectly 
happy  among  the  rich.  Later  on 
school  means  work,  or  at  the  very 
least,  and  for  the  most  energetic  re- 
sister  of  instruction,  it  means  the  or- 
ganization of  the  hours  of  play  to  or- 
der. If  you  look  at  a  crowd  of  school- 
boy faces,  happiness  is  not  their  most 
marked  expression.  Too  many  of  them 
have  a  strained  look.  They  have  lost 
the  look  of  gaiety  which  makes  the 
faces  of  young  children  such  a  refresh- 


ment to  the  beholder,  and  they  have 
not  got  that  other  look  of  happiness 
which  comes  later.  Young  children  do 
dimly  realize  the  existence  of  sorrow, 
pain,  and  illness.  What  they  do  not 
realize  is  the  oppression  of  work;  at 
any  rate,  the  children  of  the  brain- 
worker  do  not  realize  it  Later  on, 
when  the  boy  goes  to  school,  he  slowly 
learns  it,  and  it  takes  something  out 
of  him.  Girls  keep  their  childish  hap- 
piness longer,  renew  it  more  noticeably 
in  later  youth,  and  in  rare  instances 
even  keep  it  through  life.  Of  course 
we  are  only  speaking  of  those  women 
who  lead  a  completely  sheltered  ex- 
istence, and  who,  though  they  may 
have  known  sorrow,  have  not  known 
care. 

Oddly  enough,  no  one  looks  forward 
to  work  with  fear.  The  young  man 
only  sees  its  possibilities,  its  successes : 
or,  if  he  must  work  where  there  are 
no  chances  of  success,  its  remunera- 
tion, the  few  hours  of  leisure,  the 
amusements  or  the  delights  of  family 
life  of  which  it  is  the  price.  When  the 
work  comes,  with  its  monotonous  leaden 
weight,  it  crushes  something  in  the 
character,  though  it  doubtless  gives  a 
good  deal  in  its  place.  Something  is 
killed  by  training,  first  in  the  boy  when 
he  goes  to  school,  then  in  the  young 
man  when  he  goes  to  work.  It  is  the 
threshold  days  which  are  really  happy. 
Of  course  work  brings  a  happiness  of 
its  own.  The  mere  accomplishment  of 
tasks  is  productive  of  pleasure,  and 
much  work  is  deeply  interesting,  and 
perhaps  never  becomes  dull.  Even  if 
it  is  not  interesting,  it  gives  a  meaning 
to  life;  and  if  it  is  a  source  of  happi- 
ness in  no  other  sense,  it  is  at  least 
the  only  known  anodyne  in  times  of 
bitter  distress.  One  has  to  remember 
also  that  there  is  something  intrinsi- 
cally pleasant  in  the  habituaL  Home- 
sickness can  be  explained  on  no  other 
theory,  and  the  longing  of  demented 
persons  for  the  home  from  which  they 
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believe  themselves  exiles  is  a  sad  wit- 
ness to  our  natural  devotion  to  the 
daily  round.  Even  the  men  who  have 
not  greatly  enjoyed  their  life's  work 
hesitate  to  give  it  up  until  they  are 
obliged.  It  is  rather  sad  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  last  time.  We  believe 
that  feeling  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  great 
deal  of  unwise  clinging  to  work.  Men 
quote  the  saying,  now  almost  become 
a  proverb,  about  wearing  out  and  rust- 
ing out  It  is  a  saying  in  which  there 
cannot  be  very  much  truth.  Many 
people  will  not  stop  work  till  they  are 
nearly  done  for,  and  somehow  the  ef- 
fect of  the  strain  does  not  show  itself 
till  it  is  over.  Then  they  flag,  and, 
being  past  recuperation,  they  flag  on 
for  years — "rusting  out,"  in  their  own 
phrase.  But  if  men  could  or  would  re- 
tire a  little  earlier  than  they  do,  the 
threshold  of  old  age  should  be  a  de- 
lightful time.  Hope  is  over,  it  is  true, 
but  so  are  great  disappointments,  and 
we  may  fairly  argue  tliat  we  know  the 
worst 

Ambition  crushes  many  sources  of 
happiness  when  we  are  young.  We 
avoid  doing  this,  that  or  the  other 
thing  because  we  cannot  do  it  very 
welL  But  perhaps  it  is  something  from 
which  we  might  get  very  great  enjoy- 
ment if  we  were  content  to  do  it  in  a 
mediocre  way.  Very  small  artistic 
gifts  offer  ^endless  pleasure  to  those 
who  have  leisure  to  cultivate  them 
and  sufficient  simplicity  to  be  content 
with  small  achievements.  Meanwhile 
the  world  is  always  young,  and  Nature 
Just  as  beautiful -as  when  the  old  were 
young  with  her. 

All  their  working  lives  men  and 
women  regret  the  pleasures  for  which 
they  have  no  time.  Nearly  all  these 
are  pleasures  which  require  no 
great  strength,  and  which  they  might 
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quite  well  enjoy  upon  the  threshold  of 
old  age  if  they  would.  It  is  true  that 
"old  Anglo-Indians,"  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  life  on  the  threshold 
of  old  age  more  than  most  people,  see- 
ing they  retire  early  and  have  an  as- 
sured income,  usually  seem  to  find  it 
very  dull.  But  we  doubt  whether  "old 
Anglo-Indians"  are  really  a  case  in 
point  Return  from  a  long  exile  is 
often  very  much  like  a  second  exile, 
and  exile  in  old  age  is  very  sad.  Self- 
absorption  is  a  failing  to  which  the 
temptation  grows  less  as  years  go  on. 
In  the  heyday  of  life  it  is  natural  and 
inevitable  that  our  own  affairs  should 
come  first,  should  preoccupy  us  to  a 
very  great  extent ;  but  when  the  strain 
is  over,  and  the  race  over,  and  the 
winners  have  got  their  prizes,  even 
those  who  have  proved  themselves  out 
of  the  running  can  rest  as  pleasantly 
fLS  the  victors.  Then  there  is  time  to 
see  the  fine  sights  and  humors  of  the 
world.  It  is  too  late,  perhaps,  to  be- 
gin a  hobby,  but  it  is  the  right  time  to 
pursue  one.  Friendship,  too,  can  be 
cultivated  with  far  more  care  and  t)er- 
sistence  than  are  possible  in  earlier 
life,  and  young  people,  who  distrust 
the  middle-aged  on  account  of  a  cer- 
tain aroma  of  authority  which  clings 
about  them,  are  often  very  glad  of  the 
friendship  of  those  upon  the  threshold 
of  old  age.  When  real  old  age  comes 
there  is  not  energy  left  for  new  do- 
ings. At  best  it  is  a  state  in  which  we 
must  feel  tired  without  work  to  show 
for  the  feeling.  But  upon  its  threshold 
memories  may  be  stored  which  will  be 
of  great  value  when  active  life  belongs 
to  the  past.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
be  a  gain  that  in  middle  life  a  man 
should  be  able  to  look  forward  as 
well  as  backward  to  the  delights  of 
leisure. 
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THE  AET  OP  C50NVERSATI0N. 


I  had  a  terrible  experience  yester- 
day, one  of  life's  inky  black  hours 
which  will  bring  a  shudder  whenever 
in  future  days  memory  seizes  an  idle 
moment  to  refresh  herself.  I  had  been 
dining  with  Scarfield  and  his  mother 
at  Hampstead,  and  with  the  entry  of 
the  cofTee  he  had  pleaded  a  sudden  dys- 
pepsia and  withdrawn.  So  his  mother, 
a  dear  colorless  old  lady,  undertook  to 
entertain  me.  By  her  desire  I  lighted 
a  cigar. 

She  mentioned  that  she  bad  Just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Glasgow,  and 
I  remarked  intelligently  that  Glasgow 
was  a  fine  place.  Considering  for  a 
moment,  she  observed  that  she  thought 
the  weather  in  Glasgow  was  colder 
than  that  of  the  South  of  England; 
and  I  said.  Yes,  very  likely,  I  had 
heard  so.  In  about  two  minutes  she 
qualified  her  statement  by  informing 
me  that  the  South  of  England  was  as 
a  rule  milder  than  Glasgow.  I  replied 
that  it  appeared  to  me  very  possible, 
adding  recklessly  that  they  had  pecu- 
liarly mixed  weather  in  Glasgow, 
which  she  seemed  to  think  rather  a 
questionable  presentment  of  the  case 
for  the  North,  for  she  kept  silent  and 
ruminated  for  seven  or  eight  minutes. 
My  mind  took  a  little  excursion  to 
Putney,  where  I  have  friends.  But, 
before  I  had  really  settled  at  Putney, 
the  lady's  voice  intimated  that  perhaps 
they  had  more  rain  in  Glasgow  than  in 
the  South  of  England. 

I  came  back  from  Putney  with  a 
slight  mental  wrench,  yet  sufficiently 
clear-headed  to  say  decidedly  that 
Glasgow,  on  the  whole,  had  a  much 
better  climate  than  the  South,  because 
I  had  once  spent  a  day  there,  and  the 
sun  shone  the  whole  time,  so  I  ought 
to  know.  Then  I  started  ofT  again,  and 
had  Just  reached  Walham  Green  (one 
does  not  speak  of  these  places,  but  I 


may  tell  you  that  it  is  a  station  on  the 
way  to  Putney,  where  I  have  a  friend), 
when  she  responded  with  lightning-like 
swiftness  that  it  couldn't  be  healthy  to 
live  in  Glasgow.  This  bordered  on 
repartee,  so  I  countered  rapidly  with 
the  brilliant  suggestion  that  a  good 
many  people  managed  to  live  there, 
hoping  she  would  not  score  by  the 
obvious  rejoinder  that  a  good  many 
people  died  there.  If  she  had,  I  can't 
imagine  how  I  should  have  extricated 
myself.  Luckily  she  merely  murmured, 
"Ah,  yes,"  and  reflected.  I  was  Just 
stepping  ofT  the  train  at  a  station 
(Putney — to  be  explicit,  it  is  a  lady 
friend)  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  col- 
lision, and  I  caught  myself  saying, 
"Indeed!"  though  I  don't  know  why. 
She  nodded  approval,  however,  and  I 
ventured  on  a  meditative  "Ye-ea." 

"But  they  don't  seem  to  mind,"  she 
said,  glancing  at  me  blandly  through 
her  spectacles.    "Do  they?* 

"You  see,"  I  answered,  chancing  it, 
"they  are  so  used  to  it"  She  smiled 
and  agreed. 

"That  must  be  the  reason,"  she  said. 
For  what,  I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea; 
but  this  Just  shows  what  presence  of 
mind  will  do  for  one  in  an  emergency. 

"What  a  difference  they  must  find," 
I  went  on  boldly,  and  lapsed  into  a 
muse.  She  sighted  it,  however,  and 
replied  in  less  than  five  minutes — 

"You  mean  now  that  the  old- 
fashioned  ones  are  coming  in  again?" 

Here  was  a  catastrophe.  Did  she 
refer  to  hats,  or  skirts,  or  Christmas 
cards?  What  sudden  original  obser- 
vation had  I  unfortunately  missed 
during  that  last  Journey  South-west^ 
ward?  At  all  costs  I  must  keep  co<^ 
I  pulled  myself  together  and  plunged. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "You  see  the  oM- 
fashioned  ones  were  so  awfully  tight, 
weren't  they?" 
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•T?lght?"    she   echoed.     •'Not   iightr 

"Well,  not  exactly  Ughtr  I  an- 
swered, feeling  rather  distracted.  "I 
meant  large." 

She  looked  at  me  suspiciously,  I 
thought.  *7  think  they're  too  long," 
she  said,  "and  such  a  lot  of  people  in 
them." 

This  was  growing  too  complicated, 
and  I  wished  heartily  we  had  stuck  to 
Glasgow  and  its  weather. 

"One  finds  them,"  she  added,  "so 
hard  to  follow." 

I  racked  my  miserable  brain  for  any- 
thing that  was  lengthy,  populace,  and 
difllcult  to  follow;   in  vain. 

"Still,"  I  gasped,  glancing  at  the 
door,  "one  can  always  .  .  .  one  can 
generally  .  .  .  one  can  sometimes  sit 
down  .  .  .  for  a  rest  ...  if  one  is 
dreadfully  tired,"  I  explained. 

She  gazed  at  me  reproachfully. 

PQDCh. 


"I  don't  usually  stand  at  the 
back  of  the  pit,"  she  said.  "The 
last  time  Fred  took  me  we  had 
stalls." 

"How — ^how  jolly  r  I  murmured^  "I 
was  thinking  of — of ** 

"If  you  please,  Mr.  Fred  would  like 
some  soda-water  and  a  few  biscuits 
taken  up,  Ma'am,"  said  the  servant, 
entering  softly. 

I  rose. 

"Must  you  go?"  protested  my  con- 
versationalist. "Oh,  I  am  so  sorry! 
But  come  again  soon — ^you  have  kept 
me  quite  lively.    Good-bye." 

I  took  the  tube  to  Charing  Gross  and 
changed  there* for  Putney  and  EtheL 
(Did  I  mention  that  her  name  was 
Ethel?)  But  when  I  told  Ethel  about 
it  afterwards  she  said  she  thought 
sarcasm  in  elderly  ladies  was  very 
objectionable. 


THE  BOTHERSOME  MALE. 


Cock  Robin,  who,  during  the  winter, 
kept  every  other  robin  of  either  sex 
out  of  his  garden  by  force  of  arms, 
lately  re-admitted  his  last  year's  mate, 
and  now  can  scarcely  make  enough  of 
her.  To-day  they  met  somewhere  at 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  he  evidently 
told  her  that  he  had  something  most 
particular  to  show  her  if  she  would 
come  round  to  a  nice  quiet  comer  at 
the  back.  She  did  not  come  at  once, 
but  he  egged  her  on,  beckoned  her  on, 
drove  her  on,  led  her  on  by  little  stages 
until  they  reached  the  cold  frames, 
which  are  in  quite  a  secluded  spot 
And  there  he  got  her  to  sit  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  edge  of  a  frame,  while  he 
hopped  on  to  a  flower-pot  immediately 
facing  her,  and  showed  her  what  won- 
derful thing  he  had  to  show.  He 
thrust  his  beak  at  the  sky,  puffed  his 
red  chest  into  a  sort  of  high-necked 
rectangularity,  the  chief  effect  of  which 


was  to  destroy  its  nice  round  lines 
and  break  the  plumage  (at  any  rate, 
for  the  spectator,  who  had  a  profile 
view),  and  then  he  swayed  himself 
with  a  sort  of  circular  swagger,  like  a 
man  with  a  very  stiff  and  high  collar 
trying  to  see  the  whole  of  himself 
in  a  glass  without  performing 
the  impossibility  of  depressing  his 
chin. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  catch  Mr. 
Robin  at  this  particular  antic.  No 
doubt,  he  usually  prefers  to  perform  it 
when  there  is  no  other  spectator  but 
his  lady-love.  He  is  a  very  friendly 
little  robin,  but  not  quite  so  friendly 
as  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of  him- 
self before  the  gardener,  if  it  can  be 
helped.  And  when  the  gardener,  later 
on,  finding  him  alone,  had  the  cruelty 
to  caricature  the  performdncf^  Cock 
Robin  looked  no  less  than  what  a 
schoolboy  would  call  "rather  sick."  We 
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had  the  curiosity  to  see  whether  Mr. 
Alexander  Urquhart  had  anything  to 
say  about  this  courting  antic  In  his 
new  book  of  "Odd  Hours  with  Nature" 
(XJnwln).  Yes,  It  has  Its  place  In  that 
Interesting  miscellany.  Posting  him- 
self "right  in  front  of  her,"  the  court- 
ing robin  is  said  to' go  through  a  "little 
pantomime" : — 

"This  consisted  In  turning  up  the 
taU  tin  it  hung  over  the  back  at  an 
angle  that  made  its  wearer  resemble, 
in  general  outline,  a  wren,  and  to  puff 
out  the  red  breast  and  sway  the  body 
from  side  to  side.  The  whole  air  of 
the  bird  in  this  performance  was  one 
of  Intense  satisfaction  with  himself. 
.  .  .  From  the  way  in  which  he  puffed 
it  out  and  threw  back  his  head,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  very  conscious  that  the 
color  of  his  breast,  now  at  its  bri^test, 
was  his  strong  decorative  point,  and  a 
feature  of  which  he  was  well  justified 
In  making  the  most." 

The  desire  to  make  the  most  of  his 
best  feature  is  apparent  enough.  The 
pathos  of  it  all  is  that  he  falls  to  make 
the  best  of  himself  or  even  of  the  at- 
traction on  which  he  concentrates  his 
advertising  power.  Whoever  has  no- 
ticed the  courting  methods  of  any  male 
animal  has  marked  with  astonishment 
the  way  in  which  the  female  receives 
them.  Mr.  Urquhart  says  that  the 
lady  robin  looks  at  her  wooer's  antics 
"with  what  novelists  call  mingled  an- 
noyance and  surprise."  Our  own  im- 
pression is  that  she  is  actuated  by  a 
kindly  resolve  not  to  be,  at  any  rate, 
an  eager  witness  of  the  loved  one's 
folly.  When  hereafter  it  shall  occur 
to  the  sobered  wooer  that  on  a  certain 
red-letter  day  he  must  have  allowed 
his  exuberance  to  make  him  rather 
laughable,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  him 
to  reflect  that  she  did  not  take  very 
much  notice  of  his  extravagances; 
even  that  in  their  worst  period  she 
was  not  looking  at  all,  and  was  in  fact 
searching  a  cranny  for  a  spider.  For 
that  is  the  direction  often  taken  by 


her  marked  desire  to  see  nothing  of 
his  posturlngs. 

If  an  artist  were  shown  the  wonder- 
ful apparatus  with  which  the  peacock 
is  supposed  to  fascinate  his  peahens, 
and  with  that  information  alone  were 
asked  to  make  a  picture  of  his  court- 
ing, he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  show  his 
hens  in  suitable  attitudes  of  admira- 
tion. Should  they  bow  their  heads  in 
maidenly  homage  before  the  charmer, 
or  raise  their  wings  in  rapturous  ap- 
plause? The  former  attitude  would  be 
the  happiest  shot  at  the  reality.  They 
do  bow  their  heads,  though  not  in  hom- 
age. They  go  on  pecking  at  their  food 
Just  as  though  this  gorgeous  gentleman 
did  not  exist  They  seek  the  earwig 
or  caterpillar  right  beneath  his  rustling 
wings  or  stamping  feet,  with  an  air  of 
being  bothered  by  his  occupation  of  so 
much  foraging  ground,  and  bored  by 
his  unusually  silly  behavior. 

We  may  get  another  view  of  the 
feminine  attitude  through  the  vulgar 
mind  of  the  sparrow.  The  rowdy  male 
of  this  species,  whom  some  call  by  the 
splendid  name  of  Philip,  is  not  content 
with  distant  posturing  like  the  robin. 
He  spreads  his  tall  and  drags  his 
wings  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
turkey  cock,  and  like  that  polygamous 
bird  (the  sparrow  is  a  monogamist  in 
name  only),  he  forces  his  strutting  up- 
on the  object  of  his  attentions,  so  that 
she  may  not  ignore  it  He  rushes  her 
as  'Arry  rushes  'Arrlet,  and  would 
show  his  affection  for  her  by  knocking 
her  headlong.  And  she  meets  him  at 
every  turn  open-mouthed,  and  if  be 
won't  be  quiet  otherwise  (and  he  cer- 
tainly won't)  gives  him  shrewd  *  bites, 
and  even  pulls  some  feathers  out  They 
neither  of  them  cut  a  good  figure,  but 
it  is  all  his  fault  No  sparrow  body 
could  contain  enough  dignity  to  deal 
with  such  an  unshameable  hooligan  as 
Philip  is.  If  she  fiew  away,  not  only 
this  Philip  but  half-a-doxen  others 
would    be   after    her,    chattering   and 
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fighting  and  even  biting  the  lady  in 
the  licence  of  mob-law,  as  Philip  never 
does  when  he  is  alone.  If  you  want  to 
keep  the  thing  a  little  bit  quiet,  the 
only  thing  is  to  stand  your  ground  and 
tweak. 

Oh,  ye  foolish  males,  it  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose  that  you  can  show  your- 
selves magnificent  in  your  colors,  and, 
as  you  vainly  imagine,  terrible  in  your 
struttings.  The  more  outrageous  you 
are,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  you  will 
prove  yourselves  useful  helpmeets 
when  the  trials  of  matrimony  come  on, 
and  the  more  you  make  the  courted 
ones  regret  that  one's  life  cannot  be 
fulfilled  without  having  to  bother  with 
men  at  all.  The  question  is,  not  how 
gorgeous  you  are  or  how  beautifully 
you  can  sing,  but  can  you  build  a  nest 
properly,  can  you  carry  worms,  and 
will  you  take  a  fair  share  of  these 
labors?  Or,  If  you  must  make  love, 
don't  let  it  be  with  egoistic  compulsion 
of  admiration,  the  whole  theme  of  it 
the  grandeur  of  the  man  and  the  final 
impossibility  of  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  woman.  Far  more  acceptable 
is  a  little  deference,  a  little  shifting 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  distaiX 
side. 

What  an  example  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion, of  pleasure  in  the  company  of 
his  beloved  is  that  of  the  rosy-breasted 
linnet  just  now!  Wherever  you  see 
one  linnet,  you  see  two,  and  they  move 
about  as  though  they  were  tied  to- 
gether by  a  string  not  more  than  a 
yard  long.  She  settles  on  a  bank,  and 
he  settles  on  the  same  bank  at  the 
same  moment,  and  only  a  foot  away 
from  her.  She  flies  away,  and  he  is 
drawn  after  her  or  moved  with  her  by 
an  identical  will.  In  the  same  double 
harness  they  perch  in  a  white-thorn 
spotted    with    the   buds   of  May,   and 
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when  they  rise  and  let  the  wind  drift 
them  further,  you  are  almost  surprised 
that  the  string  between  them  does  not 
get  entangled  in  the  twigs.  They  do 
not  look  at  one  another;  they  just 
feel  one  another's  presence.  Of  course, 
she  flies  about  more  than  she  need  do, 
just  for  the  pleasure  of  towing  him 
after  her,  perhaps  for  the  pleasure  of 
showing  the  other  linnets  how  devoted 
he  is.  He  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  the 
robin,  but  his  magnificence,  instead  of 
being  something  to  be  blown  up  and 
boasted  about,  is  a  splendid  offering 
on  the  altar  of  love. 

Mr.  Urquhart  glances  at  the  worries 
of  the  stag  in  love,  or,  we  feel  in- 
clined to  say,  in  conquest.  It  is  very 
exhilarating  no  doubt  to  fight  for  the 
hind  you  love,  knocking  a  doughty 
rival  out  of  time,  and  sending  him 
craven  away,  then  receiving  congratu- 
lations you  never  doubt  to  be  sincere 
from  the  prize  of  your  victory.  But 
lust  of  battle  carries  the  stag  further. 
Presently  he  numbers  his  hinds  by  the 
dozen.  Daily,  in  November,  his  right 
to  such  a  plurality  is  more  or  less  seri- 
ously challenged  by  the  other  stags 
whom  his  imperialism  would  deny  the 
right  to  marry.  When  he  is  fighting  at 
one  quarter,  some  slim  Lothario  tries 
to  carry  off  a  hind  or  two  from  the 
other  end  of  the  herd,  and  worse  than 
that,  his  hinds  are  ready  to  meet  the 
would-be  abductor  half-way.  They  are 
held  to  their  lord  not  by  love,  not  even 
by  admiration  of  his  prowess,  but  by 
the  fear  of  his  antlers.  He  would  be 
far  better  off  with  one  wife,  or  as  a 
compromise,  say  two  or  three.  As  it 
is,  says  Mr.  Urquhart,  "Of  all  the 
miserable  animals  in  the  world, 
a  stag  which  has  gathered  a 
large  harem  of  hinds  is  the  most 
wretched." 
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TWO  LOST  SONNETS  OF  KEATS. 

ON  RECEIVING  A  LAUREL  CROWN  FROM  LEIGH  HUNT. 
Minutes  are  flying  swiftly,  and  as  yet 

Nothing  unearthly  has  enticed  my  brain 

Into  a  delphic  labyrinth — I  would  fain 
Catch  an  immortal  thought  to  pay  the  debt 
I  owe  to  the  kind  poet  who  has  set 

Upon  my  ambitious  head  a  glorious  gain. 

Two  bending  laurel  sprigs — 'tis  nearly  pain 
To  be  conscious  of  such  a  coronet 
Still   time  is   fleeting,   and  no   dream   arises 

Gorgeous  as  I  would  have  it — only  I  see 
A  trampling  down   of  what  the  world   most  prizes 

Turbans  and  crowns  and  blank  regality; 
And  then  I  run  into  most  wild  surmises 

Of  all  the  many  glories  that  may  be. 

TO  THE  LADIES  WHO  SAW  ME  CROWN'D. 
What  is  there  in  the  uniyersal  earth 

More  lovely  than  a  wreath  from  the  bay  tree? 

Haply  a  halo  round  the  moon — a  glee 
Circling   from   three   sweet  pair   of   lips   in   mirth; 
And  haply  you  will  say  the  dewy  birth 

Of  morning  roses — riplings  tenderly 

Spread  by  the  halcyon's  breast  upon  the  sea — 
But  these  comparisons  are  nothing  worth. 
Then  is  there  nothing  in  the  world  so  fair? 

The  silvery  tears  of  April?    Youth  of  May? 
Or  June  that  breathes  out  life  for  butterflies? 

No — none  of  these  can  from  my  favorite  bear 
Away  the  palm — yet  shall  it  ever  pay 

Due  reverence  to  your  most  sovereign  eyes. 

The  Tiioee. 
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Amelia  Barr's  "Playing  with  Fire," 
is  the  story  of  Dr.  Macrae,  a  Scotch 
clergyman  who  came  upon  higher  criti- 
cism and  the  scientific  in  the  prime  of 
his  career,  and  thought  that  he  had 
lost  God  from  the  Universe.  The  God 
Whom  he  could  no  longer  find  in  the 
pulpit,  appeared  to  him  at  last  in  an 
opportunity  for  social  serrice.  Thus 
Mrs.  Barr's  novel  handles  a  question 
which  is  very  vital  to-day,  but  the 
characters  of  her  book  are  thei  same 
clean,  interesting,  wholesome  sort  of 
people  that  her  readers  have  been 
taught  by  many  pleasant  experiences 
to  expect.  It  is  a  matter  for  congpratu- 
lation  that  such  books  are  still  pro- 
duced, the  kind  of  books  that  provide 
entertainment,  that  have  the  spirit  of 
youth  and  romance,  and  that  set  high 
'  standards  of  living.  The  problems  here 
will  be  as  new  to-morrow  as  they  were 
yesterday,  and  will  make  the  book  ap- 
peal to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  D. 
Appleton  &  Go. 

"The  Fiddling  Girl,"  by  Daisy 
Rhodes  Gampbell,  is  a  book  for  girls 
which  flows  from  page  to  page  with  an 
ease  and  clarity  which  many  grown-up 
books  might  envy.  Its  people  are 
wholesome,  humorous,  and  good- 
hearted  ;  the  snobs  who  are  introduced 
to  play  the  villain  are  not  wholly  des- 
picable, and  its  one  step-mother  is 
a  kind,  real-motherly  soul.  Virginia 
Hammond,  the  girl  who  fiddles  her  way 
through  the  book  appears,  at  fourteen, 
as  sole  housekeeper  for  her  father  and 
sole  bringer-up  for  her  small  but  irre- 
pressible brother  and  sister.  When  the 
step-mother  comes  to  relieve  her  of 
these  responsibilities,  Virginia  goes  to 
the  city  for  a  year  or  two  at  boardlng- 
schooL  Her  unselfishness  and  her 
readiness  to  help  other  people  win  her 


many  friends,  and  they  fortunately 
prove  both  ready  and  able  to  help  her 
in  return.  Beginning  her  career  as  a 
musician  with  lessons  on  the  fiddle 
from  a  jolly  old  Irishman  down  the 
road,  she  takes  leave  of  the  reader 
with  a  Stradivarius  in  her  hands  and 
every  prospect  of  becoming  an  unusu- 
ally brilliant  violinist.  The  Page  Com- 
pany. 

The  Rev.  John  Stockton  Littell,  D.D., 
Rector  of  St  James'  Church,  Keene, 
N.  H.,  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  il- 
lustrated brochures  published  under 
the  general  title  of  "Stories  of  Crosd 
and  Flag."  The  first  in  the  series, 
"George  Washington — Christian,"  em- 
phasizes the  religious  aspects  of 
Washington's  character;  the  second, 
"Some  Great  Christian  Jews,"  gives  in- 
cidents in  the  lives  of  many  distin- 
guished converts  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity ;  another  is  devoted  to  "St 
Patrick  and  his  Followers";  and  t>^o 
present  "The  Kingdom  in  Pictures." 
There  are  more  than  two  hundred  il- 
lustrations in  the  series,  some  of  them 
in  colors. 

The  first  pages  of  "The  Hoosier  Vol- 
unteer," by  Kate  and  Virgil  D.  Boyles, 
show  Sammy  Goodman,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  wending  his  way,  with  a  copy 
of  Webster's  "Elementary  Spelling 
Book"  under  his  arm,  to  the  •*free 
school"  of  a  somewhat  older  but 
equally  immature  Indiana  village.  A 
few  years  of  work  and  play,  of  hero- 
worship  and  responsibility,  of  back- 
woods education  and  backwoods  reli- 
gion, tinged  by  the  shadow  of  an  unfor- 
gettable tragedy,  bring  him  to  manhood 
just  as  the  Civil  War  breaks  out. 
Sammy  and  his  faithful  and  highly  en- 
tertaining  friend,   Zach   Posey,    enlist 
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in  the  Eighteenth  Indiana ;  and  the  last 
two-thirds  of  the  book  shows  them  in 
camp,  on  the  march,  charging  across 
swamps  to  capture  cannon,  sick, 
wounded,  and  home  on  furloughs. 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  slight  improbabil- 
ity in  the  invention  of  plot  and  inci- 
dent; but  the  rare  knack  of  making 
the  characters  speak  with  absolute 
naturalness  and  the  unmistakable 
flavor  of  actuality  which  clings  to 
every  scene  more  than  atone  for  it. 
There  are  mothers  and  sisters  and  ir- 
repressible aunts;  a  girl  or  two  left 
behind;  a  villain;  a  ghost;  and  a 
coward  whose  death  is  splendid  enough 
to  make  his  company  forget  his  previ- 
ous weakness.  There  is  plenty  of  sim- 
ple, kindly  humor;  and  martial  thrills 
and  compelling  pathos  follow  each 
other  rapidly.  One  hardly  knows 
whether  to  praise  it  most  as  an  im- 
pressive picture  of  war  or  as  an  ex- 
tremely readable  story.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co. 

"Sir/*  said  Whistler  to  a  customer 
who  objected  to  his  price  for  a  certain 
picture,  "I  am  not  a  necessity,  I  am  a 
luxury."  So  might  Mrs.  Phebe  West- 
cott  Humphreys  reply  to  any  captious 
person  who  found  the  subject  of  "The 
Practical  Book  of  Garden  Architecture" 
apparently  beyond  his  means.  Mrs. 
Humphreys  tells  stories  of  such 
luxury  in  gardens  as  would  redouble 
the  ravings  of  the  omnipresent  Social- 
ist, if  he  ever  read  anjrthing  so  mild 
as  a  garden  book,  and  pictures  of  rare 
and  costly  objects  used  in  beautifying 
special  nooks  make  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  this  notable  vol- 
ume. A  voluptuary  or  a  spendthrift 
may  like  a  garden.  The  good,  the  gen- 
tle, the  tender-hearted  must  love  it, 
for  it  is  their  natural  sphere.  Mr. 
S.  Walter  Humphreys,  who  lives 
in  gardens  with  Mrs.  Humphreys  in 
his  vacations,  has  given  the  volume  a 
frontispiece  in  color  and  one  hundred 


and  twenty-five  pages  of  other  photo- 
graphs taken  by  himself.  The  book  is 
much  more  than  a  companion  for  idle 
hours,  it  is  also  a  manual  to  be  used 
by  any  person  who  wants  to  have  a 
garden  or  garden  accessories  of  his 
own.  The  ideas  are  of  world-wide  in- 
spiration: Japan,  Holland,  France, 
England,  Bermuda,  and  many  other 
lands,  famous  for  their  gardens,  fur- 
nish suggestions  which  may  be  adapted 
by  the  American  gardener.  Mrs. 
Humphreys  is  particularly  happy  in 
her  chapter  headings  which  are  de- 
lightful in  their  suggestiveness.  Here 
are  a 'few;  "Dependable  Bird  Houses," 
"Appropriate  Bridges,"  "Crows'-Nests 
and  Tree  Houses,"  **The  Quaint  and 
Durable  Thatched  Roof,"  "Attractive 
Garden  Stairways."  Not  only  does  she 
describe  each  one  of  these  features, 
and  a  score  of  others,  in  a  manner  that 
makes  the  reader  long  to  go  forth  and 
attempt  it  for  himself,  but  her  practi- 
cal suggestions  are  really  practicaL 
When  some  way  of  reaching  a  result  is 
described,  Mrs.  Humphreys  does  not 
suggest  only  the  most  costly  method, 
but  shows  how  for  various  sums  of 
money,  on  various  scales,  the  work  may 
be  done.  One  reads  of  garden  acces- 
sories brought  from  afar  at  great  coet, 
and  on  the  next  page  may  read  how  an 
equally  artistic  efTect  may  be  produced 
by  home  labor,  and  for  a  very  few  dol- 
lars, by  the  person  of  genuine  enthusi- 
asm and  understanding.  The  whole 
book  urges,  for  everyone,  an  increasing 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  a  determina- 
tion to  create  it  somehow  or  other.  It 
nowhere  smacks  of  fads  or  of  extreme 
and  unworkable  theories,  but  is  domi- 
nated by  common  sense  and  helpfulness. 
Householders  who  wish  information 
about  outdoor  swimming  pools,  gate 
ways,  terraces,  pergolas,  fountains,  or 
spring  houses,  can  do  no  better  than 
to  come  to  this  book.  It  is  a  fund  of 
inspiration  and  pleasure.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company. 
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express  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Tbk  Living  Age  Ca 
Single  Copies  of  The  Living  Age,  15  cents. 
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FLOWER-FORM. 

Outward  be  dainty,  as  you  are 
Within ;  glance  by  me  swift  and  slim ; 
Flash,   where   I   walk;    be  grave,   be 

prim; 
Shiver  at  noises,  things  that  Jar 
Your  lovely  ordering;    levy  war 
Upon  the  beastly  and  the  grim. 
Shine  so  apart,  remote  and  dim 
From  foggy  earth,  a  constant  star. 

Thus  to  this  world  you  shall  appear 
Garb'd  in  your  crystal  qualities. 
As  closely  as  the  wet  rocks  wear 
The  sand-moss  of  the  starry  eyes. 
Cause  and  Effect,  both  these  in  one. 
Witness  and  Virtue  of  the  Sun. 

Maurice  Hewlett. 

Th«  Westmlntter  Gazette. 


BUTTERFLY  ORCHIDS. 
The   larches   let   the   sunlight   glance 
Through  warp  and  woof 
Of  the  pillared  roof 
Of  their  ballroom  where  the  shadows 
dance. 

More  gladly,  more  intensely  greeu 

Than  youngest  grass 

Their  vesture  was, 
Set  with  points  of  crimson  sheen. 

Only  a  few  short  weeks  ago. 

But  now  the  gleam 

Of  the  June  sunbeam 
Wakes    in   their    branches    no    Jewel- 
glow. 

They  have  had  their  part  in  the  song 
of  Spring, 
And  now,  sedate, 
They  stand  and  wait 
For    what    the    Summer    days    may 
bring. 

What  sylphs  are  these,  what  woodland 
maids. 

Slim  and  white 

In  the  chequered  light. 
Lapped  in  the  sea  of  wavering  shades? 

(So  in  still  water,  deep  and  clear. 

Naiades 

The  dreamer  sees. 
Their     whiteness    veiled     in     floating 
hair.) 


These   are    flowers    o'    the   dusk:   at 
dawn 

They  shroud  them  In 

Their  white  and  green; 
All  day  they  stand  aloof,  withdrawn. 

They  hide  away  their  rich  perfume 
From  the  greedy  day. 
But  the  moon's  white  ray 

Finds    them    awake    in    the    scented 
gloom. 

O  the  lovely  June  twilight! 

In  these  larchen  halls 

How  sweetly  falls — 
How  slow,  how  sweetly  f aUs  the  night. 

The  moths  are  weaving  with  random 
flight. 

Gray  and  white, 

The  veils  of  night, 
Veils  to  cover  the  eyes  of  night 

While  green  light  lingers  in  the  west 

The  white  flowers  wake 

For  love's  sweet  sake 
In  all  their  perfumed  beauty  dressed. 

They   seem   like  lamps   that  shed   no 
beams. 
Faintly  bright 

With  their  own  fair  light; 
The  wood  is  sweet  with  their  breath 
of  dreams. 

And    the   moths,    that   weave    night's 
floating  hem. 
Now  here,  now  there 
Through  the  fragrant  air— 
The  moths,  their  lovers,  come  to  them. 
E^th  Moggridge. 


THE  SWALLOW. 
The  morning  that  my  baby  came, 

They  found  a  baby  swallow  dead. 
And  saw  a  something;   hard  to  name^ 

Flit  moth-like  over  baby's  bed. 

My  Joy,  my  flower,  my  baby  dear, 
Sleeps  on  my  bosom  well,  but  Oh! 
If,  iu  the  autumn  of  the  year, 
When    swallows   gather    round    and 
go.  .   .   . 

Ralph  Hodgson. 
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JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  Japanese  labor,  and  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  a  rigorous  Japanese  exclu- 
sion law  could  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress with  the  consent  and  approval 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  voters.  Re- 
lations between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  not  of  the  best.  Both  Gov- 
ernments have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  maintain  peace  and  allay  an- 
tagonisms, and  so  far  with  consider- 
able success,  and  the  difficult  question 
of  Japanese  exclusion  has  been  tem- 
porarily shelved  through  diplomatic 
agreement.  This  agreement,  however, 
provided  for  the  admission  of  estab- 
lished Japanese  farmers,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  Ck>ast  are  violently 
antagonistic  to  the  acquisition  of  farm- 
ing land  by  Asiatics.  So  strong  is  this 
sentiment  that  the  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia is  proceeding  quite  on  its  own 
responsibility  to  nullify  the  peaceful 
proposals  of  Washington  by  passing 
laws  which  the  Japanese  people  hold 
to  be  a  violation  of  privileges  now 
guaranteed  by  treaty. 

There  is  apparently  no  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  in  the  end,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  or  not  a  frankness 
which  might  be  termed  even  brutal 
would  not  be  the  wisest  method  of 
dealing  with  the  question  instead  of 
one  of  expediency,  which  can  only  be 
temporary  in  its  benefits.  The  people 
of  Western  Canada  share  quite  as 
emphatically  in  this  objection  to 
Asiatics,  hence  the  matter  is  one  of 
vital  interest  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, all  the  more  that  not  only  are 
the  Japanese  concerned  in  this  antag- 
onism, but  that  Hindus  are  also  in- 
cluded among  those  who  are  not 
wanted.  A  Japanese  Exclusion  Act  is 
inevitable  in  the  United  States  in 
course  of  time.    A  marked  tendency  of 


legislation  is  towards  restricting  im- 
migration of  all  kinds,  but  that  from 
Europe  is  held  to  be  less  antagonistic 
to  American  ideas,  and  far  more  amen- 
able to  Americanization,  than  that 
from  the  Orient  The  ranks  of  labor 
are  solidly  arrayed  against  Asiatics, 
for  no  gain  to  Trade  Unionism  is 
promised  by  an  increase  in  their  num- 
bers in  the  United  States,  while  all  the 
Western  people  who  immigrate  are  pos- 
sible recruits  to  labor  organization. 
Where  Japanese  labor  is  employed,  it 
is  usually  segregated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  create  alien  communities, 
without  promise  or  hope  of  final  disin- 
tegration, or  absorption  into  the  gen- 
eral social  structure  of  the  nation. 

The  Japanese  are  not  so  peacefully 
inclined  as  the  Chinese,  nor  are  they 
so  unremittingly  industrious.  Their 
productive  power  per  labor  unit  is  not 
so  great,  and  this  has  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  wage-scale  and  prejudice  the 
Western  laboring  classes  against  them. 
The  Chinaman  also  has  always  ac- 
cepted the  estimate  of  the  foreign  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives,  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  inferior  to  the  white  rac^. 
He  has  endured  the  bullying,  kicks, 
cuffs,  and  persecution  to  which  he  has 
been  subjected  by  white  employers, 
foremen,  and  the  hooligan  element, 
practically  without  retaliation;  has 
earned  his  money,  spent  it  in  his  own 
way,  or  taken  it  back  to  China  with 
him.  The  Japanese,  with  quicker  in- 
telligence, less  patience  and  philosophy, 
and  a  new-found  pride  of  nationality 
based  upon  comparatively  recent  ac- 
complishment, naturally  resents  being 
regarded  in  any  such  light,  and  de- 
mands a  "place  in  the  sun."  Hence  the 
Japanese  more  quickly  arouses  active 
antagonism  and  fear  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  admitting  him  freely  into 
the  life  of  the  country.    His  nation  is 
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looked  upon  as  a  logical  enemy  of 
American  advancement  in  Far  Eastern 
affairs,  and  ulterior  motives  are  gen- 
ally  attributed  to  account  for  his 
presence  in  America. 

Immigration  of  Japanese  labor  into 
the   United   States   is  now  restrained 
only  by  diplomatic  agreement  between 
the   two    Governments.    The    question 
came  to  a  head  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt,   and   the 
crisis  was  precipitated  by  anti-Japanese 
demonstrations    in    California.     Presi- 
dent  Roosevelt   succeeded   in   quieting 
the  American  demand  for  a  Japanese 
exclusion  law  similar  to  that  prevail- 
ing against  the  Chinese,  and  in  per- 
suading the   Japanese  Government  to 
restrain    its    people    from    coming    to 
America.     The  general  understanding 
with  Japan  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Japanese  Government  should  issue  pass- 
ports to  the  continental  United  States 
only  to  such  of  its  subjects  as  are  non- 
laborers  or  are  laborers  who,  in  com- 
ing to  the  continent,  seek  to  resume  a 
formerly  acquired  domicile,  to  join  a 
parent,  wife  or  child  residing  therein, 
or  to  assume  active  control  of  an  al- 
ready possessed  interest  in  a  farming 
enterprise  located  in  the  United  States. 
With  respect  to  Hawaii,  the  Japanese 
Government,  of  its  own  volition,  stated 
that,  experimentally  at  least,   the  is- 
suing of  pateports  to  members  of  the 
laboring  classes  proceeding  to  Hawaii 
would  be  limited  to  former  residents 
and  parents,  wives  or  children  of  resi- 
dents, and  along  these  lines  the  Jap- 
anese    Government     has     maintained 
fairly  close  supervision  over  the  emi- 
gration of  its  people  to  American  terri- 
tory.    Under  this  arrangement,  which 
was  brought  about  in  1908,  Japanese 
immigration  into  the  United  States  fell 
off  considerably  for  two  or  three  years, 
but    soon    again    reached    the   annual 
total  of  the  years  preceding  this  volun- 
tary restriction.     In  1912  about  8,000 
Japanese  immigrants  entered  the  United 


States  through  the  regular  channels, 
and  in  1913  the  entries  numbered 
about  6,000. 

It   is   mentioned   that  these   people 
came  through  "regular  channels,"  for 
it  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  many 
smuggled   themselves   in   or   were   as- 
sisted to  enter  over  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  frontiers,  or  from  ships  lying 
in  American  harbors.    The  possibilities 
of  this  unrecognized  form  of  immigra- 
tion are  startlingly  in  evidence  through 
statistics  which  profess  to  show  that 
while  only  6,500  Hindus,  against  whom 
there  is  also  a  strong  popular  preju- 
dice, have  come  to  the  United  States, 
there  are  more  than  this  number  now 
settled    in    the    Sacramento    and    San 
Jacinto    Valleys   of   California   alone. 
The    Japanese    immigration    question 
was  one  of  the  serious  problems  which 
President   Wilwm   inherited   from   his 
predecessor.   President   Taft,   and   one 
which  demanded  immediate  attention. 
An  alien  land  law  was  proposed  in  Cali- 
fornia which  would  have  barred  the 
Japanese  from  acquiring  real  property 
in  that  State.     The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment made  protest,  and  with  obvious 
right    claimed    that    treaty    privileges 
were  to  be  violated  by  such  a  law.   It 
has  taken  the  utmost  skill  on  the  part 
of  Washington  up  to  the  present  time 
to  avoid  reaching  an  Impasse  in  the 
diplomatic  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  people  of  California  refused  to 
make  things  any  easier  for  the  na- 
tional Government,  and  strong  pressure 
is  brought  upon  Congress  not  only 
from  California,  but  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  in  favor  of  outright 
Japanese  exclusion.  But  for  tlie  enor- 
mous influence  President  Wilson  has 
over  the  party  in  power  in  Congress, 
the  situation  would  have  become  even 
more  difficult  than  it  is,  and  in^  all 
probability  a  Japanese  exclusion  law 
would  have  been  enacted  this  year,  and 
precipitated  a  real  crisis  in  the  rela- 
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tlons  of  the  two  nations.  The  Japanese 
Government  is  equally  concerned  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
In  preventing  a  show-down  on  this 
question,  for  it  is  feared  that  popular 
clamor  in  Japan  would  bring  about  a 
dangerous  situation  if  it  was  realized 
by  the  Japanese  people  that  they  were 
really  and  finally  barred  from  »nigra- 
tion  to  the  United  States,  and  were 
thus  classed  socially  with  the  Chinese 
in  the  eyes  of  a  civilized  world,  in 
which  their  natural  ambitions  are  for 
a  recognized  equality  with  the  best. 

On  economic  and  social  grounds  Jap- 
anese laborers  are  not  wanted  in  Amer- 
ica, and  this  applies  to  Western  Can- 
ada as  well  as  to  the  United  States. 
Just  at  a  time  when  President  Wilson 
thought  he  had  the  situation  well  in 
liand,  so  far  as  Congress  was  con- 
cerned at  least,  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner-General of  Inunlgration,  an 
appointee  of  the  President,  and  a  citi- 
zen of  California,  appeared  before  the 
Congressional  Committee  which  has 
control  of  immigration  affairs,  and 
boldly  advocated  the  exclusion  of  all 
Asiatics  from  the  United  States,  and 
failing  that,  a  system  of  registration 
which  would  enable  the  Government  to 
keep  track  of  those  admitted,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  immigration  through  un- 
recognized channels.  Mr.  Caminetti, 
who  is  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Inunlgration,  asked 
the  committee  to  take  immediate  action 
*'to  check  the  menace  of  Asiatic  immi- 
gration," and  said  further: — 

"Asiatic  immigration  is  a  menace  to 
the  whole  country,  and  particularly  to 
the  Pacillc  Coast  The  danger  is  gen- 
eraL  No  part  of  the  United  States  is 
immune.  The  Chinese  are  now  spread 
over  the  entire  country,  and  the  Jap- 
anese want  to  encroach.  The  Chinese 
have  become  so  acclimated  that  they 
can  prosper  in  any  part  of  our  country. 
The  Pacific  Coast  and  the  South  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  their  choice,  be- 
cause of  the  favorable  climatic  condi- 


tions afforded  in  those  sections.  The 
people  of  California  waited  patiently 
for  diplomatic  agreement  on  the  Jap- 
anese question.  I  do  not  think  they 
want  to  wait  for  diplomatic  settlement 
of  the  Hindu  question.  Congress 
should  provide  laws  for  better  control 
of  the  northern  boundary,  where  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  as  well  as  the 
Hindus  have  been  getting  in,  despite 
our  immigration  inspectors.  There 
should  be  provision  for  water  patrol  to 
watch  the  many  islands  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  I  would  have  a  law  to 
register  the  Asiatic  laborers  who  come 
into  the  country.  It  is  impossible  to 
protect  ourselves  from  persons  who 
come  in  surreptitiously." 

In  the  present  economic  condition  of 
Japan,  the  most  natural  turn  of  events 
would  be  a  large  and  unrestricted  im- 
migration of  surplus  labor  to  some 
country  where  conditions  were  favor- 
able for  immediate  employment,  and 
the  earning  and  saving  of  money  to  be 
sent  home.  The  Italians  in  the  United 
States  send  £20,000,000  annually  to 
their  native  land.  This  is  a  tremend- 
ous factor  in  the  home  finances  of 
Italy.  It  supports  many  dependants, 
buys  land,  floats  small  business  enter- 
prises, purchases  tickets  to  America  for 
new  emigration,  and  furnishes  business 
for  all  the  Italian  banks,  s<Mne  of  them 
subsisting  almost  entirely  on  the  profit 
arising  from  the  handling  of  emigrant 
funds. 

Such  an  outlet  for  population  and 
such  a  source  of  revenue  is  exactly 
what  Japan  needs  most  urgently  at  the 
present  moment.  America  is  the  only 
country  which  offers  itself  as  a  possi- 
bility for  the  economic  salvation  of  the 
Japanese  people.  At  the  present  time 
the  Japanese  are  hard  hit  at  home. 
They  have  over-reached  themselves  in 
the  matter  of  public  indebtedness ;  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
interest  and  fixed  charges  are  enor- 
mously heavy,  with  resultant  burden- 
some taxation.  Industry  does  not  find 
as  free  an  outlet  for  foreign  export  of 
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manufactured  goods  as  is  needed; 
famine  has  desolated  large  agricultural 
areas;  and  Korea,  Formosa,  Man- 
churia, and  even  China,  fail  to  offer 
themselves  as  avenues  of  escape  for  the 
thousands  at  home  who  are  in  need  of 
employment  at  living  wages.  Indus- 
trial troubles  and  heavy  taxation  have 
led  to  great  unrest  among  the  people. 
Education  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  So- 
cialism with  it  The  Emperor  is  los- 
ing the  divine  place  he  formerly  held 
in  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and 
the  open  and  notorious  corruption 
which  prevails  in  Japanese  local  poli- 
tics does  not  add  to  the  stability  of 
the  Government  or  the  discipline  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  Recent  scandals  in 
connection  with  the  Navy,  the  idol  of 
the  people,  have  shaken  their  confi- 
dence in  everything. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  lack  of  restraint, 
especially  in  the  larger  communities, 
and  it  has  been  the  experience  of  Eu- 
ropeans who  have  employed  Japanese 
labor  in  Japan  that  the  men  are  in- 
clined to  be  restless,  quarrelsome,  tur- 
bulent, and  easily  aroused  to  demon- 
stration, interfering  with  their  value  as 
a  dependable  industrial  force.  It  is 
quite  true,  in  fact,  that  some  of  the 
larger  employers  will  only  hire  women 
wherever  it  is  possible,  for  the  Jap- 
anese women,  on  the  contrary,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  dependable,  skil- 
ful, and  practicable  labor  supplies  in 
the  world.  The  Japanese  nation  is,  in 
brief,  reacting  upon  itself;  and  being 
denied  an  outlet  for  a  population  which 
has  now  reached  68,000,000,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing,  is  vastly  in  need  of 
a  foreign  vineyard  to  which  her  sons 
can  resort  for  labor  and  the  profits 
therefrom. 

From  this  need  arises  the  movement 
of  the  Japanese  to  the  United  States 
and  other  American  possessions.  The 
total  population  of  Hawaii  is  about 
200,000.     Nearly  80,000  Japanese  con- 


stitute by  far  the  largest  number  of 
any  one  race  in  the  island,  and  they 
are  gaining  each  year  in  their  prcq^wr- 
tionate  number.  A  serious  question  has 
already  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
voting  privilege,  for  a  Japanese  bom 
in  Hawaii  is  given  the  franchiae  on 
coming  of  age.    It  now  seems  probable 
that  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before 
voters  of  Japanese  parentage  are   in 
the    majority,    and    it    is    more    than 
probable  that    some    change    will    be 
made  in  the  law  before  long  to  prevent 
Japanese  ascendancy  in  Hawaiian  local 
affairs.    No   such   influx  of   Japanese 
immigration  is  noted  on  the  mainland 
of    the    United    States,    but   Japanese 
laborers  who  do  immigrate  generally 
get    together,    form   colonies   of   their 
own,   and   so  make   themselves   much 
more    apparent    than    their     number 
would   warrant   when   compared    with 
the   total   population   of   the  country. 
Were  it  possible  for  Japanese  laborers 
to    distribute    themselves    throughout 
the   mass   of   the   people   they    would 
probably  have  escaped  notice  for  some 
time  to  come.    The  marked  racial  dif- 
ference between   the  Asiatic  and  the 
European,  with  all  this  means  in  point 
of   view,  manners,   and   customs,   has 
made  this  impossible;    and  careful  ob- 
servers have  recently  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  race  antagonism  in  nearly 
all  directions  is  becoming  more  notice- 
able among  the  American  people  than 
ever  before.     It  appears  to  be  an  in- 
stinctive development  of  distrust,  sus- 
picion, and  dislike,  especially  directed 
towards  the  Oriental,  be  he  from  the 
Near  or  Far  East,  and  to  prevail  irre- 
spective  of  the  apparently  modifying 
circumstance   that  Its  object  may  be 
American-born.    Predictions  are  freely 
made  that  in  course  of  time,  as  one 
or  another  alien  influence  becomes  too 
obviously  dominant  in  American  life,  a 
strong   movement   will   prevail    which 
will  give  rise  to  unpleasant  racial  an- 
tagonisms.   The  American  people  have 
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been  careless,  generous,  and  indifferent 
to  possible  consequences  of  alien  par- 
ticipation, but  in  this,  as  in  otber 
cases,  reaction  can  come  swiftly  and 
with  violence  when  once  public  senti- 
ment is  aroused  as  to  the  possible  dan- 
ger to  American  ideals.  Intelligent  Eu- 
ropeans familiar  with  American  life 
are  confident  that  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  the  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  towards  alien  influence  is 
Just  as  sharply  defined  as  the  attitude 
of  Europe  is  to-day,  though  greater 
vindictiveness  is  expected,  as  new 
opinions  come  to  the  American  people 
with  a  rush,  and  extremes  are  often 
easily  and  quickly  reached.  When  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  fully  three- 
quarters  of  the  men  and  women  who 
count  in  the  present  management  of 
American  affairs  are  still  of  more  or 
less  Puritan  stock,  the  danger  of  any 
real  Slav,  Hun,  Latin,  or  Oriental  as- 
cendancy becomes  negligible. 

The  diplomatic  situation  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  is  one  of 
cold  but  punctilious  politeness.  Some 
years  ago  the  Japanese  Government,  in 
its  desire  to  reconcile  the  nation  to 
vast  expenditures  for  armament,  culti- 
vated the  idea  among  the  taxpayers 
that  war  with  the  United  States  was 
a  possibility.  Out  of  this  have  grown 
some  of  the  difllculties  of  the  present 
antagonism,  although  the  anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda  in  Japan  ceased  some 
time  ago.  There  never  has  been,  nor  is 
there  now,  any  real  reason  for  such  a 
war,  and  it  would  be  an  utterly  futile 
confiict  for  both  countries  in  results 
that  might  be  achieved.  It  was  said 
that  Japan  wanted  the  Philippines, 
but  more  recently  it  is  known  that 
those  islands  are  not  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  the  Japanese  Government  as 
an  asylum  for  Japanese  emigration,  for 
climatic  and  other  reasons.  The  day 
of  war  indemnities  has  gone  by,  Japan 
herself  setting  a  notable  example  in 
the   case  of  Russia,   though   there   is 


reason  to  believe  the  Japanese  people 
have  since  bitterly  regretted  a  mod- 
eration for  which  President  Roosevelt 
was  somewhat  responsible.  Later  it 
has  been  said,  in  fact  ndlitary  experts 
the  world  over  agreed,  that  if  Japan 
contemplated  war,  it  would  have  to  be 
brought  off  before  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  CanaL  The  canal  is  now 
practically  finished,  and  the  effective 
power  of  the  American  Navy  thereby 
largely  increased.  The  infiuence  of 
FiUgland  with  Japan,  whatever  that 
might  amount  to,  would  be  exerted  to 
the  utmost  to  prevent  hostilities  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  present  overloaded  condition  of 
Japan  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
that  country  to  finance  a  struggle 
against  a  Power  which  in  the  end 
would  surely  be  the  victor,  not  neces- 
sarily on  a  showing  of  present  forces, 
but  by  reason  of  unlimited  resources, 
reserve  power,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people.  It  might  be  true,  as 
Mr.  Kipling  is  reported  to  have  said 
when  asked  his  opinicm  of  what  would 
happen  in  case  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  that  the  first 
effect  would  be  "twenty  million  of  the 
maddest  people  in  the  world  twenty 
miles  from  the  Pacific  Ckxast" ;  but  the 
twenty  million  would  in  time  come 
back,  and  there  would  be  seventy  mil- 
lion more  behind  them.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  possibility  of  war 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
looking  at  the  situation  from  almost 
any  point  of  view.  Peace  will  not  pre- 
vail because  either  nation  is  afraid  of 
the  other,  but  for  much  more  creditable 
reasons. 

It  is  a  serious  question  whether  the 
United  States  Government  is  acting 
entirely  frankly  and  honestly  with  the 
Japanese  nation.  The  American  people 
have  freely  expressed  their  desire  for 
Japanese  exclusion.  There  are  no  il- 
lusions on  that  score,  and  the  Japanese 
are  as  well  aware  of  this  as  are  the 
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Americans.  To  dodge  the  issue  and  at- 
tempt by  diplomatic  subterfuge  to  post- 
pone the  inevitable  is  no  part  of  wis- 
dom or  fairness.  A  frank  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  realities  would  mean  that 
the  United  States  Government  Inform 
the  Japanese  Government  that,  al- 
though it  might  regret  the  t&ct,  the 
American  people  were  bent  upon  Jap- 
anese exclusion,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  good  to  come  out  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence  on  the  subject, 
excepting  to  convey  a  notification  of 
Intention  to  denounce  existing  treaties 
that  the  way  might  be  made  clear  for 
new  conventions,  based  upon  things  as 
they  had  to  be. 

That  this  would  not  be  pleasant 
news  for  the  British  Government  is 
evident,  for  Canada  would  inevitably 
follow  suit,  both  countries  including 
the  Hindu  laborer  as  well  as  the  Jap- 
anese among  the  prohibited  classes  of 
immigrants.  This  would  put  England 
in  a  very  uncomfortable  position  with 
her  ally  Japan  and  her  peoples  in  In- 
dia. Nevertheless,  the  situation  looms 
large  upon  the  horizon,  and,  while  it 
may  be  postponed  for  a  time,  it  will 
have  to  be  faced  sooner  or  later. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  what  the 
Japanese  are  fighting  for.  Their  needs 
are  economic,  and  their  proud  ambition 
encompasses  an  acknowledged  equality 
with  all  peoples,  Western  as  well  as 
Eastern.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  ir- 
ritation and  serious  loss  to  Japan  that 
Japanese  labor  is  not  welcome  every- 
where. It  is  a  serious  humiliation  to 
find  that,  while  she  is  classed  as  one 
of  the  Great  Powers,  her  people  are 
banned  from  some  civilized  countries 
as  being  ''undesirables."  It  is  a  bitter 
pill  to  swallow,  and  it  gags  the  pa- 
tient. It  will  serve  to  drive  Japan 
back  into  herself  and  the  field  of  the 

Tbe  FortDlffhtly   Rertew. 


Far  East,  which  she  now  dominates, 
and  will  in  course  of  time  take  to 
herself  even  more  effectively  than  at 
present 

The  reactionary  effect  of  all  this  will 
work  no  good  to  the  English-speaktng 
peoples,  for  the  chance  of  expanding 
their  influence,  political  or  commercial, 
in  the  Far  East  will  decline  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  to  which  Japan 
is  forced  to  intensify  her  cultivation  of 
Far  Eastern  territory.  The  West  has 
furnished  Japan  with  her  most  pow- 
erful weapons,  and  the  West  Is  now 
forcing  her  to  use  them  to  Western 
discomfiture.  In  this  situation  are  In- 
volved American  interests  in  the  Far 
East,  and  English  interests  not  only 
in  the  Far  East,  but  in  India  and  the 
Near  East  as  welL  Should  the  United 
States  deal  frankly  and  honestly  with 
the  question  of  Japanese  exclusion,  all 
this  will  come  to  pass,  but  it  cannot  be 
avoided  by  temporizing  methods.  It 
will  come  anyway,  and  when  a  thing 
is  to  be  done,  no  matter  how  disagree- 
able it  may  be,  the  quicker  it  is  gotten 
rid  of,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
The  present  course  is  fair  to  neither 
people;  and  while  the  United  States 
finds  this  matter  but  one  of  many  con- 
cerns of  more  or  less  importance,  it  is 
a  leading  and  vital  issue  in  Japan,  and 
the  Japanese  people  are  now  led  to  be- 
lieve either  that  the  United  States  is 
afraid  to  force  the  issue  or  that  ex- 
clusion can  be  deferred  indefinitely. 
Those  who  know  the  American  people, 
and  their  ideas  and  ideals  know  tihat 
the  Japanese  are  not  wanted  and  wUI 
be  kept  out,  and  that  if  this  matter 
was  now  referred  to  a  popular  vote  It 
would  result  in  notification  to  the  Jap- 
anese Government  to  the  effect  that 
Japanese  labor  must  now  and  forever 
seek  other  outlets  than  America. 

James  Davenport  Whelpte^. 
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OLD  LAMPS  FOB  NEW. 
Some  Reflections  on  Recent  Changes  in  Joubnausm. 


We  were  talking  about  changes  in 
Journalism. 

"You,  Lord  Morley,  left  journalism 
a  profession/'  said  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Daily  Mail, 
"We  have  made  it  a  branch  of  com- 
merce." 

Mindful  of  the  days  when  he  was 
an  active  journalist  and  the  editor  of 
an  influential  newspaper,  Lord  Morley 
nodded  a  mournful  assent  and  put  this 
question : 

"Can  you  explain  how  it  happens 
that  the  politics  of  a  constituency  are 
often  of  the  opposite  color  to  that  of 
its  newspaper?" 

Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  a  reason. 

"Newspapers  start  men  thinking,  and 
when  men  think  they  are  prone  to  take 
the  opposite  view." 

Here  are  two  of  the  greatest  author- 
ities of  the  old  and  the  new  school 
agreeing  on  facts  which  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  examine  in  detaiL 

Two  events  are  mainly  responsible 
for  the  changes  in  journalism.  The 
Education  Act  of  1870  created  a  new 
reading  public,  and  the  Boer  War  of 
18d9-1902  undermined  the  prosperity 
of  the  penny  newspaper. 

It  is  a  common  delusion  that  people 
do  not  begin  to  think  until  they  be- 
gin to  read.  Yet  if  this  were  true  the 
brain  of  mankind  would  have  atro- 
phied ages  ago,  for  reading  is  a  com- 
paratively modem  and  limited  accom- 
plishment The  illiterate  peasant, 
whose  faculty  for  sober  meditation  has 
not  been  burnt  up  by  the  excitements 
of  city  life,  is  often  a  close  and  ac- 
curate observer,  as  capable  of  exer- 
cising his  memory  and  reason  as  many 
of  the  proletariat  who  imagine  that 
reading  and  reasoning  are  the  same 
thing.    Reading  does  no  more  than  ex- 


tend his  horizon  to  new  and  unfamiliar 
objects. 

There  is  another  popular  superstition 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  my  subject.  News- 
papers are  supposed  to  delight  in  wars 
"because  they  provide  interesting 
copy."  If  the  people  who  believe  this 
had  to  pay  the  bills  for  telegraphic  and 
other  charges  at  the  front,  they  would 
soon  discover  less  costly  ways  of  filling 
columns  of  print  Wars,  certainly, 
have  made  newspapers.  The  Crimean 
War  was  useful  to  The  Timei,  and  the 
Franco-German  War  established  the 
reputation  of  the  Daily  New$.  But  the 
Boer  War  was  a  disaster  to  journal- 
ism. Not  merely  did  it  involve  ruinous 
expense;  it  also  restricted  trade  and 
reduced  advertisement  revenues  on 
which  every  newspaper  is  dependent. 
One  great  journal,  whose  profits  rose 
at  one  time  to  95,000{.  a  year,  emerged 
from  the  struggle  with  a  balance  on 
the  debit  side. 

The  Education  Act  had  been  in  op< 
eration  nearly  thirty  years  when  the 
South  African  War  began.  It  had 
taught  hundreds  of  thousands  to  read, 
if  not  to  think ;  yet  it  had  produced  no 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  newspapers.  Mr.  Donald,  editor  of 
the  Daily  Chronicle,  in  his  Presidential 
address  to  the  Institute  of  Journalists, 
stated  that,  "during  twenty  years  the 
total  number  of  newspapers,  morning, 
evening,  and  weekly,  in  England  had 
increased  only  a  little  more  than  six 
per  cent,  while  the  population  during 
that  period  had  increased  twenty-four 
per  cent,  and  the  growth  of  the  read- 
ing public  by  a  great  deal  more.  In 
the  chief  centres  of  population  there 
are  fewer  morning  and  evening  news- 
papers than  there  were  twenty  years 
ago." 
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We  are  not,  like  the  Americans  and 
the  French,  a  nation  of  newspaper 
readers.  The  habit  has  grown,  but  until 
the  year  1900  it  was  confined  to  limited 
numbers  chiefly  in  the  large  towns. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  possible  to 
make  a  rough  classification  of  the  clti- 
7jens  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  naming 
half  a  dozen  journals.  The  Times  rep- 
resented the  official  classes;  the 
Standard  the  upper  middle  class,  the 
clergy,  and  the  squires;  the  Mortdng 
Po9t  the  aristocracy  and  their  de- 
pendents ;  the  Daily  Teleffraph  the  Con- 
servative masses;  the  Doily  Netos  the 
Liberal  classes;  and  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle the  Radical  and  working  classes. 
Within  these  well-defined  boundaries 
the  great  morning  Journals  moved  at 
leisure,  studiously  Ignoring  one  an- 
other's existence  and  casting  an  occa- 
sional glance  of  silent  contempt  on  the, 
antics  of  the  young  and  irresponsible 
rival  who  threatened  to  raid  their 
frontiers.  Each  was  content  with  its 
own  special  province  and  its  attitude 
towards  the  great  multitude  was  one  of 
lofty  Indifference. 

Gunpowder  was  needed  to  shatter 
this  armor  of  custom  and  complacency, 
and  the  peasants  of  the  Transvaal  pro- 
vided it.  The  Boer  War  had  more  than 
a  national  Interest;  the  reverses  and 
uncertainties  of  its  early  days  excited 
the  personal  interest  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  In  the  British  Isles. 
To  meet  the  popular  demand  the  news- 
papers spent  money  lavishly,  and 
never  were  they  better  served  by  their 
correspondents  in  the  field.  But  in 
every  trade  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
the  goods.  You  must  display  them  to 
the  best  advantage  and  must  let  the 
world  know  you  have  them.  And  if 
you  can  compel  your  rivals  to  adver- 
tise your  wares  so  much  the  better. 
"Boldly  sound  your  own  praises,"  says 
Lord  Bacon,  "and  some  of  them  will 
stick.  It  will  stick  with  the  more  ig- 
norant and  the  populace,  though  men 


of  wisdom  may  smile  at  It,  and  the 
reputation  won  with  the  many  will 
amply  countervail  the  disdain  of  the 
few."  In  these  arts  of  publicity  the 
old  newspapers  were  the  clumsiest  of 
amateurs.  They  would  not  learn  how 
to  "dress  their  windows,"  and,  though 
they  Incited  other  tradesmen  to  ad- 
vertise, they  disdained  to  be  their  own 
sandwlchmen. 

While  the  laurels  of  the  penny  Press 
were  wilting  and  fading  into  funeral 
wreaths,  the  new  halfpenny  Press  was 
coming  into  vigorous  life.  I  say  "the 
new  halfpenny  Press"  because  it  Is  al- 
most forgotten  that  thirty  years  ago 
The  Times  published  a  halfpenny 
morning  newspaper  which  had  a  short 
existence,  and  that  in  1892  appeared 
the  halfpenny  Morning  Leader  which 
has  recently  been  absorbed  In  the  Daily 
News.  If  the  revolution  In  Journalism 
had  depended  solely  on  the  magic  of 
the  halfpenny,  as  some  imagine,  it 
would  therefore  have  begun  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  No  doubt 
the  halfpenny  won  many  adherents,  for 
the  difference  between  a  penny  and  a 
halfpenny  a  day  counts  with  the  great 
multitude.  But,  as  in  other  revolu- 
tions, the  determining  factors  were  the 
moment  and  the  man.  And  both  had 
arrived. 

A  literary  agent  of  vast  experience 
has  told  us  that  in  order  to  have  a 
great  circulation  a  novelist  must  have 
"extraordinary  fluency,  absolute  sin- 
cerity, and  a  vulgar  mind."  The  half- 
penny newspaper  depends  on  its  great 
circulation,  and,  like  the  popular  nov- 
elist, must  comply  with  three  condi- 
tions. Its  news  must  attract  the  mul- 
titude; It  must  compel  notice  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances;  and  it 
must  reach  the  remotest  comer  of  the 
country  at  an  early  hour. 

Let  us  see  how  these  conditions  were 
met  by  the  old  newspapers  and  how 
they  are  met  by  the  new. 

The  old  London  newspapers  made  no 
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serious  effort  to  compete  with  the  pro- 
Ylncial  newspapers.  They  went  to  press 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  News- 
agents collected  and  despatched  them 
by  the  ordinary  morning  trains,  and 
they  reached  the  inrovinoes  hours  after 
men  had  read  their  local  newspaper. 
Now  you  can  breakfast  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  and  have  for  company  a  Lon- 
d(m  halfpenny  newspaper  of  the  same 
morning.  The  miracle  is  simplicity  it- 
self. The  halfpenny  paper  goes  to 
press  at  midnight  instead  of  at  tl^ree 
o'clock;  it  is  printed  in  Manchester  as 
well  as  London,  and  it  is  despatched 
by  special  trains  and  motor  vehicles. 
The  cost  of  distribution  is  great,  but 
in  the  business  of  journalism  you  can- 
not become  rich  by  the  negative 
process  of  spending  nothing.  To  create 
new  centres  of  distribution,  and  there- 
by gain  five  hours  in  the  North  and  in 
Ireland  the  Daily  Mail  and  the  Daily 
News  are  printed  in  Manchester  and 
in  London.  This  costly  expedient  was 
adopted  by  the  Daily  Mirror  a  few 
months  ago,  but  has  been  abandoned; 
while  its  rival,  the  Daily  Sketch,  has 
transferred  its  editorial  and  printing 
establishments  from  Manchester  to 
London. 

This  radical  change  in  methods  of  dis- 
tribution has  nationalized  the  London 
halfpenny  Press  and  has  seriously  af- 
fected the  circulation  and  advertisement 
revenues  of  many  provincial  newspapers. 
Nor  is  it  without  other  disadvantages. 
News  has  to  be  hurried  over  the  wire 
and  leaders  have  to  be  written  at  an 
hour  when  most  people  are  opening 
their  evening  newspaper,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  if  both  bear  the  marks  of 
haste. 

The  old-fashioned  newspaper  pro- 
prietor gave  little  thought  to  methods 
of  increasing  circulation  beyond  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  his  journal.  He 
was  content  to  print  his  paper  and  let 
the  public  take  it  or  leave  it.  If  there 
was     any     special     organization     for 


''pushing  the  sale,"  nobody  suspected 
it  To-day  an  army  of  energetic  and 
ingenious  men  is  busy  inventing  new 
means  of  improving  circulation,  out- 
witting and  outbidding  rivals,  securing 
the  support  of  newsvendors,  and  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  the  public  and 
the  advertiser. 

The  art  of  success  in  any  business, 
except  politics,  is  by  deeds,  not  words. 
Why  has  RoJHnaon  Crusoe  been  popu- 
lar with  many  generations?  Because 
the  shipwrecked  sailor  is  always  doing 
or  TOfliriTig  something  and  telling  us  all 
about  it  The  genius  of  Lord  North- 
cliffe  is  of  this  order.  It  seizes  on  con- 
crete and  practical  things,  from  sweet 
peas  to  aeroplanes  and  golf  balls,  and 
gilds  them  so  lavishly  that  they  com- 
pel everybody's  attention.  Bven  the 
most  exclusive  organs,  which  would 
never  have  condescended  to  print  the 
name  of  a  rival  a  few  years  ago,  feel 
that  they  cannot  ignore  a  10,0001. 
prize,  and  give  as  news  a  free  adver- 
tisement which  no  money  could  have 
purchased  in  the  old  days. 

If  the  publicity  agent  has  multiplied, 
so  too  has  the  advertising  agent 
Formerly  a  great  London  daily  was 
content  with  two  or  three  respectable 
old  gentlemen  in  silk  hats  and  frock- 
coats  who  paid  ceremonial  visits  to 
large  business  houses  which  had  signi- 
fied their  desire  to  advertise.  Nowa- 
days the  advertising  director  has  an 
active  army  at  his  command,  a  de- 
bating society  to  secure  publicity  for 
his  views,  annual  exhibitions  to  attract 
customers,  and  meetings  in  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  compel  rivals 
to  disclose  their  "net  circulation,"  which 
he  has  convinced  the  advertiser  is  the 
sole  test  of  purchasing  power  irrespec- 
tive of  the  class  among  which  a  news- 
paper circulates. 

I  have  dealt  first  with  these  techni- 
cal departments  of  newspaper  produc- 
tion because  they  are  the  real  founda- 
tions of  the  great  circulation  on  which. 
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the  popular  Press  depends.  The  bosl- 
ness  side  of  journalism  has  developed 
enormously  in  recent  years  and  has 
become  more  important  than  the  edi- 
torial. **Any  one  qan  write,"  I  have 
heard  a  great  newspaper  proprietor 
say,  "but  business  requires  brains." 
Therefore  have  men  of  business  and 
administrative  capacity  multiplied  in 
Fleet  Street  and  usurped  the  authority 
— and  the  salaries — which  were  once 
the  monopoly  of  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  editorial  and  writing  stafP. 
The  day  may  not  be  very  distant  when 
even  Mr.  Donald's  vision  will  be  real- 
ized and  '^people  may  become  too  lazy 
to  read  and  news  will  be  laid  on  to 
the  house  or  office,  just  as  gas  and 
water  are  now."  The  amazing  success 
of  the  photographic  newspaper,  whose 
circulation  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
newspaper  and  is  advancing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  suggests  infinite  possibili- 
ties for  the  future  union  of  the  cine- 
matograph with  the  phonograph.  But, 
pending  this  new  revolution,  the  great 
Public  has  to  put  up  with  the  more 
laborious  arts  of  writing  and  printing; 

Even  these  ancient  arts  have  not  es- 
caped the  universal  law  of  change. 
The  linotype  machine  has  superseded 
the  compositor,  and  the  printing  press 
has  acquired  a  speed  and  an  intelli- 
gence almost  supernatural.  The  ma- 
chine that  prints,  folds,  and  counts  ten 
thousand  newspapers  an  hour  is  a  tri- 
umph of  ingenuity  which  John  Walter 
never  dreamed  of  when  he  introduced 
the  Koenig  press. 

I  come  now  to  the  contentious  part 
of  my  subject.  A  Spanish  proverb 
says  that  to  equal  a  predecessor  one 
must  have  twice  his- worth.  That  the 
popular  newspaper  of  to-day  is  more 
attractive  than  its  forerunner  cannot 
be  denied :  it  presents  its  news  in 
shorter  and  brighter  form;  it  deals 
with  a  wider  range  of  topics,  and  it  is 
easier  to  read.  But  by  what  standard 
are  we  to  judge  the  contents  of  a  news- 


paper? By  their  importance,  or  by 
their  interest? 

''Things  that  are  important,"  I  have 
often  been  assured  on  high  authority, 
*'are  rarely  interesting,  and  the  best 
piece  of  news  is  a  good  murder."  CJol- 
onel  Cowles,  the  editor  in  Queed,  was 
of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  gave  this 
advice  to  his  young  and  philosophical 
assistant:  "Always  remember  this:  the 
great  Public  are  more  interested  in  a 
cat-fight  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Oe^itre  Streets  than  they  are  in  the 
greatest  exploit  of  the  greatest  scien- 
tific theorist  that  ever  lived." 

It  may  be,  as  Sam  Slick  says,  ''agin 
the  law  to  doubt  them  old  boys,"  but 
journalists  of  the  old  school  would 
never  subscribe  to  this  doctrine.  They 
had  a  horror  of  the  trivial ;  they  never 
used  the  phrase  "human  interest,"  and, 
in  the  words  of  a  recent  Times  Liter- 
ary Supplement,  they  had  none  of  "the 
craven  modem  fear  of  being  dulL" 
Let  me  give  one  or  two  examples  of 
these  Irreconcilable  Ideals. 

London  was  greatly  excited  some 
years  ago  by  the  announcement  of  the 
marriage  of  a  white  woman  with  a 
Zulu  "prince"  who  was  appearing  at 
the  Earrs  Court  Exhibition.  A  young 
and  enterprising  member  of  the  stafT 
of  the  Daily  Af  air  sought  my  advice  as 
to  the  best  means  of  preventing  this 
marriage,  and«  with  the  consent  of  the 
clergyman  who  was  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  I  arranged  for  a  formal  pro- 
test on  the  ground  that  "the  prince" 
already  had  several  wives  In  his  own 
country.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
drove  up  to  the  church  in  a  hansom, 
but  did  not  alight,  because  they  fore- 
saw difficulties  from  the  people  await- 
ing them.  I  spent  an  exciting  day  fol- 
lowing the  disappointed  couple  from 
Doctors'  Commons,  where  they  sought 
In  vain  a  special  marriage  license,  to 
the  Registrar's  office,  and  finally  to  a 
lawyer's  office.  Yet  not  a  word  of  the 
amusing  story  could   I   persuade   the 
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standard  to  print  beyond  the  bare  t&ct 
that  there  had  been  no  wedding. 

At  the  second  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Ha^e,  which  I  attended  for  the 
Daily  Mail,  I  was  bombarded  for  sev- 
eral days  with  telegrams  urging  me  to 
"describe  the  doings  of  the  ladies" !  I 
replied,  at  last,  that  the  Peace  Con- 
ference was  not  a  raree-show  and  sug- 
gested that  a  society  reporter  should 
take  my  place,  whereupon  the  news 
editor  sent  a  message  disassociating 
himself  from  these  commands,  and  the 
editor  authorized  me  to  continue  treat- 
ing the  business  at  the  Conference  seri- 
ously. *'The  ladies"  have  exercised  a 
subtle  and  ];)owerful  influence  on  jour- 
nalism. 

When  China  was  passing  through  one 
of  her  convulsions  three  years  ago  I 
made  a  journey  from  Hankow  through 
several  hundred  miles  of  disturbed 
country,  and  reached  Pekin  a  few  days 
before  the  mutiny,  to  receive  these  in- 
structions from  London:  "Don't  cable 
unless  urgent.  Collect  interesting  arti- 
cles— abolition  pigtails,  opium,  and 
suchlike." 

After  all,  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant business  of  a  popular  newspaper 
is  to  interest  the  multitude.  The  old 
penny  newspaper  appealed  only  to  a 
limited  and  special  public  and  was 
more  intent  on  instructing  than  on  in- 
teresting. When  it  sought  to  rouse 
public  sentiment  it  was  by  ideas  rather 
than  by  emotions.  No  better  illustra- 
tion can  be  found  than  the  treatment 
of  Parliamentary  and  foreign  news. 

In  1881  the  Press  Gallery  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  had  been 
a  close  London  corporation,  was  thrown 
open  to  the  great  provincial  news- 
papers and  long  reports  of  debates 
were  a  feature  in  journalism.  This  ef- 
fort to  revive  interest  in  Parliament 
failed.  The  public  had  grown  weary 
of  much  talk  and  little  business.  One 
bj-  one  the  special  reporting  staffs  dis- 
appeared     and      the      Parliamentary 


sketch,  which  had  been  a  pleasant  in- 
troduction to  the  debates,  was  extended 
and  made  to  serve  as  a  report,  except 
on  occasions  of  supreme  importance. 
It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  New 
Journalism  invented  this  method  of 
recording  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment. Yet  it  was  practised  in  the  days 
when  Dr.  Johnson  "took  care  that  the 
Whig  dogs  did  not  get  the  best  of  it," 
and  when  "Memory  Woodfall"  earned 
the  compliment  of  reproducing  Burke's 
arguments  without  his  words.  And 
even  in  more  recent  times  the  method 
was  common  enough  for  a  great  news- 
paper to  "report"  a  speech  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  this  fashion:  "Mr.  Gladstone 
turned,  twisted,  and  metamorphosed 
everything  which  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  [Lord  Salisbury]  had  said 
into  so  many  ridiculous  forms  that  the 
House  was  kept  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Gladstone  enforced  these 
beautiful  and  affecting  statements  by 
very  splendid  passages  from  some 
Latin  classics"!  Long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  halfpenny  Press,  which 
cannot  afford  to  be  dull  even  when  It 
is  most  serious,  the  Parliamentary  re- 
porter had  no  scruple  about  breaking 
off  suddenly  in  the  maiden  speech  of 
Viscount  Cranbome,  in  order  to  ob- 
serve how  unlike  he  was  to  his  father 
in  figure  and  speech;  nor  had  he  any 
hesitation  in  describing  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  annual  Budget 
statement  as  "of  no  importance,  be- 
cause it  was  all  figures" ! 

English  newspapers  once  claimed  a 
practical  monopoly  in  foreign  news 
and  printed  regularly  well-informed 
and  thoughtful  articles  on  foreign 
questions.  Journals  like  The  Times 
and  Daily  Telegraph  have  not  alto- 
gether forsaken  this  tradition,  but  the 
serious  student  must  now  look  to  the 
great  newspapers  of  Paris  and  Berlin. 
France  and  Germany  give  more  atten- 
tion to  these  matters  and  have  a  liter- 
ature, as  well  as  a  journalism,  of  for- 
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eign  affairs  to  which  we  cannot  pre- 
tend. 

A  Cabinet  Minister,  with  whom  I 
discussed  the  decay  of  interest  in  for- 
eign questions,  gave  this  excuse :  "How 
can  you  expect  people  who  have  to 
struggle  for  daily  bread  to  take  any  in- 
terest in  questions  that  do  not  immedi- 
ately affect  them?"  I  do  not  know 
whether  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  have  to  earn  4001.  a 
year  are  included  in  this  category  of 
bread-winners,  but  certain  it  is  that 
debates  on  foreign  affairs  have  become 
rare  and  desultory  and  are  discour- 
aged by  both  political  parties  as  though 
foreign  affairs  were  sacred  mysteries 
dangerous  to  examine  into.  So  obvious 
is  this  neglect  of  the  big  business  of 
the  world  for  what  is  local  and  even 
trivial  by  comparison  that  French 
statesmen,  like  M.  Clemenceau,  often 
];)oint  to  it  as  a  source  of  weakness  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  Triple  Entente. 

Not  that  the  popular  Press  ignores 
all  foreign  topics.  Its  predecessors 
were  not  more  enterprising  where  there 
is  a  war,  or  a  revolution,  or  anything 
sensational  enough  to  excite  emotion 
among  the  multitude.  Its  "Special 
Correspondent"  Is  prepared  to  depart 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Moreover,  it  has  "Our  Own 
Correspondent"  resident  in  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, and  New  York,  and  where  these 
regular  agents  are  not  established 
there  are  always  men  eager  to  earn 
half  a  guinea  by  despatching  an  occa- 
sional telegram.  But  the  old  penny 
newspapers  regarded  their  foreign 
service  as  a  serious  branch  of  journal- 
ism— in  some  cases  as  the  most  im- 
portant. They  spent  more  money  on 
it ;  their  permanent  staffs  abroad  were 
larger;  they  were  selected  with  care; 
and  they  had  greater  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility. Their  telegrams  may  have 
lacked  "human  interest"  and  Americans 
may  have  cause  to  complain  that  they 
failed  to  show  the  world  that  the  only 


vital  affairs  in  the  United  States  are 
divorces,  crimes,  and  plutocratic  ex- 
cesses. Yet,  despite  this  wilful  neglect 
of  their  opportunities,  not  a  few  of 
these  foreign  correspondents  made  val- 
uable contributions  to  diplomacy  and 
history. 

In  another  department  also  the 
change  has  been  radical  The  leading 
article  has  been  deposed  from  its  lofty 
position  as  counsellor  and  dictator. 
Instead  of  the  squadron  of  **three- 
deckers"  that  sailed  majestically  over 
"the  leader  space"  we  have  one  or  two 
small  craft  which  may  be  likened  to 
torpedo  boats  or  to  fussy  little  tugs, 
according  to  the  flag  they  fly.  Not 
many  tears,  I  fancy,  have  been  shed 
over  the  stately  galleons,  though  they 
were  often  splendidly  manned  and 
freighted  with  rich  merchandise  of 
argument,  scholarship,  and  literary 
style.  Their  disappearance  from  the 
popular  Press  raises  the  question  put 
by  Lord  Morley  in  concrete  form:  Do 
newspapers  make  converts  or  do  they 
preach  only  to  be  converted?  Let  me 
put  a  case  with  which  everybody  must 
be  familiar. 

Twelve  years  ago.  when  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain started  his  Tariff  campaign,  he 
was  supported  by  most  of  the  great 
newspapers.  Among  Unionist  organs 
the  Standard  alone  remained  constant 
to  Free  Trade  until  it  passed  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Pearson.  The  Free 
Trade  Press  in  London  and  the  prov- 
inces was  hopelessly  outclassed.  Yet 
with  whom  is  the  victory?  Many  other 
instances  will  occur  to  the  student  of 
politics  to  show  that  the  "intelligent 
anticipation  of  events"  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  a  great  reputation.  States- 
men, journalists,  and  children  s<»ne- 
tlmes  prophesy  rightly,  for  *"hey  often 
speak  at  random.  But  if  anyone  wants 
to  know  what  "the  influence  of  the 
Press"  is  not,  let  him  turn  over  the 
files  of  his  favorite  newspaper  and 
chasten   his   soul    with   the   long   and 
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painful  record  of  unredeemed  prophe- 
cies and  disasters. 

An  impartial  Journalist,  says  Anatole 
France,  is  a  monstrosity.  Tlie  leader 
writer  who  is  imprisoned  in  the  strait 
waistcoat  of  a  short  paragraph  is  no 
more  *'a  monstrosity"  than  the  leader 
writer  who  pranced  and  pirouetted  in 
three  long  paragraphs.  Like  Democri- 
tus,  both  may  put  out  their  eyes  that 
they  may  philosophize  the  better  for 
their  party.  But  there  is  this  differ- 
ence between  the  old  and  the  new. 
Formerly  the  leader  writer  was  a  spe- 
cialist who  wrote  only  on  subjects  of 
which  he  had  made  long  and  careful 
study.  Omniscience  was  perhaps  his 
foible,  but  the  Editor  took  care  that 
it  was  confined  to  his  own  little  world. 
Unlike  his  successor  he  was  not  in- 
vited to  roam  over  the  entire  field  of 
human  knowledge  and  activities. 

The  late  Mr.  Stead  has  given  us  a 
picture  of  the  journalist  of  the  old 
school.  He  is  speaking  of  Lord  Mil- 
ner,  who  **to  party  gave  up  what  was 
meant  for  mankind." 

"When  Milner  was  working  with  me 
at  Northumberland  Street  one  of  the 
things  he  did  every  day  was  to  go 
through  the  proofs  of  my  leading  arti- 
cles before  they  were  printed  and  *tone 
them  down.*  He  would  squirm  at  an 
adjective  here,  reduce  a  superlative 
there,  and,  generally,  strike  out  any- 
thing that  seemed  calculated  needlessly 
to  irritate  or  offend.  He  was  always 
putting  water  in  my  wine.  He  was 
always  combing  out  the  tangled  mane 
of  the  P,  M,  G.,  and  when  the  lion 
opened  his  mouth  to  roar  Milner  was 
always  at  hand  to  be  consulted  as  to 
the  advisability  of  modulating  the 
ferocity  of  his  roar.  This  is  my  abid- 
ing memory  on  Milner  on  the  P,  M.  G. 
He  stood  as  guardian  armed  with  ruth- 
less pen,  ever  on  guard  against  any 
expression  that  seemed  strained  or  any 
utterance  that  rang  false  by  excess  of 
vehemence." 


"I  like  red  blood  in  my  articles," 
said  an  Editor.  "Red  ink,  you  mean!" 
was  my  repl^-.  The  great  multitude 
has  no  taste  for  watered  wine.  It  re- 
sents the  repellent  airs  of  discretion 
and  reserve;  it  resents  articles  that 
are  always  depressingly  fair  and  mod- 
erate. "A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the 
right,"  and  it  is  easy  to  have  the  cour- 
age of  other  people's  opinions  which 
may  be  honest  though  worthless.  There 
are  many  who  would  rather  listen  to 
"an  oration"  in  Hyde  Park  than  to  a 
sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey.  When 
I  hear  complaints  of  "the  exaggeration 
of  the  Press"  I  console  myself  with  the 
words  of  Schopenhauer:  "Exaggera- 
tion of  every  kind  is  as  essential  to 
journalism  as  it  is  to  the  dramatic 
art,  for  the  object  of  journalism  is  to 
make  events  go  as  far  as  possible. 
Thus  it  is  that  all  journalists  are,  in 
the  very  nature  of  their  calling,  alarm- 
ists, and  this  is  their  way  of  giving  in- 
terest to  what  they  write.  Herein  they 
are  like  little  dogs;  if  anything  stirs 
they  inunediately  set  up  a  shrill  bark. 
Therefore  let  us  carefully  regulate  the 
attention  to  be  paid  to  this  trumpet 
of  danger,  so  that  it  may  not  disturb 
our  digestion.  Let  us  recognize  that  a 
newspaper  is  at  best  but  a  magnifying 
glass,  and  very  often  merely  a  shadow 
on  the  wall." 

Whatever  use  it  may  make  of  this 
"dramatic  art"  the  popular  Press  of 
this  country  uses  every  effort  to  as- 
certain the  facts,  even  though  it 
presents  them  with  Meredith*s  "dab  of 
school-box  colors,"  and  though  "the 
dangerous  summarizing  lucidity  of  the 
headline"  may  lead  the  unwary  astray. 
Its  agents  may  mislead  it,  as  in  the 
"Pekin  Massacres"  during  the  Boxer 
Trouble,  and  in  the  Balkan  War,  as  I 
showed  in  this  Review  last  year.*  But 
the  deliberate  fabrication  of  news  is 
an  offence  almost  unknown  in  English 

*  The  War  CorreKpondent  in  Sunshine  and 
Ecllpae.  ••Nineteenth Oentupy  and  After/'  M«.x  ,vsv^. 
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Joomalism.  No  English  Editor  has 
had  to  make  this  humiliating  confes- 
sion. After  the  earthquake  in  San 
Francisco  Americans  in  Berlin  were 
harrowed  with  gruesome  stories  of 
wholesale  death  and  disaster  appear- 
ing in  a  great  German  newspaper. 
Many  who  read  these  reports  had  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  the  devastated  city 
and  had  no  means  of  learning  their 
fate.  The  newspaper  office  was  be- 
sieged by  anxious  inquirers,  and  the 
Editor,  being  a  humane  man,  though  a 
journalist,  consoled  them  with  this 
statement:  "We  are  getting  no  news 
from  San  Francisco.  But  our  readers 
must  have  news,  so  we  print  these 
stories  which  are  written  up  in  the 
office.  I  will  send  to  your  hotels  every 
evening  any  cables  we  receive  in  order 
that  you  may  not  be  distressed  by  the 
'news'  we  have  to  invent" 

We  are  often  told  that  the  literary 
quality  of  Journalism  has  improved, 
and  with  a  reiteration  suggestive  of  a 
common  Inspiration  we  are  Invited  to 
make  comparison  by  turning  over  an- 
cient newspaper  files.  This  is  a  safe 
challenge.  No  sane  man  would  grope 
about  in  the  dusty  catacombs  of  jour- 
nalism, or  disinter  the  corpse  of  yes- 
terday for  so  useless  a  post-mortem 
inquest.  But  there  is  an  easier  test. 
How  many  articles  are  cut  out  of 
newspapers  these  days;  and  has  any- 
one ccnmpiled  a  school  reading-book  out 
of  the  halfpenny  Press? 

But  all  this  is  barren  controversy 
and  may  be  dismissed  with  the  well- 
worn  maxim — de  ffusUbus  non  est  dis- 
putandum.  It  is  folly  to  Judge  the 
tastes  of  others  by  standards  of  our 
own.  The  new  Journalist  labors  under 
disadvantages  that  never  troubled  the 
"literary  style"  of  his  predecessor.  He 
moves  in  the  fetters  of  the  paragraph, 
but  there  are  always  people  who  prefer 
the  "snippet"  to,  I  will  not  say  tedioua- 
ness,  but  length;  he  has  to  explain 
everything    from    the    beginning,    but 


there  are  always  people  of  dim  intelli- 
gence and  dimmer  memory ;  he  has  to 
be  "merry  and  bright,"  but  there  are 
always  people  who  would  rather  be 
moved  and  amused  than  reasoned  with 
and  Instructed. 

No  doubt  Journalism  still  absorbs  a 
considerable  amount  of  literary  talent, 
but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  un- 
attached. The  writing  editor  with  his 
dominating  personality  has  given  place 
to  the  managing  editor,  and  the  occa- 
sional contributor  with  new  ideas  has 
supplanted  the  hired  literary  hack.  And 
with  this  "tame  expert"  has  vanished 
also  the  "penny-a-liner,"  once  a  famil- 
iar object  in  Fleet  Street  But  he  has 
a  successor,  almost  as  pathetic,  in  the 
continuous  stream  of  Journeymen 
journalists  which  turns  the  wheels  of 
what  Jack  Ix>ndon  calls  *that  man- 
killing  machine,"  and,  after  an  ex- 
hausting interval,  passes  once  more 
through  the  portals  of  the  modem 
newspaper  office. 

But  the  greatest  change  of  all,  and 
the  one   which   is  mainly   responsible 
for  the  revolution  in  Journalism,  is  the 
commercialization  of  the  Press.  Twenty 
years   ago,   Mr.   Donald   tells   us,   the 
Stock  Exchange  list  ccmtained  not  a 
single  newspaper  corporation,  whereas 
now  twelve  large  companies  figure  in 
the  quotations,  and  Stock  Exchange  an- 
nuals   mention    twenty-six    newspaper 
limited     liability    companies,     all    of 
whidi,  except  one,  have  been  registered 
during   the    last   twenty   years.    This 
charge  of  commercialization  is  not  new 
however.    Ferdinand  Lassalle,  the  bril- 
liant   German    demagogue,    made    the 
same  charge  years  ago  when  he  de- 
clared   that    "under    the    pretext    of 
championing  political  and  'intellectual 
causes,  the  Press  is  steadily  becoming 
a  commercial  speculation  in  virtue  of 
the  system  of  advertising."    And,  be- 
cause   Lassalle   detested   a   Journalist 
almost  as  much  as  a  Jew,  he  ascribed 
to  this  branch  of  commerce  "ignorance* 
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lack  of  conscience,  and  insensate  hate 
of  everything  true  and  noble  in  poll- 
tics,  art,  and  science."  But  the  com- 
mercialization of  which  Lassalle  com- 
plained was  of  another  order.  It  was 
not  of  that  corporate  kind  which  has 
neither  a  body  to  kick  nor  a  soul  to 
damn.  The  human  or  personal  factor 
had  not  then  been  eliminated.  "A 
Journalist"  writing  to  The  Times  re- 
cently describes  the  old  newspaper  pro- 
prietor as  "often  an  ignorant,  always 
a  strictly  commercial  person."  Oh, 
shade  of  John  Walter!  The  old  news- 
paper proprietor  may  have  been  all 
these  things  and  more,  but  he  certainly 
was  not  "the  dominant  factor."  Can 
anyone  imagine  men  like  Morley,  Mud- 
ford,  Delane,  Stead,  Arnold,  Reid, 
Dunkley,  and  all  the  other  strong  men 
of  the  Victorian  era  submitting  to  the 
dictation  of  an  "ignorant  and  strictly 
commercial  person"?  The  only  man 
who  counted  was  the  Editor.  With  his 
dominating  personality  he  was  in  all 
things  the  autocrat  and  the  conscience 
of  his  newspaper.  Even  Joseph  Cowen, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  character  and 
ability,  made  this  discovery  when  he 
had  to  be  content  with  his  Parlia- 
mentary letter  as  to  the  antidote  to 
the  editorial  policy  of  his  own  news- 
paper. 

It  Is  true  that  the  old  proprietor  may 
not  have  been  a  philanthropist.  Like 
most  of  us  he  had  a  keen  eye  for 
profits.  But  being  an  individual  and 
not  a  corporation,  he  preferred,  as  Mr. 
Donald  has  put  It,  "less  profit  to  com- 
promise with  principle."  The  pity  is 
that  he  was  not  more  of  a  "strictly 
commercial  person."  For  he  might 
then  have  seen  to  it  that  the  commercial 
side  was  as  efficient  and  enterprising 
as   the   literary,   and   the   collapse   of 

The   Nineteenth   Oentnry  and   After. 


more  than  one  penny  newspaper  would 
have  been  avoided.  The  vital  flaw  In 
the  old  journalism  was  this:  it  had 
practically  no  business  organization, 
except  a  cashier  and  an  office  for  re- 
ceiving advertisements  and  handing 
out  weekly  pay-envelopes  to  members 
of  the  staff. 

This  Inherent  weakness  was  revealed 
by  the  South  African  War.  Some  news- 
papers at  once  began  to  set  their  house 
in  order.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  rebuild 
when  the  ground  is  slipping  under  one's 
feet.  Moreover,  a  rival  had  taken  the 
field.  Lord  Northcliffe  brought  to  the 
moribund  business  of  journalism  a  ca- 
pacity for  organization,  an  instinct  for 
the  popular  taste,  an  attention  to  de- 
tail, a  generosity  in  expenditure,  and 
a  personal  force  and  imagination 
which  have  transformed  the  Press. 
One  by  one  the  old  barriers  have  ftillen 
before  his  assault  Even  The  Times, 
over  which  Lord  Northcliffe  took  con- 
trol some  years  ago,  has  at  last  de- 
scended into  the  popular  arena  and 
stripped  and  bedecked  itself  for  the 
fight  for  "the  greatest  circulation." 

What  other  changes  are  In  store  no 
one  who  has  been  in  the  machine 
would  be  rash  enough  to  prophesy.  We 
may  yet  see  the  newspaper  that  costs 
not  even  a  halfpenny,  but  is  the  free 
gift  of  the  great  advertisers  through  a 
Trust.  This  is  one  vision  of  the  com- 
mercial journalist.  And  there  are  other 
dreamers  who  look  to  the  coming  of  a 
newspaper  which  shall  know  neither 
party  nor  advertiser — a  newspaper 
without  a  cause  or  a  principle.  To 
some  people  this  may  seem  perfection, 
but  perfection  Is  one  of  the  things  that 
the  world  can  easily  dispense  with — 
even  In.  its  newspapers. 

WiiUam  MawweU. 
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OUR  ALTY. 
By  BL  E.  Fbancis  (Mbs.  Fbancis  Blukdkll). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Alty  moumfolly  doifed  her  holiday 
gear,  made  a  pretence  of  partaking  of 
the  ensuing  meal,  and  at  Its  conclusion 
set  oif  ostensibly  for  Hawthorn  Farm. 

But  once  outside  of  her  own  home, 
she  wheeled,  and  ran  swiftly  in  the 
direction  of  the  sand-hills. 

**'Tis  no  use,"  she  said  to  herself 
half-sobbingly,  as  she  hastened  along, 
'*I  can't  do  my  work  to-day.  I  mun 
see  him — I  mun  know  how  'tis  to  be 
betwixt  us  arter  this.  I  mun  tell  him 
how  it  all  coom  about!" 

Surely  her  first  duty  was  now  to 
the  man  to  whcmi  she  would  have  been 
married  had  it  not  been  for  her  un- 
timely encounter  with  John  Fazack- 
erly ;  she  must  set  herself  right  in  his 
eyes,  at  the  risk  of  lowering  herself 
in  those  of  other  people. 

John's  words  of  the  morning  still 
rang  uncomfortably  in  her  ears :  "Some 
lasses  makes  mistakes."  He  would  say 
this  was  a  mistake,  that  she  ought  not 
to  seek  out  Dennis  in  this  way,  even 
in  broad  daylight  when  there  were 
plenty  of  folks  about,  though  the  prom- 
ise originally  exacted  only  referred  to 
the  stolen  interviews  of  early  mom 
and  late  eve.  Oh,  she  hated  the  neces- 
sity for  concealment;  if  Dennis  were 
bent  on  an  elopement  she  scarcely 
knew  bow  she  should  go  through  with 
it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  deceive 
Grandma  again.  It  was  all  miserable, 
and  most  miserable  of  all  was  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  mood  in  which  she 
should  find  the  lover  whom  she  had  so 
cruelly  disappointed. 

The  door  of  the  bungalow  was  open, 
and  as  she  approached  she  could  see 
Dennis  seated  by  the  table,  his  chin 
supported  ou  his  bands,  apparently  lost 
in    thought.     He    started    when    she 


tapped  at  the  door,  then,  rising,  came 
quicldy  towards  her. 

"WeU,  Alty,"  he  asked,  "did  you 
change  your  mind?" 

To  Alty's  surprise  and  relief  he  did 
not  seem  very  angry ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  face  wore  a  tolerant,  indeed,  almost 
amused,  smile. 

"I — I — I  scarce  know  how  to  tell 
yo',"  Alty  began  falteringly. 

"Your  heart  failed  you  at  the  last, 
I  suppose,"  he  suggested,  "or  was  it 
Grandma?" 

"It  was  Hester  Fazackerly,"  cried 
she,  plunging  into  her  confession.  "He 
met  me  on  the  road  and  offered  to 
drive  me  in's  trap  and  I— I— I  reckon 
I  didn't  ought  to  ha'  agreed,  but  I 
couldn't  think  o'  no  excuse,  an'  I  had 
my  parcel  an'  all ** 

"What  parcel?"  inquired  he,  still 
smiling. 

"Why,  my  things !"  said  Alty.  •'The 
few  things  I  knowed  I'd  want" 

"Oh,"  said  Dennis,  looking  oddly  dis- 
comfited, "yes — of  course — of  course 
you'd  want  some  things — I  was  forget- 
ting." 

"Didn't  yo'  bring  yo'r  things  too?" 
asked  she,  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure.  I  left  mine  at  the 
station." 

An  unexpected  flush  overspread  his 
face,  and  he  continued  quickly: 

"But  I  couldn't  see  anything  of  you 
or  your  things,  Alty." 

"Eh,  I'm  just  tellin'  yo',"  said  Alty. 
"I  had  to  get  into  the  trap,  and  when 
we  coom  to  Liverpool,  I  couldn't  get 
shut  o'  Hester  Fazackerly.  He  stuck 
to  me  same  as  a  leech,  do  what  I 
would.  Why,  we  went  together  to  Fos- 
ter's, an'  be  followed  me  about  all  the 
time,  an'  wouldn't  so  much  as  let  me 
buy    a    hairpin    wi'out    he    wer'    at 
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my  elbow.     I  couldn't  shake  him  off." 

She  broke  olf,  startled  by  a  sudden 
giggle  from  Dennis. 

**I  can't  help  it,"  he  explained  has- 
tily. "I  didn't  really  mean  to  laugh 
— only  there  is  something  rather  comi- 
cal about  the  idea  of  my  cooling  my 
heels  in  the  street,  while  you  were  buy- 
ing hairpins  ,  with  Fazackerly  I  Hair- 
pins too!  He  doesn't  strike  me  as  be- 
ing a  man  who  would  be  a  good  Judge 
of  hairpins." 

'^Eh,  I  had  to  buy  summat  as  an  ex- 
cuse," rejoined  she  wrathfully.  "I 
can't  see  as  it's  any  laughin'  matter. 
I  was  soom  mad  wi'  Farmer  Fazack- 
erly— ^a  reg'lar  spoil-sport  he  is!  He 
done  it  o'  purpose  to  prevent  me  meetin' 
yo'." 

The  smile  faded  from  Dennis's  face. 

'*You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  been 
letting  out  anything  to  him!"  he  ex- 
claimed; then,  seeing  Alty's  lips  open 
for  an  indignant  denial,  he  continued 
hastily:  "No,  of  course  you  haven't! 
I  only  mean  I  hope  he  didn't  sus- 
pect  " 

"I  think  he  had  some  kind  o'  notion 
as  I  wer'  expectln'  to  meet  soombry," 
said  Alty,  "but  he  doesn't  know  'tis 
yo'.  How  could  he? — I  never  named 
yo'  to  him.  But  he  does  know  as 
soombry  at  camp  was  walkln'  wl'  me," 
she  added  slowly. 

"He  knows  that!"  said  Dennis, 
aghast  "Alty,  I'm  afraid  we  haven't 
been  careful  enough." 

"Careful!"  repeated  Alty,  "dear  o' 
me,  we've  been  that  careful  I  feel  a 
reg'lar  humbug!  I  feel  that  deceitful 
I  can  scarce  look  honest  folk  1'  th'  face. 
If  we  are  to  make  a  fresh  start  I  welly 
think  it  'ud  be  best  to  say  out  plain 
as  we'n  made  up  our  minds  to  get  wed, 
an'  we'll  stick  to  it" 

"It  isn't  so  easy  as  you  seem  to 
think,"  he  rejoined,  aggrieved.  "I've 
told  you  why,  over  and  over  again.  I 
don't  see  why  you  need  speak  in  that 
aggressive    tone,    Alty.     It's    Hot    my 


fault  if  the  thing  didn't  come  ofT  this 
morning.    /  was  there  all  right." 

"Eh,  I  know  that,"  she  returned 
with  instant  penitence.  "I  didn't  mean 
to  be  cross — only  I'm  one  for  llkln'  to 
be  straightfor'ard.  But  'tlsn't  my 
fault  neither  if  we  failed.  I  don't  see 
how  I  could  ha'  acted  different  if  I 
wasn't  to  let  Mester  Fazackerly  guess. 
That's  why  I  thought  next  time  it  'ud 
be  best  to  tell  'em  all  beforehand." 

Dennis  cleared  his  throat  before  re- 
plying: 

"We  shall  have  to  wait  a  little  be- 
fore making  up  our  minds  what  to  do 
next.  You  see,  even  if  you  could  have 
come  with  me  this  morning  it  mightn't 
have  been  such  plain  sailing  as  we 
thought.  I  rather  think  the  fact  of 
your  not  being  of  age  might  have  com- 
plicated matters,  and  I  believe  I  ought 
to  have  given  notice.  There  are  cer- 
tain formalities  to  be  gone  through, 
even  when  on^  is  married  at  a  registry 
office." 

"At  a  registry  office!"  echoed  the 
girl,  in  angry  surprise.  "Was  that 
what  yo'd  planned?  Eh,  I'd  never  have 
agreed  to  get  married  at  a  registry 
office!  I'll  never  get  married  wl'out 
it's  in  church,"  she  added  firmly. 

"Well,  you  are  a  little  goose!"  re- 
turned he  hotly.  "You  know  very  well 
that  when  people  get  married  in  church 
the  banns  have  to  be  put  up  and  all 
sorts  of  things.  You  can't  have  a 
secret  marriage  in  church,  nowadays." 

"Then  I'll  not  be  married  secret!" 
cried  she.  "  'Tls  Just  what  I  say.  Eh, 
I'd  not  think  mysel'  married  at  all  wl'- 
out 'twas  in  church." 

**We  seem  to  have  been  making  mis- 
takes all  along,"  said  Dennis. 

He  spoke  in  such  a  peculiar  tone, 
and  his  face  assumed  so  odd  an  ex- 
pression that  Alty  was  alarmed. 

**I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  yo'r  feelin's," 
she  said  penitently.  "I  know  you've  a 
right  to  feel  vexed  wl'  me.  To  think 
o'   me   leadln'  yo'   slch   a   dance  this 
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mornln'!    Eh,    I   can't  but   think   the 
way  yo*  was  standin'  in  street  lookin' 

out  for  me  so  eager " 

The  very  memory  seemed  painful  to 
Dennis  now;  he  flushed  and  turned 
away  his  face,  as  a  girl  might  have 
done.  In  the  pause  which  ensued,  the 
unexpected  sounds  of  approaching  feet 
fell  upon  their  ears,  and  Dennis  turned 
quickly  to  the  little  window: 

"There  are  people  coming,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "a  whole  lot  of  people!  My 
governor  and  the  mater,  I  do  believe — 
Burgess  put  them  on  the  scent,  as  I 
knew  she  would !  .  .  .  And  two  girls ! 
Good  heavens — it  is  she!" 

"Who?"  asked  Alty,  but  Dennis,  in  a 
violent  state  of  excitement,  ignored  the 
question. 

"Of  all  unlucky  things  that  you 
should  be  here!"  he  exclaimed.  "Pop 
into  the  next  room,  quick,  you  can  slip 
out  by  the  further  door  as  soon  as  they 
come  in  here.  Don't  make  a  sound 
whatever  you  do !" 

He  hustled  Alty  into  the  adjoining 
room,  closed  the  door  quickly,  and  went 
out  to  meet  the  approaching  party. 

"Hullo,  mother,"  he  cried  cheerfully, 
"this  is  a  surprise!  Well,  father — 
come  to  hunt  me  up,  have  you?" 

"Yes,  we've  come  to  look  you  up," 
was  the  reply,  delivered  rather  grimly. 
"Iris,  is  that  you?"  went  on  Dennis's 
voice;  then,  with  the  sudden  charac- 
teristic dropping  of  tone  which  Alty 
knew  so  well,  he  proceeded :  "Can  this 
be  CEnone?" 

The  name  conveyed  nothing  to  Alty, 
but  the  inflection  of  his  voice  aroused 
her  curiosity. 

Stepping  to  the  window  she  peered 
out  from  behind  the  curtain,  her  eyes 
passing  swiftly  from  the  fierce-looking 
old  gentleman,  the  languid  matron,  and 
the  pretty,  slim  young  lady  who  accom- 
panied them,  to  rest  on  the  figure  of  a 
girl,  who,  standing  a  little  apart  from 
the  others,  was  holding  out  her  hand 
to  the  yoimg  man.  She  was  very  pretty 


indeed,  small  and  slight  and  very  fair, 
with  hair  almost  babyish  in  texture  and 
color,  curling  softly  round  her  brow, 
and    the    little    tip-tilted    nose   wbieh 
seemed  to  give  piquancy  to  her  face. 
Everything  about  her  was  exquisitely 
dainty:    the    hat,    coquettishly    worn, 
though  plain,  as  was  the  tailor-mad^ 
dress    which    displayed    so    advanta- 
geously the  graceful  lines  of  the  little 
figure.     The  hand,  which  Dennis  now 
took  with  an  air  of  admiring  respect, 
was  gloved  to  a  nicety ;  the  short  skirt 
revealed  feet  and  ankles  as  faultless 
as  the  boots  which  enclosed  them.  With 
a  fierce  spasm  of  jealousy,  Alty  was 
conscious  of  the  figure  she  must  herself 
present  in  her  faded  print,  her  crushed 
pinafore,  her  rather  battered  chip  hat. 
Footsteps  now  sounded  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  the  scraping  of  chairs  on  the 
wooden  floor:   she  was  free  to  depart. 
She  crossed  the  room  cautiously,  grop- 
ing blindly  through  angry  tears  for  the 
door-handle;    but    though    this    duly 
turned,  the  door  did  not  yield,  and  she 
realized  with  a  shock  that  the  key  was 
missing.     Dennis  probably  never  went 
out  that  way  and  had  not  observed  its 
absence:    there  was  no  possibility  of 
egress    except    through    the    room    in 
which   the  company   was  now  assem- 
bled.   There  was  nothing  for  it  in  con- 
sequence but  to  wait  patiently  till  the 
guests   should   have  departed,   unwill- 
ingly playing  the  part  of  eavesdropper 
the  while. 

"You  see,"  a  gentle  voice  was  saying, 
"when  we  saw  the  arrival  of  the  LuH- 
tania  in  the  paper  last  night,  father 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  meet 
dear  CEnone  in  Liverpool  and  take  you 
by  surprise!" 

"But  I  never  knew  that  CEnone  was 
coming  by  the  Lusitania"  said  Dennis; 
to  Alty's  strained  ears,  his  voice 
soimded  nervous  and  unlike  itself. 

Poor  Mr.  Dennis!  He  couldn't  keep 
the  secret  much  longer  now!  He 
couldn't    let    them    carry    on    as    if 
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he  were  a  free  man.  Eh,  It  would 
be  awful  when  he  came  out  wi't  before 
them  alL 

*'CEnone  toe*  us  by  surprise,  too," 
said  another  voice,  speaking  with  a 
curious  little  accent  unlike  any  which 
Alty  had  ever  heard. 

''And  we  thought  it  would  be  so  de- 
licious to  meet  in  Liverpool  and  take 
you  by  storm,  darling,"  said  the  first 
voice,  which  Alty  conjectured  to  be 
that  of  Dennis's  mother. 

The  old  gentleman  cleared  his  throat 
raspingly,  but  made  no  comment.  And 
then  another  voice  struck  in,  soft  and 
sweet,  yet  speaking  with  an  accent 
too. 

**Yes,  I  kind  of  took  a  sudden  fancy 
to  come.  I  feel  like  that  sometimes; 
so  I  made  my  maid  pack,  and  we  Just 
came  straight  away.  I  wired  to  Iris 
from  Queenstown.  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Boyton  only  turned  up  to-day.  You 
see,  I  was  so  tickled  by  this  notion  of 
your  trying  the  simple  life  all  by  your- 
self, I  felt  I  must  come  and  see  how 
you  did  it" 

"You  seem  to  do  it  very  comforta- 
bly," chimed  in  the  lady  called  Iris. 
'This  is  a  real  cunning  little  parlor." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  CEnone,  "I'm  vurry 
much  taken  with  this  bachelor  estab- 
lishment of  yours." 

Dennis  murmured  something  in  a 
tone  too  low  for  Alty  to  hear,  but  he 
ended  with  the  assertion,  "That  would 
be  more  to  the  point" 

"H'm,"  rejoined  (Enone,  "making  up 
for  lost  time,  aren't  you?  You  haven't 
l)een  what  I  call  eager  till  now." 

"I  hadn't  seen  you,"  returned  Den- 
nis. 

He  spoke  very  softly,  but  Alty  caught 
the  words,  and  stood  transfixed  until 
she  realized  that  he  must  be  Just  trying 
to  carry  things  ofT,  not  liking  to  speak 
out  plainly,  perhaps,  before  that 
severe-looking  old  gentleman,  his 
father. 

"I  guess  Dennis  thought  the  more," 


said  the  second  young  lady.  "You  had 
a  reminder,  hadn't  you?  I  saw  to 
that" 

"I  was  real  vexed  when  I  heard  of 
it,"  observed  CEnone,  with  a  little 
laugh.  "It  was  a  most  ridiculous  idea ! 
Who  in  the  world  could  be  expected  to 
think  of  a  person  every  hour." 

Again  Alty  started:  the  watch! 
They  were  talking  of  the  watch.  In 
her  simplicity  she  clutched  the  bracelet 
beneath  her  sleeve,  grasping  it  closely. 
Her  world  was  turning  topsy-turvy, 
but  this  at  least  was  tangible— a  pledge 
given  her  to  keep  until  Dennis  asked 
for  it  back  again.  It  was  a  comfort 
to  her  that  this  time  he  made  no  audi- 
ble answer. 

Could  she  have  seen  through  the 
thin  wooden  partition,  however,  and 
taken  note  of  the  glance  by  which  that 
young  gentleman  had,  in  spite  of  his 
secret  discomfort,  managed  to  respond 
to  the  query,  her  relief  would  have 
been  short-lived. 

"I  feel  quite  a  cooriosity  to  see  that 
watch,"  pursued  CEnone.  "I  never  gave 
Iris  leave  to  send  it  to  you,  in  fact 
I  rather  think  I  shall  take  possession 
of  it  now.  Take  it  off,  please,  and  let 
me  look  at  it" 

"Oh,  I'm  not  wearing  it,"  said  Den- 
nis very  quickly.  "A  watch-bracelet 
wouldn't  fit  in  with  the  simple  life, 
you  see.    Besides— I  don't  need  it." 

"There's  not  much  simple  life  about 
this  parlor,"  remarked  Iris,  Jumping 
up.  "Is  the  other  room  fitted  up  as 
elegantly  as  this?" 

Before  Dennis  could  stop  her  she 
had  thrown  open  the  door  of  his  bed- 
room, revealing  to  the  astonished  sight 
of  all  present  the  alarmed  figure  of 
Alty,  vainly  endeavoring  to  huddle  her- 
self out  of  sight. 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  visitors," 
said  Iris  primly. 

"My  dear  Dennis!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Royton;  while  the  old  Colonel,  rising 
from  his  chair,  inquired  in  ferocious 
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tones :  "Wliat  is  that  young  female  do- 
ing in  there,  sir?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  rejoined 
Dennis,  after  a  gasp  of  angry  amaze- 
ment "It's  the  girl  who  brings  my 
washing.  I  didn't  know  she  was 
there." 

"Yon  door  was  locked,"  stanmiered 
Alty;  "I  couldn't  get  out  unless  I 
IMissed  all  the  gentry." 

She  was  hurt  to  the  heart's  core  by 
his  demeanor,  but  was  too  staunch  to 
betray  him. 

Colonel  Boyton  glanced  quickly  at 
his  wife,  who  replied  by  a  faint  raising 
of  the  eyebrows  and  an  imperceptible 
nod.  He  sat  down,  biting  his  white 
moustache.  Mrs.  Iris  raised  her  eye- 
brows too :  only  CEnone  sat  swinging 
herself  in  Dennis's  rocking-chair,  ap* 
parently  unperturbed. 

"What  a  funny  way  they  talk  about 
here,*^  she. said.  "I  like  to  hear  them 
talk.    Where  do  you  live,  girl?" 

Alty  set  her  lips  angrily,  and  Jerked 
her  thumb  in  the  direction  of  her 
home. 

"Make  her  talk,"  said  (Enone  coax- 
ingly  to  Dennis;  "she  won't  do  it  for 
me." 

"Do  you  want  to  take  any  things 
back  with  you?"  asked  Dennis,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  said. 

Alty  shook  her  head.  He  looked  at 
her  meaningly,  but  she  stood  her 
ground;  his  attitude  had  roused  a 
spirit  of  defiance  within  her.  She, 
Dennis's  promised  wife,  was  not  going 
to  be  ordered  off  the  premises  because 
he  was  ashamed  of  her,  any  more  than 
she  was  to  be  made  talk  like  a  poll 
parrot  for  the  amusement  of  that  im- 
pudent little  snicket  who  looked  at  her 
as  though  she  were  the  dirt  under  her 
feet 

The  lady  called  Iris,  Dennis's  cousin 
by  marriage,  now  intervened,  with 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  tactful  change 
of  subject. 

"But  what  about  that  watch?"  she 


asked.  "Come,  Dennis,  it  must  be 
here,  somewhere,  I  suppose.  I  vurry 
much  want  (Enone  to  see  what  a  pretty 
thing  it  is.  My  idea  entirely,  yon 
know — she'll  be  tickled  to  death  with 
it" 

"Let  me  see — it's  here — of  course  it's 
here,"  rejoined  Dennis,  going  hastily 
to  his  toilet-table  and  pulling  out  aim- 
lessly, first  one,  and  then  the  other, 
of  the  little  drawers. 

CEnone  sat  up  straight  in  the  rock- 
ing-chair. 

"It  don't  seem  to  have  much  value 
if  you  can't  even  tell  where  it  is." 

"I  know  it's  here,  somewhere,"  re- 
peated Dennis,  wandering  distractedly 
about  the  room.  He  was  at  his  wits' 
ends.  Even  if  he  could  have  surrepti- 
tiously got  re-possession  of  the  trinket 
from  Alty,  the  fact  of  the  absence  of 
the  photograph  would  be  more  danm- 
Ing  than  a  seeming  lapse  of  memory  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  safe  place 
in  which  it  had  been  bestowed. 

(Enone  yawned  slightly,  and  then 
rose  to  her  feet:  "Isn't  it  about  time 
to  get  back  to  Liverpool?"  she  asked, 
addressing  her  sister.  "I  don't  think 
I've  much  use  for  the  simple  life,  after 
all." 

Mrs.  Royton  uttered  a  pleading 
moan,  and  the  Colonel,  striding  into 
the  inner  room,  hissed  angrily  in  his 
son's  ear: 

"What  are  you  about,  you  young 
fool :  she'll  slip  through  your  fingers  in 
a  minute." 

Then  Alty — poor  guileless  Alty — came 
to  the  rescue,  as  she  thought  Hastily 
slipping  off  the  bracelet,  she  stepped 
behind  the  old  gentleman  and  endeav- 
ored to  drop  it  into  a  drawer;  but  the 
quick  eyes  of  the  young  American  lady 
saw  the  movement  and  detected  also  the 
fury  with  which  Dennis  turned  upon 
the  girl. 

"This  is  really  the  limit!"  she  re- 
marked. "Mr.  Royton  valued  your 
present  so  little.  Iris,  you  see,  that  he 
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bestowed  it  on  the  girl  who  brings  the 
washing." 

'*I  didn't  give  it  her/'  said  Dennis 
savagely. 

"Of  course  he  didn't  give  it,"  echoed 
Colonel  Royton.  **The  girl  has  no  busi- 
ness to  be  here.  It's  my  belief  she 
stole  the  thing." 

"It's  very  sad  to  think  of  anyone  be- 
ing so  wicked,"  murmured  Mrs.  Roy- 
ton,  "but  you  know,  dear,  Burgess  told 
us  that  she  saw  her  ferreting  among 
dear  Dennis's  things  yesterday  morn- 
ing. No  wonder  the  poor  dear  boy 
couldn't  find  his  precious  watch." 

"You'd  better  own  up,  young 
woman!"  cried  the  father  fiercely. 
"Ck)me,  own  up!  And  no  further  notice 
shall    be    taken    of    the    matter.       If 

not " 

"I  didn't  steal  it,"  said  Alty.  Her 
Ups  moved  stifiOy,  her  voice  sounded  as 
though  it  belonged  to  another  person; 
there  seemed  to  be  a  leaden  weight  up- 
on her  eyes.  She  couldn't  bring  her- 
self to  turn  them  upon  the  man  who 
had  professed  himself  to  be  her  lover. 
Why  did  he  not  speak? 

"We  have  heard  my  son  say  he  did 
not  give  it  to  the  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Roy- 
ton.  "We  have  Dennis's  word  for  it, 
my  dear — that  ought  to  be  enough  for 
anybody.  Don't  you  think  we  might 
let  her  go  now?" 

"No,"  rejoined  the  old  gentleman 
angrily.  "Iris  and  her  sister  have  a 
right  to  know  the  whole  truth.  We 
cannot  allow  our  boy  to  rest  under  the 
imputation  of — of — well,  confound  it, 
Lucy,  you  know  very  well  what  I 
mean!  This  girl  has  got  to  own  up 
and  clear  him.  Do  you  dare  set  your 
word  against  Mr.  Roy  ton's?"  he  added, 
turning  quickly  to  Alty.  "Do  you 
dare  pretend  that  he  gave  you  that 
watch !" 

"I  never  said  he  give  it  me,"  said 
Alty  doggedly. 

**Then  how  did  you  come  to  have 
it?"  pursued  he,  throwing  out  an  im- 


perative forefinger.  "What's  the  use 
of  keeping  up  a  silly  pretence  of  inno- 
cence? You  were  found  here  yesterday 
morning  when  the  house  was  empty, 
fingering  my  son's  things.  We  find  you 
here  again  to-day  when  even  he  did  not 
know  you  were  anywhere  near  the 
place.  You  must  account  for  yourself 
— you  must  tell  us  what  you  were  do- 
ing here.  Let  us  hear  at  least  what 
kind  of  story  you  make  out." 

Alty  caught  her  underlip  with  her 
teeth  to  still  its  trembling,  but  re- 
mained persistently  mute.  Let  them 
think  what  they  liked  of  her,  let  them 
say  what  they  had  a  mind  to  say — 
since  Dennis  did  not  take  her  part 
the  opinion  of  these  strangers  made 
little  difference;  but  she,  Alty,  would 
not  break  her  word  for  any  of  them: 
she  would  not  betray  Dennis  by  so 
much  as  a  glance. 

"It's  all  vurry  pecooliar,"  remarked 
Oilnone  plaintively. 

The  veins  on  the  choleric  old  gentle- 
man's forehead  stood  out  like  whip- 
cord; he  rammed  his  hat  fiercely  on 
his  head  and  made  for  the  door. 

"I'll  take  the  car  to  the  nearest 
police  station,"  he  said.  "I'll  give  this 
girl  in  charge.  I  told  your  chauffeur. 
Iris,  to  bring  the  car  up  this  way  as 
near  as  he  could  to  these  d — d  hills. 
He  must  be  there.  Here — ^hl!— chauf- 
feur— what's  his  confounded  name?" 
"Briggs,"      responded      the      young 

woman;   "but  really " 

"Briggs,"  shouted  Royton,  interrupt 
ing  her  with  a  stentorian  bellow.  "Hi 
— Briggs,  are  you  there?" 

He  whistled  loudly.  A  distant  voice 
was  uplifted  in  answer.  Dennis 
clutched  his  father  by  the  arm. 

"Don't,  father.  Oh,  hang  it.  This 
is  outrageous!  I'll— I'll  stake  my  life 
the  girl  is  no  thief." 

"She'll  have  to  prove  it  then,"  re- 
torted the  CJolonel.  "Don't  be  a  fool, 
Dennis.  Remember  your  honor,  sir, 
your  honor. — Oh,  is  that  you>  Bt\®B^'^'* 
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A  stalwart  figure  in  chauffeur's  liv- 
ery now  appeared  plying  its  way  to- 
wards them. 

"I  want  to  go  to  the  nearest  police 
station/'  shouted  Colonel  Royton,  go- 
ing to  meet  him.  ''Do  you  know  where 
to  find  one?" 

**No,  sir,  but  I  can  inquire,"  re- 
sponded the  chauffeur  with  dignity. 

"How  am  I  to  make  sure  this  crea- 
ture doesn't  escape,  though,"  cried  the 
old  man,  struck  by  a  sudden  thought. 
"Dennis,  it  is  your  duty " 

"Don't    count    on    me,"    interrupted 

(To  be 


Dennis  sulkily.  "I'm  no  policeman." 
"The  women  are  no  good,"  muttered 
the  ColoneL  "I'd  better  take  the  car 
myself  and  leave  you  in  charge, 
Briggs.  Ah,  no" — catching  the  expres- 
sion on  the  man's  face — "it's  best  for 
me  to  stay  here ;  you  take  the  car  and 
fetch  a  policeman.  There  are  police- 
men to  be  had  even  in  these  country 
villages." 

While  the  man  stood  hesitating,  Alty 
made  a  sudden  step  forward,  uttering 
a  cry: 
"Mester  Fazackerly!" 
continued.) 


THE  EVENING  RISE. 


When  July  days  are  hot  and  still, 
the  angler  who  is  a  lover  of  all  the 
beauty  and  interest  that  Nature  has  to 
show  him  may  find  much  pleasure  and 
content  in  his  saunter  through  the 
water-meadows,  along  the  banks  of 
some  silver  stream  flowing  clear  and 
placid  from  the  chalk.  The  wild- 
flowers  have  grown  to  an  extravagant 
height  and  their  umbels  are  bright  and 
beautiful.  The  spear-grass  is  of  a 
stature  that  incommodes  his  casting 
most  exasperatingly.  He  has  all  the 
delight  of  watching  his  fellow- 
creatures  who  love  the  river  and  the 
river-side  life — ^the  ruddy-furred  water- 
rats  daintily  slicing  the  aquatic  herb- 
age as  an  epicure  might  take  his 
celery,  the  wagtails  busily  searching, 
the  dabchicks  instantly  diving  at 
his  approach,  the  reed-buntings  and 
warblers  choiring  and  scolding  among 
the  sedges,  the  moorhens  uttering 
strange  and  strangely  various  cries 
and  affecting  an  alarm  which  cannot 
be  very  real,  the  swifts  and  divers  lit- 
tle people  of  the  swallow  tribe  scour- 
ing the  air  and  now  and  then  catch- 
up an  aquatic  fly  off  the  very 
surface  of  the  stream.     All  these  and 


a  hundred  more  pleasant  incidents 
relieve  the  fisherman's  leisure,  but  as 
for  the  actual  catching  of  the  trout, 
or  even  as  for  the  active  casting  for 
them,  he  is  likely  to  find  little  of  that 
to  occupy  him.  There  is  often  enou^ 
some  fiy,  be  it  only  the  spent  imagines 
of  the  olives  or  the  smuts,  coming 
down  the  water  on  these  summer  days, 
but  the  fish  do  not  seem  to  be  in 
eager  appetite  for  them.  Here  and 
there,  once  in  a  mile  or  so  perhaps,  in 
some  shady  place  under  the  bank,  a 
trout  may  be  found  rising,  and  of  these 
rare  risers  one  or  two,  by  very  careful 
fishing,  may  yet  more  rarely  be  caufi^t 
But  it  needs  a  very  stealthy  approach, 
a  fiy,  with  no  gut  passing  over  the 
fish's  head,  pitched  just  exactly  right, 
and  at  the  very  first  offer.  Even  so 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  trout  may 
have  caught  a  glint  from  the  rod,  no 
matter  how  low  it  be  kept  in  the  hori- 
zontal cast,  which  is  the  only  mode 
giving  any  hope  of  success,  and  will  be 
off,  or,  at  least,  will  cease  feeding  and 
be  supematurally  watchful  for  future 
happenings,  even  if  it  do  not  take  it- 
self off  at  the  first  alarm.  On  the 
whole,   the  fisher  will  not  do  iU,  on 
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such  a  day  as  this,  if  he  find  himself, 
towards  four  or  five  o'clock,  with  a 
brace  of  good  fish  to  his  credit  They 
are  likely  to  be  good,  for  at  this  sea- 
son there  is  little  fear  of  catching 
them  in  any  but  their  best  condition. 
They  should  be  thick  and  heavy  and 
give  fine  si>ort  and  several  thrilling 
moments  of  anxiety  before  they  come 
home  quietly  to  the  net 

But  all  this  whUe,  in  this  day  of  lit- 
tle things,  all  its  incidents  and  all  its 
disappointments  will  be  pictured  to  the 
angler's  mind  on  a  background  of 
pleasant  anticipation,  for  always  he 
will  be  looking  forward  with  a  sub- 
conscious satisfaction  to  the  evening 
rise.  That  is  the  glad  hour  for  which, 
at  this  high  summer-tide  of  the  year, 
the  rest  of  the  day's  twenty-four 
hours  are  lived. 

It  behoves  the  angler,  for  the  un- 
spoilt enjoyment  of  these  perfect  mo- 
ments, to  frame  the  arrangement  of 
this  day  so  that  nothing  shall  inter- 
fere  with  them.  To  the  man  of  cities 
and  of  sophisticated  modem  ways.  It 
will  appear  at  once  as  a  provision  of 
Nature  eminently  inconvenient  that  the 
trout  should  select  for  their  own  princi- 
'  pal  meal  during  the  day  that  hour  at 
which  it  is  incumbent  on  civilized  hu- 
man beings  to  dine.  It  is  perhaps  not 
the  least  of  the  delights  of  this  eve- 
ning rise  that  it  almost  enforces  a  tem- 
porary sloughing  off  of  those  rules  of 
civilization  which  bid  a  man  bring  all 
things  to  conform  with  his  dinner- 
hour,  rather  than  reduce  that  great 
function  of  the  day  to  the  relatively 
humble  rank  of  the  movable  feasts 
and  alter  it  into  harmony  with  other 
needs.  Briefly,  he  must  here  conform 
his  dinner-hour  to  that  of  the  trout 
and  since  by  no  persuasion  of  his  may 
they  be  induced  to  change  their  hour, 
he  must  perforce  change  his  own.  That 
leaves  him  with  an  option,  whether  to 
dine  heartily,  let  us  say,  at  5.30— an 
outrage  on  modem  propriety  and  a  re- 


turn to  medieval  custom  which  will 
be  found  surprisingly  easy  of  achieve- 
ment, provided  nothing  in  the  way  of 
five  o'clock  tea  be  so  much  as  thought 
of.  If  he  decides  upon  this  course,  he 
will  find  that  a  slice  of  plain  cake  and 
a  whiskey-and-soda  may  be  taken, 
without  fear  of  insomnia  after  a  long 
day  in  the  open  air,  by  way  of  a  final 
nightcap  before  going  to  bed.  Or 
there  is  another  mode  by  which  he 
may  attain  the  same  great  object  of 
leaving  the  evening  hours — ^from  6.30 
until  dusk — ^free  for  his  fishing,  and 
that  is  by  a  solid  tea,  fortified  with  a 
brace  of  boiled  eggs  or  even  a  rasher 
of  that  satisfying  bacon  which  the 
village  '*public"  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide, about  five  o'clock,  and  then  a 
supper  of  cold  meat,  partaken  of  with 
such  restraint  of  a  voracious  appetite 
as  his  self-control  may  command,  when 
he  returns  to  take  his  ease  at  his  inn 
at  nightfalL  It  is  not  for  me  to  indi- 
cate to  the  angler  which  of  these  two 
alternatives  it  would  be  wiser  for  him 
to  adopt  His  decision  is  likely  to  be 
prompted  by  local  circumstances  and 
by  the  opportunities  of  finding  the  one 
or  the  other  of  the  meals  suggested, 
and  also  in  part  by  the  promptings  of 
his  own  appetite  and  digestion.  The 
great  point  achieved  is  that  in  either 
event  he  is  a  freeman,  bound  by  no 
convention  of  civilization  or  hand  of 
clock,  with  the  whole  long  summer 
evening  at  his  disposal,  from  six 
o'clock,  let  us  say,  onward. 

And  now  he  walks  down  to  the 
river-side,  through  the  iush  water- 
meadows:  the  birds  are  very  alert  in 
those  few  hours  before  sunset;  the 
reed-buntings  and  warblers  scold  at 
him  as  he  breaks  his  way  through 
their  fastnesses  of  sedge  and  spear- 
grass,  the  red-shanks  rise  from  the 
grass  and  circle  about  his  head  with 
their  thin  plaintive  cry.  the  snipe  go 
"chuck-chucking"  away  before  him  and 
work  in  great  spirals   up  to  heaven, 
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cutting  circles  upon  the  sky,  the  dab- 
chick  is  feverishly  busy  covering  her 
eggs  with  the  wet  water-weed  before 
she  dives  off  her  nest  and  becomes  in- 
visible. All  these  and  many  more 
friends  of  the  fisherman  he  may  see 
as  he  makes  his  way  towards  that 
bend  where  he  has  it  in  mind  to  be- 
gin, if  not  his  active  operations,  at 
all  events  his  expectant  observations. 
That  is  the  virtue  of  selecting  a  bend 
for  this  purpose,  that  it  gives  a  double 
outlook,  up  and  also  down  the  river; 
but  the  angler  will  do  wisely  to  make 
this  point  of  starting  as  far  down  the 
stream  as  may  conveniently  be,  for  he 
will  of  course  wish  to  work  his  way 
against  the  current,  approaching  the 
fish,  which  lie  with  head  up-stream, 
from  behind. 

It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  no  defi- 
nite rise  of  fly  at  the  first  moment  of 
your  coming  to  the  river-bank  (having 
conducted  you  thither,  reader,  I  now 
propose  to  address  you  in  a  more  per- 
sonal way),  but  all  through  these  sum- 
mer days  there  is  a  little  fiotsam,  an 
occasional  spent  fly  or  insect  of  some 
kind  or  other,  borne  down  by  the  sil- 
vern current,  always  an  excuse  for  a 
stray  flsh  to  come  on  the  feed  if  so 
disposed;  and  it  is  probable  enough 
that  somewhere,  either  up  or  down, 
you  may  see  that  attractive  circle, 
dimpling  the  water,  which  gives  notice 
of  a  rising  fish  breaking  the  surface. 
So,  with  many  pains  and  keeping  very 
low — for  the  sun,  too,  is  low,  and  with 
this  angle  of  light  the  vision  of  the 
fish  seems  very  clear  and  far-carrying 
— you  may  get  yourself  into  position  for 
casting  to  this  occasional  riser,  and 
once  there  it  is  "up  to  you,"  as  an 
American  would  tell  you,  to  see 
whether  you  or  the  fish  are  the 
cleverer  at  this  game  at  which  you  are 
engaging  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  odds  are  rather  heavy  against  you. 
I  am  inclined  to  look  at  a  fish  thus 
rising,  at  this  particular  hour,  as  the 


most  difficult,  other  things  being  equal, 
that  you  will  angle  for  throughout  the 
day.  This  is  partly  because  of  that 
low  angle  of  the  evening  light,  which 
seems  to  make  all  so  very  clear  to 
the  trout's  eye,  and  partly  because  the 
wind  has  a  way  of  dying  off  to  nothing 
at  this  sunsetting  hour;  and  thia, 
naturally,  makes  the  water-mirror,  in 
which  the  fish  has  its  most  extended 
view,  the  clearer,  because  the  less 
vexed  by  any  ripple.  It  is  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  for  your  present,  or  at  least 
your  slightly  later,  purpose,  that  that 
normal  death  of  the  wind  at  sunset 
may  happen  on  this  particular  eve- 
ning ;  for  if  it  do  not  so  die  there  will 
be  none  of  that  aerial  dance  of  the 
spinners — the  imagines  of  the  aquatic 
flies  in  the  last  phase  of  their  many 
metamorphoses — on  which  the  true 
evening  rise  depends  and  in  which,  in- 
deed, it  may  be  said  absolutely  to  con- 
sist If  the  air  be  still,  you  may  con- 
jecture with  some  confldence  that  they 
are  high  in  the  heavens  now,  having 
crawled  out  from  the  reeds  and  grass 
\(  hither  they  had  betaken  themselves 
in  that  penultimate  phase  in  which  the 
angler  calls  them  duns,  and  are  now 
multitudinously  busy  in  their  bridal 
dances.  Thereafter  they  will  fall  back 
again  upon  that  stream  in  which,  as 
larvse,  they  came  forth  from  the  egg. 
and  it  is  then  that  the  trout,  greedily 
feeding  on  them,  afford  the  angler  that 
sometimes  most  glorious  of  all  his  op- 
portunities which  he  speaks  of  with 
deep  reverence  and  emotion  as  "the 
evening  rise." 

Look  now  a  moment,  seeing  that 
that  fish  you  are  in  positon  to  angle 
for  has  not  shown  you  a  hint  of  his 
presence  since  that  first  cast  when 
your  fiy  lighted  as  buoyantly  as  a 
piece  of  thistledown  Just  before  his 
nose — accept  his  irresponsiveness  as 
an  inkling  that  even  so  he  has  cAOght 
sight  of  something,  the  gleam  of  the 
rod  or  the  glitter  of  the  gut,  and  even 
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if  he  has  not  quitted  his  place  has  be- 
come watchful  and  ceased  to  feed — 
and  leaving  him  to  his  sulks,  glanced 
up  at  the  high  heaven,  already  turning 
to  a  more  profound  blue,  above  you. 
There,  if  it  should  so  happeif  that  you 
see  the  swifts  scouring  beneath  the 
vault,  you  may  draw  good  auguiy 
therefrom,  as  though  you  were  of  those 
auspices  or  bird-seers  of  old  of  whom 
Cicero,  in  a  quite  unwonted  vein  of 
cynicism,  wrote  that  he  could  not  im- 
agine how  two  of  them  might  pass  in 
the  streets  of  Rome  without  a  con- 
scious mutual  grin  at  the  thought  of 
the  deceptions  that  they  had  practised 
ou  the  credulous  citizens.  The  augury 
that  I  should  be  supposed  to  draw  on 
this  occasion,  being  July,  is  of  a  dance 
of  blue-winged  olives,  and  the  pleasant 
further  inference  that  a  little  later 
you  will  be  seeing  that  large  fly  in 
numbers  on  the  water  and  the  fish 
rising  freely  to  it  That  is  agreeable 
augury;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  necessity  that  you  should  deem 
fortune  to  be  your  foe  even  if  you 
should  see  no  insect-eating  birds  in 
the  air,  and  we  have  had  many  a  glo- 
rious hour  or  half-hour  when  there'  has 
been  none  of  this  overhead  concourse 
of  the  birds. 

And  while  you  pass  the  time  in  these 
more  or  less  profitable  refiections,  the 
reflections  on  the  placid  stream  are 
deepening  in  their  tone.  There  is  a 
"splosh"  behind  you.  You  turn,  to  see 
a  big  ring  growing  ever  bigger  in  cir- 
cumference, while  it  loses  depth,  on 
the  river's  surface.  "A  blue  olive  rise 
without  a  doubt!"  you  may  say  to 
yourself  with  some  confidence,  for  this 
is  the  manner  of  the  trout  at  this  par- 
ticular fly— they  bolt  it  as  savagely  as 
it  were  a  sedge.  Tou  may  begin  to 
move  into  position  for  the  "splosher," 
but  flrst  must  tie  on  that  orange  quill 
which  is  the  approved  imitation  of 
the  spent  blue- wing;  and  before  you 
have  that  knotted  securely  there  is  an- 


other "splosh"  a  little  above,  and  the 
gillie  exclaims,  excited,  **That  one's  a 
good  flsh."  Therefore,  for  that  good 
flsh,  all  being  now  in  readiness,  pre- 
pare to  cast. 

The  light  has  fallen  more  dim  and 
more  favorable  for  you  now :  you  will, 
of  course,  if  it  be  possible,  be  on  the 
side  of  the  river  from  which  you  can 
cast  into  the  face  of  the  brightly  lit 
western  sky.  Thus  may  you  see  your 
fish  and  your  fly  the  better,  and  the 
flsh  less  well  see  you  and  your  rod 
and  their  shadow.  Moreover,  the  flsh 
are  eager  now — see,  there  is  another 
riser  again  with  the  like  "splosh,"  a 
little  higher — ^they  are  intent  on 
watching  for  the  fly  and  there  is  less 
risk  of  giving  them  the  alarm.  That 
flrst  cast  did  not  get  him,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  the  fly  did  not  pass 
over  him,  and  that,  likely  enough,  not 
from  any  fault  at  all  of  yours,  but 
merely  because  he  had  moved  a  foot 
or  more,  so  keen  and  hungry  was  he, 
to  get  that  natural  fly  which  came 
down  Just  in  front  of  yours.  But  now 
he  should  see  that,  as  you  give  it  at 
the  second  venture — ^he  has  it !  An  up- 
stream rush,  and  a  scream  out  of  the 
reel:  it  is  good  to  see  a  flsh  rush  up- 
stream from  your  stroke;  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  hook  has  gone  well  home  in  him. 
He  tires  of  that:  he  tries  a  big  Jump 
into  the  air.  Lower  the  rod-point  to 
him  now,  so  that  the  cast  may  go 
slack  and  so  there  be  the  less  danger 
of  the  flsh  breaking  if  he  fall  upon  it 
as  he  comes  back  to  the  water;  and 
with  that  danger  past  it  is  likely  that 
he  will  change  his  tactics  and  will 
consent  to  accompany  you  a  certain 
distance  down-stream.  A  run  and  a 
plunge  or  two  more,  and  he  is  tired 
and  you  may  reel  him  in  for  the  gillie 
to  extract  him  with  the  net  Do  not 
trouble  to  be  too  gentle  with  him,  for 
you  will  know,  unless  you  be  of  the 
number  of  very  foolish  anglers,  that 
your  gut  is  good,  and  the  fis^L  ^^t^  Tisjw 
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rising  here  and  there,  in  all  directions, 
up  and  down  the  river.  The  rise  is 
well  on,  and  each  moment  of  it  is  more 
precious  than  fine  gold. 

With  a  few  fliclcs  in  the  air  the  well- 
oiled  fly  should  be  dry  again,  and  now 
your  trouble  Is  likely  to  be,  not  so 
much  to  approach  the  fish,  as  to  ptit 
your  fly  well  over  him  because  of  his 
quick  movement  after  the  natural  fly, 
so  that  you  hardly  know  whether  a 
foot  this  way  or  a  foot  that  will  flnd 
him.  But  once  you  get  the  Invitation 
to  him,  he  has  no  doubt  at  all  about 
accepting  It.  and  he  comes  for  your  fly 
with  such  fury  that  there  Is  no  doubt 
about  his  hooking.  Tou  scarcely  need 
to  strike,  for  he  will  almost  fasten  the 
hook  Into  himself,  as  If  he  were  a 
salmon,  as  he  dashes  off  to  seek  an- 
other fly. 

And  so  the  time  may  go,  and  go  all 
to  quickly,  as  the  flsh  snatch  the 
morsels  of  this  abundant  banquet.  It 
may  go  thus  until  darkness  Is  over  all 
the  land,  and  even  on  the  shining 
river  you  can  only  hear,  and  can  no 
longer  see,  the  rises  of  the  still  raven- 
ous fish.  That  may  be;  and  In  cir- 
cumstances such  as  these  we  have 
known  an  angler  coming  In  with  eight 
fish,  averaging  Just  the  level  two 
pounds  apiece,  from  such  an  evening's 
adventure.  But  these  are  not  the 
normal  days :  If  they  were,  then  fishing 
with  the  dry  fly  would  be  an  affair  of 
less  glorious  uncertainty  and  demand- 
ing less  fine  skill,  withal,  than  It  Is. 
Often  as  not  the  rise  will  die  out  as 
quickly  as  It  came.  On  a  sudden,  as 
If  on  some  order  from  a  higher  power, 
there  Is  a  cessation  of  the  eager 
splashes  and  the  face  of  the  river  Is 
serenely  unvexed  as  before.  Again, 
there  are  times  when  all  looks  well, 
when  the  air  Is  calm  and  warm,  and 
yet,  for  reasons  humanly  Inscrutable, 
the  Insects  do  not  find  It  suited  for 
their  mazy  dances.  Then  there  Is  lit- 
tle   fiy    to    tempt    up    the    fish,    and 


scarcely  a  rise  Is  seen  during  all  those 
fervently  expectant  moments.  Natur- 
ally, should  the  evening  come  In  cold 
and  windy  no  expectation  will  be 
aroused.  You  may  resign  yourself,  with 
what  philosophy  you  can,  to  something 
so  like  a  blank  that  If  you  break  it 
with  a  brace  or  even  a  single  fish,  you 
may  be  more  than  satisfied.  There  are 
even  days  in  succession  on  which  the 
"evening  rise"  may  be  no  better  tlian  a 
"Mrs.  Harris,"  and  you  will  begin  to 
say  to  yourself  in  classic  phrase  tliat 
you  "don't  believe  there's  no  such  per- 
80»."  And  then,  to  rebuke  your  little 
faith,  to  restore  your  lost  enthusiasm, 
comes  an  evening  to  be  marked  with 
all  the  letters  of  the  rubric.  Most 
maddening  of  all,  however,  yet  not 
most  rare  of  all  the  varieties  of  these 
evenings'  entertainments.  Is  -one  on 
which  the  fish  are  rising  furiously,  not 
quite  Indeed  with  that  perturbing 
splash  upon  the  water  which  is  their 
special  mode  of  taking  the  blue-winged 
olive,  but  with  a  swift  break  of  the 
surface  that  Is  not  quite  what  the 
angler  technically  calls  a  "bulge,"  and 
yet  is  so  far  like  It  that  it  is  made 
by  the  fish  taking  some  Insect  Just  be- 
low the  surface.  In  these  circum- 
stances you  begin  with  hopes  raised  to 
fever-point,  gradually  passing  down  all 
the  descending  degrees  of  disappoint- 
ment, as  fish  after  fish  declines  the 
slightest  notice  of  your  fly,  though 
passing  right  above  their  greedily' 
feeding  heads,  until  you  reach  that 
depth  of  stark  despair  In  which  an 
angler  has  been  seen  casting  from  htm 
his  Ineffectual  rod,  to  take  up  peb- 
bles from  the  river-bank  and  there- 
with stone  the  flsh  that  he  may 
have  the  moderate  satisfaction,  if 
not  of  catching,  at  least  of  scaring 
them. 

That  Is  the  evening  rise  at  Its  worst 
and  most  exasperating,  even  as  that 
exi)erlence  of  which  we  took  a  sample 
first  Is  the  most  blissful.     The  mean, 
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which  is  the  most  usual,  gives  us  a 
fish  or  two,  caught  with  much  care  and 
patience  in  its  earlier  hour,  and  then, 
as  the  dusk  descends,  we  may  fasten 
a  big  sedge-fly  on  a  stout  cast,  and  cast 
it  at  the  fish  almost  with  as  much  of  a 
plop  as  we  please.  Even  so  it  can 
hardly  make  more  troubling  of  the 
water  than  do  the  big  natural  sedge- 
files,  and  as  the  darkness  deepens  the 
fish  seem  even  to  like  their  notice  at- 
tracted by  the  commotion  with  whk.h 
the  fly  comes  on  the  water.  Thus  we 
may  catch  a  flne  flsh  or  two;  for  the 
big  fish  deign  to  rise  for  these  big  files. 
But  it  is  not  the  most  delicate  sample 
of  this  most  delicate  of  all  forms  of 
sport.  The  sedge-fly  rise  is  more  or 
less  the  duffer's  holiday,  yet  perhaps 
on  that  very  account  not  to  be  scorned 
of  the  multitude.       For  duffers,  after 

Tbe   Cornhill    Masazine.. 


all,  are  more  in  number  than  the  ex- 
perts. 

Now  it  has  grown  too  dark  to  see  the 
rising  fish:  it  is  long  since  the  light 
has  given  us  a  chance  to  see  our  fiy, 
though  the  sedge  is,  relatively,  a  large 
Insect,  and  the  birds  have  long  ceased 
chattering  at  the  intruder  on  their 
homes  among  the  spear-grass.  The 
bats  are  coursing  over  the  surface  of 
the  stream,  for  a  moment  visible 
against  a  shining  stretch,  then  vanish- 
ing into  the  night:  a  bigger  body  is 
amongst  them — ^it  is  the  night-Jar  that 
we  lately  heard  "Jarring"  in  the 
meadow  behind — ^and  as  we  reel  up, 
after  the  last  of  the  "positively  last" 
casts  and  go  our  homeward  way  we 
have  the  occasional  ghost-like  appari- 
tion of  the  white  owl,  in  silent,  soft- 
winged  fiight,  to  bear  us  company. 
Horace  Hutchinson, 


POETS   AS   PATRIOTS. 


"In  my  heart  of  hearts,"  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats  tells  us  in  "Ideas  of  Good  or 
Evil,"  "I  have  never  been  quite  certain 
that  .  .  .  even  patriotism  is  more 
than  an  impure  desire  in  an  artist." 
It  is  a  saying  that  on  the  surface  ap- 
pears arrogant  and  insulting  to  com- 
mon men.  It  is  like  maintaining  that 
religion  or  the  love  of  children  is  an 
"impure  desire"  in  .an  artist.  It  is  an 
assertion  of  the  artist's  aloofness  from 
the  passions  for  which  men  die  or 
work  themselves  to  the  bone  or  shout 
themselves  hoarse  in  music-halls.  It 
is  the  logic  of  the  artistic  egoism 
which  in  the  nineteenth  century  led 
a  number  of  poets  or  painters  to  an- 
nounce to  a  world  of  churchgoing 
tradesmen  the  doctrine  of  art  for  art's 
sake.  That  doctrine,  once  so  young  and 
fair,  is  now  but  a  poor  patched  beggar 
at  the  doors  of  the  studios — ^a  victim 
of  the  bludgeonings  of  its  enemies  and 
of  the  fickleness  of  the  artists  them- 


selves, who  must  have  a  new  formula 
as  often  as  a  woman  a  new  hat.  It 
was  a  silly  doctrine  and,  perhaps,  de- 
served no  better  fate.  On  the  other 
hand,  silly  though  it  was,  it  was 
merely  a  lying  way  of  stating  a 
truth.  It  was  on  its  reasonable  side 
a  protest  against  the  subordination  of 
art  to  theology  or  ethics  or  politics 
any  more  than  to  mathematics.  There 
i3  no  doubt  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  theologians  and  moralists 
and  politicians  cannot  help  regarding 
art  as  something  which  never  rises  in 
seriousness  above  a  game  of  dominoes 
except  when  it  expresses  some  theologi- 
cal, moral  or  political  conviction  of 
their  own.  This  is  not  the  case  to- 
day, perhaps,  so  much  as  it  used  to  be. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  still 
pious  clergymen  who  regret  that  Keata 
did  not  write  ^  like  Keble  and  who  con- 
sider an  afternoon  much  more  nobly 
spent    in    looking   at    the    pictures    ot 
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Dop6  than  of  Turner.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  tendency  to  disparage  the 
imagination  except  when  it  was  obvi- 
ously in  the  service  of  some  cause.  It  is 
as  though  an  astronomer  were  to  con- 
tend that  poetry  began  and  ended  with : 
The  Ram,  the  Bull,  the  Heavenly 
Twins, 
The  Virgin  and  the  Scales. 
Now,  poetry  in  its  origin  was  proba- 
bly quite  as  much  a  teacher's  aid  to 
the  memory  as  an  artist's  appeal 
to  the  imagination.  When  modem 
preachers  and  teachers  demand  of  it 
that  it  shall  be  first  and  foremost 
rhymed  propaganda,  they  are  at  least 
no  worse  than  the  savages.  I  am,  I  ad- 
mit, something  of  a  savage  myself  in 
having  a  fondness  for  propaganda  in 
verse,  provided  the  verse  is  good.  I 
think  a  very  flue  anthology  of  propar 
gandist  poetry  might  be  made,  begin- 
ning  no  further  back  than  Shelley's 
"Song  to  the  Men  of  England"  and 
coming  down  to  Mr.  Henry  Lawson's 
rhetorical  hymns  to  young  Australia. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  never  sub- 
stitute propagandist  for  poetic  stand- 
ards. There  is  no  reason  why  any- 
body should  not  prefer  the  poetry  of 
Whittier  to  the  poetry  of  Baudelaire, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  deceive  himself 
into  thinking  it  Is  better  poetry.  That, 
however,  is  the  kind  of  distinction  no 
enthusiast  likes  to  make.  To  admit 
that  his  favorite  poet  is  an  inferior 
poet  would  seem  to  him  to  be  the  last 
word  In  InfldeUty.  Clearly,  when  Mr. 
Yeats  published  his  declaration  of  in- 
dependence as  an  artist,  for  the  pas- 
sage I  have  quoted  is  simply  that,  he 
was  in  revolt  against  an  environment 
in  which  propagandist  and  poetic 
standards  were  commonly  regarded  as 
interchangeable.  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Nation"  was  considered  to  be  not  only 
good  patriotism  but  good  poetry.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  politician,  "Fontenoy" 
or  **The  Anti-Irish  Irishman"  must 
have  seemed  even  as  poetry  worth  a 


tornado    of    "The    Wind    among    the 
Reeds." 

Mr.  Yeats's  suspicions  of  patriotism 
are  defensible,  then.  But  they  are  de- 
fensible only  in  so  far  as  they  are  a 
defence  of  art  against  the  claims  of 
propagandism.  He  has  a  right  to  in- 
sist that  the  poet  is  not  primarily  a 
teacher  of  patriotism.  He  has  no  right 
to  ask  the  poet  to  cut  himself  off  from 
those  eager  emotions  which  Aeschylus 
must  have  felt  when  he  gave  instruc- 
tions that  the  words,  "He  fought  at 
Marathon,"  should  be  inscribed  on  his 
tomb,  and  which  Shakespeare  must 
have  felt  when  he  praised  his  country 
as: 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise  .   .   . 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little 

world. 
This  precious  gem  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

At  the  same  time,  even  if  Mr.  Yeats 
took  up  the  extreme  anti-patriotic  posi- 
tion— ^and  we  know  that  he  does  not 
— ^he  might  make  up  an  alarmingly 
strong  case  for  it.  He  might  point  to 
the  fact,  for  example,  that,  if  you  turn 
to  any  good  anthology  of  verse,  you 
will  find  hardly  any  patriotic  poems 
in  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  hint  of  the 
lyric  rapture  of  patriotism  in  all  "The 
Golden  Treasury."  When  Beaumont 
goes  into  Westminster  Abbey,  it  is  not 
to  sing  the  praise  of  the  greatness  of 
England,  but  to  meditate  lugubriously 
on  the  tombs: 

Think  how  may  royal  bones 
Sleep  within  these  heaps  of  stones; 
Here  they  lie,  had  realms  and  lands, 
Who  now  want  strength  to  stir  their 
handa. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  essential  mood 
of  the  poet.    He  is  more  likely  to  be 
struck  by  the  littleness  than  by  the 
greatness  of  man  the  conqueror.     He 
is   not   concerned   with   the   puffed-up 
patriotism  that  serves  the  purpose  of 
leader-writers.     He  loves  his  country 
poetically  rather  than  politically,  and 
would  feel  as  ashamed  of  addressing 
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fatuous  praises  to  it  as  he  would  of 
addressing  fatuous  praises  to  his 
mother.  Some  of  the  Victorian  poets 
did,  I  admit,  adopt  the  policy  of  fatu- 
ous remarks.  But  they  were  not  the 
greatest  of  the  Victorian  poets.  It  was 
Tennyson  and  not  Browning — Mr.  Kip- 
ling and  not  Francis  Thompson — ^who 
were  the  oracles  of  what  might  be 
called  the  platform  and  newspaper 
patriotism  of  their  time.  And,  re- 
garded as  poetry,  what  does  it  all 
amount  to?  There  is  more  of  the  im- 
mortal beauty  of  England  compressed 
into  a  few  brief  non-political  lines  of 
Shakespeare,  such  as,  "Hark,  hark! 
the  lark  at  Heaven's  gate  sings!"  than 
in  all  the  big-drum  music  of  Tennyson 
and  Kipling  put  together.  There  seems 
to  us  nowadays  to  be  something  almost 
comic  about  poetry  like  Tennyson's: 
You  ask  me  why,  though  ill  at  ease. 
Within  this  region  I  subsist, 
Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist. 
And  languish  for  the  purple  seas. 

It  is  a  rheumatic  sort  of  patriotism. 
But,  even  when  the  poet  forgets  his 
pains  in  his  patriotism,  his  praise  of 
his  country  does  not  express  the  ec- 
stasy   of    the    seer    so    much    as   the 
creed  of  a  comfortable  Whig  after  a 
good  dinner.    "It  is,"  he  replies  to  his 
imaginary   questioner : 
It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till. 
That  sober-suited   Freedom  chose. 
The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or 
foes, 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will. 

A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  Just  and  old  renown. 
Where     Freedom     broadens     slowly 
down 
From  precedent  to  precedent : 
Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head. 
But  by  degrees  to  fullness  wrought. 
The     strength     of     some     diffusive 
thought 
Hath    time    and    space    to   work    and 
spread. 
That,    surely,     is    not    poetry,    but 
merely    the    rhymed   commonplaces   of 


the  platform.  Patriotic  poetry  can  only 
Justify  itself  as  poetry  when  it  pos- 
sesses an  emotional  appeal  even  for 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  poet's 
country,  Just  as  religious  poetry  can 
only  Justify  itself  as  poetry  when  it 
possesses  an  emotional  appeal  even  for 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  poet's 
creed.  Can  one  imagine  the  inhabitant 
of  any  country  in  Europe  outside  Eng- 
land being  Infected  with  enthusiasm 
by  "You  ask  me  why?"  As  a  matter  of 
fact  even  the  patriotism  of  the  poem 
is  dubious,  for  Tenuyson  ends  with  a 
threat  that,  if  free  speech  is  interfered 
with  in  England,  he  will  abandon  his 
country  for  "the  palms  and  temples  of 
the  South."  Perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Kipling  also,  it  is  the  kind  of 
patriotism  that  disturbs  us  no  less 
than  the  kind  of  poetry.  He  seems 
somehow  or  other  to  confuse  patriot- 
ism with  spitting  over  the  ship's  side 
and  sago-swamps  and  all  sorts  of  in- 
appropriate and  external  things.  Poeti- 
cally, as  Mr.  Chesterton  has  often  con- 
tended, he  is  something  of  an  alien  in 
England.  He  is  a  kind  of  aitchless 
prophet  of  the  Colonial  and  India 
Offices. 

There  must  surely  be  some  reason 
for  the  infrequency  of  good  patriotic 
poetry  in  England.  Probably,  in  the 
last  analysis,  nearly  all  good  poetry  is 
patriotic  just  as  nearly  all  good  work 
of  any  kind  is  patriotic.  One  does  not 
serve  one's  country  best  by  talking 
about  it  but  by  going  about  one's  busi- 
ness. Still,  one  would  expect  service 
to  overflow  from  action  into  words  now 
and  then,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that, 
so  fur  as  the  service  of  one's  country 
is  concerned,  it  does  so  much  less  fre- 
quently in  England  than,  say,  in  Ire- 
laud.  Perhaps,  it  is  that  success  does 
not  affect  us  emotionally  to  the  same 
extent  as  failure.  Poetry,  like  Cato, 
loves  the  defeated  cause.  It  is  easier 
to  write  a  good  poem  to  a  rebel  than 
to  a  Cabinet  Minister.     Somehow  we 
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are  never  satisfied  until  we  have  pitted 
our  heroes  against  the  most  enormous 
odds.  In  tragedy  we  pit  them  against 
destiny  itself;  in  romance  we  like  to 
make  their  enemies  at  least  three  to 
one  against  them.  If  we  are  too  con- 
fident of  their  success  or  if  their 
enemies  do  not  seem  to  be  particularly 
dangerous,  we  take  things  more  or  less 
for  granted,  and  this  is  not  the  mood  in 
which  poetry  is  written.  If  King  Lear 
had  been  as  cautious  and  successful  a 
monarch  as  Queen  Victoria,  Shakes- 
peare could  never  have  written  a  play 
about  him.  It  may  be  that  we  demand 
an  element  of  failure  in  our  hero- 
countries  as  well.  If  Ireland  had 
owned  half  the  world  and  had  had  the 
ambassadors  of  the  nations  flocking  to 
her  chief  city,  it  is  ahnost  inconceiva- 
ble that  Mangan  could  have  addressed 
to  her  a  poem  of  such  intense  and  re- 
ligious passion  as  "Dark  Rosaleen." 
I^t  any  one  who  doubts  this  examine 
the  opening  verses  of  the  poem. 
O  my  dark  Rosaleen, 

Do  not  sigh,  do  not  weep! 
The  priests  are  on  the  ocean  green, 

They  march  along  the  deep. 
There's  wine  from  the  royal  Pope 

Upon  the  ocean  green; 
And  Spanish  ale  shall  give  you  hope, 

My  dark  Rosaleen! 

My  own  Rosaleen ! 
Shall  glad  your  heart,  shall  give  you 
hope, 

My  dark  Rosaleen! 

Over  hills  and  through  dales 

Have  I  roamed  for  your  sake ; 
All  yesterday  I  saiVd  with  sails 

On  river  and  on  lake. 
The  Erne,  at  its  highest  flood, 

I  dash'd  across  unseen, 
For  there  was  Ughtning  in  my  blood. 

My  dark  Rosaleen! 

My  own  Rosaleen! 
O  there  was  lightning  in  my  blood. 
Red    lightning    lightened    through   my 
blood, 

My  dark  Rosaleen! 

All  day  long,  in  unrest. 
To  and  fro  do  I  move. 


The  very  soul  within  my  breast 

Is  wasted  for  you,  love! 
The  heart  in  my  bosom  faints 

To  think  of  you,  my  queen. 
My  life  of  life,  my  saint  of  saints. 

My  dark  Rosaleen! 

My  own  Rosaleen! 
To   hear    your    sweet    and    sad    com- 
plaints. 
My  life,  my  love,  my  saint  of  saints. 

My  dark  Rosaleen! 

Woe  and  pain,  pain  and  woe. 

Are  my  lot,  night  and  noon. 
To  see  your  bright  face  clouded  so, 

like  to  the  mournful  moon. 
But  yet  will  I  rear  your  throne 

Again  in  golden  sheen; 
'Tis  you  shall  reign,  shall  reign  alcme. 

My  dark  Rosaleen! 

My  own  Rosaleen! 
*Tis  you  shall  have  the  golden  throne, 
*Ti8  you  shall  reign,  and  reign  alone. 

My  dark  Rosaleen! 

I  do  not  know  any  poem  which  makes 
of  patriotism  a  rapturous  music  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  poem  of  which  these 
are  the  opening  verses.  Here  is  a  mys- 
tical ecstasy  more  usual  in  saints  than 
in  patriots.  This  is  not  merely  praise : 
it  is  worship.  One  can  realize  this  as- 
l)ect  of  it  best  by  putting  it  by  the 
Hide  of  a  poem  of  what  one  may  call 
common-sense  patriotism  like  Brown- 
ing's "Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,** 
with  its  much-quoted  ending : 

"Here  and  here  did  England  help  me; 

how  can  I  help  England?" — say, 
Whoso  turns  as  I,  this  evening,  turn 

to  God  to  praise  and  pray. 
While  Jove*s  planet  rises  yonder,  silent 

over  Africa. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  difference 
between  these  two  poems  is  largely  the 
difference  between  Catholic  mysticism 
and  Protestant  rationalism.  But  I 
think  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  the 
difference  between  a  man's  emotions 
about  his  country  when  it  is  the  vic- 
tim of  calamity  and  a  man's  emoticms 
about  his  country  when  it  seems  well 
enough  already.  It  is  the  difference 
between  the  patriotism  of  redemption 
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and  the  patriotism  one  feels  for  a  coun- 
try which  is  not  in  apparent  need  of 
redemption.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  patriotism  of  redemption  should  be 
imi)ossible  to  an  English  poet  except 
that  very  few  i)oets  seem  to  trouble 
about  the  affairs  of  their  country  so 
long  as  it  is  not  manifestly  under  the 
heel  of  a  foreign  foe.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  English  poets  have  only  to  take 
a  sufficiently  dismal  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  their  country  to  write  very 
good  poetry  about  her  indeed.  Shelley's 
''Mask  of  Anarchy"  is  good  poetry,  and 
so  is  Wordsworth's  gloomy  summons 
to  the  spirit  of  Milton.  Blake,  again, 
as  he  brooded  over  the  golden  age  of 
England,  of  which  he  could  ask : 

And  was  the  holy  Lamb  of  God 
On  England's  pleasant  pastures  seen? 
and  as  in  misery  over  the  Satanic  pos- 
session of  the  country,  he  took  an  oath 
in  words  that  one  hopes  will  never  lose 
their  meaning  through  repetition,  to 
help  in  the  building  of  Jerusalem : 
In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land, 
gave  expression  to  a  visionary  patriot^ 
ism  as  wonderful  in  its  way  as  Man- 
gan's.  There  are  no  songs  of  satisfied 
patriotism  that  are  equal  to  these.  If 
one  were  making  a  selection  of  the 
twenty  best  poems  of  Swinburne  or 
Francis  Thompson,  one  would  include 
some  of  their  patriotic  verse.  Thomp- 
son's real  mystic  vision  of  England  is 
recorded  not  in  his  Ode  on  the  Dia- 
mond Jubilee,  but  in  the  lines  in  which 
he  announces 

Christ  walking  on  the  water 
Not  of  Gennesareth  but  Thames! 
If  we  want,  however,  to  discover  the 
articulate  religion  of  patriotism,  we 
shall  have  to  turn  to  Mickiewicz,  the 
national  poet  of  Poland,  to  whom  his 
country  was  a  country  that  died  and 
that  would  rise  again  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world.  As  Miss  Monica 
Gardner  tells  us  in  her  biography  of 
Mickiewiez,  the  Poles  were  in  his  im- 
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agination,  as  the  Jews  of  old,  "a 
chosen  people,  a  race  set  apart  and 
consecrated."  Polish  exiles  were  apos- 
tles. *'The  emigration,"  says  Miss 
Gardner,  "was  in  his  eyes  positively  a 
sacred  and  a  holy  movement ;  its  mem- 
bers were  providentially  scattered 
through  the  world  to  disseminate  those 
spiritual  tenets  [of  individual  passion 
and  self-sacrifice]  and  the  love  of  sac* 
rifice  in  a  material  age."  Even  in 
translation  the  passion  of  the  faith 
bums  through  as  in  •'The  Prayer  of  the 
Pilgrim,"  which  begins : 

Lord  God,  Who  canst  do  all  things! 
The  children  of  a  warrior  nation  lift 
to  Thee  their  disarmed  hands  from  all 
the  ends  of  the  world.  They  cry  to 
Thee  from  the  depths  of  the  mines  of 
Siberia,  and  from  the  snows  of 
Kamchatka,  and  from  the  deserts  of 
Algeria,  and  from  France,  a  foreign 
land.  But  in  our  own  fatherland,  in 
Poland,  faithful  to  Thee,  they  may  not 
cry  to  Thee;  and  our  aged  men,  our 
women  and  our  children  pray  to  Thee 
in  secret,  with  their  thoughts  and 
tears.  God  of  the  Jagiellos!  God  of 
Sobieski!  God  of  Kosciuszko!  liave 
pity  on  our  country  and  on  us.  Grant 
us  to  pray  again  to  Thee  as  our 
fathers  prayed,  on  the  battlefield  with 
weapons  in  our  hands,  before  an  altar 
made  of  drums  and  cannons,  beneath  a 
canopy  of  our  eagles  and  our  flags. 
And  grant  unto  our  families  to  pray  in 
the  churches  of  our  towns  and  families, 
and  to  our  children  to  pray  upon  our 
graves.  But  let  not  our  will  but  Thine 
be  done. 

It  is  possible — even  probable — that 
Mickiewicsz  never  achieved  a  miracle 
of  literature  as  Mangan  has  done  in 
"Dark  Rosaleen."  He  has,  however, 
set  forth  the  liturgy  of  the  adoration 
of  one's  country  with  something  like 
genius.  Perhaps  the  Japanese  have,  of 
all  the  prosperous  nations,  come  near- 
est the  religious  sort  of  patriotism. 
Bushido  is  the  chivalry  of  patriotism 
in  the  good,  ancient  sense.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember 
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that  America,  too,  is  a  prosperous 
country  that  has  been  able  in  its  way 
to  produce  a  literary  patriotism.  Whit- 
man is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
patriot  poets  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
In  his  relations  to  his  country,  how- 
ever, he  is  often  less  like  a  knight  of- 
fering service  to  his  divine  mistress 
than  a  son  slapping  his  mother  on  the 
back.  It  is  as  though  he  were  con- 
gratulating Mother  America  on  having 
so  magnificent  a  son  as  he.  Comic 
though  in  one  respect  his  patriotism  is, 
however,  it  is  rapturous  and  imagina- 
tive and  original.  It  differs  from  the 
patriotism  of  Mangan  not  so  much  in 
passionate  force  as  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  assertion  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
citizen  instead  of  the  worship  of  the 
ideal  personification  of  a  country. 
Other  poets  have  made  of  the  citizen 
a  Jest  Whitman  gives  him  a  glory  as 
of  the  stars.  His  hymn  of  service  is 
a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  good  citizen : 

Fall  behind  me,  States! 

A  man  before  all — myself,  typical,  be- 
fore aU. 

Give  me  the  pay  I  have  served  for. 

Give  me  to  sing  the  songs  of  the  great 
Idea,  take  all  the  rest. 

I  have  loved  the  earth,  sun,  animals.  I 
have  despised  riches, 

I  have  given  ahns  to  every  one  that 
asked,  stood  up  for  the  stupid 
and  crazy,  devoted  my  income 
and  labor  to  others. 

Hated  tyrants,  argued  not  concerning 
God,  had  patience  and  indul- 
gence toward  the  people,  taken 
off  my  hat  to  nothing  known  or 
unknown. 

Given  freely  with  powerful  uneducated 
persons  and  with  the  young,  and 
with  the  mothers  of  families. 

Read  these  leaves  to  myself  in  the  open 
air,  tried  them  by  trees,  stars, 
rivers, 

Dismiss'd  whatever  insulted  my  own 
soul  or  defil'd  my  body, 

Glaim'd  nothing  to  myself  which  I  have 
not  carefully  claimed  for  others 
on  the  same  terms. 


Sped    to    the    camps,    and    comrades 

found  and  accepted  from  every 

State, 
(Upon  this  breast  has  many  a  dying 

soldier  lean'd  to  breathe  his  last. 
This  arm,  this  hand,  this  voice,  have 

now  sigh'd,  rais'd,  restored. 
To  life    recalling    many    a    prostrate 

form) ; 
I  am  willing  to  wait  to  be  understood 

by  the  growth  of  the  taste  of 

myself, 
Rejecting  none,  permitting  alL 
(Say,  O  mother,  have  I  not  to  your 

thought  beeh  faithful? 
Have  I  not  through  life  kept  you  and 

yours  before  me?) 
It  is  characteristic  of  Whitman's 
patriotism  that  having  fallen  into  what 
a  Metzscheen  might  consider  the 
servile  emotionalism  of  the  last  two 
lines,  he  should  immediately  retrieve 
himself  with  the  old  blustering  boasts 
of  individualism.  "I  swear,"  he  cries : — 
I  swear  I  begin  to  see  the  meaning  of 

these  things. 
It  is  not  the  earth,  it  is  not  America 

who  is  so  great. 
It  is  I  who  am  great,  or  to  be  great, 

it  is  You  up  there,  or  any  one. 
One  has  only  to  compare  the  mood 
of  these  lines  with  the  mood  of  Man- 
gan's : — 
I  could  8cal6  the  blue  air, 

I  could  plough  the  |iigh  hills. 
O,  I  could  kneel  all  night  in  prayer 

To  heal  your  many  ills, 
in  order  to  realize  that  there  is  as 
great  a  difference  between  the  one  and 
the  other  as  there  is  between  Mr.  John 
Bums  and  St  Francis  of  Assist  It 
may  be  open  to  argument  which  of  the 
two  kinds  of  patriotism,  the  knightly 
or  the  arrogant,  is  the  more  robust  and 
desirable.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
question,  however,  as  to  which  of  the 
two  is  the  more  spiritual  and  poeticaL 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  wonderful  and  si- 
lencing as  are  the  songs  that  Whitman 
made  for  triumphant  America,  even  he 
had  to  turn  to  defeated  causes  for  the 
material   of  the  truest  poetry  in  his 
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public  verse.  It  was  only  when  he  sang 
of  the  lost  reyolutionaries  of  mid- 
century  Europe  that  his  politics  became 
as  lyrical  as  that  more  private  passion 
which  is  articulate  in  the  beautiful 
"Out  of  the  cradle  endlessly  rocking/* 
Even  those  whose  politics  are  poles 
apart  from  revolution  feel  the  imagina- 
tive spell  of  those  prophetic  lines  which 
bring  "Europe"  to  an  end : — 
Meanwhile    corpses    lie    in    new-made 

graves,  bloody  corpses  of  young 

men, 
The  rope  of  the  gibbet  hangs  heavily, 

the  bullets  of  princes  are  flying, 

the    creatures    of    power    laugh 

aloud. 
And  all  these  things  bear  fruit,  and 

they  are  good. 

Those  corpses  of  young  men, 

Those  martyrs  that  hang  from  the  gib- 
bets, those  hearts  pierced  by  the 
gray  lead. 

Cold  and  motionless  as  they  seem  live 
elsewhere  in  unslaughter'd  vi- 
taUty. 

They    live    in    other    young    men,    O 

Kings! 
They  live  in  brothers  again  ready  to 

dety  you. 
They  were  purified  by  death,  they  were 

taught  and  exalted. 

Not  a  grave  of  the  murder'd  for  free- 
dom but  grows  seed  for  freedom, 
in  its  turn  to  bear  seed, 

Which  the  winds  carry  afar  and  re- 
sow,  and  the  rains  and  the 
snows  nourish. 

Not  a  disembodied  spirit  can  the 
weapons  of  tyrants  let  loose, 

But  it  stalks  invisibly  over  the  earth, 
whispering,  counselling,  caution- 
ing* 

Liberty,  let  others  despair  of  you — I 
never  despair  of  you. 

Is  the  house  shut?  is  the  master  away? 
Nevertheless,  be  ready,  be  not  weary 

of  watching. 
He  will   return  soon,  his  messengers 

come  anon. 

This  is  infinitely  nearer  the  mood  of 
sacrificial  patriotism  that  we  find  in 


Middewicsz  and  the  national  poets 
than  any  of  Whitman's  directly  patri- 
otic poetry.  It  is  nearer  the  mood  of 
the  Hebrew  poet  who  sang : — 

By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat 
down,  yea,  we  wept:  when  we 
remembered  Zion. 

We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows 
in  the  midst  thereof, 

than  are  the  native  verses  in  which 
Whitman  declares  to  the  New  World  :— 
I   but   thee   name,   thee  prophesy,   as 

now, 
I  merely  thee  ejaculate! 

It  expresses  the  mood  of  exile,  of  exile 
from  the  golden  age,  which  is  the  true 
fatherland  of  all  poets,  and  it  is  be- 
cause amid  all  the  robustiousness  of 
his  work  the  voice  of  the  exile  continu- 
ally makes  itself  heard,  that  his  songs 
are  not  simply  blatantly  comfortable 
but  magicaL  Loudly  as  he  accepted  the 
present,  he  awaited  the  renewal  of  the 
world's  great  age  as  faithfully  and  as 
excitedly  as  Shelley  himself.  He  was 
at  heart  disturbed  about  his  country, 
and,  provided  one  is  disturbed  about 
one's  country,  poetry  is  possible.  It 
was  not  till  Mr.  Chesterton  became 
thoroughly  miserable  about  the  condi* 
tion  of  England  that  he  wrote  what  is 
the  finest  patriotic  poem  that  any  liv- 
ing Englishman  has  written,  **The  Bal- 
lad of  the  White  Horse."  Henley's 
"What  have  I  done  for  you,  England, 
my  England?"  is  a  rare  instance  of  a 
good  patriotic  poem  written  by  a  man 
who  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
country — a  condition  of  soul  almost  as 
perilous  as  that  of  a  man  who  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  himself.  It  has  the 
right  accent  of  romantic  service.  But 
I  do  not  know  any  other  patriotic 
poem  of  the  contented  kind  in  English 
literature — since  the  time  of  Drayton, 
at  any  rate — which  is  so  good.  Tenny- 
son's most  thrilling  patriotic  poems, 
like  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade** 
and  •'The  Relief  of  Lucknow,"  are  not 
songs  of  the  praise  of  England,  but 
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songs  of  events  In  which  a  few  Eng- 
lishmen defied  tremendous  odds.  If 
they  are  not  songs  of  a  lost  cause,  they 
are  songs  at  least  of  a  cause  that  was 
lost  for  the  moment,  or  was  very  nearly 
lost 

What,  then,  is  the  inference  we  must 
make  from  all  this?  Is  it  that  a  coun- 
try is  to  be  congratulated  more  on  the 
possession  of  a  good  patriotic  literature 
or  on  the  want  of  It?  Clearly,  the 
greatest  literatures  are  not,  in  the 
popular  sense,  patriotic.  Even  if  you 
take  French  poetry,  which  you  would 
expect  to  find  ever  so  much  more  ex- 
pressively patriotic  than  English  poetry, 
you  will  find  the  good  anthologies 
strangely  deficient  in  patriotic  senti- 
ment It  seems  almost  as  if  patriotism 
must  be  one  of  the  more  Insignificant 
passions,  like  the  passion  of  becoming  an 
M.  P.,  which  one  can  put  into  a  song 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Ap- 
parently, not  merely  those  nations  that 
have  no  history  are  fortunate,  but  those 
nations  that  have  no  patriotic  poetry. 
Poets  only  sing  about  their  country 
when  there  Is  nothing  else  to  sing 
about  Only  poet-laureates  write  patri- 
otic verses  In  countries  where  people 
can  make  love  and  cultivate  their  gar- 
dens in  peace.  I  cannot  make  up  my 
mind  whether  this  ought  to  be  so  or 
not,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  so.  In  coun- 
tries where  men  are  not  unduly  bur- 
dened with  meditations  on  the  sins  of 
foreigners,  patriotism  as  a  literary 
theme  dwindles.  In  countries  so  happy 
in  their  conditions  men  set  about  the 
task  of  producing  not  a  patriotic  but 
a  national  literature.  Instead  of  con- 
tinually praising  their  country  by 
name  and  in  terms  of  swords  and  bat- 
tlefields, they  are  concerned  with  the 
very  spirit  of  their  country  as  it  is 
normally  revealed  in  men  and  children, 
in  clouds  and  flowers,  in  the  drama  of 
coDunon  days  and  in  the  procession  of 
the  year.  Bums  is  the  national  poet 
of    Scotland,    not    because    he    wrote 


"Scots  Wha  Hae"— though  that  is  good 
— but  because  he  wrote  "The  Jolly  Beg- 
gars" and  "Holy  Willie's  Prayer"  and 
"Ae  Fond  Kiss"  and  the  "Address  to 
the  Field-Mouse."  In  England  Shakes- 
peare is  the  national  poet  rather  than 
the  author  of  "Rule,  Britannia,"  whose 
very  name  we  can  seldom  remember — 
if  indeed  one  even  knew  it.  Herrick 
made  a  far  greater  contribution  to  na- 
tional literature  when  he  wrote : — 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon, 
than  if  he  had  attempted  to  re-write 
"God  Save  the  King."  So  manifest  is 
it,  indeed,  that  great  literature  is  con- 
cerned with  simple  and  universal  sub- 
jects that  some  writers  have  even  con- 
tended that  it  has  no  business  with 
nationality  at  all.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  i^ineteenth  century,  Eklgar  Allen 
Poe  and  a  good  many  other  Americans 
clamored  for  a  national  literature  for 
America,  instead  of  a  mere  loan-litera- 
ture imported  from  England ;  but  other 
American  men  of  letters  retorted  that, 
in  the  words  of  Lowell,  "literature 
survives,  not  because  of  its  nationality, 
but  in  spite  of  it"  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Lowell  wilfully  misunderstood  the  posi- 
tion of  the  literary  nationalists. 
"Measuring  Bums  by  that  which  Is 
best  in  him,"  he  declared,  for  instance, 
"and  which  ensures  to  him  a  length  of 
life  coincident  with  that  of  the  human 
heart,  he  is  as  little  national  as 
Shakespeare,  and  no  more  an  alien  in 
Iowa  than  in  Ayrshire."  That  is,  of 
course,  beside  the  question.  The  im- 
portant point  which  Lowell  falls  to 
stress  about  Bums  Is  that  his  poems 
are  racy  of  the  soil  of  Ayrshire,  while 
they  are  not  racy  of  the  soil  of  Iowa. 
What  the  literary  nationalists  contend 
is  not  that  each  country  should  possess 
a  literature  which  has  no  meaning  or 
interest  outside  Its  own  borders,  but 
that  each  country  should  possess  a  lit- 
erature which  is,  in  the  Bums  manner, 
racy  of  the  soil.    We  should  not  all  be 
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reading  Rusniau  novels  and  plays  in 
these  days,  if  Russian  literature  were 
not  a  native  and  original  growth  in- 
stead of  a  mere  pallid  and  second-hand 
affair  borrowed  from  England  or 
France  or  Germany.  It  excites  us  be- 
cause it  gives  us  the  old  universal 
passions  and  problems  with  a  new  in- 
dividuality, a  new  character. 

Probably  there  are  some  people  who 
will  admit  all  this,  and  who  will  yet 
contend  that  it  is  an  utter  waste  of 
time  to  talk  about  nationality  in  litera- 
ture, seeing  that  every  country  which 
produces  good  literature  thereby  pro- 
duces national  literature.  But  literary 
nationalism  is  a  necessary  gospel,  not 
for  those  nations  which  are  producing 
good  literature  already — in  regard  to 
them  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
planation— but  for  those  nations  which 
are  not  producing  good  literature.  It 
was  a  necessary  gospel,  for  instance, 
for  America  of  the  time  before  Whit- 
man, and  for  Ireland  of  the  time  before 
William  Yeats.  Clearly,  it  was  a  bad 
thing  for .  American  literature  that 
American  poets  should  see  the  world 
about  them  not  originally  with  their 
own  eyes  but  derivatively  with  the 
eyes  of  Byron  or  Tennyson.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  for  a  poet  to  be 
derivative  in  any  country  or  in 
any  age,  but,  when  an  entire 
nation  becomes  derivative,  it  is  a 
melancholy  thing  for  imaginative  lit- 
erature. That  is  why  a  national  lan- 
guage is  such  a  blessing:  it  is  in  itself 
a  considerable  impulse  to  originality: 
it  gives  the  national  imagination  a  kind 
of  home-life  of  Its  own.  But  what  de- 
fence had  the  national  imagination  of 
Ireland  or  America  in  the  nineteenth 
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century  against  the  splendid  tide  of 
English  literature?  Whitman  instinc- 
tively raised  the  barrier  of  a  new 
poetic  form  which  was  as  separate  and 
individual  almost  as  a  national  lan- 
guage. Similarly,  Mr.  Yeats  made 
something  like  a  new  literary  language 
out  of  the  names  of  dead  Irish  kings 
and  queens,  and  symbolic  trees  and 
wells  and  streams.  Had  Whitman 
wrttten  "By  Blue  Ontario's  Shore"  in 
the  metre  of  "Childe  Harold,"  or  had 
Mr.  Yeats  written  in  a  language  less 
alien  to  that  of  Blake  and  Swinburne, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  genius  of 
either  would  have  been  stunted  into  a 
talent.  It  is  comforting  to  think  that 
genius  always  finds  a  way.  But  we 
have  no  proof  of  this.  It  may,  for  all 
we  know,  be  dependent  on  some  slight 
accident — ^perhaps  of  form  or  speech. 
Certainly,  cosmopolitanism  in  literature, 
unbalanced  by  nationalism,  is  in  danger 
of  giving  us  mere  sameness  and  echoes. 
Personally,  then,  I  am  all  for  literary 
nationalism,  if  not  for  literary  patriot- 
ism. But,  even  in  regard  to  patriotism, 
I  do  not  like  to  see  it  hustled  into  a 
comer  as  the  special  property  and  aflUc- 
tion  of  the  weaker  nations.  The  vision- 
ary sort  of  patriotism,  it  is  clear — ^the 
only  sort  of  patriotism  which  is  tol* 
erable  In  poetry — does  not  often  sur- 
vive success.  But  can  it  not  survive? 
Ought  it  not  to  survive?  Those  are 
other  questions  into  which  it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  enter.  But  the  fact  that 
Blake  wrote  a  fine  visiohary  poem  of 
the  patriotic  sort  to  so  rich  and  re< 
spectable  country  as  England  shows,  at 
least,  that  the  cause  of  the  patriots  is 
not  quite  hopeless  even  in  the  literature 
of  the  conquering  nations. 

Rohert  Lynd, 
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THE  STORY  OP  A  PERFECT  GENTLEMAN. 
By  Ian  Hay. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  walk  along  the  village  street  was 
always  a  great  event  for  Excalibur. 
Still,  it  must  have  contained  many  hu- 
miliating moments  for  one  of  his  sensi- 
tive disposition;  for  he  was  always 
pathetically  anxious  to  make  friends 
with  other  dogs  and  was  rarely  suc- 
cessful. Little  dogs  merely  bit  his 
legs,  while  big  dogs  cut  him  dead. 

I  think  this  was  why  he  usually 
commenced  his  morning  round  by  call- 
ing on  a  rabbit.  The  rabbit  lived  in  a 
hutch  in  a  yard  at  the  end  of  a  pas- 
sage between  two  cottages — ^the  first 
turning  on  the  right  after  you  entered 
the  village — and  Excalibur  always 
dived  down  this  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. It  was  no  use  for  Eileen  (who 
usually  took  him  out  on  these  occa- 
sions) to  endeavor  to  hold  him  back. 
Either  Excalibur  called  on  the  rabbit 
by  himself  or  Eileen  went  with  him: 
there  was  no  other  alternative. 

Arrived  at  the  hutch,  Excalibur 
wagged  his  tail  and  contemplated  the 
rabbit  with  his  usual  air  of  vacuous 
benevolence.  The  rabbit  made  not  the 
faintest  response,  but  continued  to 
munch  green  food,  twitching  its  nose 
in  a  superior  manner.  Finally,  when  it 
could  endure  Excalibur's  admiring  in- 
spection and  hard  breathing  no  longer, 
it  turned  its  back  and  retired  into  its 
bedroom. 

Excalibur's  next  call  was  usually  at 
the  butcher's,  where  he  was  presented 
with  a  specially  selected  and  quite  un- 
saleable fragment  of  meat.  He  then 
crossed  the  road  to  the  baker's,  where 
he  purchased  a  halfpenny  bun,  for 
which  his  escort  was  expected  to  pay. 
After  that  he  walked  from  shop  to 
shop,  wherever  he  was  taken,  with 
great  docility  and  enjoyment;  for  he 
was  a  gregarious  animal  and  had  a 


friend  behind  or  underneath  almost 
every  counter  in  the  village.  Men, 
women,  babies,  kittens,  even  ducks — 
they  were  all  one  to  him. 

At  one  time  Eileen  had  endeavored 
to  teach  him  a  few  simple  accomplish- 
ments, such  as  begging  for  food,  dying 
for  his  country,  and  carrying  parcels. 
She  was  unsuccessful  in  all  three  in- 
stances. Excalibur  upon  his  hind  legs 
stood  about  five  feet  six,  and  when  he 
fell  from  that  eminence,  as  he  invari- 
ably did  when  he  tried  to  beg,  he 
usually  broke  something.  He  was  ham- 
pered, too,  by  inability  to  distinguish 
one  order  from  another.  More  than 
once  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life 
through  mistaking  an  urgent  appeal 
to  come  to  heel,  out  of  the  way  of  an 
approaching  automobile,  for  a  com- 
mand to  die  for  his  country  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road.  As  for  educating  him 
to  carry  parcels,  a  single  attempt  was 
sufficient.  The  parcel  in  question  con- 
tained a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
articles  from  the  grocer's,  including 
lard,  soap,  and  safety  matches.  It  was 
securely  tied  up,  and  the  grocer  kindly 
attached  it  by  a  short  length  of  string 
to  a  wooden  clothes-peg,  in  order  to 
make  it  easier  for  Excalibur  to  carry. 
They  set  off  home.  .   .   . 

Excalibur  was  most  apologetic  about 
it  afterwards,  besides  being  extremely 
unwell.  But  he  had  no  idea,  he  ex- 
plained to  Eileen,  that  anything  put 
into  his  mouth  was  not  meant  to  be 
eaten.  He  then  tendered  the  clothes- 
peg  and  some  mangled  brown  paper 
with  an  air  of  profound  abasement 
After  that  no  further  attempts  at  c<Hn- 
pulsory  education  were  undertaken. 

But  It  was  his  daily  walk  with 
Eileen  which  introduced  Excalibur  to 
Life — Life  in  its  broadest  and  most 
romantic  sense.     As  I  was  not  privi- 
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leged  to  be  present  at  the  opening  in- 
cident of  this  episode,  or  most  of  its 
subsequent  developments,  the  direct 
conduct  of  this  narrative  here  passes 
out  of  my  hands. 

One  sunny  morning  in  July  a  young 
man  in  clerical  attire  sat  breakfasting 
in  his  rooms  at  Mrs.  Tice's.  Mrs. 
Tice*s  establishment  was  situated  in 
the  village  street,  and  Mrs.  Tice  was 
in  the  habit  of  letting  her  ground-floor 
to  lodgers  of  impeccable  respectability. 

It  was  half-past  eleven,  which  is  a 
late  hour  for  the  clergy  to  breakfast, 
but  this  young  man  appeared  to  be  suf- 
fering from  no  qualms  of  conscience 
upon  the  subject.  He  was  making  an 
excellent  breakfast,  and  reading  the 
Henley  results  from  The  Sportsman 
with  a  mixture  of  rapture  and  longing. 

He  had  Just  removed  The  Sports- 
man from  the  convenient  buttress  of 
the  teapot  and  substituted  Punch,  when 
he  became  aware  that  day  had  turned 
to  night.  Looking  up,  he  perceived 
that  his  open  window,  which  was 
rather  small  and  of  the  casement  va- 
riety, was  completely  blocked  by  a 
huge,  shapeless,  and  opaque  mass. 
Next  moment  the  mass  resolved  itself 
into  an  animal  of  enormous  size  and 
surprising  appearance,  which  fell 
heavily  into  the  room,  and — 

'*IAke  a  stream  that,  spouting  from  a 

cUff, 
Fails  in  mid-air;   hut  gathering  at  the 

hose, 
Remakes  itself,*' 

— rose  to  its  feet,  and,  advancing  to 
the  table,  laid  a  heavy  head  upon  the 
white  cloth,  and  lovingly  passed  its 
tongue  (which  resembled  that  of  the 
great  ant-eater)  round  a  cold  chicken 
conveniently  adjacent 

Five  minutes  later  the  window 
framed  another  picture — this  time  a 
girl  of  twenty,  white-clad,  and  wear- 
ing a  powder-blue  felt  hat  caught  up 
on  one  side  by  a  silver  buckle,  which 
twinkled  in  the  hot  morning  sun.  The 


Curate  started  to  his  feet.  Excalibur, 
who  was  now  lying  upon  the  hearth- 
rug dismembering  the  chicken,  thumped 
his  tail  guiltily  upon  the  floor,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  rise. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Eileen,  "but 
I  am  afraid  my  dog  is  trespassing. 
May  I  call  hhn  out?" 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Curate.  "But" 
— he  racked  his  brains  to  devise  some 
means  of  delaying  the  departure  of 
this  radiant,  fragrant  vision — "he  is 
not  the  least  in  the  way.  I  am  very 
glad  of  his  company:  I  think  it  was 
most  neighborly  of  him  to  call.  After 
all,  I  suppose  he  is  one  of  my  parish- 
ioners? And — and" — ^he  blushed  pain- 
fully— "I  hope  you  are,  too." 

Eileen  gave  him  her  most  entrancing 
smile,  and  from  that  hour  the  Curate 
ceased  to  be  his  own  master. 

"I  suppose  you  are  Mr.  Gilmore," 
said  Eileen. 

"Yes.  I  have  only  been  here  three 
weeks,  and  I  have  not  met  everyone 
yet" 

"I  have  been  away  for  two  months," 
Eileen  mentioned. 

"I  thought  you  must  have  been," 
said  the  Curate,  rather  subtly  for  him. 

"I  think  my  brother-in-law  called 
upon  you  a  few  days  ago,"  continued 
Eileen,  upon  whom  the  Curate's  last  re- 
mark had  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression.   She  mentioned  my  name. 

"I  was  going  to  return  the  call  this 
very  afternoon,"  said  the  Curate.  And 
he  firmly  believed  that  he  was  speak- 
ing the  truth.  "Won't  you  come  in? 
We  have  an  excellent  chaperon" — vindi- 
cating Excalibur.  "I  will  come  and 
open  the  door." 

"Well,  he  certainly  won't  come  out 
unless  I  come  and  fetch  him,"  ad- 
mitted Eileen  thoughtfully. 

A  moment  later  the  Curate  was  at 
the   front   door,   and    led   his    visitor 
across  the  little  hall  into  the  sitting- 
room.     He  had  not  bewi  v>X«kq^  \asst<fe 
than  thVrty   secoii^^,  \ixx\.  ^xsltVwi,  'CgsX 
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time  a  plateful  of  sausages  bad  mys- 
teriously disappeared;  and  as  they  en- 
tered, Excalibur  was  apologetically  set- 
tling down  upon  ttie  hearthrug  with  ^ 
cottage  loaf. 

Bileen  uttered  cries  of  dismay  and 
apology,  but  the  Curate  would  have 
none  of  them. 

"My  fault  entirely!"  he  insisted.  "I 
have  no  right  to  be  breakfasting  at  this 
hour.  But  this  is  my  day  off.  I  take 
early  Service  every  morning  at  seven; 
but  on  Wednesdays  we  cut  it  ou — omit 
it,  and  have  full  Matins  at  ten.  So  I 
get  up  at  half-past  nine,  take  Service 
at  ten,  and  come  back  at  eleven  and 
have  breakfast  It  is  my  weekly 
treat" 

"You  deserve  it,"  said  Eileen  feel- 
ingly. Her  religious  exercises  were 
limited  to  going  to  church  on  Sunday 
morning  and  coming  out,  if  possible, 
after  the  litany.  "And  how  do  you 
like  Much  Moreham?" 

"I  did  not  like  it  at  all  when  I 
came,"  said  the  Curate,  "but  recently 
I  have  begun  to  enjoy  myself  im- 
mensely." He  did  not  say  how  re- 
cently. 

"Were  you  in  London  before?" 

<«Yes— in  the  East  End.  It  was 
pretty  hard  work,  but  a  useful 
experience.  I  feel  rather  lost  here 
during  my  spare  time.  I  get  so  little 
exercise.  In  London  I  used  to  slip 
away  for  an  occasional  outing  in  a 
Leander  scratch  eight,  and  that  kept 
me  fit.  I  am  inclined,"  he  added  rue- 
fully, "to  put  on  flesh." 

"Leander?    Are  you  a  Blue?" 

The  Curate  nodded. 

"You  know  about  rowing,  I  see,"  he 
said  appreciatively.  "The  worst  of 
rowing,"  he  continued,  "is  that  it  takes 
up  so  much  of  a  man*s  time  that  he 
has  no  opportunity  of  practising  any- 
thing else.  Cricket  for  instance.  All 
curates  ought  to  be  able  to  play 
cricket.  I  do  my  best,  but  there  isn't 
a    single    boy    in    the    Sunday-school 


who  can't  bowl  me.    It's  humiliating!" 

"Do  you  play  tennis  at  all?"  asked 
Eileen. 

"Yes,  in  a  way." 

"I  am  sure  my  sister  will  be  pleased 
if  you  will  come  and  have  a  game  witli 
us  one  afternoon." 

The  enraptured  Curate  had  already 
opened  his  mouth  to  accept  this  d^nure 
invitation,  when  Excalibur,  rising  from 
the  hearthrug,  stretched  himself  luxuri- 
ously and  wagged  his  tail,  thereby  re- 
moving three  pipes,  an  inkstand,  a 
tobacco-jar,  and  a  half-completed  ser- 
mon from  the  writing-table. 


Excalibur  was  heavily  overworked 
in  his  new  rdle  of  chaperon  during  the 
next  three  or  four  weeks,  and  any  dog 
less  ready  to  oblige  than  himself 
might  have  felt  a  little  aggrieved  at 
the  treatment  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected. 

There  was  the  case  of  the  tennis- 
lawn,  for  instance.  He  had  always  re- 
garded this  as  his  own  particular  sanc- 
tuary, dedicated  to  reflection  and  re- 
pose. But  now  the  net  was  stretched 
across  it  and  Eileen  and  the  Curate 
performed  antics  all  over  the  court 
with  rackets  and  small  white  balls 
which,  though  they  did  not  hurt  Ex- 
calibur, kept  him  awake.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  convey  himself  else- 
where, for  his  mind  moved  slowly; 
and  the  united  blandishments  of  the 
players  failed  to  bring  the  desirability 
of  such  a  course  home  to  him.  He 
continued  to  lie  on  his  favorite  spot 
upon  the  sunny  side  of  the  court 
looking  injured  but  forgiving,  or  slum- 
bering perseveringly  amid  the  storm 
that  raged  around  him.  It  was  quite 
impossible  to  move  Excalibur  once  he 
had  decided  to  remain  where  he  was, 
so  Eileen  and  the  Curate  agreed  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  sort  of  artificial  ex- 
crescence— ^like  the  buttress  In  a  fives 
court.     If  the  ball  hit  him— as  it  fre- 
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qnently  did — the  player,  waiting  for  it 
was  at  liberty  either  to  play  it  or 
claim  a  let  This  arrangement  added 
a  piquant  and  pleasing  variety  to  what 
Is  too  often — especially  when  Indulged 
In  by  mediocre  players — a  very  dull 
game. 

But  worse  was  to  follow.  One  day 
Eileen  and  the  Curate  conducted  Ex- 
callbur  to  a  neighboring  mountain- 
range — at  least,  so  It  appeared  to  Ex- 
callbur — ^and  played  another  ball 
game.  This  time  they  employed  long 
sticks,  with  Iron  heads,  and  two  balls, 
which,  though  they  were  much  smaller 
than  the  tennis  balls,  were  Incredibly 
hard  and  painful.  Excallbur,  though 
willing  to  help  and  anxious  to  please, 
could  not  supervise  both  these  balls  at 
once.  As  sure  as  he  ran  to  retrieve 
one  the  other  came  after  him  and  took 
him  unfairly  In  the  rear.  Excallbur 
was  the  gentlest  of  creatures,  but  the 
most  perfect  gentleman  has  his  dignity 
to  consider.  After  having  been  struck 
for  the  third  time  by  one  of  these  balls, 
he  whipped  round,  picked  It  up  In  his 
mouth,  and  gave  It  a  tiny  pinch — ^just 
for  a  warning.  At  least,  he  thought 
It  was  a  tiny  pinch.  The  ball  retali- 
ated, with  unexpected  ferocity.  It 
twisted  and  turned.  It  emitted  long 
snaky  spirals  of  some  elastic  sub- 
stance, which  clogged  his  teeth  and 
tickled  his  throat  and  wound  them- 
selves round  his  tongue  and  nearly 
choked  him.  Panic-stricken,  he  ran  to 
his  mistress,  who,  with  weeping  and 
with  laughter,  removed  the  writhing 
horror  from  his  jaws  and  comforted 
him  with  fair  words. 

After  that  Excallbur  realized  that 
It  Is  wiser  to  walk  behind  golfers  than 
In  front  of  them.  But  It  was  a  boring 
business,  and  very  exhausting,  for  he 
loathed  exercise  of  every  kind;  and 
his  only  periods  of  repose  were  the  oc- 
casions upon  which  the  expedition 
came  to  a  halt  on  certain  small  flat 
lawns,  each  of  which  contained  a  hole 


with  a  flag  In  It.  Here  Excallbur 
would  He  down  with  the  contented 
sigh  of  a  tired  child,  and  go  to  sleep. 
As  he  almost  Invariably  lay  down  be- 
tween the  hole  and  the  ball,  the  play- 
ers agreed  to  regard  him  as  a  bunker. 
Eileen  putted  round  him;  but  the 
Curate,  who  had  little  regard  for  the 
humbler  works  of  creation,  Excallbur 
thought,  used  to  take  his  mashle  and 
attempt  a  lofting  shot — ^an  enterprise 
In  which  he  almost  Invariably  failed, 
to  Excallbur's  great  inconvenience. 

Country  walks  were  more  tolerable, 
for  Eileen's  supervision  of  his  move- 
ments, which  was  usually  marked  by 
an  officious  severity,  was  sensibly  re- 
laxed In  these  days;  and  Excallbur 
found  himself  at  liberty  to  range 
abroad  amid  the  heath  and  through 
the  coppices,  engaged  In  a  pastime 
which  he  imagined  was  hunting. 

One  hot  afternoon,  wandering  Into  a 
clearing,  he  encountered  a  hare.  The 
hare,  which  was  suffering  from  ex- 
treme panic  owing  to  a  terrifying  noise 
behind  It— the  blast  of  the  newest  and 
most  vulgar  motor-horn,  to  be  precise — 
was  bolting  right  across  the  clearing. 
After  the  manner  of  hares  where  ob- 
jects directly  In  front  of  them  are 
concerned,  the  fugitive  entirely  failed 
to  perceive  Excallbur,  and  Indeed  ran 
right  underneath  him  on  Its  way  to 
cover.  Excallbur  was  so  unstrung  by 
this  adventure  that  he  ran  back  to 
where  he  had  left  Eileen  and  the 
Curate. 

They  were  sitting  side  by  side  upon 
the  grass,  and  the  Curate  was  holding 
Eileen's  hand. 

Excallbur  advanced  upon  them 
thankfuUy,  and  Indicated  by  an  Ingra- 
tiating smile  that  a  friendly  remark 
or  other  recognition  of  his  presence 
would  be  gratefully  received.  But 
neither  took  the  slightest  notice  of 
him.  They  continued  to  gaze  straight 
before  them.  In  a  mournful  and  ab- 
stracted fashion.    They  looked  not  so 
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much  at  Excalibnr  as  through  him. 
First  the  hare,  then  Eileen  and  the 
Curate!  Excalibur  began  to  fear  that 
he  had  become  invisible — or  at  least 
transparent  Greatly  agitated,  he 
drifted  away  into  a  neighboring  plan- 
tation, full  of  young  pheasants.  Here 
he  encountered  a  keeper,  who  was  able 
to  dissipate  his  gloomy  susi^icions  for 
him  without  any  difficulty  whatsoever. 

But  Eileen  and  the  Curate  sat  on. 

*'A  hundred  pounds  a  year !"  repeated 
the  Curate.  "A  pass  degree,  and  no  in- 
fluence! I  can't  preach,  and  I  have 
no  money  of  my  own.  Dearest,  I 
ought  never  to  have  told  you." 

**Told  me  what?'  inquired  Eileen 
softly.  She  knew  quite  well,  but  she 
was  a  woman ;  and  a  woman  can  never 
let  well  alone. 

The  Curate,  turning  to  Eileen,  deliv- 
ered himself  of  a  statement  of  three 
words.  Eileen's  reply  was  a  whispered 
tu  quoque, 

"It  had  to  happen,  dear,"  she  added 
cheerfully,  for  she  did  not  share  the 
Curate's  burden  of  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  "If  you  had  not  told  me,  we 
should  have  been  miserable  separately. 
Now  that  you  have  told  me,  we  can  be 
miserable  together.  And  when  two 
people  who — ^who^^"     She  hesitated. 

The  Curate  supplied  the  relative  sen- 
tence. Eileen  nodded  her  head  in  ac- 
knowledgment. 

"Yes;  who  are — like  you  and  me, 
are  miserable  together,  they  are  happy ! 
See?" 

"I  see,"  said  the  Curate  gravely. 
"Yes,  you  are  right  there.  But  we  can't 
go  on  living  on  a  diet  of  Joint  misery. 
We  shall  have  to  face  the  future.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Then  Eileen  spoke  up  boldly  for  the 
first  time. 

"Gerald,"  she  said,  "we  shall  simply 
have  to  manage  on  a  hundred  a  year." 

But  the  Curate  shook  his  head. 

"Dearest,  I  should  be  an  utter  cad 
if    I    allowed     you     to    do     such    a 


thing,"  he  said.  "A  hundred  a  year  Is 
less  than  two  pounds  a  week." 

"A  lot  of  people  live  on  less  than 
two  pounds  a  week,**  Eileen  pointed 
out  longingly. 

"Yes,  I  know.  If  we  could  rent  a 
three-shilling  cottage,  and  I  could  go 
about  with  a  spotted  handkerchief 
round  my  neck,  and  you  could  scrub 
the  doorstep,  coram  populo,  we  might 
be  very  comfortable.  But  the  clergy 
belong  to  the  black-coated  class,  and 
people  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
black-coated  class  are  the  poorest 
people  in  the  whole  wide  world. 
They  have  to  spend  money  on 
luxuries — collars,  and  charwomen,  and 
so  on — ^which  a  working  man  can 
spend  entirely  on  necessities.  It 
wouldn't  merely  mean  no  pretty 
dresses  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  for 
you,  Eileen.  It  would  mean  starva- 
tion! Believe  me,  I  know!  Some  of 
my  friends  have  tried  it,  and  I  know  I" 

"What  happened  to  them?"  asked 
Eileen  fearfully. 

"They  all  had  to  come  down  in  the 
end — some  soon,  some  late,  but  all  in 
time — to  taking  parish  relief." 

"Parish  reUef?" 

"Yes.  Not  official,  regulation,  rate- 
aided  charity,  but  the  infinitely  more 
humiliating  charity  of  their  well-to-do 
neighbors.  Quiet  cheques,  second-hand 
dresses,  and  things  like  that  No,  lit- 
tle girl,  you  and  I  are  too  proud — too 
proud  of  the  doth — ^for  that  We  will 
never  give  a  handle  to  the  people  who 
are  always  waiting  to  have  a  flfiig  at 
the  improvident  clergy — ^not  if  it 
breaks  our  hearts,  we  won't!" 

"You  are  quite  right,  dear,"  said 
Eileen  quietly.    "We  must  wait" 

Then  the  Curate  said  the  most  diffi- 
cult thing  he  had  said  yet 

"I  shall  have  to  go  away  from  here." 

Eileen's  hand  turned  cold  in  his. 

"Why?"  she  whispered;  but  she 
knew. 

"Because  if  we  wait  here,  we  shall 
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wait  for  ever.  The  last  curate  In 
Much  Moreham — what  happened  to 
him?" 

"He  died." 

"Yes — at  fifty-five;  and  he  had  been 
here  for  thirty  years.  Preferment  does 
not  come  in  sleepy  villages.  I  must 
go  back  to  London." 

"The  East  End?" 

"East  or  South  or  North — it  doesn't 
signify.  Anywhere  but  West  In  the 
East  and  South  and  North  there  is 
always  work  to  be  done — hard  work. 
And  if  a  parson  has  no  money  and  no* 
brains  and  no  influence,  and  can  only 
work — run  clothing-clubs  and  soup- 
kitchens,  and  reclaim  drunkards — 
London  is  the  place  for  him.  So  off  I 
go  to  London,  my  beloved,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  Paradise  for  you  and 
me — ^for  you  and  me!" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  the 
pair  rose  to  their  feet,  and  smiled  upon 
one  another  extremely  cheerfully,  be- 
cause each  suspected  the  other 
(rightly)  of  low  spirits. 

"Shall  we  tell  people?"  asked  the 
Curate. 

Eileen  thought,  and  shook  her  head. 

"No,"  she  said.  "Nicer  not.  It  will 
make  a  splendid  secret." 

"Just  between  us  two — eh?"  said  the 
Curate,  kindling  at  the  thought. 

"Just  between  us  two,"  agreed 
Eileen.  And  the  Curate  kissed  her, 
very  solenmly.  A  secret  is  a  comforta- 
ble thing  to  lovers,  especially  when 
they  are  young  and  about  to  be  lonely. 

At  this  moment  a  leonine  head,  sup- 
ported upon  a  lumbering  and  ill-bal- 
anced body,  was  thrust  in  between 
them.  It  was  Excalibur,  taking  sanc- 
tuary with  the  Church  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Law. 

"We  might  tell  Scally,  I  think,"  said 
Eileen. 

"Rather!"  assented  the  Curate.  "He 
introduced  us." 

So  Eileen  communicated  the  great 
news  to  Excalibur. 


"You  do  approve,  dear,  don't  you?" 
she  said. 

Excalibur,  instinctively  realizing  that 
this  was  an  occasion  upon  which  lib- 
erties might  be  taken,  stood  upon  his 
hind  legs  and  placed  his  fore-paws  on 
his  mistress's  shoulders.  The  Curate 
supported  them  both. 

"And  you  will  use  your  influence  to 
get  us  a  living  wage  from  somewhere, 
won't  you,  old  man?"  added  the 
Curate. 

Excalibur  tried  to  lick  both  their 
faces  at  once — and  succeeded. 

VL 

So  the  Curate  went  away,  but  not 
to  London.  He  was  sent  instead  to  a 
great  manufacturing  town  in  the  North, 
where  the  work  was  equally  hard,  and 
where  Anglican  and  Roman  and  Sal- 
vationist fought  grimly  side  by  side 
against  the  powers  of  drink  and  dis- 
ease and  crime.  During  these  days, 
which  ultimately  rolled  into  years,  the 
Curate  lost  his  boyish  freshness  and 
his  unfortunate  tendency  to  put  on 
flesh.  He  grew  thin  and  lathy;  and 
although  his  smile  was  as  ready  and 
as  magnetic  as  ever,  he  seldom 
laughed. 

But  he  never  failed  to  write  a  cheer- 
ful letter  to  Eileen  every  Monday 
morning.  He  was  getting  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  a  year  now,  so  his 
chances  of  becoming  a  millionaire  had 
increased  by  twenty  per  cent 

Meanwhile  his  two  confederates,  Ex- 
calibur and  Eileen,  continued  to  reside 
at  Much  Moreham.  Eileen  was  still 
the  recognized  beauty  of  the  district, 
but  she  spread  her  net  less  promiscu- 
ously than  of  yore.  Girl  friends  she 
always  had  in  plenty,  but  it  was  no- 
ticed that  she  avoided  intimacy  with 
all  eligible  males  of  over  twenty  and 
under  forty-five  years  of  age.  No  one 
knew  the  reason  of  this,  except  Excali- 
bur. Eileen  used  to  read  Gerald'a  Vs^^- 
ters  aloud  to  \iVai  «s«t^  '^\s«aA3K^  ^s^'scar 
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ing:  sometimes  the  letter  eoiltained  a 
friendly  message  to  Excalibur  himself. 
Id  acknowledgment  of  this  courtesy 
Excalibur  always  sent  his  love  to  the 
Curate — Eileen  wrote  every  Friday — 
and  he  and  Elileen  walked  together, 
rain  or  shine,  on  Friday  afternoons  to 
post  the  letter  in  the  next  village. 
Much  Moreham  post-office  was  too  small 
to  remain  oblivious  to  such  a  regular 
correspondence. 

But  the  Curate  was  seen  no  more 
in  his  old  parish.  Railway  journeys 
are  costly  things,  and  curates'  holidays 
rare.  Besides,  he  had  no  overt  excuse 
for  coming.  And  so  life  went  on  for 
five  years.  The  Curate  and  Eileen  may 
have  met  during  that  period,  for 
EUeen  sometimes  went  away  visiting; 
and  as  Excalibur  was  not  privileged  to 
accompany  her  upon  these  occasions 
he  had  no  means  of  checking  her  move- 
ments. But  the  chances  are  that  she 
never  saw  the  Curate,  or  I  think  she 
would  have  told  Excalibur  about  it 
We  simply  have  to  tell  some  one. 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  came  a 
tremendous  change  in  Excalibur's  life. 
Eileen's  brother-in-law — ^he  was  Ex- 
calibur's  master  no  longer,  for 
Excalibur  had  been  transferred  to 
Eileen  by  deed  of  gift,  at  her  own 
request,  on  her  first  birthday  af- 
ter the  Curate's  departure — ^fell  ill. 
There  was  an  operation,  and  a  crisis, 
and  a  deal  of  unhappiness  at  Much 
Moreham:  then  came  convalescence, 
followed  by  directions  for  a  sea  voy- 
age of  six  months.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  house  should  be  shut  up,  and 
the  children  sent  to  their  grandmother 
at  Bath. 

**That  settles  everything  and  every- 
body,*' said  the  gaunt  man  on  the  sof^ 
"except  you,  Eileen.  What  about 
you?" 

"What  about  Scally?"  inquired 
Eileen. 

Her  brother-in-law  apologetically  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  forgotten  Scally. 


"Not  quite  myself  at  present,"  he 
mentioned  in  extenuation. 

"I  am  going  to  Aunt  Phoebe,"  an- 
nounced Eileen. 

"You  are  never  going  to  introduce 
Scally  into  Aunt  Phoebe's  establish- 
ment!" cried  Eileen's  sister. 

"No,"  said  Eileen,  "I  am  not"  She 
rubbed  Excalibur's  matted  head  af- 
fectionately. "But  I  have  arranged 
for  the  dear  mail's  future.  He  is  go- 
ing to  visit  friends  in  the  North. 
Aren't  you,  darling?" 

Excalibur,  to  whom  this  arrange- 
ment had  been  privately  communicated 
some  days  before,  wagged  his  tail  and 
endeavored  to  look  as  intelligent  and 
knowing  as  possible.  He  was  not  go- 
ing to  put  his  beloved  mistress  to 
shame  by  admitting  to  her  relatives 
that  he  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what 
she  was  talking  about 

However,  he  was  soon  to  understand. 
Next  day  Eileen  took  him  up  to  Lon- 
don by  train.  This  in  itself  was  a 
tremendous  adventure,  though  alarm- 
ing at  first.  He  travelled  in  the 
guard's  van,  it  having  been  found 
quite  impossible  to  get  him  into  an 
ordinary  compartment — or  rather,  to 
get  any  one  else  into  the  compartment 
after  he  had  lain  down  upon  the  floor. 
So  he  travelled  with  the  guard, 
chained  to  the  vacuum  brake,  and 
shared  that  kindly  official's  dinner. 

When  they  reached  the  terminus 
there  was  much  bustle  and  confusion. 
The  door  of  the  van  was  thrown  open« 
and  porters  dragged  out  the  luggage 
and  submitted  samples  thereof  to  over- 
heated passengers,  who  Invariably 
failed  to  recognize  their  own  property 
and  claimed  some  one  else's.  Finally, 
when  the  luggage  was  all  cleared  out, 
the  guard  took  off  Excalibur's  chain 
and  facetiously  invited  him  to  alight 
here  for  London  town.  Excalibur, 
lumbering  delicately  across  the  ribbed 
floor  of  the  van,  arrived  at  the  open 
doorway.     Outside  upon  the  platform 
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he  espied  Eileen.  Beside  her  stood  a 
tall  figure  in  black. 

With  one  tremendous  roar  of  rap- 
turous recognition,  Excalibur  leaped 
straight  out  of  the  van  and  launched 
himself  fairly  and  squarely  at  the 
Curate's  chest.  Luckily  the  Curate 
saw  him  coming. 

"He  Imows  you  all  right,"  said 
Eileen  with  satisfaction. 

"He  appears  to,"  replied  the  Curate. 
"Afraid  I  don't  dance  the  tango,  Scally, 
old  man.  But  thanks  for  the  inyita- 
tion,  all  the  same!" 

Excalibur  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  London,  where  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  caused  a  genuine  sensation — 
no  mean  feat  in  such  a  blas^  place. 
In  Bond  Street  the  traffic  had  to  be 
held  up  both  ways  by  benevolent 
I)olicemen,  because  Excalibur,  feeling 
pleasantly  tired,  lay  down  to  rest. 

When  evening  came  they  all  dined 
together  in  a  cheap  little  restaurant 
in  Soho,  and  were  very  gay — with  the 
gaiety  of  people  who  are  whistling  to 
keep  their  courage  up.  After  dinner 
Eileen  said  good-bye,  first  to  Excalibur 
and  then  to  the  Curate.  She  was  much 
more  demonstrative  towards  the  former 


tfian  the  latter,  which  is  the  way  of 
women.  Then  the  Curate  put  Eileen 
into  a  taxi,  and  having,  with  the  aid  of 
the  conmiissionaire,  extracted  Excali- 
bur from  underneath — ^he  had  gone 
there  under  some  confused  impression 
that  it  was  the  guard's  van  again — 
said  good-bye  for  the  last  time;  and 
Eileen,  smiling  bravely,  was  whirled 
away  out  of  sight 

As  the  taxi  turned  a  distant  comer 
and  disappeared  from  view,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  Excalibur  that  he  had  been 
left  behind.  Accordingly  he  set  off  in 
pursuit.  .   .   . 

The  Curate  finally  ran  him  to  earth 
in  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  which  Is 
a  long  chase  from  Soho,  sitting  upon 
the  pavement,  to  the  grave  inconven- 
ience of  the  inhabitants  of  Plmlico, 
and  refusing  to  be  comforted.  It  took 
his  new  master  the  best  part  of  an 
hour  to  get  him  to  the  Euston  Road, 
where  it  was  discovered  that  they  had 
missed  the  night  mail  to  the  North. 
Accordingly  they  walked  to  a  rival 
station  and  took  another  train. 

In  all  this  Excalibur  was  the  in- 
strument of  Destiny,  as  you  shall 
hear. 


Blackwood's  Magazine. 


{To  be  concluded.) 


MODERN  RUSSIAN  FICTION. 


Considering  the  enormous  proportions 
of  some -of  our  modem  English  novels, 
and  the  conviction  of  some  publishers 
that  it  is  length  that  counts,  it  is 
really  a  human  relief  to  turn  to  con- 
temporary Russia  and  to  find  that 
most  of  the  works  of  genius  are  con- 
tained in  the  space  of  fifty  pages  each. 
They  are  humbler  in  Russia;  they  do 
not  protest  such  an  encyclopsedic 
knowledge  of  life ;  and  to-day,  at  least, 
Russia  believes  that  brevity  is  the  soul 
of  wit.  The  era  of  long  novels  seems 
to  have  definitely  passed  with  Tolstoy. 


Chekhof  has  delivered  to  Russia  a  new 
art,  that  of  giving  the  essential  poig- 
nancy or  delight  of  a  long  story  in  a 
few  pages,  the  art  of  making  a  story 
out  of  three  sentences  and  an  interro- 
gation mark. 

Fiction  stands  on  a  considerably 
higher  level  to-day  in  Russia  than  in 
England.  The  standard  set  by  the  pub- 
lic is  higher — or  I  suppose  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  the  general  run  of 
conversation  in  life  is  more  interest- 
ing and  therefore  the  literature  is  more 
interesting.     You  will  seldom  sit  in  a 
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railway  carriage  or  go  to  a  gathering 
of  Russians  anywhere  without  hearing 
conversation  which,  if  taken  down  in 
shorthand  and  re-copied  would,  be 
found  to  contain  matter  of  literary  in- 
terest. If  small  talk  is  generally  sand, 
Russian  small  talk  is  the  allu\ial 
gravel  from  which  you  can  wash  out 
gold.  For  that  reason  Russian  litera- 
ture is  great,  and  is  becoming  greater. 
Russia  is  surely  the  great  literary 
country  of  the  future.  It  is  a  custom 
to  say  in  England  that  Russian  litera- 
ture is  contained  and  ended  in  the 
works  of  Turgeniev,  Dostoevsky,  Gogol, 
and  Tolstoy.  This  is  a  mistake  of  the 
c6nventlonal ;  these  are  what  may  be 
called  the  classical  novelists  of  Russia, 
and  they  correspond  more  or  less  to 
our  Jane  Austen,  Dickens,  Fielding, 
and — ^but  we  have  no  one  we  can  even 
remotely  liken  to  Tolstoy.  There  have 
followed  a  whole  host  of  wonderful 
writers — Chekhof,  the  inimitable  tale- 
writer  and  planter  of  question-marks; 
Kouprin,  the  Russian  Kipling;  Gorky, 
the  gentle,  tender,  rebellious  tramp; 
Andreef,  the  chiaroscuro,  horror- 
stricken  mourner  which  the  Revolution 
and  the  War  produced;  the  fantastic 
Sologub;  Remizof,  the  writer  of  beau- 
tiful tales;  Biely,  the  occult  and  sym- 
bolical; Bunin,  the  Russian  Hardy, 
and  many  others — a  fair  new  June  of 
Russian  fiction. 

I. 
Chekhof  is  the  most  beloved  of  Rus- 
sians. He  is  perhaps  the  dearest  of  all 
their  writers,  for  he  told  simple  stories 
in  such  a  way  that  you  smile  over  his 
characters,  you  shed  tears  at  what  he 
said.  He  always  leaves  you  tender 
towards  mankind.  He  is  Russia's  su- 
preme optimist.  He  lived  in  a  sun- 
bathed datcha  at  Yalta  in  the  Crimea 
and  loved  his  roses;  he  had  a  great 
rose-garden,  and  every  morning  might 
be  seen  tending  his  flowers  and  leaves. 
"In  three  hundred  years  the  world  will 
be  all  one  garden   like  this."  said   he 


one  day  to  Kouprin.  He  has  written 
some  twenty  odd  volumes  of  stories,  all 
of  which  have  been  translated  Into 
French  and  German.  In  Germany 
Chekhof  is  very  highly  appraised.  In 
England  unfortunately  there  are  only 
two  volumes  of  his  stories — "The  Black 
Monk,"  a  very  good  selection,  well 
translated,  and  "The  Kiss,"  a  poor 
selection.  Russian  literature  is  so 
popular  in  England  Just  now  that  it 
shows  considerable  lack  of  enterprise 
and  understanding  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lishers that  Chekhof  is  not  being  sys- 
tematically translated  and  published. 

After  Chekhof  the  most  popular  Rus- 
sian tale-writer  is  Kouprin,  the  author 
of  ten  volumes  of  astonishingly  clever 
and  touching  stories.  He  is  occasion- 
ally coarse,  occasionally  too  senti- 
mental, but  he  gives  great  delight  to 
his  readers.  With  him  everything  Is 
taken  from  life;  his  are  rough-hewn 
lumps  of  conversation  and  life.  He 
seems  to  be  a  master  of  detail,  and 
the  characteristic  of  his  style  is  a  tend- 
ency to  give  the  most  diverting  lists. 
Often  paragraph  after  paragraph,  if 
you  look  into  the  style,  will  be  found 
to  be  lists  of  delicious  details  reported 
in  a  conversational  manner.  Thus, 
opening  a  volume  at  random,  you  can 
easily  find  an  example: — 

Imagine  the  village  we  had  reached 
— all  overblown  with  snow;  the  inevi- 
table village  idiot  Serezha  walking  al- 
most naked  in  the  snow;  the  priest, 
who  won't  play  cards  the  day  before 
a  festival  but  writes  denunciations  to 
the  village  starosta  instead — a  stupid, 
artful  man,  and  an  adept  at  getting 
alms,  speaking  an  atrocious  Petersburg 
Russian.  If  you  have  grasped  what 
society  was  like  in  the  village  you 
know  to  what  point  of  boredom  and 
stupefaction  we  attained.  We  had  al- 
ready got  tired  of  bear-hunting,  hare- 
hunting  with  hounds,  pistol-shooting  at 
a  target  through  three  rooms,  writing 
humorous  verses.  It  must  be  confessed 
we  quarelled. 
He   is   also   the   inventor   of   amusing 
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sentences  which  can  almost  be  used  as 
proverbs : — 

He  knew  which  end  of  the  asparagus 
to  eat 

We  looked  at  our  neighbors  through 
a  microscope;  they  at  us  through  a 
telescope. 

Every  one  of  Kouprin's  stories  has  the 
necessary  Attic  salt.  I  have  said  he  is 
like  Kipling.  He  is  also  something  like 
the  American  O.  Henry,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  his  lists  of  details  and 
his  apt  metaphors,  but  he  has  not  the 
artifice  noc  the  everlasting  American 
smile.  Kouprln,  moreover,  takes  his 
matter  from  life  and  writes  with  great 
ease  and  carelessness;  O.  Henry  put 
together  from  life  and  re-wrote  twelve 
times. 

Kouprln  is  a  most  charming  writer. 
The  EngUsh  especially  would  like  him, 
for  he  does  not  philosophize  or  sym- 
bolize; he  gives  his  story  and  allows 
the  reader  to  make  the  comment  He 
ought  certainly  to  be  translated  into 
English.  Such  a  selection  as  the  fol- 
lowing would  obtain  hundreds  of 
grateful  readers — "For  Fame,"  **The 
Slavonic  Soul,"  "Psyche,"  "The  Garnet 
Bracelet"  "The  River  of  Life,"  "A 
Dog's  Happiness,"  **The  Last  Word," 
"The  Tramp's  Gambit,"  "How  the 
Professor  Trained  My  Voice,"  "The 
Machine  for  Castigation,"  "Moloch," 
"Olecia." 

Gorky,  who  has  just  returned  to 
Russia  after  eight  years*  involuntary 
exile,  has  been  almost  entirely  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  is  familiar  to 
the  English  reader.  His  first  works 
had  a  great  success  all  over  Europe — 
•*Three  Men,"  "Foma  Gordyef,"  and  his 
many  short  tales.  Despite  the  gross 
details  and  ugly  immorality  that  Gorky 
has  not  the  strength  to  keep  back 
from  the  tender  reader,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  novelist  of  the 
revolutionary  period.  Though  he  is  liv- 
ing and  hoping  now,  yet  his  best  work 
really  belongs  to  a  past  era.      "Three 


Men"  and  "Foma  Gordyef,"  though 
they  vigorously  survive,  are  not  ex- 
pressive of  the  national  mood  of  to- 
day. Gorky's  talents  have  unfortu- 
nately been  killed  by  exile.  He  has 
scarcely  written  a  line  worth  reading 
since  he  went  to  Capri.  He  has  now 
come  back  to  Mother  Russia  and  is  liv- 
ing quietly  in  the  country.  His  next 
work  of  art  may  tell  the  world 
whether  he  can  still  speak  for  Russia. 
He  is,  however,  very  delicate  and  ill, 
and  the  tremendous  excitement  and 
stimulus  of  Russia  may  kill  him. 

IL 

Andreefs  work  has  come  to  England, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  English  do 
not  care  for  him.  His  psychology  of 
hysteria  and  delirium  does  not  appeal 
to  the  British  temperament.  "The  Red 
Laugh,"  published  by  Lane,  was  a  fair 
example  of  his  work,  the  story  of  a 
man  who  went  mad  at  the  sight  of 
the  blood  shed  In  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  "The  Story  of  the  Seven 
Hanged,"  published  by  Fifleld,  was  his 
most  popular  work  in  Russia,  and  was 
evoked  by  the  terrible  number  of  exe- 
cutions of  young  revolutionaries  and 
expropriators.  It  was  meant  to  strike 
terror  into  the  heart,  but  as  Tolstoy 
said  of  the  book  and  its  author — "He 
is  always  taking  one  Into  dark  places 
and  saying,  *Aren't  you  afraid?' — ^but 
I  am  not  frightened."  "Judas  Iscarlot" 
and  "Lazarus"  were  Interesting  studies 
translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Lowe, 
but  sensational  In  treatment.  Andreef 
has  shown  that  If  It  Is  necessary  to 
stoop  to  conquer,  he  will  stoop,  and  to- 
day he  Is  writing  pieces  for  the  Cinema. 

Of  Sologub's  tales  I  have  written. 
(The  Times  Literary  Supplement,  Jan- 
uary 22.)  He  Is  a  remarkably  gifted 
and  eccentric  writer  of  tales.  His 
genius  suggests  that  of  Foe,  but  If  so 
It  Is  a  new  Poe  living  In  a  clearer  ele- 
ment. His  work  lacks  the  preliminary 
fee-fo-fum  of  mystificatlovj.,  tJc^fe  \asaJCc5^ 
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wbicb  may  be  expressed  by  tbe  Sbakes- 

pearian  sentence — 

Oft  bave  I  digged  up  dead  men  from 

tbeir  graves 
And  set  tbem  standing  at  tbeir  dear 

friends'  doors. 
Sologub  migbt  bave  written  "Tbe  Cask 
of  Amontillado,"  bat  could  not  bave 
touebed  "Tbe  Descent  into  tbe  Mael- 
strom" or  "Tbe  Murders  of  tbe  Rue 
Morgue." 

Remizov  (of  wbom  I  wrote  in  tbe 
Literary  Supplement  of  April  9)  in 
tbese  days  becomes  a  great  man,  and, 
despite  one  fantastic  novel  on  tbe  sex- 
ual question  perpetrated  years  ago, 
may  be  said  to  be  tbe  writer  of  tbe 
most  beautiful  stories  tbat  Russia  is 
bringing  fortb  to-day. 

Biely,  tbeosopbist,  follower  of  Rth 
dolpb  Steiner,  is  also  in  tbe  field  as 
a  novelist,  but  gives  fortb  matter  not 
likely  to  be  translated,  since  mucb  of 
it  is  obscurely  and  fantastically  writ- 
ten. His  best  book  is  "Tbe  Silver 
Dove,"  a  story  of  tbe  sects  of  Russia. 
He  Is  now  writing  "Petersburg,"  ap- 
pearing in  tbe  Sirion  magazine,  an 
original  piece  of  work,  new  in  form 
and  in  intention,  an  effort  to  register 
and  indicate  tbe  occult  life  of  tbe  great 
capitaL  It  bas  been  called  a  sequel 
to  Dostoevsky's  "Demons." 

Bunin  is  a  cbaracteristically  Russian 
writer,  not  of  great  gift,  but  knowing 
tbe  country  and  tbe  peasants.  He 
loves  to  describe  storms,  forlorn  and 
desolate  scenery,  tbe  midnigbt  bour; 
and  bis  sllgbt  stories  sometimes  sug- 
gest tbose  clnematograpb  romances 
played  out  against  absurdly  pictur- 
esque landscapes,  and  flickered  on  tbe 
screen  to  a  rapturous  accompaniment 
of  Tcbaikovsky  or  Rubinstein.  Tbe 
wild  beatb  sbould  be  kept  for  Macbetb 
or  King  Lear;  tbere  are  otber  places 
in  wbicb  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  can  make 
love. 

Of  tbose  wbo  bave  come  to  tbe  fore- 
front  in   the  last   fifteen   years  tbere 


remains  Artsibasbef,  tbe  autbor  of  tbe 
notorious  book  "Sanin,"  tbe  vulgar  out- 
come of  mistaken  Nietzscbeanism.  It 
swept  intelligent  Russia  as  no  book  in 
our  time  bas  swept  any  country.  The 
nation  ranged  itself  into  Artsibasbef- 
ites  and  anti-Artsibasbefites,  and  was 
ready  to  indulge  in  literary  civil 
war,  but  tbe  Government  stepped  in 
and  confiscated  tbe  book.  It  is  an  ugly 
piece  of  work  about  men  and  women, 
and  bas  been  suggested  to  several  Eng- 
lisb  publishers  and  review-editors,  but 
nobody  dare  print  it.  Tbe  English  are 
not  to  tbat  extent  preoccupied  with  tbe 
sexual  question,  and  pubUc  opinion 
could  not  save  such  a  volume  from  tbe 
police.  It  is  only  fair  to  Russia  to 
say  tbat  "Sanin"  was  written  just  af- 
ter tbe  success  or  failure,  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  of  tbe  Revolution.  Af- 
ter a  time  of  extraordinary  moral 
earnestness  and  sobriety  the  Russians 
relaxed  to  "all  is  permitted,"  and  tbe 
imitation  of  France.  It  was  a  bad 
time  with  Russian  literature.  Abom- 
inable stories  were  perpetrated  by 
many  writers,  and  tbe  shops  were  full 
of  books  of  a  morally  harmful  type. 
Russia  has  picked  herself  up  since 
then,  and  to-day  is  part  of  a  great 
literary  era. 

IIL 
The  novel  and  tbe  short  story  are 
prosperous.  Slowly  but  steadily,  with 
tbe  broadening  advance  of  education, 
tbe  millions  of  Russians  are  becoming 
milUons  of  readers.  Any  year  some 
novelist  may  arise  and  sweep  Russia 
as  Walter  Scott  did  Great  Britain  at 
tbe  threshold  of  tbe  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. But  a  little  while  ago  each  au- 
tbor himself  paid  for  the  printing  and 
binding  and  distributing  of  his  work, 
but  now  the  publisher  has  arisen  ready 
to  finance  and  promulgate  and  exploit 
any  autbor  of  gift  Already  Russian 
publishers  are  richer  than  English. 
What  a  literary  hive  this  Russia  will 
become  when  once  It  "gets  going"  I 
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In  the  meantime,  however,  Busslan 
literature  is  likely  to  remain  of  a  bet- 
ter quality.  When  the  peasants  begin 
to  read  they  will  give  less  inspiration, 
they  will  cease  to  be  a  purely  Russian 
background  for  the  artist  They  will 
also  confuse  many  issues,  and  re-fight 
many  battles  fought  long  ago  in  the 
West.  They  will  give  their  literary 
vote,  the  purchase-joioney  of  book  or 
journal,  to  those  who  please  them, 
even  to  those  who  debauch  their  minds 
with  evil  thoughts.  They  will  be  able 
to  offer  a  disproportionately  large 
prize  to  the  novelist  who  can  write  for 
them.  They  will  set  a  fashion  in  lit- 
erature, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
fashion  will  be  a  good  one.  Still, 
though  they  will  be  somewhat  West- 
ernized they  will  not  therefore  become 
Western  in  type.  Russia  is  the  living 
East  as  India  and  China  are  the  dead 
East,  and  as  America  is  the  living 
West  and  we  the  dying  West.  Russian 
literature  will  exhibit  many  unsightly 
phenomena  and  survive  them.  Its 
genius  is  the  polarization  of  all  that 
is  living  in  the  mystical  East.  All  lost 
ideas  tend  to  find  a  home  there.  All 
that  is  mystic  finds  its  kin  and  crystal- 
lizes and  becomes  organic. 

Tbe  Tlmef . 


The  Russian  is  artistic  to  the  finger- 
tips.  Even  under  the  clumsiness  and 
uncouth  guise  of  the  peasant  man  or 
woman  is  hidden  a  subtle,  mystical 
mind,  a  mind  marvellously  apprecia- 
tive of  music,  of  form,  of  color,  of 
ideas,  and  the  words  that  fit  them. 
Whether  you  go  into  the  church  or  in- 
to the  tavern  peasant  Russia  will  not 
offend  your  artistic  sense;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  you  have  a  mind  wishing  to 
be  inspired,  she  will  certainly  inspire. 
Dostoevsky  spoke  for  the  Russian  peo- 
ple as  they  were  in  his  day.  Dostoev- 
sky is  probably  not  an  end  so  much 
as  a  beginning.  His  are  the  rough- 
hewn  rudimentary  masses  preceding 
something  more  formed,  more  compre- 
hensive. England,  with  her  back  to- 
wards America  and  materialism  and 
her  eyes  and  heart  towards  Russia  and 
the  things  of  the  Spirit,  will  partake 
of  her  communion  of  the  idea  and  the 
word.  For  her  the  translation  of  the 
new  beautiful  tales  of  the  Russians 
will  give  such  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness as  correspondence  and  the 
postman  bring  to  new-found  friends. 
The  translator  is  our  postman. 
England  must  be  getting  letters 
soon. 


BLANCHE'S  LETTERS. 


Week-End-on-Sea. 

Park  Lane, 
Deabest  Daphne, — I've  been  doing 
Easter  with  the  Glackmannans  and 
helping  them  with  an  idea  they're 
carrying  out  There's  a  little  coast 
town  on  their  Southshire  property 
(Shrimpington  it's  been  called  up  to 
now),  and  they're  turning  it  into  a 
seaside  place  that  people  can  go  to! 
Isn't  that  diUy?  Of  course,  our  coasts 
quite  bristle  with  seaside  towns,  but 
they're  places  people  can*t  go  to  because 
everybody    goes    there.    And    so    the 
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Glackmannans  are  going  to  supply  a 
long-felt  want,  as  old-fashioned  people 
say,  and  give  us  a  viUe  de  bains  of  our 
very  very  own.  Its  name  is  to  be 
changed  from  Shrimpington  to  Week- 
End-on-Sea.  It  has  no  railway  station, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  great  merit ;  it's 
not  to  have  any  big  blatant  hotels  or 
pensions — ^nothing  but  charming  bunga- 
low-cottages;  there'll  be  no  pier,  no 
band,  none  of  those  banal  winter- 
gardens  and  impossible  pleasure  palaces 
that  ces  autres  delight  in,  and,  of 
course,  none  of  those  immensely  fear- 
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ful  concert  parties  and  pierrots.  But 
we  shall  have  a  troupe  of  mermen  and 
mermaids  who  will  do  classic  gambols 
by  the  marge  of  the  sea  and  play  on 
pipes  or  shells  or  whatever  it  is  that 
sea-creatures  play  on.  There'll  be 
bathing  parties,  when  the  last  syllable 
of  the  last  word  in  bathing-kit  will  be 
seen;  paddling  parties,  in  carefully 
thought  out  toilettes  pour  marcher 
dans  Veau,  and  shell-gathering  parties. 
Stella  Clackmannan,  who  has  such  an 
active  brain  that  everyone's  quite  anx- 
ious about  her,  is  going  to  have  tons 
of  really  pretty  shells  laid  along  a  part 
of  the  beach  (above  high  water),  and 
people  will  go  shell-gathering  en  hahit 
coquiUeuw. 

The  only  feature  Week-End-on-Sea 
will  have  in  common  with  other  sea- 
side places  is  a  parade.  At  first  Stella 
wouldn't  hear  of  having  one ;  but  Norty 
told  her  ther^'8  *'a  deep-seated  primal 
instinct  in  human  nature  for  sitting 
on  benches  and  watching  one's  fellow- 
creatures  walk  up  and  down,  and  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  thwart  this  in- 
stinct." He's  an  enormously  clever 
boy,  and,  when  it  was  put  to  her  like 
that,  Stella  gave  in.  So  there's  to  be 
a  parade  on  the  sea  front,  and  Ray 
Kymington,  whose  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful is  absolutely,  will  see  after  it. 
There'll  be  none  of  those  ghastly  glass 
shelters,  but  just  darling  Sheraton 
benches  at  intervals,  and  the  paraders 
will  be  carefully  censored.  Nobody  who 
hasn't  something  at  a  profile  will  be 
allowed  to  walk  up  and  down — ^and  no 
woman  who  takes  more  than  4's  in 
shoes  or  who's  wearing  a  last  year's 
sleeve.  So  you  see,  dearest,  it  will  be 
quite  a  cachet,  both  of  person  and 
style,  to  be  seen  walking  on  the  parade 
at  our  watering-place.  The  Bullyon- 
Boundermere  woman  met  Stella  in 
town  the  other  day  and  said,  "My 
dear  duchess,  how  can  we  thank  you 
for  at  last  giving  us  a  really  classy  sea- 
side place?"    "What  a  wonderful  word. 


Mrs.  Boundermere !"  answered  Stella. 
"  'Classy!*  Do  tell  me  what  it  means!" 
Oh,  my  best  one!  Such  a  simply 
sumptuous  storyette  for  you !  Bren  in 
your  remote  fastnesses  you  must  have 
heard  of  young  Ivan  Rowdidowsky,  the 
very  very  latest  thing  in  Russian  com- 
poser-pianists.  Playing  the  piano  with 
his  elbows,  dressed  in  s6iEirlet  velvet, 
and  fuller  of  "inner  meanings"  than 
anyone  (even  from  Russia)  ever  was 
before,  he  captured  London  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Little  Season,  and  his 
vogue  has  been  colossal.  He  gave 
twelve  elbow-recitals  of  his  own  com- 
positions at  Emperor's  HalL  Those 
fearsome  interviewers  fairly  mobbed 
him,  and  he  told  them,  in  the  prettiest 
broken  English,  that  "piano  playing 
with  the  hands  suited  well  enough  the 
(tale-blooded  law-abiding  people  of  yes- 
terday, but  that  the  full-pulsing 
stormy  emotions  of  to-day  could  only 
be  adequately  expressed  by  the 
elhowsT  Quite  myriads  of  people 
made  him  write,  Tour  affectionate 
friend,  Ivan  Rowdldowsky,"  in  their 
autograph-books,  till  at  last  he  had 
cramp  in  the  hand  and  Sir  William 
Kiddem  had  to  be  called  in.  There 
were  reassuring  buUetins  telling  the 
public  that  they  needn't  be  alarmed 
about  their  favorite,  as  cramp  in  the 
hand  is  rarely  fatal  and  does  not  af- 
fect the  elbows,  and  that,  if  M. 
Rowdldowsky  stopped  writing  in 
autograph-books  for  a  day  or  two. 
he'd  be  quite  his  wonderful  self 
again. 

Popsy,  Lady  Ramsgate,  has  been 
folle  de  lui  from  the  first,  and  at 
Easter  she'd  a  big  party  for  him  down 
at  "Popsy's  Pleasaunce,"  her  place  in 
Sussex,  and  then  and  there  announced 
that  she  was  engaged  to  him,  and  that 
after  her  marriage  she  would  drop  the 
Ramsgate  title  and  be  known  by  "her 
Ivan's  beautiful  Slavonic  name!"  Peo- 
ple were  very  nice  to  her  about  it  and 
didn't    laugh    more    than    they    could 
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help,  and  all  went  cheerily,  Rowdldow- 
sky  in  hia  scarlet  velvet  playing  to 
them  with  his  elbows  every  evening; 
and  then  one  fatal  morning  (as  novel- 
ists say)  Popsy  picked  up  a  letter  that 
her  Ivan  had  dropped  from  his  pocket. 
It  was  addressed  outside  to  *'M.  Rowdi- 
dowsky/'  and  this  is  an  extract  from 
what  she  read  inside:  **1  was  at  your 
show  at  Emperor's  Hall  the  other  day 
and  thought  I  would  have  split  my  skin 
at  the  way  the  silly  jossers  all  round 
me  were  carrying  on,  and  at  the 
thought  that  it  was  my  pal,  good  old 
Bert  Smith  of  Camberwell,  perched  up 
on  the  platform  in  red  velvet  togs 
pounding  away  on  the  old  piano  with 
his  elbows  like  a  good  'un.  I  put  my 
hands  over  my  face  to  prevent  myself 
from  bursting  out,  and  the  woman  next 
to  me  shoved  a  silver  bottle  under  my 

PUDOh. 


nose  and  gurgled  into  my  ear,  'You've 
an  artist-soul!  I  felt  Just  as  you  do 
when  I  first  heard  this  divine  Rowdi- 
dowsky !'  The  silly  geeser !  Go  it,  old 
son!  More  power  to  your  elhowa! 
And  don't  forget,  when  you've  made 
your  pile,  that  your  old  pal,  Joe,  was 
part-author  of  the  idea  and  helped  yon 
to  work  it  out!" 

•        ««««« 

Popsy,  poor  old  dear,  is  having  the 
Gurra-Gurra  treatment  for  nervous  col- 
lapse. Lord  and  Lady  Ramsgate  are 
enormously  relieved  at  the  turn  things 
have  taken;  and  their  boy  Pegwell 
said  to  me  yesterday,  "I'm  Jolly  glad 
it's  all  off!  Fancy  how  decomposed  it 
would  have  been  to  have  Rumtidumsky, 
or  whatever  his  name  was,  for  a  step- 
grandfather  !'• 

Ever  thine,  Blanchb. 


THE  PLAIN  MAN. 


He  was  plain.  It  was  his  great  qual- 
ity. Others  might  have  graces,  subtle- 
ties, originality,  fire,  and  charm;  they 
had  not  his  plainness.  It  was  that 
which  made  him  so  important,  not  only 
in  his  country's  estimation,  but  in  his 
own.  For  he  felt  that  nothing  was 
more  valuable  to  the  world  than  for  a 
man  to  have  no  doubts,  and  no  fancies, 
but  to  be  quite  plain  about  everything. 
And  the  knowledge  that  he  was  looked 
up  to  by  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
politician  sustained  him  in  the  daily 
perfecting  of  that  unique  personality 
which  he  shared  with  all  other  plain 
men.  In  an  age  which  bred  so  much 
that  was  freakish  and  peculiar,  to 
know  that  there  was  always  himself 
with  his  sane  and  plain  outlook  to  fall 
back  on,  was  an  extraordinary  comfort 
to  him.  He  knew  that  he  could  rely 
ou  his  own  Judgment,  and  never 
scrupled  to  give  it  to  a  public  which 
never  tired  of  asking  for  it 


In  literary  matters  especially  was  it 
sought  for,  as  invaluable.  Whether  he 
had  read  an  author  or  not,  he  knew 
what  to  think  of  him.  For  he  had  in 
his  time  unwittingly  lighted  on  books 
before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing; 
they  served  him  as  fixed  stars  forever 
after;  so  that  if  he  heard  any  writer 
spoken  of  as  "advanced,"  "erotic," 
"socialistic,"  •*morbid,"  "pessimistic." 
"tragic,"  or  what  not  unpleasant — he 
knew  exactly  what  he  was  like,  and 
thereafter  only  read  him  by  accident. 
He  liked  a  healthy  tale,  preferably  of 
love  or  of  adventure  (of  detective 
stories  he  was,  perhaps,  fondest),  and 
Insisted  upon  a  happy  ending,  for,  as 
he  very  Justly  said,  there  was  plenty 
of  unhappiness  in  life  without  gratui- 
tously adding  to  it,  and  as  to  "ideas," 
he  could  get  all  he  wanted  and  to- 
spare,  from  the  papers.  He  deplored 
altogether  the  bad  habit  that  Uterature 
seemed  to  have  of  seeking  out  %\1n^^- 
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tions  which  explored  the  recesses  of  the 
human  spirit  or  of  the  human  Institu- 
tion.   As  a  plain  man  he  felt  this  to  be 
unnecessary.    He  himself  was  not  con- 
scious of  having  these  recesses,  or  per- 
haps too  conscious,  knowing  that  if  he 
once  began  to  look,  there  would  be  no 
end  to  it ;  nor  would  he  admit  the  use 
of  staring  through  the  plain  surface  of 
society's  arrangements.     To  do  so,  he 
thought,  greatly  endangered,  if  it  did 
not  altogether    destroy    those    simple 
faculties  which  men  required  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  plain  duties  of  every- 
day life,  such  as :  Item,  the  acquisition 
and  investment  of  money;    item,  the 
attendance  at  church,  and  maintenance 
of  religious  faith ;   item,  the  control  of 
wife  and  children;    item,  the  serenity 
of   nerves   and   digestion;    item,    con- 
tentment with  things  as  they  were. 

For  there  was  just  that  dliference 
between  him  and  all  those  of  whom 
he  strongly  disapproved,  that  whereas 
they  wanted  to  see  things  as  they  were 
— he  wanted  to  keep  things  as   they 
were.    But  he  would  not  for  a  moment 
have  admitted  this  little  difference  to 
be  sound,  since  his  instinct  told  him 
that  he  himself  saw   things   as   they 
were  better  than  ever  did  such  cranky 
people.    If  a  human  being  had  got  to 
get  into  spiritual  fixes,  as  those  fellows 
seemed  to  want  one  to  believe,  then 
certainly  the  whole  unpleasant  matter 
should  be  put  into  poetry,  and  properly 
removed    from    comprehension.    ''And, 
anyway,"  he  would  say,  "in  real  life, 
I  shall  know  it  fast  enough  when  I  get 
there,  and  I'm  not  going  to  waste  my 
time  nosln'  it  over  beforehand."     His 
view  of  literary,  and,  indeed,  all  art, 
was   that   it   should   help  him    to   be 
cheerful.    And  he  would  make  a  really 
extraordinary  outcry  If  amongst  a  hun- 
dred cheerful  plays  and  novels  he  in- 
advertently came  across  one  that  was 
tragic.    At  once  he  would  write  to  the 
papers  to  complain  of  the  gloomy  tone 
of  modern  literature;   and  the  papers, 


with  few  exceptions,   would  echo  hia 
cry,  because  he  was  the  plain  man,  and 
took  them  in.     ••What  on  earth,"  he 
would  remark,  ••is  the  good  of  showin' 
me  a  lot  of  sordid  sufferin'?    It  doesn't 
make   me   any   happier.    Besides" — ^he 
would  add — •*it  isn't  art    The  function 
of  art  is  beauty."     Someone  had  U^d 
him  this,  and  he  was  very  emphatic  on 
the  point,  going  religiously  to  any  show 
where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  light 
and    color.      The    shapes    of    w(»nen 
pleased  him,  too,  up  to  a  point     But 
he  knew  where  to  stop;    for  he  felt 
himself,  as  it  were,  the  real  censor  of 
morals  in  this  country.  When  the  plain 
man  was  shocked  it  was  time  to  sup- 
press the  entertainment,  whether  play, 
dance,  or  novel.     Something  told  him 
that  he,  beyond  all  other  men,  knew 
what  was  good  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren.    He    ofteii    meditated    on    that 
question  coming  in  to  the  City  from  his 
house  in  Surrey;    for  in  the  train  he 
used  to  see  men  reading  novels,  and 
this   stimulated  his  imagination.     Es- 
sentially   a    believer    in    liberty,    like 
every  Englishman,  he  was  only  for  put- 
ting down  a  thing  when  it  offended  his 
own    taste.      In    speaking    with    his 
friends  on  this  subject,  he  would  ex- 
press himself  thus :  ••These  fellows  talk 
awful  skittles.    Any  plain  man  knows 
what's  too  hot  and  what  isn't    All  this 
tosh  about  art  and  all  that  is  beside 
the   point     The   question   simply    is: 
Would  you  take  your  wife  and  daugh- 
ters?   If  not,  there's  an  end  of  it,  and 
it  ought  to  be  suppressed."     And  he 
would  think  of  his  own  daughters,  very 
nice,  and  would  feel  sure.    Not  that  he 
did  not  himself  like  a   •full-blooded" 
book,  as  he  called  it,  provided  it  had 
the  right  moral  and  religious  tone.  In- 
deed, a  certain  kind  of  fiction  which 
abounded  in  •the  heaving  of  her  lovely 
bosom"  often  struck  him  pink,  as  he 
hesitated  to  express  it;   but  there  was 
never  in  such  masterpieces  of  emotion 
any    nasty  subversiveness,   or   wrong- 
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headed   idealisms,   but  frequently   the 
opposite. 

Though  it  was  in  relation  to  litera* 
ture  and  drama,  perhaps,  that  his 
quality  of  plainness  was  most  valuable, 
he  felt  the  importance  of  it,  too,  in  re- 
gard to  polities.  When  they  had  all 
done  **messing  about,*'  he  knew  that 
they  would  come  to  him,  because,  after 
all,  there  he  was,  a  plain  man  wanting 
nothing  but  his  plain  rights,  not  in  the 
least  concerned  with  the  future,  and 
Utopia,  and  all  that,  but  putting  things 
to  a  plain  touchstone :  "How  will  it  af- 
fect me?"  and  forming  his  plain 
conclusions  one  way  or  the  other.  He 
felt,  above  all  things,  each  new  penny 
of  the  income-tax  before  they  put  it  on, 
and  saw  to  it  if  possible  that  they  did 
not.  He  was  extraordinarily  plain 
about  that,  and  about  national  defence, 
which  instinct  told  him  should  be  kept 
up  to  the  mark  at  all  costs.  There  must 
be  ways,  he  felt,  of  doing  the  latter 
without  having  recourse  to  the  income- 
tax,  and  he  was  prepared  to  turn  out 
any  Government  that  went  on  lines  un- 
just to  the  plainest  principles  of  prop- 
erty. In  matters  of  national  honor  he 
^as  even  plainer,  for  he  never  went 
into  the  merits  of  the  question,  know- 
ing, as  a  simple  Englishman,  that  Eng- 
land must  be  right;  or  that,  if  not 
right,  it  would  never  do  to  say  she 
wasn't.  So  conversant  were  statesmen 
and  the  press  of  this  sound  attitude 
of  his  mind,  that,  without  waiting  to 
ascertain  it,  they  acted  on  it  with  the 
utmost  confidence. 

In  regard  to  social  reform,  while  rec- 
ognizing, of  course,  the  need  for  it,  he 
felt  that,  in  practice,  one  should  do 
just  as  much  as  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary  and  no  more;  a  plain  man  did 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  quixotic 
efforts,  but  neither  did  he  sit  upon  a 
boiler  till  he  was  blown  up. 

In  the  matter  of  religion  he  regarded 
his  position  as  the  only  sound  one,  for 
however  little  in  these  days  one  could 


believe  and  all  that,  yet,  as  a  plain 
man,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  refuse 
to  go  to  church  and  say  he  was  a 
Christian;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
rather  more  particular  about  it  than 
formerly,  since  when  a  spirit  has  de- 
parted, one  must  be  very  careful  of 
the  body,  lest  it  fall  to  pieces.  He  con- 
tinued, therefore,  to  be  a  Churchman 
— living,  as  has  been  said  before,  in 
Surrey. 

He  often  spoke  of  science,  medical  or 
not,  and  it  was  his  plain  opinion  that 
these  fellows  all  had  an  axe  to  grind ; 
for  his  part  he  only  believed  in  them 
just  in  so  far  as  they  benefited  a  plain 
man.  The  latest  sanitary  system,  the 
best  forms  of  locomotion  and  conmiuni- 
cation,  the  newest  antiseptics,  and 
time-saving  machines — of  all  these,  of 
course,  he  made  full  use ;  but  as  to  the 
researches,  speculations,  and  theories 
of  scientists — ^to  speak  plainly,  they 
were,  he  thought,  •'pretty  good  rot." 

He  abominated  the  word  "humani- 
tarian." No  plain  man  wanted  to  in- 
flict suffering,  especially  on  himself. 
He  would  be  the  last  person  to  inflict 
suffering,  but  the  plain  facts  of  life 
must  be  considered,  and  convenience 
and  property  duly  safeguarded.  He 
wrote  to  the  papers  perhaps  more  often 
on  his  subject  than  any  other,  and 
was  gratifled  to  read  in  their  leading 
articles  continual  allusion  to  himself. 
**The  plain  man  is  not  prepared  to  run 
the  risks  which  a  sentimental  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  would  undoubtedly 
involve;"  "After  all,  it  is  to  the  plain 
man  that  we  must  go  for  the  sanity 
and  common  sense  of  this  matter."  For 
he  had  no  dread  in  life  like  that  of  be- 
ing called  a  sentimentalist.  If  an  in- 
stance of  cruelty  came  under  his  own 
ejes  he  was  as  much  moved  as  any 
man,  and  took  immediate  steps  to 
manifest  his  disapproval.  To  act  thus 
on  his  feelings  was  not  at  all  his  idea 
of  being  sentimental.  But  what  he 
could   not   stand    was   making   a    fuss 
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about  cruelties,  as  people  called  them, 
which  had  not  actually  come  under  his 
own  plain  vision;  to  feel  indignant  in 
regard  to  such  he  felt  was  sentimental 
involving  as  it  did  an  exercise  of  his 
imagination,  than  which  there  was 
nothing  he  distrusted  more.  Some 
deep  instinct  no  doubt  informed  him 
perpetually  that  if  he  felt  anything, 
other  than  what  disturbed  him  person- 
ally at  first  hand,  he  would  suffer  un- 
necessarily, and  perhaps  be  encour- 
aging such  public  action  as  might  di- 
minish his  comfort  But  he  was  no 
alarmist,  and,  on  the  whole,  felt  pretty 
sure  that  while  he  was  there,  with  his 
plain  views,  there  was  no  chance  of 
anything  being  done  that  would  cause 
him  any  serious  inconvenience. 

On  the  woman's  question  generally 
he  had  long  made  his  position  plain. 
He  would  move  when  the  majority 
moved,  and  not  before.  And  he  ex- 
pected all  plain  men  (and  women — if 
there  were  any,  which  he  sometimes 
doubted)  to  act  in  the  same  way.  In 
this  policy  he  felt  instinctively,  rather 
than  consciously,  that  there  was  no 
risk.  No  one — ^at  least,  no  one  that 
mattered,  no  plain,  solid  person — 
would  move  until  he  did,  and  he  would 
not,  of  course,  move  until  they  did ;  in 
this  way  there  was  a  perfectly  plaiil 
position.  And  it  was  an  extraordinary 
gratification  to  him  to  feel,  from  the 
tone  of  politicians,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
press,  that  he  had  the  country  with 
him.  He  often  said  to  his  wife:  "One 
thing's  plain  to  me;  we  shall  never 
have  the  suffrage  till  the  country  wants 
it."  But  he  rarely  discussed  the  ques- 
tion with  other  women,  having  ob- 
served that  many  of  them  could  not 
keep  their  tempers  when  he  gave  them 
his  plain  view  of  the  matter. 

He  was  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  think 
what  on  earth  they  would  do  without 
him  on  juries,  of  which  he  was  usually 
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elected  foreman.  And  he  never  failed 
to  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  words 
that  never  failed  to  be  spoken  to  him : 
"As  plain  men,  gentlemen,  you  will  at 
once  see  how  improbable  in  every  par- 
ticular is  the  argument  of  my  friend.** 
That  he  was  valued  in  precisely  the 
same  way  by  both  sides  and  ultimately 
by  the  judge  filled  him  sometimes  with 
a  modest  feeling  that  only  a  plain  man 
was  of  any  value  whatever,  certainly 
that  he  was  the  only  kind  of  man 
who  had  any  sort  of  judgment 

He  often  wondered  what  the  country 
would  do  without  him;  into  what 
abysmal  trouble  she  would  get  in  her 
politics,  her  art  her  law,  and  her  re- 
ligion. It  seemed  to  him  that  he  alone 
stood  between  her  and  manifold  de- 
structions. How  many  times  had  he 
not  seen  her  reeling  in  her  cups  and 
sophistries,  and  beckoning  to  him  to 
save  her !  And  had  he  ever  failed  her, 
with  his  simple  philosophy  of  a  plain 
man:  "Follow  me,  and  the  rest  wiU 
follow  itself*'?  Never!  As  witness  the 
veneration  in  which  he  saw  that  he 
was  held  every  time  he  opened  a  paper, 
attended  the  performance  of  a  play, 
heard  a  sermon,  or  listened  to  a  speech. 
Some  day  he  meant  to  sit  for  his  por- 
trait, believing  that  this  was  due  from 
him  to  posterity;  and  now  and  then 
he  would  look  into  the  glass  to  fortify 
his  resolution.  What  he  saw  there  al- 
ways gave  him  secret  pleasure.  Here 
was  a  face  that  he  knew  he  could 
trust  and  even  in  a  way  admire.  Noth- 
ing brilliant,  showy,  eccentric,  soulful; 
nothing  rugged,  devotional,  profound, 
or  fiery;  not  even  anything  proud,  or 
stubborn;  no  betrayal  of  kindliness, 
sympathy,  or  aspiration ;  but  just  sim- 
ple, solid  lines,  a  fresh  color,  and  sensi- 
ble, rather  prominent  eyes — ^just  the 
face  that  he  would  have  expected  and 
desired,  the  face  of  a  plain  man. 

John  OaUworthy, 
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In  Munich  there  is,  beneath  the  trees 
of  the  square  that  faces  the  Park  Res- 
taurant, a  little  green  chair;  this  lit- 
tle chair  I  have  come  to  look  upon  as 
my  own  especial  property.  I  realize 
that  I  have  my  right  to  it  during  one 
half-hour  of  the  day  only,  from  half- 
past  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon; 
but  if,  during  that  time,  a  stranger 
negligently  takes  my  place,  on  my 
arrival  I  regard  him  with  the  fiercest 
hostility. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  before 
he  has  seated  himself,  he  will  be  in- 
formed, by  Herr  Kront  perhaps,  or  by 
my  musical  friend  Felix,  or  perchance 
by  Julius  himself,  that  the  seat  is  "re- 
serviert,"  and  that  the  "Herr"  to 
whom  it  rightly  belongs  at  this  hour 
of  the  day  will,  very  shortly,  be  com- 
ing round  the  comer — ^it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that,  if  my  friends  are  there,  the 
stranger  (in  all  probability  an  Ameri- 
can) will  be  forced  to  retire.  But 
should  the  stranger  arrive  first  there 
is  no  help  for  it  The  Town  Council  of 
Munich  will  not,  I  am  afraid,  allow  me 
to  place  there  a  little  white  tablet  with 
my  name  and  address  upon  it;  there 
have,  therefore,  been  days  when  I  have 
thus  suffered  this  melancholy  expul- 
sion. 

I  am  a  creature  of  habit,  and  I  al- 
ways lunch  at  the  Park  Restaurant, 
partly  because  Fritz,  the  head  waiter 
there,  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  is,  in- 
deed, my  landlord,  and  partly  because 
"Kalbscotelette"  is  cooked  there  as  it 
is  cooked  nowhere  else  in  Munich. 
Having  lunched  divinely,  then,  what 
more  natural  than  that  I  should  cross 
the  street  and  slip,  easily,  happily, 
slothfully,  into  that  little  green  seat 
that  has  kept  its  urbane  inviting  eye 
upon  me  throughout  my  meal? 

This  is  the  hour,  this  two  o'clock, 
when  Munich  slips  from  its  shoulders 


the  heavy  German  mantle  that  it  has 
been  wearing  all  day  and  is  trans- 
formed into  the  most  beautiful  of 
Italian  cities.  Behind  me,  on  the  left, 
the  great  white  fountain  is  splashing 
and  tumbling  to  the  most  sleepy  of 
rhythms.  The  little  shops  that  face 
me,  above  and  below  the  Park  Restau- 
rant, have  doorways  that  only  show 
you  the  coolest  and  darkest  of  in- 
teriors. There  is  a  shop  of  brass  and 
silver  ware,  a  shop  of  foreign  carpets 
and  hangings — red  and  blue  and  green 
— a  fruit  shop  with  golden  fruit  rising 
in  pyramids  against  the  black  depths 
beyond ;  there  is  also,  of  course,  a  pic- 
ture shop  with  Madonnas  and  Saints 
and  copies  of  the  DUrers  that  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Pina  Kathek,  and  some  of 
those  cheap  German  color-prints  that 
may  be  found  every  week  in  the  pages 
of  "Simplicissimus."  At  the  comer  in 
the  distance  there  is  a  bookshop  with 
pictures  of  Wagner  and  Liszt  and  the 
latest  novel  by  Ompteda  and  Von  Key- 
serling,  the  latest  philosophy  from 
Ellen  Key,  and,  in  all  probability,  sev- 
eral translations  of  works  by  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells.  There  Is  no  one  now  mov- 
ing in  and  out  of  these  doors.  The 
white  walls  bum  in  the  hot  sun,  the 
black  interiors  gape,  and  in  the  win- 
dows above  the  shop  blinds  and  shut- 
ters have  been  drawn. 

On  the  other  side,  to  my  left,  is  a 
low  red-brown  wall,  and  behind  It  a 
garden  of  which  I  can,  from  my  seat, 
see  only  green  and  nodding  trees.  Be« 
hind  this  garden  is  a  high  white  house 
with  carving  upon  the  walls  and  green 
lattices  before  the  windows.  I  know 
that  in  this  garden  there  is  a  fountain, 
an  old  satyr  of  gray  stone  with  a 
broken  nose.  I  know  because  once,  as 
I  passed,  the  little  black  door  in  the 
brown  wall  opened  and  a  sombre  priest 
same  out,  and  behind  him,  before  the 
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door  was  closed,  I  saw  the  satyr.  Now, 
with  the  rest  of  the  street,  this  high 
house  is  sleeping,  but  I  know  that  in 
the  heart  of  the  green  trees,  behind  the 
wall,  the  little  fountain  is  lazily  flash- 
ing its  waters  upon  the  air. 

This  is  all  that  I  can  see  from  my 
green  chair.  In  the  Park  Restaurant 
itself  many  people  are  still  enjoying 
their  divine  "Kalbscotelette,"  and,  in- 
deed, I  believe  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  pass  at  any  moment  dur- 
ing the  day  when  there  would  not 
be  many  persons  eating  them.  But 
even  here  a  sense  of  slumber  is  upon 
the  place,  so  that  Fritz,  with  his  plates 
piled  high,  moves  like  a  somnambulist, 
and  a  stout  lady  in  green  velvet,  who 
is  there  every  day,  has  her  fork  sus- 
pended in  mid-air  whilst  she  gazes  with 
dreamy,  pondering  eyes  upon  the  air 
and  the  trees  and  the  tumbling  foun- 
tain. 

The  only  signs  of  stirring  life  are 
the  bright  blue  tramcars  that  hum  past 
me  and  round  the  comer.  These  are 
surely  the  most  genial  "gemlitUch" 
tramcars  in  Europe,  with  their  light 
blue  paint,  their  beaming  travellers, 
and  the  singing  noise  that  they  make 
as  they  pass — something  that  sounds 
ati  though  they  were  trying  to  remem- 
ber the  "Preislied"  and  would  have  it 
in  a  moment  if  you  would  only  be  pa- 
tient with  them.  Even  these  tramcars, 
during  this  half-hour,  seem  to  have 
softened  their  note  and  one  can  almost 
fancy  that  it  is  slumber  that  makes 
them  whiz,  so  securely  and  yet  so 
sleepily,  round  the  comer. 

Otherwise  there  is  silence.  This  is 
the  only  moment  in  the  Munich  day 
when  you  may  stand  and  listen  and 
hear  no  laughter.  Always,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  city  you  may  be,  at 
other  times,  if  you  listen  you  will  hear 
someone  laughing;  not  noisy,  strident, 
assertive  laughter,  but  rather  some- 
thing that,  coming  naturally  and 
freely,    expresses   the   universal   sense 


of  happiness — there  are  fools  in 
Munich,  but  no  pessimists. 

To  my  left,  in  front  of  me,  there  is 
a  kiosk  that  reminds  me  that,  at  three 
o'clock,  the  world  begins  again.  You 
may  go,  these  notices  that  cover  the 
kiosk  say,  to  any  kind  of  place  and  be 
most  agreeably  entertained.  You  may 
go  to  Tannh^user  Strasse  and  see  the 
Modem  Pictures,  or  there  is  sculpture 
in  the  Glass  Palace,  or  there  are  bands 
and  beer  and  singing  in  the  Kunstler 
Park,  or,  on  this  hot  afternoon,  there 
are  the  delights  of  the  Hungemer  Bad, 
the  most  wonderful  open-air  bath  in 
Europe,  with  its  grottoes  and  gardens 
and  music.  At  half-past  four  begins 
the  "Meistersinger"  at  the  great  Prlnz 
Regenten  Theatre,  and  this  evening 
you  may  choose  between  "Anatol"  and 
Offenbach's  "SchSne  Helene,"  between 
*'61aube  und  Heimat"  and  ''John 
Gabriel  Borkman,"  between  the  easy 
delights  of  "Die  Puppe"  and  our  old 
friend  the  "Fledermaus." 

I  wink  lazily  at  the  kiosk.  Later  1 
may  have  something  to  say  to  it,  but 
now  I  reject  all  energy.  Meanwhile 
sleep  gains  upon  me — the  sky  is  a  hard, 
relentless  blue,  and  it  looks,  through 
the  green  trees  above  me,  as  thou^ 
some  collection  of  precious  china  had 
been  smashed  into  the  most  delightful 
atoms.  The  white  marble  of  the  foun- 
tain hurts  the  eye,  the  blue  trams  are 
disturbing.  Sleep  is  stealthily  ad- 
%ancing  through  the  trees. 

I  am  aware  also,  through  half-closed 
eyes,  that  Herr  Kront  and  Felix  and 
the  delightful  Julius  have  all  arrived 
and  have  slipped  into  their  seats  and 
will  say  no  word  until  three  has 
strack.  Herr  Kront  is  short  and  thin 
and  dressed  in  rusty  black,  and  he  is 
most  certainly  wearing  an  ancient 
green  Tyrolean  hat  with  a  feather  in 
it  I  can  only  now,  from  my  seat,  ob- 
serve his  large  flat  boots. 

Felix  has  long  black  hair  and  he 
loves  white  waistcoats  and  his  tie  will 
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already  have  climbed  up  above  the 
back  of  his  collar.  He  is  a  young  man 
who  has  even  now  composed  very  ex- 
cellent music  and  he  will  certainly  be 
heard  of  one  day,  but  at  present  his  one 
desire  is  to  be  beautifully  clothed,  and 
this  ambition  the  Fates  and  his  purse 
and  his  careless  habits  will  deny  him 
to  the  end  of  time.  Lastly,  there  is 
dear,  fat  Julius,  with  the  golden  beard, 
mild  blue  eyes,  and  emotions  that  are 
perpetually  too  much  for  him.  I  can 
see,  through  my  half-closed  eyes,  that 
Julius  is  bursting  with  some  discovery. 
He  moves,  he  rubs  his  hands  together, 
hr  tugs  at  his  beard,  but  he  would  die 

The  Saturday  BeTlew. 


sooner  than  break  the  rule.  He  gazes 
desperately  at  the  clock  and  looks  at 
me  to  see  whether  I  am  really  sleeping. 

The  rhythm  of  the  fountain  has  be- 
come  the  "Frau  Sonne"  of  the  Rhine 
Daughters — ^the  trees  and  the  tram- 
cars  are  miraculously  chanting  the 
Fire  Music  ...  I  am  in  Paradise. 

Suddenly  the  clocks  are  striking 
three.  People  are  hurrying  across  the 
street.  A  woman  has  drawn  up  her 
blind  and  is  laughing  down  to  some 
friend  below.  "I  have  observed,  Herr 
Doktor  .  .  .,'*  begins  Julius,  with  his 
finger  in  the  air. 

Hugh  Walpole, 


MIDDLE-AGE  SPEEAD. 


There  are  tragedies  that  can  be  sung 
and%cted ;  there  are  tragedies  that  can 
be  spoken  and  read;  and  there  are 
others  that  cannot  be  uttered,  but  are 
silently  performed  with  shut  doors  in 
the  mirrored  secrecy  of  the  souL  Here 
the  solitary  actor  is  also  the  spectator ; 
it  is  the  essence  of  the  tragedy;  for 
were  an  audience  to  be  admitted  the 
tragedy  would  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
cease  to  be  a  tragedy  and  become  a 
comedy  or  a  farce.  The  solitary  actor 
does  not  know  this;  and  he  goes  on 
wringing  his  own  heart  with  his  per- 
formance, and  (if  the  truth  be  told) 
nourishing  a  false  sense  of  dramatic 
values.  For  pain  and  grief  are  solitary 
possessions ;  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
or  cannot  be  shared  they  sting  and 
hurt,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  shared 
they  become  inevitably  dispersed  and 
diluted,  or  perchance  transformed  and 
ennobled. 

Among  these  secret  tragedies  few 
are  more  poignant  than  those  con- 
nected with  what  is  too  often  regarded 
as  the  doleful  business  of  growing  old. 
If  growing  old  be  really  a  tragedy, 
then  is  the  whole  of  life  a  tragedy; 


the  bursting  of  a  seed-pod  and  the 
breaking  of  a  blossom  are  tragedies, 
and  the  whole  affair  of  existence  an 
unmitigated  eviL  But  this  is  not  true ; 
and  since  the  whole  of  life  consists  in 
growing  old,  since  it  is  a  process  that 
begins  from  the  cradle  or  the  March 
seedfield,  it  is  clearly  something  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part 
of  life  itself.  I  feel  sure  that  on  the 
whole  the  tragic  view  of  life  is  the 
wrong  one — if  only  because  it  makes 
life  unbearable,  and  for  an  immense 
majority  of  people  life  is  not 
only  bearable,  but  extremely  interest- 
ing and  worth  while.  Although,  how- 
ever, one  may  be  convinced  that  this 
is  an  obvious  truth  it  does  not  recon- 
cile us  to  the  process  of  growing  old 
ourselves.  We  may  see  it  as  a  beauti- 
ful development  in  other  people,  as  a 
mellowing  and  ripening  process;  but 
we  are  not  a  little  shocked  when  we 
begin  to  realize  quite  clearly  that  it  is 
also  happening  to  ourselves.  The 
thought  that  we  can  never  be  young 
again  is  a  sad  thought ;  but  it  is  noth- 
ing to  the  realization  of  the  first  mo- 
ment when  other  people,  whom  we  look 
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upon  as  belonging  more  or  less  to  our 
own  generation,  give  clear,  evidence 
that  they  regard  us  in  quite  another 
light,  and  treat  us  either  with  the  re- 
spect or  the  neglect  that  youth  habitu- 
ally accords  to  those  who  have  passed 
the  meridian  of  life.  Again,  the  ageing 
of  a  beautiful  woman  is  always  some- 
thing of  a  tragedy  to  herself;  and  yet 
it  is  so  obvious,  it  excites  so  much 
sympathy,  that  it  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  secret  tragedy,  and  so 
loses  something  of  its  bitterness.  The 
real  tragedy  exists  in  the  case  of  soxae 
plain  man,  the  loss  of  whose  701^  can 
make  little  difference  to  his  friends, 
since  it  carries  no  very  obvious  disa- 
bilities with  it,  when  he  first  realizes 
that  in  face  and  in  figure  he  no  longer 
looks  like  a  young  man. 

For  there  is  at  first  something  quite 
absurd  and  incredible  in  the  idea  that 
this  business  of  growing  old  can  touch 
oneself.  Most  of  us  think  of  ourselves 
as  being  younger  than  we  really  are. 
There  is,  for  example,  such  a  thing  as 
being  thirty-seven.  In  a  general  way  I 
should  describe  a  man  of  thirty-seven 
as  being  in  the  full  maturity  of  life, 
properly  interested  in  grave  matters,  a 
vehicle  of  affairs,  and  bearer  of  respon- 
sibilities. Now  technically  and  by  the 
calendar  I  am  thirty-seven ;  but  I  can- 
not help  feeling  that  the  figures  are  ex- 
tremely misleading  in  my  case.  I  feel 
very  much  as  I  did  when  I  was  twenty- 
seven;  and  then  I  felt  the  same  as  I 
did  when  I  was  twenty-four.  I  am  not 
entirely  preoccupied  with  the  graver 
sides  of  life;  I  often  secretly  long  to 
share  the  amusements  of  children ;  my 
shoulders  seem  to  me  unsuitable  for 
heavy  responsibilities ;  it  would  be  bet- 
ter, I  think,  to  wait  until  I  am  more 
like  what  other  people  are  when  they 
are  thirty-seven.  I  have  still  the  sense 
that  there  is  a  long  time  yet  in  which 
to  do  the  greatest  and  most  serious 
things  that  I  wish  to  do.  When  I  am 
forty,  I  think,  would  be  a  good  time  to 


begin.  Once  I  am  forty  it  seems  to  me 
there  will  be  no  getting  away  from  the 
fact,  and  I  shall  be  willing  to  rank 
myself  with  the  middle-aged.  But  I 
know  thi^t  it  is  not  true — ^that  when  I 
am  forty  I  shall  feel  very  much  the 
same,  and  look  upon  fifty  as  a  suitahla 
age  at  which  to  take  a  more  sober  view 
of  life.  Imagine,  then,  wUH  what  a 
shock  it  must  come  to  me  to  find  that 
I  am  obviously  mcarded  by  many  peo- 
ple as  a  mUber  middle-aged  person,  one 
wlio  will  obviously  prefer  to  sit  with 
the  elders,  and  who  would  be  bored  and 
mystified  by  the  high-spirited  doings  of 
young  people.  With  my  contemporaries 
I  feel  I  am  acting  a  part — ^that  I  am 
only  pretending,  and  pretending  badly, 
to  be  a  person  with  experience  behind 
him;  I  am  always  afraid  of  being 
found  out.  And  yet  when  I  am  with 
my  contemporaries  of  twenty-six  it  is 
only  I  who  am  quite  at  ease,  aifd  I 
perceive  a  tendency  on  their  part  to 
talk  to  me  in  a  way  that  they  think 
will  interest  me,  deferring  the  more 
natural  expression  of  themselves  until 
I  have  left  the  room.  I  feel  too  young 
for  the  contemporaries  of  my  age,  and 
too  old  for  the  contemporaries  of  my 
spirit. 

The  other  day  my  tailor  informed  me 
that  the  measurements  round  my  hips 
and  my  chest  (I  am  glad  it  was  not 
only  the  hips)  had  increased  one  inch 
since  last  they  were  taken.  The  dog 
actually  laughed,  and  thought  that  the 
news  would  interest  and  amuse  me. 
When  he  saw  that  I  clearly  regarded  it 
as  a  disaster  he  hastened  to  reassure 
me,  saying,  with  a  geniality  for  which 
I  could  have  whipped  him,  "Why,  sir, 
that's  nothing  at  all;  it's  only  middle- 
age  spread."  Middle-age!  How  dared 
he  use  such  an  expression  to  me?  It 
rankled  in  my  mind  like  a  clumsy  and 
ignorant  affront  until,  on  soberly  con- 
sidering the  matter,  I  realized  that  1 
had  not  only  reached  but  had  actually 
passed   middle  age,   and  that   in   the 
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probable  anticipation  of  life  the  years 
that  remained  to  me  must  be  less  than 
the  years  that  are  gone.  I  know  that 
this  is  a  fact;  I  have  earnestly  tried 
to  realize  it,  and  have  quite  genuinely 
failed  to  do  so.  It  means  nothing  to 
me.  My  brain  receives  the  fact  and 
automatically  checks  the  logic  of  it, 
but  I  do  not  receive  it  with  my  whole 
intelligence.  There  must  be  a  mistake ; 
I  must  be  an  exception;  and  though 
it  is  on  record  that  I  was  bom  in  the 
year  1876  it  is  quite  clear  that  my 
years  have  been  shorter  than  other 
people's,  that  there  must  have  been 
some  group  of  years  which  went  by  at 
lightning  speed,  which  became  fused  in 
the  heat  of  passage  and  melted  into 
one,  and  that  the  next  decade  will  pro- 
ceed at  a  much  more  reasonable  pace. 
There  is  no  tragedy  here,  you  see, 
because  (for  I  think  my  experience  is 
not  an  exception)  we  do  not  readily 
apply  the  fact  of  age  to  ourselves.  But 
the  Middle-age  Spread  is  another  mat- 
ter. There  is  no  getting  away  from 
the  tailor  and  his  tape.  There  is  the 
fact;  and  to  go  back  to  the  tragedy 
of  the  plain  man  who  was  never  valued 
for  his  beauty,  and  whom  a  touch  of 
obesity  cannot  really  depreciate,  there 
is  the  real  inner  tragedy  the  moment 
when  he  looks  in  the  glass  and  realizes 
that  his  figure  and  his  countenance  are 
assuming  a  more  fleshly  habit.  It  may 
be  desirable  that  we  should  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us;  but  we  wish 
also  that  other  people  could  sometimes 
have  the  advantage  of  seeing  us  as  we 
see  ourselves.  We  look  upon  our  im- 
age in  the  glass  as  no  other  eye  looks 
upon  us.  No  one  may  have  noticed  the 
youth  and  facial  proportions  of  the 
plain  man  of  my  instance,  but  he  no- 
ticed them;  his  face  was  interesting 
to  himself,  if  to  no  one  else;  and  the 
appearance  of  curves  where  once^had 
been  straight  lines,  and  the  rounding 
of  what  were  once  clean  angles,  is 
tragic  to  him;    it  is  a  tragedy  which 


he  can  share  with  no  one  else.  It  is 
dreadful  to  him  to  see  flesh  where  once 
he  saw  spirit,  and  to  realize  that  he  is 
well  on  the  way  to  old  age.  For  al- 
though, as  I  said,  growing  old  is  a  con- 
stant process  which  begins  at  the  mo- 
ment of  birth,  it  is  one  of  which  we 
are  not  continuously  aware.  There  are 
times  in  youth  when  growing  is 
painful  and  troubling,  and  a  time  in 
age  when  it  is  melancholy  and 
solemnizing.  But  there  are  long 
stretches  in  between  when  we  are  not 
very  conscious  of  it,  and  for  most  men 
at  any  rate  the  years  between  twenty 
and  thirty  bring  with  them  little  sense 
of  growing  old.  Time  is  a  stream  that 
is  always  flowing,  but  where  it  is  broad 
and  deep  we  hardly  notice  the  current ; 
and  we  entertain  ourselves  on  its  shore, 
watching  others  floating  by  on  the  tide, 
until  the  moment  comes  when  the  cur- 
rent gets  us  too,  and  we  realize  that  it 
is  bearing  us  away.  And  for  many  peo- 
ple this  moment  is  the  moment  when 
they  first  become  aware  of  Middle-age 
Spread. 

It  is  a  pregnant  moment — almost,  I 
think,  the  last  great  deciding  moment 
in  one's  life.  One  must  decide  either 
to  fight  it  or  acquiesce.  It  is  now,  if 
ever,  that  we  need  to  make  a  call  upon 
our  remaining  youth,  to  summon  it  to 
our  assistance.  We  may  or  may  not 
decide  to  fight  the  spread  of  the  body; 
we  may  or  may  not  run  to  dietists  and 
doctors  and  indulge  in  violent  exer- 
cises. Whether  that  it  worth  while  or 
not  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual 
circumstance ;  but  what  we  must  see  to 
is  that  the  spread  of  the  body  does  not 
communicate  itself  to  the  mind,  and  re- 
sult in  a  fatuous  acquiescence  in  our 
destinies.  This  is  the  moment  at  which 
people  first  drift  out  of  sympathy  with 
what  is  young  and  bold  in  life  and  in 
thought.  They  think  it  merely  silly: 
they  see  all  its  fallacies,  without  suf- 
ficiently respecting  its  vitality  and 
renovating  liiA\x<^iic^.   liY^fe  \s35aiftL  ^'>c^sSQk 
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has  been  attacked  by  Middle-age  Spread 
expresses  a  quite  angry  contempt  for 
young  and  daring  ideas,  more  especially 
— and  this  is  strangest  of  all — if  it 
was  once  daring  and  rebellious  itself. 
"Why,"  says  middle  age,  "I  have  been 
through  all  that;  I  once  thought  like 
that,  there  is  nothing  in  it,"  and  if  it 
were  really  honest  it  would  add,  "The 
only  things  there  can  really  be  any- 
thing in  are  the  things  which  were 
new  when  I  was  young.  They  were 
real  and  inspiring  things;  they  have 
come  to  something;  I  represent  them; 
but  these  are  shams,  the  silly  ideas  of 
very  young  people  who  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  being  born  when  I 
was  bom." 

One  has  only  to  state  this  position 
to  see  the  pathetic  futility,  the  entire 

The  Outlook. 


negativeness  of  it;  and  yet  how  many 
of  us  who  have  reached  middle  age  can 
boast  that  we  have  never  felt,  if  we 
have  not  uttered,  a  like  sentiment?  So 
I  would  say  to  all  who  are  beginning 
mentally  or  physically  to  spread :  Have 
patience  with  the  new  generation;  be 
interested  in  and  curious  about  them; 
do  not  laugh  their  futurism  and  cubism 
entirely  out  of  court;  if  it  is  nothing 
itself  it  means  something;  there  is 
something  behind  it ;  there  is  your  own 
lost  youth  behind  it.  Have  patience 
with  them,  encourage  them,  and  above 
all  do  not  lose  touch  with  them;  lest 
haply  even  the  current  which  bears  you 
along  discards  you  and  leaves  you  float- 
ing in  some  backwater,  spreading,  and 
spreading,  and  spreading. 

FiUon  Younff, 


SOCIAL  LIFE   IN  THE   PSALMS. 


The  joyful  side  of  religious  emotion 
has  found  no  greater  expression  than 
in  certain  of  the  Psalms.  The  cheerful 
songs  of  Zion  sound  through  the  ages, 
and  echo  still  in  the  **Te  Deum"  and 
the  "Gloria  in  Excelsis."  Yet,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  Psalter  leaves  upon  the 
mind  of  the  devout  reader  an  impres- 
sion of  deep  and  bitter  sadness.  The 
sense  of  oppression,  the  memory  of  op- 
pression, and  the  fear  of  oppression 
pervade  the  whole  book,  where  gleams 
of  divine  consolation  alternate  with  the 
passionate  expressions  of  revenge.  It 
is  strange  that  poems  written  at  such 
different  dates  should  breathe  so  simi- 
lar an  atmosphere.  It  accounts,  per- 
haps, for  the  time-honored  popular  as- 
cription of  the  whole  anthology  to  one 
writer.  That  that  writer  should  have 
been  supposed  to  be  a  King  is  less  won- 
derfuL  The  Psalmists  almost  all  speak 
from  a  height,  and  the  social  life  de- 
picted in  the  Psalms  is  depicted  as 
from  above.    Take  first  of  all  the  45th 


Psalm,  containing  the  verse  '^The  King's 
daughter  is  all  glorious  within:  her 
clothing  is  of  wrought  gold,"  which  is 
evidently  an  occasional  poem  written 
for  a  Royal  bride,  and  it  brings  us 
even  to-day  within  the  precincts  of  a 
primitive  Court.  Music  and  maids  of 
honor,  the  soft  clothing  that  is  found 
in  Elings'  houses,  delight  our  ears  and 
eyes;  ambitious  thoughts  stir  the 
hearts  of  the  shining  company.  The 
bride  is  promised  children  who  shall 
be  princes  in  all  lands.  We  are  among 
the  great 

Not  that  "the  poor"  do  not  play  a 
large  part  in  the  Psalms.  But  it  is  a 
passion  of  pity  which  stir  their  advo- 
cate. It  is  not  an  emotion  which  comes 
from  consciousness  of  poverty.  That 
is  an  emotion  little  known  to  literature. 
"The  deep  sighing  of  the  poor"  finds 
no  true  voice  in  indictments.  The  typi- 
cal bad  man  of  the  Psalms  is  a  (Trant ; 
the  typical  good  man  is  a  just  Judge. 
Both  are  powerful  peoi^e.    One  ques- 
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tion  distresses  all  the  Psalmists.  Would 
it  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the 
same  question  which  throws  a  shadow 
over  literature  and  life,  now  as  it  did 
then?  We  mean,  of  course,  the  ques- 
tion of  undeserved  suffering.  The  an- 
cient Hebrew  man  of  letters  longed  to 
believe  that  right-doing  prospered.  Now 
and  then  events  seemed  to  prove  his  in* 
ward  conviction,  and  he  was  glad.  The 
Psalm  which  stands  first  in  our  collec- 
tion proclaims  the  inevitable  prosperity 
of  goodness,  the  immunity  from  trouble 
due  to  the  righteous  man:  **Whatso- 
ever  he  doeth,  it  shall  prosper."  But 
the  great  problem  of  the  world  was  not 
even  then  to  be  thus  easily  got  rid  of. 
Genius  like  that  of  the  Psalmists  does 
not  permit  a  man  to  blind  himself.  The 
men  of  **the  evil  world:  which  have 
their  portion  in  this  life,  whose  bellies 
Thou  finest  with  Thy  hid  treasure,"  are 
too  conspicuous  to  be  ignored.  "He 
seeth  that  wise  men  also  die,"  and 
longs  to  hide  himself  from  the  sound 
of  the  prosperous  clamor  of  the  un- 
righteous, from  "the  gathering  together 
of  the  froward,  and  from  the  insurrec- 
tion of  wicked  doers."  Now  and  then, 
however,  the  wicked  come  to  great 
grief ;  then  the  Psalmist  takes  heart 
and  promises  the  righteous  that  he 
shall  "wash  his  footsteps  in  the  blood 
of  the  ungodly."  Nowadays  we  are 
very  much  shocked  at  this,  but  perhaps 
it  is  in  reality  no  more  than  the 
natural  and  simple  expression  of  the 
Just  but  un-Christian  souL 

But  to  return  to  the  typical  bad  man 
as  he  appeared  to  a  poet  of  the  old 
Hebrew  world.  There  are  two  types  of 
tyrant.  One  is  bloodthirsty  and  the 
other  deceitful.  We  are  constantly  as- 
sured that  God  abhors  both  of  them. 
The  first  probably  belonged  to  the 
d<»ninant  race,  though  the  faults  of 
their  oppressors  are  always  imitated  by 
a  subject  people.  "The  scornful  re- 
proof of  the  wealthy"  is  always  upon 
his  lips,  and  his  heart  is  full  of  "the 


despitefulness  of  the  proud."  He  is  the 
murderer  of  the  innocent.  "His  eyes 
are  set  against  the  poor."  Unlike  the 
fool,  he  does  not  say  there  is  no  God. 
His  state  of  mind  is  a  worse  and  far 
more  picturesque  one.  He  says :  "Tush, 
God  hath  forgotten."  He  is  "holden 
with  pride,  and  overwhelmed  with 
cruelty."  The  Psalmist  looks  on  in  pas- 
sionate disapproval.  The  mills  of  God 
grind  too  slowly  for  him.  "Up,  Lord, 
and  let  not  man  have  the  upper  hand," 
he  cries;  but  how  often  the  heavens 
seem  as  brass !  The  8ec<md  type  of  bad 
roan  is  drawn  with  equal  indignation. 
He  is  a  usurer,  and  his  weapon  is  his 
tongue.  He  spreads  a  net,  and  despoils 
those  who  get  into  it.  He  and  his 
brethren  are  proud  of  their  guile. 
"With  our  tongue  we  will  prevail:  we 
are  they  that  ought  to  speak,  who  is 
lord  over  us?"  they  say  in  their  hearts. 
With  these  "flatterers"  are  "busy 
mockers."  They  all  compass  the  ruin 
of  the  plain  man.  Nevertheless,  the 
Psalmist  does  not  despair.  In  spite  of 
the  contradictions  of  experience,  he 
feels  certain,  as  most  good  men  feel 
certain  still,  that  "the  patient  abiding 
of  the  meek  shall  not  perish  for  ever." 
Words  from  the  Psalms  must  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  our  Lord  when  He  pro- 
nounced the  Beatitudes.  "The  meek- 
spirited  shall  possess  the  earth." 

The  great  prop  of  society,  in  the 
mind  of  the  Psalmist,  is  the  benevolent 
Judge.  He  is  compared  to  Jehovah  so 
constantly,  and  Jehovah  is  so  often 
compared  to  him,  that  we  are  not  al- 
ways dear  whether  the  Psalmist  is 
speaking  of  God  or  man ;  what  is  per- 
fectly clear  is  the  poet's  ideaL  The 
good  man  is  merciful;  he  lends  and 
abides  by  his  word.  His  ceaseless  en- 
deavor is  to  "keep  the  simple  folk  by 
their  right :  defend  the  children  of  the 
poor,  and  punish  the  wrong  doer."  He 
typifies  Jehovah.  "God  is  a  righteous 
Judge,  strong,  and  patient:  and  God  is 
provoked  every  day."    He  is  moderate, 
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and  says  "unto  the  fools,  Deal  not  so 
madly/'  and  exhorts  them  not  to  speak 
'^vith  a  stiff  neck."  But  he  takes  the 
poor  out  of  the  mire  and  gathers  to- 
gether the  outcasts. 

We  cannot  read  the  Psalms  and  not 
hear  the  groans  and  the  muttered  re- 
venge of  a  subject  people.  Yet  no  other 
people  into  whose  soul  the  iron  of  the 
conqueror  had  entered  so  often  could 
have  written  the  Psalms.  When  the 
Hebrew  poets  spoke  of  Jehovah  as  the 
portion  of  the  Jewish  people  they  ex- 
plained the  strange  fact  that  the  heart 
of  Israel  was  never  broken.  It  is  the 
fashion  just  now  to  beUttle  the  Jewish 
ideal  of  divinity  before  the  time  of 
Christ.  But  it  is  impossible  to  belittle 
the  character  of  Jehovah  as  it  is  re- 
flected in  the  Psalms.  He  is  no  doubt 
depicted  at  times  as  a  Ood  of  battles, 
but  the  words  pass  us  by  like  martial 
music.  They  make  no  claim  to  spir- 
itual teaching.  The  God  who  appeals 
to  these  poets  is  the  father  of  the 
fatherless,  the  defence  of  the  widow, 
the  personification  of  righteous 
strength,  however  impatient  the  world. 

The    Spectator. 


Above  all.  He  "healeth  those  that  are 
broken  in  heart"  He  delivers  those 
who  "sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death:  being  fast  bound  in 
misery  and  iron."  This  God  was  the 
God  of  the  whole  earth,  but  specially 
the  God  of  the  Jew,  and  the  thought 
of  his  relation  to  Jehovah  was  to  Israel 
an  ample  consolation. 

The  note  of  triumph  sounds  clearly 
now  and  then  throughout  the  Psalter, 
but  it  never  sounds  for  long.  In  Jew- 
ish history  it  was  continually  inter- 
rupted. The  joy  of  the  Jew  is  tem- 
pered always,  as  the  joy  of  humanity 
is  tempered,  by  the  thought  of  suffer- 
ing, past,  present,  and  to  come.  Man 
recognizes,  as  the  Jew  recognized,  the 
glory  of  life,  and  he  feels  a  strong  in- 
ward prompting  to  give  thanks.  Like 
the  Jew,  again,  he  recognizes  that  at 
present  his  praise  of  God  is  of  neces- 
sity intermittent  and  inadequate — a 
prophetic  inspiration  rather  than  a 
present  emotion,  to  come  true  in  the 
dim  future,  "when  thou  hast  set  my 
heart  at  liberty." 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


H.  Addlngton  Bruce*s  "Adventurings 
in  the  Psychical"  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.)  groups  together  and  discusses 
some  of  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search and  other  inquirers  in  the  field 
of  mental  and  psychical  phenomena. 
The  scope  of  the  book  is  indicated  by 
the  chapter  headings:  Ghosts  and 
Their  Meanings;  Why  I  Believe  in 
Telepathy;  Clairvoyance  and  Crystal- 
Gazing;  Automatic  Speaking  and 
Writing;  Poltergeists  and  Mediums; 
The  Subconscious;  Dissociation  and 
Disease;  The  Singular  Case  of  BCA; 
and    The    Larger    Self.     The    ^neral 


subject  is  one  to  which  a  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  given  of  late  years. 
The  line  which  separates  the  normal 
from  the  abnormal  is  a  vague  and 
shifting  one  and  the  "adventurings^ 
which  Mr.  Bruce  describes  are  sug- 
gestive rather  than  conclusive. 

P.  Tennyson  Jesse  is  the  author  of 
a  story  of  vagabondage  and  wholesome 
Bohemlanism,  called  "The  Milky  Way." 
Vivian  Level  was  an  English  girl  who 
was  left  orphaned  and  penniless,  but 
still  so  devoted  to  dreams  that  she  re- 
fused to  make  a  "suitable"  marriage, 
and  set  out  to  seek  her  fortune  with  a 
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venturesome  heart  and  the  desire  to 
paint  She  met  a  kindred  spirit,  Peter 
Whymperis,  who  did  not  care  to  par- 
take of  his  "unearned  increment,"  and 
went  about  playing  the  flute  and  pro- 
ducing sonnets  at  happy  moments.  The 
two  shared  all  sorts  of  adventures, 
from  joining  a  band  of  strolling 
players  to  hunting  down  a  mystery 
for  a  newspaper.  Finally,  a  publish- 
ing house  sent  them  to  Provence,  Peter 
to  write  a  book  about  that  romantic 
country,  and  Vivian  to  illustrate  it. 
Their  sojourn  there  brought  them 
more  than  success  in  work,  and  rounded 
out  what  is  an  entirely  satisfactory 
love  story.  An  original  and  uncommon 
note  is  struck  in  this  book.  It  imparts 
to  the  reader  something  of  its  own  gay 
spirit.    George  H.  Doran  CJo. 

In  "The  Blindness  of  Virtue,"  Cosmo 
Hamilton  points  a  moral  as  well  as 
adorns  a  tale.  In  fact,  above  all 
other  things,  this  book  teaches  a  les- 
son that  applies  not  only  to  mothers 
and  fathers,  but  to  young  women  and 
young  men.  The  parson  of  an  ESnglish 
village  who  is  the  real  hero  of  the  book, 
and  who  is,  by  the  way,  quite  a  lesson 
for  other  iiarsons  to  note,  discovers 
through  the  ruin  of  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable,  hard  working  woman  of 
the  middle  classes,  the  great  truth 
that  he  determines  to  spread  abroad  as 
far  as  his  influence  will  reach.  This 
truth  Is  that  the  prime  reason  for  the 
ruin  of  carefully  nurtured  girls  is  ig- 
norance of  sex  relationships.  The  way 
to  save  this  class  of  girls  is  to  give 
them  knowledge,  that  they  may  not  un- 
knowingly tempt  men  or  be  tempted  by 
them.  The  ignorance  which  spelled 
tragedy  in  the  life  of  the  working 
woman's  daughter,  came  near  to  wreck- 
ing the  life  of  the  iiarson's  own  daugh- 
ter, because  of  the  common  failure  of 
mothers  to  tell  their  daughters  the 
truth  about  sex.  The  echoing  of  the 
same  instincts  and  iiassions  in  the  two 


girls  of  two  distinct  classes  is  artisti- 
cally done,  and  the  dangers  of  ig- 
norance are  strongly  brought  out. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  this  new 
phase  of  the  advantages  of  knowledge 
over  ignorance  will  be  glad  to  read 
"The  Blindness  of  Virtue."  George  H. 
Doran  Co. 

"Beating  Back"  bears  the  names  of 
two  men,  Al  Jennings  and  Will  Irwin, 
on  its  title  page.  The  former  lived  the 
story  and  wrote  or  dictated  the  greater 
part  of  it  The  latter  wrote  the  flrst 
chapter  which  serves  as  an  introduc- 
tion, and  edited  the  rest,  but  Mr.  Jen- 
nings has  the  flnal  word.  The  two 
met  at  a  New  York  club,  and  after 
their  acquaintance  had  ripened,  they 
decided  to  collaborate  in  producing 
Mr.  Jennings's  autobiography,  Mr. 
Irwin  acting  as  secretary.  Mr.  Jen- 
nings has  been  cow-puncher,  convict, 
train  robber,  *  candidate  for  office, 
holder  of  office  and  occuiiant  of  the  ju- 
dicial bench.  President  Roosevelt  gave 
him  a  beautifully  engrossed  document 
restoring  the  citizenship  which  he  had 
forfeited,  and  by  way  of  showing  his 
gratitude,  the  judge  took  the  steps  en- 
abling the  President  to  show  Chat 
hunters  could  do  certain  things  de- 
clared impossible  by  persons  unlearned 
in  forest  lore.  It  Is  not  possible  to  go 
into  detail  without  spoiling  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  story  and  as  for  determin- 
ing whether  it  be  truth  or  fiction,  one 
must  resort  to  the  records  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma.  That  man  may  thor- 
oughly reform  and  that  powerful 
temptations  to  backslide  beset  the  ex- 
criminal  is  Mr.  Jennings's  thesis  but 
he  fought  a  good  fight  and  he  and  Mr. 
Irwin  have  written  a  good  book.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

There  is  a  pleasure  which  no  other 
book  can  give  so  completely  as  a  col- 
lection of  poems,   even  minor  ^^c^xsv^^. 
Published    se^x«A.^\^',    «l  ^VesL'^^t    ^(^wjevsi. 
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gives  usually  a  single  thought  or  mood 
or  concept  of  beauty,  and  when  a  num- 
ber of  these  are  gathered  into  a  vol- 
ume the  result  is  a  more  complete  in- 
sight into  the  writer's  personality  than 
any  novel  or  autobiography  could  ever 
give.  This  is  true  of  the  collection  of 
verse  by  George  Edward  Woodberry, 
entitled,  "The  Flight  and  Other 
Poems."  Most  of  the  pieces  took 
their  inspiration  from  the  author's  so- 
Journings  in  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Greece, 
although  a  few  of  them  are  occasional 
poems,  such  as  "Peary's  Sledge,"  and 
"In  Memoriam:  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton." Whether  the  theme  be  sheer 
physical  beauty,  the  still  living  fires  of 
ancient  thought,  or  whether  it  be 
friendship,  the  fine,  clear  spirit  of  the 
writer,  and  his  unfailing  taste  and 
sensitiveness  to  the  music  of  words, 
impart  a  vitality  to  his  work  which 
sets  it  far  above  the  average.  Readers 
who  have  enjoyed  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Woodberry's  verses  in  contempor- 
ary magazines,  will  prize  this  book 
where  so  many  of  them  are  gathered 
together,  and  those  who  become  ac- 
quainted with  them  for  the  first  time 
in  this  form,  will  rejoice  that  they  do 
not  have  to  wait  and  read  the  poems 
one  at  a  time,  but  can  have  their  pleas- 
ure uninterruptedly.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

It  should  be  taken  as  the  highest 
proof  of  the  advancement  of  civ- 
ilization that  our  modem  poets  and 
dramatists  choose  to  emphasize  the 
horrors  of  war  to  the  exclusion  of  its 
glories,  to  make  us  see  that  war  is 
aristocratic  in  its  benefits  and  demo- 
cratic in  its  woes.  It  is  the  'inen  in 
the  black-tailed  coats"  who  push  the 
button  that  sets  off  the  spark  of  war, 
but  it  is  Tonmiy  Atkins  who  has  his 
life  snuffed  out  without  ever  under- 
standing why.  John  Masefield  in  "The 
Tragedy  of  Pompey  the  Great,"  makes 
protest  against  war  in  his  own  im- 
aginative    mystical    way.     This    pro- 


test ascends  from  the  poetic  musings 
of    the    serving    maid    in    the    house 
of      Pompey,      through      the      father, 
friend     and     wife     of     Pompey,     up 
to    the    master    himself.     It    is    the 
maid  who  has  known  the  cruelties  and 
horrors  of  war,  but  none  of  its  glories 
and  triumphs,  who  says — "Blow  your 
horns,     Spread    your    colors,     ensign. 
Your   colors'll   be   dust   the   sooner. — 
Your  breath  will  be  in  the  wind,  a  lit- 
tle  noise   in   the   night. — Dust   and   a 
noise  in  the  trees. — Dust  and  the  win- 
dows   rattling.     No    more    flags    and 
horns     then."     Metellus     Scipio,     the 
father,   introduces   the   true   war   mo- 
tive,   personal    ambition.      Cato,    the 
friend,  is  the  voice  of  iiatriotism  which 
demands  the  sacrifice  of  all  personal 
ambition  for  the  good  of  one's  country. 
Cornelia  the  wife  seeks  always  to  en- 
courage the  developing  nobility  of  her 
husband.    Pompey,  having  attained  his 
personal   ambitions,    through    the    tri- 
umphs of  war,  finds  them  empty  in- 
deed.   He    longs    for    the    Fortunate 
Islands.    His  historical  indecision  and 
vacillation  of  character  are  interpreted 
by  Masefield  as  the  struggles  of  a  soul 
to   attain    unselfish   iiatriotism.    Pom- 
pey's     words     are — **There     are     two 
Homes — One   built   of   brick  by  hods- 
men. — ^But  the  Rome  I  serve  glimmers 
in    the   uplifted   heart"     Pompey    at- 
tains a  conscious  knowledge  of  having 
wasted  his  years  and  strength  in  cruel, 
useless  war,  but  he  also  attains  that 
nobility  of  spirit,  the  belief  in  the  es- 
sential  goodness   and   trustworthiness 
of  men,   a    belief   that   not   even    the 
vilest    treachery    could    destroy.    The 
tragedy  is  not  Pompey  slain,  but  it  is 
what  the  sailors  sing  as  the  curtain 
drops  and  the  play  ends.    "And  the 
conqueror's  prize  Is  dust  and  lost  en- 
deavor."   Those  who  read  "Pompey  the 
Great"  will  believe  that  Masefield  has 
realized  his  prayer. 
"God  make  my  brooding  soul  a  rift 
Through  which  a  meaning  gleams.** 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
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THE  CUTTERS. 

'They  that  go  down  to  the  8ea  in  ships  .  .  . 
These  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  and  his  wonders 
in  the  deep."— Psal.  107, 23-4. 

"But  they  that  ffo  down  to  the  sea  in  cutters 
see  Hell."— "Anon."  (American). 

VI    am   a   singer    of   songs,    thto" .  . 

"What  is  the  song  you  would  singV"  .  . 


"Only  an  old  song — the  song  of  the 
sea,  and  a  whistling  wind  sweep- 
ing over  it,  over  it ; 

Only  the  song  of  the  sky  in  the  night, 
and  the  moon  in  a  ragged  black 
curtain  to  cover  it 

Those  who  go  down  in  the  great  ships 
His  thundering  wonders  compel; 

They  praise  Him  in  fear — ^thlrty  foot 
in  the  sheer!"  .   .   . 

"But  the  cutters,  the  cutters  see  Hell  V 

"Be  not  afraid,  O  ye  cutters!"  .  .   . 
"But  we  be  timorous  men; 

We  are  all  wet,  and  the  lash  of  the 
blast  is  a  wall  of  chill  terror  to 
blind  us  and  baffle  us, 

Muffled  as  straws  in  the  pot  of  the 
gods — and  with  Death  as  the 
drawer   to   draw   us   and  raffle 


Who  shall  give  heed  to  the  cutters?" 
.  .  .  "We  have  known  terror  as 
well; 

Come  ye  aboard;  for  we  trust  in  the 
Lord"  .   .   . 

"But  we;   we  are  found'rlng  In  Hell!" 


"Only  an  old  song — a  song  of  the  sea« 
and  a  swift  hurtling  terror  of 
darkness  to  cover  it ; 
Only   the   song  of  our  fear  and   the 

dark  .   .   . 
Tre    were   8traitly   encharged    to    sail 
these  things  over  it." 

O,  F,  Orogan. 
The  Spectator. 


A  SEA  PIC5TURE. 
Pale  sea  of  molten  glass. 
Pale  sky  that  meets  the  sea. 
Shadowy  sails  that  pass — 
Time  and  eternity. 

Time  and  eternity. 
Shadows  that  glide  and  go: 
O  Life,  O  Mystery, 
O  Shore  that  none  can  know! 

O  Shore  that  none  can  know, 
O  mighty,  fathomless  Sea, 
O  wonderful  ebb  and  flow 
Of  the  tides  of  eternity ! 

O  turn  of  the  great,  dread  Tide, 
O  God  of  spirits  and  men. 
When  the  set  sails  outward  glide. 
Thy  good  Wind  fill  them  then. 
M.  Samuel  Daniel. 
The  Dublin  Berlew. 


"Cease  to  blaspheme,  O  ye  cutters! 
Hold  by  the  hawser  we  throw. 

From  our  high  deck  ye  shall  see  as 
she  swings,  to  the  roll  of  the 
combers,  the  lights  flash  to 
lighten  ye 

Far  o'er  the  welter  o*  wlnd-whltened 
wave;  and  the  storm  breath  of 
Death  here  no  longer  shall 
frighten  ye — 

Flee  from  your  perilous  vessels — Look 
to  the  tale  that  we  tell ; 

The  haven  we  sight,  reaching  up  thro' 
the  night"  .   .   . 

"But  the  cutters,  the  cutters  sight 
Hell!" 

"Yet  are  we  singers  of  songs,  then"  .  . 
"What  is  the  song  you   would  sing?" 


FAIR  AND  HARD  WEATHER, 

Sail,  my  soul,  on  the  sparkling  sea 
Of  the  Joyful  thoughts  that  come  to 

me. 
Shake  out  thy  sails  and  travel  free! 

Away!    For  youth  Is  on  the  breeze. 
The  wind  that  gives  the  soul  no  ease 
Till  she  run  before  it  to  the  seas. 
•        •        • 

Sail,  my  soul,  on  the  swell  below. 
The  tides  of  thought  are  hard  to  know 
And  no  sign  marks  their  ebb  and  flow. 

m 

Do  thou  so  proudly  onward  bear         , 
That  none  who  sees  thee  ride  so  fa  ~ 
May  guess  the  dangers  that  are  the^ 


Maisie  Radford.* 


The  Brttifllj  Berlew. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST  FROM  LABOR'S  STANDPOINT. 


The  picture  drawn  by  "Politlcus"  In 
bis  article  on  **The  Tyranny  of  Labor," 
in  the  March  issue,^  is  a  black  one.  And 
if  the  case  he  endeavored  to  make  out 
had  been  even  iiartly  true,  one  would 
have  to  confess  things  were  in  a  very 
bad  way.  Throughout  his  article  he 
has  not  one  good  word  to  say  for  or* 
ganized  labor.  In  his  judgment,  ap- 
parently, as  the  following  expressions 
will  show,  organized  labor  is  past  re- 
demption. Attacks  of  this  description 
are  unfortunate,  because,  while  it  must 
bo  admitted  that  the  unrest  throughout 
the  labor  world  is  deep,  active,  and 
growing,  expressions  such  as  those 
used  can  only  embitter  the  strife  and 
prevent  that  calm  consideration  of  the 
great  issues  by  which  alone  a  satisfac* 
tory  solution  is  possible. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  quote  and  re< 
fer  to  a  few  of  the  statements  to  which 
exception  must  be  taken,  before  reply: 
ing  on  the  general  question:  "General 
Botha  has  set  a  precedent  which  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  communities."  This  reference 
to,  and  eulogy  of,  General  Botha's  ap- 
peal to  martial  law,  and  the  arrest  and 
deportation  of  the  South  African  Trade 
Union  leaders,  does  not  strengthen,  but 
weakens  his  case,  because  subsequent 
events  have  shown  that  the  conditions 
governing  labor  in  South  Africa  call  for 
drastic  remedial  action.  And  that  those 
best  able  to  judge  the  merits  of  the 
case — those  on  the  spot — have  em- 
phatically pronounced  against  the 
methods  adopted  by  General  Botha. 

This  point  of  view  is  supported  in 

the  first  place  by  the  recommendations 

piesented  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  in 

iM    March,  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 

^^  — set  up  by  the  South  African  authori- 

^P^iea  in  consequence  of  the  labor  dis- 

jH^J^tes — in  the  following  terms: — 

if  t^i  The  Uvins  Age,  April  18. 19U 


"Periodical  inquiries  into  the  cost  of 
living." 

"Appointment  of  an  Industrial  Com- 
mission to  administer  legislation  re- 
lating to  trade  unions  and  industrial 
disputes." 

"A  Factory  Act." 

"Regulation  of  shop  hours." 

"liegislative  enactment  of  one  day's 
rest  in  seven." 

"Recognition  of  trade  unions  by  the 
employers." 

"Establishment  of  voluntary  Concili- 
ation Boards  for  the  prevention  of 
strikes  and  lock-outs." 

"Recognition  of  local  standard  rates 
of  pay  and  an  adequate  minimum 
wage." 

"Shorter  hours  and  higher  rates  of 
pay  for  overtime." 

"Fa^lities  for  industrial  education." 

Recommendations  of  the  above  de- 
scription surely  may  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  a  condition  of  affairs  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  amply  Justify  the 
strong  protests  raised  by  labor  against 
their  continuance. 

In  the  second  place,  the  answer  to 
General  Botha,  delivered  to  him  by  his 
fellow  countrymen  in  connection  with 
the  elections,  is  quite  as  emphatic  The 
elections  were  fought  on  the  one  issue 
— the  deportations — and  the  answer 
promptly  took  the  shape  of  a  return 
of  a  Labor  Member  to  the  House  of 
Assembly  for  a  Cape  constituency,  in  a 
three-cornered  contest,  and  later  in 
other  constituencies;  and  also  the  re- 
turn of  a  majority  of  Labor  members 
to  the  Transvaal  Provincial  Council. 
These  events  clearly  show  that  the  ma- 
jority of  South  African  electors  do  not 
approve  of  General  Botha's  actions  and 
methods.  Further,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  General  Smuts  has  declared, 
from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, on  several  occasions,  that  no 
charge  of  crime  or  guilty  conduct 
could   be  brought  against  any   of  the 
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deportees  under  any  South  African 
law.  The  withdrawal  of  the  "Peace 
Preservation  Bill"  still  further  proves 
that  the  Botha  methods  would  not 
stand  the  test  of  public  opinion. 

Turning  to  labor  at  home,  "Polltlcus" 
admits  that  '*the  workers  are  entitled 
to  combine  with  a  view  to  raising  their 
wages  and  Improving  their  conditions/' 
.  .  .  "but  they  are  not  entitled  to  ter- 
rorize, loot,  bum,  and  destroy  In  order 
to  obtain  their  ends."  I  challenge  him 
for  any  proof  that  organized  labor  in 
this  country  has  ever,  by  word  or  act, 
claimed  any  such  right.  It  Is  true  that 
he  endeavors  to  find  support  for  so 
reprehensible  an  Insinuation  by  a  va- 
riety of  quotations  taken  from  the  pub- 
lished work  of  a  number  of  writers — 
most  of  whom  would  be  found  to 
widely  differ  from  each  other  on  gen- 
eral principles,  and  who,  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  have  no  recognized 
standing  In  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment. Moreover,  to  take  solitary  sen- 
tences In  this  way  from  a  book  or  an 
article,  without  regard  to  the  argu- 
ments being  treated,  or  their  context. 
Is  a  method  no  writer,  claiming  to  be 
fair-minded,  should  adopt.  It  la  cer- 
tainly one  no  fair-minded  reader  will 
accept  as  proving  anything. 

Again,  In  order  to  show  the  general 
wickedness  of  labor,  he  says:  "A  gen- 
eral railway  strike  was  declared  In 
Great  Britain  at  the  very  moment 
when  serious  complications  had  arisen 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
at  the  time  of  the  Morocco  crisis,  and 
the  leaders,  with  criminal  selfishness 
and  Indifference,  refused  to  adjourn  the 
strike  until  the  foreign  situation  had 
become  clearer."  The  "complications," 
by  the  way,  were  between  France  and 
Germany,  not  between  Britain  and 
Germany;  my  point  here  Is  that 
the  statement  with  regard  to  the 
labor  leaders  Is  quite  unfounded,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  were 
never    consulted.    How,    then,     Is    he 


justified  In  saying  they  "refused"? 
What  really  happened  may  be  worth 
recording.  There  was  a  conference 
between  the  Government  and  the  rail- 
way directors.  Did  the  employers  give 
any  evidence  of  that  patriotic  aelf- 
denlal  which  "Polltlcus"  quite  unjustly 
complains  was  not  shown  by  the  work- 
ers? It  Is  true  the  railway  directors 
eventually  agreed  to  co-operate  with 
the  Government  in  order  that  the 
troops  then  engaged  In  the  pending 
labor  dispute  might  be  liberated.  Btt, 
It  was  only  after  they  had  had  a 
promise  that  a  Bill  should  be  carried 
through  Parliament  giving  them  power 
to  increase  railway  rates,  in  order  to 
recoup  themselves  for  any  concessions 
as  regards  wages,  etc.  Which  strongly 
suggests  that,  in  their  case,  profits,  and 
not  patriotism,  was  the  ruling  factor. 

"Polltlcus"  complains  that  "attempts 
are  made  to  deprive  the  public  of  coal 
In  mld-wlnter."    That  labor  chooses  its 
own,  and  what  appears  to  be  the  best, 
time  for  making  its  demands  is  quite 
natural.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  coal  miners  from  the 
pits   did   not   so    deprive   the    public 
There  were  plentiful  stocks  of  coal  on 
hand  when  the  coal-workers  went  on 
strike,  sufilcient  to  last  for  longer  than 
the  strike  lasted.    The  "attack"  on  the 
public  came  not  from  the  coal-getters, 
but  from  the  coal-owners  and  sellers, 
the  latter  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
pute with  the  workers  to  force  up  the 
prices  until,  so  far  as  the  poorer  m&ok- 
bers  of  the  community  were  concerned, 
the  prices  demanded  were  prohibitive. 
The    violence    and    exaggeration  of 
other  of  the  statements  made  are  as- 
tounding.   For  example :  "Not  long  ago 
thousands      of     human      lives      were 
endangered  in  this  country  by  strikers 
tampering    with    the    points,    destroy- 
ing   the    signal-boxes    on    the    rail- 
ways,  cutting  the   signal   wires,  e* '^ 
A     charge     of     this     serious    imp 
calls   for   proof;   he   gives  none. 
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cannot  That  he  might  point  to  an  iso- 
lated act  of  some  ill-balanced  mind,  not 
necessarily  connected  directly  with  the 
dispute,  where  damage  has  been  at- 
tempted, or  done,  is  possible.  But  to 
assert  that  acts  embracing  wholesale 
murder  are  either  countenanced,  advo- 
cated, or  defended  by  organized  labor, 
or  are  in  the  remotest  degree  the  policy 
of  organized  labor,  is  a  charge  too 
gross  to  make  without  offering  clear 
proof. 

I  also  challenge  his  statement  that 
""Strikes  are  no  longer  declared  by  a 
majority  of  the  workers,  but  are  forced 
upon  the  workers  by  a  few  agitators — 
outsiders — who  hare  obtained  control 
over  a  turbulent  minority."  To  assert 
this  is  to  show  an  utter  lack  of  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  working  of  the 
Trade  Union  movement  No  author- 
ized strike  of  to-day  can  take  place 
without  a  discussion  of  the  question  in 
the  Union  lodges,  and,  where  large  is- 
sues are  involved,  an  individual  ballot 
of  the  members  of  the  Unions.  The 
further  statement  that  *'Great  strikes 
no  longer  break  out,  but  are  'made'  by 
a  few  leaders"  is  disproved  by  recent 
labor  disputes,  such  as  the  Welsh  coal 
strike,  the  Welsh  railway  strike.  High 
Wycombe  furniture  trade  dispute,  the 
strikes  at  Leith,  Leeds,  and  elsewhere. 
In  all  these  cases  it  was  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  men  concerned  who  forced 
the  hands  of  their  leaders — acting 
sometimes  in  opposition  to  their 
strongly  worded  advice. 

Again,  in  making  the  statement  that 
''lately  the  control  of  the  Labor  move- 
ment has  to  a  large  extent  passed  from 
ithe  Socialists  to  the  Syndicalists,"  he 
shows   that  he  is   writing  absolutely 
without  knowledge.    This  is  proved  by 
the  communications  received  and  pub- 
lished   from    leading    British    Trade 
Unionists  during  the  debate  on  "Syndi- 
^       ^  «alism  in  Great  Britain"  between  M. 
tt       ^^Jouhaux  and   M.   Jean   Lonquet   con- 
*  ducted    in    the    Hotel    des     Soci^t^s 


Savantes,  Paris,  as  late  as  Tuesday, 
March  31st.  These  pronouncements  are 
as  follows: — 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie,  President  of  the 
Miners'  Federation,  wrote: — 

"I  know  the  British  Labor  movement 
fairly  well,  and  my  opinion  is  that 
Syndicalism,  meaning  by  that  term  an 
anti-political  industrial  movement,  di- 
rect action,  &c.,  has  very  little  influ- 
ence on  the  British  Trade  Union  move- 
ment, and  that  Syndicalism  is  making 
little,  if  any,  progress." 

In  the  name  of  the  railway  workers, 
Mr.  Thomas,  M.P.,  wrote: — 

"Dealing  with  our  organization, 
which  is  nearly  300,000  strong,  and  as 
you  will  be  aware  the  largest  single 
Trade  Union  in  the  country,  there  is 
not  an  officer,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  who  is  not  avowedly  opposed 
to  Syndicalism." 

Mr.  William  Thome,  M.P.,  Secretary 
of  the  Gas  Workers'  and  General 
Itaborers'  Union,  wrote: — 

••May  I  say  at  once  that  the  'Syndi- 
calist Education  League'  of  London  has 
little  or  no  influence  upon  the  larger 
Labor  troubles  we  have  experienced 
here  during  the  past  few  months.  Syn- 
dicalism is  making  no  headway  here." 

Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Dockers'  Union,  wrote : — 

"There  is  no  definite  organization  of 
Syndicalist  adherence,  neither  is  there 
any  serious  presentation  of  Syndicalist 
opinion.  .  .  .  The  Industrial  Syndical- 
ist League  is  non-representative.  .  .  . 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Syndicalism  has 
not  been  considered  by  any  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Socialism,  and  the  rank  and 
file  have  the  vaguest  information  of 
it  ..." 

The  economic  definitions  of  "Politi- 
cus"  are  as  fallacious  as  his  charges. 
For  example,  he  tells  us  that  "Social- 
ism, which  at  one  time  was  an  ideal- 
istic movement,  has  become  frankly  an- 
archistic and  revolutionary  in  charac- 
ter." This  is  not  correct.  Socialism 
to-day  is  what  it  ever  has  been.  A  pro- 
po^l  to  exchange  competition  for  co< 
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operation;  production  for  use  instead 
of  for  profit;  and  the  distribution  of 
the  fruits  of  industry  amongst  those 
who  produce  them.  That  there  are  ad- 
vocates of  anarchy,  revolution,  and 
other  violent  methods  on  the  fringe  of 
the  Socialist  movement,  but  not  of- 
ficially connected  with  it,  no  one  dis- 
putes, but  this  does  not  justify  a  mix- 
ing up  of  principles  that  are  clearly 
antagonistic  at  base. 

He  is  wrong  also  when  he  says  that 
the  policy  of  the  "limitation  of  output" 
is  advocated  and  adopted  by  organized 
labor.  Here,  again,  he  offers  no  proof 
beyond  the  dramatic  declaration  that 
"those  who  dare  to  produce  more  than 
the  customary  minimum  are  'outed'  by 
savage  persecution."  That  there  is  a 
disinclination — ^and  very  properly  so — 
on  the  part  of  British  labor  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  the  American 
"hustler"  for  a  continuous  speeding  up, 
until  brain  and  body  is  destroyed  in 
the  effort,  may  be  admitted.  But  that 
does  not  justify  his  statement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  well-known  attitude 
of  the  great  majority  of  British  work- 
ers on  this  point  may  be  much  more 
truly  defined  by  that  somewhat  hack- 
neyed expression,  "a  fair  day's  work 
for  a  fair  day's  pay."  Strange  to  say, 
he  relies  upon  the  criticism  of  Cana- 
dian and  American  manufacturers  to 
support  him  in  his  theory  of  "limitation 
of  output,"  although  he  apparently 
fails  to  see  that  their  criticism  is  di- 
rected much  more  against  the  British 
manufacturer  for  his  disinclination  to 
"scrap"  machinery  in  order  to  make 
room  for  more  up-to-date  inventions. 
No  one,  of  course,  expects  that  Ameri- 
can or  Canadian  manufacturers  will 
approve  of  the  methods  of  British  labor 
or  British  manufacturers.  And,  in 
spite  of  his  pessimistic  pronouncements, 
official  governmental  returns  show  that 
Britain  contrives  to  hold  her  own  in 
the  world's  markets. 
But  to  return  to  the  main  question. 


which,  I  take  it,  is  the  consideration  of 
the  deep  and  active  unrest  which  per- 
vades British  labor,  I  ask:   Has  labor 
just  grounds  for  complaint  regarding 
general  conditions?     Are  these  condi- 
tions receiving  that  consideration  and 
treatment  which  they  deserve?    And  if 
not,    what   alternative   methods   from 
those  now  adopted  are  possible?  So  far 
as  "Politicus"  is  concerned,  it  Is  quite 
clear  as   to  what  should  be  done  to 
meet  labor's  unrest — apply  the  Botha 
methods:   martial  law,  arrest  and  de- 
portation, 
i/  I  do  not  propose  to  suggest  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  solution  of  the  in- 
dustrial problem.     Whether  Socialism, 
Individualism,  or  Syndicalism  offer  the 
"way  out"  are  questions  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion.   But  I  am  now  simply  dealing 
with  industrial  affairs  as  we  find  them, 
and  the  mistaken  views  of  "Politicus" 
concerning  them  and  their  treatment 
Speaking  generally,  the  resort  to  the 
strike  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  or  the 
"lock-out"  on  the  part  of  the  employer, 
is  chiefly  a  wage  question  at  the  bot- 
tom— with  the  limitation  of  hours  run- 
ning it  closely.    The  demand  for  the 
"living"  wage  is  more  than  academic 
It  is  actual.    It  is  a  demand  which  will 
have  to  be  met  by  recognizing  the  jus- 
tice of  it    The  old  doctrine  that  mar- 
kets must  govern  wages  is  rejected  by 
labor  for  the  new  and  more  humane 
doctrine,  that  wages  must  govern  mar- 
kets.   The  wage  question  can   be  no 
longer    settled    on    the    old    principle 
which  compelled  a  man  to  take  what 
was  offered.    Organized  labor,  when  it 
is  effective,  has,  happily,  put  an  end 
to  this  by  establishing  a  fixed  mini- 
mum.   But  labor  has  pronounced  for  a 
higher  standard  still.  The  old  idea  that 
so  many  once  accepted,  that  working 
men  should  be  content  to  live  to  work, 
does  not  commend  Itself  to  the  better 
educated  worker  of  to-day.    Now,  men 
seek  to  work  in  order  that  they  may 
live — and  by  the  word  "live"  is  meant 
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wmething  more  than  working,  eating, 
and  sleeping.  It  means  in  every  sense 
a  fuller  life,  saeh  as  an  intelligent  hu- 
man being  is  capable  of  enjoying. 

In  defending  labor  against  the 
charge  of  **tyranny,"  I  will,  by  way  of 
illustration,  take  two  departments  of 
labor  to  which  "Politicus"  refers:  rail- 
ways and  coal.  What  do  the  railway 
workers  assert?  That  the  risks  they 
run,  and  the  hours  of  labor  involyed  in 
the  services  they  render  to  the  com- 
panies and  to  the  community,  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  monetary  re- 
turn they  receive,  which  latter,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  far  below  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  living  wage.  There 
are  some  grades  of  railway  men — 
porters  and  cleaners — who  receive  a 
wage  as  low  as  sixteen  shillings ;  while 
speaking  in  general  terms,  it  is 
admitted  that  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  railway  workers  who  are  in 
receipt  of  less  than  £1  per  week ;  that 
ip,  below  Rowntree's  poverty  line. 

Labor  donands  that  no  adult  worker, 
who  is  doing  useful  and  necessary 
work,  ought  to  receive  a  less  sum  than 
common  sense  and  experience  demon- 
strate to  be  a  real  "living"  wage.  By 
that  term  I  mean  a  wage  sufficiently 
ample  to  keep  a  man  and  his  depend- 
ants in  healthy  physical  and  happy 
mental  condition.  But  if  in  addition  to 
the  general  needs  of  a  human  being  we 
add  the  risks  which  the  majority  of 
railway  workers  are  called  upon  to 
mn,  then  the  demand  for  proper,  nay, 
generous  wages,  is  increased.  What  are 
the  risks?  The  figures  I  quote  were 
given  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  during  the  debate 
on  the  "Address."  These  go  to  show 
that  in  the  ten  years  1902-12  the  num- 
ber of  railway  men  killed  was  4,923, 
and  the  number  injured  224,115,  which 
represents  a  weekly  list  of  killed  and 
Injured  of  some  450  persons  through- 
out the  whole  period.  And  the  startling 
tact  was  also  shown  that  the  rate  is 


increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 
Comparing  1904  with  1912,  the  in- 
creases in  the  various  grades  were  as 
follows : — 

1904  1912 

"Capsan"    men     .     .  1  in  9  1  in  8 

Cleaners    (carriage)  1  „  33  1  „  21 

Goods    shed    grades  1  „  50  1  „  11 

ESngine  cleaners  .     .  1  „  40  1  „  12 

Loaders  and  sheeters  1  „  25  1  „  5 
Porters    (goods    and 

passengers)    .     .  1  „  19  1  „    8 

Last  year  the  number  of  fatal  acci- 
dents to  railway  servants  was  higher 
than  for  any  of  the  preceding  six 
years.  The  non-fatal  accidents,  which 
were  14,000  in  1902,  had  risen  to  28,000 
in  1912— double! 

"Politicus"  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
concerning  the  antipathy  of  British 
labor  to  "speeding  up,"  or,  as  he  puts 
it,  to  labor's  tyrannous  "limitation  of 
output"  Whatever  ground  he  may 
think  he  has  for  advancing  such  a 
charge  in  other  departments  of  labor, 
he  certainly  has  no  grounds  for  making 
it  in  c<»mection  with  the  railway 
worker.  The  complaint  of  the  men — ^and 
facts  clearly  substantiate  their  claim — 
is  that  the  increase  of  deaths  and  acci- 
dents <m  British  railways  is  due  to  the 
speeding  up  methods  which  have  been 
adopted.  That  this  is  not  mere  assump- 
tion is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1910 
the  railway  companies  of  this  country 
carried  millions  of  tons  more  merchan- 
dise, and  millions  more  passengers, 
than  they  did  in  1907;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns 
show  that  this  increase  of  traffic  was 
carried  on  with  13,000  men  fewer  than 
were  previously  employed.  It  has  been 
also  clearly  shown,  during  inquiries  re- 
garding railway  accidents,  that  the 
lives  of  passengers  and  railway 
workers  alike  are  Jeopardized  and  lost 
through  "speeding  up"  methods,  as  well 
as  by  the  risky  economizing  on  the  part 
of  the  management  in  the  number  and 
strength  of  eng.Vxv^'^  ^n^^ors^^^  >^^  >s^- 
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creasing  weight  and  length  of  trains, 
the  cheap  quality  of  coal — ^whlch  com- 
pels such  constant  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  engine  hands  that  they  are 
often  unable  to  give  adequate  attention 
to  passing  signals — ^abnormally  long 
hours  of  labor,  and  other  preventable 
causes.  Under  these  circumstances  can 
complaint  be  fairly  made  if  the  work- 
ers decline  any  longer  to  be  passive 
victims  of  the  speeding  up  mania 
which  has  seized  upon  so  many  direc- 
tors of  industry? 

If  railway  directors  remain  obdurate 
to  the  reasonable  demands  for  less 
pressure,  surely  they  cannot  complain 
if  the  men  take  a  strong  line  in  order 
to  enforce  attention.  As  regards  the 
claims  of  the  railway  worker  to  in- 
creased pay,  "Politicus**  will  no  doubt 
tell  us  that  already  the  dividends  paid 
by  the  British  railway  companies  are 
80  small  that  they  cannot  expect  such 
increase.  It  is  true  that  according  to 
a  writer  in  The  Times  the  railway  com- 
panies only  paid  an  all-round  dividend 
of  3.5  per  cent,  but  the  question  at 
once  arises,  is  the  amount  of  capital 
which  ranks  for  dividend  the  amount 
which  should  so  rank,  legitimately?  I 
believe  I  am  correctly  stating  the  fact 
when  I  say  that  the  total  amount  of 
capital  which  ranks  for  dividend  in 
connection  with  British  railways  is  no 
less  than  £1,318,515,417.  And  I  also  be- 
lieve it  has  been  shown  by  Board  of 
Trade  returns  that  at  least  £200,000,000 
would  be  accurately  termed,  in  finance 
parlance,  "water"!  Surely,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  men  who  do  the  work  and 
run  the  risks  should  rank  before  the 
holders  of  "watered"  stock? 

Take  another  section  of  workers  up- 
on whom  "Politicus"  pours  the  vials  of 
his  wrath — the  miners.  To  these,  in 
theory,  he  does  not  deny  the  right  to 
"either  work  or  refrain  from  working," 
but  in  practice  he  objects  to  their  do- 
ing so  in  "mid-winter."  I  have  dealt 
already  with  this  point  as  regards  the 


charge  of  the  "attack"  on  the  public 
What  I  want  to  deal  with  here  is  the 
claim  of  the  mine  worker  that  the  con- 
ditions of  his  labor  and  the  risks  he 
runs  are,  as  with  his  fellow-worker  the 
railway  man,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
his  monetary  receipts.  There  are  up- 
wards of  a  million  men  engaged  in  and 
about  mines,  many  of  whom  are  com- 
pelled to  labor  in  a  practically  nude 
condition,  in  many  cases  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  100*",  subject,  at  any  m<»nent, 
to  injury,  or  death,  as  a  result  of  falls 
or  explosions.  Falls  and  exxdosions,  by 
the  way,  that  have  been  clearly  shown 
in  inquiries  into  mine  disasters,  could 
and  would  have  been  minimized,  if  not 
obviated  entirely,  if  proper  precauti<His 
as  r^;ards  safety  outlets,  ventilation, 
and  other  known  safety  methods  had 
been  adopted.  It  was  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  only  a  few  weeks 
back,  when  the  need  for  specific  legisla- 
tion was  urged,  that  in  1911  the  num- 
ber of  fatal  accidents  in  British  mines 
was  1,724,  and  in  1912  1,726.  And,  in 
addition,  upwards  of  170,000  cases  of 
injury  per  year.  Surely  an  appalling 
condition  of  affairs.  How  can  anyone 
complain  if  and  when  the  mine-workers 
revolt  against  a  continuation  of  things 
which  produce  such  results?  After  all, 
where  is  the  comparison  of  the  incon- 
venience of  the  public  even  in  '*mid< 
winter"  compared  with  such  a  list  of 
death  and  disablement?  If  the  public 
will  not  support  the  demands  of  the 
mine-worker  for  the  abolition  of  this 
ghastly  toll  of  life  and  limb,  then  the 
public  must  put  up  with  a  shortage  of 
coal  even  in  **mid-winter,"  If,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  men  who  ma^  be 
called  upon  to  face  this  loss  of  life  and 
limb,  ''mid-winter"  is  the  best  time 
for  them  to  take  action.  The  fact  that 
the  workers  may,  and  probably  do,  ob- 
ject to  the  growing  demand  of  the 
captains  of  industry  to  "speed  up,"  does 
not  warrant  wholesale  charges  of  "limi- 
tation of  output"     Whatever  may  be 
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tsaid — from    the    employers'    point    of 
view — in     favor     of     **speedlng     up" 
methods   in    industrial   production — ^in 
order  to  secure  larger  financial  results 
— ^the  objections  to,  and  the  evil  results 
of  it,  from  the  workers'  point  of  view, 
are  equally,  nay,  even  more,  important 
I  have  before  me  the  Home  Office  re- 
turn  issued  last   year    (1913)    giving 
statistics  of  proceedings  taken  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1006, 
and  the  "Employers'  Liability  Act  of 
1880,"  during  the  year  1911.    The  seven 
great  groups  of  industries   concerned 
were:   mines,   quarries,  railways,  fac- 
tories, harbors,  and  Docks  and  Ship- 
ping.    The  number   of  employers   in- 
cluded in  these   returns   was  139,884, 
and    the   number   of   workpeople   em- 
ployed by  them  7^  millions,  of  whom 
nearly  5%  millions  were  in  factories. 
Ck>mpensation    claims    were    paid    in 
4,021  cases  of  death  and  419,031  cases 
of  disablement  in  the  year  1911 — an 
increase  of  511  deaths  and  40,691  dis- 
ahlementa,    as    compared    with    1910, 
This  increase  in  1911  was  not  confined 
to  that  one  year  but  had  been  continu- 
ous.    For  the  three  years  1909,  1910, 
1911,  the  amounts  paid  in  compensation 
for  death  and  injury  in  these  indus- 
tries  were   £2.274,238,    £2.700.325,   and 
£3,056,404  respectively.    That  this  in- 
<;rease  was  largely  the  result  of  efforts 
to  unduly  economize  in  the  expenses  of 
management,      and      **speeding      up" 
methods,  are  facts  which  cannot  be  dis- 
puted.   The  view  that  a  monetary  pay- 
ment   is    in    any    degree    satisfactory 
<*ompensation  for  loss  of  life  or  limb 
cannot  be  accepted,  and  if  the  organ- 
ized  workers,    when   faced   with   this 
ever-increasing  toll   of  death  and  In- 
Jury,  become  restive,  and  take  strong 
action,  they  cannot  fairly  be  charged 
with  "tyranny." 

"Politicus"  makes  much  of  sundry 
quotations  from  the  "British  Census  of 
Production,"  which,  in  his  estimation, 
go  to  show  that  "in  this  country  pro- 


duction per  worker  is  incredibly  low" 
and  that  this  "low  production"  and 
necessarily  "low  wages"  proves  that  the 
"limitation  of  output"  is  the  cause  of 
both.  He  quotes  figures  from  the  "Cen- 
sus" to  support  his  claim,  but  makes 
the  mistake  of  not  taking  into  calcula- 
tion the  fact  that  the  figures  quoted  as 
"the  gross  value  of  production  per 
worker"  include  the  wages  paid  to 
women,  boys,  and  girls  in  the  iiarticu- 
lar  industries  referred  to,  as  well  as 
the  wages  paid  to  men.  This  is  very 
misleading,  as  will  be  realized  when  it 
is  seen  that,  as  regards  the  6^  mil- 
lions of  workers  dealt  with  in  the 
"Census  of  Production"  tables,  more 
than  2^  millions  are  women,  boys,  and 
girls. 

I  should  like  to  have  dealt  generally 
with  other  departments  of  industry, 
and  shown  by  existing  conditions  how 
urgent  is  the  need  for  drastic  action  in 
regard  to  improving  the  life  and  lot  of 
labor.  Take  the  case  of  the  Leeds  strike. 
What  was  it  all  about?  A  demand  for 
an  extra  halfpenny  per  hour  by  men  who 
were  in  receipt  of  fivepence  per  hour, 
for  doing  work,  not  only  highly  neces- 
sary, but  often  exceedingly  disagreea- 
ble. Will  any  say  that  was  a  "tyran- 
nous" demand?  The  demand  was  re- 
jected; the  men  went  on  strike,  and 
the  employers,  rather  than  give  the 
extra  halfpenny,  spent  considerably 
over  £100,000  of  public  money — a  sum 
sufficient  to  have  paid  the  extra  half- 
penny for  several  years — ^in  order  to 
defeat  the  men's  demand.  Where  was 
the  "tyranny"  in  this  case?  Again, 
take  the  case  of  the  agricultural  la- 
borers in  Norfolk.  They,  at  the  tbne 
of  writing,  are  struggling  to  secure  16s. 
per  week,  with  a  half-day  holiday  per 
we^k.  Is  this  an  unreasonable  demand? 
But  the  Farmers'  Federation  is  expend- 
ing large  sums  of  money  to  enable  the 
farmers  in  the  area  concerned  to  wear 
down  the  laborers  and  starve  them, 
back  to  G»mlrfstatM>\lfs»^.  ^  "^^Tmsc^ 
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is  the  "tyrauny"  in  this  case?  Another 
illustration :  the  "Somerset  Society,"  an 
organization  which  concerns  itself  with 
raising  funds  to  apprentice  the  chil* 
dren  of  poor  parents  in  that  county, 
recently  published  a  list  of  families 
whose  circumstances  they  had  investi- 
gated. From  this  I  take  the  follow- 
ing:— 

654.  Father  a  farm  laborer,  earning 
12s.  per  week.  Four  children,  two  de- 
pendent on  the  parents. 

674.  Father  a  cowman,  earning  158. 
per  week.  Seven  children  living,  three 
dependent. 

675.  Father  a  farm  laborer,  earning 
14s.  per  week.  Eight  children,  all  de- 
pendent. 

694.  Father  a  laborer,  earning  16s. 
per  week.  Nine  children  living,  six  de- 
pendent. 

699.  Father  an  agricultural  laborer, 
earning  12s.  per  week,  and  the  mother 
does  occasional  charing,  earning  4s. 
per  week.  Seven  children,  all  de- 
pendent. 

706.  Father  a  gardener,  earning  168. 
per  week.  Three  children  living,  all 
dependent 

707.  Father  a  farm  laborer,  earning 
12s.  per  week.  Three  children,  one  de- 
pendent. 

714.  Father  a  laborer,  earning  168. 
per  week.  Bight  children  living,  six 
wholly  and  one  iiartially  dependent. 

Let  anyone  imagine  the  misery,  if 
he  can,  of  having  to  bring  up  a  family 
on  such  wretched  wages. 

There  are  those  who  say  it  is  rea- 
sonable that  workers  in  receipt  of  such 
low  wages  as  those  referred  to  should 
seek  to  obtain  advances,  but  that  this 
does  not  equally  apply  to  the  better- 
paid  skilled  artisan.  I  reply  that,  in 
view  of  the  great  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  which  has  reduced  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  shilling  by  20  per 
cent,  every  grade  of  labor  is  affected; 
and  it  is  the  struggle  to  keep  abreast  of 
things  which  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  unrest. 

Take  the  recent  case  of  the  strike  in 


connection  with  the  tweed  mills  dis- 
pute at  Chipping  Norton,  where  the- 
workers  were  dismissed  for  joining  the 
"Workers*  Union."  It  was  shown  that 
wages  of  one  penny  three  farthings  an 
hour,  and  even  a  penny  farthing  an 
hour,  had  been  i)aid  to  women  workera 
for  years.  Where  was  the  "tyranny'* 
here?  Did  space  permit,  I  could  give 
scores  of  cases  where  the  workers  have 
been  goaded  into  resistance  as  a  result 
of  long-continued  refusals  to  grant  them 
reasonably  decent  conditions.  It  may 
be  urged  that  there  is  no  objection  t«> 
the  workers  seeking  to  improve  their 
condition  by  ••peaceful"  means,  negotia- 
tions, etc.  But  where  negotiations  fail, 
what  then?  The  worker  withholds  hi» 
labor  and  the  public  is  inconvenienced. 
"Politicus"  prefers  the  word  "at- 
tacked," which,  of  course,  gives  an  en- 
tirely wrong  view  of  the  facts.  He  will 
say  his  objections  are  against  "loot- 
ing, burning,  and  destroying,"  etc  Mr 
reply  is  that  he  has  no  grounds  tar 
insinuating  that  such  is  the  policy  of 
organized  labor. 

His  contention  that  "the  tyrannous 
policy  of  organized  labor  is  gradually^ 
destroying  the  industries  of  this  coun- 
try" is  ridiculous.  The  facts  are  all 
the  other  way.  For  example:  the  re- 
port of  the  Inland  Revenue  Commis- 
sioners (apart  frmn  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise) for  the  year  1912-13  clearly 
demonstrates  the  remarkable  growth  of 
the  nation's  wealth.  And  I  presume 
that  even  "PoUticus"  will  admit  that 
labor  is  the  source  of  aU  wealth.  What 
do  we  find  in  the  report  in  queetion> 
That  in  the  ten  years  1902-1912  the 
gross  income,  as  shown  by  income  tax 
returns — always,  admittedly,  on  the 
side  of  moderation — ^has  risen  from 
£879,638,000  in  1902  to  £1,070,142,000  ia 
1912.  Thus  in  ten  years  the  gross  na- 
tional income  has  increased  by  no  less 
than  £190,504,000.  The  increase  in  the 
last  recorded  year  (1912)  being 
£24,308,000.    Where  did  this  increase  of 
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national  wealth  go?  What  proportion 
went  to  the  worker?  A  further  analy- 
sis of  this  particular  return  provides 
the  answer ;  it  shows  that  the  nation's 
wealth  is  not  only  enormously  increas- 
ing, but  is  gradually  being  accu- 
mulated into  fewer  hands,  which  pic- 
counts  for  the  small  amount  received 
by  labor,  much  more  than  the  theory 
of  "limitation  of  output"— £94,143,000 
was  divided  amongst  4,143  persons.  This 
accumulation  is  further  exemplified  in 
the  death  duties  for  1911-12,  the  es- 
tates of  253  persons  being  proved  t^  ^he 
total  value  of  £89,341,000. 

If  our  industries  are  being,  as  he 
says,  "gradually  destroyed,"  the  process 
of  destruction  is  a  remarkably  gratify- 
ing process.  If  he  will  glance,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  Economist  for  October 
25th,  1913,  he  will  find  that  the  growth 
of  the  value  of  our  exports  has  in- 
creased per  head  of  our  population 
from  £6.75  in  1902  to  £10.67  in  1912. 
Again,  if  he  will  look  up  the  records  of 
British  industry  he  will  find  that  in 
1912  the  coal,  iron,  and  steel  trades 
recorded  phenomenal  activity,  the  ex- 
ports being  £38,000,000--an  increase  of 
£2,000,000  over  the  figures  of  1909.  So 
that  here  again  the  facts  are  against 
him. 

That  there  is  industrial  unrest,  deep 
and  active,  we  know.  But  is  this  the 
unmitigated  evil  we  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve? Is  it  the  unreasoning  and  un- 
reasonable spirit  of  defiant  destruction 

The  Fortnightly  Reyiew. 


he  endeavors  to  depict  it?  I  say  no. 
It  is  simply  the  result  of  evolutionary 
forces,  which  no  amoimt  of  argument 
can  prevent,  or  opposition  check.  You 
cannot  educate  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
the  drawers  of  water,  and  keep  them 
reconciled  to  long  hours  of  monotonous 
toil,  at  wages  on  which  they  cannot 
even  decently  feed  and  clothe  them- 
selves, much  less  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  a  widened  outlook  and  a  keener  ap- 
preciation of  the  good  things  of  life.  It 
is  no  use  "Politicus"  complaining  of 
this,  it  is  equally  useless  to  refuse  to 
recognize  and  satisfy  it.  The  worker 
has  caught  a  vision  of  the  possibilities 
of  life,  such  as  fifty  years  ago  was  un- 
dreamed of,  and  is  determined  that  his 
children  shall  enter  more  fully  into  the 
enjoyments  of  a  higher  standard  of  ex- 
istence than  it  has  been  his  good  for- 
tune  to  rise  to.  That  this  means  not 
only  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours, 
but  a  reorganization  of  the  principles 
governing  commerce  and  industry  are 
facts  that  will  have  to  be  faced.  It  is 
no  use  appealing  to  the  Ccesar-like 
methods  of  Botha.  The  giant  Labor 
is  awakening  to  the  realization  of  the 
fact  that  he  who  produces  all  has,  in 
the  past,  had  to  rest  content  with  the 
crumbs  that  happened  to  fall  his  way. 
To-day  Labor  is  asking  for  "a  place  in 
the  sun"  and  for  reasonable  opportuni- 
ties to  enjoy  the  sunshine.  If  "Politi- 
cus"  is  wise,  he  will  urge  his  friends  to 
meet  Labor  in  the  Gate. 

Frank  Smith. 


CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  THE  LAW. 
Bt  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Eowabd  Glabke,  K.C. 


To  write  upon  the  subject  of  this  es- 
say is  a  specially  pleasant  task  to  a 
lawyer  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the 
Temple,  and  has  seldom  passed  one  of 
his  working  days  without  being  re- 
minded of  some  passage  in  the  works 
of  the  Master.    My  early  years  of  legal 


work  were  spent  on  the  ground-floor  of 
34  Garden  Court,  whence  I  was  driven 
when  the  old  houses  were  pulled  down, 
and  now  I  look  down  from  my  window 
at  2  Essex  Court  on  the  fountain  where 
Tom  Pinch  used  to  meet  his  a\&tftx,  '«:cA. 
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when  Ruth  was  running  up  the  steps. 

How  often  have  I  trodden  those 
steps  and  thought  of  Ruth  turning  hur- 
riedly away,  and  John  Westlock  run- 
ning after  her  and  bringing  her  back, 
and  then  going  off  with  her  and  her 
brother  to  dine  and  spend  the  happy 
afternoon  in  Fumival's  Inn,  where 
Dickens  lived,  and  which  he  loved  so 
well. 

If  all  the  crowd  of  characters  who 
throng  the  works  of  Dickens  were  mar- 
shalled into  groups,  the  lawyers'  group 
would  be  the  largest;  of  all  profes- 
sions and  callings  the  lawyer's  calling 
was  that  which  he  knew  the  best. 

His  opinion  of  the  law  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  a  well-known  passage  in 
"Oliver  Twist"  Mr.  Bumble,  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  office  for  having  been 
accomplice  to  a  fraud,  tries  to  excuse 
himself  on  the  ground  that  his  wife 
was  the  real  culprit     (Chap.  51.) 

"  'It  was  ail  Mrs.  Bumble.  She  would 
do  it,'  urged  Mr.  Bumble;  first  looking 
round  to  ascertain  that  his  partner  had 
left  the  room. 

"*That  is  no  excuse,'  replied  Mr. 
Brownlow.  *You  were  present  on  the 
occasion  of  the  destruction  of  these 
trinkets,  and  indeed  are  the  more 
guilty  of  the  two,  for  the  law  supposes 
that  your  wife  acts  under  your  direc- 
tion.' 

"  *If  the  law  supposes  that,'  said  Mr. 
Bumble,  squeezing  his  hat  emphatically 
in  both  hands,  *the  law  is  a  ass — r 
idiot  If  that's  the  eye  of  the  law,  the 
law  is  a  bachelor;  and  the  worst  I 
wish  the  law  is  that  his  eye  may  be 
opened  by  experience — by  experience.' " 

It  was  a  very  disrespectful  thing  for 
a  parochial  officer  to  say,  but  it  repre- 
sented Charles  Dickens'  own  very 
strong  opinion,  and  his  eyes  had  been 
opened  by  bitter  experience. 

In  1822  the  school  which  his  mother 
tried  to  set  up  in  Gower  Street  proved 
a  complete  failure. 

"Nobody"  (he  wrote  some  years 
later)  "ever  came  to  school,  nor  do  I 
recollect  that  anybody  ever  proposed  to 


come,  or  that  the  least  preparation  was 
ever  made  to  receive  anybody.  But  I 
know  that  we  got  on  very  badly  with 
the  butcher  and  baker ;  that  very  often 
we  had  not  too  much  for  dinner ;  and 
that  at  last  my  father  was  arrested." 

At  that  time,  anybody  could  be  sum- 
marily arrested  for  debt,  even  if  no 
action  had  been  brought  against  him 
or  judgment  recovered,  and  unless  he 
was  a  trader  there  was  no  bankruptcy 
law  by  which  he  could  get  release.  The 
father  was  taken  off  to  the  Marshalsea 
prison,  and  there  his  son— ^then  ten 
years  old — ^paid  him  a  visit,  which  he 
afterwards  described. 

"My  father  was  waiting  for  me  in 
the  lodge,  and  we  went  up  to  his  room 
(on  the  top  story  but  one)  and  cried 
very  much.  And  he  told  me,  I  remem- 
ber, to  take  warning  by  the  Marshal- 
sea,  and  to  observe  that  if  a  man  had 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  spent  nine- 
teen pounds,  nineteen  shillings  and  six- 
pence, he  would  be  happy;  but  that  a 
shilling  spent  the  other  way  would 
make  him  wretched.  I  see  the  fire  we 
sat  before  now;  with  two  bricks  in- 
side the  rusted  grate,  one  on  each  sfde, 
to  prevent  its  burning  too  many  coals. 
Some  other  debtor  shared  the  room 
with  him,  who  came  in  bye  and  bye; 
and  as  the  dinner  was  a  joint-stock  re- 
past I  was  sent  up  to  'Captain  Porter* 
in  the  room  overhead,  with  Mr. 
Dickens's  compliments,  and  I  was  his 
son,  and  could  he.  Captain  Porter,  lend 
me  a  knife  and  fork." 

The  father  had  some  small  income, 
and  the  family  moved  into  the  Mar- 
shalsea, and  lived  there  until  a  fortu- 
nate legacy  helped  them  to  freedom, 
and,  getting  employment  as  a  news- 
paper reporter,  Mr.  Dickens  succeeded 
in  spending  the  rest  of  his  life  in  com- 
parative respectability. 

In  1827  the  son  came  into  the  hum- 
blest rank  of  the  legal  profession. 
When  just  fifteen,  he  was  for  a  few 
months  a  clerk,  or  probably  rather  an 
errand-boy,  in  the  office  of  an  attorney, 
Mr.  Charles  MoUoy  of  6  Symonds  Inn 
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(not  6  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  as 
John  Forster  puts  it).  Years  after- 
wards in  **Bleak  House*'  he  described 
the  Inn.  "A  little,  pale,  wall-eyed,  woe- 
begotten  Inn,  like  a  huge  dustbin  of 
two  compartments  and  a  sifter."  Then 
came  a  year  and  a  half  with  Ellis  & 
Blackmore,  at  1  Raymond's  Buildings, 
Gray's  Inn,  and  there  he  studied  the 
different  types  and  classes  of  attorney's 
clerks.  In  a  well-known  passage  in 
''Pickwick"  he  describes  the  four 
grades  in  this  branch  of  the  profession ; 
there  are  many  brief  sketches  of  their 
representatives,  and  in  Lowten,  Wem- 
mick,  and  especially  in  Mr.  Guppy  "of 
Penton  Place,  Pentonville,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,"  we  have  highly  finished 
studies. 

Dickens  was  only  a  Junior  clerk,  and 
got  no  more  than  fifteen  shillings  a 
week:  so,  teaching  himself  Gumey's 
Shorthand,  he  left  Ellis  &  Blackmore, 
and  for  a  year  or  two  became  a  pro- 
fessional shorthand-writer,  being  em- 
ployed by  the  proctors  of  Doctors' 
Commons,  and  sometimes  doing  work 
in  the  Courts  of  Chancery. 

The  biographers  of  Charles  Dickens 
give  very  vague  accounts  of  this  period 
of  his  life,  and  one  useful  little  bit  of 
material  has,  I  think,  hitherto  escaped 
their  attention. 

At  that  time  the  Law  List  used  to 
give  the  names  of  the  shorthand- 
writers  to  the  proctors,  and  in  1831  at 
the  bottom  of  that  list  appeared  the 
entry  "C.  Dickens,  5  Bell  Yard,  Doc- 
tors' Commons."  In  1832  it  was  still 
the  last  name  in  the  list,  and  it  re- 
mained there  uncorrected,  until  1838; 
but  after  1833,  other  names  appeal^ 
below  it 

Here  he  made  familiar  acquaintance 
with  that  strange  group  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  whose  privileged  advocates 
and  proctors  fattened  upon  a  system 
of  procedure  which  the  perverse  in- 
genuity of  nmny  generations  had  fash- 
'  ioned  into  a  system  as  obscure  and  as 


costly  as  the  world  ever  knew.  Here 
too  he  fell  in  love  with  Dora,  for  there 
was  really  a  Dora,  though  she  married 
somebody  else,  and  many  years  later 
Dickens  took  his  wife  to  call  upon  her. 
Here  he  probably  wrote  the  account  of 
Doctors'  Commons  which  is  fhe  eighth 
<:hapter  of  the  "Scenes"  in  "Sketches 
by  Boz,"  and  here  his  mind  gathered 
and  stored  the  material  which  he  used 
nearly  twenty  years  later  in  "David 
Copperfield"  and  "Bleak  House." 

There  was  a  rich  field  to  be  found 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Some  people 
— even  some  lawyers — who  now  read 
"Bleak  House"  think  that  there  must 
be  some  of  the  exagg^iBtion  of  a  cari- 
cature in  the  descriptions  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  practice  in  Chancery 
Courts,  and  of  the  procedure  in  the  in- 
terminable cause  of  Jamdyce  v.  Jam- 
dyce.  They  are  quite  mistaken.  There 
is  an  admirable  essay  written  by  a; 
great  Judge — Lord  Bowen— portions  of 
which  ought  to  be  printed  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  every  volume  of  Dickens 
which  deals  with  legal  subjects.  It  is 
an  essay  on  '*The  Administration  of  the 
Law  from  1837  to  1887,"  and  is  buried 
in  a  valuable  but  now  little-known 
book  by  Mr.  Humphry  Ward  on  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  was 
published  by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  in  the 
Jubilee  Year. 

"A  bill  in  a  Chancery  suit  was  a 
marvellous  document  which  stated  a 
plaintiff's  case  at  full  length  and  three 
times  over.  There  was  first  the  part 
in  which  the  story  was  circumstantially 
set  forth.  Then  came  the  part  which 
charged  its  truth  against  the  de- 
fendant, or  in  other  words,  which  set 
it  forth  all  over  again  in  an  aggrieved 
tone.  Lastly  came  the  interrogating 
part,  which  converted  the  original  al- 
legations into  a  chain  of  subtly  framed 
inquiries,  addressed  to  the  defendant, 
minutely  dovetailed,  and  circuitously 
arranged,  so  as  to  surround  a  slippery 
conscience  and  to  stop  up  every  earth. 

"No  layman,  however  intelligent^ 
could  compose  the  answer  without  pro- 
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fessional  aid.  It  was  invariably  so 
elaborate  and  so  long,  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  accuracy  of  the 
story  shifted  during  its  telling  from 
the  conscience  of  the  defendant  to  that 
of  his  solicitor  and  counsel,  and  truth 
found  no  difficulty  in  disappearing  dur- 
ing  the  operation. 

''Unless  the  defendant  lived  within 
twenty  miles  of  London,  a  special  com- 
mission was  next  directed  to  solicitors 
to  attest  the  oath,  upon  which  a 
lengthy  answer  was  sworn,  and  the  an- 
swer was  then  forwarded  by  sworn 
messengers  to  London.  Its  form  of- 
ten rendered  necessary  a  re-state- 
ment of  the  plaintiff's  whole  position, 
in  which  case  an  amended  bill  was 
drawn  requiring  another  answer,  until 
at  last  the  voluminous  pleadings  were 
completed  and  the  case  was  at  issue. 

"By  a  system  which  to  lawyers  in 
1887  appears  to  savor  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  evidence  for  the  hearing  was 
thereupon  taken  by  interrogatories 
written  down  beforehand  on  paper  and 
Administered  to  witnesses  in  private 
before  an  examiner  or  commissioner. 

"At  this  meeting  none  of  the  parties 
was  allowed  to  be  present,  either  by 
themselves  or  by  their  agents,  and  the 
examiner  himself  was  sworn  to  secrecy. 
If  cross-examined  at  all  (for  cross- 
examination  under  such  conditions  was 
of  necessity  something  of  a  farce)  the 
witness  could  only  be  cross-examined 
upon  written  inquiries  prepared  equally 
in  advance  by  a  counsel  who  had  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
had  been  said  during  the  examination- 
in-chief. 

"If  the  examination  was  in  the 
country,  it  took  place  at  some  inn  be- 
fore the  commissioner  and  his  clerk, 
the  process  seldom  costing  less  than 
£60  or  £70.  It  often  lasted  for  days  or 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  this  mys- 
terious produce  was  sealed  up  and  for- 
warded to  London.  On  the  day  of  the 
publication  of  the  depositions,  copies 
were  furnished  to  the  parties  at  their 
own  expense,  and  from  that  moment 
no  further  evidence  was  admissible. 
Nor  could  any  slip  in  the  proofs  be  re- 
paired except  by  special  permission  of 
the   Court,    when,   if  such   leave   was 


granted,  a  fresh  commission  was  exe- 
cuted with  the  same  formalities,  and 
in  the  same  secret  manner  as  before. 

"The  expense  of  the  proceedings,  of 
the  preparation  for  the  hearing,  and  of 
the  other  stages  of  the  litigation  may 
be  imagined,  when  we  recollect  that  it 
was  a  necessary  maxim  by  the  Ck>urt 
of  Chancery,  that  all  parties  interested 
in  the  result  must  be  parties  to  the 
suit.  If,  for  example,  relief  was  sought 
against  a  breach  of  trust,  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  trust  estate  had  to  be 
joined  as  well  as  all  who  had  been 
privy  to  the  breach  of  trust  itself. 

"During  the  winding  journey  of  the 
case  towards  its  termination,  whenever 
one  death  occurred,  bills  of  review,  or 
supplementary  suits  became  necessary 
to  reconstitute  the  charmed  circle  of 
litigants  which  had  been  broken.  On 
every  such  catastrophe  the  plaintiff 
had  again  to  begin  wearily  to  weave 
his  web,  liable  on  any  new  death  to 
find  it  unravelled  and  undone. 

"It  was  satirically  observed,  that  a 
suit  to  which  fifty  defendants  were 
necessary  parties  (a  perfectly  possible 
contingency)  could  never  hope  to  end 
at  all,  since  the  yearly  average  of 
deaths  in  England  was  one  in  fifty,  and 
a  death  as  a  rule  threw  over  the  plain- 
tilTs  bill  for  at  least  a  year."* 

No  one  can  charge  Charles  Dickens 
with  exaggeration  in  his  description  of 
Chancery  practice  when  a  distinguished 
Chancery  lawyer  (Spence)  wrote  in 
1839— 

"No  man,  as  things  now  stand,  can 
enter  into  a  Chancery  suit  with  any 
reasonable  hope  of  being  alive  at  its 
termination  if  he  has  a  determined  ad- 
versary."* 

To  deal  with  the  enormous  mass  of 
business  which  came  under  this  extra- 
ordinary system  there  were  only  three 
judges — the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  politi- 
cal officer  who  came  in  and  went  out 
with  the  Government,  and  might  be  a 
common  lawyer  who  knew  very  little  of 
the    doctrines    or    rules   of    Equity,    a 

'  Lord  Bowen,  "The  Adminstration  of  the  Iaw'* 
—Ward's  "Reign  of  Queen  Victoria."  vol.  i.  p.  290, 
•  Ibid.  p.  296. 
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Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  So  even  the  simplest  case  took 
years  to  try.  In  January  1839  there 
were  556  cases  awaiting  trial  before 
the  Chancellor  or  the  Vice-chancellor, 
and  those  next  to  be  taken  had  been 
ripe  and  ready  for  trial  for  three 
years.  Over  three  hundred  cases  were 
in  the  list  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  the  next  to  be  attended  to  had  been 
waiting  its  turn  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  methods 
and  equipment  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery we  can  better  appreciate  the  fa- 
mous description  with  which  *'Bleak 
House"  opens: 

"Never  can  there  come  fog  too  thick, 
never  can  there  come  mud  and  mire 
too  deep,  to  assort  with  the  groping 
and  floundering  condition  which  this 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  most  pestilent 
of  hoary  sinners,  holds,  this  day,  in 
the  sjght  of  heaven  and  earth. 

"On  such  an  afternoon,  if  ever,  the 
Lord  High  Cliancellor  ought  to  be  sit- 
ting here — as  here  he  is — ^with  a  foggy 
glory  round  his  head,  softly  fenced  in 
with  crimson  cloth  and  curtains,  ad- 
dressed by  a  large  advocate  with  great 
whiskers,  a  little  voice,  and  an  inter- 
minable brief,  and  outwardly  directing 
JUs  contemplation  to  the  lantern  in  the 
roof,  where  he  can  see  nothing  but  fog. 
•On  such  an  afternoon,  some  score  of 
members  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery bar  ought  to  be — as  here  they  are 
— ^mistily  engaged  in  one  of  the  ten 
thousand  stages  of  an  endless  cause, 
tripping  one  another  up  on  slippery 
precedents,  groping  knee-deep  in  tech- 
nicalities, running  their  goat-hair  and 
horse-hair  warded  heads  against  walls 
of  words,  and  making  a  pretence  of 
equity  with  serious  faces,  as  players 
might.  On  such  an  afternoon,  the  vari- 
ous solicitors  in  the  cause,  some  two  or 
three  of  whom  have  inherited  it  from 
their  fathers,  who  made  a  fortune  by  it, 
^ught  to  be — as  are  they  not? — ranged 
in  a  line,  in  a  long  matted  well  (but 
you  might  look  in  vain  for  Truth  at  the 
bottom  of  it),  between  the  registrar's 
table  and  the  silk  gowns,  with  bills, 
<cross-bills,     answers,     rejoinders,     in- 


junctions, affidavits,  issues,  references 
to  masters,  masters'  reports,  moun- 
tains of  costly  nonsense,  piled  be- 
fore them.  Well  may  the  court  be 
dim,  with  wasting  candles  here  and 
there;  well  may  the  fog  hang  heavy 
in  it  as  if  it  would  never  get  out ;  well 
may  the  stained  glass  windows  lose 
their  color,  and  admit  no  light  of  day 
into  the  place ;  well  may  the  uninitiated 
from  the  streets,  who  peep  in  through 
the  glass  panes  in  the  door,  be  deterred 
from  entrance  by  its  owUsh  aspect, 
and  by  the  drawl  languidly  echoing  to 
the  roof  from  the  padded  dais  where 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  looks  into 
the  lantern  that  has  no  light  in  it ;  and 
where  the  attendant  wigs  are  all  stuck 
in  a  fog-bank!  This  is  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  which  has  its  decaying 
houses  and  its  blighted  lands  in  every 
shire;  which  has  its  worn-out  lunatic 
in  every  madhouse,  and  its  dead  in 
every  churchyard;  which  has  its 
niined  suitor,  with  his  slipshod  heels 
and  threadbare  dress,  borrowing  and 
begging  through  the  round  of  every 
man's  acquaintance;  which  gives  to 
monied  might  the  means  abundantly  of 
wearying  out  the  right;  which  so  ex- 
hausts finances,  patience,  courage, 
hope;  so  overthrows  the  brain  and 
breaks  the  heart;  that  there  is  not  an 
honorable  man  among  its  practitioners 
who  would  not  give — who  does  not  of- 
ten give — the  warning,  'Suffer  any 
wrong  that  can  be  done  you  rather 
than  come  here  I' " 

On  the  Common  I^aw  side  of  West- 
minster Hall  there  were  absurdities 
which  rivalled  those  in  the  practice  of 
Chancery.  Pleadings  were  not  so  long, 
but  they  were  even  more  technical  and 
almost  as  full  of  pitfalls  for  the  un- 
wary. And,  strangest  rule  of  all,  when 
a  case  was  tried  and  witnesses  were 
called  before  a  Jury,  the  evidence  of 
the  Plaintiff  and  Defendant  and  of 
every  one  who  had  the  slightest  inter- 
est in  the  suit  was  sternly  rejected.  The 
Law  assumed  that  nobody  could  be 
trusted  to  speak  the  truth  in  any  mat- 
ter which,  however  remotely,  concerned 
himself.    So,  as  liot^  ^o^^a.  ^aaz^^s — 
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''The  merchant  whose  name  was 
forged  to  a  bill  of  exchange  had  to  sit 
by  silent  and  nnheard  while  his  ac- 
quaintances were  called  to  offer  con- 
jectures and  beliefs  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  disputed  signature  from 
what  they  knew  of  his  other  writings. 
If  a  farmer  in  his  gig  ran  over  a  foot 
passenger  in  the  road  the  two  persons 
whom  the  law  singled  out  to  prohibit 
from  becoming  witnesses  were  the 
farmer  and  the  foot  passenger."* 

It  appears  astonishing,  but  there  is 
something  still  more  strange.  It  was 
only  sixteen  years  ago  that,  after 
twenty-two  years  of  eflPorts  in  which  I 
am  proud  to  remember  that  I  took  my 
part,  the  monstrous  rule  that  a  person 
accused  of  crime  could  not  be  heard  to 
give  evidence  in  his  own  defence  was 
done  away  with  in  England ;  but  that 
barbarous  and  wicked  law  still  exists 
in  Ireland. 

The  new-comer  to  the  business  of 
shorthand-writer  to  the  proctors  had 
probably  a  good  deal  of  spare  time,  and 
very  little  spare  cash,  and  he  soon  tried 
to  add  to  his  income  by  writing  for  the 
newspapers.  Ellis  had  disappeared 
from  practice,  and  Blackmore  had  re- 
moved to  Mitre  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
where  it  is  likely  enough  that  Charles 
Dickens  kept  in  touch  with  the  ac- 
quaintances he  had  made  in  Raymond's 
Buildings. 

For  two  or  three  years,  beginning  in 
1833,  he  wrote  some  scattered  pieces; 
but  in  none  of  these,  nor  in  the 
"Sketches  by  Boz"  now  sometimes 
looked  at  because  that  name  became 
so  famous,  was  there  any  great  sign  of 
power.  The  fame  of  Charles  Dickens 
began  when,  in  August  1838,  he  intro- 
duced Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  public  to 
Sam  Weller  blacking  boots  in  the  yard 
of  the  White  Hart  Inn,  High  Street, 
Borough;  and  the  trial  of  Hardell  v. 
Pickwick,  which  came  a  few  months 
later,  sealed  his  success. 
Dickens  in  all  his  best  work  painted 
3  Bowen,  p.  287. 


direct   from   life,   and   while  he   was 
writing   the    "Pickwick    Papers,"    and 
just  before  Sam  Weller  was  introduced 
Id  to  the  story,  there  was  a  very  re- 
markable  case   tried    at    Westminster 
Hall,   with   the  Chief  Justice   of  the 
Common  Pleas,  Tindal,  presiding,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  most  famous  advo- 
cates of  the  day  engaged  as  counseL  It 
was  an  action  for  criminal  conversation 
(which  was  the  legal  euphemism  for 
adultery)    brought  by   Mr.   Norton,  a 
London  police  magistrate,  against  Lord 
Melbourne,  then  Prime  Minister.    This 
was  before  the  days  of  the  Divorce 
Court,  and  as  the  law  stood  then  a 
husband  who  wished  to  divorce  an  un- 
faithful wife  had  first  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion at  Common  Law  against  the  part- 
ner of  her  guilt  and  recover  a  verdict 
and  damages.    Then  he  had  to  bring  a 
suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts    and 
obtain  a  divorce  a  tnenaa  et  thoro,'  from 
bed  and  board,  or  what  we  should  call 
a  Judicial  separation.    Then  a  bill  was 
introduced   into  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  evidence  heard  all  over  again. 
It  was  passed  and  sent  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  clause  in  it, 
to  salve  the  consciences  of  some  of  the 
bishops,    providing    that    the    parties 
should  not  be  free  to  marry  again.  This 
was  struck  out  by  the  Commons  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  then,  the  con- 
sciences of  the  bishops  being  pacified, 
the  Bill  became  an  Act,  and  the  injured 
husband,  who  had  spent  from  £1,000  to 
£1,500  in  these  proceedings,  was  com- 
pletely relieved  from  the  marriage  tie. 
At  neither  of  these  trials  could  he  or 
the  accused  persons  give  any  evidence 
at  alL 

The  Norton  action  for  "crim.  con." 
became  a  great  political  event.  The 
newspapers  of  that  time  were  not  very 
scrupulous.  The  Titnes,  even  before 
the  case  came  on  for  trial,  spoke  of 
the  Ministry  in  a  leading  article  as 
the  "Crim.  Con.  Cabinet" 
The  case  came  on  at  Westminster  on 
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June  22,  1830.  Sir  WUliam  FoUett, 
who  had  been  Solicitor-General  under 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  led  for  the  plaintiff; 
Sir  John  Campbell,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, with  Thesiger,  afterwards  Lord 
Chehnsford,  and  Talfourd,  afterwards 
a  Judge,  appeared  for  the  defendant 

The  inconvenient  old  court  at  the 
side  of  Westminster  Hall  was  densely 
crowded;  five  guineas  was  paid  for  a 
seat;  the  Junior  bar  almost  caused  a 
riot  by  insisting  on  their  right  to  pref- 
erential treatment,  and  all  day  a  crowd 
waited  in  the  Hall.  Those  were  not  in- 
dulgent days.  The  trial  began  at  half- 
past  nine  in  the  morning;  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  case  for  the 
plaintiff  was  closed  and  Sir  John 
Campbell,  pleading  fatigue,  asked  for 
an  adjournment  to  the  next  morning. 
This  was  not  granted,  and  it  was  not 
until  half-past  eleven  at  night,  when 
the  trial  had  lasted  almost  continuously 
for  fourteen  hours,  that  the  cheers  of 
the  crowd  in  the  Hall,  which  could  be 
heard  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an- 
nounced that  the  Jury  had  given  a  ver- 
dict for  Lord  Melbourne.  Sir  John 
Campbell  went  over  (in  his  robes)  to 
take  his  place  on  the  Government 
bench  in  the  House  and  had  a  great  re- 
ception. More  than  half  the  contents 
of  The  Times  newspaper  of  the  follow- 
ing day  consisted  of  a  verbatim  report 
of  the  evidence,  and  a  very  full  report 
of  the  speeches. 

It  is  curious  that  the  "Annual  Regis- 
ter" for  1836  does  not  contain,  even  in 
the  monthly  chronicle,  any  mention  of 
the  triaL 

Two  passages  from  the  opening 
speech  of  Sir  William  Follett,  passages 
not  very  creditable  to  the  advocate  who 
uttered  them,  need  to  be  quoted  in  full : 

"If  we  find  that  the  defendant  in 
this  case  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
high  position  in  which  he  stands  to  lull 
suspicion  asleep,  to  introduce  himself 
into  the  family  of  Mr.  Norton  as  his 
benefactor,  his  patron,  and  his  friend, 
if  he  has  taken  advantage  of  that  posi- 
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tion  to  inflict  the  deepest  injury — ay« 
the  deepest  injury  in  every  case  in  the 
present  state  of  society  which  one  man 
can  inflict  upon  another — but  in  this 
instance  where  the  intercourse  has  been 
long  continued,  and  where  children 
have  been  bom,  it  is  Impossible  to  cal- 
culate the  extent  of  the  injury,  for  it 
does  poison  in  its  source  the  dearest  of 
all  earthly  affections, — the  love  of  a 
father  to  his  child— if  the  defendant 
has  taken  advantage  of  his  position  to 
inflict  upon  Mr.  Norton  this  deepest  of 
all  injuries,  the  defendant's  rank  and 
station  must  necessarily  form  one  of 
the  elements  oT  consideration  in  the 
amount  of  damages  you  shall  award. 

"But  there  is  still  another  fact, — 
notes  were  continually  interchanged 
between  them.  I  have  proof  that  notes 
were  frequently  carried  from  Mrs. 
Norton  to  his  house,  and  answers  fre- 
quently brought  from  Lord  Melbourne. 
Where  are  those  notes?  .  .  .  Whether 
they  were  letters  of  a  description  that 
would  have  satisfied  you  of  his  guilt 
or  not  I  cannot  tell,  whether  they  were 
destroyed  or  not  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  .  .  .  three  notes  were  found 
in  another  part  of  the  house  in  the 
handwriting  of  Lord  Melbourne.  .  .  . 
These  three  notes,  which  have  since 
been  found,  relate  only  to  his  hours  of 
calling  on  Mrs.  Norton,  nothing  more, 
but  there  is  something  in  the  style 
even  of  these  trivial  notes,  to  lead  at 
least  to  something  of  suspicion.  Here 
is  one  of  them :  'I  will  call  about  half- 
past  four,  yours.*  There  is  no  regular 
beginning  to  the  letters,  they  don't 
commence  with  'My  dear  Mrs.  Norton,' 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  as  is  usual  in 
this  country  when  a  gentleman  writes 
to  a  lady.  Here  is  another  of  the  notes. 
'How  are  you?'  Again  there  is  no  be- 
ginning as  you  see.  'I  shall  not  be  able 
to  call  to-day  but  probably  shall  to- 
morrow.' This  is  not  the  note  of  a 
gentleman  to  a  lady  with  whom  he  may 
be  acquainted.  The  third  runs  thus: 
*No  House  to-day.  I  shall  call  after 
the  Lev^  about  four  or  half-past  If 
you  wish  it  later  let  me  know ;  I  shall 
then  explain  about  going  to  Vauxhall.' 
"These  are  the  only  notes  which  hav<i. 
been  found;    if  tVi^  Q\)[i!&'c^  ^^k^^,  >»Lfc 
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them  they  probably  may  have  been  de- 
stroyed, but  even  these  are  not  in  the 
style  and  form  of  address  of  notes  a 
gentleman  would  write  to  a  lady  with 
whom  he  was  merely  on  friendly  terms. 
They  seem  to  import  much  more  than 
the  words  convey.  They  are  written 
cautiously  I  admit — ^there  is  no  profes- 
sion of  love  in  them.  They  are  not 
love-letters,  but  they  are  not  written  in 
the  ordinary  style  of  correspondence 
usually  adopted  in  this  country  between 
intimate  friends  or  mutual  acquaint- 
ances." 

(Sir  William  Follett  oddly  enough 
forget  to  mention  they  were  all 
signed  in  full  "Melbourne/'  and  that 
two  of  them  were  dated,  one  July  21, 
1833,  and  the  other  February  4,  1836.) 

"I  think  no  man  can  look  at  these 
visits  going  on  in  the  way  they  have 
been,  no  man  can  think  of  Lord  Mel< 
bourne  having  been  at  that  house  as 
he  was,  all  the  circumstances  having 
taken  place  as  described,  and  not  feel 
satisfied  that  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time  Lord  Melbourne  had  been 
carrying  on  an  illicit  intercourse  with 
this  unfortunate  lady.'* 

After  reading  these  passages  one  can 
understand  the  delight  of  the  public 
when,  in  the  famous  scene  of  the 
Bardell  v.  Pickwick  trial,  they  came  to 
this  passage : 

"Drawing  forth  his  very  small  slips 
of  paper,  Serjeant  Buzfuz  proceeded : 

"  *And  now  gentlemen,  but  one  word 
more.  Two  letters  have  passed  between 
these  parties,  letters  which  are  admitted 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  which  speak  volumes  indeed. 
These  letters  too  bespeak  the  character 
of  the  man.  They  are  not  open,  fervent, 
eloquent  epistles  breathing  nothing  but 
the  language  of  affectionate  attach- 
ment. They  are  covert,  sly,  under- 
handed communications,  but  fortu- 
nately far  more  conclusive  than  if 
couched  in  the  most  glowing  language, 
and  the  most  poetic  imagery — letters 
that  must  be  viewed  with  a  cautious 
and  suspicious  eye — letters  that  were 
evidently  intended  at  the  time,  by 
Pickwick,   to  mislead  and  delude  any 


third  parties  into  whose   hands   they 
might  falL    Let  me  read  the  first : 
"  *  "Garraways,  twelve  o'clock.    Dear 

Mrs.  B Chops  and  Tomato  Sauce. 

Yours,  Pickwick."  Gentlemen,  what 
does  this  mean?  "Chops  and  Tomato 
Sauce.  Yours,  Pickwick."  Chops!  Gra- 
cious heavens!  and  Tomato  Sauce! 
Gentlemen,  is  the  happiness  of  a  sensi- 
tive and  confiding  female  to  be  trifled 
away  by  such  shallow  artifices  as 
these?  The  next  has  no  date  whatever, 
which   is  in   itself  suspicious.    "Dear 

Mrs.  B I  shall  not  be  at  home  till 

to-morrow.  Slow  coach."  And  then 
follows  this  very  remarkable  expres- 
sion, "Don't  trouble  about  the  warm- 
ing-pan!" The  warming-pan!  Why, 
gentlemen,  who  does  trouble  him- 
self about  a  warming-pan?  When  was 
the  peace  of  mind  of  a  man  or  woman 
broken  or  disturbed  by  a  warming-pan, 
which  is  in  itself  a  harmless,  a  useful^ 
and  I  will  add,  gentlemen,  a  comfort- 
ing article  of  domestic  furniture?  Why 
is  Mrs.  Bardell  so  earnestly  entreated 
not  to  agitate  herself  about  the  warm- 
ing-pan, unless  (as  is  no  doubt  the 
case)  it  is  a  mere  cover  for  hidden 
fire— a  mere  substitute  for  some  en- 
dearing word  or  promise,  agreeable  to 
a  preconcerted  system  of  correspond- 
ence, artfully  contrived  by  Pickwick 
with  a  view  to  his  contemplated  deser- 
tion, and  which  I  am  not  in  a  condition 
to  explain?'" 

Sir  William  Follett,  unquestionably 
the  greatest  advocate  of  the  day,  was 
not  the  only  lawyer  ridiculed  in  this 
wonderful  chapter.  Mr.  Justice  Gase- 
lee  had  been  fourteen  years  on  the 
bench  of  the  Ck>mmon  Pleas,  and  was 
easily  recognized  under  the  title  of  Mr. 
Justice  Stareleigh.  It  is  possible  that 
in  his  case  the  ridicule  had  a  serious 
result,  for  in  a  month  or  two  after  the 
trfal  was  published  he  resigned  his 
Judgeship. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  origi- 
nal of  Serjeant  Buzfuz  was  to  be  found 
in  Ralph  Thomas,  the  curious  person 
who  used  to  practise  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and    sold   violins   and   pictures   at   16 
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Stratford  Place,  and  there  employed 
young  John  Millais  at  a  salary  of  two 
guineas  a  week.  But  when  "Pickwick" 
^as  published  Thomas  had  only  been 
six  years  at  the  Bar,  and  it  was  ten 
years  later  before  he  received  the  coif 
and  became  Mr.  Serjeant  Thomas. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  so  far 
as  Buzfuz  was  sketched  from  life,  the 
sitter  was  Serjeant  Bumpus,  who,  th 
1827  (the  supposed  date  of  the  Bardell 
17.  Pickwick  trial),  was  the  junior  of 
the  twenty-two  Serjeants  who  then  en- 
joyed special  privilege  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  The  late  County 
Court  Judge  Bompas  confidently  claimed 
the  honor  for  his  father,  and  there  is  a 
suggestion  in  the  sound  of  the  name. 

I  only  knew  one  other  case  in  which 
a  name  used  by  Charles  Dickens 
clearly  indicated  the  original  of  the 
portrait.  When  Oliver  Twist  was 
charged  with  stealing  a  book  he  was 
brought  before  a  violent  and  ill-tem* 
pered  magistrate  whom  Dickens  called 
"Mr.  Fang,"  "on  a  morning  when  a 
newspaper  had  commended  him  for  the 
350th  time  to  the  attention  of  the 
Home  Secretary."  No  one  failed  to  see 
that  it  was  Mr.  Lang,  the  magistrate 
at  Bow  Street,  who  was  being  thus  de- 
scribed. 

Sir  Frank  Lockwood  said  he  never 
could  understand  why  Dickens  located 
Serjeant  Snubbin  in  the  regions  of 
Equity,  but  the  fact  is  that  in  1827, 
when  Dickens  was  with  Mr.  Blackmore, 
Mr.  Serjeant  W.  D.  Russell,  little 
known  as  an  advocate,  but  perhaps, 
like  Serjeant  Snubbin,  a  much  sought- 
for  adviser — "at  the  very  top  of  his 
profession — ^gets  treble  the  business  of 
any  man  in  court — engaged  in  every 
case — leads  the  court  by  the  nose" — 
had  his  chambers  at  5  Old  Square, 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

In  "Great  Expectations"  there  is  an- 
other indication  of  this  kind  which 
seems  pretty  clear.  When  Pip  travels 
b>  coach  to  London  to  see  Mr.  Jaggers, 


the  great  police-court  attorney,  the  card 
bearing  Mr.  Jaggers's  address  has 
written  on  it,  "just  out  of  Smithfield 
and  close  by  the  coach-office."  The 
coach  office  was  at  Wood  Street,  Cheap- 
side,  and  it  cost  Pip  a  shilling  to  get 
to  the  attorney's  office.  When  Pip,  not 
finding  Mr.  Jaggers  in,  went  out  for  a 
ivalk  he  went  towards  Smithfield,  and 
not  liking  the  look  of  it  turned  down  a 
street  which  led  to  the  Old  Bailey. 
When  "Great  Expectations"  appeared 
in  1860,  the  name  of  J.  G.  Lewis  was 
better  known  than  that  of  any  other 
attorney  in  this  class  of  work,  and  for 
over  twenty-five  years  his  office  had 
been  at  10  Ely  Place,  Holbom. 

There  is  another  interesting  personal 
identification  which  has  hitherto  been 
overlooked.  The  one  great  heroic 
character  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Charles  Dickens  is  Sydney  Carton.  In 
all  his  writings  there  is  nothing,  to  my 
thinking,  to  equal  in  depth  of  pathos 
or  strength  and  beauty  of  expression 
the  chapter  which  tells  of  the  last  hour 
of  Carton's  life.  I  have  heard  it  spoken 
of  as  stilted  and  artificial.  The  criti- 
cism is  not  true.  There  are  sentences 
which  torn  from  their  surroundings 
may  look  strained.  But  let  the  whole 
chapter  be  read  aloud,  or,  better  still, 
heard  from  the  musical  voice  of  an- 
other, and  the  criticism  will  never  be 
repeated. 

Carton — Memory  Carton — was  the 
jackal  to  a  famous  lion,  who  strutted 
for  a  showy  hour  on  the  public  stage. 
Stryver  "stout,  loud,  red,  bluff,  and 
free  from  every  drawback  of  delicacy" 
shouldered  himself  into  Parliament  as 
member  for  Marylebone,  and  a  year  be- 
fore **The  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  was  pub- 
lished made  his  most  notable  forensic 
speech  in  defence  of  Dr.  Bernard, 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  attempt 
to  murder  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon. 

It  was  at  2  Dr.  Johnson's  Buildings 
in  the  Temple  that  Stryver,  Q.C.,  and 
Memory    Carton    had    their    ^w^iNs^sg, 
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chambers,  and  in  real  life  their  names 
were  £idwin  James  and  Gordon  Allan. 

Neither  of  them  was  quite  as  bad  as 
ho  was  {tainted.  Stryver  lived  freely, 
but  he  was  not  a  drunkard.  Carton 
never  sank  so  low  as  was  pictured  in 
the  book;  nor  ever  rose — perhaps  be- 
cause the  occasion  never  came — to  the 
sublime  self-sacrifice  which  Dickens  so 
nobly  described.  Edwin  James  was  de- 
tected in  roguery  and  disbarred,  and 
disappeared  from  England;  and  soon 
after,  Gordon  Allan  was  found  at  his 
'*high  chamber  in  a  well  of  houses  al- 
most starving."  The  generosity  of  his 
brother  barristers  gave  four  hundred 
pounds  to  equip  him  with  books  and 
clothing,  to  help  him  to  start  a  new 
career  in  another  land. 

This  article  may  fitly  close  with  a 
few  more  sentences  written  by  Lord 
Bowen  in  the  same  essay  from  which 
quotation  has  already  been  made. 

'*The  faults,  the  air,  the  humorous 

Tbe  Cornbill  Masaxloe. 


absurdities     and     abuses     of     many 
branches  of  the  law   have  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  the  pen  of  Charles 
Dickens.     Writers  of  sentimental  fic- 
tion   not    unfrequently    exercise    their 
powers  of  sarcasm  on  the  subject  of 
the  enormities  of  the  law  by  inventing 
for  the  law  courts  an  imaginary  pro- 
cedure which  never  yet  was  seen  and 
then  denouncing  its  iniquities.    But  the 
pictures  of  English  law  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  which  Dickens  has 
made  immortal  are  full  of  the  insight 
of  a  great  artist,  come  direct  from  the 
brain  of  one  who  has  sat  in  court  and 
watched,  represent  real  scenes  and  in- 
cidents as  they  might  well  appear  to 
the  uninitiated  in  the  gallery.    His  pic- 
tures of  the  Chancery  suit  of  Jam- 
dyce  and  Jamdyce,  of  the  common  Jury 
trial  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick,   of  the 
debtors'  prison,  of  the  beadle,  of  the 
constable,  of  the  local  Justice,  and  of 
the  local  Justice's  clerk,  contain  genu- 
ine history  even  if  it  is  buried  under 
some  extravagance."* 
*   Bowen,  p.  308. 


OUR  ALTY. 

By  M.  E.  Francis  (Mbs.  Francis  Blundell). 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  tall  figure  of  John  Fazackerly 
was  indeed  at  that  very  moment  most 
opportunely  topping  the  sand-hill  up 
which  the  angry  old  Colonel  was  heav- 
ily ploughing  his  way.  Dashing  through 
the  group  in  the  outer  room,  the  girl 
ran  forth,  waving  her  hand  and  call- 
ing, "Mester  Fazackerly,  eh,  Mester 
Fazackerly!  Stop  him,  stop  him,  an' 
coom  yo'r  ways  down!" 

"Here,"  cried  John,  "hi !  Coom  back 
you!" 

"Eh,  do  coom  back,"  pleaded  Alty. 
"Mester  Fazackerly  'ull  tell  yo'  as  I'm 
no  thief.  He  said  he'd  give  me  a  char- 
acter if  ever  I*  wanted  one.  Mester 
Fazackerly  'ull  tell  yo'  I'm  no  thief," 
she  repeated  almost  Joyfully. 


Colonel  Royton,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  retraced  his  steps  unwillingly, 
John's  long  strides  catching  him  up, 
and  bringing  him  first  to  the  door  of 
the  bungalow,  round  which  the  ladies 
had  gathered.  Dennis  remained  be- 
hind them  Just  within  the  entrance, 
keeping  himself  as  much  out  of  sight 
as  possible. 

"Now  then,"  said  John  sternly, 
"what's  this?" 

"Don't  let  them  give  me  to  the 
police,"  said  Alty  sobbing.  She  took 
hold  of  Fazackerly's  hand  as  a  child 
might  have  done. 

"To  my  mind  the  delay  is  futile," 
said  Colonel  Royton  irritably.  "But  if 
you  are  any  friend  of  this  girl's,  you 
have  perhaps  some  influence  with  her. 
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Make  her  tell  the  truth — it's  the  only 
thing  which  can  save  her  from  further 
proceedings." 

"I've  never  knowed  her  tell  nought 
else/'  said  John  stolidly. 

"She's  been  simply  caught  red- 
handed/'  pursued  the  Ck>loneL  "Yes- 
terday she  was  found  by  a  trust- 
worthy person — an  old  family  servant, 
in  fact — hunting  among  my  son's 
things  when  the  house  was  supposed  to 
be  empty.  To-day  a  valuable  watch  is 
missed — the  girl  is  again  discovered 
here,  her  presence  being  unknown  to 
everybody — unknown  to  my  son — ^and 
afraid  no  doubt  of  being  searched,  she 
takes  the  trinket  from  her  own  per- 
son, and  endeavors  to  drop  it  back  in- 
to a  drawer/' 

"How's  this,  Alty?"  said  John,  but 
his  tone  was  infinitely  gentle. 

"Eh,  I  can't  tell  ye,  Mester  Fazack- 
erly,"  sobbed  she,  "but  ye  know  I 
didn't  steal  It" 

"He  give  it  you  maybe?"  suggested 
John. 

Alty  shook  her  head,  and  a  chorus 
of  other  voices  endorsed  her  denial, 
Mrs.  Royton's  coming  last: 

"Of  course  he  didn't — she  admitted 
he  didn't  Oh,  dear,  can  we  not  end 
this  painful  scene?" 

"I'll  end  it,"  said  John  grimly. 
"Coom  out,  you  in  theer!" 

"How  vurry  oddly  he  talks,"  said 
CEnone  in  her  cooing  tones.  "Do  come 
out,  Mr.  Royton,  and  make  him  go  on." 
Dennis  came  to  the  door,  and  stood 
facing  John  with  what  courage  he  pos- 
sessed.   He  was  very  white. 

"Now  then,"  said  John,  "  'tis  for  you 
to  speak." 

"No,  Mester  Fazackerly,"  said  Alty 
in  a  quick  whisper.  "I  don't  want 
that.  I  only  want  ye  to  say  as  ye 
know  me,  an'  I'm — I'm — ^honest" 

"I'll  say  that  fast  enough,"  said 
John.  He  raised  his  voice,  and  ob- 
served in  trumpet-like  tones:  "She  U 
honest — all  roads." 


His  challenging  glance  crossed  that 
of  Dennis,  and  he  inquired  sternly: 
"Even  yo'll  not  deny  that?" 

"Of  course  I  don't,"  said  Dennis 
hastily.  "I'm  .sure— indeed  I  know — 
of  course  I  know  that  she  Is  honei^" 
"Pish — ^nonsense,"  grunted  the  CJolo- 
nel.  "Then  how  did  my  son's  brace- 
let come  on  her  arm,  pray?" 

"Because  he  put  it  there,"  said  John. 
"Let  hhn  deny  that!" 

"But  even  the  girl  herself  said  he 
never  gave  her  the  watch."  Mrs.  Roy- 
ton's  refrain  was  now  uttered  in  a 
whine.  "I  really  think,  Geoffrey  dear, 
it  would  be  so  much  better  if  we  all 
went  away,  now." 

"Nay,"  said  John.  "Nobry  stirs  till 
this  business  is  settled.  Coom,  will  ye 
deny  ye  put  it  on  the  lass's  arm? 
Coom !  Now  then.  Ye've  worn  King's 
uniform — eh,  mon,  I  know  ye  though 
ye  didn't  look  for't.  I  knowed  ye  this 
mornin'  though  ye  didn't  look  for't 
Now  then,  are  ye  goin'  to  tell  a  lie — 
uniform  an'  all — or  will  ye  try  an'  be 
a  man  for  once?" 

Dennis  flushed  deeply,  and  caught 
his  breath,  then  he  looked  round  with 
a  faint  smile. 

"You  see.  Father,"  he  observed,  in  a 
rather  unsteady  voice,  "I  always  told 
you  that  your  whim  of  putting  me  in 
the  Territorials  would  be  the  undoing 
of  me.  I  can't  go  back  on  that  con- 
founded old  khaki  uniform  now,  it 
seems.  Farmer  Fazackerly's  right 
That  girl  is  as  good  a  girl  as  ever 
lived.  I've  been  playing  the  fool  with 
her  a  bit,  and  I— lent  her  the  watch." 
"Coom,"  said  John,  rolling  his  head 
with  his  most  truculent  air,  "that 
won't  do,  yoong  gentleman,  that's  not 
enough.  Playing  the  fool — what's  the 
meanin'  o'  that?" 

"Yes,    you    damned    young    rascal — 
youll     have     to     explain     yourself!" 
roared   Colonel  Royton.     "Of  all   the 
shameless — ^that  is  the  worst  \^s\.  'cit 
the  'wYiC^Ve  \i\iaVa«a^* 
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'"Oh,  my  dear,  don't  you  think  it's  a 
pity  to  make  Dennis  say  too  much — 
before  Miss  Spring  too?"  faltered  Mrs. 
Royton,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm; 
but  he  shook  her  off. 

"I'll  have  the  thing  cleared  up,  I 
say!  The  girl's  evidently  been  bribed 
to  hold  her  tongue,  but  Dennis  must 
find  his." 

"Bribed!  Oh,  I  say.  Father— come !" 
cried  Dennis,  and  it  must  be  said  in 
his  favor  that  he  had  the  grace  to 
blush. 

John  made  such  a  hasty  step  for- 
ward that  the  old  man  fell  back. 

"If  ye  go  droppin'  hints  o*  that 
mak*,"  growled  he,  with  a  jerk  of  the 
head,  "soombry  *ull  pay  for  it." 

"What,  you  ruflian,"  roared  the 
Colonel,  too  much  incensed  to  be  pru- 
dent, "you'd  attack  me,  would  you?  A 
man  old  enough  to  be  your  father — a 
gentleman  r 

"Naw,"  rejoined  John.  "If  I  thrash 
anybody  it  'ull  be  yo'r  son.  He's  yoong 
enough,  and  I'm  beginning  to  think 
he's  no  gentleman." 

Once  again  Dennis's  ingenuous 
cheek  was  flushed  with  shame. 

"That's  a  bit  rough  on  me,"  he  said, 
"but  I  suppose  I  deserve  it.  (Enone, 
you  shall  know  the  truth,  and  then  I'll 
throw  myself  upon  your  mercy.  I  came 
across  Alty  when  I  was  in  camp  here. 
I  was  bored  to  death  with  this  place 
— there  wasn't  a  creature  fit  to  speak 
to " 

"We'll  take  aU  that  for  granted," 
said  Miss  CEnone,  in  her  soft  tones. 
"You  fell  in  love  with  Alty,  if  that's 
her  name,  and  you  lent  her  the  watch 
that  was  to  remind  you  to  think  of  me 
every  hour — you  calculated  it  would 
come  in  useful  in  reminding  her  to 
think  of  you,  I  guess?" 

Dennis  nodded. 

"I  hadn't  seen  you,"  he  repeated,  ac- 
companying the  plea  with  a  tender 
glance  of  his  dark  eyes.  "And  your 
photograph  doesn't  do  you  justice." 


"Come,  come,"  said  Colonel  Royton, 
with  a  sudden  resumption  of  good- 
humor,  "we  mustn't  be  too  hard  on 
the  young  dog;  now  that  he  has  seen 
you,  he's  the  first  to  own  his  folly." 

"I  want  to  know,"  said  Miss  GBnone, 
with  gentle  deliberation,  •'why  the  girl 
didn't  give  you  away.  I'm  coorious  to 
know  why  she  don't  speak  now." 

Indeed,  Alty  was  standing  like  a 
statue;  her  face  white  under  its  tan, 
her  arms  hanging  limply  by  her  sides. 

"It's  for  you  to  speak,"  said  John 
fiercely  to  Dennis.  "Ye've  shamed  her 
before  all  these  folks.  Stand  up  for 
her  now." 

"Well  then,  I  will,"  cried  Dennis  des- 
perately. "If  she  doesn't  speak  it's  be- 
cause I  made  her  promise  to  keep  the 
thing  secret.  I — well,  just  at  first 
there  wasn't  much  in  it,  you  see — we 
were  just  amusing  ourselves — playing 
about.  I  didn't  mean  anything  to  come 
of  it" 

"A  foonny  mak'  o'  play,"  c<Hn- 
mented  John,  "carrying  on  wl'  an  in- 
nocent lass  as  didn't  know  better  nor 
to  believe  you." 

"Oh,  hang  it!"  retorted  Dennis,  "I 
know  I've  been  a  cad,  but  I  haven't 
hurt  her  innocence." 

"And  did  the  thing,  as  you  call  it, 
become  serious  in  the  end?"  inquired 
(Enone,  with  her  head  on  one  side. 
"I'm  interested  to  know  that." 

"Oh,"  groaned  the  lad.  "I  see  I'd 
better  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  It's 
an  awkward  sort  of  thing  to  say,  but  I 
was  rather  annoyed  at  the  idea  of — of 
— settling  down  so  soon — and — and — as 
I  keep  reminding  you^  CEnone,  I  hadn't 
seen  you,  and  I  wasn't  sure  how  I 
should  like  you,  and— and  I  was  taken 
with  Alty,  you  know,  and  all  at  once 
the  idea  came  to  me  that  it  would  be 
rather  a  lark  if  she  and  I  made  a  run- 
away match  of  it" 

There  was  a  murmur  of  consterna- 
tion among  his  audience,  dominated  by 
John's  remark: 
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"*Twas  along  o'  that,  I  reckon,  as 
the  lass  took  a  bundle  wi'  her  this 
mornin'." 

CBnone's  color  rose,  but  she  laughed, 
maintaining  her  assumption  of  com- 
posure. 

"And  why  didn't  you  carry  out  your 
plan?"  she  remarked. 

"Why,  indeed,"  returned  Dennis 
quickly,  "because,  when  I  was  waiting 
at  the  rendezvous,  a  motor  chanced  to 
draw  up  at  the  telegraph-office  op- 
posite, with  a  certain  fair  lady  inside. 
Bad  as  your  photograph  was,  I  recog- 
nized you  from  it — and  from  that  mo- 
ment  " 

"Here,"  interrupted  John.  "Coom, 
we'n  had  enough  o'  this.  Coom,  Alty — 
let's  be  off — leave  yon  wastrel  to  mak' 
out  ony  tale  he  fancies;  thou  knows 
as  'twas  me  as  put  a  spoke  in's  wheel, 
and  I  thank  the  Lord  I  did  it.  Coom, 
let's  be  steppin'." 

Drawing  her  hand  through  his  arm, 
he  led  her  away,  leaving  Dennis,  un- 
hampered by  his  presence,  to  embroider 
the  flimsy  web  of  excuse  with  which 
he  sought  to  cloak  a  course  of  action 
that,  even  in  the  partial  eyes  of  the 
little  assembly  in  the  bungalow,  must 
have  seemed  dubious. 

They  walked  in  silence  until  they 
found  themselves  in  a  hollow  of  the 
dunes,  which  might  have  been  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  a  human  habitation: 
only  the  murmur  of  the  waves  upon 
the  unseen  beach,  and  the  cry  of  a  dis- 
tant curlew,  broke  the  stillness. 

"I  coom  up  just  in  time  seemin'ly," 
remarked  John  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone, 
as  he  halted  and  dropped  Alty's 
arm. 

"Aye,"  agreed  Alty ;  she  was  panting 
a  little. 

"Shall  we  sit  down  till  yo'  fetch  your 
breath,  lass?"  he  inquired  kindly. 

Alty  made  no  verbal  response,  but 
she  sank  down  on  a  thymy  bank, 
starred  here  and  there  with  the  deeper 
pink  of  blossoming  centaury. 


John  produced  his  pipe,  filled  it,  and 
smoked  in  silence. 

"I  ought  to  be  gettin'  back  to  my 
work,"  observed  the  girl,  after  a  pause, 
in  a  voice  which  was  tremulous  in 
spite  of  a  strenuous  effort  to  appear 
unconcerned. 

"Nay;  no  hurry,"  rejoined  he.  "Ye 
met  as  well  tak'  the  whole  day  off 
now." 

"I  reckon  ye  think  'twas  ill-done  o* 
me  to  ha'  took  French  leave  same  as  I 
did,"  said  Alty,  picking  one  of  the 
pink  blossoms  and  holding  it  before 
unseeing  eyes. 

"I  wer'  a  bit  surprised  when  ye 
didn't  coom  up  arter  dinner,"  returned 
John,  after  a  meditative  puff  or  two; 
"I  stepped  down  to  yo'r  place  to  see 
what  was  up,  and  when  I  didn't  find 
ye  I  knowed." 

"'Twas  ill-done  o'  me  to  come,"  re- 
peated the  girl  in  a  dull  voice,  "but  I 
couldn't  help  it — I — I  wanted  to  know 
— I — I  wanted  to  see  the  yoong  gentle- 
man up  yonder — I  thought  he'd  be 
angry " 

"Ah,"  said  John  sympathetically. 

"But  ye  know,"  resumed  Alty,  after 
a  pause,  "he  were  tellin'  truth 
when  he  towd  yon  yoong  lady  as  first 
seet  of  her  had  changed  everything. 
That  were  true.  When  I  coom  up  I 
couldn't  mak'  it  out — why  he  were 
changed — I  reckon  that  was  why." 

Her  voice  quavered,  and  John  smoked 
for  a  minute  or  two  without  looking 
at  her;  then  he  said  in  a  soothing 
tone: 

"If  it  'ud  do  ye  ony  good  to  cry,  my 
wench,  don't  mind  me." 

"Nay,  Mr.  Fazackerly,"  returned 
Alty,  throwing  back  her  head,  "I'll 
noan  cry.  No  use  cryin'  o'er  spilt 
milk." 

John  turned  towards  her  with  a 
smile. 

"Reet,  lass,"  he  said  approvingly. 

"I've  learnt  summat,"  said  Alty. 

John  noted  how,  Va.  ^s^NXi^  ^3{t>Qafc\stw:^^ 
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tone  and  the  resolute  forcing  back  of 
the  tears  which  were  near  at  hand, 
she  could  not  quite  control  the  quiver- 
ing of  her  lip;  his  eyes  became  sym- 
pathetically troubled. 

"Eh,*'  he  murmured  under  his 
breath,  "if  it  hadn't  ha'  been  for  all 
they  women  folk,  I'd  ha'  given  yon 
yoong  scamp  a  proper  leathering." 

"I'm  as  bad  as  him,"  returned  she 
gloomily.  "I  wish^^h,  I  do  wish  as 
I'd  never  clapped  een  on  him!" 

Tears  suddenly  leaped  forth  and  ran 
down  her  cheeks,  and  she  turned  away 
her  head  to  hide  them.  John  tactfully 
averted  his  eyes,  and  put  his  pipe  back 
into  his  mouth. 

"Eh,  Mester  Fazackerly,"  she  mur- 
mured, "I — I  doubt  ye  think — eh,  I 
doubt  ye  cannot  think  so  very  well  o' 
me  in  yo'r  heart" 

John  slowly  wheeled  and  looked  at 
her,  but  Alty,  who  sat  covering  her 
eyes  with  her  hands,  did  not  interpret 
the  meaning  of  his  glance. 

"I  never  knowed  ye  see'd  Mester 
Royton  in  Liverpool,"  she  observed 
presently,  in  a  muffled  tone. 

"Ah,  I  see'd  him  right  enough," 
growlQd  John. 

"Yo'  never  said  nought,"  remarked  she. 

"Nay,"  returned  John  stolidly. 

"Don't  yo'  want  to  ax  me  a  few 
questions,"  she  went  on;  "don't  yo' 
want  to  know  how  it  all  fell  out?" 

"Nay,"  said  John  again.  "I'll  not  ax 
yo'  no  questions,  lass — I  nlver  was  one 
for  mich  talk." 

Silence  reigned  unbroken  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  Alty  said: 

"I'll  be  goin'  home  to  Grandma  now, 
Mester  Fazackerly." 

John  made  no  further  effort  to  de- 
tain her,  but  sat  watching  her,  until 
her  tall  figure  disappeared  among  the 
dunes. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

"Well !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Orrell,  look- 
ing up  from  her  knitting  with  a  scan- 
dalized air  as  Alty  entered.    "This  is  a 


pretty  to<lo.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
whatever  I'm  to  think  o'  yo',  lass,  or 
whatever  they'll  think  o'  yo'  up  at 
Fazackerly's.  The  gaffer  himself  coom 
down  here  to  look  arter  yo'.  Whatever 
was  yo'  doin'  trapsing  off  by  yo'rsri' 
wi'out  a  word  to  nobory?" 

Alty  sat  down  suddenly  in  her  grand- 
father's elbow  chair,  the  sense  of  guilt, 
which  had  been  kept  at  bay  by  her 
late  companion's  reassuring  words, 
again  overwhelmed  her. 

"Eh,  Grandma,  I  doubt  I've  been  a 
bad  girl,"  she  exclaimed  brokenly.  "I've 
been  awful  deceitful.  I've  been— down- 
right wicked!" 

Mrs.  Orrell  sat  for  a  moment  staring 
at  her  with  horrified  eyes. 

"Whatever  art  thou  sayin'  there?"  she 
exclaimed  at  last.  "Mind  what  thou'rt 
about,  Alty — don't  go  for  to  t^l  me 
tales  o'  that  kind." 

Alty  raised  her  blue  eyes  drowned 
in  tears: 

"I  must  tell' the  truth  at  last,"  she 
sobbed.  "I  didn't  like  to  tell  ye  nought 
along  o'  beiu'  afeared  of  upsettin'  ye — 
but  I  can't  keep  it  back  no  more.  I've 
been  carryin'  on  summat  dreadful  wi' 
that  Territorial  gentleman  as  we  do 
the  washin'  for.  I've  been  meetiu*  him 
regular  and  lettin'  him  court  me " 

"Wi'out  a  word  to  nobory,"  gasped 
the  old  woman. 

"Mester  Fazackerly  knowed,"  ex- 
claimed Alty  tearfully.  "He  made  me 
promise  to  give  over  meetin'  him 
mornin's  or  evenin's  when  there  was 
sech  a  few  follcs  about — so  that's  why 
I  made  an  excuse  about  the  washin*. 
Eh,  dear.  Grandma,  the  washin*  was 
only  an  excuse,  he  didn't  want  them 
handkerchiefs — and  he's  dozens  and 
dozens  of  clean  shirts!" 

"Fazackerly  knowed,  ye  say,"  stam- 
mered Mrs.  Orrell,  in  a  mystified  tone, 
paying,  it  would  seem,  more  attention 
to  this  unexpected  announcement  than 
to  the  revelation  of  Alty's  wrong- 
doing. 
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"And  that's  not  all/*  pursued  the 
girl,  Intent  on  completing  her  avowal. 
**Hlm  and  me  had  it  made  up  to 
run  away  and  get  married  in  Liver- 
pool this  mornln'  and  go  off  for 
our  weddin*  trip  to  the  Isle  of 
Man." 

'To  the  Isle  of  Man!"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Orrell,  gazing  in  a  bewildered 
fashion  at  Alty.  "Well,  upon  my  word ! 
The  Isle  of  Man  indeed — and  niver  a 
word  to  them  as  brought  ye  up.  The 
young  gentleman  wanted  to  marry  ye, 
yc  say?  I  niver  heard  sich  a  tale  In 
my  life!  Yo'  were  a  proper  pair  o' 
noddies.  Yo'  couldn't  get  married  that 
way,  wi'out  no  banns  bein*  give  out  nor 
nothin'." 

"It  would  ha'  been  at  the  registry 
office,"  faltered  the  girl.  "I  didn't  un- 
derstand that,  or  o*  course  I'd  niver 
ha'  give  in  to  it,  but  anyway,  I  didn't 
get  the  chance  o'  gettin'  married  no- 
way, for  Mester  Fazackerly  come  into 
Liverpool  wi'  me,  and  stuck  so  close  to 
me  I  couldn't  get  away  to  Join  Mester 
Royton.  Wouldn't  let  me  out  o'  his 
sight,  he  wouldn't.  I  got  tired  o'  hang- 
in'  about  in  the  end  and  come  back  wl' 
him. 

A  sour  smile  overspread  Mrs.  Orrell's 
face,  and  she  nodded  approvingly. 

"John  Fazackerly  showed  his  sense," 
she  rejoined ;  then  she  grew  gray,  even 
gloomy :  "  'Twas  very  ill-done  o'  ye, 
Alty,  I  couldn't  ha*  believed  it,  and 
Grandfeyther  'ud  never  ha'  believed  it 
— him  as  was  always  sayin'  what  a 
good  lass  ye  was — ^to  think  o'  ye  bein* 
that  artful— and  that  wicked — takin' 
up  wi'  the  first  yoong  spark  as  was  to 
be  met  1'  the  road.  Ye'll  ha*  to  give 
him  up  now,  though — ^he'll  have  to  take 
soom  other  yoong  lady  to  the  Isle  o' 
Man,  if  he  can  get  ony  decent  mak*  o' 
lass  to  agree  to  get  married  in  that 
heathen  way.  Ye*ll  not  stir  out  o* 
that  chair,  Alty,  till  ye  promise  to  give 
this  yoong  chap  up." 

"There's  no  need  for  no  promises/' 


rejoined  Alty,   in  a  shame-faced  way. 
"He*ve  given  me  up.** 

For  some  reason  or  other  Mrs.  Or- 
rell,  instead  of  being  propitiated  by 
this  meek  avowal,  was  much  incensed. 

"I  wonder  ye  can  look  me  in  the 
face,**  she  exclaimed  indignantly.  "Eh, 
deary  me,  to  think  o'  our  Harry's 
wench  comin'  to  this — to  be  took  up 
and  tossed  away  by  the  first  whipper- 
snapper  as  chances  to  fancy  her.  Eh, 
Alty!  and  yo'  not  eighteen  year  old, 
and  as  well  brought  up  as  ye've  been — 
why,  ye  might  ha'  looked  as  high  as 
anyone.  He  must  ha'  made  very  little 
o'  ye  to  think  he  could  treat  ye  that 
road." 

"I  doubt  he  did  think  little  o'  me," 
sobbed  Alty,  and  her  tears  fiowed 
afresh.  "His  own  sweetheart  come  to 
look  arter  him — ^he  hadn't  seen  her 
afore — ^and  she  was  that  bonny  he  had 
no  eyes  for  me,  at  arter  the  first  look 
at  her." 

Mrs.  Orrell  drew  herself  back  in  her 
chair. 

"My  word!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  can't 
make  head  or  tail  o'  this!  He  wants 
to  marry  ye,  and  he  has  a  sweetheart 
of  his  own  as  he's  niver  seen,  and  she 
comes  to  look  arter  him,  and  John  Fa- 
zackerly brings  ye  home.  Do  ye  ex- 
pect me  to  believe  sich  a  rigmarole  as 
that,  lass?" 

"It's  every  word  true,"  insisted 
Alty. 

Mrs.  Orrell  meditoted,  gazing  keenly 
at  her  grand-daughter  the  while. 

"Have  ye  told  me  all  the  truth, 
though?"  she  said  at  last.  "Are  ye 
keepin'  nothin'  back  from  me?  Is 
there  somethin'  worse  behind?" 

"Eh,  Grandma,  there's  summat  aw- 
ful behind,"  faltered  Alty.  "I  scarce 
know  how  to  tell  ye.  Them  folk  as 
come,  Mester  Royton's  father  and 
mother  and  his  sweetheart  and  all — 
they  found  me  up  yon,  and  they 
thought  me  a  bad  weiv^V^,  %»ft^  \>QKt^ 
was  a  n?«l\cYi  \i^  \«iiX.  xafe  Wi  t^^  \I^>Eass« 
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the  time  to  come  and  meet  him,  and 
tbey  found  me  wi*  that,  and  they 
thought  I'd  stole  it." 

*'Whatr'  ejaculated  her  grand- 
mother. 

"Ah,  they  did,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man was  for  sending  for  a  policeman, 
only  Mester  Fazackerly  come  up  and 
got  me  off." 

"Well,"  gasped  the  other,  still  staring 
aghast  "I  never  though  to  live  to  see 
this  day.  That  my  grand-daughter 
should  be  took  for  a  thief.    Eh,  Alty !" 

**They  don't  think  it  now,"  faltered 
the  girl  quickly.  "Mester  Royton  told 
them  about  his  lendin'  it  to  me — ^he 
didn't  like  to  say  it  before  along  o* 
his  sweetheart  bein'  there,  I  suppose, 
but  he  coom  out  wi'  it  at  last — eh. 
Grandma,  don't  look  at  me  like  that,  I 
can't  abear  it!  I'm  sure  I'm  punished 
enough.  Mester  Fazackerly  'ull  tell  ye 
all  about  it  if  ye  ax  him.  He  took  my 
part — He  didn't  think  so  bad  o'  me, 
he  says." 

"Well.  I  think  bad  o'  ye  then,"  said 
Mrs.  Orrell  sternly.  "But  it's  no  use 
cryin*  o'er  spilt  milk.  Take  off  your 
hat  and  coom  to  your  tay." 

When  tea  had  been  partaken  of  and 
the  crockery  washed  up  she  retired  to 
her  own  room,  from  whence  she  pres- 
ently emerged  bonneted  and  cloaked, 
and  carrying  the  umbrella  without 
which  she  never  left  the  house  what- 
ever the  weather  chanced  to  be. 

"Goin'  out?"  inquired  Alty,  looking 
up  from  the  bowl  of  chicken  food 
which  she  was  in  the  act  of  scalding, 
and  standing  with  the  kettle  poised  in 
her  hand  at  a  somewhat  dangerous 
angle.  "Where  on  earth  are  ye  for, 
Grandma?" 

"Never  ye  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Orrell 
sternly.  "You  stay  here.  When  ye've 
finished  your  jobs  out  o'  doors  ye  can 
sit  down  and  do  a  bit  o'  mendin'." 

Alty  made  no  answer,  but  stood  peer- 
ing between  the  geranium  pots  through 
the  little  window,  and  watching  the  tall 


resolute  old  figure  till  it  was  out  of 
sight 

"She's  gone  up  yon,"  she  said  to  her- 
self as  she  turned  away;  "she's  gone 
to  ax  Mester  Fazackerly  all  about  it. 
Well,  he'll  make  the  best  o'  me." 

Nevertheless,  she  felt  uncomfortable, 
and  anxious,  as  she  returned  to  the 
scalding  of  her  meal. 

When  Mrs.  Orrell  arrived  at  the 
farm,  she  found  John  Fazackerly 
standing  in  the  middle  of  his  yard  con- 
versing with  the  postman,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  alighted  from  his  bi- 
cycle on  purpose.  John's  usually  impas- 
sive face  was  fiushed  and  his  manner 
more  excited  than  usual;  as  Mrs.  Or- 
rell crossed  the  yard  he  turned  away 
from  his  interlocutor  with  an  abrupt 
gesture  of  dismissal. 

"You  keep  your  mouth  sbut,  Luke," 
said  John  sternly,  "that's  all  a»  you've 
got  to  do." 

"Theer's  a  many  to  talk  besides  me," 
rejoined  the  other  sulkily.  '^'Tis  aU 
over  country  by  now." 

Here  John,  catching  sight  of  his  ad- 
vancing visitor,  made  a  quick  vraming 
movement  with  his  hand,  bat  the  other, 
whose  back  was  toward  the  old  woman, 
continued  querulously: 

"I  thought  it  but  friendly  to  drop 
ye  a  hint  knowing  the  wendi  was  in 
your  sarvice." 

"That'll  do,"  said  John.  "I'm  not 
one  as  cares  to  hear  gossip  about  no- 
body. Now  I  think  it  'ud  better  be- 
come a  man  o'  your  years,  Luke  Al- 
mond, to  mind  your  own  business  and 
not  to  be  spreading  tittle-tattle.  I  was 
theer,  I  tell  ye,  so  I  know  what  hap- 
pened. Ye  can  say  that  if  ye  like, 
next  time  the  tale  comes  to  those  long 
ears  of  yours.  Good  evenin',  Mrs. 
Orrell." 

The  postman,  turning  with  a  startled 
look,  nodded  to  the  old  woman,  then 
mounted  his  bicycle  and  rode  away. 

"Well,  and  how  are  you,  Mrs.  Or- 
rell?" inquired  John. 
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"Yon  chap  were  talkln'  about  our 
Alty?"  remarked  Mrs.  Orjrell,  planting 
the  point  of  her  umbrella  firmly  be- 
tween the  cobblestones,  and  fixing  a 
challenging  look  on  the  farmer. 

John  met  it  steadily: 

"So  ye  heerd,"  he  rejoined. 

"Whe,  I  heerd  summat/'  answered 
the  old  woman.  "The  lass  couldn't 
keep  it  back  no  more.  She  out  wi'  the 
tale  the  minute  she  come  in,  but  I 
couldn't  make  much  o*  it." 

John  took  his  pipe  from  his  pocket, 
examined  it  with  great  interest,  and 
slowly  polished  the  bowl  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand. 

"She  said  as  yo'  could  tell  me  all 
about  it,"  pursued  she. 

"If  I  was  you,"  said  John,  "I'd  let 
it  drop.  That's  what  I'd  do.  I'd  let 
it  drop.  'Twas  but  a  bit  o'  foolishness 
and  no  harm  done.  The  less  talk  the 
better." 

**But  Luke  Almond  had  summat  to 
say  about  it,  hadn't  he,"  persisted 
Mrs.  Orrell.  "I  head  liim  as  I  were 
comin'  up  sayin'  he  thought  he  ooi^ 
to  give  ye  a  hint  as  the  wench  was  in 
your  sarvice." 

"There's  three  wenches  in  our  sarv- 
ice," returned  he. 

Mrs.  Orrell  drew  a  long  breath. 

"John  Fazackerly,"  she  said.  "I've 
knowed  ye  since  ye  was  bom. — 'Twas 
me  as  was  the  first  to  hold  ye  in  my 
arms.  'Twas  me  as  washed  ye  and 
done  all  for  ye  as  soon  as  ye  come  into 
the  world." 

She  paused  impressively. 

"WeU?"  said  John,  but  he  looked  un- 
comfortable. 

"WeU?"  said  Mrs.  Orrell,  with  an 
authoritative  jerk  of  the  head.  "Goom ! 
Out  wi'  it" 

John,  moved  by  what  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  he  felt  to  be  a  cogent 
strain  of  reasoning,  came  to  the  point 
accordingly. 

"Well,  then,"  he  said,  "it  was  Alty. 
I'm  a  bit  bothered  about  her,  and  that's 


the  truth,  Mrs.  Orrell.  I'm  afraid,  do 
what  we  will,  there'll  be  a  deal  o*  talk 
over  this  'ere  business.  Yon  yoong 
chap  as  was  carryin'  on  wi'  her — ye 
know?" 

Mrs.  Orrell  nodded. 

"Well,  his  father,"  resumed  John, 
"an  army  man,  too,  and  a  mad  man  I 
should  judge,  coom  down  here  to  look 
arter  him  and  brought  a  party  o'  fine 
folks  wi'  him.  And  at  arter  I  took 
Alty  away  they  all  went  down  to  the 
hotel  for  tea.  They  had  one  o'  them  there 
motor-cars  wi'  them,  and  the  chap  as 
worked  it  went  straight  into  the  bar, 
and  there  was  a  good  few  folks 
there " 

He  broke  off.  Mrs.  Orrell's  pale  face 
grew  a  shade  paler,  and  she  clacked 
her  tongue. 

"I  doubt  the  tale  'ull  be  in  every- 
one's mouth,"  she  said.  "Eh,  what- 
ever coom  to  our  Alty  I  can't  think! 
To  go  and  throw  away  her  good  name 
same  as  that,  all  in  a  minute." 

"Goom,"  said  John,  rolling  his  head 
in  a  protesting  way.  "Throw  away 
her  good  name!    Tbat's  a  bit  strong." 

"Well,  what  can  anybody  think?"  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Orrell.  "They'll  reckon  her 
a  thief — ^and  maybe  worse.  Eh,  dear 
o'  me!  An'  Orrells  has  always  kept 
their  heads  so  high,  and  my  family, 
too,  and  to  ha'  folks  all  o'er  the  coun- 
try tattlin'  about  her !" 

John,  who  had  been  stroking  his 
beard  meditatively,  now  shot  out  his 
hand  with  an  arresting  gesture: 

"I've  been  thinkin'  o'  summat,"  he 
said.  "I'm  comin'  to  it  in  a  minute, 
but  ye  mun  give  me  time  to  get  it 
shaped  right  in  my  head  first" 

Mrs.  Orrell  hastily  pocketed  the 
handkerchief  with  which  she  had  been 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  stood  expectantly, 
her  gaze  glued  on  the  farmer's  face, 
which,  for  a  man  engaged  in  solving  a 
neighbor's  difficulty  from  purely  al- 
truistic motives,  wore  an  oddlY  «>^- 
tated  expr«Bs&o\i. 
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He  turned  a  little  aside  as  though 
unwllllDg  to  subject  himself  to  so  In- 
tent a  scrutiny,  and  the  old  woman, 
taking  the  hint,  directed  her  gaze  to- 
wards the  point  of  her  umbrella, 
which  she  continued  to  prod  into  the 
interstices  between  the  cobblest<Hies. 

"It's  this  way,"  said  Fazackerly  at 
last.  "You've  heerd  the  a&y\n* :  *When 
a  child  cries  for  nothin*  as  it's  good  to 
give  It  summat  to  cry  about' " 

Mrs.  Orrell  looked  up  disappointedly. 

"Our  Alty's  a  bit  old  for  smacking," 
she  rejoined.  "I  reckon  she's  enough  to 
cry  about,  John." 

"Eh,  my  word,  I  wasn't  meanin'  ye 
to  take  me  up  that  way.  I  were  Just 
workin'  up  to  my  p'int."  Here,  as  he 
deemed  it  best  to  start  afresh,  he  re- 
sumed his  original  argumentative 
manner:  "Well,  if  it's  good  to  give  a 
cryln'  child  summat  to  cry  for  in  earn- 
est, It  would  be  better  to  give  goeslpin' 
folk  summat  worth  talkln'  about." 

"So  It  would,"  agreed  Mrs.  Orrell 
eagerly. 

"What  would  ye  say  to  a  weddin* 
now?"  inquired  John,  his  very  ears 
turning  deep  red. 

**That  'ud  depend  whose  weddin'  it 
was,"  rejoined  the  other,  with  due  cau- 
tion. 

John  cleared  his  throat  and  came 
straight  to  the  point. 

"Well,  I  were  thlnkin'  if  Alty  'ud 
have  me,  ye  know.  'Tls  a  thing  as  I've 
had  in  my  mind  some  time,  but  I  reck- 
oned she  met  think  me  a  bit  too  old. 
And  then,  when  she  took  up  wi'  t'other 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  drop  it.  But 
now,  as  all  that's  at  an  end,  there's 
nought  I'd  like  better.  But  I  were 
thinkln'  o'  keepin'  it  quiet  for  a  bit, 
and  not  seemln'  to  be  takin'  advantage 
of  her  bcfln'  upset  and  that" 

{To  he 


He  paused. 

"And  I'm  sure  it  was  very  kindly 
thought  of,"  said  Mrs.  OrrelL  "But, 
ye  see,  Mester  Fazackerly,  it  'ud  make 
all  the  difference  as  to  what  folks  was 
talkln'  about  if  ye  was  to  come  forrard 
now." 

"Ah,  that's  it,"  said  John,  and 
rubbed  his  chin  again. 

"So  ye  might  as  well  coom  back  wi' 
me  now,  and  put  it  to  the  lass  straii^t 
off,"  suggested  the  old  lady,  who  was 
certainly  not  disposed  to  let  grass  grow 
under  her  feet 

John  gazed  at  her,  the  color  ever 
deepening  in  his  face,  till  it  assumed  a 
positively  beet-like  hue. 

"I'm  not  mich  hand  at  taUdn',"  he 
said  after  a  pause;  "if  I  was  to  get 
agate  o'  tryin'  to  explain  to  her  all  as 
I've  been  explainln'  to  you  I  shouldn't 
make  no  hand  o'  it.  I  reckon  ye'd  best 
step  down  first,  and  tell  her  how  things 
has  fell  out — 'tis  but  fair  to  let  her 
know,  but  I'll  not  have  her  forced  no- 
how. I'd  sooner  let  her  face  the  thing 
out,  nor  that.  I'm  ready  to  stand  up 
for  her,  anyway." 

**That  wouldn't  shut  folks'  mouths," 
retorted  Mrs.  Orrell.  **There  is  but  one 
thing  as'U  do  that  Well,  don't  be  too 
long,  John.  I  seem  as  if  I  couldn't  rest 
wi'out  it's  settled." 

She  went  out  of  the  gate,  and  Jcdm, 
after  pausing  for  a  moment,  betook 
himself  Indoors,  going  straight  up- 
stairs to  his  own  room.  Here,  after  a 
further  Interval  of  reflection,  he 
performed  a  somewhat  elaborate 
toilet 

"If  I'm  to  go  a-courtin'  I'd  best  do 
it  in  proper  style,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"Besides,  It  'ull  be  easier  to  come  to 
the  p'int  if  I'm  all  ready  to  start 
straight  off." 
continued,) 
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Although  dancing,  as  one  of  the  arts 
attached  to  polite  society,  has  a  his- 
tory dating  from  the  times  when  so- 
ciety could  first  Justly  be  called  polite 
at  all,  it  has  less  tradition  behind  it 
than  any  other  accomplishment  This 
ti  no  doubt  partly  because  it  has  ceased 
to  be  attached  as  of  right  to  polite  so- 
ciety and  partly  because  polite  society 
itself  does  not  at  present  set  any  great 
store  by  tradition.  It  is  not  now  a 
necessary  detail  of  a  gentleman's  edu- 
cation that  he  should  learn  to  carry 
himself  with  dignity  and  grace  any 
more  than  he  should  learn  the  use  of 
the  small  sword  or  make  the  Grand 
Tour.  We  have  replaced  deportment 
by  physical  strength,  the  duel  by  more 
primitive  methods  of  self-defence,  and 
the  results  of  the  Grand  Tour  by  the 
prestige  attaching  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  at  one  or  other  of  the 
older  Universities.  In  order  to  keep 
pace  with  this  radical  change  tradi- 
tion, too,  has  altered  its  style  and  gar- 
ment. Like  the  rest  of  our  institutions, 
it  has  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
Public  School  and  University  clique, 
which,  because  it  can  produce  a  type 
of  man  very  serviceable  in  frontier 
scuffles  and  provincial  administration, 
has  been  accepted  as  the  pontifical 
source  of  manners  as  well. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the 
new  authority  has  done  much  for  those 
whom  it  has  trained ;  but  it  would  be 
equally  idle  to  give  it  credit  for  any 
but  the  most  unhappy  results  in  the 
ball-room.  Some  ten  years  ago,  when 
athletics  were  at  their  highest  popu- 
larity and  the  affectation  of  a  brutal 
clumsiness  was  considered  rather  ele- 
gant, dancing  fell  into  a  very  grave 
decline.  The  aspect  of  the  average 
ball-room  of  those  days,  its  fioor 
romped  over  by  bruised  and  fiustered 
hobbledehoys   and   strewn    with    shoe- 


buckles,  hair-pins,  and  fragments  of 
ladies'  dresses,  is  now  no  more  than  a 
painful  memory  slowly  being  obliterated 
by  the  renascence  at  present  predomi- 
nant To  be  sure,  the  reaction  did  not 
get  so  far  as  a  revival  of  the  fine  style 
associated  with  the  minuet  and  the 
gavotte,  which  would  exact  a  complete 
reconstruction  of  society  before  they 
would  consent  to  return  to  it  It  is, 
indeed,  more  than  a  merely  arguable 
proposition  that  the  new  method  has 
done  nothing  but  replace  one  vice  by 
another  Just  as  bad.  Nevertheless, 
even  granting  the  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tion, there  is  still  a  possible  distinction 
to  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  moderns 
by  the  consideration  that,  while  the 
faults  of  the  great  decline  arose  from 
a  contempt  for  dancing  itself,  those  of 
the  revival  are  due  to  an  over-zealous 
and  misdirected  desire  to  improve  it. 

The  enthusiasm  has  been  growing 
ever  since  the  Valse  Boston — or,  in 
plain  English,  the  Boston — suddenly 
took  the  attention  of  the  more  fashion- 
able people.  In  itself,  the  arrival  of 
the  Boston  was  somewhat  of  an  his- 
toric event,  since  it  introduced  for  the 
first  time  a  rhythmic  measure  into 
ordinary  ball-room  dancing.  It  is 
danced,  as  the  saying  is,  "against  the 
music,"  so  that  there  is  no  coincidence 
between  the  ictua  of  the  musical  bar 
and  that  of  the  step:  the  unit  of  the 
Waltz  is  a  tribrach,^  ^  w,  that  of  the 
Boston  an  amphibrach,  w  —  ^,  and 
the  two  can  only  be  reconciled  by 
grouping  together  in  the  mind  several 
bars  into  a  rhythmic  sequence.  It  re- 
quires some  nicety  of  ear  to  catch  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  rhythm,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  ensued  the  new  dance  most  keenly 
were  not  entirely  aware  of  the  aesthetic 
value  of  their  movements.  Moreover, 
the  athletic  tradition  survived  and  still 
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surviyes  to  render  common  a  good  deal 
of  the  violence  of  the  earlier  period. 

A  dance  which  has  introduced  a 
rather  recondite  principle  of  music,  al- 
though in  a  primitive  form,  to  the  pre- 
sumably frivolous  ball-room  public  de- 
serves some  attention.  But  it  must  not 
be  granted  all  that  the  enthusiasts 
claim  for  it.  It  is  still  only  the  most 
fashionable  dance,  and  not  at  all  the 
most  popular.  It  is  paramount  at  the 
big  dances  in  London,  where  the  Waltz 
is  fighting  for  its  life;  but  wherever 
the  old  style  preserved  most  of  its  dig- 
nity, there  also  the  new  made  least 
headway.  If  a  suffrage  were  taken 
throughout  England,  the  Waltz  would 
be  placed  first,  for  by  the  general  pub- 
lic the  Boston  is  still  regarded  as  an 
impertinent  innovation  danced  only  by 
those  who  wish  to  show  that  they  have 
been  to  town  and  learned  the  latest 
metropolitan  extravagance. 

Extravagance  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
word  to  express  the  droll  attitudes  and 
fantastic  gestures  which  are  now  in 
fashion.  The  questionable  taste  of  such 
performances  has  brought  them  into 
public  odium,  which,  ignoring  distinc- 
tions, has  set  its  face  against  the 
dances  themselves,  whereas  it  is  the 
dancers  who  are  to  be  reproved.  There 
is,  for  example,  an  inoffensive  form 
even  of  the  Tango  which  is  a  pretty 
measure  when  danced  by  a  Spaniard 
equipped  with  a  temperamental  sym- 
pathy for  the  music  and  a  national 
habit  of  graceful  and  lazy  movement; 
when  danced  by  EngUsh  people  who 
have  neither,  but  attempt  to  supply  the 
defect  by  an  incompetent  imitation  of 
stage  methods — ^themselves  far  from 
perfect  models — it  merits  all  the  evil 
spoken  of  it. 

It  seems  that  we  are  not  a  nation 
gifted  with  a  natural  taste  for  dancing, 
unless  it  be  of  the  style  of  the  coun- 
try-dance or  morris-dance,  neither  of 
which  are  social  accomplishments  in 
the  polite  sense.    There  has  been  good 


dancing  in  England.  Under  the  tuition 
of  French  and  Italian  teachers  we  once 
mastered  the  art  by  copying  those  who 
possessed  it  by  birthri^t,  and  so  long 
as  tradition  held  good,  so  long  we  did 
not  entirely  disgrace  ourselves.  But 
tradition,  at  least  that  tradition,  has 
gone,  and  there  is  no  proper  substitute 
for  it  The  rules  hammered  out  in  the 
rough-and-tumble  of  Public  Sdiool  and 
University  life  are  defective  on  the 
point  and  do  not  permit  the  interven- 
tion of  better  authorities.  Parents  see 
that  they  will  only  be  tolerated  by  their 
children  if  they  give  them  their  head, 
and  therefore  do  so,  though  not  with- 
out a  certain  uneasiness  which  is  being 
justified  by  the  event.  The  younger 
generation  is  not  capable  of  looking 
after  itself.  Had  it  been  so  capable, 
the  dance  clubs  which  sprang  up  round 
the  new  movement — ^for,  since  1789,  no 
revolution  is  complete  without  its 
clubs — would  have  set  themselves  to 
correct  the  faults  which  debased  it. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  merely  sub- 
mitted to  the  impudence  of  their  own 
members  and  instead  of  checking  ex- 
travagance do  all  in  their  power  to  per- 
l)etuate  the  abuse. 

Nevertheless  it  might  have  happened 
that  by  being  thrown  together  oftener 
PhylUs  and  Ck>rydon  would  have  worn 
away  much  of  that  boorishness  which 
hi  the  familiar  sign  of  timidity  in  the 
presence  of  the  opposite  sex — shyness 
covering  its  confusion  by  shouting  at 
the  top  of  its  voice.  Yet  here,  too,  the 
renascence  has  failed  to  do  any  good. 
One  of  its  emancipating  canons  per- 
mits the  invention  of  steps  by  any  one 
who  has  the  ingenuity  to  think  of  them, 
and  in  consequence  there  has  been  a 
great  multiplication  of  styles.  It  is 
held  a  less  noble  thing  to  dance  the 
correct  measure  well  than  to  dance  a 
private  variation  of  it  badly,  and  so 
there  are  innumerable  "dance-friend- 
ships" formed  between  persons  who 
happen    to   be   acquainted   with   each 
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other's  idiosyncrasies.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  call  a  subscription  dance — and  most 
dances  now  are  subscription  dances — ^a 
social  function.  It  is  an  entertainment 
at  which  two  friends,  or  perhaps  a 
small  group,  may  spend  the  evening 
dancing  together;  to  which  a  hostess 
who  shrinks  from  the  labor  of  large 
receptions  may  Invite  guests  by  simply 
purchasing  tickets  for  them,  as  she 
^ves  a  dinner-party  at  a  restaurant 
to  avoid  offending  her  domestic  serv- 
ants. It  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  those 
who  attend  such  gatherings  will  learn 
the  art  of  addressing  themselves  to 
strange  company.  If  by  chance  they 
are  forced  to  meet  an  unknown,  their 
manners  are  as  awkward  as  their  con- 
versation is  insipid;  they  wrap  them- 
rselves  in  that  national  reserve  with 
which  it  is  customary  to  mask  the  de- 
ficiency of  spirit  and,  as  soon  as  the 
weary  business  is  over,  fly  back  to  the 
company  of  those  towards  whom  they 
•can  behave  with  the  easy  familiarity 
of  old-crony-ship. 

The  senior  generation  does  not  ex- 
press any  definite  opinion  upon  this 
Arcadian  felicity.  They  put  their  trust 
in  the  safety  of  numbers,  and  are  gen- 
•erally  prepared  to  dispense  with  the 
supervision  of  a  chaperone  or  at  most 
iselect  a  member  of  the  party  who  has 
recently  become  entitled  to  call  herself 
a  matron  and  delegate  the  duties  of  the 
post  to  her.  Those  duties  are  purely 
formal,  and  her  authority,  by  a  kind  of 
legal  fiction,  is  often  made  to  extend 
over  persons  whom  she  hardly  knows 
by  sight.  All  parties  concerned  are  so 
keen  In  the  pursuit  of  their  own  pleas- 
ure that  after  the  hasty  and  lnconse< 
quent  introduction  they  probably  do 
not  see  each  other  again  till  they  meet 
in  the  vestibule  for  an  equally  hasty 
and  Inconsequent  farewell. 

On  the  whole,  the  renascence  of 
'dancing,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  its 
enthusiasm,  has  turned  out  a  disap- 
.pointing  business.    It  has  suffered  both 


from  the  minority  who  dance  too 
often  and  the  majority  who  dance  too 
seldom.  The  minority  become  devoted 
to  their  clubs,  which  give  them  a  false 
sense  of  solidarity  when  they  break  out 
into  extravagances;  the  majority,  as 
always,  is  scattered  and  for  that 
reason  Incapable  of  establishing  Its 
saner  ideals.  There  is  a  very  sound 
public  opinion  In  the  ball-room,  but 
it  is  always  in  fragments.  The  mas- 
tership of  the  ceremonies  is  never 
ill  democratic  hands:  the  hosts  are 
a  powerful  oligarchy,  the  guests 
isolated  and  Insecure.  And  perhaps, 
for  reasons  already  given,  even 
if  the  majority  held  the  power  they 
would  make  no  very  good  use  of 
it.  Modern  society  does  not  seem  to 
know  where  to  look  for  its  aristocracy, 
and,  since  from  its  very  nature  It  must 
recognize  some  kind  of  sovereignty, 
ends  by  acknowledging  any  group  of 
persons  who  lay  claim  to  It  with  suf- 
ficient uproar.  No  doubt  the  pre- 
tenders will  fall  In  due  time,  for  even 
the  most  sheepish  middle  class  will  re- 
bel against  a  caste  arising  from  its  own 
ranks  and  demonstrating  its  authority, 
not  by  superior  manners,  but  by  ab- 
surdities invented  pour  ^ater  lea  bour- 
geois. In  the  meantime,  dancing  falls 
Into  vulgarity  and  decadence. 

Nor  Is  there  any  hope  that,  although 
changes  are  numerous,  and  every  year 
brings  its  puny  revolt,  any  great  Im- 
provement will  take  place  either  In 
the  constitution  of  society  or  in  its 
dancing  until  some  very  strong  revul- 
sion takes  place.  The  truth  is  that 
dancing  cannot  last  if  once  it  is  di- 
vorced from  dignity,  that  dignity  which 
we  have  forgotten,  but  which  still  be- 
longs to  Zulus  and  Arabs.  Indeed,  the 
feelings  of  a  Baggara  sheikh  who 
should  see  a  modern  English  ball-room 
would  provide  interesting  material  for 
the  student  of  comparative  ethnic  psy- 
chology. Even  morrls-danclug,  as  per- 
formed according  to  t\\fe  Vi«sx.  ^x5$ms555»- 
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logical  records  by  University  profes- 
sors dressed  in  cricketing  flannels  and 
decked  out  with  fantastic  colored 
ribands,  were  better  than  such  wild 
things  as  the  "One-step."  Yet  in  the 
ball-room  no  less  than  on  the  viUage 
green  the  best  way  of  moving  forward 
is  to  go  back.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
change  the  measures  so  much  as  the 

Tbe  Britiflb  Review. 


methods  of  dancing  them.  And  to  do 
that  it  will  be  imperative  to  look  for 
models  to  some  other  group  than  that 
which  has  now  taken  the  lead,  and  to 
remember  that  the  heads  of  society 
have  the  duty  of  guiding  public  opinion 
as  well  as  the  privilege  of  disregard- 
ing it 

A  Dancing  Man, 


SOME  PBINCIPLES  OP  LITEHARY  CRITICISM. 


The  great  multiplication  in  recent 
years  of  the  number  of  books  annually 
published,  the  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  number  of  newspapers  that  deal 
critically  in  some  way  or  another  with 
those  books  and  the  almost  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  vast  reading  public  that 
either  by  purchase  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  libraries  select 
books  both  for  study  and  for  casual 
reading,  make  it  more  necessary  than 
ever  that  true  critical  principles  should 
be  applied  to  the  works  that  pour  from 
the  press.  It  is  not  only  that  the  read- 
ing public  has  increased;  the  writing 
public.  Including  not  only  the  authors 
of  books  but  critics  of  books,  have  also 
increased.  We  have  to-day  an  army  of 
authors  and  a  regiment  of  critics  who 
supply  and  check  the  supply  of  litera- 
ture to  the  hungry  hordes  of  readers 
throughout  English-speaking  lands.  To 
what  extent  the  voice  of  the  critic  reg- 
ulates literary  supply  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know;  but  while  it  appears 
that  among  a  certain  cultured  class  the 
critical  sense  is  very  acute  and  a  rea- 
soned warning  is  gratefully  received, 
yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  cer- 
tain authors  secure  their  market  in  the 
very  teeth  of,  and,  perhaps,  almost  be- 
cause of  adverse  criticism.  This  un- 
doubtedly has  been  the  case  of  certain 
novelists  who  achieved  great  circula- 
tions despite  Impossible  plots,  extra- 
ordinary   ignorance,   slovenly   writing, 


and  a  purely  conventional  and  artificial 
outlook.  In  the  past  this  has  been  true 
of  poetry,  and  to-day  it  is  also  true,  in 
some  considerable  measure,  of  popular 
theology.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far 
to  seek.  There  is  a  vast  public  that 
are  almost  uneducated  so  far  as  lit- 
erature is  concerned,  but  who,  never- 
theless, are  able  to  read.  Their  case 
is  like  that  of  young  children  in  the 
matter  of  physical  food.  They  will  eat 
anything  that  flatters  their  senses  or 
assuages  their  hunger.  The  mere  act 
of  reading,  like  the  mere  act  of  eating, 
is  in  itself  a  satisfaction.  Neither  class 
is  afraid  of  indigestion,  and  in  fact 
rarely  suffers  from  it  What  the  child 
demands  is  something  that  stimulates 
the  salivary  glands;  what  the  unedu- 
cated reader  demands  is  something  that 
stimulates  the  emotional  or  sentimental 
feelings  that  correspond  to  those 
glands  in  the  intellectual  self.  Now 
the  writer  who  can  supply  in  fullest 
measure  these  honest  stimuli  and  can 
appeal  in  the  crudest  fashion  to  that 
general  sense  o^  Justice,  retribution* 
and  ultimate  happiness  which  is  intui- 
tive in  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  and 
can  at  the  same  time  add  a  certain 
glamour  or  mystic  note  to  a  plain  tale 
is  bound  t6  capture  his  or  her  audience. 
The  success  of  certain  melodramas  and 
certain  novels  is  only  explicable  on 
these  grounds.  The  authors  are  con- 
fessedly not  writing  for  educated  peo- 
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pie.  Their  methods  are  clumsy,  inef- 
ficient, unreal,  but  nevertheless,  like 
the  poorest  conjurer  at  the  village  fair, 
they  deceive  all  the  time.  The  illusion 
is  maintained ;  the  readers  or  audience 
are  carried  out  of  themselves  into  an- 
other world,  a  stilted,  unreal,  and  ab- 
surd world,  but  nevertheless  another 
world,  and  one  that  is  capable  of 
deceiving  them  with  wide  success;  a 
standard  of  relatively  high,  often  im- 
possibly high,  morality  is  reached  and 
Art,  once  again  in  her  lowest  realm, 
has  demonstrated  her  power  to  con- 
quer Nature.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
sneer  at  or  belittle  these  miracles! 
These  achievements  are  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  art,  and  stand  in  line  with 
the  vivid  drama  of  savage  races,  the 
story-telling  of  early  peoples,  the  mira- 
cle and  moral  play,  the  folk  tales  and 
so  forth.  Given  an  illiterate  or  a  semi- 
literate  audience  then  their  demand  for 
illusion  that  will  satisfy  their  moral 
natures,  at  the  expense  may  be  of 
truth,  reality,  and  spirituality,  will  be 
satisfied  by  some  professor  or  other  of 
the  art  of  legerdemain. 

But  It  is  here  that  the  function  of 
the  critic  comes  in.  It  is  for  him  to 
preach  In  and  out  of  season  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  and  to  lay  down 
certain  principles  that  will  give  to 
those  who  are  growing  literate  a  power 
of  choice  in  literature.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  criticism  is  no  new 
thing.  Each  literary  age  is  apt  to  think 
that  it  Invented  the  science  of  criticism. 
But  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  his  fore- 
runner, Salnte  Beuve,  were  neither  the 
first  of  critics  nor  will  they  be  the  last. 
Criticism  is  the  everlasting  bonfire  that 
from  age  to  age  destroys  with  cheery 
IS,low  the  transient  literature  of  the 
world.  The  real  literature  of  each  age 
has  come  through  the  heat  un- 
tarnished and  cleansed.  The  rest  has 
been  destroyed  thoroughly  and  for 
ever.  The  efforts  of  libraries  to  pre- 
serve the  veritable  texts  of  dead  books 
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lead  merely  to  the  preservation  of 
mummies  whose  shape  and  clothing  in- 
dicate the  manners  of  a  dead  a^.  The 
vitality  of  such  books,  if  they  ever  had 
any,  has  been  destroyed  by  the  cleans- 
ing flames  of  conscious  or  unconscious 
criticism.  Where  is  the  bulk  of  litera- 
ture, vast  we  dare  not  doubt,  of  wfflch 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  almost 
the  solitary  survivors?  In  the  case  of 
the  literature  of  ages  when  men  com- 
mitted sagas  to  memory  and  the 
preservation  of  a  text  depended  on  the 
accurate  handing  down  of  the  text 
from  mind  to  mind  through  many  gen- 
erations, in  the  case  of  such  literature" 
we  have  conscious  criticism  of  the  most 
intense  kind.  Work  that  did  not  reply 
to  the  mental  and  spiritual  demands  of 
the  most  acute  minds  of  successive  gen- 
erations was  destroyed  effectively  by 
the  definite  refusal  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory unreal  and  dead  products  of 
thought  In  the  case  of  the  enormously 
voluminous  mystical  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  we  see  a  parallel  instance. 
It  died  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
The  criticism  of  minds  that  were  above 
all  things  alive  to  spiritual  realities 
destroyed  as  with  fire  mystical  books 
that  did  not  shine  with  the  sunlight 
of  love  and  hope.  So  to-day  the  de 
Imitatione  Christi  stands  with  one  or 
two  other  books  in  solitary  splendor, 
the  relics  that  criticism  has  left  un- 
touched out  of  an  almost  endless  li- 
brary of  manuscripts.  The  same 
process  we  see  at  work  in  our  midst 
to-day.  It  is  a  melancholy  and  yet  a 
wholesome  thing  to  wander  through  one 
of  the  vast  libraries  of  England  and  to 
see  the  miles,  so  it  seems,  of  shelves 
that  shelter  the  dead  novelists  and 
poets  of  the  last  century.  There  they 
are,  reduced  to  their  only  reality,  the 
reality  of  paper,  ink,  and  binding.  It 
is  the  critical  spirit  of  the  public,  not 
of  the  reviewers,  that  has  cast  the  use- 
less souls  of  those  books  into  Gehenna. 
A  nation  may  be  deceived  in  Ut^ic^xa^ 
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as  in  politics,  but  not  for  very  long. 

These  reflections  implicitly  contain 
the  true  principles  of  literary  criticism. 
The  tireless  destruction  of  manuscripts 
and  books  and  sagas  that  has  gone  on 
since  the  first  mutterings  of  art  has 
been  due  to  the  appreciation,  often  de- 
layed for  a  generation,  of  the  truisms 
that  a  thing  must  be  alive  if  it  is  to 
live;  that  to  be  alive  involves  an  ad- 
herence to  certain  creative  principles. 
To  have  the  outward  form  of  reality 
is  not  enough,  and  therefore  a  mere 
conquest  of  form  in  literature  in  no 
way  ensures  immortality.  The  literary 
creation  must  touch  a  note  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  the  note  that  says:  '*This 
creation  is  of  my  kind.  He  is  aQve 
an  much  as  I  am  alive;  his  imssions, 
his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  temptations 
are  such  as  mine  are;  his  ideals  are 
such  as  I  would  wish  mine  to  be."  The 
first  creative  principle  in  literature  to 
be  applied  as  a  critical  test  is  that  the 
creation  must  be  so  real  that  the  heart 
of  the  reader  not  only  acknowledges, 
but  demands  kinship. 

The  second  creative  principle  relates 
to  form.  Form  is  an  aspect  of  reality. 
Alone  it  does  not  give  reality,  but  with- 
out it  reality  cannot  exist  for  us.  So 
if),  particular  classes  of  literature  form 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  literary 
effort.  If  the  form  fails  the  whole 
creation  fails.  This  is  the  reason  why 
some  haunting  melody  becomes,  on 
creation,  in  an  instant  and  for  ever  an 
incorporate  part  of  national  life.  It  ha^ 
touched  the  heart  of  the  nation.  It  has 
been  recognized  as  real  and  indis- 
pensable through  its  form.  Complex 
that  form  may  be,  or  simplicity  itself: 
but  simple  or  complex,  it  has  carried 
the  heart  of  its  creator,  as  it  were, 
into  the  heart  of  every  hearer.  There- 
fore the  critic  must  look  at  form  in 
literature.  Form  is  not  enough  in  it- 
self ;  but  if  it  is  plain  that  the  form  is  a 
vehicle  for  reality,  and  the  only  vehi- 
cle, then  that  form  is  a  fundamental 


fact  The  testing  of  form  is  the  hard- 
est work  of  the  critic.  It  is  not  merely 
a  measuring  of  metres,  a  balancing  of 
sentences,  a  detection  of  art  or  failure 
of  art  It  is  the  ascertainment  of  the 
fact  whether  the  author  has  used  or 
lias  not  used  his  special  artistic  form 
for  the  translation  of  his  own  person- 
ality, alive  and  real,  into  his  prose  or 
verse.  Unless  there  is  such  a  trans- 
lation the  form,  however  perfect,  how- 
ever beautiful,  is  valueless  so  far  as 
immortality  is  concerned.  It  is  this 
fact  that  makes  parody  so  immensely 
valuable  as  a  critical  force,  that  makes 
the  pages  of  Punch  one  of  the  true 
critical  elements  of  our  time.  The 
parody  will  show  whether  the  form  is 
essential  or  non-essentiaL  In  all  the 
great  writers  form  is  the  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  translation  of  personality. 
It  brings  the  heart  of  the  author  into 
touch  with  the  heart  of  the  reader. 
Dante,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare  are  all 
alive  in  the  very  structure  of  their 
work. 

A  third  though  lesser  critical  test 
is  nationality.  An  author  must  reveal 
not  only  a  living  creation,  must  not 
only  make  that  creation  instinct  with 
his  own  personality,  but  must  also  in- 
spire it  with  his  own  national  life. 
There  is  no  internationalism  in  litera- 
ture, though  the  interchange  of  litera- 
ture is  one  of  the  best  solvents  of  na- 
tional differences.  But  the  latter  fact 
shows  that  the  national  test  of  litera- 
ture is  one  of  the  first  moment  It  is 
because  the  writing  of  a  man  or  woman 
carries  implicitly  in  it  the  life  of  his 
or  her  nation  that  the  carrying  of  that 
writing  over  the  national  boundary 
makes  for  the  inter-knowledge  of  two 
or  more  nations.  The  critic  necessarily 
approaches  with  prejudice  literary 
work  of  one  nation  that  purports  to 
come  out  of  the  heart  of  another  na- 
tion. It  is  for  this  reason  that  trans- 
lations are  so  rarely  literature;  that 
the  Latin  secular  writings  of  the  Mid- 
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«dle  Ages,  purely  non-national  writings, 
were  never  literature.  It  Is'  for  thiif* 
reason,  too,  that  we  may  welcome  from 
the  literary  point  of  view  the  modem 
intensification  of  the  sense  of  nation- 
alism. 

To-day,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  critic  of 
literature  to  apply  all  these  tests,  even 
if  he  also  applies  others,  sternly  and 
closely.  It  will  help  to  cleanse  litera- 
ture of  much  rubbish ;  it  will  raise  lit- 
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erary  taste  and  enlarge  the  standard 
of  life ;  and  it  will  help,  at  a  very  crit- 
ical moment  in  the  history  of  culture 
when  a  semi-knowledge  of  letters  has 
spread  through  the  entire  community, 
to  throw  open  new  gates  to  literature. 
We  are  standing  on  the  confines  of  a 
new  age  in  creative  work,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  from  the  first  the 
soundest  critical  principles  should  be 
applied. 

/.  E.  Q.  de  M. 


THE  STORY  OP  A  PERFECT  GENTLEMAN. 
By  Ian  Hay. 


VII. 

The  Coroner*s  Jury  were  inclined  at 
the  time  to  blame  the  signalman,  bill 
the  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry  established 
the  fact  that  the  accident  was  due  to 
the  driver's  neglect  to  keep  a  proper 
look-out.  However,  as  the  driver  was 
4ead,  and  his  fireman  with  him,  the 
Law  very  leniently  took  no  further  ac- 
tion in  the  matter. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
AS  the  train  was  crossing  a  bleak 
Yorkshire  moor  seven  miles  from  Tet- 
ley  Junction,  the  Curate  suddenly  left 
the  seat  upon  which  he  lay  stretched, 
dreaming  of  Eileen,  and  fiew  across 
the  compartment  on  to  the  recumbent 
form  of  a  stout  commercial  traveller. 
Then  he  rebounded  on  to  the  fioor, 
and  woke  up — unhurt 

"'Tl8  a  accident,  lad!"  gasped  the 
<K>mmercial  traveller,  as  he  got  his 
wind  back. 

"So  it  seems,"  said  the  Curate. 
-"Hold  tight!     She's  rocking!" 

The  commercial  traveller,  who  was 
mechanically  groping  under  the  seat 
for  his  boots— commercial  travellers 
always  remove  their  boots  in  third- 
dass  railway  compartments  upon  night 
Journeys — followed  the  Curate's  advice, 


and  braced  himself  with  feet  against 
the  opposite  seat  for  the  coming 
houleversemenU 

After  the  first  shock  the  train  had 
gathered  way  again — the  light  engine 
into  which  it  had  charged  had  been 
thrown  clean  off  the  track, — but  only 
for  a  moment  Suddenly  the  reeling 
engine  of  the  express  left  the  metals  and 
staggered  drunkenly  along  the  ballast 
A  moment  later  it  turned  right  over, 
taking  the  guard's  van  and  the  first 
four  coaches  with  it,  and  the  whole 
train  came  to  a  standstill. 

It  was  a  corridor  train;  and  unfor- 
tunately for  Gerald  GMmore  and  the 
commercial  traveller,  their  coach  fell 
over  corridor  side  downwards.  There 
was  no  door  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
comimrtment — only  three  windows, 
crossed  by  a  stout  brass  bar.  These 
windows  had  suddenly  become  sky- 
lights. 

They  fought  their  way  out  at  last 
Once  he  had  got  the  window  open  the 
Curate  experienced  little  difilculty  in 
getting  through;  but  the  commercial 
traveller  was  corpulent  and  tenacioud 
of  his  boots,  which  he  held  persistently 
in  one  hand  while  Gerald  tugged  at  the 
other.    Still  he  was  \jkaxiNj^  xs^  ^X.>36sx.x 
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and  the  two  slid  down  the  perpendicu- 
lar roof  of  the  coach  on  to  the  perma- 
nent way. 

"That's  done,  anyway,"  panted  the 
hagman,  and  sitting  down  he  began  to 
put  on  his  boots. 

"There's  plenty  more  to  do,"  said  the 
Curate  grimly,  pulling  off  his  coat 
"The  front  of  the  train  Is  on  fire. 
Come !" 

He  turned  and  ran.  Almost  at  his 
first  step  he  cannoned  Into  a  heavy 
body  In  rapid  motion.  It  was  Ex- 
callbur. 

"That  you,  old  friend?"  observed  the 
Curate.  "I  was  on  my  way  to  see 
about  you.  Now  that  you  are  out,  you 
may  as  well  come  and  bear  a  hand." 

And  the  pair  sprinted  along  the  line 
towards  the  blazing  coaches. 

It  was  dawn — gray,  weeping,  and 
cheerless — on  Tetley  Moor.  Another 
engine  had  come  up  from  behind  to 
take  what  was  left  of  the  train  back 
to  the  Junction.  Seven  coaches,  in- 
cluding the  lordly  sleeping-saloon, 
stood  Intact;  the  other  four,  with  the 
engine  and  tender,  lay  where  they  had 
fallen — a  mass  of  charred  wood  and 
twisted  metal.  A  motor-car  belonging 
to  a  doctor  stood  in  the  roadway  a 
hundred  yards  oflf,  and  its  owner,  to- 
gether with  a  brother  of  the  craft  who 
had  been  a  passenger  in  the  train, 
were  attending  to  the  injured.  There 
were  fourteen  of  these  altogether, 
mostly  suffering  from  burns.  These 
were  made  as  comfortable  as  possible 
in  the  sleeping-berths,  which  their 
owners  had  vacated.  Under  a  tar- 
paulin by  the  side  of  the  permanent 
way  lay  three  figures  which  would 
never  feel  pain  again. 

"Take  your  seats,  please!"  said  the 
surviving  guard  in  a  subdued  voice.  He 
spoke  at  the  direction  of  a  big  man  in 
a  heavy  overcoat,  who  appeared  to 
have  taken  charge  of  the  salvage  op- 
erations. The  passengers  clambered  up 
into  the  train. 


Only  one  delayed.  He  was  a  long, 
lean  yoUng  man,  black  from  head  to 
foot  with  soot  and  olL  His  left  arm 
was  badly  burned,  and  seeing  a  doctor 
disengaged  at  last  he  came  forward  to 
have  it  dressed. 

The  big  man  in  the  heavy  overcoat 
approached  him. 

"SCy  name  is  Caversham,"  he  said. 
"I  happen  to  be  a  director  of  the  Com- 
pany. If  you  will  give  me  your  name 
and  address,  I  will  see  to  it  that  your 
services  to-night  are  suitably  recog- 
nized. The  way  you  got  those  two 
children  out  of  the  first  coach  was 
splendid,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so. 
We  did  not  even  know  they  were 
there." 

The  young  man's  teeth  suddenly 
flashed  out  into  a  white  smile  against 
the  blackness  of  his  face. 

**Neither  did  I,  sir,"  he  said.  "Let 
me  Introduce  you  to  the  responsible 
party." 

He  whistled.  Out  of  the  gray  dawn 
loomed  an  eerie  monster,  heavily 
singed,  wagging  its  tail. 

"Scally,  old  man,"  said  the  Curate, 
"this  gentleman  wants  to  present  you 
with  an  Illuminated  address.  Thank 
him  prettily!"  Then  to  the  doctor: 
"I'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you ;  it's 
quite  comfortable  now." 

He  began  stifOy  to  pull  on  his  coat 
and  waistcoat.  Lord  Caversham,  lend- 
ing a  hand,  noted  the  waistcoat,  and 
said  quickly: 

"Will  you  travel  in  my  comimrtment? 
I  should  like  to  have  a  word  with  you, 
if  I  may." 

"I  think  I  had  better  go  and  have  a 
look  at  these  poor  folk  in  the  sleeper 
first,"  replied  the  Curate.  "They  may 
require  my  services — ^professionally." 

"At  the  Junction,  then,  perhaps?** 
suggested  Lord  Caversham. 

But  at  the  Junction  the  Curate  found 
a  special  waiting  to  proceed  north  by 
a  loop  line;  and  being  in  no  mind  to 
receive  compliments  or  waste  his  sub- 
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stance  on  a  hotel  bill,  departed  forth- 
with, taking  his  charred  confederate, 
Excalibnr,  with  him. 

VIII. 

But  Fortune,  once  she  takes  a  tanej 
to  you,  is  not  readily  shaken  off,  as 
most  successful  men  are  always  trying 
to  forget 

A  fortnight  later  Lord  Caversham, 
leaving  his  hotel  in  a  great  northern 
town — he  combined  the  misfortunes 
of  being  both  a  director  of  the 
railway  company  and  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  had  spent  a  harassing 
fortnight  attending  inquests  and  ex- 
plaining to  fervent  young  counsel  why 
he  had  not  been  present  upon  the  foot- 
plate of  the  engine  supervising  the 
driver  and  fireman  at  the  time  of  the 
accident — encountered  an  acquaintance 
whom  he  had  ho  difficulty  whatever  in 
recognizing. 

It  was  Excalibur,  Jammed  fast  be- 
tween two  stationary  tram-cars — ^he 
had  not  yet  shaken  down  to  town  life 
— ^submitting  to  a  painful  but  effective 
process  of  extraction  at  the  hands  of 
a  po88e  of  policemen  and  tram-conduc- 
tors, shrilly  directed  by  a  small  but 
commanding  girl  of  the  lodging-house 
drudge  variety. 

When  this  enterprise  had  been 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and 
the  congested  traffic  moved  on  by  the 
overheated  policemen.  Lord  Caversham 
crossed  the  street  and  tapped  the  dam- 
sel upon  the  shoulder. 

"Can  you  kindly  inform  me  where 
the  owner  of  that  dog  may  be  found?" 
he  inquired  politely. 

"Yass.  Se*nty-one  Pilgrim  Street 
But  'e  won't  sell  him." 

'^Should  I  be  likely  to  find  him  at 
home  if  I  caUed  now?*' 

"Yass.  Bin  in  bed  since  the  ecci- 
dent.    Got  a  nasty  arm." 

"Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  accom- 
panying me  back  to  Pilgrim  Street  in 
my  car." 


After  that  Mary  Ellen*s  mind  became 
an  incoherent  blur.  A  stately  limousine 
glided  up:  Mary  Ellen  was  handed  in 
by  a  footman,  and  Excalibur  was 
stuffed  in  after  her,  in  instalments. 
The  grand  gentleman  entered  by  the 
opposite  door  and  sat  down  beside  her ; 
but  Mary  Ellen  was  much  too  dazed 
to  converse  with  him. 

The  arrival  of  the  equipage  in  Pil- 
grim Street  was  the  greatest  moment 
of  Mary  Ellen's  life.  After  the  grand 
gentleman  had  disappeared  within  the 
dingy  portals  of  Number  Seventy-one 
in  quest  of  Mr.  Gilmore,  Mary  Ellen 
and  Excalibur  remained  in  the  street, 
chaperoning  the  chauffeur  and  foot- 
man, and  keeping  the  respectful  but  in- 
quisitive crowd  which  promptly  gath- 
ered round  the  gleaming  car  at  a 
proper  distance. 

Meanwhile,  upstairs  in  the  first  floor 
front,  the  Curate,  lying  in  his  uncom- 
fortable flock  bed  was  saying — 

"If  you  really  mean  it,  sir " 

"I  do  mean  it  If  those  two  chil- 
dren had  been  burned  to  death  un- 
noticed I  should  never  have  forgiven 
myself,  and  the  public  would  never 
have  forgiven  the  Company." 

"Well,  sir,  as  you  say  that,  you — 
well,  you  could  do  me  a  service.  Could 
you  possibly  use  your  influence  to  get 
me  a  billet — I'm  not  asking  for  an  in- 
cumbency: any  old  curacy  would  do^ 
a  billet  I  could  marry  on?"  He  flushed 
scarlet.  "I — we  have  been  waiting  for 
a  long  time  now." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  the 
Curate  wondered  if  he  had  been  too 
mercenary  in  his  request  Then  Lord 
Caversham  asked — 

"What  are  you  getting  at  present?" 

"A  hundred  and  twenty  a  year." 

This  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  sal- 
ary which  Lord  Caversham  paid  his 
chauffeur.  He  asked  another  question, 
in  his  curious,  abrupt  staccato  man- 
ner. 

"How  much  do  ^o^  'v^s^T^'* 
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**We  could  make  both  ends  meet  on 
two  hondred.  But  another  fifty  would 
enable  me  to  make  her  a  lot  more  com- 
fortable," said  the  Curate  wistfully. 
The  great  man  surveyed  him  silently — 
wonderingly,  too,  if  the  Curate  had 
known.    Presently  he  asked — 

••Afraid  of  hard  work?" 

••No  work  is  hard  to  a  man  with  a 
wife  and  a  home  of  his  own,"  reidied 
the  Curate  with  simple  fervor. 

Lord  Caversham  smiled  grimly.  He 
had  more  homes  of  his  own  than  he 
could  conveniently  live  in,  and  he 
had  been  married  three  times.  But 
even  he  found  work  hard  how  and 
then. 

••I  wonder!"  he  said.  •'Well,  good- 
aftemocm.  I  should  like  to  be  intro- 
duced to  your  flanoie  one  day." 

He  walked  briskly  down  the  stairs 
and  into  the  street  Mary  Ellen,  frus- 
trating the  footman,  darted  forward 
and  flung  open  the  door  of  the  ca:^  with 
a  magnificent  flourish. 

Excalibur,  mistaking  her  intention, 
and  anxious  to  oblige,  promptly  tried 
to  crawl  in. 

IX. 

A  tramp  opened  the  Rectory  gate 
and  shambled  up  the  neat  gravel  walk 
towards  the  house.  Taking  a  short  cut 
through  the  shrubbery  he  emerged  shd- 
denly  upon  a  little  lawn. 

Upon  the  lawn  a  lady  was  sitting  in 
a  basket-chair,  beside  a  perambulator, 
whose  occupant  was  slumbering  peace- 
fully. A  small  but  intensely  capable 
nursemaid,  prone  upon  the  grass  in  a 
curvilinear  attitude,  was  acting  as 
tunnel  to  a  young  gentleman  of  three 
who  was  impersonating  a  locomotive. 

The  tramp  approached  the  group  and 
asked  huskily  for  alms.  He  was  a 
burly  and  unpleasant  specimen  of  his 
class — a  class  all  too  numerous  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  great  industrial  parish 
of  Smeltingborough. 

The  lady  in  the  basket-chair  looked 
up. 


••The  Rector  is  out,"  she  said.  "If 
you  will  go  into  the  town  you  will  find 
him  at  the  Church  Hall,  and  he  wiU 
investigate  your  case." 

"Oh,  the  Rector  is  out,  is  he?"  re- 
peated the  tramp,  in  tones  of  distinct 
satisfaction. 

••Yes,"  said  EUeen. 

The  tramp  advanced  another  pace. 

••Give  us  half-a-crown,"  he  said.  •*I 
haven't  had  a  bite  of  food  since  yes- 
terday, lady.  Nor  a  drink  neither,"  he 
added  humorously. 

••Please  go  away,"  said  the  lady. 
••You  know  where  to  find  the  Rector." 

The  tramp  smiled  unpleasantly,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  move. 

The  railway-tunnel  rose  abruptly  to 
its  feet,  and  remarked  with  asperity — 

••Now  then,  pop  off !" 

Even  this  had  no  effect  The  lady 
looked  up  again. 

••You  refuse  to  go  away?"  she  said. 

•*I*11  go  for  half-a-crown,"  replied  the 
tramp,  with  the  gracious  air  of  one 
anxious  to  oblige  a  lady. 

••Watch  Baby  for  a  moment  Mary 
Ellen,"  said  Eileen. 

She  rose,  and  disappeared  into  the 
house,  followed  by  the  gratified  smile 
of  the  tramp.  He  was  a  reasonable 
man,  and  knew  that  ladies  did  ni%l 
wear  pockets. 

••Thirsty  weather,"  he  remarked  af- 
fably. 

Mary  Ellen,  keeping  one  hand  upon 
the  shoulder  of  Master  Gerald  Caver- 
sham Gilmore  and  the  other  upon  the 
edge  of  the  baby's  perambulator, 
merely  chuckled  sardonically. 

Next  moment  there  were  footsteps 
round  the  comer  of  the  house,  and 
EUleen  reappeared.  She  was  clinging 
with  both  hands  to  the  collar  of  an 
enormous  dog.  Its  tongue  lolled  from 
its  great  Jaws,  its  tail  waved  menac- 
ingly from  side  to  side;  its  great 
limbs  were  bent  as  if  for  a  spring.  Its 
eyes  were  half  closed,  as  if  to  focus 
the  exact  distance. 
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"Run!"  cried  Eileen  to  the  tramp. 
"I  can't  hold  him  In  much  longer." 

This  was  true  enough,  except  that 
when  Eileen  said  **ln"  she  meant  "up." 

But  the  tramp  did  not  linger  to  dis- 
cuss prepositions.    There  was  a  scurry 

Blackwood' 8  Magaxlne. 


of  feet ;   the  gate  hanged ;  and'  he  was 
gone. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  Eileen  let 
go  of  Excalibur's  collar.  Excalibur 
promptly  collapsed  upon  the  grass  and 
went  to  sleep  again. 


MEXICO  AND  AMERICAN  PEACE. 


That  America  will  finally  drift  into 
a  war  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico  seems 
now  pretty  certain,  and  the  outstanding 
facts  of  that  war  will  be  this — that  it 
was  not  desired  either  by  the  best  or 
by  the  majority  of  Americans. 

Such  a  fact,  I  know,  is  generally 
taken  as  proving  the  inevitability  of 
war,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  only  proves 
the  inability  of  Americans  to  govern 
themselves  in  a  crisis.  As  the  presi- 
dent of  a  great  American  university 
said  to  me,  "War  is  no  more  inevitable 
than  a  Jam  tart  is  inevitable.  Both 
must  be  made  by  men." 

The  truth  is  that  Americans  (like 
Europeans  in  similar  circumstances) 
have  not  yet,  in  the  matter  of  war  and 
peace,  become  free  men,  because  they 
have  never  troubled  to  assert  their 
freedom.  They  are  the  slaves  of  "cir- 
cumstances" (as  that  Huerta,  whom  the 
President  would  not  know  or  recognize, 
drank  too  much  champagne,  and  so  re- 
fused to  salute  the  American  flag,  thus 
settling  for  Americans  their  destiny  in 
very  important  matters  for  the  best 
part  of  a  generation).  But  their 
slavery  to  these  outside  circumstances 
is  not  Inevitable.  The  price  of  the  con- 
quest of  circumstances,  as  of  fhe  con- 
quest of  Nature,  is  a  definite  eflfort  of 
the  mind,  a  moral  determination  to  un- 
derstand and  face  the  facts,  and  to  im- 
prove and  clarify  our  ideas  concerning 
them.  The  organized  opposition  to  war 
has  hardly  yet  arrived  at  the  concep- 
tion of  its  mission. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  Immense 


bulk  of  the  American  people  do  not  de- 
sire war  (I  base  this  on  observations 
made  during  a  recent  three  months' 
trip— West,  South,  East,  North),  the 
large  body  of  opinion  is  inert,  while  the 
much  smaller  body  which  does  clamor 
for  war  is  very  far  from  inert;  it  is 
very  active. 

The  whole  incident  indicates  an  out- 
standing defect  in  a  large  proportion 
of  popular  pacifism.  The  opposition  to 
war  in  America,  like  so  much  of  the 
opposition  to  war  in  Europe,  has  not 
got  beyond  the  stage  of  vague  good  in- 
tention, of  feeling,  of  desire.  The  indi- 
viduals who  represent  this  opposition 
are  for  the  most  part  incapable  of  any 
reasoned  and  analytical  criticism  of 
the  proposals  for  the  employment  of 
force  made  by  those  who  favor  war  as 
an  instrument  of  politics.  The  latter 
party  has,  for  instance,  in  the  case  un- 
der discussion,  urged  that  America,  be- 
ing a  very  great  Power  and  Mexico  a 
very  small  one,  the  military  problem 
Involved  in  the  annexation  of  Mexico 
would  be  quite  simple — ^a  short  military 
campaign,  not  very  costly  in  life,  and 
resulting  in  the  restoration  of  order 
and  the  cessation  of  that  constant 
bloodshed  which  has  gone  on  in  Mexico 
for  so  many  years,  ana  might  other- 
wise go  on  indefinitely.  You  will  hear, 
neither  in  the  newspapers  nor  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  any  of  the  more  ob- 
vious objections  to  this  view.  I  have 
nowhere,  for  instance,  seen  it  pointed 
out  that  the  case  of  Mv3xlco  will  not  be 
at  uU  the  same  as  that  of  Cuba.    Isv 
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the  case  of  Cuba,  America  was  fight- 
ing not  against  but  with  the  native 
population,  with  the  simple  object  of 
turning  out  a  crumbling  foreign  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  case  of  Mexico,  on  the 
other  hand,  America  would  have  to 
fight  against  the  native  population,  to 
eflfect  military  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  assume  the  administration 
thereof — a  task  similar  to  that  of  the 
British  in  the  Transvaal,  only,  of 
course,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  since  it 
would  Involve  the  subjection  of  a  popu- 
lation not  of  100,000,  but  of  15,000,000, 
possessing  many  of  the  qualities  which 
characterized  the  Boers — capacity  for 
guerilla  warfare,  and  so  forth;  and 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
war  was  over  the  Americans  would  not 
find  a  population  ready  for  self-govern- 
ment as  the  Boer  population  was  ready. 
On  the  basis  of  the  comparison  fur- 
nished by  the  Transvaal,  the  United 
States  would  be  faced  by  military  op- 
erations covering  a  generation.  The 
work  of  pacification  would  in  any  case 
go  on  for  years,  Just  as  French  opera- 
tions in  Algeria  went  on  for  many 
years. 

Neither  have  I  seen  it  pointed  out 
that  when  all  this  preliminary  work 
was  over  America  might  find  herself 
equally  compelled  to  intervene  in  Nica- 
ragua, Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Guate- 
mala, and  in  all  the  Spanish- American 
Republics  right  down  to  the  Panama 
Canal;  and  that  if  she  were  dragged 
into  such  action  and  compelled  to  take 
over  the  administration  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  million  SpanLsh-speaking  half- 
breeds,  with  a  civilization  of  their  own, 
sufilclently  solidified  to  be  impossible  of 
supplanting  by  Anglo-Saxon  institutions 
—having,  that  is,  their  own  courts  of 
law,  their  own  Spanish  newspapers, 
schools,  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and 
so  forth — ^they  would,  with  aU  these 
factors,  have  annexed  an  Irish  problem 
to  the  south  of  them,  and  have  further 
complicated  American  politics,  already 


complicated  with  the  negro  problem  and 
the  problem  of  alien  emigration.  They 
would  have  complicated  it.  In  short, 
with  the  great  greaser  problem.  And 
Just  as  complications  like  that  of  the 
Irish  question  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
sanity  in  English  politics,  problems 
like  that  of  the  administration  of 
twenty  or  thirty  million  turbulent, 
alien,  Spanish-speaking,  Catholic  half- 
breeds  would  raise  all  sorts  of  issues 
which  would  interfere  with  the  devrf- 
opment  of  American  politics  in  a  like 
way,  and  at  a  time  when,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  questions  as  the  control 
of  capital  and  trusts,  the  abolition  of 
graft,  and  so  forth,  American  politics 
needed  to  be  simplified  rather  than 
otherwise.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  it 
pointed  out  that  the  real  cost  of  inter- 
vention in  Mexico  would  not  be  so 
mapy  millions  of  dollars  or  so  many 
lives,  but  a  more  Impotent  form  of 
American  society  than  we  should  other- 
wise have  had;  that,  in  other  words, 
the  Americans  are  being  asked  to  sac- 
rifice, in  some  degree,  100,000,000 
Americans  for  15,000,000  Mexicans, 
who  would  be  in  no  way  grateful. 
American  opinion  has  had  no  case  of 
this  kind  presented  to  it,  mainly  be- 
cause American  pacifism  has  never  con- 
ceived the  situation  in  Intellectual  or 
analytical  terms  at  all,  but  almost 
purely  in  terms  of  feeling. 

American  pacifism  is,  I  am  afraid, 
typified,  for  example,  by  Mr.  Bryan. 
Mr.  Bryan  stands  in  the  mind  of  the 
American  public  for  the  arch-defender 
of  peace.  He  is  almost  the  peace  case 
personified.  He  is  a  great  popular  ora- 
tor and  lecturer,  his  chosen  subject  is 
peace,  and  he  is  in  charge  of  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  the  United  States,  and 
should  in  consequence  have  an  expert's 
knowledge  of  foreign  politics. 

What  has  he  been  telling  the  public 
during  his  speeches  and  lectures  of  the 
past  year  or  two,  to  enable  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  judge  sanely  in  this  Mexi- 
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can  matter,  so  that  whether  they  go 
Into  the  country  or  keep  out  of  It,  they 
can  do  so  with  their  eyes  open,  know- 
ing what  either  policy  involves?  Well, 
you  will  find  that  Mr.  Bryan's  glowing 
periods  consist  almost  entirely  of  a  re- 
iteration of  the  statement  that  war  Is 
■due  to  the  cruelty,  barbarity,  and  un- 
christian intention  of  men;  whereas, 
of  course,  that  bears  not  at  all  upon 
the  case  of  the  American  who  wants 
to  intervene  in  Mexico  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  order  and  civilizing  the 
Mexicans. 

The  intention  behind  such  a  policy  is 
just  as  good  as  that  of  the  man  who 
•opposes  it  To  attempt  to  silence  it  by 
pointing  out  the  bloodshed  involved  is 
obviously  futile,  for  the  whole  plea  is 
that  there  will  be  less  bloodshed  with 
war  than  without.  The  militarist  is 
Just  as  "humanitarian"  as  the  pacifist; 
Just  as  high  principled.  Just  as  well  in- 
tentioned.  The  difference  between  them 
is  not  a  moral  one  at  alL  It  is  an  in- 
tellectual one.  It  is  concerned  with 
opposing  interpretations  of  fact.  This, 
for  Mr.  Bryan,  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  least  importance. 

Mr.  Bryan's  method,  like  that  of 
many  who  proclaim  themselves  peace- 
makers, has  been  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  first  and  last  requisites 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  are  high 
4ispirations  and  good  intentions;  that 
these  will  of  their  own  virtue  save  the 
trouble  of  understanding  the  tacts,  ob- 
viate the  need  for  grappling  intellectu- 
ally with  the  problem;  that  high 
morality  can  be  made  a  substitute  for 
the  knowledge  of  facts,  and  that  rhet- 
oric and  emotion  will  in  some  way  get 
over    difilculties    of    practical  politics 
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and  human  short-sightedness;  that 
war,  being,  according  to  this  view,  due 
to  human  wickedness  and  brutality,  it 
can  be  kept  at  bay  by  stirring  rhetoric 
anent  the  "Angel  of  Peace";  that,  in 
short,  if  we  are  all  very  good  and  high- 
minded,  war  will  be  no  more. 

This  whole  assumption — ^that  war  is 
due  to  evil  intention  and  can  be  pre- 
vented by  the  correction  of  intention — 
is  fundamentally  false.  Secretary  Bryan 
and  President  Wilson  are  themselves 
ptoof  of  it.  It  has  been  left  for  them, 
perhaps  the  best-intentioned  and  most 
pacifically  minded  leaders  of  any  Ad- 
ministration of  American  history,  to 
precipitate  the  most  dubiously  Just  war 
in  American  history  against  a  people 
whom  the  President  himself  holds 
blameless. 

The  people  now  doing  the  killing, 
whether  American  or  Mexican,  are  not 
animated  by  evil  intentions.  The  war 
has  not  been  precipitated  by  wicked 
people.  Few  wars  are.  War  is  gen- 
erally due  to  good  intention,  to  fine 
emotion,  to  high-mindedness,  on  both 
sides;  to  the  intention  to  prevent  or 
stop  some  evU  which  is  regarded 
worse  than  war,  to  avenge  a  wrong,  to 
sustain  national  honor.  The  people 
animated  by  these  intentions  are  not 
evil  people.  They  are  mistaken  people, 
honestly  holding  a  number  of  false 
ideas  of  such  things  as  the  effectiveness 
of  military  power  in  promoting  the 
ends  they  have  in  view ;  false  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  national  honor,  of  the 
means  by  which  a  country  promotes  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  its  people, 
and  takes  its  part  in  the  work  of  civ- 
ilization. 

Norman  AngeU, 
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Mr.  George  has  said  that  his  Budget 
is  a  Free  Trade  Budget.  Such  a  de- 
scription could  be  applied  to  the 
Budget  of  1909  if  the  land  taxes  were 
left  out  of  account.  But  it  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  Budget  of  1914,  because 
this  Budget,  while  professing  to  gradu- 
ate taxation  really  makes  it  penaL  Ac- 
cepting the  official  calculation  that  a 
one  per  cent  death  duty  is  equivalent 
to  a  threepenny  income-tax,  and  as- 
suming that  the  average  income-tax  on 
large  incomes  is  2s.  6d.,  we  find  that 
the  rich  man  must  now  pay  in  rates 
and  taxes  together  nearly  ten  shillings 
on  every  sovereign.  It  is  ridiculous  t<^ 
pretend  that  such  a  scale  represents 
taxation  according  to  ability  to  pay. 
There  is  not  one  rich  man  in  a  mil- 
lion who  leads  a  life  of  such  vicious 
extravagance  or  of  such  extreme  miser- 
liness that  he  wastes  or  hoards  half 
his  income.  The  Budget  does  not  tax 
the  millionaire,  but,  economically 
speaking,  breaks  him.  What  Mr. 
George  really  means  when  he  calls 
this  a  Free  Trade  Budget  is  that  con- 
fiscation is  the  only  alternative  to 
Tariflf  Reform,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  proposals  of  the  land  cam- 
paign implicitly  present  the  same  doc- 
trine. All  this  has  been  appreciated  by 
the  Socialists.  They  know  that  to  carry 
out  their  cherished  scheme  of  an  in- 
come-tax of  20s.  in  the  pound  on  in- 
comes above  a  certain  figure  no  new 
machinery  would  be  required.  It  would 
only  be  necessary  to  give  a  few  more 
turns  to  the  screw.  The  new  tax  on 
foreign  investments  closes  the  last 
loophole. 

In  the  light  of  this  fact  consider 
Mr.  George's  second  statement  that  his 
Budget  is  a  moderate  insurance  against 
a  social  revolution.  Whom  does  it  in- 
sure? Does  it  insure  the  middle 
classes?  No  doubt  it  postpones  their 
turn  for  a  few  years,  though  it  gives 


them  warning  that  their  time  is  short* 
But  it  certainly  does  not  insure  the- 
people  who  are  to  pay  the  maximum 
rate.  For  them  it  is  the  social  revolu- 
tion. It  compels  them  to  recast  their 
whole  mode  of  life.  It  completes  a 
process  begun  Just  twenty  years  ago. 
The  people  who  are  now  to  hand  over 
approximately  half  their  income  to  the 
State  or  the  local  authorities  then  paid 
an  income-tax  of  under  a  shilling  and 
no  succession  duties  worth  mentioning. 
To  tell  these  people  that  the  new  bur- 
dens represent  an  insurance,  and  actu- 
ally a  moderate  insurance,  is  to  play 
with  words.  They  represent  gradual 
but  inevitable  extinction. 

According  to  Radical  theory  the- 
State  can  live  for  a  term  of  years  on 
these  great  fortunes,  distributing  the 
money  to  the  poor  and  so  benefltting- 
the  country  economically.  But  what  is- 
to  happen  when  the  fortunes  are  gonel 
It  has  been  said  that  the  masses  are- 
living  on  the  dukes,  and  the  dukes  are 
living  on  their  pictures.  Some  day  the 
last  picture  will  be  sold;  what  then? 
Mr.  George  himself  has  wisely  shirked 
the  question,  but  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel 
has  offered  a  solution  which,  while 
satisfactory  at  first  sight,  really  ex- 
poses the  weakness  of  the  present  fi- 
nancial system.  Mr.  Samuel's  point  is 
that  the  national  income  has  grown 
faster  than  taxation,  and  that  the  bur- 
den is  therefore  lighter.  But  Mr^ 
Samuel  omits  to  ask  whether  the 
average  expenditure  has  not  also- 
grown,  whether  the  middle-  and  upper- 
class  standard  of  comfort  has  not 
risen.  It  has  risen,  and — what  i» 
especially  important — is  still  rising. 
A  man  cannot  maintain  his  relative 
position  in  the  social  scale  od 
the  income  out  of  which  his  mid- 
Victorian  grandfather  was  able  to  save. 
In  particular  the  expenditure  of 
the    middle    classes — people    with    in- 
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comes  Just  over  four  figures — ^has  been 
altogether  recast  since  foreign  travel 
became  fashionable  and  motor-cars  so- 
cial necessities. 

In  the  genially  cynical  letter  which 
Lord  Esher  lately  contributed  to  the 
**Times/'  this  aspect  of  the  matter  was 
well  brought  out.  Lord  Esher  lives  in 
a  fashion  which  critics  who  judge  by 
a  standard  now  hopelessly  antiquated 
condemn  as  luxurious.  In  practice  this 
means  that  he  maintains  a  certain 
number  of  servants,  gardeners  and 
chauffeurs.  Since,  as  he  admits,  and 
as  we  have  shown,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  meet  the  new  taxation  out  of 
his  surplus,  he  must  alter  his  way  of 
life,  and  he  cannot  alter  it  without 
discharging  some  of  the  labor  now  min- 
istering to  his  personal  wants.  The  re- 
former welcomes  the  fact  on  the 
ground  that  this  labor  is  parasitic,  to 
which  Lord  Esher  aptly  retorts  that 
it  has  got  to  be  fed  and  clothed  some- 
how. In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
his  letter  Lord  Esher  was  at  pains  to 
point  out  that  in  the  long  run  the 
State  might  make  a  better  use  of  his 
money  than  he  makes  of  it  himself; 
but  meanwhile,  he  asked,  what  will 
happen  to  the  discharged  "parasites"? 
What  comfort  is  it  to  them  to  know 
that  someone  else  is  drawing  their 
wages?  Professor  Pigou  apparently  did 
not  bother  to  read  the  letter  to  the 
end,  for  he  wrote  oflf  to  the  **Tlmes" 
to  direct  attention  to  Lord  Esher's  own 
point  that  the  new  distribution  of 
money  might  be  economically  sounder 
than  the  old.  It  is,  however,  precisely 
this  point  which,  as  Dr.  Cunningham 
has  seen,  may  be  called  in  question. 

For  what  are  the  objects  to  which  the 
new  taxation  is  to  be  devoted?  They 
are  three — the  Navy,  Old  Age  Pensions 
and  Social  Reform.  Not  one  of  these 
three  objects—certainly  not  the  last  as 
Mr.  George  understands  it — ^is  an  asset 
in  the  strictly  economic  sense.  The 
Navy    is    a    political    necessity.      But 


when  we  build  a  Dreadnought  we 
create  an  instrument  of  economic  de- 
struction which  we  hope  will  never  be 
used.  Economically  our  fleet  is  so 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  unpro- 
ductive capitaL  So,  again.  Old  Age 
Pensions  are  ethically  commendablCr 
But  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
granted  are  the  economically  unfits 
those  no  longer  capable  of  efficient 
productive  labor.  And  as  for  Social 
Reform,  Mr.  George's  notion  is  to 
supervise,  standardize  and  elaborate 
work  by  no  means  left  undone  before, 
at  the  price  of  substituting  paid  offi- 
cials for  gratuitous  labor.  In  the 
strict  economic  sense  all  this  expendi- 
ture is  waste.  We  do  not  condemn  it 
on  that  account;  quite  the  contrary; 
but  it  is  a  fair  answer  to  those  who 
charge  the  rich  with  maintaining 
parasitic  labor  to  point  out  that  the 
new  labor  that  the  State  is  calling  into 
existence  is  no  whit  more  truly  pro- 
ductive. 

We  shall  be  told  that  we  have  proved 
too  much — that  if  labor  employed  by 
the  State  out  of  the  taxes  simply  re- 
places  labor  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  employed  by  individuals,  the 
country  is  in  the  end  the  poorer  by  the 
cost  of  tax-collection.  This  is  not  the 
case.  Taxation  is  a  positive  benefit  so 
long  as  it  is  paid  out  of  a  surplus.  It 
is  better  that  the  State  should  take  a 
sovereign  and  spend  it  unproductively 
than  that  the  sovereign  should  lie  for 
years  in  somebody's  stocking.  That  is 
why  in  backward  countries  where  the 
inhabitants  hoard  their  savings  a  high 
level  of  taxation  is  desirable.  But 
England  is  not  a  backward  country^ 
and  modem  taxation  is  not  levied  up- 
on surpluses  but  upon  working  capitaL 
That  is  why  we  now  hear  so  much 
about  the  repercussion  of  taxation. 
There  must  be  repercussion  when  the 
tax  is  sent  up  beyond  a  certain  point 
A  tax  is,  as  it  were,  a  postage  stamp; 
it  tends  to  stick  where  It  V&  ^^ij^.  ^«>^s^. 
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if  the  tax  be  too  heavy  the  gum  will 
no  longer  hold  it  and  it  falls  ott  and 
hits  other  people.  The  country  would 
do  well  to  reflect  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  laboring  masses  will  be  hit  by  the 
system  elaborated  in  the  present 
Budget.  This  penal  taxation  is  not  di- 
rected only  against  those  who  live 
luxuriously;  it  is  directed  against 
capital  in  generaL  The  money-maker 
is  warned  that  the  State  objects  to  his 
activities.  Two  consequences  follow. 
The  first  is  that  foreign  capital  in  Eng- 
land will  be  withdrawn  to  safer 
regions;  the  second  that  English  capi- 
tal will  itself  migrate.  It  is  to  this 
The  Satnrday  Rerlew. 


latter  consequence  that  the  attention 
of  the  artisan  class  should  be  directed. 
Vast  sums  of  money  are  now  concen- 
trated in  London  for  the  development 
of  tropical  regions  whose  raw  products 
are  to  be  worked  up  by  English  opera- 
tives. Penal  taxation  can  change  the 
seat  of  this  development  and  divert  its 
results  to  operatives  in  other  countries. 
Just  as  surely  as  the  geographical  dis- 
coveries of  the  fifteenth  century  di- 
verted the  stream  of  trade  from 
Venice  and  the  great  Flanders  mar- 
kets. The  process  will  be  none  the  less 
certain  because  its  steps  may  be  im- 
perceptible. 


THE  CRITIC  AT  THE  R  A. 


"Talking  of  treacle  pudding/'  said 
Felicity,  helping  that  delicacy  with  a 
grace  and  skill  that  would  have  de- 
manded the  entire  concentration  of  one 
less  gifted — "talking  of  treacle  pudding, 
I  suppose  you've  done  the  Academy?" 

"Not  yet,"  I  confessed. 

She  looked  at  me  reproachfully. 

"Dear,  dear,"  she  sighed,  "when 
will  the  British  Public  awaken  to  the 
claims  of  Art?    We  haven't  either." 

"I  generally  wait  a  bit  and  find  out 
which  are  the  pictures  I  am  expected 
to  admire." 

"And  a  very  sensible  plan  too,"  she 
rejoined ;  "that  is,  for  you  and  me  and 
the  rest  of  the  common  herd.  Of  course 
Papa's  different.    He's  a  critic" 

Her  father  coughed  deprecatingly. 

"When  he  sees  anything  really  artis- 
tic," she  went  on,  "it  fills  him  with  de- 
Ught" 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  use  that  hor- 
rible word.  Felicity,"  he  groaned. 

"What  horrible  word?" 

"Artistic" 

"Sorry,  Papa;  I  forgot  On  the 
other  hand,"  she  continued  unabashed, 
"if  you  show  him  anything  that  i8n*t 
it   causes   him   terrible   suffering.    He 


will  cover  his  eyes  with  one  hand  and 
shoo  it  away  with  the  other." 

"You  mustn't  mind  my  little  daus^- 
ter's  nonsense,"  he  said.  "Someone 
told  her  the  other  day  she  had  a  sense 
of  humor.    It  was  a  great  mistake." 

"That's  one  up  to  you.  Papa,"  she 
returned  cheerfully;  "but  before  the 
House  adjourns  I  should  like  to  move 
that  we  all  go  to  the  Academy  this 
afternoon.  " 

"I  should  love  it,"  I  replied,  "but 
I'm  afraid  I  must  get  back  to  work." 

"Do  you  workr*  she  exclaimed  with 
rapture.    "How  frightfully  exciting." 

At  a  Flapper  dance  in  the  evening 
I  met  Felicity  again  and  she  gave  me 
the  second  "Hesitation  Waltz."  After- 
wards she  led  me  to  some  nice  basket 
chairs  in  the  conservatory. 

**Well,  did  the  Academy  come  off?"  I 
asked. 

"Did  it  come  off?"  said  Felicity.  «I 
should  say  so.  It  was  the  nicest  after- 
noon I've  had  for  weeks.  Yon  ouffk$ 
to  have  been  there." 

"I  suppose  your  father  was  in  hot 
form  criticizing  the  pictures?" 

"Hush,"  she  whispered,  holding  her 
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finger  to  her  lips.  ''Papa  as  an  Art 
critic  is  temporarily  under  a  cloud. 
I'll  tell  you.  It  came  about  in  this 
way:  Papa  is  a  great  admirer  of 
Sargent,  and  to-day  he  was  in  a  par- 
ticularly Sargentesque  mood.  The 
great  drawback  to  the  Academy,'  he 
said,  as  we  were  setting  forth,  'is  that 
the  Sargents  are  spoiled  by  the  other 
pictures.  The  huge  mass  of  these  aU 
over  the  place  entirely  destroys  one's 
perceptions  of  color  value.  What  I 
should  like  to  do  would  be  to  see  only 
the  Sargents,  turning  a  blind  eye  mean- 
while to  the  other  paintings.' 

"  'You  ought  to  wear  blinkers,'  I  sug- 
gested. 

"He  was  all  for  it  at  once. 

••'That's  a  capital  idea.  Felicity.' 

•'  'Then  you'll  go  by  yourself.  Papa,' 
I  said.  'I'll  do  some  shopping  and 
call  for  you  at  the  police  station  on  the 
way  home.' 

"Well,  he  abandoned  the  blinker  idea 
eventually,  but  stuck  to  his  scheme  for 
concentrating  on  Sargent,  and  sud- 
denly I  saw  how  the  afternoon  might 
be  made  both  amusing  and  instructive. 
So  I  said,  'There's  one  thing  that's 
rather  pleasing.  Papa.  You  won't  have 
to  buy  a  catalogue,  because  I've  got 
one.  Some  people  I  had  tea  with  yes- 
terday gave  me  theirs,  and  I'll  bring 
it  if  you  like."' 

She  looked  at  me  mischievously  under 
her  long  dark  lashes. 

"You  catch  the  idea?"  she  asked. 

••No,"  I  said,  "not  yet" 

••Well,  as  soon  as  we  arrived  Papa 
took  the  catalogue  and  looked  up  all 
the  Sargents — in  the  index  part,  you 
know,  and  wrote  the  numbers  on  his 
cuff  and  then  we  began  to  hunt  them 
down. 

••The  first  one  was  a  'still  life.* 
Papa  viewed  it  in  some  perplexity. 
'Ah,'  he  said  at  length,  'Just  as  I 
thought.  I  have  been  anticipating  this 
for  some  time.'  He  adjusted  his  spec- 
tacles.    'The  tendency  of  modem  Art 


— that  is  to  say  the  best  Art — is  to- 
wards a  return  to  more  classic  forms. 
Sargent,  as  might  be  expected,  leads 
the  way;  but  he  infuses  the  subject 
with  his  own  special  genius.  I  regard 
this  as  a  very  fine  example — very  fine. 
Indeed.  The  vitality  of  the  half  salmon 
in  positively  amazing.' 

'•I  led  him  gently  away,  and  pres- 
ently we  stood  before  the  portrait  of 
a  City  gentleman — ^the  kind  that  is  very 
fend  of  turtle  soup.  Papa  raved  over 
it 

"'Here,  again,'  he  pointed  out,  'see 
the  loving  care  bestowed  on  each  link 
in  the  watch-chain.  What  a  reproof 
to  the  slovenly  slap-dash  methods  of 
the  Impressionists.' 

••I  gazed  rapturously  into  his  face 
and  urged  him  onward.  Things  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  but  it  was  really 
•The  Lowing  Herd'  that  put  the  lid  on 
it.  A  more  lamentable  company  of 
cows  you  could  hardly  imagine.  Even 
Papa  was  baffled  for  the  moment;  but 
after  checking  the  number  on  the  pic- 
ture with  the  number  on  his  cuff  he 
pulled  himself  together. 

"'Wonderful  grouping,*  he  said; 
'eminently  Sargentesque;'  and  his 
voice  seemed  to  challenge  all  within 
earshot  to  name  another  artist  who 
could  have  produced  the  work. 

"'Well,  now,'  he  concluded,  'I  think 
that  is  the  last  of  them,  and  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  go  home.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  the  aftenidon 
by  looking  at  any  of  the  lesser  lights.' 

"I  hesitated.  •Don't  you  thiuik,'  1 
suggested,  It  would  be  nice  Just  to 
look  at  the  Sargents  before  we  go?' 

"For  some  moments  Papa  was 
speechless. 

'"The    Sargents!'    he    exclaimed    at 

length.    'WeU,  of  all  the Here  I 

devote  a  solid  half-hour  to  teaching 
you  something  about  Art  and  your 
mind  is  woolgathering  the  whole  time. 
What  on  earth  were  you  thinking 
about?" 
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"'I  was  ftiiniring  about  the  years 
tliat  are  gone,*  I  said. 

***Tlie  years  that  are  gone?* 

***Te8,  and  I'm  afraid  it's  entirely 
my  fault,  because  I  brought  it* 

**Papa  gasped. 

"  •What  on  earth  is  the  child  talking 
about?' 

"•The  catalogue,*  I  said;    'it's  some 

other  year's.'  ** 

•        ••••• 

At  this  moment  the  fallen  Art  critic 

entered  the  conservatory. 

Ponob. 


"Is  that  you,  FeUcity?**  he  ex- 
claimed. "You're  cutting  a  dance  with 
your  own  father.  I  never  hekrd  of 
such  a  thing." 

She  sprang  up. 

"Oh,  Papa!"  she  cried,  "I  am 
sorry." 

She  slipped  her  arm  through  his,  and 
as  they  moved  away  together  I  heard 
her  say,  with  wliat  seemed  unnecessary 
distinctness,  "We  were  talking  Art, 
you  know,  and  that's  so  dreadfully 
absorbing." 


RUSSIA,  ALBANIA  AND  TURKEY. 


Rowdyism  at  Westminster,  militant- 
ism  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  threats 
of  rebelUon  in  Ulster  should  not  dis- 
tract our  attention  from  more  impor- 
tant events   in   Europe.    Let  us   turn 
first  to  Russia.    There  the  breach  be- 
tween the  Duma  and  the  Government 
has  been  widened  by  the  attacks  made 
in  the  former  on  the  Procurator  of  the 
Holy  Synod  and  on  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  against  whom,  by  185  votes 
to  95.  a  vote  of  censure  was  passed. 
This  remarkable  motion  was  brought 
forward  by  the  Octobrists  and  the  Cen- 
tre, and  actively  supported  by  members 
of  these  and  other  moderate  sections  of 
the  Duma.    According  to  the  summary 
given    by    Professor    Schiemann,    the 
Holy  Synod  was  bitterly  attacked  dur- 
ing the  debates  on  the  Estimates  for  it, 
and  especial  complaint  was  again  made 
of  the  sinister  influence  in  high  quar- 
ters of  the  monk  Rasputin,  who  was  de- 
clared to  have  controUed  last  year  the 
decision   of   the   Government   whether 
there  should  be  peace  or  war.  This  was 
stated  by  M.  Milinkoff,  the  leader  of 
the  Constitutional  Democrats,   on  the 
authority     of    an     officially     inspired 
Church  paper,  and  he  closed  with  the 
words:    "The  Church  is  in  the  bonds 
of  the  hierarchy,  whose  members  are 
the   prisoners   of  the   State,   and   the 


State  is  the  captive  of  a  vagabond.**   A 
Church  Council  was  demanded  by  sev- 
eral speakers,  but,  as  the  clergy  and 
bishops  resent  the  domination  of  the 
Synod,  its  convocation  Is  hardly  proba- 
ble.   The  Agrarian  Octobrists,  however, 
gave  way  at  the  last  moment,  and  com- 
bined with  the  reacti<maries  to  pass 
the     B^stimates,     though     there     were 
further  attacks  on  Rasputin.    But  the 
five  days'  debate  on  the  Estimates  for 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  even 
more    passionate.     The    resolution    of 
censure   introduced   by  the  Octobrists 
and  the  Centre  declared  that  the  Duma 
declined  to  express  any  desires  with 
regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Ministry, 
since   the   Minister   systematically    ig- 
nored its  views ;   that  the  action  of  the 
Department   arbitrarily   restricted  the 
activity    of    the    Zemstvoes    and    the 
Municipal  Councils,  excited  discontent 
in  the  pacific  strata  of  the  population, 
weakened  the  power  of  the  nation,  in- 
terfered with  the  performanee  of  the 
Tsar's  promises,  and  was  ominous  of 
grave  national  dangers.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Ministry  was  attacked  from 
the  extreme  Right  for  not  interfering 
enough.     M.  Purishkevitch,  the  noted 
champion    of    autocracy,    produced    a 
document  purporting  to  show  that  a 
seamen's  strike  was  In  contemplation 
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in  the  Caspian  and  Black  Sea  ports, 
and  would  be  extended  later  to  the 
White  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  Did  the 
Oovernment,  he  asked,  know  that  it 
was  designed  to  lead  up  to  a  mutiny 
in  the  Navy?  He  also  produced  an  ap- 
peal issued  last  October  hy  Oalician 
Polish  leaders  to  the  Russian  Poles  and 
the  Jews  to  liberate  the  ancient  Tsar- 
dom  of  Poland  from  Russian  domina- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Ger- 
many or  Austria-Hungary,  and  he 
urged  the  formation  of  a  fund  to  com- 
bat Revolution.  But  the  most  violent 
attacks  came  from  the  moderate 
parties,  whose  speakers  gave  impres- 
sive illustrations  of  the  neglect  of  the 
Department  to  do  anything  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  shocking  condi- 
tions of  housing  and  sanitation  in  the 
^eat  cities,  in  spite  of  its  control  of 
ample  funds.  In  the  result,  the  esti- 
mates for  the  central  administration  of 
the  Department  were  passed  by  201  to 
Si,  it  being  obviously  impossible  to  do 
otherwise;  but  a  number  of  minor 
votes  were  rejected,  by  148  votes  to 
144,  and  finally  the  vote  of  censure  was 
passed,  amid  loud  applause  from  the 
Centre  and  Left.  Meanwhile,  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  M.  Maklakoff,  to- 
.gether  with  M.  Krivoschein,  who  ia 
spoken  of  as  his  probable  successor, 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Caucasus,  liave  been  with  the 
Tsar  at  Livadia,  and  there  are  rumors 
of  impending  Ministerial  changes, 
which  may  or  may  not  render  it  easier 
for  the  Ministry  to  work  with  the 
Duma.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  M. 
Bark  has  been  confirmed  in  his  position 
as  Finance  Minister,  and  it  is  believed 
(in  France,  at  any  rate)  that  M. 
Goremykin  has  Liberal  inclinations, 
and  that  M.  MaklakofP  will  have  to  go. 
But  no  one  can  tell  what  secret  influ- 
•ences  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  an 
autocrat,  or  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
resist  them. 

Meanwhile,  in  Albania,  Prince  Wil- 


liam of  Wied  has  escaped  two  grave 
dangers,  though  the  manner  of  his  es- 
cape from  the  second  is  ominous  of 
future  trouble.  He  has  been  extricaled 
by  the  International  Commission  of 
Control  from  the  danger  of  a  revolt  of 
his  Epirote  subjects,  whose  demands 
as  to  the  recognition  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  the  schools  and  administra- 
tion, of  religious  liberty,  and  local  gov- 
ernment have  been  now  formally 
granted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  his 
Government,  the  Epirote  leaders,  and 
the  Powers.  And  he  has  got  rid  of  his 
War  Minister,  Essad  Pasha,  who  was 
too  powerful  for  him  in  any  case,  and 
was  probably  preparing  either  to  sup- 
plant him  altogether  or  to  carve  out  a 
separate  dominion  for  himself.  Essad, 
who  had  been  anxious  to  lead  an  army 
against  the  Epirotes  without  further 
parley,  was  believed  to  be  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  settlement  with  them 
and  of  unrest  in  certain  Albanian  vil- 
lages to  encourage  an  Albanian  revolt ; 
he  was  therefore  dismissed  from  his 
office,  and  required  to  disband  his 
bodyguard;  his  resistance  was  over- 
come by  artillery,  and  he  was  put 
aboard  an  Austro-Hungarian  cruiser, 
and  ultimately  deported  to  Brindlsi,  en 
route,  it  is  said,  for  TripolL  This,  at 
any  rate,  is  the  official  account,  though 
Essad  protests  his  loyalty  and  inno- 
cence. Austro-Hungarian  and  Italian 
bluejackets  were  landed  at  Dnrazzo  to 
check  any  possible  disturbance,  and  the 
open  interference  of  the  Powers  will 
probably  be  resented  by  the  Moslem 
Albanians,  and  will  certainly  arouse 
anger  in  Constantinople.  There  are 
signs,  too,  of  Jealousy  between  the 
Moslem  and  Catholic  Albanians,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Prince  Wil- 
liam will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  feuds 
among  his  subjects  without  further  for- 
eign assistance.  Moreover,  the  co- 
operation of  two  Powers,  both  with 
rival  aspirations  in  Albania,  has  in  it 
the  seeds  of  international  trouble.    But 
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Essad's  elimination  gets  rid  of  the 
most  pressing  peril  of  the  new  State, 
and  the  Albanians,  though  their  ciyili- 
zation  is  below  that  of  Western  En- 
rope  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  have  a 
reputation  for  intelligence  and  adapta* 
bility  among  the  peoples  of  the  Near 
East. 

The  Turks  are  unable  to  recover 
from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Bal- 
kan War.  Reports  quoted  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal  give  a  bad  account  of 
conditions  throughout  what  remains  of 
European  Turkey.  The  Turks  are 
"sunk  in  apathy"  and  "dazed  by  their 

The  Economist. 


misfortunes."  The  agricultural  dis- 
tricts on  which  the  towns  depend  have 
produced  practically  nothing  since  war 
began.  Small  traders  are  emigrating' 
because  there  is  no  trade  and  no  pros- 
pect As  to  the  arable  land  sown  this 
year,  some  call  it  one-third,  others  one- 
tenth  of  normal!  In  Constantinople 
there  is  very  little  commerce,  and  the 
situation  is  made  worse  by  a  boycott  of 
Christian  merchants.  And,  of  course, 
the  people  are  being  bled  to  death  for 
military  and  naval  armaments  under 
the  patronage  of  high  diplomacy. 


THE  REVELATIONS  OP  PARNELL'S  WIDOW. 


The  publication  of  the  Memoirs,  as 
they  may  be  called,  of  Pamell's  Widow, 
the  divorced  wife  of  Captain  O'Shea, 
M.P.,  which  is  taking  place  in  the  col- 
umns of  The  Daily  Sketchy  has  already 
thrown  a  good  deal  of  useful  light  ui>- 
on  one  of  the  unsavory  periods  in  Lib- 
eral history,  and  promises  to  produce 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  will 
be  quite  devoid  of  a  halo.  Though  the 
story  which  Mrs.  Pamell  relates  is  a 
very  miserable  one  for  the  interests  of 
Ireland,  it  appears  to  have  the  merit 
of  perfect  straightforwardness.  Mrs. 
Parnell  publishes  no  apology  for  her 
violation  of  her  married  obligations  to 
Captain  O'Shea.  She  adopts  the  stand- 
point that  she  and  Pamell  loved  one 
another,  and  that  nothing  else  counted. 
But  she  is  Justly  and  contemptuously 
severe  upon  the  politicians,  both  Eng- 
lish and  Irish,  who  were  thoroughly 
aware  for  ten  long  years  of  the  rela- 
tions between  her  and  Mr.  Pamell,  but 
who  industriously  ignored  those  rela- 
tions until  the  scandal  of  the  divorce 
gave  an  opportunity  for  all  kinds  of  in- 
trigues and  all  varieties  of  mendacity 
and  treachery.  The  picture  of  the 
Grand  Old  Premier  of  England  using 
Mrs.  O'Shea  year  after  year  as  his  go- 


between  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  thei 
solemnly  enacting  that  hypocritical 
farce  of  outraged  virtue  after  the  di- 
vorce, is  an  image  of  rottenness  not 
easily  surpassed  in  any  age  of  decad- 
ence. 

When  I  published  my  History  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  Party  some  years 
ago  I  stated  that  Pamell  was  nothing 
of  the  leader  and  statesman  celebrated 
by  Liberal  and  Land  League  rhapso- 
dlsts,  that  he  was  incapable  of  original- 
ity, that  his  so-called  leadership  was 
mere  acting  as  the  figurehead  of  far 
cleverer  persons  who  wanted  his  social 
distinction  to  cover  their  social  insig- 
nificance ;  that  most  of  his  time  he  was 
a  miserably  sickly  and  ailing  sort  of 
person ;  that  Mrs.  O'Shea's  attachment 
to  him  probably  began  in  her  being  a 
Sister  of  Mercy  to  the  depressed  and 
helpless  Invalid;  that  his  precious 
lieutenants  went  on  attributing  to  him 
all  the  merit  of  their  own  management 
until  they  found  a  definite  excuse  for 
ratting  to  a  stronger  patron  in  the 
British  Premiership;  that  the  Pamell 
Legend,  in  fact,  is  the  very  vulgar  one 
of  a  crowd  of  capable  nobodies  com- 
bining to  boost,  as  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, a  parcel  of  perfectly  worthless 
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stock  until  tbey  had  successfully  uii- 
loaded  on  their  own  account.  It  is  al- 
ready evident  that  the  revelations  of 
Mrs.  O'Shea-Pamell  will  leave  no 
doubts  upon  these  facts.  Pamell  never 
knew  anything  and  never  did  anything. 
For  four  years,  1875-1879,  he  appeared 
to  follow  the  Active  Policy  of  universal 
interference  which  The  Morning  Post 
group  of  Irish  politicians  had  intro- 
duced into  Irish  politics,  though, 
treacherously  taking  advantage  of  the 
popularity  in  Ireland  created  by  the 
scenes  of  Obstruction,  as  it  was  mis- 
named, in  reality  he  had  early  begun 
to  plot  against  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  The 
Dublin  Agrarian  Party  and  the  ill-in- 
formed Irish  in  America  were  en- 
raptured to  find  a  man  of  historic 
family,  though  of  modem  and  exotic 
origin,  ready  to  father  their  most  silly 
schemes  based  on  most  real  grievances. 
As  he  obeyed  them  with  promptitude  he 
became  their  uncrowned  king.  He  was 
miserably  poor,  but  a  national  sub- 
scription of  £40.000  was  a  temporary 
stop-gap  for  his  extravagance.  A  secret 
compact  with  an  English  Premier  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  power  so  long 
as  he  followed  with  servility.  While 
the  ftirce  lasted,  he  had  very  little 
trouble.  Mr.  Gladstone  always  spoke 
of  him,  after  the  KiUnainham  Surren- 
der as  the  one  Statesman  of  Ireland, 
while  privately  arranging  the  next 
move  to  be  taken  by  the  make-believe 
Washington  or  Brutus  through  that 
amiable  plenipotentiary,  Mrs.  O'Shea. 
The  apparent  power  of  Pamell  lasted 
Just  so  long  as  his  most  capable  sub- 
ordinates— ^who  disliked  and  adulated 
him — ^had  not  found  a  way  to  relieve 
their  spite  and  to  raise  their  price  by 
acclaiming  an  English  Prime  Minister 
who  had  become  a  Nominal  Home 
Ruler.  When  T.  P.  O'Connor,  Justin 
McCarthy,  Thomas  Sexton,  William 
O'Brien,  Timothy  Healy,  John  Dillon, 
came  tumbling  on  their  knees  into 
the     Great    Liberal    Presence,     there 
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was  an  abrupt  intermption  of  those 
diplomatic  Me^tites  between  William 
Ewart  Gladstone  and  Mistress  Katha- 
rine O'Shea. 

A  very  Just  and  honorable  desire  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  O'Shea-Parnell  and  her 
son  by  Captain  0*Shea  to  refute  a  silly 
charge  about  Captain  O'Shea's  con- 
nivance at  the  immoral  relations  be- 
tween his  wife  and  Mr.  Pamell  was  the 
real  origin  of  the  present  revelations. 
As  I  intimated  in  my  History,  1  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  to 
do  anything  but  scout  with  contempt 
this  attempted  slur  on  a  genial  and 
warmhearted  officer  and  gentleman.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  Captain  O'Shea's 
knowledge  of  the  part  of  political  go- 
between  which  Mrs.  O'Shea,  herself  the 
niece  of  a  Gladstonian  Lord  Chancellor, 
played  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Pamell  was  well  calculated  to  conceal 
from  Captain  O'Shea  any  impropriety 
in  the  mutual  relations  of  his  wife  and 
his  friend.  But  Mrs.  Pamell  now  car- 
ries the  matter  a  step  further.  She  in- 
forms us  that,  at  an  early  stage,  even 
the  excuse  of  the  ambassadorial  mis- 
sion of  his  wife  did  not  prevent  Cap- 
tain O'Shea  from  expressing  his  hot  dis- 
approval of  the  intimacy.  Mrs.  Pamell 
now  confesses  that  she  had  become  Par- 
nell's  mistress  in  the  year  1880,  and  that 
in  the  first  months  of  1881  the  anger  of 
her  husband  at  Pamell's  perpetual 
prowling  about  the  house  led  to  a  furi- 
ous challenge  from  the  Captain  to  the 
Land  League  Leader  to  fight  a  duel  in 
France.  The  disclosures  at  this  point 
became  exceedingly  interesting  from 
the  political  aspect  as  well.  Already  in 
January,  1881,  while  Pamell  was  actur 
ally  under  prosecution  by  the  Gladstone 
Government  and  was  reaping  enormous 
enthusiasm  in  Ireland  as  another  at- 
tempted victim  of  the  foreign  tyrant, 
there  was  this  safe  and  snug  little  plan 
of  a  ladylike  go-between  arranging  all 
kinds  of  important  communications  be- 
tween   the   British   Premier    and    the 
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Irlflb  patriot!  Id  the  words  of  Mr& 
O'Shea-Parnell :  **M7  sister,  Mrs.  Steele, 
came  down  to  see  me,  and  patched 
np  a  peace  between  myself  and  Willie 
(mx  husband) ;  and  Mr.  Pamell,  while 
making  arrangements  to  go  abroad  to 
meet  Willie,  explained  to  him,  that  he 
(Parnell)  most  have  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  Government 
and  himself,  that  Mrs.  O'Shea  had 
kindly  undertaken  the  office  for  him, 
and.  as  this  would  render  negotiations 
possible  and  safe,  he  trusted  that 
Willie  would  make  no  objection  to  his 
meeting  her.  .  .  .  Willie  then  thought 
he  had  been  too  hasty  in  his  action 
and,  knowing  I  had  become  immersed 
in  the  Irish  Cause,  merely  made  the 
condition  that  Mr.  Pamell  should  not 
stay  at  Eltham." 

As  I  have  said  already,  the  callous 
deception  of  Captain  O'Shea  was  ren- 
dered still  more  easy  by  the  long  at- 
tacks of  distressing  illness  to  which 
Pamell  was  subject,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mrs.  0*Shea,  naturally  with  the 
full  approval  of  her  husband,  tended 
liim  like  a  Sister  of  Mercy  to  outward 
appearance. 

When,  however,  the  pair  had  con- 
trived in  this  manner  to  evade  the  hus- 
band's indignation  they  went  on  their 
course  without  a  remnant  of  hesita- 
tion. Again,  to  quote  from  Mrs.  O'Shea- 
Parnell,  "From  the  date  of  this  bitter 
quarrel  Pamell  and  I  were  one,  toith- 
out  further  scruple,  without  fear,  and 
uHthout  remorse."  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
certainly  found  an  appropriate  ambas- 
sadress for  his  transactions  with  the 
double-faced  hero  of  the  Nationalist 
Noodles  of  Dublin. 

It  may  be  useful  to  remember  that 
Captain  O'Shea,  who  combined  with  a 
large  capacity  for  squandering  his  pri- 
vate fortune  the  most  laudable  en- 
deavors to  make  money  by  legitimate 
enterprise,  was  continually  called  away 
to  Paris  and  Madrid  by  his  connection 
with    mining    and    other    enterprises 
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As  Mrs.  O'Shea's  old  nurse  lay  dying, 
Pamell  could  get  no  meeting  in  reply 
to  his  impudent  appeal,  and  had  to  re- 
turn "in  a  hurry"  to  Ireland.  We  may 
imagine  without  diflSculty  the  joy  of  hiH 
adoring  Dublin  Leaguers  when  they  saw 
again  their  stainless  chief  returned  so 
rapidly  to  their  devotion,  after  his  light- 
ning trip  to  the  Enemy's  Capital,  where 
doubtless  he  had  been  achieving  some 
chivalric  deed  for  Ireland.  Good 
Heavens !  What  asses  are  the  Jackeens 
of  Bally  Jackeen ! 

It  may  be  noted  briefly  at  this  stage 
that  Mrs.  Parnell's  revelations  already 
convict  Pamell  of  the  most  shameless, 
heartless,  treacherous,  and  dishonorable 
corruption  and  dissimulation  of  which 
a  man,  dead  to  conscience  and  enslaved 
b^  sensuality,  can  be  capable. 

Very  instructive  to  his  Irish  fol- 
lowers must  be  his  written  avowal  to 
Mrs.  O'Shea  of  the  "small  interest  I 
take  in  what  is  going  on  about  me,  and 
how  I  detest  everything  which  has  hap- 
pened to  keep  me  away  from  you" ;  his 
characteristic  sneer  that  during  his 
"pleasant  and  charming"  stay  with  his 
mistress,  "Ireland  seems  to  have  gotten 
on  very  well  without  me  in  the  inter- 
val!" Then  there  is  the  revelation  of 
Parnell's  mean  slyness  in  covering  his 
trips  to  Mrs.  O'Shea  by  getting  "an  in- 
vitation from  Willie,"  the  deceived  hus- 
band, whom  he  had  induced  to  ask  him 
over  "in  his  gentle  insistent  way  urging 
his  invitation."  We  have  also  his  un- 
happy mistress's  confession  that  she 
had  made  some  stand  for  her  own 
honor,  her  home  and  children,  but  that 
Pamell  had  despotically  trodden  down 
all  her  weak  pleadings.  "I  had  fought 
against  our  love;  but  Parnell  would 
not  fight,  and  I  was  alone.  I  had  urged 
my  children  and  his  work ;  but  he  an- 
swered me :  *For  good  or  ill,  I  am  your 
husband,  your  lover,  your  children, 
your  all.     And  I  will  give  my  life  to 

The  New  Wltnese. 


Ireland,  but  to  you  I  give  my  love, 
uhether  it  he  your  heaven  or  your 
heU.***  Was  there  ever  in  the  worst 
anecdote  of  the  worst  era  of  the 
French  Regency  or  Directory  a  more 
ghoulish  outburst  of  a  lost  soul?  Yet 
tlds  traitor  to  his  comrade,  this  1)e- 
trayer  of  his  friend,  this  scomer  of 
womanhood  and  motherhood  and  the 
rights  of  innocent  children,  was  for  ten 
years  to  be  the  most  worshipful  Lord 
Buddha  of  Dublin  and  all  that  Dublin 
could  influence,  both  Clerical  and  Lay ! 
I  suppose  that  those  two  sentences, 
"without  scruple,  without  fear,  without 
remorse,"  and  **my  love,  be  it  your 
heaven  or  your  hell"  are  the  two  ulti- 
mate expressions  of  the  ultimate  d^ 
moralization  that  can  be  found  in  fact 
or  fiction. 

All  Englishmen,  whether  they  belong 
to  the  Party  of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone 
or  to  his  opponents,  or  to  the  independ- 
ent few  who  prefer  country  to  Party, 
must  follow  with  the  deepest  interest 
the  disgusting  revelations  of  the  con- 
nection between  Parnell's  Mistress  and 
the  Liberal  Party  and  Government 
after  1880.  That  distinguished  Liberal 
institution.  The  Eighty  Club,  will  as- 
sume a  new  significance  since  Mrs. 
0*Shea-Parnell  produces  irrefutable 
proofs  in  Justification  of  the  "contempt 
unspeakable"  which  she  and  Pamell 
felt  for  "the  hypocrisy  of  those  Stateii- 
men  and  politicians  who,  knowing  for 
ten  years  that  Pamell  was  my  lover, 
had  with  the  readiest  tact  and  utmost 
courtesy  accepted  the  fact  as  making  a 
sure  and  safe  channel  of  communica- 
tion with  him  whom  they  knew  as 
a  force  to  be  placated."  Here  is  the 
revelation  of  an  open  sore  which  must 
be  cauterised  with  the  actual  cautery,  if 
indeed  there  still  lives  the  possibility 
of  a  public  conscience  behind  the  Party 
System. 

F.  Hugh  0*Donn€ll 
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lis  satire  a  literary  revenge?  It  is  a 
tempting  generalization,  and  one  par- 
donable in  a  British  critic  Our  litera- 
ture (has  produced  one  supremely  great 
satirist,  and  to  Swift's  work  it  would 
be  hard  to  assign  another  motive.  For 
him  satire  was  the  relief  of  a  cosmic 
anger.  He  wrote  under  the  spur  of  a 
sava  indignatio,  and  his  lacerated 
heart  seems,  when  he  is  most  himself, 
ti)  spend  itself  in  an  effort  to  inflict  on 
mankind  shrewd  blows  in  return  for 
his  own  festering  wounds.  One  cannot 
say  that  he  wrote  with  a  purpose.  He 
hoped  nothing  from  the  effect  of  his 
scourging.  The  very  word,  hope,  seems 
a  mockery,  when  one  uses  it  of  the 
brilliant  gloom  of  his  mind.  He  meant 
others  to  feel  the  pain  he  felt,  and  pos- 
tiilbly  he  never  made  the  reflection  that 
the  •men  and  women  most  susceptible  of 
feeling  the  intellectual  torture  of  his 
lash  were  those  who  least  deserved  it.\ 
Of  him  one  may  say,  not  untruly,  what 
Mr..  Gilbert  Cannan,  in  his  delicately 
.written  essay  on  **Satire"  (Martin 
decker),  says  of  all  satirists.  He  was 
"a  soul  well-bom  who  has  been  par- 
lously  out  of  luck."  \Swift  was  aveng- 
ing something  more  than  the  defeat  of 
his  own  ideals,  and  the  failure  of  man- 
kind to  answer  the  demands  of  reason. 
A  personal  misery  sharpens  his  anger.\ 
His  case  was  something  worse  than  ill- 
luck.  \  He  was  a  soul  in  hopeless  dis- 
comforl,  whom  no  bed  in  this  universe 
would  have  fitted,  and  no  pillow 
soothed.!  But  the  generalization  fails 
when  one  applies  it  to  the  only  other 
satirist  whom  one  can  rank  with  Swift, 
01  above  him.  Voltaire  was  no  unlucky 
soul  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  To  him 
came  all  the  worldly  blessings  of  birth 
and  wealth,  of  fame  and  love  and 
friends,  and  the  frowns  of  kings  and 
the  impotent  malice  of  Jesuits  did  but 
make   movements   and   incidents  in   a 


proud  career.  No  great  writer  has  so 
obviously  the  century,  the  society,  and 
the  nation  that  fitted  him.  The  re- 
venges which  he  permitted  himself  were 
strictly  limited.  He  could  not  pardon 
Maupertuis,  but  he  forgave  the  Uni- 
verse with  a  laugh.  Nor  can  one  think  / 
of  revenge  or  ill-luck  or  any  shadow  ^ 
of  bitterness  upon  the  soul  of  Anatole 
France.  For  him  there  have  always 
been  books  on  the  quays  of  the  Seine, 
and  a  genial  human  press  around  them. 
His  work  might  bear  the  title  which 
the  first  of  scholar-satirists  appro- 
priated: it  is  a  praise  of  folly.  He 
handles  his  little  bric-H-brac  figurines 
of  priests  and  soldiers,  politicians  and 
gallant  ladies,  with  all  the  affection  of 
a  connoisseur.  The  world  would  be 
dark  for  him  only  if  his  laughter 
should  dry  up,  and  the  human  comedy 
turn  to  gloom. 

Satire,  one  is  inclined  to  speculate,  is 
an  expression  of  disappointment.  The 
ideal  has  shone  before  the  eyes  of  the 
poet,  and  the  world's  reality  has  de- 
nied it  He  turns  from  the  clash  and 
conflict  in  anger  and  bitter  merriment 
So  sharp  is  the  contrast,  that  he  laughs 
not  with  sudden  glory,  but  with  studied 
contempt.  For  our  part,  we  doubt  if 
this  mood,  which  is  simply  that  of  all 
clear-sighted  reformers  and  rational- 
ists, is  ever  the  parent  of  good  satire. 
It  is  what  we  all  feel  in  a  mood  of  in- 
dignation when  something  tingles  in 
our  nerves,  and  we  feel  that  we  could 
write  a  satire  an'  we  would.  But  few 
of  us  do  achieve  the  satire,  and  the 
reason  is  not  simply  that  we  lack  the 
wit.  The  reason  is  thatTsatire,  like  aU 
art,  demands  a  detachment  from  the 
immediate  emotion]  which  is  the  rarest 
of  all  endowments.  The  satirist  begins 
where  the  moralist  leaves  off.  He 
creates  and  constructs  only  because  his 
perception  of  the  topsy-turvy  universe 
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has  b^un  to  afford  him  a  certain  ses- 
thetic  satisfaction.  He  must  relish  the 
absurdity,  he  must  see  a  method  in  the 
human  madness,  he  must  delight  in 
tracing  the  curve  ot  the  folly  which 
always  evades  the  ideal.  No  human 
«oul,  since  men  began  to  express  them- 
selves on  paper,  ever  felt  the  wonder 
of  human  folly  and  wickedness  so 
keenly  as  Shelley.  He  is  the  real  in^ 
ff^nu,  who  has  strayed  wide-eyed  and 
excited  with  anger  and  surprise  into  a 
bad  and  unreasonable  world.  But  his 
satire  is  shrill,  petulant,  exclamatory, 
though  he  evidently  valued  himself  not 
a  little  upon  it  It  fails  because  he 
could  never  bring  himself  to  become  a 
connoisseur  in  folly  and  unreason.  He 
left  his  aesthetic  sense  behind  him  when 
he  railed  at  Castlereagh.  He  was 
much  too  good  a  man  to  be  a  flrst-rate 
satirist.  With  Voltaire,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  impulse  to  make  his  exposi- 
tion of  follies  rounded  and  satisfying  is 
almost  too  strong.  His  world  is  so 
beautifully  and  invariably  awry  that 
one  admires  its  regularity,  well-nigh 
to  the  exclusion  of  indignation.  One 
hears  the  Q.E.D.  a  little  too  clearly  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  of  "L'lng^nu." 
The  formula  is  almost  too  insistent, 
and  tbe  artist  has  too  completely  sup- 
pressed the  moralist. 

It  would  be  tempting  to  pursue  this 
theme,  but  the  fact  is  that  good  ma- 
terial is  not  abundant.  In  flrst-rate 
satire  literature  is  poorer  than  in  any 
other  of  the  recognized  forms  of  art. 
Juvenal,  we  suspect,  owes  his  place  as 
a  classic  to  some  extraneous  merits.  He 
had  a  terrible  verbal  force  in  invective, 
and  to  a  Christian  world  which  wanted 
to  be  convinced  of  the  total  corruption 
of  paganism,  he  made  flattering  read- 
ing. But  this  was  not  a  universal  criti- 
cism of  life  and  the  world,  as  Swift's 
and  Voltaire's,  and,  in  some  degree, 
Anatole  France's,  are.  It  was  only  an 
angry  picture  of  Rome.  As  little  can 
one  reckon  among  great  satire  the  self- 


conscious  polemics  of  the  literary  as- 
pirant which  are  Byron's  satires.  So 
little  fundamental  are  they  that  they 
are  even  included  in  the  expurgated 
versions  of  his  works  designed  for  the 
young.  There  is  a  fourth  name  which 
Mr.  Gilbert  Cannan  Justly  adds  to  these 
cUssics.  Samuel  Butler  had  neither 
the  wit  of  Voltaire  nor  the  fury  of 
Swift  nor  the  grace  of  Anatole  France, 
but  there  was  a  depth  and  sincerity  in 
his  criticism  which  none  of  them 
reached,  and  a  concentration  peculiarly 
English.  In  some  degree  he  Justifies 
Mr.  Gannan's  theory  of  revenge.  "Ere- 
whon"  is  a  curiously  methodical  work. 
Butler  allowed  himself  no  roving  com- 
mission to  spy  here  and  there  upon  the 
follies  and  absurdities  of  mankind.  He 
planned  his  attack.  He  delivers  a 
rigidly-ordered  series  of  battles.  One 
can  make, as  one  reads  a  methodical 
catalogue  of  the  ideas  which  he  advo- 
cated or  assailed.  "Erewhon"  was 
written  to  force  men  to  think  about  a 
limited  number  of  our  current  assump- 
tions. The  unreason  which  punishes 
moral,  while  it  attempts  to  cure  physi- 
cal, defects  was  one  of  them;  the  su- 
premacy of  Mrs.  Grundy  as  the  real 
goddess  of  our  worship  was  another; 
the  cultivated  English  disease  of  **not 
giving  themselves  away"  was  a  third. 
But  where  one  feels  that  Butler  was 
revenging  him  is  in  the  elaborate  sec- 
tion which  treats  of  the  Erewhonian 
mythology  of  parenthood.  It  is  the 
theme  also  of  'The  Way  of  All  Flesh," 
and  here  unquestionably  there  is  some 
cry  of  a  soul  in  ill-luck,  some  bitter 
vengeance  of  a  personal  experience. 
But  the  thing  is  none  the  less  remote, 
and  the  artist  has  got  the  better  of 
tbe  moralist  He  is  absorbed  in  mak- 
ing his  consistent  picture  of  Erewhon. 
Its  unreason  is  so  alluring  that  we  pre- 
fer it  and  condemn  it  by  turns  when 
we  compare  it  with  our  own  reason. 
The  detail  delights  it,  till  we  seem  to 
be  reading  a  romance.     If  the  th<»i^ 
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that  reason  is  always  inverted  in  this 
world,  is  not  pursued  with  the  ahnoet 
mathematical  fun  of  Voltaijre,  there  is 
none  the  less  an  Aesthetic  pleasure  In 
tracing  the  lines  of  imagined  vagaries. 
We  foresee  a  day  when  even  "Erewhon" 
will  be  grouped  with  "Gulliver's 
Travels"  in  libraries  of  classics  adapted 

The  Nation. 


for  the  young.  The  world  is  wise  to 
make  Swift,  like  measles,  a  malady  of 
the  young;  both  diseases  are  more 
dangerous  in  after-life.  Satire  may  be 
revenge,  but  great  satire  is  always  its 
own  antidote.  It  condemns  reality,  and 
gives  us  in  its  stead  its  own  inverted 
satisfaction. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


The  publication  by  the  Macmillan 
Company  of  Rabindranath  Tagore's 
"The  Post-Office"  gives  the  reader  an 
opportunity  for  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  poet  whose  winning  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  literature  last  year  oc- 
casioned general  surprise.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple two-act  drama,  without  incidents 
except  the  hopes  and  imaginings  of  a 
little  boy,  shut  in  by  illness  but  await- 
ing a  letter  from  the  King.  It  is  subtly 
fanciful,  and  with  an  Oriental  flavor, 
in  Tagore*s  manner. 

Any  one  who  wants  a  wildly  im- 
probable story — of  an  Eastern  type- 
writer girl  driven  out  into  the  far 
West  by  a  causeless  scandal,  encoun- 
tering there  a  lawless  woodsman 
"Roaring  Bill  Wagstaff"  with  whom 
under  stress  of  circumstances,  she 
spends  six  unchaperoned  but  innocent 
months  in  a  wilderness  shack,  and 
whom  she  finally  loves  and  weds  and 
takes  back  with  her  to  city  life  with 
various  disturbing  consequences, — any 
one  who  wants  this  sort  of  a  story  will 
find  it  in  Bertrand  W.  Sinclair's 
"North  of  Fifty-Three"  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.).  The  characters  are  wooden, 
but  there  is  no  lack  of  incident,  and 
the  Joys  of  life  in  the  wild  are  vividly 
portrayed. 

It  is  a  touching  story  of  animal 
friendship  and  individuality  which  is 


told  in  WilUam  J.  Stillman's  "Billy 
and  Hans"  (Thomas  B.  Mosher).  Billy 
and  Hans  were  two  squirrel  pet&— 
Billy  a  dark  gray  squirrel  from  the 
Black  Forest,  Hans  a  red  squirrel  from 
a  village  on  the  Rhine — whose  habits 
the  author  studied  and  whose  aifectioDS 
he  won  until  they  became  his  most  in- 
timate companions.  How  the  temperm- 
ment  of  the  one  reacted  upon  the  other, 
how  Hans's  wildness  yielded  to  the  af- 
fectionate playfulness  of  Billy,  and 
what  a  change  was  wrought  in  Hans 
by  Billy's  death,  *  all  this  and  much 
more  is  told  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness; and  the  reader  hardly  wonders 
that  the  author's  experiences  with  his 
pets  left  him  hoping  for,  if  not  fully 
believing  in,  animal  immortality.  The 
book  is  daintily  printed  and  bound, — 
after  the  manner  of  the  Mosher 
books. 

In  "The  Careful  Investor,"  Professor 
Edward  Sherwood  Mead  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  a  class  of 
books  which  can  never  grow  too  numer- 
ous. He  plunges  into  his  subject  with 
a  long  chapter  on  "The  chances  of  a 
lamb  in  the  stock  market"  which 
creates  an  unmistakable  impressioo 
that  the  lamb's  place  is  in  the  fold  and 
not  on  the  street  among  the  bulls  and 
bears ;  but  ends,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  determined  to  speculate  Just 
the  same,  with  an  explanation  of  two 
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methods  of  doing  it  which  offer  some- 
what more  safety  than  the  ordinary 
one  of  putting  up  a  five  or  ten  point 
margin  with  a  broker.  Then,  after 
pointing  out  the  superiority  of  bonds 
to  stocks  for  the  average  investor  and 
explaining  the  valuable  services  which 
a  reliable  investment-banker  can  ren- 
der»  he  devotes  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  to  an  analysis  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  various  forms  of  bonds 
which  are  now  on  the  market.  He 
closes  with  brief  chapters  on  preferred 
stocks,  the  regulation  of  trusts,  and 
the  probable  variations  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  the  resulting  effect  on 
prices.  Though  the  language  is  clear 
and  untechnical  the  book  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  in  compact 
form.  It  is  a  book  to  be  recommended 
even  more  to  those  who  don't  recogniase 
the  danger  of  trying  to  invest  a  few 
thousand  dollars  unaided  than  to  those 
who  do.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

"On  Old  World  Highways,"  as  Mr. 
Thomas  D.  Murphy's  latest  volume  in 
praise  of  the  motor-car  is  entitled, 
takes  its  readers  by  picture  and  by 
text,  on  many  rambles  through  sum- 
mer France  and  Germany,  and  whirls 
"him  from  end  to  end  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  a  more  good-natured,  sunshiny 
volume  is  unimaginable.  Mr.  Murphy's 
*beautiful  colored-plates  and  his  views 
of  mouldering  arch  and  votive  tablet, 
are  all  the  more  interesting  because  of 
the  perfect  quietude  with  which  he  ad- 
mits that  he  knows  but  little  of  certain 
persons.  Mr.  Murphy  takes  what  he 
finds,  and  is  thankful.  Looking  at  the 
handsome  volume,  and  considering  how 
brief  is  the  time  since  the  civilized 
world  has  been  under  the  control  of 
the  motor-car,  one  feels  inclined  to 
Join  the  choir  which  almost  without 
intermission,  hymns  the  praises  of  the 
present  time.  Not  the  good  old  days 
l)ut  the  happy  present,  and  the  fair 
future  are  the  proper  theme  for  the 


song  of  accelerated  motion.  Good  maps 
of  France  and  Germany,  and  England 
and  Scotland,  and  an  index  complete 
the  book  for  him  who  a-motoring  would 
go.    The  Page  CJo. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  "Under  Handi- 
cap," by  Jackson  Gregory,  where  the 
reader  is  introduced  to  two  "gilded 
youths"  traveling  on  the  Overland 
Limited  through  Western  desert 
regions,  there  is  some  ground  for  fear 
that  a  "Wild  West"  novel  of  the  melo- 
dramatic, and  only  too  familiar  type 
is  to  be  the  outcome.  That  fear,  how- 
ever, is  rapidly  dispelled  as  Wm. 
Connistou,  Jr.  and  Roger  Hapgood,  by 
a  trick  of  fortune,  find  themselves  pen- 
niless, forced  to  work  or  starve,  and 
seek  their  fortunes  under  John  Craw- 
ford, a  man  of  giant  projects  and  ac- 
complishments in  the  way  of  reclaim- 
ing the  desert.  Ck)nniston  Is  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which,  from  a  mere  rich 
man's  son,  with  all  his  powers  latent, 
a  man  is  made.  The  battle  which  he 
fights  is  one  against  rival  interests, 
time  and  the  desert,  in  the  completion 
of  a  series  of  tremendous  dams,  which 
are  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  water 
to  a  great  waste  place.  The  fruits  of 
his  victory  are,  success  (for  who  ever 
heard  of  a  story  where  the  engineering 
feat  in  which  the  hero  was  engaged 
was  not  successful?),  the  discovery  of 
his  own  manhood,  and  the  winning  of 
love.  In  structure  the  story  is  com- 
pact and  clean  cut,  and  the  local  color 
is  applied  so  deftly  and  unobtrusively 
that  one  is  aware  of  little  besides  the 
clear,  Interesting  progress  of  the  plot. 
The  author  tells  a  stirring  story  welL 
Harper  &  Bros. 

"Storm,"  Mr.  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele's 
first  book,  is  well  named.  On  page  af- 
ter page,  northerlles  and  easterlies, 
gales  and  hurricanes,  drive  through  the 
streets  of  its  Cape  Cod  villages,  rattle 
their  windows,  and  wrestle  with.  thftVt 
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doors  and  roofs,  or  bring  death  and 
destruction  to  the  Portuguese  fisher- 
men who  have  gone  out  after  mackerel. 
And  other  storms,  equally  irresistible, 
blow  up  with  equal  frequency  within 
the  half-inarticulate  souls  of  these 
same  Portuguese,  about  whom  the  book 
is  written,  blow  up  as  the  climax  of 
their  long,  brooding  calms  and  lash 
them  into  a  wild  fury  of  action.  It  is 
told  with  an  intensity  and  a  stinging 
realism  which  suggest  Winslow 
Homer*s  pictures  of  the  sea;  and  Mr. 
Steele  has  a  decided  genius  for  impart- 
ing a  sense  of  mystery  and  of  impend- 
ing doom  to  his  narrative.  Yet  his 
title  might  also  be  taken  as  text  for 
serious  criticisms.  He  lets  the  ele- 
ments of  his  story  scud  past  in  wild 
confusion,  unrestrained,  disordered, 
too  chaotic  and  too  hurried  for  the 
mind  to  grasp  as  parts  of  a  well-knit 
whole.  Action  fades  incomprehensibly 
into  inertia ;  moods  evaporate  and 
come  to  nothing.  Joe  Manta,  who  tells 
the  story,  jumbles  past  and  present, 
narrative  and  reminiscence,  philosophy 
and  psychology  ho  Inextricably  Into  the 
same  paragraph  that  they  tend  to  neu- 
tralize each  other.  Joe's  description  of 
the  state  of  partial  coma  which  fol- 
lowed his  hours  of  exiKwure  in  an  open 
boat  Is  applicable  to  a  great  deal  of 
his  story:  "widely  separated  seconds 
were  all  run  together  In  my  conscious- 
ness, as  though,  in  a  modern  moving- 
picture  film,  nine  out  of  every  ten  pic- 
tures were  cut  out  and  the  remainder 
run  through  rapidly."  Aside  from  its 
value  as  a  promise  of  finer  books  to 
come,  "Storm"  is  interesting  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Infiuence  of  the  cinemato- 
graph and  the  tenets  of  Futurism 
on  American  literature.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

In  his  first  novel,  "Our  Mr.  Wrenn," 
Sinclair  I^wls  has  accomplished  that 
which  many  great  novelists  are  striv- 
ing after,  and  from  which  they  too  of- 


ten fall  short.    He  has  portrayed  a  lit- 
tle shipping  clerk,  with  a  realism  faltb* 
ful  to  the  smallest  detail  of  the  das 
and  environment  which  produced  Mr. 
Wrenn.  and  has  at  the  same  time  neYer 
lost  sight  of  the  romantic  possibilities 
of  even  the  most  unpromising  mflf4>riyi^ 
nor  has  he  overlooked  the  eternal  fllf* 
nlficance  of  little  things.     As  a  plot* 
the  little  story  can  be  soon  told.    Mr. 
Wrenn  achieves  the  sudden  wealth  oC 
$1000  from  an  unexpected  source,  givsa 
up  his  position  with  the  Souvenir 
Art  Novelty  Company  and  takes 
sage  for  Europe  to  fulfill  the  dr 
which  have  been  fed  by  moving  pic- 
tures and  the  circulars  of  steamabtp 
companies.     He  returns  In  a  monthli 
time  and   after  being   received   aa  a 
fellow  lodger  In  a  second-rate  boarding 
house,  by  what  he  considers  the  friend- 
liest, Jolllest  collection  of  people  in  tto 
world,  he  marries  a  girl  who  Is  an  an* 
sistant  buyer  in  a   department  8tora» 
The  Interest  of  the  book  lies,  princi- 
pally, In  the  character  of  Mr.  Wrenn 
himself,  and  In  the  Inevitable  confllei 
of  certain  great  elements  within  him 
with  other  elements,  the  result  of  lack 
of   education   and   Intellectual    limita- 
tions.   The  character  of  Bfr.  Wrenn  la 
perfectly  consistent,   and   in   this  tbm  ' 
unquestionable  artistry  of  the  hook  la 
evident;    he  says  and  does  no  preco- 
cious thing,  and  yet  we  are  aware  of  a 
great  genius  for  friendship  and  an  vi- 
quenchable    Imagination.      Not   a   f^ 
hearty  laughs  follow  the  reading  of  tim 
book,  and  there  \&  a  thread  of 
pathos  without  which  no  true 
of  human   life  is  possible,   when  im 
leave  Mr.  Wrenn  with  his  craving  for 
human    companionship    satisfied,    and 
his  soul  aware  that  It  no  longer  haa 
the  leisure  to  dream  and  conceive  great 
plans.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  an- 
thor  of   "Mr.   Wrenn"  will  write  an- 
other book,  and  still  another,  for  ha 
strikes  a  note  that   we  do  not  hear 
too  often.    Harper  &  Bros. 
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BOSTON.  MASS. 

GEORGE  W.    CHADWICn.  Director 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  Music 

Located  in  the  music  center  of  America  it  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so 
necessary  to  a  musical  education.  Its  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Conservatory  Build- 
ing, splendid  equipment,  and  the  Residence  Building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students. 
Complete  Curriculum.  Courses  in  every  branch  of  music,  applied  and  theoretical,  including  Opei  a. 
Owing  to  the  practical  training  in  our  Normal  department,  graduates  are  much  in  demand 
as  teachers. 

The  free  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice 
and  appearing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to 
the  music  student. 

A  Complete  Orchestra  offers  advanced  pupils  in  voice,  piano,  organ  and  violin  experience  in 
rehearsals  and  public  appearances  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 
Dramatic  Department.     Practical  training  in  acting. 

Scholarships.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  in  Composition  (Director's  Class)  available  1914. 

Address  RJUPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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LIVING  AGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

who  prefer  to  do  so  can  save  themselves  incon- 
venience and  expense  by  remitting  Fifteen  Dollars, 
which  will  be  accepted  as  full  payment  for  three 
years'  subscription. 
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